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PKEFACE. 


Some  eight  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  print  verbatim  the 
manuscript  journals  of  the  Society,  from  its  incorporation  in 
1701  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
the  very  frequent  enquiries  for  information  as  to  the  agents  by 
whom  the  Church  was  planted  in  foreign  parts  in  the  last  century, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Society  from  Churchmen — lay  and 
clerical — in  America.  The  work  of  the  Society  on  that  continent, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  remembered  with 
extraordinary  interest  and  gratitude,  and  all  incidents  connected 
with  it  and  with  the  workers  are  eagerly  sought  after  and 
treasured. 

The  scheme  was  abandoned,  because,  although  from  many 
quarters  there  came  expressions  of  sympathy,  the  cost  at  which 
five  large  quarto  volumes  could  be  produced  seemed  to  be  prohi- 
bitive, the  more  so  as  the  Society's  work  in  the  present  century 
would  still  be  left  to  some  future  day.  It  was  also  felt  that  in  a 
reprint  of  such  archives  there  would  be  much  that  was  not 
interesting  in  itself,  and  a  careful  and  accurate  digest  of  such 
vast  materials  seemed  to  be  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  any 


X  PRBFACB. 

officers  of  the  Society,  who  were  already  folly  engaged.  This 
consideration,  however,  did  not  weigh  with  the  compiler  of  the 
following  pages,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Pascoe,  who  has  special  charge 
of  all  the  Society's  MSS.,  archives,  and  books,  applied  himself 
to  it  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  produced  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  Society's  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  1701  to  1892.  He  has  sacrificed  to 
it  all  his  leisure  time  and  his  annual  holidays  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  as  time  goes  on,  to 
publish  every  ten  years  a  similar  record  of  the  Society's  work. 

I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  proof-sheets,  and  have 
given  such  an  amount  of  "  editing  "  as  makes  me  ready  to  accept 
the  full  responsibility  for  any  faults  that  may  be  discovered  in 
the  book,  while  all  the  credit  of  a  most  painstaking  labour 
remains  with  him  to  whom  it  is  justly  due. 

H.  W.  TUCKER, 

Secretary. 

19  DxLAHAY  Street,  S.W., 
AprU,  1893. 
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The  Society  has  had  the  privilege  of  sending  the  first  ministers  of 
our  Church  into  many  of  our  Colonies,  and  witn  the  exception  of  the 
Falkland  Isles  f  where  it  had  only  an  honorary  Missionary),  every  Colony 
of  the  Empire  nas  at  some  time  or  other  received  its  aid.  While  from 
the  first  it  has  had  direct  Missions  to  the  heathen,  the  Society  (to  quote 
Bishop  6.  A.  Selwyn*s  words)  has  adopted  **  the  surer  way  of  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  *'  by  "  buildmg  up 
the  Colonial  Churches  as  Missionary  centres** ;  20  of  the  American 
Dioceses,  and  all  but  10  of  the  87  English  Colonial  and  Missionary 
Dioceses,  include  Missions  which  were  planted  by  the  Society — ^in  most 
instances  before  the  foundation  of  the  See — and  107  Bi^ops  have 
been  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  Society's  funds.  The 
loyalty  of  the  Missionaries  to  the  Church  of  England  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fa^t  that  of  the  8,698  employed  between  1702  and  1892, 
only  three  cases  of  secession  to  other  Christian  bodies  are  recorded 
in  the  roll,  while  the  accessions  for  the  same  period  number  at  least 
106— probably  many  more  {see  p.  847). 

The  operations  of  the  Society  are  now  carried  on  in  51  dioceses, 
the  number  of  languages  in  use  being  58.  A  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  funds  is  all  that  is  now  spent  on  our  Christian  Colonists, — 
about  five-eighths  are  spent  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
on  building  up  the  native  Churches  within  the  Empire,  and  the 
remainder  on  Missions  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  China,  Corea,  Japan, 
Borneo,  Madagascar,  and  Honolulu.  Of  the  680  ordained  Missionaries 
now  on  its  list  119  are  natives  of  Asia,  and  88  natives  of  Africa. 

In  the  Society's  Colleges  there  are  about  2,600  students;  and 
2,800  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives,  are  employed  in  the  various  Mis- 
sions in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  schools  of  wblch  88,000  children  are 
receiving  instruction. 


{Foot-notes  to  p.  xiv.) 

(a)  10  European  or  European  Colonial,  46  American  Indian,  27  African,  9  Austral- 
aaiaii,  and  88  Asiatic  families. 

(&)  After  allowing  for  repetitions  and  omitting  many  dialects. 

{e)  After  allowing  for  repetitions  and  transfers.  (The  actual  number  of  lay  agents 
employed  during  the  same  period  cannot  at  present  be  stated,  as  the  record  of  names  is 
incomplete,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  over  6,000.) 

(d)  Includes  some  18,000  out>BtationB. 

{e)  This  table  takes  into  account  the  foreign  Missions  of  the  American  Church,  and 
other  parte  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  tables  given  on  pp.  87,  258,  888,  and 

(/)  Approxioiate. 
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NORTH  AMEBICA,  1702 ;  CONTINENT  OF  EOBOPB,  1702 ;  WEST  INDIES,  1712 ; 
CENTRAL  AHEBICA,  1748 ;  AFRICA,  1752 ;  AUSTRALASIA,  1798 ;  ASIA,  1820 ; 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  1836  :- 


*1702  South  Carolina 
'   „    NowVopk 

*  „    Hew  England 

*  „    HewJartey 

*  „    Penniylvania 

*  n    Virginia 
„    Ejropt  (Continant) 

*t70B  Maryland 

n    Newfoundland 
*1708  North  Carolina 
1712  Windward  ialand 
1728  Nova  Scotia 
•1788  Qeorgia 

„    Baiiamaa 

•1748  MoaquitoShore 

(Cent  America) 

1762WeatemArrioa 

176B  Quebeo  Prov. 

1783  N.  Brunswick 

1784  Ontario  Prov. 
1786  Cape  Breton 

•1793N.8outhWalea 
1796  Norfolk  Ialand 

1819  Prinoe  Edward 

Ialand 

1820  Ben^l 

1821  Oapa  Colony 
(Weatarn  Olviaion) 

•1822  The  Bermudaa 
1826  Madraa 
1880  Bombay 
a    Caps  Colony 

(Eastern  Divlaion) 
1882  Beyoheltea 
1888  N.W.  Province!,  India 
•18S6  Tasmania 
„    Tobago 


1836  LMward  Islands 

*  „    ilamaioa 

„    British  Quiana 
1886  Trinidad 

„    Mauritius 

•  „    South  Australia 
•1B3B  Victoria 


1840  Queensland 

*   „    New  Zealand 
„    Ceylon 

1841  Western  Australia 
1844  Sritiah  Honduras 

*1646  Central  Provinoes,  India 
1847  8t  Helena 


Westn.  Borneo  1848 
Melanesia      .  1849* 
Natal    .    ■    .      „ 
Rupertsland  (Mani- 
toba «o.)    .  1860 
Orange  Free  State,, 
Assam    .    ,    .  1851 
Tristan  d'Acunha  „ 
Pitoairn  Island  1863* 
Pur^jab .    .    .  1864 
Western  Asia       „  • 
Kaffraria  .    .  1856 
The  Straits    .  1868 
Lower  Burma  1869 
Zululand    .    .    „ 
Brit  Columbia    „ 
Northn.  Africa  1861 
Hawaiian  lslds.186S 
China   .    .    .  1868 
Transvaal      .  1884 
Madagascar  .      „ 
Cashmere.    .  1866 
Upper  Burma  1666 
QrlqualandW.187D 
Swaziland      .  1871 
Beohuanaland  1878 
Japan    .    .    .     „ 
Basutoland     .  1876 
Central  Africa  1879* 
FUI  ....  1680 
AJmere  &o.    .  1681 
Panama    .    .  1868 
North  Borneo   1888 
Corea    .    .    .  1889 
Mashonaland    1880 
NewQulnea  .     „   * 
Manchuria     .  1892 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OniGlN,    OBJECT,    AND   FIRST    PROCEEDINGS    OP 

THE  SOCIETY. 

Although  it  was  not  till  1701  that  the  Churcli  of  England  began  to 
conduct  Foreign  Mission  work  on  an  organised  system,  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries  had  not  been  entirely  barren  of  Missionary  effort.  No 
sooner  was  England  freed  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  than 
Archbishop  Cranraer  hastened  (1584-6)  to  pro\'ide  two  chaplains  for 
Calais,  at  that  time  Britain's  only  foreign  possession.  When  Martin 
Frobisher  sailed  (May  81, 1758)  in  search  of  the  North-West  Passage 
to  India  "Maister  Wolfair*  was  "appointed  by  her  Majestie's 
Oouncill  to  be  their  Minister  and  Preacher,"  his  only  care  being  to  save 
souls.  Wolfall  was  privileged  to  be  the  first  priest  of  the  refonred 
Church  of  England  to  minister  on  American  shores.  To  "  discouer 
and  to  plant  Christian  inhabitants  in  places  conuenient  "  in  America 
was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who 
took  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  1588,  and  to  whom  was  granted 
(by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578)  the  first  charter  for  the  founding  of  an 
English  colony.  Similar  powers  were  given  in  1584  (by  Letters 
Patent  and  Parliament)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  his  half-brother,  and 
Wingandacoa  was  discovered  in  that  year  and  named  Virginia  (now 
North  Carolina).  The  first  band  of  colonists  sent  there  included 
Thomas  Heriot  or  Hariot,  the  eminent  scientist  and  philosopher,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Enghsh  Missionary  to  America.  The 
emigrants  &iled  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement,  but  during  their 
stay  at  Roanoke  (1585-6)  Heriot  **  many  times  and  in  euery  towne  " 
where  he  *'  came  "  ''  made  declaration  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  "  and 
of  the  **  chiefe  points  of  Religion  *'  to  the  natives  according  as  he  **  was 
able.''  One  named  Manteo,  who  accompanied  the  party  on  their 
return  to  England  (1586)  was  appointed  Lord  of  Roanoak  (by  Raleigh), 
and  on  August  18,  1587,  was  baptized  in  that  island— this  being  the 
first  recorded  baptism  of  a  native  of  Virginia.  From  this  time  and 
throughout  the  17th  century  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  con- 
tinued one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  British  colonisation. 

But  though  the  religious  duty  obtained  some  recognition  everywhere, 
performance  fell  so  far  short  of  promise  that  when  in  1675  Bishop 
CoicPTON  instituted  an  inquiry  into  an  order  of  King  and  Council "  said  to 
have  been  made  "  [in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  see  p.  748]  *<  to  commit  unto 
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the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being  the  care  and  pastoral  charge 
of  sending  over  Ministers  into  our  British  Foreign  Plantations,  and 
having  the  jurisdiction  of  them/'  he  *'  found  this  title  so  defective  that 
little  or  no  good  had  come  of  it,"  there  being  **  scarce  four  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  all  the  vast  tract  of  America,  and  not  above 
one  or  two  of  them,  at  most,  regularly  sent  over."  His  proposals  to 
several  places  to  furnish  them  with  chaplains  were  encouraged  by  the 
settlers  and  by  Charles  II.,  who  allowed  each  minister  or  school- 
master  £20*  for  passage,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  **  every  Minister 
should  be  one  of  the  Vestry  of  his  respective  parish."  Whereupon  the 
people  "  built  churches  generally  within  all  their  parishes  in  the 
Leeward  Islands  and  in  Jamaica."  And  for  the  better  ordering  of 
them  the  Bishop  prevailed  with  the  King  "  to  devolve  all  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction  in  those  parts  upon  him  and  his  successors,  except  what 
concerned  Inductions,  Marriages,  Probate  of  Wills,  and  Administrations,  * " 
and  procured  from  his  Majesty,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  churches,, 
books  to  the  value  of  about  £1,200.  Soon  after  this  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  built  a  church,  and  six  were  [ordered  to  be]  established  by  the 
Assembly  of  New  York.f  For  the  regulation  and  increase  of  religion 
in  those  regions  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed  the  Rev.  James 
Blair  to  Virginia  [about  1690]  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  to 
Maryland  [1696]  as  his  commissaries  [1]. 

Laudable  as  may  have  been  the  exertions  made  for  planting  the 
Church,  they  were  so  insufficient  that  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
**  in  many  of  our  Plantacons,  Colonies,  and  Factories  beyond  the 
Seas  .  .  .  the  provision  for  Ministers  "  was  "  very  mean  "  ;  many  others 
were  **  wholy  destitute,  and  unprovided  of  a  Mainteynance  for 
Ministers,  and  the  PubUck  Worshipp  of  God ;  and  for  Lack  of  Support 
and  Mainteynance  for  such  "  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  seemed  "  to 
be  abandoned  to  Atheism  and  InfideUty."  rS.P.G.  Charter  p.  925.] 
The  truth  was  that  the  action  taken  had  been  isolated  and  individual, 
and  therefore  devoid  of  the  essential  elements  of  permanence.  If 
mider  such  circumstances  individual  effort  was  greatly  restrained  or 
wasted,  it  at  least  served  to  kindle  and  foster  a  Missionary  spirit,  and 
with  the  growth  of  that  spirit  the  need  of  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Out  of  this  arose 
what  majy  be  called  the  Religious  Society  movement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, to  which  the  origin  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  traced.  This  movement  had  been  preceded  by  a  Missionary 
undertaking  which  deserves  special  notice.  In  1646  John  Eliot  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  North  American  Red  Men  "  began  his  labours  among 
them  in  New  England,  which  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1690. 
Through  his  tracts  the  wants  of  the  Indians  became  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  impressed  was  '*  the  Long  Parliament "  that  on  July  27» 
1649,  an  ordinance  was  passed  establishing  *'  A  Corporation  for  the 
Promoting  and  Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New 
England,"  con^^isting  oi  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants, 
to  be  called  **  the  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England."  A  general  collection  throughout  England 
and  Wales  (made  at  Cromwell's  direction)  produced  nearly  £12,000, 

•  This  "  Royal  Bounty  "  was  continued  to  at  least  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
t  Hce  p.  57. 
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of  which  j£ll,OOQ  was  invested  in  landed  property  in  England.  By  means 
of  the  income  Missionaries  were  maintained  among  the  natives  in 
New  England  and  New  York  States.  On  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the 
Corporation  necessarily  became  defunct,  but  was  revived  by  a  Charter 
granted  by  Charles  U.  in  1662,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Company  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adjacent 
in  America."  The  new  Charter  was  obtained  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  who  became  the  first  Governor.  The 
operations  of  the  Company  were  carried  on  in  New  England  up  to 
1775,  and  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  caused  by  the  American 
Revolution,  removed  to  New  Brunswick  in  1786,  and  thence  in  1822 
to  other  psui;s  of  British  America,  an  extension  being  made  also  to  the 
West  Indies  for  the  period  1823-40.  The  funds  of  the  Company,  for 
the  regulation  of  which  three  decrees  of  Chancery  have  been  obtained 
(17^,  1808,  1836),  now  yield  an  annual  income  of  £3,600  (from  invest- 
ments). This,  the  first  Missionary  Society  estabUshed  in  England,  is 
generally  known  as  "  The  New  England  Company."  As  reconstituted 
in  1662  it  was  limited  to  forty-five  members,  consisting  of  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  [2]. 

About  twelve  years  later  the  existence  in  England  of  "  infamous 
clabs  of  Atheists,  Deists,  and  Socinians"  'labouring  to  propa- 
gate their  pernicious  principles,"  excited  some  members  of  the 
National  Church,  who  had  a  true  concern  for  the  honour  of  God, 
to  form  themselves  also  into  Societies,  "  that  so  by  their  united 
zeal  and  endeavours  they  might  oppose  the  mischief  of  such 
dangerous  principles,  and  fortifie  both  themselves  and  others  against 
the  attempts  of  those  sons  of  darkness,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  root  out  (if  possible)  the  very  notions  of  Divine  things  and  all 
differences  of  Good  and  Evil."  Encouraged  by  several  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  who,  as  well  as  Queen  Anne,  inquired  into  and  approved 
of  their  methods  and  orders,  these  Religious  Societies  soon  spread 
thronghout  the  kingdom — increasing  to  forty-two  ia  London  and 
Westminster  alone — and  became  "  very  instrumental  in  promoting,  in 
some  churches.  Daily  Prayers,  Preparatory  Sermons  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  every  Lord*s  Day 
and  Holy  Day,  and  many  other  excellent  designs  conformable  to  the 
Doctrine  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  have  not 
a  little  contributed  to  promote  religion."  [See  **  A  Letter  from  a 
Residing  Member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
in  London  to  a  Corresponding  Member  in  the  Country "  (Downing, 
London,  1714) ;  also  Dr.  Josiah  Woodward's  "  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Prc^ess  of  the  Religious  Societies  in  the  City  of  London  "  (1701)   [3].] 

Among  the  promoters  of  this  movement  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bbay.  Bom  at  Marston,  Shropshire,  in  1656,  and  educated  at  Oswestry 
and  at  Hart  Hall  (or  Hertford  College),  Oxford,  he  became  successively 
Curate  of  Bridgnorth  (Shropshire),  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Price  at 
Park  Hall  (Warwickshire),  Incumbent  of  Lea  Marston,  Vicar  of  Over 
Whitacre,  and  in  1690  Rector  of  Sheldon,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  in  1730.  On  his  appointment  as 
Ecclesiastical  Commissary  for  Maryland  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
1696,  Dr.  Bbay,  before  proceeding  to  America,  employed  his  time  in 
sending  out  clergymen  and  supplying  them  with  suitable  libraries. 
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And  failing  to  obtain  assistance  from  Parliament,  he  originated  the 
plan  of  a  Society  to  be  incorporated  by  Charter,  for  spreading  Christian 
knowledge  at  home  and  in  the  plantations  or  colonies.  The  plan  was 
laid  before  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1697  ;  it  could  not  then  be  fully 
carried  out,  but  it  soon  gave  rise  to  the  "  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge." 

The  foreign  branch  of  the  designs  of  this  excellent  institution — 
declared  at  the  outset  to  be  "  the  fixing  Parochial  Libraries  throughout 
the  Plantations  (especially  on  the  Continent  of  North  America)  " — 
had  not  been  extended  to  the  employment  of  Missionaries,  when  it 
devolved*  on  a  new  organisation  formed  specially  for  the  supply  of  U\dng 
agency  abroad,  viz.,  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  first  meeting  of  the  S.P.C.K.  was 
held  on  March  8,  1699,  the  members  present  being  the  Lord  Guildford, 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackwortli,  Mr.  Justice  Hook,  Dr.  Bray,  and  Colonel 
Colchester.  In  December  1699  Dr.  Bray,  having  been  obliged  to  sell 
his  effects  and  raise  money  on  credit  to  pay  for  his  voyage,  left  for 
America,  where  he  organised  as  far  as  he  then  could  the  Church  in  Mary- 
land, and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1700  in  order  to 
secure  the  Boyal  Assent  to  a  Bill  for  its  orderly  constitution.  At  homo 
much  interest  was  aroused  in  his  Mission,  Archbishop  Tenison 
declaring  that  it  would  be  "of  the  greatest  consequence  imaginable  '* 
to  the  estabhshment  of  religion  in  America  [4].  Without  doubt  it 
was  mainly  the  action  taken  by  Dr.  Bray  that  inspired  the  efforts  made 
in  the  next  year  by  Convocation,  the  Archbishop,  Bishop  Compton, 
and  the  S.P.C.K.,  w4th  the  view  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts.  The  Minutes  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 
x)f  the  Province  of  Canterbury  show  that  on  March  18,  1701 : — 

"  At  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Isham,  a  Committee  of  twelve  were  named  to  enquire 
into  Ways  and  Means  for  promoting  Christian  Religion  in  our  Foreign  Plan- 
tations :  and  the  said  Committee  are  directed  to  consult  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
XiONDON  about  the  premises  as  often  as  shall  be  found  necessary.  Et  ulterius 
ordindrunt — that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Committee,  that  they  consider 
the  promotion  of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  And  that  it  be  a  further 
instruction  to  the  said  Committee  to  consider  how  to  promote  the  worship  of  God 
: -amongst  seafaring  men  whilst  at  sea.  And  it  was  declared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  That  any  members  might  come  and  propose  anything  to  this  or  any 
other  Committee,  unless  it  was  otherwise  ordered  by  this  house,  but  none  to  have 
liberty  of  suffrage  except  such  as  are  deputed  to  be  of  the  Committee."  [Page  243 
of  Tfie  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  1700  [1701].    London :  A.  and  J.  Churchill,  1702.] 

According  to  Dr.  Atterbuky  (Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 

Convocation) : — 

*•  When  business  of  high  consequences  to  the  Church,  and  such  as  was  likely 
to  do  honour  to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  started  by  the  clergy,  attempts  of  the 
game  kind,  without  doors,  were  set  forward  which  might  supersede  theirs.  Thus 
when  the  Committee,  I  have  mentioned,  was  appointed,  March  13th,  1700  [1701],  to 
consider  what  might  be  done  towards  *  propagating  the  Christian  religion,  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  Church  of  England,  in  our  Foreign  Plimtations ' ;  and  that  Committee, 
composed  of  very  venerable  and  experienced  men,  well  suited  to  such  an  enquiry, 
had  sat  several  times  at  St.  Paul's,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  business 
referred  to  them,  a  Charter  was  presently  procured  to  place  the  consideration  of 
that  matter  in  other  hands,  where  it  now  remains,  and  will,  we  hope,  produce 

•  See  p.  6. 
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•zcellent  frails.  Bat  whatsoever  they  are,  they  mast  be  acknowledged  to  have 
sprang  from  the  over  tares  to  that  purpose  first  made  by  the  Lower  House  of  Ck)n- 
vocation.'*  [Page  13  of  Preface  to  Some  Proceedings  in  the  Convocation  of  1705 
(by  Dr.  Atterbary)  1708.] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  was  held  on 
March  16,  1701,  and  within  the  next  three  weeks  Dr.  Bray  appealed 
to  Wilham  III.  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty ,  tJie  humble  Petition  of  Tsouab 
B&AT,  D.D., 

**  Humbly  shewcth^ 

**  That  the  Numbers  of  the  Inhabitants  of  your  Majesty's  Provinces  in  America 
have  of  late  Years  greatly  increased  ;  that  in  many  of  the  Colonies  thereof,  more 
especially  on  the  Continent,  they  are  in  very  much  Want  of  Instruction  in  the 
Christian  Religion^  and  in  some  of  them  utterly  destitute  of  the  same,  they  not 
being  able  of  themselves  to  raise  a  sufficient  Maintenance  for  an  Orthodox  Clergy 
to  live  amongst  them,  and  to  make  such  other  Provision,  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  Parts. 

••  Your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  That  upon  his  late  Arrival  into  England' 
from  thence,  and  his  making  known  the  aforesaid  Matters  in  this  City  and 
Kingdom,  he  hath  great  Reason  to  believe,  that  many  Persons  would  contribute,  as. 
well  by  Legacy,  as  Gift,  if  there  were  any  Body  Corporate,  and  of  perpetual  Suc- 
cession now  in  Being,  and  establish 'd  in  this  Kingdom,  proper  for  the  Lodging  of 
the  said  Legacies  and  Grants  therein. 

"  Now  forasmuch  as  Your  Majesty  hath  already  been  graciously  pleas'd  to  take 
the  State  of  the  Souls  of  Your  Majesty's  Subjects  in  those  Parts,  so  far  into  Con- 
sideration, as  to  Found,  and  Endow  a  Royal  College  in  Virginia^  for  the  ReUgious 
Education  of  their  Youth,  Your  Petitioner  is  thereby  the  more  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  Your  Majesty  will  also  favour  any  the  like  Designs  and  Ends,  which 
shall  be  Prosecuted  by  proper  and  effectual  Means. 

"  Yoar  Petitioner  therefore,  who  has  lately  been  among  Your  Majesty's  Subjects 
aforesaid,  and  has  seen  their  Wants  and  knows  their  Desires,  is  the  more 
embolden 'd,  humbly  to  request,  that  Your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
issae  Letters  Patent,  to  such  Persons  as  Your  Majesty  shall  think  fit,  thereby  Con- 
stituting them  a  Body  Politick  and  Cokpoiutk,  and  to  grant  to  them  and  their 
Successors,  such  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Immunities  as  Your  Majesty  in  great 
Wisdom  shall  think  meet  and  necessary  for  the  Effecting  the  aforesaid  Ends  and 
Designs. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  Pray  dc, 

"  Thomas  Bbat*'*^ 

The  reception  of  the  above  is  thus  recorded  : — 

"Whtte-Hall,  April  1th,  1701. 

"His  Majesty  having  been  moved  upon  this  Petition  is  graciously  pleas'd  to 
refer  the  same  to  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Mr.  Solicitor- General,  to  consider  thereof,  and 
Report  his  Opinion,  what  His  Majesty  may  fitly  do  therein;  whereupon  His 
Majesty  will  declare  His  farther  Pleasure. 

*•  JA.  Vernon."  [6] 

The  matter  was  now  formally  taken  up  by  the  S.P.C.K.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  that  Society  on  May  5,  1701,  "  the  Draught  of  a  Charter  for  the 
Erecting  a  Corporation  for  Propagating  the  Gospell  in  Foreign  Parts 
was  read,"  and  on  May  12  Dr.  Bray's  petition  with  other  papers 
relating  to  the  subject.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  first 
to  promise  a  subscription  (twenty  guineas)  towards  the  charges  ot 
passing  the  Charter,  which  document  was  on  May  19  '^  again  read  and 
debated  and  several  amendments  made,  and  the  names  of  the  Secretary 
lod  other  o£Bcer8  • .  .  agreed  to."    It  being  *'  very  late"  its  further  con- 
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sideration  was  "  referred  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Mr.  Comyns,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Hook,  and  the  Secretary."  The  S.P.C.K.  (May  26)  under- 
took to  advance  the  "  moneys  wanting  for  the  Payment  of  the  Charter," 
and  (June  9)  £20  was  actually  paid  on  this  account.  [See  also  p.  822.] 
The  Charter  as  granted  by  Wilham  III.  [see  p.  925]  was  laid  before  the 
S.P.C.K.  by  Dr.  Bray  on  June  23,  and  thanks  were  tendered  to  him 
for  "  his  great  care  and  pains  in  procuring  the  grant,''  and  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  "  promoting  the  passing  the  aforesaid 
Letters  Patents,*'  and  the  latter  was  asked  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
new  Society  [6].  It  should  here  be  noted  that  in  a  **  form  of 
subscription  for  raising  the  money  due  to  Dr.  Bray  upon  account  of 
the  Plantations,"  adopted  by  the  S.P.C.K.  in  November  1701,  it  is 
stated  that  there  remained  due  to  Dr.  Bray  £200,  "  part  of  a  greater 
sum  by  him  advanced  upon  the  credit  of  pubhc  Benefactions  towards 
the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,"  that  the  said  sums  had  been  really  expended  by  him  upon 
that  account,  in  particular  "divers  ministers"  had  been  **  sent  over," 
and  "many  Parochial  Libraries"  "fixed  in  the  Plantations  on  the 
said  continent."  It  was  added  that  the  S.P.C.K.  had  "  thought  fit  to 
sink  the  subscriptions  for  the  plantations  (to  which  all  their  members 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  upon  admittance)  by  Reason  that  that  Branch 
of  their  Designs  is  determined  "  by  the  incorporation  of  the  S.P.G., 
which  included  most  of  the  members  of  the  S.P.C.K  [7].  [N.B. — The 
operations  of  the  S.P.C.K.  did  not,  however,  long  remain  restricted  to 
the  British  Isles.  From  1710  to  1825  it  supported  Missions  in  India 
conducted  by  Lutherans  [sec  p.  501-8],  and  though  its  employment  of 
Missionaries  then  ceased  it  has  since  continued  to  assist  materially  in 
building  up  branches  of  the  English  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  on  June  27,  1701,  at  Lambeth  Palace,*  and 
there  were  present ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President ;  the 
Bishops  of  London  (Compton),  Bangor  (Evans),  Chichester  (Williams), 
and  Gloucester  (Fowler) ;  Sir  John  Philips,  Sir  WilHam  Hustler,  Sir 
George  Wheler,  Sir  Eichard  Blackmore,  Mr.  Jervoyse,  Serjeant  Hook, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Sherlock),  Dr.  Stanley  (Archdeacon  of  London), 
Dr.  Kennett  (Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon) ;  the  Eev.  Drs.  Mapletoft, 
Hody,  Stanhope,  Evans,  Bray,  Woodward,  and  Butler;  Mr.  Shute, 
Drs.  Slare  and  Han'ey;  and  Messrs.  Chamberlayne,  Brewster, 
Nichols,  Bromfield,  Bulstrode,  and  Trymmer.  After  **  His  Majestie's 
Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  constituting  a  Cor- 
poration for  Propagating?  the  Gospell  in  Foreign  Parts  were  read," 
officers  and  members  were  elected,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
preparation  of  a  Seal  and  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders,  also  for 
the  printing  of  copies  of  the  Charter,  and  defraying  the  charges  of 
passing  it  [8]. 

The  second  meeting,  held  July  8,  1701,  at  the  Cockpit,  decided 
that  the  device  of  the  Seal  should  be : — 

"  A  ship  under  sail,  maldng  towards  a  point  of  land ;  upon  the 
prow  standing  a  minister  with  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand ;  people 
standing  on  the  shore  in  a  posture  of  expectation,  and  using  these 
words,  Transiens  adjuva  7zo5." 

*  Place  not  stated  in  S.P.G.  Journal,  bat  recorded  in  that  of  SJ?.C.K.,  Jnne  80, 1701. 
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The  Bye*Law8  and  Standing  Orders  adopted  at  this  meeting 
proYided  that  the  business  of  the  Society  should  be  opened  with  prayer, 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  sermon  [see  p.  888],  and  that  the 
following  oath  should  be  tendered  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Society 
before  admission,  to  their  respective  offices :  ''  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I 
will  faithfully  and  duly  execute  the  office  .  .  .  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Forreign  Parts,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.     So  help  me  God  *'  *  [9]. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  for  many  years  held  generally  at 
Archbishop  Tenison's  Library  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  the 
episcopate  being  largely  represented,  notwithstanding  that  the  hour  was 
frequently  as  early  as  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning.     [See  Journals.] 

On  March  6,  1702,  a  Committee  was  appointed  "to  receive  all 
proposals  that  may  be  offered  to  them  for  the  Promoting  the  designs 
of  this  Society,  and  to  prepare  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  "  [10].  From  June  18,  1708,  this  body  became  known  as  **  the 
Standing  Committee  "  [11] :  its  meetings  were  long  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Chapter  House  [12],  and  up  to  1882  it  continued  subject  to  "the* 
Society  *'  as  represented  in  the  Board  meetings.  On  April  6  of  that 
year  a  **  Supplemental  Charter  "  was  granted  to  the  Society  [sc^  p.  929], 
one  result  of  which  was  that  the  Standing  Committee  was  placed  on  a 
fuUy  representative  basis,  and  thus  became  for  nearly  every  purpose  the 
Executive  of  the  Society  [18]. 

On  August  16,  1701,  the  Society  entered  on  an  enquiry  into  the 
religious  state  of  the  Colonies ;  information  was  sought  and 
obtained  from  trustworthy  persons  at  home  and  abroad — the 
Bishop  of  London,  English  merchants.  Colonial  Governors,  con- 
gregations, &c.t — and  on  October  17  progress  was  made  in  raising 
"  a  Fund  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Forrein  Parts  "  [14]. 

The  Charter  shows  that  the  Society  was  incorporated  for  the 
threefold  object  of  (1)  providing  a  maintenance  for  an  orthodox  Clergy 
in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  of  Great  Britain  beyond  the 
seas,  for  the  instruction  of  the  King's  loving  subjects  in  the  Christian 
religion  ;  (2)  making  such  other  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  parts  ;  and  (8)  receiving,  managing, 
and  disposing  of  the  charity  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  for  those 
purposes.  The  construction  placed  upon  the  first  two  heads  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society  was  thus  stated  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
first  anniversary  sermon,  Feb.  1702  : — 

**  The  design  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the  State  of  Religion  as  well  as  may 
be  among  our  own  People  there,  which  by  all  accounts  we  have,  very  much  wants 
their  Pious  care  :  and  then  to  proceed  in  the  best  Methods  they  can  towards  the 

Conversion  of  the  Natives The  breeding  up  of  Persons  to  understand  the 

^reat  variety  of  Languages  of  those  Countries  in  order  to  be  able  to  Converse  with 


•  In  conformity  with  the  proviBions  of  Act  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  cap.  02,  the  following 
••*  declaration  "  was  gnbstitnted  for  the  "  oath  "  in  188«.  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  decaare  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  duly  execute  the  office  of  .  .  .  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
<lo8pel  in  Foreign  Parts."     In  1850  the  declaration  was  abolished  [9a]. 

+  In  particTUar  see  Memorial  of  Colonel  Morris  "concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in 
the  Jerseys,"  &c.  and  Philadelphia ;  Governor  Dudley's  "  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion 
in  the  Ei^^h  Plantations  in  North  America  " ;  Rev.  G.  Keith's  Letter  "  About  the  State 
of  Qnakenun  in  North  America  " ;  a  Letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  **  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  " ;  and  "A  List "  (furnished  by 

Bishop  of  London)  "  of  all  the  Parishes  in  the  EngUsh  Plantations  ic  America  "  [14aJ. 
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the  Natives,  and  Preach  the  Gospel  to  them  ....  this  is  very  great  Cftariti/, 
indeed  the  greatest  Charity  we  can  show ;  it  is  Charity  to  the  Souls  of  men,  to  the 
Souls  of  a  great  many  of  our  awn  People  in  those  Countries  who  by  this  may  be 
reformed,  and  put  in  a  better  way  for  Salvation  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  Grace 
which  in  many  places  they  very  much  want,  but  especially  this  may  be  a  great 
Charity  to  the  souls  of  many  of  those  poor  Natives  who  may  by  this  be  converted 
from  that  state  of  Barbarism  and  Idolatry  in  which  they  now  live,  and  be  brought 
into  the  Sheep-fold  of  our  blessed  Saviour  "  [15], 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  interpretation  would  not  be  adhered 
to,  for  in  1710  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Society  that  that  branch  of  its 
design  which  related  to  the  "conversion  of  heathens  and  infidels'* 
**  ought  to  be  prosecuted  preferably  to  all  others."  [See  p.  69.]  Though, 
the  proposed  exclusive  poHcy  was  not  pursued,  the  Society  through- 
out its  history  has  sought  to  convert  the  heathen  as  well  as  to  make 
spiritual  provision  for  the  Christian  Colonists,  and,  according  to  its^ 
abihty,  neither  duty  has  ever  been  neglected  by  it.  On  this  subject 
much  ignorance  has  hitherto  prevailed  at  home  ;  and  in  some  quarters 
it  is  still  maintained  that  the  Society  did  nothing  for  the  evangehsation 
\){  the  heathen  to  entitle  it  to  be  ceiled  "  Missionary  "  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  present  century.  The  facts  are  that  the  conversion  of 
the  negroes  and  Indians  formed  a  prominent  branch  of  the  Society'^ 
operations  from  the  first.  The  object  was  greatly  promoted  by  the- 
distribution  of  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Fleetwood  of  St.  Asaph  in  1711  [16], 
and  of  three  addresses*  by  Bishop  Gibson  of  London  in  1727  [17] ;  and 
to  quote  from  a  review  of  the  Society's  work  in  1741  by  Bishop  Seeker, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 

**  In  less  than  forty  Years,  under  many  Discouragements,  and  with 
an  income  very  disproportionate  to  the  Vastness  of  the  Undertaking,  a 
great  deal  hath  been  done ;  though  little  notice  may  have  been  taken 
of  it,  by  Persons  unattentive  to  these  things,  or  backward  to  acknowledge 
them.  Near  a  Hundred  Churches  have  been  built :  above  ten  thousand 
Bibles  and  Common-Prayers,  above  a  hundred  thousand  other  pious 
Tracts  distributed :  great  Multitudes,  upon  the  whole,  of  Negroes  and 
Indians  brought  over  to  the  Christian  Faith  :  many  numerous  Congre- 
gations have  been  set  up,  which  now  support  the  Worship  of  God  at  their 
own  Expence,  where  it  was  not  known  before ;  and  Seventy  Persons 
are  constantly  employed,  at  the  Expence  of  the  Society,  in  the  farther 
Service  of  the  Gospel"  [18]. 

Further  proof  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapters,  which  contain- 
a  brief  record  of  the  Society's  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
particular,  see  the  accounts  of  the  early  Missions  to  the  heathen  in  New 
York  Province  [Negroes  and  Indians,  1704»  &c.,  pp.  68-74],  in  the  West 
Indies  [Negroes,  1712,  &c.,  pp.  194,  199,  &c.],  in  Central  America. 

•  (1)  ">.ii  Address  to  Serious  Christians  among  ourselves,  to  Assist  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  in  carrying  on  the  Work  of  Instructing  the  Negroes  in  our 
Plantations  abroad."  (2)  "  Letter  to  the  Masters  and  MistrcsBes  of  Families  in  the 
English  Plantations  abroad ;  Exliorting  them  to  encourage  and  promote  the  Instruction 
of  Uieir  Negroes  in  the  Christian  Faith."  (8)  "  Letter  to  the  Missionaries  in  the  English 
Plantations;  exhorting  them  to  give  their  Assistance  towards  the  Instruction  of  tho 
Negroes  of  their  Several  Parishes,  in  the  Christian  Faith  "  [17a]. 
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[Moskito  Indians,  1747,  &c.,  pp.  284-6],  in  West  Africa  [Negroes, 
1752,  Ac,  pp.  254-8],  and  in  Canada  [Indians,  1778,  &c.,  pp.  189-40, 
154,  165,  &c.];  see  also  pp.  86,  192,  252,  882,  &c. 

Rr/erences  (Chapter  I.) — [1]  R.  1706,  pp.  11-14.  [2]  Accounts  of  the  New  England 
Company.  [3]  British  Museum,  and  "  American  Pamphlets,  1650-1704,"  in  S.P.G. 
"  White  Kennet "  Library  (bound  in  green).  [4]  S.P.C.K.  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1700.  [5] 
"Life  and  Designs"  &c.  of  Dr.  Bray:  Brotherton,  London,  1706  (S.P.O.  "White 
Kennet"  Library).  [6]  S.P.C.K.  Journal,  May  5,  12,  19,  26,  and  June  9,  28,  1701. 
[7]  8.P.C.K.  Journal,  Nov.  4  and  18,  1701.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  1,  pp.  1-8,  and  page  822  of  this 
book.  [0]  Jo.,  V.  1,  pp.  4-5.  [9a]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  64,  121 ;  R.  1884-6,  p.  vi. ;  R.  1886» 
p.  vi ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  85,  107.  [10]  Jo.,  V.  1,  p.  89.  [11]  Jo.,  V.  1,  p.  109.  [12]  See  the 
Standing  Committee  Books.  :[l3]  See  the  Bye-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  for 
the  period.  [14]  Jo.,  Y.  1,  pp.  18-18,  and  p.  822  of  this  book.  [14a]  Jo.,  V.  1,  p.  18» 
ajid  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  4-42;  do.  B,  pp.  1-6.  [16]  S.P.G.  Anniversary  Sermon,  1702» 
pp.  17-18.  [16]  Printed  in  S.P.G.  Report  for  1710.  [17  &  17a]  R.  1740,  pp.  66-8,  and 
porinied  in  full  in  Hnmphreys'  Historical  Account,  1780,  pp.  250-75.  [18]  S.P.G.  Anni> 
Tersary  Sermon,  1741,  pp.  11-12. 


CHAPTER  n. 

NOBTH  AMERICA  :    THE  OLDER  COLONIES,  NOW  THE 
UNITED  STATES— (INTRODUCTION). 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain^ 
extending  along  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,  from  South 
Carohna  to  Maine,  together  "with  the  negroes,  and  with  the  Indian 
trihes  who  dwelt  further  mland,  constituted  the  principal  Mission- 
field  of  the  Society.  These  Colonies  'were  first  settled  by  private 
adventurers,  mostly  representatives  of  divers  denominations,  dissenting 
firom  the  Mother  Church,  yet  too  much  divided  among  themselves  to* 
preserve,  in  some  parts,  even  the  form  of  religion.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  prominent  recognition  of  rehgion  in  the  original  schemes 
of  colonisation,  the  Society  found  this  field  occupied  by  250,000 
settlers,  of  whom  whole  Colonies  were  Uving  **  without  God  in  the 
world,''  while  others  were  distracted  with  almost  every  variety  of 
strange  doctrine.  Church  ministrations  were  accessible  only  at  a  few 
places  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  in  the  towns  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  and  the  neighbouring  Indians  had  been  partly 
instructed  by  the  Jesuits  and  by  John  Eliot  and  agents  of  the  New 
England  Company.  Until  1785  the  Society  laboured  to  plant,  in  all 
its  fulness,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  those  regions. 

In  the  Rev.  George  Keith  the  Society  found  one  able  and  wiUing, 
not  only  to  advise,  but  also  to  lead  the  way.  Originally  a  Presbyterian^ 
he  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Bishop  Burnet  at  Aberdeen,  but  soon 
after  graduating  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and  went  to  New  Jersey  and 
afterwards  to  Pennsylvania.  There  he  became  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Quakerism,  and  returning  to  England  in  1694  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Mother  Church  and  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  1700. 
His  zeal  and  energy,  combined  with  his  experience  of  the  countrJ^ 
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pointed  him  out  as  well  qualified  for  the  service  of  the  Society. 
Accordingly  he  was  adopted  as  its  first  Missionary  on  Feb.  27,  1702  [1], 
and  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gordon  (appointed  March  20)  [2],  sailed 
from  England  on  April  24, 1702.  Among  their  fellow-passengers  were 
Colonel  Dudley,  Governor  of  New  England,  and  Colonel  Morris, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  John  Talbot,  Chaplain  of  the 
ship,  from  each  of  whom  they  received  encouragement,  and  Talbot 
was  so  impressed  with  Eeith*s  undertaking  that  he  enlisted  as 
companion  Missionary  [8].  They  landed  at  Boston  on  June  11,  and 
on  the  next  day  Keith  wrote  to  the  Society : — 

"  Colonel  Dudley  was  so  very  civil  and  kind  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  me  that  he 
caused  us  both  to  eat  at  his  table  all  the  voyage,  and  his  conversation  was  both 
pleasant  and  instructive,  insomuch  that  the  great  cabin  of  the  ship  was  like  a 
colledge  for  good  discourse,  both  in  matters  theological  and  philosophical,  and  very 
cordially  he  joined  daily  with  us  in  divine  worship,  and  I  well  understand  he 
purposeth  to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  place.  Also  Colonel  Morris  was  very  civil  and  kind  to  us,  and 
80  was  the  captain  of  the  ship,  called  the  Centurion,  and  all  the  inferior  officers, 
and  all  the  mariners  generally,  and  good  order  was  kept  in  the  ship ;  so  that  if 
any  of  the  seamen  were  complained  upon  to  the  captain  for  profane  swearing,  he 
oaused  to  punish  them  according  to  the  usuall  custom,  by  causing  them  to  carry  a 
heavy  woodden  collar  about  their  neck  for  an  hour,  that  was  both  painful  and 
shameful ;  and,  to  my  observation  and  knowledge,  severall  of  the  seamen,  as  well 
as  the  officers,  joined  devoutly  with  us  in  our  daily  prayers  according  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  so  did  the  other  gentlemen  that  were  passengers  with  us  "  [4J. 

The  object  of  Keith's  Mission  was  to  enquire  into  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  and  to  endeavour  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  the  Christian  religion.  How  that  object  was  accomphshed  is  fully 
told  in  his  Journal  pubUshed  after  his  return  to  England  [5],  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary : — 

**  I  have  given  an  entire  .Journal  of  my  two  Years'*  Missionary  Travel  and  Service, 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  betwixt  Piscataway  lUvcr  in  New  England^ 
and  Coreiuck  in  North  Carolina  ;  of  extent  in  Length  about  eight  hundred  miles ; 
with  which  Bounds  are  Ten  distinct  Colonies  and  Governments,  all  under  the 
Crown  of  England^  viz.,  Pi^catawayy  Boston  [Colony  called  Massachnsett's  Bay], 
Bhod,  Island  [Colony  included  also  Naraganset,  and  other  adjacent  parts  on  the 
Continent],  Connccticot,  Neiv  York,  East  and  West  Jersey,  Pensilvaniay  Maryland, 
Virginia^  and  North  Carolina,  I  travelled  twice  over  most  of  those  Governments 
and  Colonies,  and  I  preached  oft  in  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Pensilvania, 
West  and  East  Jersey,  and  New  York  Provinces,  where  we  continued  longest,  and 
found  the  greatest  occasion  for  our  service. 

"As  concerning  the  success  of  me  and  my  Fellow-Labourer,  Mr.  John  Talbot's, 
Ministry,  in  the  Places  where  we  travelled,  I  shall  not  say  much;  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  something  be  said,  to  the  glory  of  God  alone,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  others,  who  may  hereafter  be  imployed  in  the  like 
Service. 

"  Li  all  the  places  where  we  travelled  and  preached,  we  found  the  people 
generally  well  affected  to  the  Doctrine  that  we  preached  among  them,  and  they  did 
generally  join  with  us  decently  in  the  Liturgy,  and  Public  Prayers,  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  after  the  Usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  use  them.    And  where  Ministers  were  wanting  (as  there  were  wanting 

•  Keith  was  actually  "  two  years  and  twenty  weeks  "  in  the  Society's  service,  and  on 
completing  his  mission  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  in  consideration  of 
**  bis  great  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  plantations,"  &c.  [6]. 
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in  many  places)  the  People  earnestly  desired  as  to  present  their  Request  to  the 
Honoumble  Society^  to  send  Ministers  unto  them,  which  accordingly  I  have  done : 
and,  in  answer  to  their  request,  the  Society  has  sent  to  such  places  as  seemed 
most  to  want,  a  considerable  number  of  Missionaries. 

**  Beside  the  general  Success  we  had  (praised  be  God  for  it)  both  in  our  Preach- 
ing, and  much  and  frequent  Conference  wiUi  People  of  Diverse  Perswasions,  many  of 
-wb^ch  had  been  wholly  strangers  to  the  Way  of  the  Church  of  England ;  who, 
after  they  had  observed  it  in  the  Publick  Prayers,  and  reading  the  Lessons  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  manner  of  the 
Administration  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  greatly  affected  with  it, 
and  some  of  which  declared  their  great  satisfaction  and  the  Esteem  they  had  of  the 
Solemn  and  edifying  manner  of  our  Worship  and  Administration,  far  above  whatever 
they  could  observe  in  other  Ways  of  Worship  known  to  them. 

"  To  many,  our  Ministry  was  as  the  sowing  the  Seed  and  Planting,  who,  probably, 
never  so  much  as  heard  one  orthodox  Sermon  preached  to  them,  before  we  came 
and  Preached  among  them,  who  received  the  Word  with  Joy ;  and  of  whom  we 
have  good  Hope,  that  they  will  be  as  the  good  ground,  that  brought  forth  Fniit, 
some  Thirty,  some  Sixty,  and  some  an  Hundred  Fold.  And  to  many  others  it 
was  a  watering  to  what  had  been  formerly  Sown  and  Planted  among  them  ;  some 
of  the  good  Fruit  whereof  we  did  observe,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  great 
Comfort.  .  .  Almost  in  all  these  Countries  where  we  Travelled  and  Laboured  .  •  . 
by  the  Blessing  of  God  on  our  Labours,  there  are  good  Materials  prepared  for  the 
Building  of  Churches,  of  living  Stones,  as  soon  as,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
Ministers  shall  be  sent  among  them  who  have  the  discretion  and  due  qualifications 
requisite  to  build  with  them  "  [7]. 

In  a  letter  (Feb.  24, 1703)  written  during  his  Mission,  Keith  said : — 

"  There  is  a  mighty  cry  and  desire,  almost  in  all  places  where  we  have  travelled, 
to  have  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  sent  to  them  in  these  Northern  parts 
of  America.  .  .  If  they  come  not  timely  the  whole  country  will  be  overrunne  with 
Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers  "  [8]. 

Mr.  Talbot  also  wrote  (Sept.  1, 1703)  :— 

**  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  consider  the  years  that  are  past ;  how  some  that  were  bom 
of  the  English  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  how  many  others  were  baptized 
in  his  name,  and  [have]  fallen  away  to  Heathenism,  Quakerism,  and  Atheism,  for 
want  of  Confirmation.  .  . 

**  The  poor  Church  has  nobody  upon  the  spot  to  comfort  or  confirm  her  children  ; 
nobody  to  ordain  several  that  are  willing  to  serve,  were  they  authorized,  for  the 
work  of  the  Ministry.  Therefore  they  fall  back  again  into  the  herd  of  the 
Dissenters,  rather  than  they  will  be  at  the  Hazard  and  Charge  to  goe  as  far  as 
England  for  orders :  so  that  we  have  seen  several  Counties,  Islands,  and  Provinces, 
which  have  hardly  an  orthodox  minister  am'st  them,  which  might  have  been  sup- 
ply'd,  had  we  been  so  happy  as  to  see  a  Bishop  or  Suffragan  Apud  Americanos**  [9J. 

These  representations  were  followed  by  petitions  from  multitudes 
of  Colonists,  whom  the  Society  strove  to  supply  with  the  full 
ministrations  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  using  direct  means 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  whether  Negroes,  Indians,  or 
Whites. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  meet  the  calls  for  pastors,  evangelists, 
and  school  teachers,  the  Society  distributed  great  quantities  of  Bibles, 
Prayer-Books,  and  other  religious  works  [see  p.  798] ;  "  and  for  an 
example,  to  furnish  the  Churches  with  suitable  ornaments,"  it  sent 
services  of  Conununion  Plate,  with  linen,  &c.  [10]. 

The  hindrances  to  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  Church  in 
America  in  the  18th  century  may  be  indicated,  but  cannot  be  realised 
in  this  age.    As  the  chief  hindrance  is  fully  stated  in  another  chapter 
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[see  p.  748],  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  want  of  a  Bishop  was 
severely  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Church  in  each  of  the  following 
colonies. 

Beferences  (Chapter  H.)— Tl]  Jo.,  V.  1,  p.  32.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  1,  pp.  46-7.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  1, 
Aug.  21,  Sep.  18,  Nov.  20, 1702.'^  [4]  A  MSS.,  V.  1,  No.  9.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Aug.  20  and  28, 
1704 ;  July  20,  1705 ;  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1  and  28,  March  15,  May  17,  July  19,  and  Aug.  16, 
1706.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Oct.  20  and  Dec.  16,  1704.  [7]  Keith's  Journal,  pp.  8^-6.  [8]  A. 
MSS.,  V.  1,  No.  87.    [9]  A  MSS.,  V.  1,  No.  125.    [10]  R.  1706,  pp.  7»-4. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

South  Cabolina  (originally  united  with  North  Carolina  in  one  colony),  was  settled 
under  a  Charter  granted  to  a  Company  in  1662,  who»e  professed  motives  were  a  desiro 
to  enlarge  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  "  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  a  country  not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  people 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  God."  ^ut  the  Society  found  in  1701  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  7,000  Colonists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  negroes  and  Indians)  were  themselves  living 
regardless  of  any  religion,  there  being  only  one*  Church  (at  Charlestown),  no  schools 
and  few  dissenting  teachers  of  any  kind. 

The  first  Missionary  of  the  Society  to  South  Carolina,  the  Rev. 
S.  Thomas — who  was  the  third  sent  by  it  to  America — was  less  for- 
tunate in  his  voyage  than  Keith  and  Gordon.  In  the  passage  down 
the  English  Channel  he  was  **  forc'd  to  lye  upon  a  chest,"  and  *'  after 
many  importunate  and  humble  perswasions  "he  at  last  obtained  leave 
to  read  prayers  daily,  but  he  was  "curs'd  and  treated  very  ill  on 
board."  At  Plymouth  he  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  during  his  detention  there  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
oflBciate  '*  severall  Lord's  Day  for  a  minister  att  Plimstock,  who  was  both 
sick  and  lame  . .  .  and  whose  family  "  was  "  great  and  circumstances 
in  the  world  mean."  Receiving  "  nothing  from  him  but  his  blessing 
and  thanks,"  Mr.  Thomas  went  on  his  way  in  another  ship  with  a 
"  civil "  captain,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  **  read  prayers  thrice 
every  day  and  preached  and  catechised  every  Lord's  Day."  After 
"  12  weeks  and  2  dayes  at  sea "  he  arrived  at  Charlestown  on 
Christmas  Day,  1702.  He  was  designed  for  a  Mission  to  the  native 
Yammonsees,  and  on  his  appointment  £10  was  voted  by  the  Society 
**  to  be  laid  out  in  stuffs  for  the  use  of  the  wild  Indians."  Wild  indeed 
they  proved  to  be— they  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards  **  because 
they  would  not  be  Christians,"  and  were  in  so  much  danger  of  an 
invasion  that  they  were  **  not  at  leisure  to  attend  to  instruction  "  ;  nor 
was  it  **  safe  to  venture  among  them."  Surrounding  him,  however, 
were  a  body  of  heathen  equally  needing  instruction,  and  more 
capable  of  receiving  it,  viz.  the  negro  and  Indian  slaves  who  in  the 
Cooper  River  district  alone  outnumbered  the  savage  Yammonsees. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Thomas  settled  in  that  district.  One  of  the  places 
included  in  his  charge  was  Goosecreek,  containing  'Hhe  best  and  most 

*  App.  Jo.  A,  p.  40. 
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numerous  congregation  in  all  Carolina,"  who  were  "  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd"  [1]. 

Numbers  of  the  English  settlers  were  "in  such  a  wilderness 
and  so  destitute  of  spiritual  guides  and  all  the  means  of  grace  " 
that  they  "  were  making  near  approach  to  that  heathenism  which 
is  to  be  found  among  negroes  and  Indians."  Mr.  Thomas  pre- 
vailed with  "the  greatest  part  of  the  people  to  a  religious  care  in 
sanctifying  the  Lord's  Day,"  which  had  been  "generally  pro&ned." 
Many  also  were  induced  to  "set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  their  own 
families,"  to  which  they  had  been  "perfect  strangers."  The  Holy 
Communion  "  had  not  been  administered  "  in  one  district  before  Mr. 
Thomas  came,  and  after  "  much  pains  "  he  could  **  procure  only  five  " 
communicants  at  first.  Before  long  this  number  grew  to  forty-five, 
and  there  was  **  a  visible  abatement  of  immorality  and  profaneness  in 
the  parish,  and  more  general  prevailing  sense  of  reUgion  than  had 
been  before  known  "  [2].  After  taking  great  pains  to  instruct  the 
heathen  slaves  also  (Indians  and  negroes),  some  of  whom  were 
admitted  to  baptism  [8],  Mr.  Thomas  visited  England  on  private  affairs 
in  1706,  at  the  same  time  being  "empowered  and  desired"  by  "the 
Governor,  Council  and  Parliament"  of  Carolina  "to  make  choice  of 
five  such  persons"  as  he  should  "think  fit,  learned,  pious,  and 
laborious  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  officiate  in  the  vacant 
parishes,  pursuant  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  pubHck  worship  of  God  according  to  the  Church  of  England  " 
in  the  Province  [4].  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Thomas  submitted  what 
the  Society  pronounced  to  be  "a  very  fuU  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  South  Carolina "  [5].  He  also  drew 
attention  to  an  objectionable  clause  in  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  above 
referred  to  (passed  Nov.  4,  1704)  [6],  which  placed  in  the  hands  of 
certain  lay  commissioners  the  power  of  removing  the  clergy.  Holding 
"  that  by  Virtue  hereof  the  Ministers  in  South  Carolina  will  be  too 
much  subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  People,"  the  Society  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  agreed  to  "  put  a  stop  to  the  sending  any  ministers  .  .  .  into 
those  parts  till  .  .  .  fully  satisfied  that  the  .  .  .  clauses  are  or  shall . 
be  rescinded,  and  that  the  matter  be  put  into  an  ecclesiastical 
method  "  [7].  While  the  Society  was  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
clergy,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Joseph 
Boone,  merchant,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  many  other  inhabitants 
of  Carolina,  showing : — 

*'  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  the  said  Colony  is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  But  the  Govemour  and  his  Adherents  have  at  last, 
which  the  said  adherents  had  often  threatened,  totally  abolished  it :  For  the  said 
Assembly  hath  lately  passed  an  Act  whereby  twenty  Lay- Persons  therein-named,  are 
made  a  Corporation,  for  the  exercise  of  several  exorbitant  Powers,  to  the  great 
Injury  and  Oppression  of  the  People  in  general,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction,  with  absolute  Power  to  deprive  any  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  his  Benefice,  not  only  for  his  Immorality,  but  even  for  his  Impru- 
dence, or  for  Innumerable  Prejudices  and  animosities  between  such  Minister  and  his 
Parish.  And  the  only  Church  of  England  Minister,  that  is  established  in  the  said 
Colony,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Marston,*  hath  already  been  cited  before  their  Board ; 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Province  take  to  be  a  high  Ecclesiastical  Commission 


[•  Not  a  Missionr.ry  of  the  Society.] 
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Court,  destructive  to  the  very  being  and  essence  of  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
be  had  in  the  utmost  Detestation  and  Abhorrence  by  every  Man  that  is  not  an 
Enemy  to  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.'' 

The  House  of  Lords  expressed  their  opinion — 

"That  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  lately  past  there  ...  so  far  forth  as  the 
same  relates  to  the  establishing  a  Commission  for  the  displacing  the  Hectors  or 
Ministers  of  the  Churches  there,  is  not  warranted  by  the  Charter  granted  to  the 
Proprietors  of  that  Cok)ny,  as  being  not  consonant  to  Reason,  repugnant  to  the  Laws 
of  this  Realm,  and  destructive  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.'' 

On  this  Eesolution  being  laid  before  the  Queen  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint was  effectually  taken  away  [8].  A  new  Act  was  passed  in  1706 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  raising  the  salaries  of  the  clergy 
from  £50  to  j^lOO  per  annum,  and  in  communicating  the  same  to  the 
Society  the  Governor  and  Council  explained  that  the  Clause  in  the 
Act  of  1704  was  "  made  to  get  rid  of  the  incendiaries  and  pest  of  the 
Church,  Mr.  Marston,"  and  had  the  Society  known  the  facts  of  the 
case  it  would  not  have  blamed  them  **  for  taking  that  or  any  other 
way  to  get  rid  of  him.**  Mr.  Boone,  they  stated,  was  **  a  most  rigid 
Dissenter,*'  who,  while  pretending  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Clergy, 
sought  to  destroy  the  Act  "  because  it  established  the  Church  of 
England  .  .  .  and  settled  a  maintenance  on  the  Church  ministers." 
In  proof  of  this  it  should  be  added  that  at  the  very  time  he  was 
championing  the  cause  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Boone  was  engaging  **  two 
Dissenting  ministers  **  and  a  schoolmaster  to  take  back  with  him  to 
Carolina,  and  they  were  actually  fellow-passengers  with  Mr.  Thomas 
on  his  return  in  1706  [9].  Shortly  after  this  the  Governor  and  Council 
addressed  the  following  memoriaJ  to  the  Society : — 

"  We  cou'd  not  omit  this  Opportunity  of  testifying  the  grateful  Sense  we  have  of 
your  most  noble  and  Christian  charity  to  our  poor  Infant  Church  in  this  Province 
expressed  by  the  generous  encouragement  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  those 
who  are  now  coming  Missionaries,  the  account  of  which  we  have  just  now  received, 
by  the  worthy  Missionary  and  our  deserving  Friend  and  Minister,  Mr.  Thomas,  who, 
to  our  great  Satisfaction  is  now  arrived.  The  extraordinary  Hurry  we  are  in, 
occasioned  by  the  late  Invasion,  attempted  by  the  French  and  Spaniards^  from 
whom  God  hath  miraculously  delivered  us,  hath  prevented  our  receiving  a  parti- 
'  cular  account  from  Mr.  Thomas  of  your  Bounty ;  and  also  hath  not  given  us  leisure 
to  view  your  Missionaries'  instructions,  either  in  regard  of  what  relates  to  them,  or 
to  ourselves  :  But  we  shall  take  speedy  care  to  give  them  all  due  Encouragement 
and  the  Venerable  Society  the  utmost  Satisfaction.  There  is  nothing  so  dear  to  us 
as  our  holy  Religion,  and  the  Interest  of  the  Establish'd  Church,  in  which  we  have 
(we  bless  God)  been  happily  educated ;  we  therefore  devoutly  adore  God's  Provi- 
dence for  bringing  and  heartily  thank  your  Society  for  encouraging,  so  many 
Missionaries  to  come  among  us.  We  promise  your  Honourable  Society,  it  shall  bo 
our  daily  Care  and  Study,  to  encourage  their  pious  labours,  to  protect  their  Persons, 
to  revere  their  Authority,  to  improve  by  their  ministerial  Instructions,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  enlarge  their  annua  iSalarys  .  .  .  When  we  have  placed  your 
Missionaries  in  their  several  Parishes  according  to  your  Directions,  and  received 
from  them  an  account  of  your  noble  Benefactions  of  Books  for  each  Parish,  we 
shall  then  write  more  particular  and  full :  In  the  mean  Time,  we  beg  of  your 
Honourable  Society  to  accept  of  our  hearty  gratitude,  and  to  be  assured  of  our 
incere  Endeavour  to  concur  with  them  in  their  most  noble  Design  of  Propagating 
Christ's  holy  Religion.  .  .  .  Sep.  16,  1706  "  [10]. 

By  the  same  body  the  Society  was  informed  in  1706  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  whom  they  reported  that  "  his  exemplary  life, 
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diligent;  preaching  and  obliging  courage  "  had  secured  him  **  the  good< 
will  of  all  men.  •  •  .  He  not  only  brought  over  several  of  the  Dissenters 
but  also  prevailed  upon  several  that  professed  themselves  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  lead  rehgious  lives  and  to  become  constant 
communicants,  and  other  considerable  services  he  did  for  the  Church." 
They  added,  "  We  do  most  humbly  request  your  honourable  Society  to 
send  us  four  more  ministers  for  the  country,  and  upon  your  recom- 
mendation we  shall  have  them  fixed  in  the  several  parishes  there  "  [11]- 
Mr.  Thomas*  widow  was  voted  two  months'  salary  from  the  Society 
and  a  gratuity  of  £25  **  in  consideration  of  the  great  worth  of  .  .  . 
her  husband  and  of  his  dihgence  in  his  ministerial  office  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  missionarys  to  undertake  the  service  of  the 
Society  "  [12]. 

Other  faithful  men  were  found  to  take  up  and  extend  the  work 
begun  in  South  Carohna.  For  the  Colonists,  Missionaries  were  needed 
even  more  than  for  the  negroes  and  Indians.  So  many  of  the  settlers 
hved  "  worse  than  the  heathen  "  that  the  province  was  (in  1710-14) 
"spoiled  with  blasphemy,  Atheism  and  Immorality,"  and  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  free  Indians  embracing  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
'*  scandalous  and  immoral  life  of  the  white  men  "  among  them  calling 
themselves  **  Christians  "  [13].  In  the  case  of  the  slaves  (negroes  and 
Indians),  many  of  the  masters  were  extremely  inhuman,  "  esteeming 
them  no  other  than  beasts,"  and  while,  it  is  hoped,  few  went  to  the 
extent  of  scalping  an  Indian  woman  (as  one  did  in  1710),  the  owners 
generally  were,  at  first,  opposed  to  the  endeavours  of  the  Missionaries 
to  instruct  the  slaves  [14]. 

*<  *  What  t '  said  a  lady ;  considerable  enough  in  any  other  respect  but  in  that  of 
soond  knowledge ;  *  Is  it  possible  that  any  of  my  slaves  could  go  to  heaven,  and 
mast  I  see  them  there  ? '  "  "A  young  gent  had  said  some  time  before  that  he  is 
resolved  never  to  come  to  the  holy  table  while  slaves  are  received  there."  (L.  from 
Bev.  Dr.  Le  Jau,  of  Goosecreek,  Aug.  18,  1711  [15] ). 

All  honour  to  those  who  were  zealous  in  encouraging  the  instruction 
of  their  slaves,  such  as  Mr.  John  Morris  (of  St.  Bartholomew's),  Lady 
Moore,  Capt.  David  Davis,  Mrs.  Sarah  Baker,  and  several  others  at 
Goosecreek,  Landgrave  Joseph  Marton  and  his  wife  (of  St.  Paul's), 
the  Governor  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  (who  were  ready  to  stand 
sureties  for  a  negro),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skeen,  Mrs.  Haigue,  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  [16] .  The  last  two  ladies  were  formally  thanked  by  the  Society 
for  their  care  and  good  example  in  instructing  the  negroes,  of  whom  no 
less  than  twenty- seven  prepared  by  them — including  those  of  another 
planter — were  baptized  by  the  Rev.  E.  Taylor,  of  St.  Andrew's,  within 
two  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  wrote  in  1713 : — 

**  As  I  am  a  Minister  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  Missionary 
of  the  Most  Christian  Society  in  the  whole  world,  I  think  it  my  indispensible  and 
special  duty  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  promote  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
the  poor  heathens  here,  and  more  especially  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  in  my 
own  parish,  which  I  hope  I  can  truly  say  I  have  been  sincerely  and  earnestly 
endeavouring  ever  since  I  was  minister  here  where  there  are  many  Negro  and 
Indian  slaves  in  a  most  pitiful!  deplorable  and  perishing  condition  tho'  little 
pitied  by  many  of  their  masters  and  their  conversion  and  salvation  little  desired 
and  endeavoured  by  them.  If  the  Masters  were  but  good  Christians  themselves 
and  would  but  ooncurre  with  the  Ministers,  we  should  then  have  good  hopes  of  the 
conTerBion  and  salvation  at  least  of  some  of  their  Negro  and  Indian  slaves.    But 
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too  many  of  them  rather  oppose  than  concarr  with  us  and  are  angry  with  as, 
I  am  sure  I  may  say  with  me  for  endeavouring  as  much  as  I  doe  the  conversion  of 
their  slaves.  .  .  .  I  cannH  hut  honour  .  .  .  Madam  Haigue.  .  .  .  In  my  parish  »  .  . 
a  very  considerable  number  of  negroes  .  .  .  were  very  loose  and  wicked  and  little 
inclined  to  Christianity  before  her  coming  among  them.  I  can't  but  honour  her 
so  much  ...  as  to  acquaint  the  Society  with  the  extraordinary  pains  this  gentle- 
'woman,  and  one  Madm.  Edwards,  that  came  with  her,  have  taken  to  instruct  those 
negroes  in  the  principles  of  Christian  Religion  and  to  reclaim  and  reform  them  : 
And  the  wonderfuU  successe  they  have  met  with,  in  about  half  a  year's  time  in 
this  great  and  good  work.  Upon  these  gentlewomen's  desiring  me  to  come  and 
examine  these  negroes  ...  I  went  and  among  other  things  I  asked  them,  Wlio 
Ohrist  was.  They  readily  answered,  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the 
World,  and  told  me  that  they  embraced  Him  with  all  their  hearts  as  such,  and  I 
<lesired  them  to  rehearse  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  10  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  they  did  very  distinctly  and  perfectly.  14  of  them  gave  me  so 
^eat  satisfaction,  and  were  so  very  desirous  to  be  baptized,  that  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  baptize  them  and  therefore  I  baptized  these  14  last  Lord's  Day.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  these  gentlewomen  will  prepare  the  rest  of  them  for  Baptisme  in  a 
little  Time  "  [17]. 

Other  owners  in  the  same  parish  refused  to  allow  their  slaves  to 
uttend  Mr.  Taylor  for  instruction,  but  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
or  some  of  their  families  to  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  this  was  so 
•effectual  that  more  negroes  and  Indians  came  to  church  than  he  could 
find  room  for  [18].  The  desire  of  the  slaves  for  instruction  was  so 
general  that  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  owners  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  whole  of  them  should  not  have  been  brought  to  Christ.  So 
far  as  the  Missionaries  were  permitted,  they  did  all  that  was  possible 
for  their  eVangelisation,  and  while  so  many  "professed  Christians" 
among  the  planters  were  **  lukewarm,"  it  pleased  God  "to  raise  to 
Himself  devout  servants  among  the  heathen,"  whose  faithfulness  was 
commended  by  the  masters  themselves  [19].  In  some  of  the  congre- 
gations the  negroes  or  blacks  furnished  one-half  of  the  Communicants 
out  of  a  total  of  50  [20]. 

The  free  Indians  were  described  as  "  a  good  sort  of  people,  and 
would  be  better  if  not  spoiled  by  bad  example;'*  the  Savannocks  being, 
however,  "dull  and  mean,"  but  the  Floridas  or  Cricks  (Creeks)  "honest, 
poUte,"  and  their  language  "understood  by  many  nations, particularly 
the  Yamousees."  They  had  some  customs  similar  to  the  Jewish  rites, 
such  as  circumcision,  and  feast  of  first-fruits ;  they  loved  justice,  not 
enduring  "  either  to  cheat  or  be  cheated,"  and  had  notions  of  a  Deity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Many  of  them  desired  Missionaries,  but 
the  traders  hindered  this  as  likely  to  interfere  with  one  branch  of  their 
trade  viz.  the  exchanging  of  their  "  European  goods  "  for  slaves  made 
during  wars  instigated  by  themselves  [21]. 

War  had  already  reduced  the  number  of  the  Indians  by  one-half, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  bring  to  them  the  Gospel  of 
peace.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Le  Jau  forwarded  in  1709  a  copy  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Savannah,  the  language  of  the  Southern  Indians,  and  in 
1711  Mr.  J.  Norris,  a  planter,  interviewed  the  Society,  and  was  en- 
couraged in  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  the 
ministry  and  sending  him  to  the  Yammonsees  at  his  own  expense  [22]. 

The  Rev.  G.  Johnston,  of  Charleston,  brought  to  England  in  1718 
a  Yammonsee  prince,  at  the  request  of  his  father  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Indians,  for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  and  the  manners 
of  the  English  nation ;   it  was  decided  that  under  Clause  2  of  the 
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Charter  the  said  youth  might  "be  maintained,  put  to  school  and 
instmcted  at  the  charge  of  the  Society  "  [28].  This  was  done,  and  after 
being  twice  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  he  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  by  him  baptized  in  the  Eoyal 
Chapel  of  Somerset  House  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  1715,  at  the  age 
of  19,  Lord  Carteret,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  South  Carolina,  with  Abel 
Eettilby,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  CsBcilia  Conyers,  being  sponsors,  after  which 
he  was  presented  to  the  King  **  under  the  character  given."  [24].  The 
Society  sent  him  back  with  a  present  for  his  father  of  a  "  gun  or  flfuzee," 
with  a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings,  and  a  letter  of  commendation  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  who  were  **  exhorted  to  contribute  all  they"  could 
•'to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,"  and  it  was  hoped  that  much  would  be 
done,  as  the  "  whole  Province  "  saw  '*  with  admiration  the  improve- 
ment "  of  the  prince  [25].     On  his  return  he  wrote  to  the  Society  : — 

"  Charles  Town  in  South  Carolina,  December  3, 1715. 
"Sib, 

"  I  homblc  thank  the  good  Society  for  all  their  Favours  which  I  never 
forget.  I  got  into  Charles  Town  the  30  September.  I  have  hard  noos  that  my 
Father  as  gone  in  Santaugustena  and  all  my  Friends.  I  hope  he  will  come  to 
Charles  Town.  I  am  with  Mr.  Commissary  Johnston  house.  1  learn  by  Com- 
missary Johnston  as  Lady.  I  read  every  Day  and  night  and  Mr.  Commissary 
Johnston  he  as  well  kind  to  me  alwas.  I  hope  I  learn  better  than  when  I  was  in 
SchooL     Sir,  I  humble  thank  the  good  Society  for  all  their  Favours. 

**  Your  Most  and  Obedient  Servent 

"Prince  George."       [26] 

The  absence  of  the  father  was  caused  by  a  war  in  which  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  This  made  the  prince  extremely  dejected,  but  he 
continued  his  education  under  Mr.  Johnston,  who  took  the  same  caro-^ 
of  him  as  of  his  own  children  [27],  and  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  of  the 
Cherequois  to  let  him  have  his  eldest  son  for  instruction ;  the  Rev.  W. 
Guy  was  also  informed  in  1716  by  Capt.  Cockran,  a  Dissenter  at  Port  . 
Boyal,  that  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Yammonsees  was  with  him,. 
and  that  he  would  take  care  to  instruct  him,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  say  the  Greed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
he  would  present  him  for  baptism  [28]. 

The  efforts  of  a  few  righteous  men  availed  not,  however,  to  save 
the  province  from  the  calamities  of  a  war  which'proved  as  disastrous  to 
the  Mission  cause  as  to  the  material  interests  of  the  coimtry.  This 
war  was  caused  partly  by  the  oppression  of  the  traders  [29],  who, 
having  sown  the  wind,  were  now  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  In  1715 
the  Indians  from  the  borders  of  Fort  St.  Augustino  to  Cape  Fear 
conspired  to  extirpate  the  white  people.  On  the  Wednesday  before 
Easter  some  traders  at  Port  Eoyal,  fearing  a  rising  among  the  Yam* 
monsees,  made  friendly  overtures  to  them,  which  wore  so  well  received 
that  they  remained  in  the  Indian  camp  for  the  night.  At  daybreak 
they  were  greeted  with  a  volley  of  shot,  which  killed  all  but  a  man  and 
a  boy.  These  gave  the  alarm  at  Port  Royal,  and  a  ship  happening  to 
be  in  the  river,  about  800  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Eev.  W. 
Out,  escaped  in  her  to  Charleston,  the  few  families  who  remained  being 
tortured  and  murdered.  The  Appellachees,  the  Calabaws,  and  the 
&eeks  soon  joined  the  Yammonsees.  One  party,  after  laying  waste  St. 
Bartliolomew's,  where  100  Christians  fell  into  their  hands,  was  driven 
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off  the  week  after  Easter  by  Governor  Graven ;  bat  the  Indians  on  the 
northern  side  continued  their  ravages  until  June  18,  when,  after 
massacring  a  garrison,  they  were  finally  defeated  by  Captain  Chicken, 
of  the  Goosecreek  Company. 

The  Missionaries  suffered  grievously  from  the  war — some  barely 
escaping  massacre,  all  being  reduced  and  impoverished.  Timely  help 
from  the  Society  relieved  their  miserable  state,  and  that  of  two  French 
clergymen,  Bev.  J.  La  Pierre,*  of  St.  Dennis,  and  Rev.  P.  de  Eich- 
BOURG,  of  St.  Jameses,  Santee,  who,  but  for  this  aid,  must  have  left 
their  congregations,  consisting  of  French  refugees,  who  had  conformed 
to  the  Church  of  England  [30]. 

During  the  war  the  Bev.  B.  Maule,  of  St.  John's,  remained 
four  months  shut  up  in  a  garrison  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
being,  said  he,  **  satisfied,  not  only  to  sacrifice  my  health,  but  (if  that 
could  be  of  any  use)  my  very  life  too,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  [31]."  Both  were  sacrificed,  as  it  proved,  and  at  his  death 
in  1716  he  left  most  of  his  property  (or  over  £750  currency)  to  the 
Society  [82].  So  also  did  the  Bev.  B.  Ludlam,  of  Goosecreek,  in  1728 — 
the  bequest,  amounting  to  i^2,000  currency,  being  partly  intended  for 
the  erection  of  "  a  schoole  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  '*  in  the 
parish  [88].  A  legacy  of  £100  was  also  bequeathed  by  the  Bev.  L. 
Jones,  of  St.  Helen's,  for  the  support  of  a  free  school  at  Beaufort, 
and  in  1761  the  Bev.  C.  Martyn,  of  St.  Andi'ew*s,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  England,  and  resigned  his  Missionary  salary,  "  think- 
ing the  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  sufficiently  provided  for  without  the 
Society's  allowance  '*  [34].  The  need  of  schools  in  South  Carolina  was 
thus  represented  to  the  Society  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dor- 
<5hester  in  1724 : — 

**  The  want  of  country  Schools  in  this  Province  in  general  and  particularly  in 
this  parish  is  the  chief  source  of  Dissenters  here  and  we  may  justly  be  appre- 
hensive that  if  our  children  continue  longer  to  be  deprived  of  opportunity 
of  being  instructed,  Christianity  [will]  of  course  decay  insensibly  and  we  shall 
have  a  generation  of  our  own  as  ignorant  as  the  Native  Indians  '*  [35]. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Assembly  were  moved  to  establish  a  free 
school  [36] .  As  early  as  1704  a  school  was  opened  at  Goosecreek  by  the 
Bev.  S.  Thomas  [87],  and  several  of  the  ordained  Missionaries  of  the 
Society  acted  also  as  schoolmasters.  Mr.  Mobritt  reported  in  1725 
that  he  had  sent  for,  and  was  expecting,  a  son  of  a  Greek  chief  for 
instruction  in  his  school  at  Gharleston  [88]. 

In  1748,  two  negroes  having  been  purchased  and  trained  as 
teachers  at  the  cost  of  the  Society,  a  school  was  opened  at  Charleston  by 
Commissary  Garden,  with  the  object  of  training  the  negroes  as  in- 
structors of  their  countr}Tnen.  The  school  was  continued  with  success 
for  more  than  20  years,  many  adult  slaves  also  attending  in  the  evening 
for  instruction.  This  was  done  by  the  Church  in  the  face  of  many  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Government  had  not  one 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  50,000  slaves  in  the  Colony  [89]. 

By  the  example  of  the  Society  and  its  Missionaries,  the  Colonists 
were  led  to  take  a  real  interest  in  spiritual  things,  and  they  showed 
their  gratitude  by  bailding  and  endowing  Churches  and  Schools,  and 

•  Mr.  La  Pierre  was  assisted  again  in  172D,  he  being  then  in  *' miserable  circum- 
Btances  "  [dOa]. 
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TOAking  sach  proviBion  that  in  1759  the  Society  decided  not  to  fill  up 
die  existing  Missions  in  the  Province  as  they  became  vacant  [40]. 
The  last  of  these  vacancies  occurred  in  1766,  but  in  1769  a  special  call 
was  made  on  behalf  of ''  the  Protestant  Palatines  in  South  Carolina." 
Having  emigrated  from  Europe,  they  were  "  greatly  distressed  for  want 
of  a  minister/'  there  being  none  to  be  met  with  at  a  less  distance  than 
50  or  70  miles ;  "no  sick  or  dying  person  "  could  "be  visited  at  a  less 
expense  than  £10  sterling/' and  their  settlement  being  in  an  infant 
state,  without  trade  and  without  money,  they  were  unable  to  support 
a  minister,  and  therefore  implored  the  aid  of  the  British  Government. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  referred  their 
petition  to  the  Society,  with  the  result  that  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Lucius  was 
sent  out  to  minister  to  them  [41].  Arriving  at  Coffee  Town  in  1770,  he 
officiated  on  Easter  Day  to  **  a  people  very  eager  to  hear  the  Word." 
For  want  of  a  minister  among  them  **  the  children  were  grown  up  like 
savages."  In  six  months  he  baptized  40  children  and  80  adults  [42]. 
The  people  built  two  churches,  and  Mr.  Lucius  continued  among  them 
as  the  Society's  Missionary  until  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Daring  the  war  he  was  reduced  to  "  the  deepest  distress  "  by  being  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  Society,  and  unable  to  receive  his 
salary  for  seven  years  (1776-83).  After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston, 
where  he  had  taken  refage,  he  attempted  to  go  to  '*  his  old  residence  at 
Coffee  Town ;  but,  destitute  as  he  was  of  every  conveniency,  and  travel- 
ling, more  Apostolonim,  on  foot,  encumbered  with  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  along  an  unhospitable  road,  he  was  soon  unable  to  proceed, 
having  .  .  certain  information  that  he  would  not  meet  with  a  friendly 
reception."  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  in  March  1783  proceeded 
io  Congarees  (142  miles  distant), ''  where  a  great  number  of  the  Pala- 
tines were  settled,"  who  were  in  general  **  very  irreprehensible  in  their 
morals  and  behaviour,"  seventy  being  communicants  [43]. 

Statisticb. — In  South  Carolina  (area  80,750  sq.  miles),  where  (1702-83)  the  Society 
aj^isied  in  maintaining  54  Missionaries  and  planting  15  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
pp.  849^-50),  there  ore  now  995,677  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  Church  Members 
and  5,179  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  51  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  also  the 
Table  on  pp.  80-7,  and  p.  849.] 

Beferenees  (Chapter  III.) — [1]  Jo.,  V.  1,  June  19  and  26,  July  3,  Aug.  21,  and  Sept.  18, 
1702,  and  June  18,  1703 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  1,  Nos.  21,  25,  83,  80,  179 ;  R.  1706,  pp.  41-2 ; 
App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  466-80.  [2]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  477-8.  [3]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  472-8. 
[4]  Jo.,  V.  1.  Sept.  21,  1705 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  894-5.  [5]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  18,  170<J ;  App. 
Jo.  B,  No.  74.  [6]  App.  Jo.  B,  No.  78.  [7]  Jo.,V.  1,  Feb.  15  and  March  15,  1700. 
(8J  R.  1706,  pp.  75-9 ;  Jo.,  V.  1,  March  21  and  April  18,  1707.  [9]  A  MSS.,  V.  2,  No.  149; 
do.  V.  8.  No.  158 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  532-6.  [lOj  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  527-80.  [11]  App.  Jo. 
A,  pp.  537-8.  [12]  Jo.,  V.  1,  May  80,  July  18,  and  Aug.  15, 1707.  [13]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Oct.  20, 
1710;  Jc,  V.  2,  Oct.  10,  1712;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Oct.  15,  1714.  [14]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Oct.  21,  1709; 
Oct.  20,  1710 ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  Oct.  9,  1713.  [15]  A  MSS.,  V.  6,  No.  142.  [16]  Jo.,  V.  2, 
June  16,  1711;  Oct.  10,  1712;  Oct.  16,  1718;  June  1,  1714;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Oct.  7,  1715, 
Not.  22,  1716 ;  R.  1724,  pp.  40-1.  [17]  Jo.,  V.  2,  Oct.  16, 1718 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  8,  pp.  856-7  ; 
R  171S,  pp.  44-6.  ri8]  Jo.,  V.  2,  Oct.  16,  1713  ;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Oct.  7,  1715.  [10]  Jo.,  V.  2, 
p.  887.  [80]  R.  1724,  pp.  40-1 ;  R.  1726,  p.  40  ;  R.  1758,  p.  70 ;  R.  1761,  p.  62.  [211  Jo., 
V.  1,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  21,  Dec.  80,  1709 ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  May  18,  1711 ;  Oct.  10, 1712.  [221  Jom 
V.  1.  Sept.  16,  1709,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  1,  1711 ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  pp.  87-8.  [23]  Jo.,  V.  2, 
pp.  297,  800.  [24]  R.  1714,  pp.  59-60 ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  17,  1714 ;  Jo.,  V.  8, 
Jan.  21,  1716.  [26]  Jo.,  V.  2,  Aug.  20,  1714 ;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Jan.  21,  1715,  July  6,  1716 ; 
Aeooont*  of  Society's  Expenditure,  1714 ;  R.  1714,  p.  60.  [26]  B  MSS.,  V.  4,  p.  84. 
(«71  Jo.,  V.  8,  Feb.  1,  1717.  [28]  Jo.,  V.  8,  Oct.  7,  1715,  July  6,  1716,  Feb.  1,  1717. 
[89]  J<x,  V.  8,  Not.  22,  1716.  [80]  Humphreys'  Historical  Account  of  the  Society, 
pp.  97-102;  Jo.,  V.  3,  pp.  71-2,  89,  91-2,  168-9,  168,  221-86.     [30a]  Jo.,  V.  4,  Jan.  16, 
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1790.  [81]  Jo.,  V.  8,  p.  281 ;  A  M88.,  V.  11,  p.  127.  [82]  Jo.,  V.  8.  pp.  280,  279;  850, 
857-«;  Jo.,  V.  4,  p.  67;  A  M8S.,  V.  18,  pp.  237,  249.  [33]  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.  201,  222-8  ; 
B  MSB.,  V.  4,  p.  219.  [84]  R.  1761,  p.  68  ;  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  183.  [36]  and  [36]  A  MS8., 
V.  19,  pp.  69-70.  [87]  App.  Jo.  A,  p.  478.  [38]  R.  1725,  p.  86.  [39]  Jo.,  V.  9,  pp.  48-9, 
lOa-4,  288-9,  279 ;  Jo.,  V.  10,  pp.  11,  12,  62,  64,  826  ;  R.  1740,  p.  68;  R.  1748,  p.  58; 
R.  1747,  p.  68 ;  R.  1757,  p.  50.  [40]  R.  1759,  p.  63.  [41]  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  207-8,  252. 
[42]  Jo.,  V.  19,  p.  89;  R.  1771,  p.  27.    [43]  Jo.,  V.  23,  pp.  66,  272-5  ;  R.  1783,  p.  45. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  was  iiicladed  in  the  Charter  granted  to  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
pany  in  1662.  [See  page  12.]  In  1701  it  contained  at  least  5,000  Colonists,  besidea 
negroes  and  Indians,  idl  living  without  any  minister  and  without  any  form  of  Divine 
wcSship  publicly  performed.  Children  had  grown  up  and  were  growing  up  unbaptized 
and  uneducated ;  and  the  dead  were  not  buried  in  any  Christian  form. 

According  to  an  old  resident,  some  good  had  been  effected  by  religious  books 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray  in  1699-1700;  but  this  to  a  certain  extent  had  been 
counteracted  by  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  first  clergymui,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brett,  who 
also  appears  to  have  been  sent  over  by  Dr.  Bray  in  tha  latter  year.  "  For  about  j^  a 
year  he  behaved  himself  in  a  modest  manner,  a  id  after  that  in  a  horrid  manner  "  [1]. 
[Mr.  H.  Walker  to  Bishop  of  London,  Oct.  21, 1703.] 

In  hig  Journal  Keith  records  that  on  May  10, 170d»  leaving  Elizabeth. 
Goanty  in  Virginia— 

'*  We  [t.e.  Talbot  and  himself]  took  onr  joomey  from  thence  to  North  Carolina. 
May  16,  Whitsunday,  I  preached  at  the  House  of  Captain  Sanders  in  Corretuck  in 
North  Carolina,  on  Bom.  i.  16.  We  designed  to  have  travelled  further  into  North 
Carolina,  but  there  was  no  passage  from  that  place  by  Land  convenient  to  Travel, 
by  reason  of  Swamps  and  Marishes  ;  and  we  had  no  way  to  go  by  water,  but  in  a 
Canow  over  a  great  Bay,  many  Miles  over,  which  we  essayed  to  do,  but  the  wind 
continuing  several  days  contrary,  we  returned  to  Virginia  "  [2J. 

Early  in  1702,  two  months  before  Keith  left  England,  the  need  of  fr 
Missionary  for  Roanoak  was  recognised,  but  some  time  elapsed  ere  oner 
could  be  obtained  [8]. 

The  Bev.  John  Blair  visited  the  Province  in  1704  as  an  itinerant 
Missionary,  supported  by  Lord  Weymouth,  but  returned  the  same 
year  enfeebled  with  poverty  and  sickness,  having  found  it  "  the  most 
barbarous  place  in  the  Continent "  [4]. 

The  country  thus  designated  then  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
swamps,  marshes,  deserts,  forests,  and  rivers,  without  roads  or  bridges, 
but  here  and  there  a  path,  more  easy  to  lose  than  to  find ;  and  this, 
added  to  an  exacting  climate,  made  it  one  of  the  most  arduous  and 
deadly  of  Mission  fields  [5].  In  1705  Chief  Justice  Trot  appealed  for 
500  copies  of  Mr.  John  Philpot's  Letter  against  the  Anabaptists, "  because 
the  said  country  swarm  with  Anabaptists";  and  the  copies  were 
supplied  bv  the  Society,  with  additions  from  Bishop  Stillingfleet*8 
works  on  the  subject  [6]. 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Planter's  Letter  '*  showed  such  a  want  of 
ministers  in  North  Carolina  that  it  was  decided  that  the  next  "  proper 
person  who  offers  shall  be  sent  there  "  [7].    The  Bev.  J.  Adams  and 
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the  Bev.  W.  Gordon  were  approved  in  October  1707,  and  arriving  in 
1708  [81,  took  charge  of  foar  of  the  five*districts  into  which  the  province 
had  been  divided.  In  Chowan,  though  few  of  the  people  could  **  read, 
and  fewer  write,  even  of  the  justices  of  the  Peace  and  vestrymen,*' 
yet  "  they  seemed  very  serious  and  well  inclined  "  to  receive  instruction, 
and  100  children  were  soon  baptized  by  Mr.  Gordon.  In  Paquimans, 
where  a  church  had  been  begun  by  a  Major  Swan,  ignorance  was 
combined  with  opposition  from  the  Quakers,  who  were  "very 
numerous,  extreamely  ignorant,  unsufferably  proud  and  ambitious  and 
consequently  ungovernable."  By  using  the  ''  utmost  circumspection 
both  in  pubUck  and  in  private,*'  and  by  the  ^'success  of  some  small 
fftvours  '*  Mr.  Gordon  "  shewed  them  in  physick,  they  not  only  became 
very  civill  but  respectfull"  to  him  "in  their  way."  After  a  year's 
experience  he  returned  to  England,  being  unable  to  endure  "  the 
distractions  among  the  people  and  other  intollerable  inconveniences 
in  that  colony  "  [9].  A  greater  trial  awaited  Mr.  Adams.  In  Pascotank 
most  of  the  people  were  Church  members,  and  the  government  was 
"in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  were  promoters  of  God's  service 
and  good  order  ;  '*  but  the  Quakers  "  did  in  a  most  tumultuous  manner 
stir  up  the  ignorant  and  irreligious  "  against  the  Eulers  and  the  Clergy. 
Of  this  he  wrote  (in  October  1709)  :— 

**  The  abases  and  contumelies  I  meet  with  in  my  own  person  are  bat  small 
tronbles  to  me  in  respect  of  that  great  grief  of  hearing  the  most  sacred  parts  of 
Religion  impioasly  prophan^d  and  rediculed.  We  had  a  Communion  lately,  and  the 
looser  sort  at  their  drunken  revellings  and  caballs,  spare  not  to  give  about  their  bread 
and  drink  in  the  words  of  administration,  to  bring  in  contempt  that  most  holy  Sacra- 
ment and  in  derision  of  those  few  good  persons  who  then  received  it  *'  [10]. 

From  his  congregations  he  derived  not  enough  support  "  to  pay  for 
diet  and  lodging"  [11],  and  it  was  only  by  an  increased  allowance 
from  the  Society  that  he  was  enabled  to  exist  [12].  Writing  from 
*'  Currituck  "  in  1710  he  said  :  — 

**  Nothing  but  my  true  concern  for  so  many  poor  souls,  scattered  abroad  as 
fiheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  my  duty  to  those  good  men  who  reposed  this  trust 
in  me,  cou'd  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  stay  in  so  barbarous  and  disorderly  place 
as  this  now  is,  where  I  iiave  undergone  a  world  of  trouble  and  misery  both  in  body 
and  mind.  ...  I  have  struggled  these  two  years  with  a  lawless  and  barbarous 
people,  in  general,  and  endured  more,  I  believe,  than  any  of  the  Society's  Mis- 
sionaries ever  has  done  before  me.  I  am  not  able  as  the  countrey  is  now,  to  hold 
<mt  much  longer,  but  intend  God  willing,  next  summer  or  fall,  to  set  out  for 
Europe"  [13]. 

From  his  flock  he  earned  the  character  of  *'  a  pious  and  painfull 
pastor,'  "exemplary  and  blameless,"  who  had  "much  conduced  to 
promote  the  great  end  of  his  Mission."  Before  his  arrival  the  blessed 
Sacrament  had  never  been  administered  in  Carahtuck  precinct,  but 
now  (1710^  there  were  more  communicants  there  than  in  most  of  the 
neighbourmg  parishes  of  Virginia,  where  there  had  long  been  a  settled 
miniBtry  [14].  [See  Addresses  from  "Carahtuck  "  and  Pascotank,  and 
Irom  Governor  Glover.] 

Sickness,  however,  prevented  Mr.  Adams  leaving  for  England,  and 
he  died  among  his  flock.  Successive  Missionaries  for  many  years 
had  to  encounter  additional  hardships  and  dangers  arising  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  Corees  and  Tuskaroras,  near  Cape 
Fear,  formed  a  plot  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  Colony.    In 
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small  bands  of  five  or  six  men  they  waited  as  friends  on  their  victims^ 
and  as  opportunity  offered  slew  them.  At  Boanoak  187  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  Timely  aid  came  from  South  Carolina 
in  the  form  of  600  whites  and  600  friendly  Indians,  under  Colonel 
Barnwell,  who  defeated  the  enemy,  killing  300,  taking  100  prisoners^ 
and  forcing  the  rest,  about  600,  to  sue  for  peace.  Most  of  the  other 
straggling  bands  retreated  into  '*  Fort  Augustino  '*  district,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spaniards.  But  though  the  Colony  was  saved  from 
extinction,  about  80  Indians  remained,  and  these  meeting  with  little 
opposition  soon  multiplied  and  gave  much  trouble.  Families  were 
d!fuly  "  cut  off  and  destroyed  **  [15],  and  in  the  space  of  five  years  more 
than  80  unbaptized  infants  perished  in  this  way  [16].  The  Rev.  G. 
Bansfobd  of  Chowan  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  '^ salvages"  as  he 
was  going  to  preach,  but  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  Virginia  for 
two  months  [17].  Mr.  Ransford  had  several  conferences  in  1712  with 
the  King  of  the  (friendly)  Chowan  Indians,  who  seemed  "  very  in- 
clinable to  embrace  Christianity  "  [18].  But  the  Rev.  T.  Newnam  in 
1722  reported  that  though  the  Indians  were  "very  quiet  and  peacable,'* 
he  almost  despaired  of  their  conversion.  They  then  numbered  only 
300  fighting  men,  living  in  two  towns  [19].  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Catawba  and  other  tribes  settled  among  the  Planters,  and,  becoming 
more  open  to  instruction,  baptisms  occasionally  resulted.  The  minis- 
trations of  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart  in  Hyde  County,  were  at- 
tended by  "  many  of  the  remains  of  the  Attamuskeet,  Roanoke  and 
Hatteras  Indians,'*  who  "  offered  themselves  and  their  children  for 
baptism,"  and  on  one  occasion  he  baptized  21.  He  also  fixed  a 
schoolmaster  among  them,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Bray's  Associates^ 
over  whose  schools  in  the  Province  he  acted  as  superintendent  [20]. 

Among  the  negroes,  a  much  more  numerous  body,  greater  results 
were  attained,  though  the  Missionaries'  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the 
slaveowners,  who  would  "  by  no  means  permit "  their  negroes  **  to  be 
baptized,  having  a  false  notion  that  a  christen'd  slave  is  by  law 
free  "  [21]. 

"By  much  importunity,"  Mr. Ransford  of  Chowan  (in  1712)  **  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Martin  to  lett "  him  baptize  three  ef  his  negroes,  two 
women  and  a  boy.     **  All  the  arguments  I  cou'd  make  use  of  "  (he  said) 
•*  would  scarce  effect  it,  till  Bishop  ffleetwood's  sermon* .  .  .  tum'd 
v«  scale  "  [22].     Yet  Mr.  Ransford  succeeded  in  baptizing  **  upwards  of 
(forty  negroes"  in  one  year  [28].     As  the  prejudices  of  the  masters 
were  overcome,   a  Missionary  would  baptize  sometimes   fifteen    to 
^       twenty-four  negroes  in  a  month  ;  forty  to  fifty  in  six  months ;  and 
;  sixty-three  to  seventy-seven  in  a  year.      The  return  of  the  Rev.  C. 

^'^^  Hall  for  eight  years  was  855,  including  112  adults,  and  at  Edenton 

the  blacks  generally  were  induced  to  attend  service  at  all  the  stations^ 
where  they  behaved  "  with  great  decorum  "  [24].  j  1^  V-  '^^ 

In  no  department  of  their  work  did  the  Missionaries  m  North 
Carolina  receive  much  help  from  the  Colonists.  The  Rev.  J.  Urmston 
in  1711  was  with  his  family  **  in  manifest  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  food;  we  have,"  he  said,  *'liv'd  many  a  day  only  on  a  dry  crust 
and  a  draught  of  salt  water  out  of  the  Sound,  such  regard  have  the 

•  See  p.  8. 
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people  for  mj  labonrs-^so  worthy  of  the  &Yoar  the  Society  have  shewn 
tbem  in  providing  Missionaries  and  sending  books  "  [25].  The  poor 
man  was  promised  from  local  sources  a  house  and  £100  a  year,  but 
actually  received  only  £80  in  five  years,  and  that  in  paper  money  [26]. 

Similar  complaints  were  made  by  others,  and  to  all  "  the  trivial 
voondy  the  common  task  "  furnished  ample  room  for  self-denial.  Many 
instances  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  bounty  of  the  Society  was 
really  needed  and  duly  appreciated. 

Thus  the  "  Vestry  of  Queen  Anne*s  Creek,"  on  "  behalfe  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct "  of  Chowan,  wrote  in  1714  : — 

*'  Wee  ...  in  a  most  grateful!  manner  Return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Honble. 
Society  Ac.  For  their  great  Care  of  our  Souls'  health  in  sending  over  Missionaries 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  and  administring  the  Holy  Sacrament  among  us.  Wee 
and  the  whole  English  America  ought  to  bless  and  praise  the  Almighty  for  having 
putt  it  into  the  hearts  of  so  many  and  great  Honble.  Personages  to  think  of  their 
poor  Country  Folk  whose  lott  it  hath  been  to  come  into  these  Heathen  Countries 
were  we  were  in  danger  of  bccomeing  like  the  Indians  themselves  without  a  God  in 
the  World"  [27]. 

In  the  following  year  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  divided  the 
country  into  nine  parishes,  and  settled  salaries  for  the  Ministers  of  each 
parish  not  exceeding  £60.  The  preamble  of  this  Act  states  that  they 
did  this  to  **  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Christian  Keligion  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  our  zeal 
for  promoting  our  Holy  Religion  "  [28]. 

In  1717  Governor  Eden  wTote  to  the  Society,  remonstrating  on  the 
"deplorable  state  of  religion  in  this  poor  province"  : — 

"  It  is  now  almost  four  months  since  I  entered  upon  the  Government,  where  I 
found  no  Clergyman  upon  the  place  except  Mr.  Umiston,  one  of  your  Missionaries, 
^dio  is  really  an  honest  painestaking  gentleman,  and  worthy  of  your  care,  but,  poor 
man  !  with  utmost  endeavours,  is  not  able  to  serve  one-half  of  the  county  of 
Abbermarle,  which  adjoins  to  Virginia,  when  as  the  county  of  Bath  is  of  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  wholly  destitute  of  any  assistance.  I  cannot  find  but  the  people 
are  well  enough  inclined  to  imbrace  all  opportunity^  of  attending  the  Service  of 
God,  and  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  towards  the  support  of  such 
missionarys  as  you  shall,  in  compassion  to  their  circumstances,  think  fit  to  send 
amongst  them ;  but  our  tedious  Indian  warr  has  reduc'd  the  country  so  low,  that 
without  your  nursing  care  the  very  footsteps  of  religion  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
wome  out.  and  those  who  retain  any  remembrance  of  it  will  bo  wholly  lead  away  by 
the  Quakers;  whereas  a  few  of  the  Clergy,  of  a  complaisant  temper  and  regular 
Ihres,  wou*d  not  only  be  the  darlings  of  the  people,  but  would  be  a  means  in  time 
to  recover  those  all  ready  seduced  by  Quakerism''  [29]. 

In  1782  the  Society,  observing  with  much  concern  that  there  was 
not  one  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  North  Carolina  (and 
being  unable  to  do  more),  appointed  an  Itinerant  Missionary  (Rev.  J. 
Boyd)  to  travel  through  the  whole  of  the  country  and  at  times  officiate 
in  every  part  of  it.  Five  years  later  the  province  was  divided  into  two 
itinerant  Missions,  to  one  of  which  was  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  Garzia, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas,  Pamplico,  had  induced  by  fair 
promises  to  come  from  Virginia,  and  were  starving  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  by  not  paying  him  **  his  poor  salary  of  £20  per  annum  "  [80] . 

The  travelling  Missionaries  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  mighty 
task  laid  on  them,  but  they  served  to  keep  religion  alive,  preaching 
publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  baptizing  from  500  to  1,000 
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persons  a  year,  sometimes  as  many  as  100  in  a  day  [81].  Notwith- 
standing  the  hardships  involved,  several  of  the  Colonists  themselves 
were  ready  to  midertake  the  office  of  a  Missionary,  and  in  the  labours 
of  one  of  these  will  be  found  an  example  for  all  time. 

In  1743  there  came  to  the  Society  a  magistrate  from  North  Carolina 
bearing  letters  signed  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the 
Clergy  of  the  province,  testifying  that  he  was  of  "  very  good  repute, 
life,  and  conversation."  Having  officiated  for  several  years  as  a  lay- 
reader,  in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman,  he  now  desired  to  be  ordained 
in  order  that  he  might  more  effectually  minister  to  the  wants  of  his 
countrymen.  Admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  the  Bev.  Clement  Hall 
returned  a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  with  an  allowance  of  £30  a 
year  [82].  Thenceforward  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  almost  in- 
cessant labour,  and  for  twelve  years  was  the  only  clergyman  for 
hundreds  of  miles  of  country.  Several  of  his  congregations  were  so 
large  that  they  had  to  assemble  under  the  shady  trees  for  service  [38]. 
On  one  of  his  tours  he  baptized  876  persons  in  less  than  a  month  ; 
on  another,  in  one  day,  **  at  a  very  remote  place,"  ninety-seven,  several 
of  whom  "were  grown  up,  not  having  opportunity  before  *'  [84].  In 
1752  he  thus  summarised  his  labours  : — 

"  I  have  now,  through  God's  Oracions  Assistance  and  Blessing,  in  abont  seven 
or  eight  years,  tho'  frequently  visited  with  sickness,  been  enabled  to  perform  (for 
ought  I  know)  as  great  Ministerial  Duties  as  any  Clergyman  in  North  America : 
viz.,  to  Journey  about  14,000  miles.  Preach  about  675  Sermons,  Baptize  about  6,783 
White  Children,  243  Black  Children,  57  White  Adults,  and  112  Black  Adults- in 
all  6,195  Persons ;  sometimes  adminr.  the  Holy  Sacrat.  of  ye  Ld.*s  Supper  to  2  or 
300  Communicants,  in  one  Journey,  besides  Churching  of  Women,  Visiting  the 
sick,  (&c.,  &c,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  Health  and  Constitution  is  much 
Impaired  and  Broken,  by  reason  of  my  contin.  Labours  in  my  Office,  and  also  from 
the  Injurious  treatment  I  have  often  reed,  from  the  adversaries  of  our  Church  and 
Constitution ;  for  w*ch  I  do,  and  pray  Ood  to  forgive  them,  and  turn  their 
hearts  "  [35]. 

After  three  years*  more  itineration  work  he  was  appointed  to  a  settled 
Mission,  St.  Paul's,  and  died  in  1759,  having  received  into  the  **  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  flock  "  10,000  persons  by  baptism  [86]. 

Another  Colonial  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  walked 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  and  for  the  last  four  days  of  the  journey  he 
was  reduced  to  living  "  upon  a  Penny  a  Day  **  [37]. 

These  instances  show  that  even  North  Carolina  might  have 
furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  Clergy  had  ordination  been  obtainable 
on  the  spot.  The  neglect  arising  from  the  want  of  a  Bishop  must 
have  been  great  when  a  Missionary  could  report : — 

'*  I  found  the  people  of  tlie  Church  of  England  disheartened,  and  dispersed 
like  sheep,  but  have  collected  them  into  about  forty  congregations,  or  have  as  many 
preaching  places  wb^re  I  meet  them,  consisting  on  a  moderate  calculation,  of  seven 
thousand  souls  men,  women  and  children  or  900  familys,  inhabiting  a  country 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth  "  [38].    [L.,  Rev.  T.  S.  Drage,  Feb.  28,  1771.] 

The  Society  had  long  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina,  though  frequently  called  upon  to  build  churches 
and  parsonages  and  to  fix  glebes  and  salaries  for  settled  Missionaries, 
did  little  or  nothing  [39].  Up  to  1764  only  one  glebe-house  had  been 
finished,  but  in   that  year  Governor  Dobbs   obtained  some  better 
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provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  whose  number,  then 
only  six,  increased  threefold  in  the  next  seven  years  [40].| 

Bat  in  1775  the  Bev.  D.  Earl  reported  that  he  had  '*  not  received 
a  shilling  of  his  salary  from  his  parish  for  near  three  years."  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  political  troubles.  During  the  Revolution  the 
case  of  the  clergy,  who  wished  not  to  offend,  but  to  be  left  at  liberty 
quietly  to  perform  their  duties,  was  **  truly  pitiable."  Some  were 
"  suspended,  deprived  of  their  salaries,  and  in  the  American  manner 
proscribed  by  the  Committees  "  of  the  Revolutionists.  "  No  line  of  con- 
duct could  protect  them  from  injury ;  "  and  the  Rev.  J.  Reed,  who 
was  one  of  those  "  advertised  in  the  Gazette,"  did  not  long  survive  the 
treatment  he  received. 

Throughout  the  most  trying  period,  however,  the  Rev.  C.  Pettiqrew 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  Missionary  journeys  and  to  baptize  8,000 
in£mts  within  eight  years,  and  though  some  Missionaries  were  obliged 
to  *'  engage  in  merchandise  "  or  *'  other  secular  employment  to  obtain 
a  subsistence  for  their  families,"  the  North  Carolina  clergy  on  the 
whole  suffered  less  than  their  brethren  in  the  other  Colonies.  In  1788 
the  Society  withdrew  its  aid  from  its  last  Missionary  in  the  Province 
(the  Rev.  D.  Earl),  having  reason  to  believe  he  had  **  a  very  sufficient 
maintenance  "  from  other  sources  [41]. 

Statisticb. — In  North  Carolina  (area,  52,250  sq.  miles),  where  (1708-88)  the  Society 
assisted  in  maintaining  83  Missionaries  and  planting  22  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
p.  850),  there  are  now  1,899,750  inhabitants,  of  whom  abont  42,000  are  Church  Members 
And  8,410  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  92  Clergymen  and  2  Bishops.  [See  aUo  the 
Table  on  pp.  86-7  and  p.  850.] 

JRe/erences  (Chapter  IV.)— [1]  A  MSS.,  V.  1,  No.  129.  [2]  Keith's  Journal,  p.  64. 
[31  Jo.,  V.  1,  Feb.  27, 1702,  and  Feb.  15  and  March  17,  1704.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Nov.  17, 
1704 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  2,  No.  14 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  p.  252-7.  [5]  See  Humphreys'  Historical 
Account  of  the  Society,  pp.  129-80;  Hawkins'  do.,  p.  64.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  1,  March  SO 
and  April  20,  1705.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  1,  May  17,  1706.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Oct.  17,  1707,  Sept. 
17,  1708.  [9]  A  MSS.,  V.  4,  Nos.  61,  105.  [10]  A  MSS.,  V.  5,  No.  102.  [11]  Jo., 
V.  1,  July  21,  1710.  |12]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Oct.  20,  1710;  Feb.  8,  1711.  [13]  A  MSS., 
V.  5,  Nos.  187-8.  [14]  Jo.,  V.  2,  March  22,  1711 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  5,  Nos.  178-6. 
[15]  Humphreys'  Historical  Account  of  the  Society,  pp.  187-8;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Jan. 
21,  1715.  [lej  A  MSS.,  V.  10,  p.  73.  [17]  Jo.,  V.  2,  Oct.  9  and  16,  1718.  [18] 
Jo.,  V.  2,  p.  228 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  419.  [19]  A  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  98-4.  [20]  Jo. 
V.  14,  p.  48 ;  Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  182-3 ;  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  165-6 ;  R.  1757,  p.  48  ;  R.  1764,  p.  86 ; 
R  1769,  p.  32.  [21]  A  MSS.,  V.  5,  No.  102.  [22J  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  418 ;  [23]  A  MSS.,^' 
V.  10,  p.  70.  [24]  R.  1748,  p.  48 ;  R.  1749,  p.  48 ;  R.  1757,  p.  48 ;  R.  1772,  p.  82 ; 
R.  1773,  p.  40.  [251  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  865-6.  [26]  A  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  187-«. 
[27]  A  MSS.,  V.  lOT^  66.  [28]  Trot's  Laws  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America, 
pu  83  (N.B.  The  Society  assisted  in  the  publication  of  Trot's  book  by  taking  250  copies ; 
see  Jo.,  April  29,  1720,  and  Feb.  17,  1721).  [29]  A  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  72-8. 
[30]  R.  1782,  p.  62;  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.  87-8, 199 ;  R.  1734,  p.  68;  R.  1789,  pp.  58-4.  [31]  R. 
1746,  p.  64 ;  R  1748,  p.  43 ;  R.  1749,  p.  48.  [32]  Jo.,  V.  9,  pp.  272-3 ;  R.  1759,  p.  57. 
[33]  R  1758,  p.  69.  [34]  Jo.,  V.  11,  p.  10;  B  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  121.  [35]  Jo.,  V.  12, 
pp.  19»-4 ;  B  MSS.,  V.  20,  pp.  18^-3.  [36]  R.  1759,  pp.  57-8.  [37]  B  MSS.,  V.  5, 
pp.  178,  205.  [38]  Jo.,  V.  19,  p.  119 ;  B  MSS.,  V.  5,  p.  33.  [39]  R  1749,  p.  48. 
[40]  R  1764,  pp.  84,  86 ;  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  164-0 ;  B  MSS.,  V.  5,  p.  201.  [41]  Jo.,  V.  21, 
pp.  17,  604  ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  73, 198,  400 ;  R.  1775,  p.  47. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

QEORGIA. 

Geobqia  was  established  as  an  English  Colony  in  1788  with  the  object  of  protecting 
ihe  Boathem  provinces  of  North  America  gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  an  asylum  to  poor  English  families  and  to  those 
Protestants  in  Germany  who  were  being  persecuted  because  of  their  religion.  By  the 
exertions  of  a  philanthropist,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  charter  was  granted  by 
George  11.  in  1782,  placing  the  administration  of  the  Colony  in  the  hands  of  a  Corpora- 
tion of  Trustees — mostly  Churchmen — at  whose  instance  not  only  was  liberty  of  conscience 
guaranteed,  but  the  Trustees  themselves  were  debarred  from  receiving  any  *' profit 
whatsoever "  by  or  from  the  undertaking.  The  first  settlers  sent  out  by  the  Trusteefi 
consisted  of  85  families,  in  all  about  120  *' sober,  industrious  and  moral  persons." 
They  were  led  by  General  Oglethorpe,  and,  embarking  at  Deptford,  after  a  service  in 
Milton  Church,  they  arrived  at  Georgia  in  January  1738.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  Bev.  Henry  Hebbebt,  D.D.,  who  after  three  months'  ministrations  returned  to 
England  to  die.  The  expulsion  of  25,000  German  Protestants  from  the  i)rovince  of 
Saltzburg,  Bavaria,  on  account  of  their  religion,  evoked  English  sympathv  to  the  extent 
of  £88,000,  and  some -250  of  these  exiles  were,  by  the  aid  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  sent  to 
Georgia  about  1785. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Herbert  was  not  intended  to  remain  in  Georgia, 
for  before  he  and  the  first  settlers  had  reached  the  country  the  Trustees 
for  establishing  the  Colony  memorialised  the  Society  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  That  in  pursuance  of  powers  granted  to  them  by  His  Majesty  they  have  sent 
ont  a  number  of  families  of  His  Majestie's  subjects  to  settle  in  Georgia,  and  that 
to  provide  for  the  establishing  a  regular  Ministry  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  they  have  already  directed  the  laying  out  a  site  for  the  Church,  and  have 
allotted  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  glebe  for  the  Minister  but  in  regard  it 
will  be  some  years  before  the  glebe  can  produce  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the 
said  Minister,  they  humbly  hope  that  the  Society  will  deem  it  to  be  within  ye 
intent  of  their  Charter  to  make  the  like  allowance  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Samtel  Quincy 
the  Minister  chosen  to  be  settled  among  them  as  they  do  for  the  Missionaries 
establisht  in  the  other  Colonies  till  such  time  as  the  glebe  shall  be  sufficiently 
improved  for  his  maintenance  as  likewise  that  they  will  favour  the  Trustees  with 
a  benefaction  of  such  books  or  furniture  as  they  have  usually  given  upon  the 
first  foundation  of  Churches.  That  they  have  received  some  benefactions  for 
religious  purposes  which  they  have  already  set  apart  for  erecting  a  Church  for  the 
town  of  Savannah  clearing  the  glebe  land  and  building  the  Minister's  house. 
Benj.  Martin,  Secretary,  Trustees  Office  Palace  Court  Westminster  17th  of  Jan. 
1732 '» [1733]. 

The  prayer  of  the  Trustees  was  granted  [1], 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley  became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Quincy. 
The  following  Minute  records  his  appointment  as  a  Missionary  of  the 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  16th,  1786,  at  which  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Kochester,  and  Gloucester,  and 
others,  were  present : — 

"A  memorial  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  was 
read,  setting  forth  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Samuel  Quincy,  to  whom  the  Society  had  been 
pleased,  upon  their  recommendation,  to  allow  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum» 
has  by  letter  certified  to  the  said  trustees,  that  he  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  said 
Colony  of  Georgia,  and  returning  home  to  England  in  the  month  of  March  next. 
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to  which  they  haye  agreed ;  and  the  said  trustees  recommend  the  Bev.  Mr.  John 
"Wesley  to  the  Society,  that  they  would  allow  to  him  the  said  fifty  pounds  ji. 
annnm  from  the  time  Mr.  Qaincy  shall  leave  the  said  Ck>lony,  in  the  same  manner 
Mr.  Quincy  had  it.  Agreed  that  the  Society  do  approve  of  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  a  Missionary  at  Georgia,  and  that  fifty  pounds  per  annum  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  time  Mr.  Quincy *s  salary  shall  cease  "  [2]. 

Wesley  had  sailed  for  Georgia  on  October  14,  1786 — that  is,  before 
his  name  was  submitted  to  the  Society.  ''  His  first  design/'  as  he 
informed  the  Society  in  a  letter  written  from  Savannah  on  July  26» 
1737— 

**  was  to  receive  nothing  of  any  man  but  food  to  eat  and  rayment  to  put  on» 
and  those  in  kind  only,  that  he  might  avoid,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  worldly  desires 
and  worldly  cares ;  but  being  afterwards  convinced  by  his  friends  that  he  ought  to 
consider  the  necessities  of  his  flock,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  thankfully  accepted  that 
bounty  of  the  Society,  which  he  needed  not  for  his  own  personal  subsistance  "  [3]. 

Arriving  at  Savannah  in  February,  1786,  Wesley  found  little  oppor- 
innity  of  carrying  out  his  design  of  evangelising  the  heathen,  owing  to 
the  bad  Hves  of  his  countr^rmen.  Over  his  European  congregations  he 
exercised  the  strictest  discipline — he  baptized  children  by  immersion, 
accepted  none  but  Communicants  as  sponsors,  catechised  the  children 
on  Sundays  after  the  Second  Lesson  in  the  afternoon,  refused  the  Holy 
Communion  to  Dissenters  (unless  previously  admitted  into  the  Church), 
or  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  the  unbaptized.  He  also  took  a 
journey  to  Charleston  (South  CaroHna)  to  make  a  formal  complaint  to 
the  Bishop's  Commissary,  of  a  person  who  had  been  marrying  some  of 
his  parishioners  without  banns  or  licence.  During  his  visit,  it  being 
the  time  of  their  annual  Visitation,  **  I  had,"  said  Wesley,  **  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  the  Clergy  of  South  Carolina ;  among  whom,  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  such  a  conversation,  for  several  hours,  on  *  Christ 
our  Eighteousness,'  as  I  had  not  heard  at  any  Visitation  in  England, 
or  hardly  any  other  occasion  "  [4]. 

The  claims  of  the  settlers  at  Savannah  and  neighbourhood  left  him 
no  time  for  preaching  to  the  Indians,  although  he  made  several 
attempts  to  do  so.    Thus  his  Journal  records : — 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  1737. — Some  of  the  French  of  Savannah  were  present  at 
the  prayers  at  Highgate.  The  next  day  I  received  a  message  from  them  all,  that,, 
as  I  read  prayers  to  the  French  of  Highgate,  who  were  but  few,  they  hoped  I  would 
do  the  same  to  those  of  Savannah,  where  there  was  a  large  number  who  did  not 
understand  English.  Sunday,  30th. —I  began  to  do  so,  and  now  I  had  full 
employment  for  that  holy  day.  The  first  English  prayers  lasted  from  five  to  half- 
past  six.  The  Italian,  which  I  read  to  a  few  Vaudois,  began  at  nine.  The  second 
service  for  the  English  (including  the  Sermon  and  the  Holy  Communion)  continued 
from  half  an  hour  past  ten  to  half  an  hour  past  twelve.  The  French  Service 
began  at  one.  At  two  I  catechised  the  children.  About  three  I  began  the  English 
Service.  After  this  was  ended,  I  had  the  happiness  of  joining  with  as  many  as 
my  largest  room  would  hold  in  reading,  prayer,  and  singing  praise  ;  and  about  six 
the  service  of  the  Moravians,  so-called,  began,  at  which  I  was  glad  to  be  present,, 
not  as  a  teacher,  but  a  learner." 

If,  as  his  labours  show,  Wesley  spared  not  himself,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  spared  not  his  flock.  The  strictest  discipline  of  the  Church 
might  have  been  thought  sufficient  for  those  who  were  as  yet  babes  in 
Christ,  but  weighted  with  rules  of  his  own  [which  he  called  *'  ApostoUcal 
Institutions  "]  the  burdens  were  heavier  than  could  be  borne. 
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While  yet  dissatisfied  with  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  an  event  occurred 
which  caused  him  to  leave  Georgia.  A  rebuke  which  he  found 
occasion  to  administer  to  a  member  of  his  congregation — a  lady  for 
whom  before  her  marriage  he  had  entertained  an  affection — having 
been  angrily  received,  he  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
since  she  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  rubric  requiring  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  communicate  and  open  repentance  of  her  fault.  On  this  the 
husband  charged  him  before  the  Recorder  and  Magistrates  with 
defaming  his  wife  and  repelling  her  without  cause.  Wesley  denied 
the  first  charge,  also  the  right  of  a  secular  court  to  adjudicate  on  the 
second — a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  whole  Colony  became 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  A  true  bill  was  found  by  the  grand  jury, 
twelve,  however,  protesting;  and  for  months  courts  were  held,  and 
slanderous  affidavits  received,  without  Wesley  having  an  opportunity 
of  answering  them.  These  vexatious  delays  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
paired usefulness  decided  him  to  return  to  England.  The  magistrates 
sought  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  disregarded  their  order,  and 
on  December  2,  1787,  he  records  in  his  Journal : — 

"Being  now  only  a  prisoner  at  large,  in  a  place  where  I  knew,  by  experience, 
every  day  would  give  fresh  opportunity  to  procure  evidence  of  words  I  never  said, 
and  actions  I  never  did,  I  saw  clearly  the  hour  was  come  for  leaving  this  place  ; 
and  as  soon  as  evening  prayers  were  over,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  tide  then 
serving,  I  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet  and  left  Georgia,  after  having  preached 
the  Gospel  there  (not  as  I  ought,  but  as  I  was  able)  one  year  and  nearly  nine 
months  "  [6]. 

Besides  the  Mission  at  Savannah — which  was  renewed  in  1789 — 
others  were  opened  by  the  Society.  The  Rev.  T.  Bosomworth  found 
at  Frederica  in  1744  ''  that  the  people  had  been  too  long  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  and  driven  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  **  [6]. 
The  Society  joined  with  Dr.  Bray's  Associates  in  supporting  a  school- 
master for  the  negroes  in  1751,  and  an  improvement  in  the  slaves  was 
soon  admitted  by  their  owners  [7].  At  Augusta  the  Rev.  S.  Frink,  in 
1766,  who  made  some  converts  among  the  negroes,  reported  his  efforts 
to  convert  the  Cheeksaw  [Chickasaw]  Indians  "  all  to  no  purpose  while 
many  of  the  white  people  "  were  **  as  destitute  of  a  sense  of  religion  as 
the  Indians  themselves  "  [8]. 

For  although  the  Georgia  Assembly  had  (Act  of  1758)  divided  the 
province  into  eight  parishes,  and  made  provision  towards  the  building 
of  a  church  and  the  support  of  a  clergyman  in  each  parish,  so  little 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  Act  that  the  Church  of  England  remained 
established  in  name  only  [9].  The  condition  of  the  settlers  in  1769, 
when  there  were  but  two  churches  in  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
these  160  miles  apart,  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Frink  : — 

"  They  seem  in  general  to  have  but  very  little  more  knowledge  of  a  Saviour 
than  the  aboriginal  natives.  Many  hundreds  of  poor  people,  both  parents  and 
children,  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  have  no  opportunity  of  being  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity  or  even  in  the  being  of  a  Qod,  any  further  than 
nature  dictates  "  [10]. 

It  was  for  such  as  these  that  the  Church  in  America  needed  and 
desired  a  Bishop  ''  to  bring  again  the  out-casts  '*  and  **  seek  the  lost.*' 
To  indifference  and  opposition  succeeded  persecution.     The  revo- 
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lutionary  war  foand  the  Bev.  J.  Seymoub  at  Augusta.  For  ''  two 
years  after  the  hreakiog-out  of  the  rebellion  "  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  parish,  though  often  "threatened  by  the  mob/'  In  1779  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  "  rebel  camp  "  for  several  days,  but  owing  to  th& 
care  of  the  officer  in  command*  he  was  "  well  used."  He  reached  hom& 
to  find  '*  one  of  his  children  a  corpse  and  the  rest  of  his  family  very 
sick.'*  Some  months  after  his  house  was  occupied  by  a  rebel  regiment  and 
the  church  turned  into  a  hospital ;  barracks  were  built  on  part  of  the  glebe 
and  the  remainder  was  sold.  The  success  of  the  British  troops  enabled 
him  to  regain  possession  of  his  parsonage,  but  the  enemy  renewing  tha 
attack  he  '*  fled  into  a  deep  thick  swamp,  where  he  remained,  in  the 
greatest  anxiety,  five  days  and  nights  without  any  shelter.  A  party 
was  sent  in  search  of  him,  who  threatened  his  life,  if  they  found  him, 
but,  it  pleased  God,  he  escaped  undiscovered."  His  family,  however, 
were  "  stripped  of  everything  valuable  even  of  their  clothing  and  pro- 
visions,'* and ''85  innocent  loyalists**  in  Augusta  were  "murdered" 
''in  their  houses.*'  For  some  time  Mr.  Seymour  took  refuge  at 
Savannah,  where  he  assisted  the  Eev.  J.  Brown  (another  S.P.G. 
Missionary  detained  there),  and  represented  his  own  parishioners  in 
the  "  Commons  House  of  Assembly."  Eventually  he  made  his  escape 
to  St.  Augustine  in  East  Florida,  and  there  officiated  imtil  (1788-4)  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Province  t  [11]. 

Statistics. — In  Georgia  (area  59,475  sq.  miles),  where  (1738-83)  the  Society  assisted 
in  xnaintaining  18  Missionaries  and  planting  4  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  SBl\ 
there  are  now  1,542,190  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  29,000  are  Church  Members  and 
5,975  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  88  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop*.  [See  dUo  the  Table 
on  pp.  86-7  and  p.  861.] 

Beferences  (Chapter  V.)— [1]  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.  63-4,  73 ;  A  MSS.  V.  24,  p.  74.  [2]  Jo., 
V.  6,  p.  805.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  7,  pp.  261-2.  f4]  Wesley's  Journal,  1736-7,  and  Hawkins' 
Account  of  the  Society,  pp.  98-6.  [6]  Wesley's  Journal,  Oct.  29  and  Dec.  2,  1787. 
Tyennan's  Wesley,  V.  1,  pp.  165-8 ;  Bp.  Perry's  History  of  the  American  Church, 
V.  2,  pp.  841-5.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  9,  p.  889 ;  R.  1744,  p.  58.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  806,  811 ; 
R.  1752,  p.  54.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  17,  p.  97;  R.  1766,  p.  68.  [9]  Jo.,  V,  18,  pp.  205-6.  [10] 
Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  75,  205 ;  Hawkins'  Account  of  8.P.G.,  p.  104.  fll]  Jo.,  V.  22,  pp. 
310-16,  466-6;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  195-6,  884-6 ;  R.  1781,  pp.  49-52 ;  R.  1788,  p.  45.  [Ua] 
Jo.,  V.  22,  p.  812. 

•  General  Williamson,  whose  "  humanity  "  was  "  not  unrewarded  '*  when  soon  after 
lie  himself  became  a  prisoner — to  the  British  forces  [11a]. 

t  Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1788,  and  to  the  United  States  in  1821. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VIRGINIA. 

YlBOiNiA  liad  the  advantage  of  being  planted  (under  a  London  Company)  by  settlers 
who  were  mostly  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  Colony  was  fairly 
established  they  began  to  make  provision  for  their  souls  as  Christians,  as  well  as  for 
their  temporal  concerns  as  merchants.  In  1612  the  whole  country  was.  laid  out  into 
Parishes  or  Townships.  Churches  were  built,  and  an  Act  of  Assembly  fixed  a  salary 
upon  the  Minister. 

The  "maintenance"  being  "hurt  by  disuse,"  in  1701  nearly  half 
of  the  forty  to  forty-six  parishes,  containing  40,000  people,  were  un- 
supplied  with  Clergy.  Still  the  Colony  was  better  provided  than  any 
other,  and  therefore  the  Society's  assistance  was  limited  to  gratuities 
to  two  clergymen  there,  in  1702  and  1726,  and  the  supply  of  religious 
books  [1]. 

In  1702  a  Mr.  George  Bond  offered  to  convey  to  the  Society  his 
right  and  title  to  an  estate  of  950  acres  of  land  in  Virginia.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  but  the  title  proving  "  dubious"  the  matter  dropped  [2]. 

Keith,  who  with  Talbot  visited  the  country  in  April  1703, 
records  in  his  Journal :    - 

"  May  23,  Sunday,  1703, 1  preached  at  the  Church  in  Princess  Ann  County  in 
Virginia,  on  Heb.  12, 1,  and  I  baptized  eight  children  there.  Mr.  Talbot  preached  the 
same  day  at  a  Chappel  belonging  to  the  same  county,  and  baptized  ten  children.  The 
whole  county  is  but  one  parish,  and  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length  ;  the  People  are 
well  affected,  but  they  had  no  Minister,  and  greatly  desire  to  have  one ;  and  as  they 
informed  us,  the  Minister's  salary  being  paid  in  Tobacco  (as  it  is  generally  all  over 
Virginia  and  Maryland  *)  the  Tobacco  of  that  county  was  so  low  that  it  could  not 
maintain  him*'  [8'. 

Statistics  (1892). — Area  of  Virginia,  42,450  sq.  miles;  ix>pulation,  l,r>12,50o ;  Church 
Members,  about  IIO.UOO ;  Communicants,  22,151 ;  Clergyman,  18*2 ;  Bi-ihops,  2.  [See  also 
the  Table  on  pp.  80-7  and  p.  851.] 

Beferences  (Chapter  VI.)— {1]  Jo.,  V.  1,  June  26, 1702,  Dec.  17, 170a,  June  10  and 
Aug.  28, 1704,  May  30, 1707  ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  Dec.  5, 1712;  Jo.,  V.  4,  March  IK,  1720.  [2]  Jo., 
V.  1,  Sept.  18  and  Doc.  :j  and  18, 1702 ;  R.  1706,  p.  88.    [3]  Keith's  Journal,  pp.  64-5. 

•  [See  p.  851.] 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

MABYLAND. 

Mabtulnd — so  named  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I. — was  first 
settled  in  1684  nnder  a  Charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Toleration  having  been  granted  to  all  who  professed  the  Christian  religion,  Uie  Colony, 
at  first  mainly  Romanist,  lost  its  exclusive  character,  and  local  provision  was  made  for 
efttablifihing  Uie  Church  of  England  by  Act  of  Assembly  in  1692  &c. 

In  1701  Maryland  had  a  population  of  26,000,  settled  in  thirty 
pcuishes,  and  although  only  about  half  supplied  with  Clergy,  its  claims 
could  not  compare  with  those  of  other  Colonies,  and  therefore  it 
received  from  the  Society  (and  that  only  for  a  short  time)  occasional 
help  in  the  settlement  of  clergymen  and  libraries  [1]. 

The  province  was  visited  by  Keith  and  Talbot  in  July  1703. 
On  "July  4,  Sunday"  (wrote  Keith),  **  I  preached  at  Annapolis  on 
1  These,  i.  5,  and  had  a  large  auditory  well  affected ;  my  Sermon,  at 
the  request  of  a  worthy  person  who  heard  it,  was  printed  at  Annapolis, 
mostly  at  his  charge  ;  and  copies  of  it  sent  by  him  to  many  parts  of 
the  country."  Being  requested  "  to  have  some  friendly  conference  " 
with  the  Quakers  at  Herring  Neck,  Keith  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but 

'*  had  spoke  but  a  very  few  sentences  when  '*  (as  he  says)  "  they  interrupted  me  very 
mdely  .  •  .  abused  me  with  reviling  speeches  in  meer  Generals  as  the  manner 
generally  of  the  Quakers  is,  to  all  who  endeavour  to  reform  them  from  their  Errors, 
and  especially  to  any  who  with  a  good  conscience  upon  Divine  Conviction,  have 
forsaken  their  Erroneous  ways,  to  whom  they  are  most  outragious,  as  the  Jetcs 
were  to  St.  Fault  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.** 

At  Shrewsbury  he  preached  also,  "where  was  a  large  auditory  out 
of  diverse  Parishes :  But  that  parish  of  Shrewsbury  had  no  Minister, 
nor  have  had  for  some  considerable  time."  Here  he  had  some  discourse 
with  a  Quaker  trader  who  was  '*  extream  ignorant,"  denying  he  had  '<  a 
created  soul  "  [2].  The  Society  appointed  a  Missionary  to  this  place  in 
1707,  who,  however,  failed  to  reach  his  destination,  being  carried  away 
into  captivity.  His  case  deserves  notice  as  illustrating  some  of  the 
dangers  which  Llissionaries  had  to  encounter  in  those  days.  The  Bev. 
WiiiiiiAM  CoRDiNER,  an  Irish  Clergyman,  received  his  appointment  to 
Shrewsbury  in  January  1707,  with  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £50 
per  annum,  on  condition  that  he  transported  himself  and  family  there 
"by  the  first  opportunity."  Three  months  passed  before  he  could 
find  a  ship,  and  when  on  April  13  he  embarked  on  the  Dover,  man-of- 
war,  at  Spithead,  it  was  orJy  for  a  day — for  the  Dover  being  ordered 
on  a  cruise  he  landed,  and  the  ship  returned  disabled.  On  May  24  he 
re-embarked  on  the  Chester,  man-of-war.  After  being  ''  sixteen  times 
out  at  sea  " — sometimes  fifty  and  sixty  leagues — and  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds  or  the  French,  the  Chester  at  length  left  Plymouth  in 
company  with  five  men-of-war  and  200  merchantmen  in  the  evening  of 
Oetober  10.    At  noon  on  the  next  day  they  were  engaged  by  fourteen 
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French  men-of-war,  and  in  two  hours'  time  were  all  taken  except  the 
Boyal  Oak  (escaped)  and  the  Devonshire  (blown  up).  The  Chester  was 
on  fire  several  times,  and  the  thirty-seven  men  on  the  quarter-deck 
were  all  killed  and  wounded  except  the  captain  and  two  others.  The 
prisoners  were  searched  "  to  the  very  skin  "  and  deprived  of  all  they  had. 
The  French  sailors,  taking  compassion  on  the  women  and  children^ 
gave  some  things  back,  which  the  chief  officers  then  appropriated, 
even  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  little  children.  On  October  19  the 
prisoners  were  landed  at  Brest,  having  suffered  from  exposure  and  want 
of  food  and  clothing.  There  Mr.  Cordiner  was  offered  provision  for  his 
mother,  wife,. and  two  children  if  he  would  betake  himself  to  a  convent. 
On  the  way  to  Dinan,  which  was  reached  on  December  5,  they  were 
subjected  to  ill  treatment  from  the  Provost.  A  great  many  sick  men 
were  '*  carryed  in  a  very  pitiful  condition,  some  .  .  .  being  blind  with 
the  small-pox  and  whenever  they  complained  '*  they  were  beaten. 

At  Fugiers  and  at  Dinan  Mr.  Cordiner  ministered  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  encouraged  them.  An  Irish  priest  (Father  Hagan) 
having  stopped  his  doing  so  in  Dinan  Castle,  some  of  the  merchant- 
men procured  a  room  in  the  town,  where  service  was  held  every 
Sunday  and  on  holy  days.  Several  **  who  never  understood  it  before  " 
were  instructed  in  the  Liturgy  and  conformed.  During  their  detention 
at  Dinan  one  of  Mr.  Cordiner's  children  and  his  servant  died,  and  a  child 
was  bom  to  him.  He  was  *'  several  times  .  •  .  imprisoned  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  daily  threatened  with  close  restraint  and  confinement." 
The  number  of  English  prisoners,  at  first  1,000,  was  increased  to  1,700, 
but  some  200  died.  The  prisoners  '*  were  mightily  cheated  in  their 
allowance  and  too  much  crowded  together,  and  the  hospital  at  Dinan 
was  a  place  to  despatch  them  out  of  this  world." 

When  **  the  design  of  the  Pretender  "  was  in  hand  the  French  abused 
and  beat  their  prisoners  and  applauded  the  Scotch ;  but  when  they  found 
"  that  he  was  obhged  to  return  to  France  . .  •  they  cursed  the  Scotch 
bitterly,"  saying,  **  Scot  will  be  Scot  still,  always  false."  Upon  which 
disappointment  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  England,  landing  at  Wey- 
mouth on  December  11  [8]. 

The  truth  of  Mr.  Cordiner*s  statements  was  confirmed  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  sixty-two  of  the  masters  and  officers,  his  fellow-prisoners, 
who  also  testified  t^t  ''  by  his  sound  and  wholesom  Doctrme,  pious 
Admonition,  exemplary  life  and  conversation  "  he 

<(  established  and  confirmed  several  in  that  most  pore  &  holy  Beligion  from  w*^ 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  seduced  &  drawn  away,  by  the  sly  insinnations  and 
false  Delusions  of  our  sedulous  and  crafty  Adversaries,  and  hath  in  all  other  respects 
discharged  his  Ministerial  office  and  Function  with  that  diligenc*  carefulness  and 
sobriety  and  hath  behaved  himself  with  that  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Zeal  as  doth 
become  his  character  and  Profession  "  [4]. 

• 

When  in  1729  the  Maryland  Clergy  were  in  danger  of  having  their 
salaries  *' considerably  diminished"  by  the  action  of  the  Local 
Assembly,  the  Society  supported  them  in  successfully  opposing  the 
confirmation  of  the  Act,  and 

"  BeBolved  that  the  Lord  Baltimore  be  acquainted  that  in  case  the  Clergy  of 
MaryUmd  be  obliged  thro*  the  hardships  they  suffer  by  this  Act  to  leave  Maryland 
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the  Society  will  employ  them  in  their  Mission  in  other  Governments,  and  will  not 
mmke  any  allowance  to  them  or  any  other  Clergymen  as  their  Missionaries  in 
Maryland,  there  having  been  a  sufficient  maintenance  settled  upon  them  by  a 
former  Act  of  Assembly,  part  of  which  is  by  this  Act  taken  away  and  thereby  the 
Clergy  rendered  incapable  of  subsisting  themselves  in  that  Government  '*  [5.] 

Statistics  (1892).— Area  of  Maryland,  12,210  square  miles ;  Population,  984,048 ; 
Church  Members,  about  164,000;  Communicants,  80,950;  Clergymen,  21H;  Bishops,  2  ; 
{See  also  the  Table  on  pp.  86-7  and  p.  851.J 

Be/erencea  (Chapter  VIL)--nL]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Mar.  19,  1703;  Nov.  17,  1704;  Mar.  16, 
1705;  Jan.  17,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  9,  May  80,  Sep.  17,  1707 ;  Mar.  19, 1708 ;  Jo.,  V.  %  Nov.  29, 
1711 ;  Mar.  20  and  27, 1712,  [2j  Keith's  Jonmal,  pp.  06-7,  72.  fSj  App.  Jo.,  B  No.  117 
(1> ;  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  81,  Mar.  7,  Sep.  15, 1707 ;  Mar.  5,  and  May  21,  1708 ;  July  15,  1709. 
[4j  App.  Jo.,  B  No.  117  (2).    [5]  ^o.,  V.  5,  pp.  210-1,  216,  225. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennstlvania  was  originally  settled  by  Swedes  and  Dutch;  the  Swedes  formally 
■orrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and  the  Dutch  to  the  English  in  1GC4.  In  1680  the 
oountxy  waa  granted  by  Charter  to  William  Penn,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  the  first 
English  setUers  consisting  of  2,000  Quakers  taken  over  by  him.  The  Dutch  were 
Calvinists;  the  Swedes,  Lutherans.  Tiie  Quakers  were  followed  from  the  mother 
ecmntxy  by  other  denominations,  including  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
BeligioQs  divisions  set  in  amons  the  Quakers ;  the  other  inhabitants  followed  each  what 
was  good  in  his  own  eyes;  so  that  in  1701  "the  youth "  of  the  country  were  "like  those 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  yei7  debauch't  and  ignorant";  [Ij  and  the  population 
of  80,000  were  for  the  most  part  living  in  general  neglect  of  public  worship  of  God,  and 
without  the  instituted  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  The  Swedes  from  their  first 
■etUement  in  1636  and  the  Dutch  were  partly  provided  with  Ministers;  but  the 
English  Church  was  not  set  up  till  1695,  when  Christ  Church,  Philadelpliia,  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Clayton,  then  appointed  there. 

In  1700  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  Bishop 
Comptou  of  London.  His  labours  were  so  successful  that  congrega- 
tions consisting  chiefly  of  persons  brought  over  from  the  Quakers 
and  other  sectaries  soon  joined  the  Church  of  England  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  places  ;  these  he  endeavoured  to  ground  in  the  faith  **  till 
they  were  formed  into  proper  districts  and  had  Ministers  sent  over 
to  tliem  by  the  Venerable  Society  "  [la]. 

On  the  application  of  the  Church  congregation  at  Philadelphia 
William  III.  settled  an  allowance  for  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster 
there,  and  the  Society  in  January  and  February  1702  bore  the  cost — 
between  i^SO  and  £40— of  the  Letters  Patent  for  gi\ing  effect  to  the 
same  [2].  On  November  5  of  the  same  year  Keith  and  Talbot  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  ''and  were  kindly  received  by  the  two  Ministers 
there,  and  the  Church  People,  and  especially  by  the  lat«  converts  from 
Quakerism,  who  were  become  zealous  Members  of  the  Church."  On 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  both  preached  in  the  church,  *'  and  had  a  very 
great  auditory,  so  that  the  church  could  not  contain  them,  but  many 
stayed  wiUiout  and  heard  "  [3].    Their  preaching  here  and  elsewhere 
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prepared  the  way  for  resident  Missionaries,  whom  the  Society  were 
not  slow  to  send,  the  first  being  the  Rev.  H.  Nichols,  in  1703  [4],  He 
was  stationed  at  Chester,  or  Uplands,  where  the  people  had  begun 
building  a  church,  but  as  the  Vestry  informed  the  Society  "  We 
never  had  so  much  reason  to  hope  that  ever  the  Gospell  would  be 
propagated,  in  these  of  all  other  Forreign  Parts,  till  now  we  find 
ourselves  to  be  the  subject  of  your  great  care  "  [5].  The  Philadelphia 
"  Minister  and  Vestry  "  also  wrote  in  1704  : — 

"  We  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankf ull  to  Divine  Providence,  who  hath  raised 
you  up  to  maintain  the  Honor  of  religion,  and  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of 
promoting  the  Salvation  of  Men.  Gratitude,  and  an  humble  acknowledgemt.  of 
your  noble  and  charitable  Resolutions  of  propagating  the  Sacred  Gospell  in  these 
remote  and  dark  corners  of  the  world,  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  just  debt  to  you 
from  all  true  Professors  of  Christianity.  We  cannot  but  with  the  profoundest 
deference  make  mention  of  those  noble  instances  of  piety  and  Beneficience  yoa 
exhibited  to  the  Church  of  God  in  generall  in  these  uncultivated  parts  since  you 
were  first  incorporated,  particularly  we  crave  leave  to  return  you  our  most  thankful! 
acknowledgements  for  your  pious  care  in  sending  over  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keith  whose 
onparallel'd  zeal  and  assiduity,  whose  eminent  piety,  whose  indefatigable  diligence 
(beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  declining  years),  whose  frequent 
preaching  and  learned  conferences,  whose  strenuous  and  elaborate  writing  made  him 
highly  and  signally  instrumenall  of  promoting  the  Church  and  advancing  the  number 
of  Christians  not  only  here  but  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  "  [6]. 

Thus  encouraged  the  Society  continued  to  send  Missionaries  to 
Pennsylvania  to  minister  to  the  settlers,  Welsh  as  well  as  English, 
and  to  evangelise  the  heathen.  The  Colonists  showed  their  desire  for 
the  Church's  ministrations  by  building  and  endowing  churches,  and 
otherwise  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  pastors ;  and  it  was  to 
the  Church  rather  than  to  Dissenting  teachers  that  the  Quakers  turned 
for  baptism  when  they  became  Christians  [7]. 

The  Rev.  T.  Crawford,  after  two  years'  work  at  Dover,  reported  in 
706:— 

"  At  my  first  comelng  I  fonnd  the  people  all  stuffed  with  various  opinions,  but 
not  one  in  the  place  that  was  so  much  of  a  churchman  as  to  stand  Godfather 
for  a  child :  so  that  I  was  two  months  in  the  place  before  I  baptised  any,  on  that 
account  .  •  •  but  now  (I  thank  God)  I  have  baptised  a  great  number,  they  bring 
their  children  with  sureties  very  orderly  to  the  church  ;  and  also  people  at  age  a 
great  many  the  greater  part  whereof  were  Quakers  and  Quaker  children  for  by 
God^s  blessing  upon  my  labours  I  have  not  only  gained  the  heart  of  my  hearers 
but  some  that  were  my  greatest  enemies  at  first,  and  Quakers  that  were  fully 
resolved  against  me  are  come  over  and  have  joyned  themselves  to  our  Communion. 
I  have  baptised  families  of  them  together,  so  I  have  dayly  additions  to  the  con- 
gregation "  [8]. 

In  Sussex  County  the  Rev.  W.  Becket  (1721-4)  effected  such  a  refor- 
mation in  the  Uves  of  the  people  as  to  draw  forth  the  '*  thanks  of 
the  Magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England ''  in  the 
county  [9].  Within  three  years  three  churches  were  built  in  his 
Mission,  ''yet  none  of  them,"  he  wrote  in  1724.  ''will  contain  the 
hearers  that  constantly  attend  the  Church  service  "  [10].  Grateful  too 
were  the  Welsh  at  Oxford  and  Radnor,  to  be  ministered  to  in  their 
own  tongue,  while  only  "poor  settlers"  "in  the  wilderness."  The 
people  at  Radnor  "built  a  church  in  hopes  of  being  supplyed  with  the 
right  worship  of  God  "  [11],  hopes  which  were  first  gratified  in  1714 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clubb.    In  referring  to  his  death, 
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which  occurred  in  December  1715,  the   Churchwardens  and  Vestry 
wrote  in  1720  :— 

**  Mr.  Clubb  our  late  Minister  was  the  first  that  undertook  the  care  of  Radnor 
and  Oxon  and  he  paid  dear  for  it,  for  the  great  fategue  of  rideing  between  the  two 
Churches,  in  such  dismall  wayes  and  weather  as  we  generally  have  for  four  months 
in  winter,  soon  put  a  period  to  his  Life  "  [12]. 

The  death  of  a  Missionary  was  frequently  followed  by  the  loss  of 
a  congregation  to  the  Church.  **For  want  of  Ministers  episcopally 
ordained  '*  "  many  large  congregations  of  Churchmen  "  were  "  obliged 
to  join  with  the  Dissenters  in  worship/'  as  appeared  from  the  answer 
of  a  Presbyterian  teacher,  who  being  asked  how  his  congregation 
stood  affected  in  those  unsettled  times,  answered  he  was  ^' happy  in 
having  his  congregation  chiefly  consisting  of  Church  of  England 
people  who  gave  themselves  up  to  none  of  those  wild  notions  and 
^nthusiastick  ravings  which  some  people  practiced  so  much  and  were 
so  fond  of"  [13].  The  disadvantageous  position  of  the  Church  of 
America  for  want  of  a  Bishop  was  forcibly  represented  by  the  Rev.  H. 
NeilIj  of  Oxford.  Himself  formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  he  had, 
since  conforming,  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  a  nephew, 
Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  who  on  returning  from  ordination  in  England  was, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  shipwrecked  and  drowned  within  sight  of 
land  in  1766.    On  hearing  of  this  Mr.  Neill  wrote  (May  19) : — 

**  Such,  alas  1  are  the  misfortunes,  and  I  may  say,  persecutions,  that  attend 
the  poor  distressed  Church  of  England  in  America,  that  whilst  the  Dissenters  can 
send  out  an  innumerable  tribe  of  teachers  of  all  sorts  without  any  expences,  we 
must  send  three  thousand  miles  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  expence  of  all  we 
are  worth,  sometimes,  and  as  much  more  as  we  have  credit  for,  as  well  as  the  risque 
of  our  lives,  before  we  can  have  an  ordination — this  is  a  difUculty  that  has,  and 
Always  will,  prevent  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  America.  Few  Englishmen  that 
can  live  at  home  will  undertake  the  Mission — the  great  expences  and  dangers  of 
the  Seas  that  the  Americans  must  encounter  with,  before  they  can  obtain  an 
ordination,  damps  their  spirits,  and  forces  many  of  them  (who  have  strong  in- 
clinations to  the  Church)  to  join  the  Dissenters,  and  become  teachers  among  them — 
thus,  when  a  vacancy  happens  among  them,  it  can  be  filled  in  an  instant,  when  a 
vacancy  among  us  [it]  is  some  considerable  time  before  they  [we]  can  have  a 
minister.  All  this  time  the  Dissenters  are  making  such  havock  among  the  Church 
people,  that  when  a  Missionary  comes  to  one  of  these  destitute  places,  he  has  all 
the  work  to  begin  again  and  many  years  before  he  can  collect  his  scattered 
sheep. 

**  The  Dissenters  very  well  know  that  the  sending  a  Bishop  to  America,  would 
<x>ntribute  more  to  the  Encrease  of  the  Church  here  than  all  the  money  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  Venerable  Society.  .  •  •  Alas  I  we  see  and  feci  the  power  of 
our  enemies  and  weakness  of  our  friends,  and  can  only  mourn  in  secret  and 
pray  for  better  times  '*  [14]. 

One  of  the  earlier  Missionaries,  the  Bev.  G.  Eoss  of  Chester,  on  the 
retnm  voyage  from  England  in  1711  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
by  whom  he  was  "  carryed  prisoner  into  France,"  where,  he  wrote  : — 

*'  I  as  well  as  others  was  strip't  of  all  my  cloaths  from  the  crown  of  my  head 
to  the  sole  of  my  (foot ;  in  a  word,  I  was  left  as  naked  as  I  was  bom,  and  that  by 
means  of  the  greedy  priest  that  was  Chaplain  of  the  Ship :  he  perceived  that  my 
cloaths  were  better  than  his  own,  and  therefore  he  never  ceased  to  importune  his 
Captain  till  he  got  leave  to  change,  forsooth,  with  me ;  so  that  I  am  now  cloathed 
in  raggs,  in  testimony  of  my  bondage  "  [Letter  from  Dinant,  March  16, 1711.]  [15] 

In  his  Mission  of  Chester,  to  which  when  released  he  returned, 
QoakerUm  had  "taken  deep  root,"  and  was  ''cultivated  by  art  and 
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policy  and  recommended  by  fashion  and  interest/'  so  that  **  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ'*  met  **with  much  reproach  and  opposition"  [16]. 
Some  fifty  years  later,  one  of  his  successors,  the  Be  v.  G.  Craig, 
estimated  the  Church  members  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  whole  population  [17].  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
numerical  weakness  and  other  disadvantages, '  the  Church  gained  in 
strength  wherever  a  faithful  Missionary  was  maintained. 

Thus  at  Perquihoma  the  congregation  increased  greatly  "by  the 
daily  coming  over  of  Roman  CathoUcks,  Anabaptists  and  Quakers  "  [18], 
and  at  Conostogoe  and  Newcastle  by  Irish  immigrants,  of  whom 
from  8,000  to  10,000  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  (in  1729-80),  many  being 
shepherded  by  the  Missionaries,  the  Bishop  of  Baphoe  also  remembering 
them  by  a  present  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  [19].  In  Sussex  County 
the  several  **  orderly,  well  disposed  congregations  **  were  joined  by 
Dissenters ;  there  were  baptisms  every  Sunday,  and  "  scarce  a  Com- 
munion '*  but  what  some  "  were  added  to  it.'*  The  **  country-bom 
people"  were  generally  members  of  the  Church,  and  Quakerism 
strangely  decayed  **  even  in  that  Province  designed  to  be  the  Nursery 
of  it"  [20].  Strangers  who  "accidentally  attended"  service  at 
Apoquiniminck  expressed  "  an  agreeable  surprise  at  the  decency  and 
regularity  of  it/*  and  both  here  and  in  many  other  places,  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  movement.  Dissenters  flocked  to  the  churches,  which 
in  the  summer  season  were  so  crowded  that,  for  want  of  room  and 
fresh  air,  the  Missionaries  had  "  to  preach  under  the  green  trees  **  [21]. 

The  Bev.  C.  Inglis  (who  became  the  first  Colonial  Bishop)  wrote 
in  1763  that  his  Mission  in  Kent  County" was  in  '^  a  flourishing  state^ 
if  building  and  repairing  churches,  if  crowds  attending  the  publick 
worship  of  God  and  other  religious  ordinances,  if  some  of  other 
denominations  joining  .  .  .  and  a  revival  of  a  spirit  of  piety  in  many 
can  denominate  it  such  "  ;  though  there  was  "  still  left  Lukewarmness,, 
Ignorance  and  vice  enough  to  humble  him  sufficiently  and  exercise,  if 
he  had  it,  **  an  apostolic  zeal  "  [22]. 

The  inhabitants  of  York  County  in  1756  "  acknowledged  the  infinite 
sers'ice  done  by  the  Society's  Missionaries  in  that  dark  and  distant  part 
of  the  world,*'  and  particularly  by  the  Rev.  T.  Barton,  who,  they  wrote, 

**  has  distinguished  himself  at  this  time  of  public  danger  with  so  much  zeaT 
and  warmth  in  behalf  of  Liberty  and  Protestantism  that  he  has  endeared  himself 
not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  all  Protestant  Dissenters  there.  He  has  con- 
stantly persevered  by  word  and  by  example  to  inspirit  and  encourage  the 
people  to  defend  themselTcs  and  has  often  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his 
congregations  gone  to  oppose  the  savage  and  murderous  enemy,  which  has  so 
good  an  effect  that  they  are  verily  persuaded  that  he  has  been  instrumental  under 
God,  in  preventing  many  families  from  deserting  their  plantations  and  having  tho 
fruits  of  many  years'  labours  gathered  by  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  cruel 
murtherers  "  [23]. 

The  "  pubhc  danger  **  was  caused  by  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  who  reduced  Cumberland  County  to  a  condition  "  truly 
deplorable.**  Mr.  Barton  reported  in  1756  that  though  his  churches 
were  *'  churches  mihtant  indeed,  subject  to  dangers  and  trials  of  the 
most  alarming  kind,*'  yet  he  had  the  pleasure  every  Sunday  to  see  the 
people  crowding  to  them  "with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders,'" 
declaring  that  they  would  "dye  Protestants  and  Freemen,  sooner  than 
live  Idolaters  and  Slaves  **  [24]. 
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The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Barton  in  organising  liis  people  for 
4lefensive  purposes  were  thus  noticed  in  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  to 
Mr.  Penn,  who  commmiicated  it  to  the  Society : — 

"  Mr.  Barton  deserves  the  commendations  of  all  lovers  of  their  country ;  for  he 
has  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  congregations,  and  marched  cither  by  night  or 
day  on  every  alarm.  Had  others  imitated  his  example,  Cumberland  would  not  have 
'wanted  men  enough  to  defend  it ;  nor  has  he  done  anything  in  the  military  way 
but  what  hath  increased  his  character  for  piety,  and  that  of  a  sincerely  religious 
man  and  zealous  minister:  In  short  Sir,  he  is  a  most  worthy,  active  and 
serviceable  pastor  and  Missionary,  and  as  such  please  to  mention  him  to  the 
Society  "  [25]. 

In  1763-4  Mr.  Barton  reported : — 

**  The  Churches  in  this  Mission  now  make  as  decent  an  appearance  as  any 
Churches  in  the  province,  those  of  Philadelphia  excepted.    But  much  more  is  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  observing  them  crowded  every  Sunday  during  the  summer  season 
with  people  of  almost  every  denomination,  who  come,  many  of  them,  thirty  and 
forty  miles.  .  .  .  Amidst  all  the  mad  zeal  and  distractions  of  the  Rcligimiists  that 
surround  me,  I  have  never  been  deserted  by  any  of  those  whom  I  had  received  in 
charge.  .  .  .  This  Mission  then  takes  in  the  whole  of  Lancaster  County  (eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth),  part  of  Chester  County,  and  part  of 
Berks ;  so  that  the  circumference  of  my  stated  Mission  only  is  200  miles.     The 
connty  of  Lancaster  contains  upwards  of  40,000  souls :  of  this  number,  not  more 
than  500  can  be  reckon'd  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ;    the  rest  are 
German    Lutherans,    Calvinists,   Mennonists,    Moravians,  New   Bom,  Dunkers, 
Presbyterians,   Seoeders,  New    Lights,    Covenanters,  Mountain-Men,  Brownists, 
Independents,  Papists,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c.    Amidst  such  a  swarm  of  Sectaries, 
all  indulged  and  favour'd  by  the  Government,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  National 
Church  should  be  borne  down.     At  the  last  election  for  the  county  to  chuse 
assembly-men,  sheriffs,  coroner,  commissioners,  assessors,  &c.,  5,000  freeholders 
voted,  and  yet  not  a  single  member  of  the  Church  was  elected  into  any  of  these 
offices.    Notwithstanding  .  .  .  my  people  have  continued  to  give  proofs  of  that 
Bubmission  and  obedience  to  civil  authority,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  inculcate :  and,  whilst  faction  and  Party  strife  have  been  rending 
the  province  to  pieces,  they  behav'd  themselves  as  became  peaceable  and  dutiful 
subjects,  never  intermeddling  in  the  least ...  In  the  murder  of  the  Indians  in  this 
place,  and  the  different  insurrections  occasioned  by  this  inhuman  act,  not  one  of 
them  was  ever  concemM. .  .  .  Their  conduct  upon  this  occasion  has   gain'd  them 
much  Credit  and  Honour.    Upon  the  whole,  the  Church  of  England  visibly  gains 
ground    throughout  the  province.      The    mildness    and  excellency  of  her  con- 
stitution, her  moderation  and  charity  even  to  her  enemies,  and  .  .  .  the  indefatigable 
labonrs  of  her  Missionaries,  must  at  length  recommend  her  to  all,  except  those  who 
have  an  hereditary  prejudice  and  aversion  to  her.    The  German  Lutherans  have 
frequently  in  their  Ccetus's  proposed  a  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
several  of  their  clergy,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  are  desirous  of  addressing  .  .  . 
my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  .  .  .  Bishop  of  London  upon  this  subject. 
A  large  and  respectable  congregation  of  Dutch  Calvinists  in  Philadelphia  have 
already  drawn  up  constitutions,  by  which  they  oblige  themselves  to  conform  to 
the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  National  Church,  and  to  use  her  Liturgy  and 
forms,  and  none  else  provided  they  be  approved  of  and  received  at  Home   and 
thai    my    Lord  Bishop  will  grant  ordination  to  such  gentlemen  as  they  shall 
present  to  him.    The  Church  of  England  then  must  certainly  prevail  at  last. 
She    has    hitherto    stood    her    ground    amidst    all    the    rage  and  wildncss  of 
Fanaticism:   and  whilst  Methodists  and  New    Lights    have   roam'd    over   the 
country, '  leading  captive  silly  women,*  and  drawing  in  thousands  to  adopt  their 
strange  and  novel  doctrines,  the  members  of  the  Church  (a  few  in  Philadelphia 
excepted)  have  *  held  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering.*    And,  if 
deprived  as  she  is  of  any  legal  establishment  in  her  favour,  and  remote  from  the 
immediate  influence  and  direction  of  her  lawful  Governor  the  Bishops,  she  has 
stood  anmov'd  and  gain'd  a  respectable  footings  what  might  be  expected  if  these 
were  onoe  to  take  place.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  principal  Quakers  wish  for  it  [the 
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establishment  of  Episcopacy]  in  hopes  it  might  be  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
Presbyterianism,  which  they  dread ;  and  the  Presbyterians  .  .  .  would  not  chuse 
to  murmur  at  a  time  when  they  are  obliged  to  keep  fair  with  the  Church  whose 
.  assistance  they  want  against  the  Combinations  of  the  Quakers,  who  would  willingly 
crush  them  "  [26]. 

Mr.  Barton  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Indians,  had 
held  conference  with  them,  and  induced  some  to  attend  Church  ;  but 
he  ^ays : — 

**  Just  when  I  was  big  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  service  among  these 
tawny  people,  we  received  the  melancholy  news,  that  our  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Braddock,  were  defeated  on  the  9th  of  July,  as  they  were  marching 
to  take  Duquesne,  a  French  fort  upon  the  Ohio.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  an 
alienation  of  the  Indians  in  our  interest ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  poor  Penn- 
sylvania has  felt  incessantly  the  sad  effects  of  Popish  tyranny  and  savage  cruelty  I 
A  great  part  of  five  of  her  counties  has  been  depopulated  and  laid  waste,  and  some 
hundreds  of  her  steadiest  sons  either  murder'd  or  carried  into  barbarous  cap- 
tivity"  [27].    [Nov.  8, 1766.] 

With  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  the  Society  in  1756 
agreed  to  allow  £100  per  annum  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  in 
the  College  at  Philadelphia  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  [28]. 

"  Nothing  can  promise  fairer  to  produce  these  happy  effects  than  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  honourable  Society,"  wrote  Mr.  Barton.  "  In  the  conversion  of 
Indians  many  difficulties  and  impediments  will  occur,  which  Europian  Missionaries 
will  never  be  able  to  remove.  Their  customs  and  manner  of  living  are  so  opposite* 
to  the  genius  and  constitution  of  our  people,  that  they  could  never  become  familiar 
to  them.  Few  of  the  Indians  have  any  settled  place  of  habitation,  but  wander 
about  where  they  can  meet  with  most  success  in  hunting :  and  whatever  beasts  or 
reptiles  they  chance  to  take  are  food  to  them.  Bears,  Foxes,  Wolves,  Haccons^ 
Polecats,  and  even  Snakes,  they  can  eat  with  as  much  chearf  ulness  as  Englishmen 
do  their  best  beef  and  mutton  "  [29]. 

Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  however,  kept  the  Indians  too  unsettled 
to  listen  to  Christian  teaching.    In  1768  Mr.  Barton  wrote : — 

"  The  Barbarians  have  renewed  their  hostilities  and  the  country  bleeds  again 
under  the  savage  knife.  The  dreadful  news  of  murdering,  burning,  and  scalping, 
is  daily  convey 'd  to  us  and  confirmed  with  shocking  additions.  Our  traders,  with 
goods  to  the  amount  of  near  £200,000,  are  taken ;  our  garrisons  have  been  invested, 
and  some  of  them  obliged  to  surrender.  Above  fifty  miles  of  the  finest  country 
in  America  are  already  deserted,  and  the  poor  people,  having  left  their  crops  in 
the  ground,  almost  ready  for  the  sickle,  are  reduced  to  the  most  consummate 
distress'*  [30]. 

The  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  negroes  were  not  so  great  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  some  parts  of  America.  As  early  as  1712  the 
Missionaries  began  to  baptize  the  slaves  ;  and  a  Mr.  Yeates  of  Chester 
was  commended  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ross  for  his  "  endeavours  to  train  up 
his  negroes  in  the  knowledge  of  rehgion  "  [81]. 

Other  owners  were  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  London's  appeal 
[see  p.  81  to  consent  to  the  instruction  of  their  slaves ;  and  the  result 
was  the  baptism  of  a  considerable  number  [82].  At  Philadelphia  the 
Bev.  O.  Ross  baptized  on  one  occasion  twelve  adult  negroes,  **  who  were 
publickly  examined  before  the  congregation  and  answered  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  that  heard  them  .  •  .  the  like  sight  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  that  Church  "  [88].  The  sight  soon  became  a  common 
one,  and  in  1747  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney  represented  that  there  was  a  great 
and  daily  increasing  number  of  negroes  in  the  city  who  would  with 
joy  attend  upon  a  Catechist  for  instruction;  that  he  had  baptized 
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several,  but  was  unable  to  add  to  his  other  duties  ;  and  the  Society, 
"ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  pious  undertakings," 
appointed  Uie  Bev.  W.  Sturgeon  to  be  their  Gatechist  to  the  negroes 
in  Philadelphia  [34].  Generally  the  Missionaries  showed  great  dili- 
gence in  this  branch  of  their  work,  Mr.  NeiU  of  Dover  baptizing  162 
(145  being  adult  slaves)  within  about  18  months  [85].  The  Revo- 
lutionary War,  which  put  a  stop  to  this  and  many  other  good  works, 
entailed  much  suffering  on  the  Missionaries.  Mr.  Barton  reported  in 
1776:— 

**  I  have  been  obliged  to  shot  op  my  churches,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  liturgy  to  be  U8*d,  unless  the  collects  and  prayers  for  the 
King  and  royal  family  were  omitted,  which  neither  my  conscience  nor  the  declara- 
tion I  made  and  subscribed  when  ordained,  would  allow  me  to  comply  with  : — and 
although  I  used  every  prudent  step  to  give  no  offence,  even  to  those  who  usurped 
Authority  and  Bule,  and  exercised  the  severest  tyranny  over  us,  yet  my  life  and 
property  have  been  threatened  upon  meer  stispicion  of  being  unfriendly,  to,  what 
is  GalTd  the  American  Cause.  Indeed  every  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  dar*d  to  act  upon  proper  principles,  was  mark'd  out  for  Infamy  and  Insult. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  Missionaries,  in  particular,  have  suffered  greatly. 
Some  of  them  have  been  drag'd  from  their  Horses,  assaulted  with  Stones  and 
Dirt,  docked  in  water,  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  driven  from  their  Habita- 
tions and  Families,  laid  under  arrests  and  imprisoned — I  believe  they  were  all 
(or,  at  least,  most  of  them)  reduced  to  the  same  necessity,  with  me,  of  shut- 
ting up  their  churches  *'  [36] . 

The  following  account  of  the  closing  of  Apoquimininck  Church  on 
Sunday,  July  28, 1776,  is  related  by  the  Rev.  P.  Beading  :— 

'*  After  the  Nicene  Creed  I  declared,  in  form  that,  as  I  had  no  design  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  new  Government,  on  one  hand,  and  as  I  was  determined,  on  the  other, 
not  to  incur  the  heavy  guilt  of  perjury  by  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  promises,  I  should 
decline  attending  on  the  public  worship  for  a  short  time  from  that  day ;  but  that  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  in  full  and  close  communion  with  me,  for  comforting 
them  in  the  present  distress,  for  strengthening  them  in  the  faith,  for  encouraging 
them  to  persevere  in  their  profession  unto  the  end,  I  would  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord^s  Supper  on  (Sept.  8th)  that  day  six  weeks.  I  had  purposed  to 
say  more  on  the  subject,  but  the  scene  became  too  affecting  for  me  to  bear  a 
farther  part  in  it.  Many  of  the  people  present  were  overwhelmed  with  deep 
dLstress,  and  the  cheeks  of  some  began  to  be  bathed  in  tears.  My  own  tongue 
faltered,  and  my  firmness  forsook  me ;  beckoning,  therefore,  to  the  clerk  to  sing  the 
paalm,  I  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  having  exhorted  the  Members  of  the  Church 
to  *  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering,*  and  to  depend  upon 
the  promises  Of  a  faithful  God  for  their  present  comfort  and  future  relief,  I  finished 
this  irksome  business,  and  Apoquimininck  Church  from  that  day  has  continued 
shut  np  ♦•  [37J. 

After  being  confined  to  his  house  for  two  years  by  the  rebels,  Mr. 
Barton  was  left  "  no  choice  but  to  abjure  his  King,  or  to  leave  the 
country."  At  his  departure  for  New  York  in  1778  the  people  of 
Pequea  and  Carnarvon*  testified  their  esteem  and  regard  for  him  by 
paying  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  presenting  him  with  £50,  taking  a 
noose  for  his  eight  children,  and  "  giving  the  kindest  assurances  that 
they  should  be  supported,  till  it  might  please  God  to  unite  them  again." 

*  These  people  were  accustomed  to  provoke  one  another  to  good  works.  In  1768 
Xr.  Barton  introduced  to  the  "  notice  of  the  Society  Mr.  Nathan  Evans,  an  old  man 
belonging  to  the  Caernarvon  congregation,  whose  generosity  to  the  Church"  was 
"perfaaM  nneqnalled  "  in  that  part  of  the  world.  "  Thoagh  he  acquired  his  estate  by 
hud  laboor  and  Indnstry,"  he  gave  "XlOO  towards  finishing  their  Church/*  "  purchased  a 
glebe  of  40  aerea  for  the  use  of  the  Minister,"  and  contribated  farther  to  the  endowment 
ol  the  Church  [88a], 
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During  bis  confinement,  being  "  no  longer  allowed  to  go  out  of  tbe 
country  .  .  .  under  penalty  of  imprisonment/'  *'  be  secretly  met  his 
people  on  tbe  confines  of  tbe  counties,  cbiefly  tbe  women  (wbo  were 
not  subject  to  tbe  Penalties  of  tbe  laws),  witb  tbeir  little  ones  to  be 
catecbised,  and  infants  to  be  cbristen'd.'*  Under  tbis  restriction  be 
**  sometimes  baptized  30  in  a  day."  Tbe  Missionaries  were  **most 
grievous  sufferers  in  tbese  days  of  trial."  Most  of  them  "  lost  tbeir 
all,"  many  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  "melancboly  pilgrimage  and 
poverty,"  and  some  sank  under  tbeir  calamities,  Mr.  Barton  among 
tbe  number,  **  his  long  confinement  to  bis  bouse  by  tbe  Rebels  having 
brought  on  a  dropsy,"  from  which  he  died*  [88].  The  Report  for 
1779  stated  there  bad  been  "  a  total  cessation  of  the  public  worship  " 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  every  Missionary  had  been  driven  out 
of  tbe  province  [39].  One  of  those  who  remained  and  persevered 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  liis  duty,  ^'in  spite  of  threats  and  ill 
treatment,"  was  tbe  Rev.  S.  Tingley  of  Lewes,  who  was  unable  to 
communicate  witb  tbe  Society  for  six  years  (1776-82).  During  this 
period  he  went  about  Sussex  County,  and  sometimes  into  Maryland, 
**  strengthening  and  confirming  the  brethren,"  travelling  **  at  least 
3,000  miles  a  year,"  and  baptizing  *^  several  thousands  .  .  .  and 
among  them,  many  blacks,  from  60  years  to  2  months  old."  He 
**  seldom  performed  pubhck  service  without  having  at  the  same  time  80, 
40,  or  60  baptisms."  His  **  difliculties  and  sufferings"  were  **  many 
and  great "  ;  often  he  **  scarcely  had  bread  to  eat,  or  raiment  to  put 
on,"  and  the  Revolutionists  were  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  his  family  of 
some  refreshments  which  had  been  sent  him,  **  though  his  weak  and 
dying  wife  begged  a  small  part  onlyof  the  things  as  a  medicine  "  [40], 

Statistics. — Iii  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  (area  47,265  sq.  mileH),  where  (1702-83) 
the  Society  asHisted  in  maintaining  47  Missionaries  and  planting  24  Central  Stations  (as 
detailed  on  pp.  851-2),  there  are  now  4,429,499  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  809,000  are 
Church  Members  and  61,818  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  450  Clergymen  and  4 
Bishops.    ISee  aho  the  Table  on  pp.  86-7  and  p.  851.] 
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V.  1,  Feb.  27,  1702;  Jan.  15  and  May  21,  1703.     [5]  App.  Jo.  A,  '' 
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Jo.  A,  pp.  284-5.  [71  Jo.,  V.  3,  p.  215.  [81  A  MS8.,  V.  2,  p.  160.  [9J  R.  1722,  p.  49 ; 
Jo.,  V.  4,  p.  252 ;  A  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  156.  (10]  A  MSS.,  V.  18,  p.  142.  [11]  A  MSS., 
V.  12,  p.  200.  [12]  A  MSS.,  V.  14,  p.  107.  [13]  Jo.,  V.  9,  p.  89;  R.  1742,  p.  50.  [14]  B 
MSS.,  V.  21,  p.  125 ;  Jo.,  V.  17,  p.  130 ;  R.  1766,  p.  88.  [15]  A  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  40 ;  Jo., 
V.  2,  Mar.  22,  1711.  [16]  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  510.  [17]  Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  248;  R.  1764, 
>-80.    [18]  Jo.,  V.  6,  p.  53 ;  R.  1732,  p.  55.    [191  R.  1730,  p.  90 ;  R.  1738,  p.  64. 
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[20]  Jo.,  V.  7,  p.  296;  R.  1738,  p.  55;  R.  1744,  p.  60.    [21]  R.  1744,  p.  51 ;   R.  1777,  p. 
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p.  60 ;  R.  1766,  p.  64 ;  R.  1774,  pp.  42-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  10,  pp.  116,  253 ;  Jo.,  V.  12,  pp.  86, 179 ; 
Jo ,  V.  20,  p.  287.  [36]  B  MSS.,  V.  21,  p.  80.  [37]  B  MSS.,  V.  21,  p.  211.  [88]  Jo., 
V.  21,  pp.  424-8 ;  B  MSS.,  V.  21,  pp.  85-6 ;  R.  1778,  pp.  58-9 ;  R.  1780,  p.  42.  [38aJ  Jo., 
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*  A  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the 
Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  was  established  in  1769,  the 
Society  contributing  £20  annually  to  each  of  the  three  branches  [8k6J. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

New  England  was  formerly  divided  into  four  great  districts  or  governments, 
including  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Naragansett  or  King's  Province.  The  first  settlement — that  of 
New  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay-^was  formed  by  a  small  party  of  Puritans  or 
Independents  in  1620,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a  fresh  emigration  from  England 
in  16ti9.  Other  sects  i)oured  into  the  country,  which  soon  swarmed  with  Brownists, 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Familists,  Antinomians,  Confonnitants  or  Formalists,  Arrians,  v 
Arminians,  Gortonists,  &c.  The  Gortonists  were  so  lost  to  common  humanity  and 
decency  that  they  were  suppressed  by  the  Civil  Power  under  Governor  Dudley  in  1648. 
The  Independents  soon  estabUshed  their  ecclesiastical  system,  and  sought  to  exact  from 
others  a  rigid  conformity  to  it.  Fleeing  from  persecution  in  England,  they  now  them- 
selres  became  persecutors ;  and  notwithstanding  their  former  professions  of  moderation 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  toleration  conferred  by  the  New  England  Charter, 
they  drove  out  of  Massachusetts  the  Quakers  *  and  other  sectaries.  The  Church  settlers 
were  so  restrained  from  having  their  own  form  of  worship  that  in  1679  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  petitionc>d  Charles  II.  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  build  a 
church  there  for  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  Permission 
was  accorded,  and  the  congregation  of  the  "  King's  Chapel,"  Boston,  so  increased  that 
William  HI.  settled  an  annual  allowance  f  of  XlOO  for  the  support  of  an  assistant 
minister  for  them. 

In  1701  there  were  still  only  two  clergymen  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land in  New  England,  the  population  (Massachusetts,  70,000 ;  Con- 
necticut, 30,000 ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence,  5,000 ;  Naragansett, 
3,000;  New  Hampshire,  3,000;  and  Maine,  2,000)  being  mostly 
Dissenters  [1]. 

In  February  1702  the  Society,  after  reading  letters  "  delivered  in 
by  Dr.  Bray,'*  and  consulting  the  Rev.  G.  Keith,  recorded  its  opinion 
'*  that  a  Missionary  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Naragansets 
country,"  and  the  Bishop  of  London  was  asked  to  recommend 
one  [2].  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  carry  out  the  proposal  till 
many  years  later.  In  the  meantime,  Keith,  Talbot  and  Gordon  [pp. 
9,  10]  reached  Boston  on  June  11, 1702,  and  the  former  reported : —  v 

"  At  my  arrival  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Miles,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Christopher 
Bridge,  both  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Boston,  did  kindly  receive 
me  and  the  two  Ministers  in  company  with  me,  and  we  lodg'd  and  were  kindly 
entertain*d  in  their  houses  during  our  abode  at  Boston.  June  14,  1702.  Being 
Sunday,  at  the  request  of  the  above-named  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  preached  in  the  Queen's  Chapel  at  Boston,  on  Eph.  2,  20,  21,  22,  where  was 
a  large  auditory,  not  only  of  Church  People,  but  of  many  others.  Soon  after,  at 
the  request  of  the  Ministers  and  Vestry,  and  others  of  the  auditory,  my  Sermon 
was  printed  at  Boston.  It  contained  in  it  towards  the  conclusion,  six  plain  brief 
rules,  which  I  told  my  auditory,  did  well  agree  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they 
being  well  observed  and  put  into  practice,  would  bring  all  to  the  Church  of 
England,  who  dissented  from  her.  This  did  greatly  alarm  the  Independent 
Preachers  at  Boston.  Whereupon  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  one  of  the  chief  of  them 
was  set  on  work  to  print  against  my  sermon,  as  accordingly  he  did,  wherein  he 


*  After  the  Church  of  England  had  been  set  up  in  Rhode  Island  the  Quakers  were 
M  to  "  express  their  r^^ard  "  for  it  "  from  the  experience  .  .  .  they  had  of  the  mildncsa 
and  lenity  of  its  administration  "  [8]. 
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laboured  to  prove  them  all  false  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  did  not  saj  any- 
thing against  the  body  of  my  sermon.  And  not  long  after,  I  printed  a  Treatise  in 
Vindication  of  these  Six  Rules,  in  answer  to  his,  wherein  I  shewed  the  invalidity 
of  his  objections  against  them.  This  I  had  printed  at  New  York,  the  printer 
at  Boston  not  daring  to  print  it,  lest  he  should  give  offence  to  the  Independent 
Preachers  there.  After  it  was  printed,  the  printed  copies  of  it  were  sent  to 
Boston,  and  dispersed  both  over  New  England  and  the  other  parts  of  North 
America  "  [6], 

The  MS.  of  Keith*s  Journal  contains  this  passage  : — 

'*In  divers  parts  of  New  England  we  found  not  only  many  people  well 
affected  to  the  Church,  who  have  no  Church  of  England  Ministers,  and  in  some 
places  none  of  any  sort ;  but  also  we  found  several  New  England  Ministers  very 
well  affected  to  the  Church,  some  of  whom  both  hospitably  entertain 'd  us  in  their 
houses  and  requested  us  to  preach  in  their  congregations,  wch.  accordingly  we 
did,  and  received  great  thanks,  both  from  the  Ministers  and  people:  and  in 
Cambridge  Colledge  in  N.  England  we  were  civilly  treated  by  some  of  the  ffellows 
there,  who  have  a  very  great  favour  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  poysonous  doctrines  that  have  been  infused  into  the  scholars  and  youths  there, 
and  deep  prejudices  agt.  the  Church  of  England  by  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  formerly 
President  of  the  Colledge  there,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  now  President  there,  the 
Scholars  and  Students  there  would  soon  be  brought  over  to  the  Church  "  [6]. 

The  truth  of  the  ahove  description  was  remaikably  con- 
firmed in  later  years,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Church  was 
followed  by  the  conformity  of  large  numbers  of  Dissenters  and 
their  teachers.  Already  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  begun  to 
show  their  preference  by  buildmg  churches  and  petitioning  the 
Society  for  ministers,  and  the  first  to  receive  encouragement  were  the 
people  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  whose  church  the  Society 
allowed  in  January  1708  £15  for  *'  a  Chalice  Patten,  Cloath  and 
other  necessaries."  At  the  same  time  £20  was  granted  (at  Governor 
•Dudley's  request)  "towards  the  support  of  Mr.  Ebum,  a  Minister  in 
the  Isle  of  Shoales,  for  one  year  "  [7].  The  Rev.  Samuel  Eburn  min- 
istered in  this  Mission  three  and  a  half  years;  in  which  time  it 
cost  him  £150  more  than  he  "  ever  received  from  the  inhabitants." 
*•  This  extraordinary  expense  "  he  **  was  at  merely  to  introduce  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  in  those  Islands,"  and  did  it  to  some 
good  effect.  **  He  stayed  there  so  long  till  every  family  of  the  place 
removed  their  goods  to  the  mainland  for  fear  of  the  enemy  "  [8].  In 
1704  the  Rev.  J.  Honyman  was  appointed  to  Newport.  He  not  only 
built  up  the  Church  in  Rhode  Island,  but  gathered  congregations  at 
several  towns  on  the  continent,  and  ministered  to  them  until  they 
were  provided  with  resident  clergymen.  In  spite  of  the  *'  frowns  and 
discouragements  "  of  the  Government — there  being  only  **  one  baptized 
Christian  in  the  whole  legislature"  of  the  island — Mr.  Honyman  was 
able  to  report  in  1732  : — 

"  Betwixt  New  York  and  Boston,  the  distance  of  300  miles,  and  wherein  are 
many  Missions,  there  is  not  a  congregation  in  the  way  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  can  pretend  to  compare  with  mine,  or  eqnall  it  in  any  respect ;  nor  does  my 
Church  consist  of  members  that  were  of  it  when  I  came  here,  for  I  have  buried 
them  all ;  nor  is  there  any  one  person  now  alive  that  did  then  belong  to  it,  so 
that  our  present  appearing  is  entirely  owing  to  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  my 
endeavours  to  serve  him  '*  [9]. 

Mr.  Honyman's  labours  at  Newport  extended  over  nearly  half  a 
century. 
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In  Connecticat  the  foundations  of  several  Missions  were  laid  by 

the  Rev.  G.  Muibson.   Although  attached  to  the  parish  of  Eye  in  New 

York,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Stratford  to  have 

the   Church  settled  among  them.    Colonel  Heathcote  accompanied 

him  on  his  visit  in   1706,    and  thus    described    their  reception  in 

Connecticut : — 

**  We  found  that  Collony  mach  as  we  expected,  very  ignorant  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  Church,  and  therefore  enemjs  to  it.  All  their  Townes  are  famished  with 
Ministers  •  .  •  chiefly  Independents,  denying  Baptisme  to  the  Children  of  all 
who  are  not  in  full  Communion ;  there  are  many  thousands  in  that  Oovmt. 
unbaptised,  the  Ministers  were  very  uneasy  at  our  coming  amongst  them,  and 
abundance  of  pains  was  taken  to  terrify  the  People  from  hearing  Mr.  Muirson. 
But  it  availed  nothing,  for  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  he  had  a  very 
great  Congregation  and  indeed  infinitly  beyond  my  expectation.  The  people 
were  wonderfully  surprised  at  the  Order  of  our  Church,  expecting  to  have  heard 
and  seen  some  wonderfnll  strange  things,  by  the  Account  and  Representation  of 
it  that  their  Teachers  had  given  them.  •  •  •  Mr.  Muirson  baptized  about 
24 — most  grown  people  *'  [10]. 

The  visit  was  renewed  (again  by  invitation)  in  1707,  the  stead- 
£Ei8tness  of  the  people  being  unshaken  by  the  Independents,  whose 
ministers  and  magistrates  went  from  house  to  house  threatening 
'*  with  prison  and  punishment  *'  those  who  would  go  to  hear  Mr» 
Muirson  preach. 

**  One  of  their  Magistrates  "  (wrote  Mr.  Muirson)  "  with  some  other  officers^ 
eame  to  my  Lodgings,  .  •  .  and  in  the  hearing  of  Colonel  Heathcote  and  a  great 
many  people  read  a  long  Paper.  The  meaning  of  it  was  to  let  me  know  that 
theirs  was  a  Charter  Government,  that  I  had  done  an  illegal  thing  in  coming 
among  'em  to  establish  a  new  Way  of  Worship,  and  to  forewarn  me  from 
preaching  any  more.  This  he  did  by  virtue  of  one  of  their  Laws  .  .  .  the  Words 
he  made  use  of  are  these  as  the  said  Law  expresses  them :  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
•  .  •  General  Assembly,  That  there  shall  be  no  Ministry  or  Church  Administration 
entertained  or  attended  by  the  Inhabitants  of  any  Town  or  Plantacon  in  this 
Colony,  distinct  and  separate  from,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  openly 
and  publickly  observed  and  dispenced  by  the  approved  Ministers  of  the  Place.* 
Now  whatever  Interpretation  of  the  Words  of  the  said  law  may  admit  of,  yet  we  are  to 
regard  the  sense  and  force  they  put  upon  them  ;  which  is  plainly  thus,  to  exclude  the 
Church  their  Government,  as  appears  by  their  Proceedings  with  me.  So  that 
hereby  they  deny  a  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  the  Church  of  England  people,  aa 
well  as  iJl  others  that  are  not  of  their  opinion;  which  being  repugnant  to 
the  Laws  of  England  is  contrary  to  the  Grant  of  their  Charter  "  [11]. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  Church  was  stimulated  by  this 
oppofiition;  other  towns  invited  Mr.  Muirson  to  visit  them,  and  he 
became  a  kind  of  travelling  Missionary  in  the  Colony.  The  tactics  of 
the  Independents  were  repeated. 

"  They .  •  .  left  no  mean  sun  tryed  both  foul  and  fair,  to  prevent  the  settling  of 
the  Choroh  among  them "  (wrote  Mr.  Muirson) ;  *'.  .  •  the  people  were  likewise 
threatened  with  Imprisonment,  and  a  forfeiture  of  £5  for  coming  to  hearing  me. 
It  wou'd  require  more  time  than  you  would  willingly  bestow  on  these  Lines,  to 
ezpieas  how  rigidly  and  severely  they  treat  our  People,  by  taking  their  Estate  by 
distress  when  they  do  not  willingly  pay  to  support  -their  Ministers.  •  •  .  They 
■pare  not  openly  to  speak  reproachfully  and  with  great  contempt  of  our  Church,. 
they  say  the  sign  of  the  Cross  is  the  Mark  of  the  Beast  and  the  sign  of  the 
Deril  and  that  tiiose  who  receive  it  are  given  to  the  Devil  *'  [12]. 

Mr.  Muirson  died  in  1709  ;  and  two  years  later  Governor  Hunter 
of  New  York  wrote  to  the  Society : — 

**  Whm  I  was  at  Connecticut,   those  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  ai 
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Stradford,  came  to  me  in  a  Body,  and  then,  as  they  have  since  by  a  Letter, 
begged  my  Intercession  with  our  most  Venerable  Society  and  .  .  .  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  a  Missionary ;  they  appeared  very  much  in  earnest,  and  are  the  best 
sett  of  men  I  met  with  in  that  country  *'  [13]. 

Disappointment  from  friends  was  perhaps  a  severer  test  of 
earnestness  than  persecution*  from  enemies ;  but  neither  could  shake 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Church  adherents  at  Stratford,  and  after 
waiting  another  eleven  years  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the 
Society  sending  them  a  Missionary,  the  Rev.  G.  Pigot,  in  1722.  To 
some  extent  many  other  congregations  were  subjected  to  similar  trials, 
and  oppression  and  persecution  seemed  to  be  the  common  lot  of 
the  Church  in  New  England.  Sometimes  Churchmen's  complaints 
reached  the  ear  of  the  Governor,  and  grievances  were  redressed,  but 
in  general  the  Independents  had  the  upper  hand,  and  their  bigotry 
was  extreme.  At  Newbury,  Governor  Dudley  had  eased  the  Church 
members  from  paying  taxes  to  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  but  the  Rev. 
H.  Lucas  found  on  his  arrival  in  171G  that  the  Dissenters  had 
taken  possession  of  the  church  and  robbed  it  of  its  ornaments,  vest- 
ments, and  books.  Next  day,  however,  the  ornaments  &c.  were 
restored ;  he  reconciled  the  people,  and  two  of  the  Dissenting 
teachers  who  had  been  relied  on  to  **  dissolve  "  the  Church  congre- 
gation were  admitted  to  Holy  Communion,  and  one  of  them  shortly 
after  "  put  on  y«  courage  to  read  the  Holy  Biblef  in  the  meeting  and 
«ay  the  L*^'*  Prayers,  a  thing  not  done  before  **  there,  and  "  he 
resolved  "  to  continue  it  "  tho'  very  much  opposed.*'  Mr.  Lucas* 
**  knowledge  in  Phisick"  was  very  serviceable  in  winning  people,  and 
effected  *'  that  which  by  preaching  "  he  **  could  not  have  done  "  [14]. 

Of  the  83  Missionaries  on  the  Society's  hst  in  New  England, 
more  than  one-fourth  were  brought  up  Dissenters.  Among  these  were 
Samuel  Seabury  (father  of  the  first  American  Bishop)  ;  Timothy 
Cutler,  President  of  Yale  (Presbyterian)  College  ;  and  Edward 
Bass,  the  future  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  "The  great  inclination 
of  some  young  students  in  New  England  to  enter  into  Episcopal 
Orders "  had  been  brought  under  the  Society's  notice  at  an  early 
period,  and  in  1706  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Clergy  encouraging  the  sending  of  candidates  to  England  for  ordi- 
nation [15].  The  sacrifices  involved  by  confonnity  were  such  as 
to  exclude  all  but  persons  actuated  by  the  highest  motives.  Hence 
those  who  conformed  were  a  real  gain  to  the  Church,  which 
exerted  a  power  and  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  numerical 
strength.  Of  this  the  Dissenters  were  aware,  and  their  dread  and 
intolerance  of  the  Church  showed  that  they  had  little  confidence  in 
their  own  systems  of  rehgion.  What  some  of  those  systems  were, 
and  how  the  Church  was  affected  by  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  the  Missionaries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  of  Stratford  wrote  in  1727  that  he  had 

*  Tliis  continued  after  Mr.  Muirson's  death.  See  "  An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of 
the  Members  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  "  and  an  Appeal  to  tiie  Queen  for  relief  from 
their  grievances,  about  1711-12  [10]. 

t  A  fiimilar  effect  was  produced  in  the  Rev.  S.  Pabner's  Mission,  where  a  congrega- 
tion of  Dissenters,  from  observing  the  regular  method  of  reading  the  Scripture  in 
cliurch,  "  voted  that  a  new  folio  Bible  be  bought  for  them  and  that  their  teacher  shall 
•ead  lessons  out  of  it  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening." 
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visited  (at  Fairfield)  ^*  a  considerable  number  of  my  people  in  prison 
for  their  rates  to  the  Dissenting  Minister,  to  comfort  and  encourage 
them  under  their  sufferings  .  .  .  both  I  and  my  people  grow  weary  of 
our  lives  under  our  poverty  and  oppression  "  [17,  18]. 

In  1743  he  opened  a  new  church  at  Ripton.  "  On  the  Sunday 
following  a  Dissenting  teacher,  one  Mills  ...  a  great  admirer  of  Mr, 
Whitfield,  reviled  and  declaimed"  against  the  Dr.'s  Sermon,  "which 
was  on  the  subject  of  relative  hohness,''  and  soon  after  some  of  Mills* 
followers  "  put  his  doctrine  into  practice,  by  defiling  the  Church  with 
ordure  in  several  places  "  [19]. 

In  the  Mission  of  the  Rev.  J.  Beach  of  Newtown  &c.  some  people 
began  to  build  a  church.     But,  said  he  in  1748  : — 

"  The  Independents  to  sappresB  this  design  in  its  infancy  .  .  .  have  lately  prose- 
cuted and  fined  them  for  their  meeting  to  worship  God  according  to  the  Common 
Prayer ;  and  the  same  punishment  they  are  likely  to  suffer  for  every  ofifence  in 
tins  kind.  .  .  The  case  of  these  people  is  very  hard.  If  on  the  Lord's  Day  they 
eontinue  at  home,  they  must  be  punished ;  if  they  meet  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  best  manner  they  can,  the  mulct  is  still  greater ; 
and  if  they  go  to  the  Independent  meeting  in  the  town  where  they  live,  they  must 
endure  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church 
vilified  and  the  important  truths  of  Christianity  obscured  and  enervated  by 
enthusiastic  and  antinomian  dreams.  .  .  .  My  people  [at  Newtown  &c.]  are  not  all 
shaken,  but  rather  confirmed  in  their  principles,  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that 
rages  among  the  Independents.  ...  A  considerable  number  [of  the  Dissenters]  in 
this  Colony  have  lately  conformed,  and  several  churches  are  now  building  where 
they  have  no  minister  '*  [20]. 

Dr.  Johnson  reported  in  1741 : — 

**  We  have  had  a  variety  of  travelling  enthusiastical  &  antinomian  teachers 
come  among  us.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  minds  of  many  people  arc  at  once  struck 
with  amazing  Distresses  upon  their  hearing  the  dismal  outcrys  of  our  strolling 
preachers,  but  even  their  Bodies  are  in  a  moment  affected  with  .  .  .  surprizing 
Convulsions,  and  involuntary  agitations  and  cramps  "  [21] . 

The  Kev.  H.  Caner  wrote  from  Fairfield  in  1743 : — 

"*  At  Norwalk,  Stanford,  and  Ridgefield  .  .  .  there  have  been  large  accessions- 
made  to  the  Church  of  late  .  .  .  chiefly  persons  who  appear  to  have  a  serious  sense  of 
religion  .  .  .  Where  the  late  spirit  of  Enthusiasm  has  most  abounded  the  Church 
has  received  the  largest  accessions.  Many  of  these  deluded  people  ...  as  their 
Passions  subsided,  sought  for  rest  in  the  Bosom  and  Conmiunion  of  the  Church  '*  [22]. 

A  joint  letter  from  its  Missionaries  in  New  England  acquainted  the 
Society  in  1747  that  it  was  *'  a  matter  of  great  comfort  to  them  to  see 
in  all  places  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  people  in  pressing  forward  into  the 
Church  from  the  confasions  which  Methodism  had  spread  among- 
them ;  insomuch  that  they  think  nothing  too  much  to  do  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  obtaining  of  Missionaries  from  the  Society ''  [28]. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweather,  at  Naragansett,  had  his  dwelling  *'in 
the  midst "  "  of  enemies,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Antipoedobaptists^ 
Presbyterians,  Independants,  Dippers,  Levellers,  Sabbatarians,  Muggle- 
tonians,  and  Brownists,"  who  united  "  in  nothing  but  pulling  down 
the  Church  of  England,"  which  they  in  their  language  called 
"  emphatically  Babel,  a  synagogue  of  Satan,*'  &c.  Thus  situated  he 
found  it  best  ''to  be  mild  and  gentle,  peaceable  and  forbearing," 
which  the  Society  earnestly  recommended  to  him  and  all  their  Mission- 
aries. In  consequence  of  this  behaviour  several  conformed  to  the 
Church  from  the  Anabaptists  and  other  persuasions.    In  that  part  of 
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America  Mr.  Payerweather  found  "immersion  preferred  among 
persons  in  adult  years  to  sprinkling/'  and  whenever  it  was  required  he 
administered  in  that  way,  as  the  Church  directs  [24].  See  also  letters 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Boston,  June  80,  1743,  and  Dec.  26,  1744  [25] ; 
Eev.  J.  Beach,  Newtown,  April  6,  1761  [26];  Rev.  E.  Winslow, 
Stratford,  July  1, 1768  [27] ;  and  Rev.  R.  Mansfield,  Derby,  Sept.  25, 
1768  [28].  This  testimony  (and  much  more  that  might  be  quoted) 
shows  that  the  influence  of  the  Society's  work  was  beneficial  to  the 
whole  country.  The  progress  made  must  have  been  considerable  when 
Missionaries  could  report  from  100  to  345  communicants  in  their  con- 
gregations [29].  In  the  Newton  and  Reading  district  Mr.  Beach 
'''preached  in  many  places  where  the  Common  Prayer  had  never 
teen  heard  nor  the  Scriptures  read,"  in  others  where  there  had 
been  no  public  worship  at  all,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  raising  up 
***  flourishing  congregations,'*  and  seeing  the  Church  members  increase 
more  than  twenty-fold  and  outnumber  the  Dissenters  [80] . 

The  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  Itinerant  in  Massachusetts,  stated  in  1762 
that  "Industry,  Morality,  and  Religion"  were  "flourishing  among  a 
people  till  of  late  abandoned  to  disorder,  vice,  and  Profaneness,"  which 
alteration  was  "  chiefly  owing  to  the  performance  of  Divine  service 
and  those  pious  tracts  which  the  Society's  generous  care  has  dis- 
persed "[81]. 

Another  missionary,  the  Rev.  E.  Punderson — who  during  thirty 
years  failed  to  officiate  only  one  Sunday — "almost  alone  raised  up 
eleven  churches  in  Connecticut  under  the  greatest  trials  and  difficul- 
ties imaginable  "  [82].  In  New  Hampshire  the  difficulty  of  raising 
cip  churches  was  lessened  at  this  time  by  the  action  of  Governor 
Wentworth,  who  made  over  to  the  Society  120  town  lots  of  land,  of 
about  800  acres  each,  and  also  set  apart  church  glebes  in  each  town, 
and  "  granted  an  equal  portion  or  right  to  the  first  settled  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  his  heirs  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  every  town  for  ever  "  [88]. 

The  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes 
and  Indians  in  New  England  met  with  more  opposition  than  en- 
couragement from  the  Colonists.  From  Bristol  the  Rev.  J.  Usher 
reported  in  1780  that  "  sundry  negroes  "  had  made  **  application  for 
baptism  that  were  able  to  render  a  very  good  account  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  them,"  but  he  was  **  not  permitted  to  comply  with  their 
requests  .  •  .  being  forbid  by  their  masters."  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  baptizing  three  adult  Indians,  and  later  on  the 
Bristol  congregation  included  '*  about  80  Negroes  and  Indians,"  most 
of  whom  joined  "  in  the  Publick  Service  very  decently  "  [84]. 

At  Newtown  the  opposition  was  more  serious,  and  the  story  of  the 
^ev.  J.  Beach  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  who  profess  the  name 
of  Christ.    This  is  what  he  wrote  in  1788 : — 

"When  first  I  arrived  here,  I  intended  to  visit  the  Indians  who  live  three 
miles  from  Newtown,  and  I  had  hopes  that  some  good  might  have  been  wrought 
upon  them ;  but  many  of  the  English  here  that  are  bitter  enemies  to  the  Church, 
antidoted  them  against  the  Church,  or  any  instructions  they  might  have  received 
from  me,  By  insinuating  them  with  a  jealousy,  if  they  recieved  me  as  their 
Minister,  I  would  in  time  get  their  land  from  them  ;  and  they  must  be  oblidged  to 
pay  me  a  salary.    This  put  them  into  a  great  Bage,  for  these  Indians  are  a  very 
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jealous  people,  and  particularly  suspicious  of  being  cheated  out  of  their  land  by 
the  English  (the  English  having  got  most  of  it  from  them  already).  These 
English  Dissenters  likewise  raiPd  against  all  the  Churchmen  in  Oenerall,  telling 
them  (the  Indians)  they  were  rogues,  (&c.,  and  advised  them  that :  if  I  came  among 
them  to  instruct  them,  to  whip  me.  In  a  word  they  raised  such  a  ferment  among 
these  Rude  Barbarians,  that  their  Sachem,  or  Chief,  said  that  if  I  came  among 
them,  he  would  shoot  a  bullet  thro  my  heart ;  these  things  severall  of  the  Indians 
have  told  me  since.  However  J,  not  knowing  the  danger,  went  to  visit  them,  but 
they  looked  very  surlily  upon  me,  and  showed  a  great  uneasiness  when  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  God,  so  that  I  plainly  saw,  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  hear  me,  and 
I  feared  that  if  I  had  persisted  in  my  discourse  of  Religion,  that  they  would  have 
done  me  a  mischief  "  [35]. 

Mr.  Beach  does  not  appear  to  have  baptized  many  Indians,  and  his 
parishioners  had  but  few  negro  slaves ;  but  all  they  had  he,  after 
proper  instruction,  baptized,  and  some  of  them  became  communi-i^ 
cants  [861.  The  teaching  which  the  Indians  received  from  the  Ron^ish 
Church,  as  well  as  from  Dissenters,  tended  to  make  them  imperfect 
Christians.  The  frontiers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  frequented  by 
**  a  great  number  of  Indians,"  the  **  remains  of  the  ancient  Norridge- 
walk  Tribe "  ;  they  universally  spoke  French,  and  professed  "  the 
Romish  religion,"  visiting  Canada  **  once  or  twice  a  year  for  Abso- 
lution." They  had  **  a  great  aversion  to  the  English  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Eoman  Cathohc  Missionaries,"  who  taught  them  'Uhat 
nothing  is  necessary  to  eternal  salvation,  but  to  believe  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  his  holy  Vicar,  and  to  extirpate  the 
English  because  they  cruelly  murdered  the  Saviour  of  mankind."  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  Rev.  J.  Bailey  found  them  "  very 
savage  in  their  dress  and  manner  "  [37]. 

Aiming  at  something  more  than  nominal  conversions,  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  Society  sought  to  accomplish  their  object  by  *'  a  more 
excellent  way,"  and  their  teaching  proved  acceptable  to  not  a  few 
heathen.  At  Stratford  Dr.  Johnson  ^*  always  had  a  catechetical  lecture 
during  the  summer  months,  attended  by  many  negroes,  and  some 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  whites,  about  70  or  80  in  all,  and  "  (said  he  in 
1751)  '*  as  far  as  I  can  find,  where  the  Dissenters  have  baptized  one 
we  have  baptized  2,  if  not  8  or  4  negros  or  Indians,  and  I  have  four 
or  five  communicants  "  [88]. 

At  Naragansett,  Dr.  Macspabban  had  a  class  of  70  Lidians  and 
negroes,  whom  he  firequently  catechised  and  instructed  before  Divine 
service,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Honyman  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  besides 
baptizing  some  Indians,  numbered  among  his  congregation  '*  above 
100  negroes  who  constantly  attended  the  Publick  Worship"  [39]. 
Among  the  Naragansett  tribe  in  Rhode  Island  Catechist  Bennet,  of 
the  Mohawk  Mission,  New  York  Province,  laboured  for  a  short  time 
at  the  invitation  of  their  King,  Thomas  Ninigrate.  These  people 
were  specially  commended  by  the  Rev.  M.  Graves  for  their  donation 
of  40  acres  of  land"^  towards  a  church  and  their  progress  in  rehgion 

*  The  land  referred  to  bv  Mr.  GrAves  was  probably  that  given  in  1746  by  "  George 
Ninegrett,  Chief  Sachem  and  Prince  of  the  Narragansett  Indians,"  who  "  for  and  in  con- 
•ideration  of  the  love  and  affection  "  which  he  had  for  "  the  people  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Charleatown  and  Westerly  .  .  .  and  for  securing  and  settling  the  Service  and 
Wonhip  of  God  amangtt  them  according  to  the  usuage  of  that  most  excellent  Church  .  .  . 
oonTeyed  ...  to  the  use  of  the  Society  '*  (S.P.G.)  forty  acres  of  land  in  Chorlestown, 
BhfOde  Island,  with  all  buildings  thereon,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
~  fifinistera  of  that  Church  [44]. 
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and  attachment  to  the  Church  and  Crown  of  England ;  and  on  Mr. 
Bennet's  departure  Mr.  Graves,  at  the  Society's  request,  undertook  to 
appoint  a  successor  and  himself  to  superintend  the  Mission.  Mr. 
Graves  had  several  of  them  at  his  house,  and  found  them  "  very 
worthy  of  notice  and  encouragement/'  and  that  they  had  "  made 
great  proficiency  in  spiritual  knowl^ge  "  and  spared  **  no  pains  for  y*^ 
Improvement  of  their  Souls."  Mr.  Graves  ministered  to  four  other 
adjacent  tribes,  who  had  **  great  confidence  in  him  "  [40].  A  similar 
regard  was  shown  for  the  Rev.  J.  Checkley  of  Providence,  who 
possessed  **  great  skill  in  the  neighbouring  Indian  language  "  and  a 
**,long  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  themselves."  He  not  only 
visited  the  natives  but  was  himself  sought  out  by  **  some  of  his  old 
Indian  acquaintances  .  .  .  from  far  distant  countries"  [41]. 

In  "Old  Plymouth  Colony"  the  Rev.  E.  Thompson  used  "his 
utmost  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  "  to  the  natives,  and  it  was 
reported  in  1753-4  that  **  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scituate 
and  Marshfield  come  more  frequently  to  Church  and  behave  with 
decency  and  devotion  and  bring  their  children  to  baptism  and 
submit  to  Mr.  Thompson's  instructions,  to  which  the  Society's  bounty 
of  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books  [in  1753]  has  not  a  little  con- 
tributed," and  that  his  labours  among  them  were  "attended  with 
greater  success  than  ever  "  [42].  At  Stoughton  and  Dedham  the  Rev. 
W.  Clark  reclaimed  several  Indians  whose  frequent  attendance  and 
devout  behaviour  at  church  became  a  subject  of  remark  [43].  These 
instances  sufiice  to  show  that  the  heathen  were  not  neglected  by  the 
Society  and  that  the  work  among  them  was  not  in  vain. 

During  the  American  Revolution  numerous  and  pitiable  accounts 
were  received  by  the  Society  of  the  sufferings  of  their  Missionaries. 
The  Rev.  S.  Peters  of  Hebron  "  left  his  Mission  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  an  outrageous  multitude,  who  after  the  most  inhuman  treatment  of 
him,  still  threatened  his  life  "  [45].  Several  others  were  driven  from 
their  posts.  The  Rev.  J.  Wiswall  of  Falmouth,  after  being  taken 
prisoner,  "  greatly  insulted  and  abused,  and  in  danger  of  being  shot  to 
death  " — being  actually  fired  at  by  "the  mob  " — made  his  escape  to 
Boston,  having  lost  all  his  property  and  his  real  estate.  His  wife  and 
family  were  permitted  to  follow  him,  "  with  only  two  days'  provision," 
"  her  wearing  apparel,  and  bedding  "  ;  but  a  few  days  after  reaching 
Boston  she  and  his  only  daughter  died  [46].  The  Rev.  R.  Cossit  of 
Haverhill  and  Claremont  received  frequent  insults,  and  was  "  confined 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Claremont  "  nearly  four  years.  Yet  he 
"  constantly  kept  up  PubUck  Service,  without  omitting  even  the 
Prayers  for  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,"  and  "his  congregation 
and  communicants"  increased,  though  "cruelly  persecuted  by  fines 
for  refusing  to  fight  against  their  King."  In  many  other  places  where 
he  used  to  officiate  the  Church  people  "  totally  dwindled  away,"  some 
escaping  to  the  King's  army  for  protection,  "  some  beuig  banished,"" 
and  many  dying  [47]. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Weeks  of  Marblehead,  his  wife,  and  eight  helpless 
children,  were  "  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a  wilderness,  the  horrors  of 
which  they  had  never  seen  or  felt  before  ;  "  and  which  were  added  ta 
"  by  the  snapping  of  a  loaded  gun  at  Mr.  Bailey  and  him  while  walking 
in  the  garden."    No  innocency  of  intentions  and  no  peaceableness  of 
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eouduct  could  bring  him  security  from  the  wild  undistiDguishing  rage 
of  party,  and  being  ''  exposed  to  most  dreadful  consequences  "  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  he  made  his  escape  to  England, 
leaving  his  f&mily  dependent  on  the  pity  of  friends  for  support  [48]. 

The  Rev.  R.  Mansfield  of  Derby  &c.  was  forced  to  fly  from  his 
Mission  (leaving  his  wife  and  nine  children  behind),  **  in  order  to 
•escape  outrage  and  violence,  imprisonment  and  death."  Out  of  180 
feunilies  attending  his  two  churches,  110  remained  loyal,  as  did,  almost 
to  a  man,  the  congregations  of  Messrs.  James  Scovil  and  Beach  [40J. 

The  Rev.  W.  Clarke  of  Dedham,  whose  natural  bodily  in- 
firmities should  have  secured  him  from  molestation,  seems  to  have 
been  "  singled  out  as  an  object  for  oppression  and  cruel  usage." 
"  The  Dissenting  Minister  of  the  Parish,  who  had  always  received  the 
most  civil  and  obliging  treatment  from  him,  with  some  others,  stirred 
np  the  violence  of  the  mob  so  suddenly ''  that  "  about  midnight  Mr. 
Clarke  ''was  assaulted  by  a  large  number  of  them,  his  house 
ransacked,  and  himself  used  with  indignity  and  insult."  Soon  after, 
lie  was  arrested,  '^canied  to  a  publick  House  and  shut  up  in  a 
separate  room  for  ^  of  an  hour,  to  view  the  Picture  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  then  hurried  to  Boston,  where,  after  a  trial  conducted  "in 
a  manner  nearly  resembling  the  Bomish  Inquisition,"  and  in  which 
"  he  was  denied  counsel  and  not  permitted  to  know  what  was  alledged 
against  him,"  he  was  "  condemned  to  Banishment  and  confiscation  of 
Estate."  This  sentence  was  so  far  relaxed  that  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  his  parish.  As  such  **  he  drank  deep  of  the  cup 
of  affliction  and  endured  complicated  misery  "  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
he  took  refuge  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  [50]. 

At  Fairfield  the  Rev.  John  Saybe  and  his  congregations  were 
**  greatly  oppressed  merely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  their  Church 
and  King."  .  .  .  Many  of  them  were  "  imprisoned  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretences  and  their  imprisonment  aggravated  with  many  circum- 
stances of  cruelty."  The  enlargement  of  North  Fairfield  Church  was 
stopped  **  by  the  many  abuses  "  which  it  '^  shared  in  common  with  the 
other  churches  in  the  Mission.  Shooting  bullets  through  them, 
breaking  the  windows,  stripping  ofif  the  hangings,  carrying  off  the 
leads  .  .  .  and  the  most  beastly  defilements,  make  but  a  part  of  the 
insults  which  were  offered  to  them."  His  house  was  "  beset  by  more 
than  200  armed  horsemen,"  and  for  some  days  he  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  his  premises.    Next  he  was 

'*  advertized  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  for  refusing  to  sign  an  Association 
which  obliged  it'ji  subscribers  to  oppose  the  King  with  life  and  fortune  and  to 
withdraw  all  offices  even  of  justice,  humanity,  and  charity,  from  every  recusant. 
In  oonaequence  of  this  advertizement  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  kind 
of  correspondence,  or  to  have  any  manner  of  dealing  with  him,  on  pain  of  bringing 
themselves  into  the  same  predicament.  This  order  was  posted  up  in  every  store, 
mill,  mechanical  shop,  and  public  house  in  the  county,  and  was  repeatedly 
published  in  the  newspapers  ;  but,  through  the  goodness  of  God  they  wanted  for 
nothing,  the  people  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  supplying 
them  with  plenty  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life." 

He  was  then  banished  for  a  time.  When  General  Tryon  drove  off 
the  enemy  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  although  a  guard  was  sent  to 
protect  the  parsonage  it  was  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Sayre  with  liis  wife 
And  eight  children  were  left  *^  destitute  of  house  and  raiment "  [51]. 

lb 
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By  the  operation  of  the  British  troops  the  church  and  a  great 
part  of  Norwalk  parish  were  also  '4aid  in  ashes/'  and  the  Bey.  J. 
Leaming  lost  everything  except  the  clothes  he  was  wearing. 
[52].  General  Tryon  informed  the  Society  in  August  1779  that  he 
had  rescued  these  **  two  very  worthy  clergymen,  who  were  galled 
with  the  Tyranny  of  the  Bebels  *'  [58].  In  Mr.  Leaming*s  case  the 
mob  **  took  his  picture,  defaced  and  nailed  it  to  a  sign-post  with  the 
head  downwards."  By  the  treatment  he  received  during  imprison- 
ment— when  he  was  denied  a  bed — he  contracted  a  disease  which  made 
him  a  cripple  for  life.  Great  as  were  his  suflferings,  Mr.  Leaming 
stated  (in  1780)  that  ''the  Bulers  of  Connecticut  •  .  •  treated  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  with  more  lenity  than  any  other 
Government  on  the  Continent "  [64]. 

For  ''  assisting  some  loyalists  to  escape  from  confinement "  the 
Bev.  B.  ViETS  of  Simsbury  (Conn.)  was  taken  in  1776  and  confined 
**a  close  prisoner  in  Hartford  gaol*' — for  a  time  "in  irons'*  [55]. 
Eventually  he  was  released.  During  his  long  imprisonment  *'  almost 
all  his  fellow  prisoners  "  (some  hundreds  in  numbers),  being  "of  the 
Church,"  he  prayed  with  them  "  twice  a  day,  and  preached  twice  on 
each  Sunday.  To  those  three  of  them  who  were  put  to  death  for  their 
loyalty  he  was  suffered  to  administer  the  Sacrament  .  .  ,  which  they 
received  with  great  devotion."     [L.,  Oct.  29,  1784  [56].] 

The  Bev.  J.  Bailey  of  Pownalborough  for  three  years  underwent 
"  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment."  Twice  he  was  "  assaulted  by 
a  furious  mob,"  who  on  one  occasion  " stripped  him  naked";  four 
times  he  was  "  hauled  before  an  unfeeling  committee,"  and  "  sentenced 
to  heavy  bonds  "  ;  thrice  he  was  "  driven  from  his  family  and  obliged 
to  preserve  a  precarious  freedom  by  roving  about  the  country  "  (in  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts),  "  through 
unfrequented  paths,  concealing  himself  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  in  disguised  appearance."  Two  attempts  were  made  to  **  shoot 
him."  In  his  absence  his  family  "  suffered  beyond  measure  for  the 
necessaries  of  life."  But  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to  bestow,  his 
people  assisted  him — often  "  at  the  risque  of  their  freedom  and 
property,"  it  being  accounted  "  highly  criminal  to  prevent  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain  firom  starving."  When  at  last  he  and  his  family  escaped 
they  arrived  at  Halifax  in  1779  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  [See 
p.  115.]  During  his  wanderings  "  he  travelled  through  a  multitude  of 
places,  where  he  preached  in  piivate  houses  and  baptized  a  great 
number  of  children  "  [57]. 

The  Bev.  M.  Graves  of  New  London,  having  undergone  "  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  persecutions,  afflictions,  and  trials,  almost  even  unto 
death,  for  his  religious  principles  and  unshaken  loyaltv,"  took  shelter 
in  New  York;  but  only  to  die.  The  like  fate  befell  the  Bev.  E. 
WiNSLOw  of  Braintree ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  Leaming  of  Norwalk  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  to  New  York  [58]. 

Mr.  Winslow  reported  in  1776  that  "  all  the  Churches  in  Connecticut 
and  Bhode  Island  were  shut  up,  except  Trinity  Church,  where  the  prayers 
for  the  King  are  omitted  "  [59].  But  in  1781  the  Society  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  Church  rather  increased  than  diminished  in  New 
England,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Clergy  was  not  so  distressing 
as  it  bad  been ;  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  there 
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had  been  a  great  increase  of  the  Church  people,  even  where  they  had 
no  ministry  [60].  And  from  Simsbury  in  Connecticut  the  Rev.  R, 
ViETB  reported  in  1784  that  the  losses  of  his  congregation  '*  by  deaths 
emigrations  &c.'*  were  **  pretty  nearly  balanced  by  the  accession  of  new 
Conformists.^'  Although  some  ignorant  people  were  being  *'  seduced 
from  the  Church  by  enthusiasm,"  yet  more  joined  themselves  to  her, 
"  from  a  full  conviction  that  the  doctrines  regulations,  and  worship  of 
the  Church  are  more  consistent  with  reason,  Scripture  and  the  true 
spirit  of  devotion,  than  those  of  any  other  Church  upon  earth  '*  [61]. 

Statistics. — In  New  England,  now  divided  into  the  StateH  of  MaBsachnBetts,  Con« 
necticnt,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Inland  (area  66,465  sq.  miles), 
where  the  Society  (1702-85)  assisted  in  maintaining  88  Missionaries  and  planting  78 
Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  852-4),  there  are  now  4,010,629  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  881,000  are  Church  Members  and  76,869  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  578 
Clerg3nmen  and  6  Bishops.    [See  also  the  Table  on  pp.  86-7,  and  p.  852.] 

Bfferences  (Chapter  IX.)— [1]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  14-20.    [2]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Feb.  27,  1702. 
-  -  [41  R. 


[3'  Jc,  V.  16,  p.  150;  R.  1764,  pp.  52-8.  [4J  R.  1706,  pp.  10,  11.  [5]  Keith's  printed 
Journal,  p.  2.  [6]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  824-5.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  15,  1708.  [8]  A  M88., 
V.  2,  No.  118.  [9]  Jo.,  V.  6,  p.  58  ;  A  MSS.,  V.  24,  p.  187.  flO]  A  MSS.,  V.  2,  No.  165. 
U"}  A  MSS.,  V.  8,  No.  76.    [12]  A  MSS.,  V.  8,  No.  168.    ri3j  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  No.  158. 
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Joiimai,  p.  2.    [6^  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  824-5.    [7]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  15,  1708.    [8]  A  MSS., 

"SS.,  V.  2, 
.         .  .  IS.,  V.  7,      

45  Jo^  V.  8,  Oct.  15, 1714,  Mar.  18,  1715,  Mar.  6,  1716,  Jan.  11,  1717  ;  A  MSS.,  V.  11, 
pp.  893,  403.  [15]  S,ee  list,  pp.  852-4,  of  this  book,  and  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  1, 
1706.  [161  A  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  850,  856.  (17,  18j  A  MSS.,  V.  19,  p.  466 :  see 
also  Dr.  Johnson's  Letter,  Mar.  80,  1745,  B  MSS.,  V.  18,  p.  102.  [19]  B  MSS., 
V.  11,  p.  86.  [20]  B  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  45-6,  [21]  B  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  18.  [22]  B 
MSS.,  V.  11,  p.  48;  R.  1744,  p.  48.  [23]  R.  1747,  pp.  53-4.  24]  Jo.,  V.  15,  p. 
808;  R.  1761,  pp.  41-2.  [25]  B  MSS.,  V.  11,  No.  80;  V.  18,  No.  89;  Dr.  Cutler, 
Jnoe80,  1748;  Dec.  26,  1744.  [26]  B  MSS.,  V.  28,  No.  80.  |27J  Do.  No.  408.  [28] 
B  MS8.,V.  28,  p.  278;  R.  1742,  p.  42;  R.  1764,  p.  51).  [29J  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  821;  Jo., 
V.  19,  pp.  69,  184,  882,  869,  416,  488,  441-2 ;  R.  1740,  p.  40 ;  R.  1772,  p.  28 ;  R.  1778, 
pp.  25-7.  [80]  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  806;  Jo.,  V.  19,  p.  278;  R.  1762,  p.  61 ;  R.  1772,  p.  20. 
fSl]  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  277;  R.  1762,  p.  66.  [32]  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  821 ;  R.  1762,  pp.  52-8.  [33] 
Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  288-4,  275,  888;  R.  1762,  pp.  49,  50;  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  99,  100, 108.  [34]  A 
MSS.,  V.  28,  p.  125;  Jo.,  V.  5,  p.  278;  Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  194  ;  R.  1780,  p.  94 ;  R.  1746,  p.  41. 
[85]  A  MSS.,  V.  24,  pp.  157-8.  [36]  R.  1749,  p.  54;  B  MSS.,  V.  18,  p.  26.  [37]  Jo., 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

New  j£RKKV  was  fir.^t  settled  in  10*24  by  Dtincs.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
Swedes  and  Dutch ;  hut  in  1GC4  tlie  country  wan  acquired  by  the  English  and  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York  fHoe  pugo  57],  who  transferred  it  to  Lora  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  By  them  it  was  divided  into  two  districts,  "  East  and  West  Jersies  " ;  and  m 
1702  surrendered  to  Queen  Anne,  when  the  name  of  New  Jersey  (after  Lord  Carteret, 
ox-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey)  was  resumed  for  the  whole  country.* 

The  earliest  English  settlers  were  Quakers  and  Anabaptists;  and  it  was  by  two 
members  of  those  persuasions  that  an  attempt  ''  to  setlo  a  maintenance  ...  for  minis- 
tors"  in  1697  was  defeated  [1'. 

In  1701  Colonel  Morris  represented  to  the  Society  that  **  the  youth 
of  the  whole  Province  '*  of  East  Jersey  were  **  very  debauch 'd  and  very 
ignorant,  and  the  Sabbath  Day  seems  there  to  be  set  apart  for  Kyotting 
and  Drunkenness.  In  a  word  a  General  Ignorance  and  immorality 
runs  through  the  whole  Province."  The  inhabitants  of  Middletowne 
he  described  as  *'  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  and  wicked  people  in  the 
world ;  their  meetings  on  Sundays  is  at  the  publick  house  where  they 
get  their  fill  of  rum  and  go  to  fighting,  and  running  of  races  which 
are  practices  much  in  use  that  day  all  the  Province  over.**f  At  Perth 
Amboy  **  a  shift "  had  been  "  made  ...  to  patch  up  an  old  ruinous 
house,  and  make  a  Church  of  it,  and  when  all  the  Churchmen  in  the 
Province  *'  of  East  Jersey  were  "  gott  together  "  they  made  up  **  about 
twelve  Communicants."  In  West  Jersey  the  people  were  **  generally 
speaking  ...  a  hotch  potch  of  all  rehgions,"  but  the  Quakers  appeared  to 
be  the  only  body  possessing  places  of  worship.  The  youth  of  this  pro- 
vince also  were  **  very  debaucht  .  .  .  and  very  ignorant "  [2].  The 
population  of  the  two  provinces  numbered  about  11,000,  and,  according 
to  Keith,  **  except  in  two  or  three  towns,"  there  was  '*  no  place  of  any 
^public  worship  of  any  sort,"  but  people  lived  "very  mean  like 
'Indians  "  [3]. 

In  February  1702  the  Society  came  to  a  resolution  that  three 
Missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the  Jerseys  **  with  all  convenient  speed," 
^nd  that  the  Governor  should  be  asked  "  to  divide  the  Governments 
into  parishes  and  to  lay  out  glebe  lands  in  each  parish  "  [4].  On 
October  2  in  the  same  year  Keith  and  Talbot  (in  their  tour  through 
America)  reached  New  Jersey.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  Keith  preached 
at  Amboy: — 

"The  auditory  wa«  small.  My  text  [said  he]  was  Tit.  2,  11-12.  But  such 
as  were  there  were  well  affected  ;  some  of  them,  of  my  fonuer  acquaintance,  and 
others  who  had  been  formerly  Quakers  but  were  come  over  to  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly Miles  Foster,  and  John  Barclay  (Brother  to  Robert  Barclay,  who  published 
the  Apology  for  the  Quakers) ;  the  place  has  very  few  inhabitants  "  [5]. 


*  It  was  eIko  sometimes  called  Nova  CiBiiaria  [6]. 

t  In  1702  Col.  MorriM  added  that  the  majontv  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey, 
^'generaUy  speak injr,"  conld  **  not  with  truth  be  call'd  ChrLstiaiis  "  [7 J. 
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Both  Keith  and  Talbot  preached  often  at  Burlington,  then  the 
capital  of  West  Jersey,  and  containing  200  families.  The  result  was  the 
people  agreed  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  wrote  in  1704 
to  the  Society  : — 

"  We  desire  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Qod  for  moving  the  hearts  of  the  Lords 
Spiriiaall,  Nobles  and  Gentry,  to  enter  into  a  Society  for  Propagating  the  OospeU 
in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Benefit  of  wch.  we  have  already  experienced  and  hope 
farther  to  enjoy.  .  .  .  These  encouragements  caused  us  some  time  since  to  joyn  in 
a  sobecription  to  build  a  church  here  which  tho*  not  as  yett  near  finished  have 
beard  many  good  Sermons  in  it  from  the  Beverend  Mr.  Keith  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
ho.  Talbot  whom  next  to  Mr.  Keith  wee  have  a  very  great  esteem  for  and  do  all 
in  homility  beseech  your  Lordships  he  may  receive  orders  from  you  to  settle  with 
Qi.  .  .  .  Our  circumstances  at  present  are  so  that  wee  cannot  without  the  assist- 
uce  of  your  Ldps.  maintain  a  Minr.  .  .  . ''  [8]. 

After  itinerating  in  America  a  year  longer  than  Keith,  Talbot 
settled  at  Burlington,  and  soon  had  a  large  congregation,  where  before 
iiad  been  '* little  else  but  Quakerism  or  Heathenism''  [9].  Here 
too  assembled  the  Clergy  (in  1705)  to  agree  on  a  memorial  to  the  Society 
for  a  Bishop  [10] ;  and  here  was  made  ready  in  1713  a  house  for  the 
expected  Bishop.  [See  p.  744.]  Visiting  England  in  1700,  the  bearer 
of  the  memorial  on  the  Episcopate,  Talbot  had  an  opportunity  of 
supporting  in  person  the  cause  which  he  so  ably  advocated  in  his 
writings.  Renewing  his  engagement  with  the  Society,  he  returned  to 
Burlington  early  in  1708.  [See  also  p.  745.]  The  Church  there  became 
well  established,  the  members  thereof  being  incorporated  by  Governor 
Lord  Combury  and  receiving  gifts  of  Communion  plate  and  furniture 
from  Queen  Anne  (1708),  and  a  parsonage  and  glebe  provided  from 
bequests  of  Bishop  Frampton  of  Gloucester  (£100)  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ijeicester  (250  acres  of  land).  (N.B.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
Colonies  had  had  an  example  set  them  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hook,  a  useful 
member  of  the  Society,  who,  having  purchased  8,750  acres  of  land  in 
West  Jersey,  gave  one-tenth  as  a  glebe  to  the  Chiu*ch  in  those 
piurt8[ll].)  Extending  his  labours  in  every  direction,  Talbot  stirred 
up  in  other  congregations  a  desire  for  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church — a  desire  so  earnest  that  places  of  worship  were  erected  before 
there  was  even  a  prospect  of  having  a»  resident  pastor ;  and  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  the  Church  was  sought  after  and  adhered  to  in 
New  Jersey  was  remarkable.  Thus  at  Hopewell  a  Church  begun  by 
▼olontary  contributions  about  1704  remained  vacant  for  ten  years, 
saving  when  a  Missionary  happened  to  pass  that  way ;  yet  the  people 
fell  not  away,  but  continuing  in  one  mind,  gladly  joined  in  the  services 
whenever  opportunity  ofifered  [12]. 

Similar  earnestness  again  is  shown  in  the  following  appeal : — 

**  The  humble  Address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  in  West  Indies,  New  Jersey,- 
and  parts  adjacent,  members  of  ye  Church  of  England ;  To  the  Honourable  Society 

"  Very  Venble.  Gentlemen,  A  poor  unhappy  people  settled  by  Qod^B  Provi- 
dence, to  procure  by  laborious  Industry  a  Subsistancc  for  our  Fanulys,  make  bold 
to  qpply  ourselveB  to  Qod,  thro'  that  very  pious  and  charitable  Society,  his  happy 
Intteninents  to  dispense  His  Blessings  in  these  remote  Parts ;  that  as  His  Good- 
ness b«ih  voachsafed  as  a  moderate  Support  for  our  Bodys,  his  holy  Spirit  may 
Infiiieiioe  you  to  provide  us  with  Spiritual  Food  for  our  Souls :  In  this  Case  oar 
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Indigence  is  excoBsive,  and  our  Destitution  deplorable,  having  never  been  so  blessed, 
as  to  have  a  Person  settled  among  us,  to  dispence  the  August]  ordinances  of 
Beligion  ;  insomuch  that  even  the  Name  of  it  is  almost  lost  among  us ;  the  Virtue 
and  ernegy  of  it  over  Men's  Lives,  almost  expireing,  we  won't  say  forgotten,  for 
that  implies  previous  Knowledge  of  it.  But  how  should  People  know,  having 
learned  so  little  of  God,  and  his  Worship  ?  And  how  can  they  learn  without  a 
Teacher  ?  Our  oondicon  is  truly  lamentable,  and  deserving  Christian  Compassion. 
And  to  whom  can  we  apply  ourselves,  but  to  that  Venerable  Corporation,  whose 
Zeal  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  hath  preserved  so  many 
in  these  Colonys,  from  Irreligion  Profaneness,  and  Infidelity  ?  We  beseech  yoa 
therefore,  in  the  Name  of  our  Common  Lord  and  Master,  and  gratious  Redeemer^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (just  ready  to  die  among  us)  to  make  us  Par- 
takers of  that  Bounty  to  these  Parts;  and  according  to  the  motto  engraven  on 
your  Seal,  Tratiseuntes  adjuvate  nos  (peni  Infidelea) — Be  pleased  to  send  us 
«ome  Reverend  Clergyman,  according  to  your  Wisdom,  who  may  inform  our 
Judgments,  by  preaching  to  us  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  recover  us  all. 
Aged  and  Young,  out  of  the  miserable  corruptions,  consequent  to  a  gross  Ig« 
norance  of  it ;  to  whom  we  promise  all  Encouragement  according  to  our  Abilities, 
and  all  due  Bespect  and  Obedience  to  his  Office,  Instructions  and  Person.  The 
Lord  in  Mercy  look  upon  us,  and  excite  you,  according  to  your  Wonted  Piety, 
to  have  a  compassionate  Begard  of  our  Case,  and  we  pray  the  Great  God  to 
prosper  all  your  pious  Undertakings,  to  promote  His  Glory  and  the  Good  of  his 
Ghurch,  especialy  in  this  destitute  Place  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  your  most  dutiful 
and  obedt.  Servants,  &c."    (Signed  by  27  persons.)  [13]. 

This  and  mMy  simUar  prayers  from  other  phwes  were  granted, 
and,  by  the  Missionaries  and  the  books  sent  over  by  the  Society,  many 
ivho  were  in  error  were  shown  the  light  of  the  Truth  and  returned  into 
the  way  of  righteousness. 

Placed  at  Elizabeth  Town  in  1705,  in  the  midst  of  '*  a  vast  number 
of  Deists,  Sabbatarians,  and  Eutychians,  as  also  of  Independents, 
Anabaptists  and  Quakers,"  the  Eev.  J.  Brook,  from  these  "  absur- 
dities *'  "  brought  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  embrace  our  most 
pure  and  holy  religion'*  [14];  and  the  congregation  wrote  in  1717 
that  they  had  **  a  firm  and  through  perswasion  of  mind  " ;  that  **  the 
Ghurch  of  Christ "  had  been  "  in  its  purity  planted  and  settled  " 
amongst  them  by  means  of  the  Society  [15].  The  influence  of 
Ehzabeth  Town  and  its  Missionaries  spread,  and  so  welcome  were  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church  that  the  Rev.  E.  Vaughan  baptized  620 
persons  within  two  years,  64^  being  adults  [16].  Dying  in  1747, 
after  nearly  forty  years'  service,  Mr.  Yaughan  bequeathed  his  glebe 
of  nine  acres  and  his  house  to  the  *'  pious  and  venerable  Society  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  Minister  at  EUzabethtown  and  his 
successors  for  ever  "  [17]. 

His  successor  was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chandler,  who,  educated  in  Dissent, 
conformed  to  the  Church  and  became  distinguished  for  the  services  he 
rendered  as  EvangeHst  and  author,  and  as  a  champion  of  Episcopacy. 
That  he  should  be  able  to  recover  from  Dissent  many  families  who 
had  fallen  away  because  of  neglect,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  seeing 
that  Dissenters  themselves  were  glad  to  seek  in  the  Church  refuge  from 
the  distraction  of  sects.  Thus  "  at  Amwell  above  200  Presbyterians 
and  some  families  of  Anabaptists  constantly  attended  Divine  Service 
at  the  Church  "  opened  in  1758,  '^  and  a  great  number  of  them,  seeing 
the  peace  and  charity  "  which  reigned  among  the  Church  congregations 
*'  and  the  troubles  and  dissensions  among  that  of  the  Dissenters " 
*'  contributed  towards  the  finishing  the  Church  "  building  under  the 
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Society's  Missionary,  the  Bev.  M.  Houdin,  himself  formerly  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  [18].  Sixteen  years  later  the  Dissenters  assisted  in 
repairing  the  church,  and  on  the  death  of  their  Minister  in  1769  (viz. 
Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  a  Presbyterian,  *'  of  good  sense,  benevolent  disposition, 
and  catholic  spirit,*'  whose  people  were  "not  any  way  tinctured  with 
that  rigid  severity  in  religious  matters  so  pecuhar  to  some  Dis- 
senters") they  constantly  attended  church,  as  did  many  persons  of 
various  denominations  at  Ehzabeth  Town,  New  Brunswick,  and  in 
Sussex  County,  and  other  parts.  At  Maidenhead,  while  there  was  no 
Church  building,  the  Dissenters'  Meeting  House  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Bev.  A.  Tbeadwell  (in  1768)  for  Church  Service  [19]. 

The  Mission  of  New  Brunswick  included  "a  great  number  of 
negroes,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  generally  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Missionary  spirit  was  not,  however,  wanting,  as  the 
baptism  of  black  children  and  adults  from  time  to  time  testified  [20]. 

One  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Bev.  T.  Thompson,  became  (in  1752) 
the  first  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Africa.  [See  p.  255.] 
In  1774  Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabeth  Town  reported  : — 

*'  The  Gharoh  in  this  province  makes  a  more  respectable  appearance,  than  i 
«ver  did,  till  very  Utely:  Thanks  to  the  venerable  Society,  without  whose  charitable 
interposition,  there  would  not  have  been  one  episcopal  congregation  among  us. 
They  have  now  no  less  than  Eleven  Missionaries  in  this  District ;  none  of  whom 
«re  blameable  in  their  conduct,  and  some  of  them  are  eminently  useful.  Instead 
of  the  smaU  buildings,  out  of  repair,  in  which  our  congregations  used  to  assemble 
20  years  ago,  we  have  now  several  that  make  a  handsome  appearance,  both  for  size 
and  decent  ornament,  particularly  at  Burlington,  Shrewsbury,  New  Brunswick, 
snd  Newark,  and  aU  the  rest  are  in  good  repair :  and  the  congregations  in  general 
appear  to  be  as  much  improved,  as  the  Churches  they  assemble  in  ''  [21]. 

•  Ere  two  years  had  elapsed  all  the  Churches  in  New  Jersey  were 
shut  np,  some  being  desecrated,  and  pastor  and  flock  were  persecuted  and 
scattered.  The  existence  of  discontent  had  long  been  observed,  and 
ihoagh  unswerving  in  loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  Dr.  Chandler  did 
not  fail  to  remonstrate  against  the  folly  of  her  rulers  in  dealing  with 
the  Colonies.    In  1766  he  wrote  :— 

**If  the  Interest  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America  had  been  made  a 
Kational  concern  from  the  Beginning,  by  this  time  a  general  submission  in  the 
Colonies,  to  the  Mother  Country,  in  everything  not  sinful,  might  have  been 
expected.  •  •  .  and  who  can  be  certain  that  the  present  rebellious  Disposition  of 
the  Colonies  is  not  intended  by  Providence  as  a  punishment  for  that  neglect  ?  .  •  • 
the  Nation  whether  sensible  of  it  or  not,  is  under  great  obligations  to  that  very 
worthy  Society." 

That  the  Government  might  become  "  more  sensible  "  of  the  Society's 
services,  "  and  at  Length  co-operate  with  them  ...  as  the  most  prob- 
able means  of  restoring  the  mutual  happiness  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,"  was  his  "  dayly  prayer  "  [22]. 

It  pleased  God  that  this  prayer  should  not  be  granted,  and  long  it 
was  before  His  Church  in  America  was  enabled  "jojrfuUy  to  serve" 
Him  ''  in  aU  godly  quietness.**  At  Newark  the  Church  building  was 
used  as  a  "  hospital  for  the  Eebells/'  who  removed  the  Seats  and  erected 
*'  a  large  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  centre  of  it.'*  The  Rev.  I.  Bbowne 
underwent  "  a  long  course  of  injuries  and  vexations,**  and  in  1777  was 
*'  obliged  to  fly  to  New  York,*'  leaving  his  family  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
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rebels,"  who  sold  his  "  little  property"  and  sent  his  'infirm  wife  to 
him  destitute  of  everything  but  some  wearing  apparell."    [28]. 

Nevertheless,  though  "  driven  from  their  homes,  their  property 
seized,  plundered,  and  sold  and  themselves  consequently  reduced  to 
the  most  extreme  poverty,"  the  members  of  the  Church  "  in  daily 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  truth  "  and  preserving  ''  a  good  conscience 
toward  God  "  rendered  to  Him  "  true  and  laudable  service  "  [24]. 

Statisticr. — In  New  Jersey  (area,  7,816  »q.  miles),  where  (1702-a3)  the  Socieiy 
asFisted  in  maintaininj^  44  Missionaries  and  pleaitinj^  27  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
p.  854),  there  are  now  1,181,116  inhabitants,  of  whom  abont  149,000  are  Church  Members 
and  2l>,821  Cominnnicants,  under  the  care  of  209  Clergj'men  and  2  Bishops.  [See  alio 
the  Table  on  pp.  86-7,  and  p.  864.] 

Beferetwea  (Chapter  X.) — [I]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  1-11.    [2]  Do.,  pp.  4-9, 17.    [8]  Do., 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NEW  YOBK. 

New  York  was  first  eettlecl  in  1010  by  the  Dutch.  The  original  Colony  of 
**NoTa  Belgia,"  or  "New  Netherlands"  as  it  was  called,  included  East  and  West 
Jersey  ;  and  owing  to  the  guarantee  of  religious  toleration,  it  became  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Piedmont.  Tho 
war  with  Holland  in  1664  changed  it  to  a  British  Possession,  which  being  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  York  took  its  present  name. 

The  religious  state  of  the  Colonists  towards  tho  close  of  the  17th  century  may  be 
gaUiered  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Society  by  Colonel  Heathcote  in  1704,  regarding 
the  Coonty  of  West  Chester.  When  he  first  came  there,  about  12  years  before, "  I  found 
it,**  said  he,  *'  the  most  rude  and  Heathenish  Country  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole  Life,  which 
called  themseWes  Christians,  there  being  not  so  much  as  the  least  marks  or  Footsteps 
of  Religion  of  any  Sort.  Sundays  l^ing  the  only  Time  sett  apart  by  them  for  all 
manner  of  vain  Sports  and  lewd  Diversions,  and  tliey  were  grown  to  such  a  Degree  of 
Rudeness  Uiai  it  was  intoUerable,  and  having  then  the  comand  of  the  Militia,  I  sent  an 
order  to  all  the  Captains,  requiring  them  to  call  their  Men  under  Arms,  and  to  acquaint 
them,  that  in  Case  they  would  not  in  every  Town  agree  amongst  themselves  to  appoint 
Readers  and  pass  the  Sabbath  in  the  best  Manner  they  could,  till  such  Times  as  they 
could  be  better  provided,  that  they  should  every  Sunday  call  their  Companies  under 
arms,  and  spend  the  Day  in  Exercise ;  whereupon  it  was  unanimously  agreed  on  thro* 
the  county,  to  make  Choice  of  Readers;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  continued 
in  those  Methods  for  some  Time  "  [1].  No  attempt  towards  a  settlement  of  the  Church 
appears  to  have  been  made  until  1698,  when  because  "  Profaneness  and  Licentiousness 
had  overspread  the  Province  from  want  of  a  settled  Ministry  throughout  the  same,  it  was 
ordain^  by  Act  of  Assembly  that  Six  Protestant  Ministers  should  be  appointed 
therein  **  [2].  But  this  Act  began  not  to  operate  till  1697,  when  a  church  was  built  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Vestry  appointed  thereto  a  Mr.  Vesey  (then  with  them) 
conditionally  on  his  obtaining  ordination  in  England.  This  he  did,  and  for  50  ^ears 
continued  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  during  much  of  which  time  he  was  also  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Commissary  for  the  Province. 

In  1701  the  population  of  the  Province  numbered  25,000.  They  were  distributed  "  in 
Twenty  Five  towns ;  about  Ten  of  them  Dutch,  the  rest  English  "  [8].  Long  Island  was 
**  a  great  place  '*  with  "  many  Inhabitants."  The  Dutch  were  Calvinists  and  had  some 
**  Calvinistical  Congregations,"  **The  English  some  of  them  Independ^ts  but  many 
of  them  no  Religion,  but  like  wild  Indians."  There  appeared  to  be  **  no  Church  of 
England  in  all  Long  Island,  nor  in  all  that  great  Continent  of  New  York  Province, 
except  at  New  York  town  "  [4]. 

In  February  1702  the  Society,  after  considering  a  representation 
made  by  Mr.  Vesey,  decided  '*  that  six  Missionaries  should  be  sent  to 
New  York,"  and  on  March  20  the  Bev.  Patrick  Gordon  was  appointed 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island  [5].  Leaving  England  with  Keith,  in  April 
1702  [see  p.  10],  he  reached  his  parish,  but  **  took  sick  the  day  before 
he  designed  to  preach,  and  so  continued  til  his  death  .  .  .  about  eight 
days  after  "  [6].  The  island  did  not  long  lack  for  preaching,  for  tho 
two  travelling  Missionaries  came  there  in  September  1702.  At  Harnp* 
sted  (or  Hempsted)  where  Keith  ofiBciated  on  Sunday,  September  27, 
there  was  ''such  a  Multitude  of  People  that  the  church  could  not 
hold  them,  so  that  many  stood  without  at  the  doors  and  windows  to 
hear,  who  were  generally  well  affected  and  greatly  desired  that  a  Church 
of  England  Minister  should  be  settled  among  them."  Among  those 
baptized  by  Keith  were  a  Justice  of  Peace  and  his  three  children  and 
aoother  family,  at  Oyster  Bay.    Here  had  **  scarce  been  any  profession 
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of  the  Christian  Beligion  " ;  but  there  were  many  of  **  Case's  crew  who 
set  up  a  new  sort  of  Quakerism  •  •  •  among  other  vile  principles  they 
condemned  marriage,  and  said  it  was  of  the  Devil/'  and  that  **  they 
were  the  Children  of  the  Resurrection."  In  New  York  Keith  first 
preached  on  September  80,  1702,  at  **  the  weekly  Fast  which  wa-s 
appointed  bv  the  Government  by  reason  of  the  great  mortaUty.  ,  •  • 
Above  five  hundred  died  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  tliat  very 
week  about  seventy  "  [7]. 

The  second  Missionary  of  the  Society  to  New  York  Province  was 
the  Bev.  J.  Bartow,  who  was  stationed  in  the  West  Chester  district 
in  1702,  where  at  that  time  there  were  not  ten  Churchmen.  Two 
years  later  he  reported :  **  I  have  •  •  •  been  instrumental  of  making 
many  Proselyts  to  our  holy  Beligion  who  are  very  constant  and  devout 
in,  and  at  their  attendance  on  Divine  Service  ;  those  who  were  enemies 
at  my  first  coming  are  now  zealous  professors  of  the  ordinances  of  our 
Church  "  [8]. 

At  East  Chester  the  people  were  generally  Presbyterians,  and  had 
(in  1700)  organised  a  parish  of  their  own  ;  but  when  Mr.  Bartow  came 
among  them  **thej  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Liturgy  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  they  forsook  their  Minister,"  and  con- 
formed [9].  The  Dutch  also  thronged  to  hear  him  at  Yonkers,  where 
service  was  held  in  a  private  house  or  in  a  barn  [10]. 

Success  also  attended  the  labours  of  the  Bev.  J.  Thomas  at 
Hempsted  and  Oyster  Bay,  in  Long  Island,  1704-24.  In  this  district 
the  people  had  been  **  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment for  five  and  fifty  years  together."  As  they  had  "  lived  so  long 
in  the  disuse  of  it "  Mr.  Thomas  "  struggled  with  great  difficulties 
to  make  them  sensible  of  the  want  and  necessity  of  it " ;  but  in 
1709  he  had  **  five  and  thirty  of  them  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church  who  [once]  were  intirely  ignorant  that  Communion  was  a  duty  " 
and  *^  the  most  numerous  of  any  country  congregacion  within  this  or 
the  neighbouring  colonies"  [11].  To  remove  the  miserable  ignorance 
of  the  people  and  children  both  here  and  in  Staten  Island,  where 
the  Bev.  E«  Mackenzie  was  placed  in  1704,  the  Society  established 
schools  and  distributed  books,  with  excellent  results.  [See  pp.  769, 798.] 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  were  Dutch  and  French, 
and  the  English  consisted  chiefly  of  Quakers  and  Anabaptists.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  however,  met  with  encouragement  from  all :  the  French, 
who  had  a  minister  and  church  of  their  own,  allowed  him  the  use  of 
their  building  until  an  English  church  was  built,  and  the  Dutch, 
though  at  first  prejudiced  against  our  Liturgy,  soon  learned  to  esteem 
it  on  receiving  Prayer  Books  from  the  Society  in  their  own  language. 
Some  of  them  allowed  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Church 
Catechism,  as  did  the  French,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  English  Dis- 
senters [12]. 

In  1718  the  Church  members  in  Bichmond  County  returned  their 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  sending  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  them,  stating 
that 

**  the  most  implacable  adversaries  of  our  Churoli  profess  a  personal  respect  for 
him  and  joyne  with  as  in  giveing  him  the  best  of  characters,  his  unblameable  life 
affoording  no  occasion  of  disparagemt.  to  his  function,  nor  discredit  to  his 
doctrine.  •  .  Upon  his  first  induction  to  this  place,  there  were  not  above  four  or  five 
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in  the  whole  county,  that  ever  knew  anything  of  oar  Excellent  Liturgy  and  form 
of  Worship,  and  many  knew  little  more  of  Religion,  than  the  com'on  notion  of  a 
Deity,  and  as  their  ignorance  was  great  and  gross,  so  was  their  practice  irregular 
and  barbarous.  Bat  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God  attending  his  labours,  our  Church 
inereases,  a  considerable  Reformation  is  wrought  and  something  of  the  face  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  seen  amongst  us  "  [13].  [See  also  thanks  for  School,  p.  769 
of  his  book.] 

Hitherto  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  officiated  in  the  French  Chorcli 
**  apon  sofFerance,'*  but  now  his  people,  with  assistance  from  neigh- 
bonring  counties,  provided  "  a  pretty  handsom  church  '**  and  a  par- 
sonage and  glebe  [14]. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bye  were  still  more  forward  in  promoting  the 
settling  of  the  Church  of  England.  Until  the  advent  of  the  Rev. 
G.  MumsoN  in  1705  there  were  few  Church  members,  but  be  soon 
gathered  "  a  very  great  congregation  "  hrom  *'  a  people  made  up 
almost  of  all  Perswasions '*  [15].  In  1706  he  reported  thus  to  the 
Society : — 

*'  I  have  baptized  about  200  young  and  old,  bat  most  adalt  persons,  and  am  in 
hopes  of  initiating  many  more  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  after  I  have  examined, 
taught,  and  find  them  quahfyed.  This  is  a  large  parish,  the  towns  are  far  distant. 
The  people  were  some  Quakers,  some  Anabap.,  but  chiefly  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  They  were  violently  set  against  our  Church,  but  now  (blessed  be 
Ood  t)  they  comply  heartily ;  for  I  have  now  above  forty  communicants,  and  only 
six  when  I  first  administred  that  holy  sacrament  ....  I  find  that  catechising 
on  the  week  days  in  the  remote  towns,  and  frequent  visiting,  is  of  great  service ; 
and  I  am  sore  that  I  have  made  twice  more  proselytes  by  proceeding  after  that 
method  than  by  public  preaching.  Every  fourth  Sunday  I  preach  at  Bedford. 
•  •  .  In  that  town  there  are  about  120  persons  unbaptized ;  and  notwithstanding 
aU  the  means  I  have  used,  I  cou*d  not  perswade  them  of  the  necessity  of  that  holy 
ordinance  till  of  late  •  •  •  some  of  them  begin  to  conform  "  [16]. 

In  his  short  but  useful  Ministry  (1704-8),  and  while  still  in  charge 
of  Bye,  Mr.  Muirson  did  much  towards  founding  the  Church  in 
Connecticut.    [See  pp.  48-4.] 

At  New  Bochelle  the  Society  in  1709  met  the  wishes  of  a  settle- 
ment of  French  Protestants  for  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England  by  adopting  their  Minister,  the  Bev.  D.  Bondet,  and  in- 
structing him  to  use  the  English  Liturgy ;  whereupon  the  people 
generally  conformed  and  provided  a  new  church,  a  house  and  glebe. 
Mr.  Bondet  (1709-21)  had  a  large  congregation,  which  increased  under 
his  successor,  the  Bev.  P.  Stoupe  (1728-60)  [17]. 

Like  results  attended  the  ministrations  to  the  Dutch  in  their  own 
language  at  Albany.  This  place  formed  an  important  centre,  being 
tiie  chief  trading  station  with  the  Indians,  and  supplied  with  a  strong 
fort  and  a  garrison  of  from  200  to  800  soldiers  for  the  security  of  tlie 
province  fii^m  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Lidians.  The  inhabi- 
tants (nearly  4,000^  were  mainly  Dutch,  who  had  their  own  Minister ; 
Irat  on  his  returmng  to  Europe  the  Society,  in  1709,  appointed  the 
Bev.  T.  Barclay  (the  English  Chaplain  at  the  fort)  to  be  its  Mis- 
sionaxy  there  [18]. 

For  seven  years  he  had  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Chapel,  and  so 
eilective  were  his  ministrations  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 

*  Opened  in  tommer  of  1712. 
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Dutch  conformed,  and  when  a  new  building  became  necessary  all 
parties  seemed  glad  to  unite  in  contributing  to  its  erection.  The  town 
of  Albany  raised  £200,  every  inhabitant  of  Schenectady  (a  village  20 
miles  distant)  gave  something — "  one  very  poor  man  excepted  " ;  from 
the  garrison  at  Albany  came  noble  benefactions — the  **  poor  soldiers  " 
of  **  two  Independent  companies "  subscribing  £100,  besides  their 
officers*  gifts ;  three  Dutch  ministers  in  Long  Island  and  New  York 
added  their  contributions,  and  the  Church  was  opened  on  Nov.  25, 
171G.  Mr.  Barclay  described  it  as  "  by  far  the  finest  structure  in 
America,'*  the  "best  built  tho*  not  the  largest"  [19].  A  different 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  Independents  (from  New  England),  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  in  Long  Island.  The 
successor  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  W.  Urquhart,  died  (about  1709) 
after  about  four  years*  ministry,  and  when  the  Rev.  T.  Poyer 
was  sent  to  occupy  the  Mission  in  1710,  he  found  the  Independents 
in  possession  of  the  Parsonage  and  glebe,  which  they  refused 
to  surrender*  [20].      Six   months    before   his   death   in    1731    Mr. 

*  During  the  consideration  of  tliis  case  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (formerly  Lord  Cornr 
bury)  with  the  King's  permission,  communicated  to  the  Society  the  Royal  instructions 
given  him  in  1708  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  [20a].  The  following  extract 
will  be  of  interest,  especially  as  Clauses  60  and  68  continued  (almost  word  for  word)  to 
be  included  in  the  Instructions  sent  out  to  Colonial  Oovemors  until  far  on  into  the 
present  century,  "  the  Bishop  of  tlie  Diocese  "  being  substituted  for  "  the  Bishop  of 
Ix>ndon  " : — 

"  60.  You  shall  take  especial  care  that  Crod  Almighty  be  devoutly  and  duly  serv'd 
throughout  your  Government.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  by  Law  establish'd 
read  each  Sunday  and  Holy  Day  and  the  blessed  Sacrament  administered  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  You  shall  be  careful  that  the  Churches  already 
built  tliere  be  well  and  orderly  kept  and  that  more  be  built  as  the  Colony  shall,  by  God's 
blessing  be  improved,  and  that  besides  a  competent  maintenance  to  be  assigned  the 
Minister  of  each  Orthodox  Church,  a  convenient  House  be  built,  at  the  Common  Charge 
for  each  minister,  and  a  competent  proportion  of  lands  be  assign'd  liim  for  a  glebe 
and  exercise  of  his  industry  and  you  are  to  take  care  that  the  parishes  be  so  limited  and 
settled  as  you  shaU  find  most  convenient  for  the  accomplishing  this  good  work. 

"  61.  You  are  not  to  prefer  any  Minister  to  any  Ecclesiastical  Benefice  in  that  our 
Province  without  a  certificate  from  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  of  his  being  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  a  good  life  and  conversation.  And  if  any  person  preferred  already  to  a 
Benefice  shaU  appear  to  you  to  give  Scandal,  either  by  his  doctrine  or  in  manners,  you  are 
to  use  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  him,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  such  manner 
as  we  have  directed. 

"  62.  You  are  to  give  order  forthwith  (if  the  same  be  not  already  done)  that  every 
orthodox  Minister  wi£in  your  government  be  one  of  the  Vestry  in  his  respective  Pariahr 
and  that  no  Vestry  be  held  without  him,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  that,  after  notice 
of  a  Vestry  summoned,  he  omit  to  come. 

"  68.  You  are  to  enquire  whether  there  be  any  Minister  within  your  Government, 
who  preaches  and  administers  the  Sacrament  in  any  orthodox  Church  or  Chapel  without 
being  in  due  orders,  and  to  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  said  Bishop  of  London. 

*'  64.  And  to  the  end  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  may  take 
place  in  that  Province  so  farr  as  convenienly  may  be,  wee  do  think  fit  that  you  give  all 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of  the  same,  excepting  only  the  collating 
to  benefices,  granting  Lycences  for  marriages,  and  probate  of  Wills,  which  wee  have 
reserved  to  you  our  Governor  and  to  the  Commander  in  Cheif  of  our  said  Province  far 
the  time  being. 

"  65.  Wee  do  further  direct  that  no  Schoolmaster  be  henceforth  permitted  to  come 
from  England,  and  to  keep  Schoole,  within  our  Province  of  New  York,  without  the 
Lycence  of  the  said  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  no  other  person  now  there,  or  that  shall 
come  from  other  parts,  be  admitted  to  keep  schoole  without  your  Lycence  first  obtained," 

(Note. — Sections  74  and  75  provide  for  appeals  frqm  the  New  York  Courts  to  the 
Governor  and  Cooncili  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Privy  Council.)    [206.] 
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Pojer  represented  to  the  Society  that  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica 
he 

'*  h&s  had  great  and  almost  continual  contentions  with  the  Independents  in  his 
Parish,  has  had  several  law  saits  with  them  for  the  salary  settled  by  the  country 
for  the  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  for  some  glebe  lands,  that  by 
a  late  Tryal  at  Law  he  has  lost  them  and  the  Church  itself,  which  his  (^congregation 
has  had  the  possession  of  for  25  years  '*  [21]. 

'*  Yet  notwithstanding  the  emperious  behaviour  of  these  our  enemies  who  stick 
not  to  call  themselves  the  Established  Church  and  us  Dissenters  we  can  "  (wrote 
the  Church  Members  to  the  Society  in  1717)  **  with  joy  say  that  the  Church  here 
has  increased  very  considerably  both  in  its  number  of  hearers  and  communicants 
by  the  singular  care,  pains  and  Industry  of  our  present  Laborious  Minister  Mr. 
Foyer  who  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  he  has  struggled  with  has  never 
been  in  the  least  wanting  in  the  due  execution  of  his  Ministerial  function  but  rather 
on  the  contrary  has  strained  himself  in  travelling  through  the  parish  beyond  his 
strength  and  not  seldom  to  the  prejudice  of  his  health  which  is  notorious  to  all  the 
inhabitants  "  [22]. 

The  arrival  of  a  body  of  *'poor  Palatines'*  in  England  from 
Germany  in  1709  enlisted  English  sympathy,  and  the  Government 
having  afforded  them  a  refuge  in  New  York  Province,  the  Society 
appointed  Eev.  J.  F.  IIaeger,  a  German,  to  minister  to  them.  While 
in  London  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  Aldgate  and  St.  Catherine's 
parishes,  "a  mixt  body  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,"  in  number 
aboat  500.  Li  the  summer  of  1710  they  reached  New  York,  one  ship 
having  been  **  stav'd  but  the  men  preserv'd."  Some  of  the  Lutherans, 
finding  their  own  form  of  worship  in  New  York,  naturally  preferred  it, 
but  the  conformity  of  a  large  number  was  estabhshed  under  Mr. 
fiaeger,  who  reported  in  Oct.  1710  that  he  had  600  communicants,  of 
whom  13  had  been  Papists  until  instructed  by  him  [28].  The  Rev. 
Joshua  Kocherthal,  who  accompanied  some  of  the  Palatines,  was  voted 
£20  by  the  Society  in  1714,  in  consideration  of  his  great  pains  and 
poor  circumstances — he  also  having  disposed  many  of  his  people  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England — and  for  his  encouragement  for 
the  future,  it  not  being  consistent  with  the  Society's  rules  to  make 
him  a  Missionary  [24].  Another  Lutheran  pastor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ehlig, 
was  assisted  in  this  way  in  1726  [26]. 

The  Society  also  supported  for  three  years  (1710-18),  as  Missionary 
to  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Harlem,  the  Bev.  H.  Beyse,  a  Dutch 
minister  whom  Colonel  Morris  had  persuaded  to  accept  episcopal 
ordination.  The  continuance  of  his  salary  was  made  dependent  on 
the  conformity  of  his  congregation,  and  Colonel  Morris  (who  had 
"  perswaded  the  Dutch  into  a  good  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  ") 
reported  in  1711  that  Mr.  Beyse  **  had  gained  the  most  considerable  of 
the  inhabitants  "  at  Harlem.  The  Mission,  however,  failed  of  its  object 
and  was  withdrawn  in  1718  [27]. 

Many  of  the  early  Colonial  Governors  and  other  laymen  were  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  America,  and 
the  aid  rendered  to  the  Society  by  such  men  as  Colonel  Morris,  Colonel 
Heathcote,  Colonel  Dudley,  General  Nicholson,  Governor  Hunter,  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  Mr.  St.  George  Talbot  deserves  grateful 
acknowledgment.  Besides  rendering  valuable  service  in  their  official 
capacity,  some  of  these  gave  freely  of  their  own  substance.  General 
NicholBon's  gifts  extended  to  all  the  North  American  Colonies  [28]. 
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Sir  W.  Johnson's  included  one  to  the  Society  of  20,000  acres  of  land, 
subject  to  "  His  Majesty's  grant  "  of  the  same,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  obtained.  The  land  was  situated  about  80  miles  from 
Schenectady,  and  was  intended  for  the  endowment  of  an  episcopate  [29]. 
Mr.  Talbot  contributed  handsomely  to  the  foundation  of  Churches  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  bequeathed  *'  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Estate  "  to  the  Society,  whose  portion  however  was,  by  the  opposition 
of  the  heirs  at  law,  reduced  to  j^l,800  cy.  [80]. 

The  character  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  in  New  York  was  thus 
described  by  Lord  Combury  in  1706 : — 

"For  those  places  where  Ministers  are  setled,  as  New  York,  Jamaica^* 
Hempstead,*  W.  [West]  Chester,*  and  Rye,*  I  must  do  the  gentlemen  who  are  setled 
there,  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  behaved  themselves  with  great  zeal,  ex- 
emplary piety,  and  unwearied  diligence,  in  discharge  of  their  duty  in  their  several 
pishes,  [parishes^,  in  which  I  hope  the  Church  will  by  their  Diligence,  be  en- 
creased  more  and  more  every  day  *'  [31]. 

Colonel  Heathcote^s  testimony  is  no  less  valuable : — 

•'  I  must  do  all  the  gentlemen  that  justice,  which  you  have  sent  to  this  province 
as  to  declare,  that  a  better  clergy  were  never  in  any  place,  there  being  not  one 
amongst  them  that  has  the  least  stain  or  blemish  as  to  his  life  or  conversation." 
[L.,  Nov.  9, 1705  [32].] 

Governor  Hunter  wrote  from  New  York  in  1711  :— 

"  Wee  are  happy  in  these  provinces  in  a  good  sett  of  Missionarys,  who  generally 
labour  hard  in  their  functions  and  are  men  of  good  lives  and  ability  '*  [34]. 

Planted  by  worthy  men  and  carried  on  by  worthy  successors,  the 
Missions  so  flourished  and  multipHed  that  in  1745  the  He  v.  Com- 
missary Vesey  was  able  to  report  to  the  Society  that  within  his 
jurisdiction  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  tliere  were  twenty-two 
churches,  **  most  of  them  .  .  .  commonly  filled  with  hearers."  He  then 
observed  that  when  he  came  to  New  York  as  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  1697,  at  that  time, 

"  besides  this  Church  and  the  Chappel  in  the  fort,  one  Church  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  other  in  Boston,  I  don't  remember  to  have  heard  of  one  Building  erected  for  the 
publick  worship  of  God  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this 
Northern  Continent  of  America  from  Maryland  (where  the  Church  was  establish *t 
by  a  Law  of  that  Province)  to  the  Eastermost  bounds  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  I 
believe  in  length  is  800  miles,  and  now  most  of  these  Provinces  or  CoUonies  have 
many  Churches,  which  against  all  opposition  increase  and  flourish  under  the 
miraculous  influence  of  Heaven.  I  make  no  doubt  it  will  give  a  vast  pleasure  to 
the  Honble.  Society  to  observe  the  wonderf  ull  Blessing  of  God  on  their  pious  Cares 
and  Endeavours  to  promote  the  Christian  Religion  in  these  remote  and  dark 
Comers  of  the  World,  and  the  great  Success  that  by  the  concomitant  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has  attended  the  faithfnll  Labours  of  their  Missionarys,  in  the 
Conversion  of  so  many  from  vile  Errors  and  wicked  Practices  to  the  Faith  of 
Christ,  and  the  Obedience  to  bis  Gospell  "  [35]. 


•  [A  Large  B.bla,  Prayer  B^k,  Book  of  Homilies,  with  ClothH,  for  the  Pulpit  and 
Communion  Table,  and  a  silver  Chfili^e  and  Paten,  were  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  each 
of  the  Churches  at  these  places  and  to  Staten  Island  Church  in  1706  [881] 
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From  the  fiBknatical  preachers,  so  common  in  America,  the  Church 
in  New  York  (as  in  other  Colonies)  gained  rather  than  lost.  The 
character  of  these  "  enthusiasts,"  as  they  were  called,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  &ct  that  in  Long  Island  **  several  of  the  Teachers  •  •  •  as  well 
as  hearers  "  were  ''  found  guilty  of  the  foulest  and  immoral  practices/* 
and  others  of  them  wrought  themselves  '4nto  the  highest  degree  of 
madness."  "  These  accidents,  together  with  the  good  books  sent  over  by 
the  Society,"  "  taught  the  people  what  true  Christianity  is  and  what  it 
is  not  "  [36].  Thus  reported  the  Rev.  T.  Colgan  in  1741.  Eighteen 
years  later  the  island,  which  in  the  previous  generation  had  been  ''  the 
grand  seat  of  Quakerism,"  had  become  "the  seat  of  infidehty."  '^  A 
transition  how  natural,"  wrote  the  future  Bishop  Seabury  : — 

"  Bred  up  in  intire  neglect  of  all  religious  principles,  in  Hatred  to  the  Clergy, 
and  in  Contempt  of  the  Sacraments,  how  hard  is  their  Conversion  I  Especially  as 
they  disavow  even  the  necessity  of  any  redemption.  ...  It  is  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  Observer,  that,  where  there  have  been  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Quakers  among  the  first  settlers  in  this  country,  there  Infidelity  and  a 
Disregard  to  all  Religion  have  taken  the  deepest  Root;  and  if  they  have  not 
iniirely  corrupted  the  religious  Principles  of  the  other  Inhabitants,  they  have  at 
least  very  much  weakened  them,  and  made  them  look  upon  Religion  with 
Indifference.  This  seems  to  me  the  Reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  the  People 
of  that  parish  [Hempsted]  or  this  [Jamaica]  to  comply  with  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  to  think  themselves  under  any  Obligations  of  duty  to  attend 
the  public  Worship  of  God."  jX.,  Rev.  S.  Seabury,  Oct.  10, 1759,  and  June  28, 
1765  [37].] 

Among  the  European  settlers,  both  here  and  generally  in  America, 
were  many  who,  before  the  Society  had  established  its  Missions,  were 
as  far  removed  from  God  as  the  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  indeed  whose 
lives  proved  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  than  those 
of  their  coloured  brethren.  That  any  race  should  be  disqualified  from 
having  the  message  of  salvation,  because  of  the  colour  of  their  skin  or 
any  other  reason,  was  ever  repudiated  by  the  Society.  To  the  care  of 
the  Negroes  and  Indians  in  the  Province  of  New  York  it  devoted  much 
labour. 

The  instruction  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  slaves,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  conversion,  baptism,  and  communion,  was  a  primary  charge 
(oft  repeated)  to  "  every  Missionary  .  ,  .  and  to  all  Schoolmasters  " 
of  the  Society  in  America.  [See  Instructions,  pp.  889,  845  [88].] 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  generally,  special 
provision  was  made  in  the  Province  of  New  York  by  the  employ- 
ment of  sixteen  clergymen  and  thirteen  lay-teachers  mainly  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  slaves  and  the  free  Indians.  For  the  former 
a  "  Catechising  School  *'  was  opened  in  New  York  city  in  1704,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Elias  Neau.  Mr.  Neau  was  a  native  of  France, 
whose  confession  of  the  Protestant  Faith  had  there  brought  him 
several  years'  confinement  in  prison,  followed  by  seven  years  in  "  the 
gallies."  When  released  he  settled  at  New  York  as  a  trader.  He 
showed  much  sympathy  for  the  slaves,  and  in  1708  drew  the 
Society's  attention  to  the  great  number  in  New  York  "  who  were  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  and  of  whose  souls  there  was  no  manner  of  care 
taken,'*  and  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Catechist  among  them. 
This  office  the  Society  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake,  and  having 
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received  a  licence  from  the  Governor  of  New  York  **  to  catechise  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  and  the  children  of  the  town  "  he  left  his  position 
of  an  Elder  in  the  French  Church  and  entirely  conformed  to  the  Charch 
of  England,  '*  not  upon  any  worldly  account,  but  through  a  principle 
of  conscience  and  hearty  approbation  of  the  English  Liturgy,"  part  of 
which  he  had  formerly  learnt  by  heart  in  his  dungeons.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  office  Mr.  Neau  at  first  went  from  house  to  house,  but  afterwards 
got  leave  for  some  of  the  slaves  to  attend  him.  At  his  request,  to 
further  the  work,  the  Society  procured  for  him  a  licence  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  **  a  Bill  to  be  offered 
to  Parliament  for  the  more  effectual  conversion  of  the  Negro  and  other 
Servants  in  the  Plantations,"  obliging  all  owners  of  slaves  "to  cause 
their  children  to  be  baptized  within  8  months  after  their  birth  and 
to  pennit  them  when  come  to  years  of  discretion  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  Religion  on  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  Missionaries  under  whose 
ministry  they  live,'*  but  the  owners'  rights  of  property  not  to  be 
affected  *  [39] .  Mr.  Neau*s  labours  were  much  blessed.  The  Rev.  W. 
Vesey  commended  him  to  the  Society  in  1706  as  **  a  constant  com- 
municant of  our  Church,  and  a  most  zealous  and  prudent  servant  of 
Christ,  in  proselytising  the  miserable  Negroes  and  Indians  among  them 
to  the  Christian  Religion  whereby  he  does  great  service  to  God  and  His 
Church"  [41  ■. 

The  outbreak  of  some  negi'oes  in  New  York  in  1712  created  a 
prejudice  against  the  school,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  for  some  days  Mr.  Neau  could  scarcely 
venture  to  show  himself,  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  of  the  slaveowners. 
But  on  the  tnal  of  the  conspirators  it  was  found  that  only  one  of  them 
belonged  to  the  school,  and  he  was  unbaptized — and  that  the  most 
criminal  belonged  to  masters  who  were  openly  opposed  to  their 
Christian  instruction. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Neau  found  it  necessary  to  represent  to  the 
Clergy  of  New  York  "  the  struggle  and  oppositions "  he  met  in 
exercising  his  office  from  "  the  generality  "  of  the  **  Inhabitants,"  who 
were  "  strangely  prejudiced  with  a  horrid  notion  thinking  that  the 
Christian  knowledge  "  would  be  **  a  mean  to  make  their  Slaves  more 
cimning  and  apter  to  wickedness  "  than  they  were  [42]. 

To  remove  these  suspicions  Governor  Hunter  visited  the  school, 
ordered  all  his  slaves  to  attend  it,  and  in  a  proclamation  recom- 
mended the  Clergy  to  urge  on  their  congregations  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  instruction  of  the  negroes  [43J. 

This  caused  a  favourable  reaction.  Mr.  Neau  reported  in  1714 
''  that  if  all  the  slaves  and  domesticks  in  New  York  are  not  instructed 
it  is  not  his  fault  "  [44]  and  by  the  Governor,  the  Council,  Mayor,  and 
Recorder  of  New  York  and  the  two  Chief  Justices  the  Society  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Neau  had  performed  his  work  "  to  the  great 
advancement  of  Religion  in  general  and  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
free  Indians,  Negro  Slaves,  and  other  Heathens  in  those  parts,  with 
indefatigable  Zeal  and  Application '    [45].    After  Mr.  Neau's  death 

*  In  1710,  and  again  in  1713,  the  Society  endeavoured  to  secnre  the  insertion  in  the 
African  Company's  BiU  of  clauHes  for  instructing  the  Plantation  Negroes  in  the  Christian 
religion  [40]. 
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in  1723  his  work  wae  carried  on  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Huddlestone  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Wetmore. 

On  the  removal  of  the  latter  the  Rev.  T.  Goloan  was  appointed  in 
1726  on  the  representation  of  the  Rector,  Churchwardens  and  Vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  settmg  forth  the  great  need  of  a  Catechistin  that  city, 
**  ^ere  being  about  1400  Negroe  and  Indian  Slaves,  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  which  have  been  already  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  by  Mr.  Neau  .  .  .  and  have  received  baptism  and  are 
eonunonicants  in  that  Church*'  [46].  The  Mission  was  continued 
under  an  ordained  Missionary  during  the  remainder  of  the  Society's 
connection  with  the  Colony.  From  1732  to  1740  the  Rev.  R.  Charltoi^ 
baptized  219  (24  adults),  and  frequently  afterwards  the  yearly  baptisms'^ 
numbered  from  40  to  60  [47]. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  slaves  for  baptism,  and  the 
spiritual  knowledge  of  some  of  them  was  such  as  might  have  put  t(y 
shame  many  persons  who  had  had  greater  advantages  [48].     The 
Rev.  S.  AucHMUTY  reported  that  "  not  one  single  Black  "  that  had  been 
•*  admitted  by  him  to  the  Holy  Communion  "  had  "  turned  out  bad  or 
been,  in  any  shape,  a  disgrace  to  our  holy  Profession  "  [49].     During  1 
his  time  (1747-64)  the  masters  of  the  negroes  became  *'  more  desirous  r  i/ 
than  tibey  used  to  be  of  having  them  instructed  "  and  consequently  J 
his  catechumens  increased  daily  [50]. 

At  New  Windsor,  before  holding  the  appointment  at  New  York, 
and  at  Staten  Island  after,  Mr.  Charlton  did  good  service  among  the 
negroes  [51].  Caste  seemed  to  have  been  unknown  in  his  congre- 
gation at  Staten  Island,  for  he  found  it  not  only  practical  but  ''  most 
convenient  to  throw  into  one  the  classes  of  his  white  and  black 
catechumens  "  [52]. 

The  same  plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sayke 
of  Newburgh,  who  catechised  children,  white  and  black,  in  each  of  his 
four  churches  [58]. 

The  Rev.  T.  Barclay  who  used  his  "utmost  endeavours'*  to 
instruct  the  slaves  of  Albany,  discovered  in  1714  **  a  great  forward- 
ness "  in  them  to  embrace  Christianity  "  and  a  readiness  to  receive 
instruction."  Three  times  a  week  he  received  them  at  his  own  house, 
but  some  of  the  masters  were  so  **  perverse  and  ignorant  that  their 
consent  to  the  instruction  of  slaves  *'  could  "  not  be  gained  by  any 
intreaties."  Among  the  strongest  opponents  at  first  were  Major  M. 
Schuyler  and  **  his  brother  in  law  Petrus  Vandroflfen  [Van  Driessen], 
Minister  to  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Albany,"  but  "  some  of  the  better 
sort "  of  the  Dutch  and  others  encouraged  the  work,  and  "  by  the 
blessing  of  God  "  Mr.  Barclay  **  conquered  the  greatest  diflficulties  "  [54]. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  others,  and  in  the  congregation  at 
Schenectady  some  60  years  later  were  still  to  be  found  several  negro 
slaves,  of  whom  11  were  "  sober,  serious  communicants  "  [55]. 

The  free  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Indian  and  negro  slaves,  were  an 
object  of  the  Society's  attention  from  the  first.  The  difficulties  of 
their  conversion  were  great,  but  neither  their  savage  nature  nor  their 
.  wandering  habits  proved  such  a  stumbling  block  as  the  bad  lives  of 
the  Europeans.  Already  the  seeds  of  death  had  been  sown  among 
the  natives. 
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'^  "As  to  the  Indians,  the*  natives  of  the  country,  they  are  a  decaying  people,*' 
wrote  the  Bev.  G.  Muibson  of  Bye  in  1708.  "  We  have  not  now  in  all  this  parish  20 
Fapulies,.  whereas  not  many  years  agoe  there  were  several  Hundreds.  I  have 
frequently  conversed  with  some  of  them,  and  bin  at  their  great  meetings  of 
pawawing  as  they  call  it.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  teach  some  of  them  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  they  seem  regardless  of  Instruction— and  when  I  have  told  them  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  their  hard  drinking  &c.  they  replyed  that  Englishmen  do- 
the  same :  and  that  it  is  not  so  great  a  sin  in  an  Indian  as  in  an  Englishman, 
because  the  Englishman's  Beligion  forbids  it,  but  an  Indian's  dos  not,  they  further 
say  they  will  not  be  Christians  nor  do  they  see  the  necessity  for  so  being,  because 
we  do  not  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  our  religion,  in  such  ways  do  most  of 
the  Indians  that  I  have,  conversed  with  either  here  or  elsewhere  express  themselves : 
I  am  heartily  sorry  that  we  shou'd  give  them  such  a  bad  example  and  fill 
their  mouths  with  such  Objections  against  our  blessed  Beligion  "  [56]. 

Happily  there  were  many  Indians  in  the  province  of  New  York 
who  had  received  such  impressions  of  the  Christian  religion  as  to  be 
urgent  in  all  their  propositions  and  other  conferences  with  the 
Governors,  to  have  ministers  among  them  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Christian  faith.  The  French  Jesuits  had  been  endeavouring  to  make 
pi0S3lytes  of  them  and  had  drawn  over  a  considerable  number  to 
Canada,  and  there  planted  two  castles  near  Mount  Eojal  [Montreal], 
where  priests  were  provided  to  instruct  them,  and  soldiers  to  protect 
them  in  time  of  war  [57].  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the 
Sachems  of  the  **  Praying  Indians  of  Canada,"  one  of  their  chiefs 
thus  addressed  the  Government  Commissioners  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in 
1700:— 

*'  We  are  now  come  to  Trade,  and  not  to  speak  of  Beligion ;  Only  thus  much  I 
must  say,  all  the  while  I  was  here  before  I  went  to  Canada,  I  never  heard  anything 
talk'd  of  Beligion,  or  the  least  mention  made  of  converting  us  to  the  Christian 
Faith ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  at  last  you  are  so  piously  incUned  to  take 
some  pains  to  instruct  your  Indians  in  the  Christian  Beligion  ;  I  will  not  say  but 
it  may  induce  some  to  return  to  their  Native  Country.  I  wish  it  had  been  done 
sooner  that  you  had  had  Ministers  to  instruct  your  Indians  in  the  Christian 
Faith  ;  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  ever  had  deserted  our  native  Country,  but  I 
must  say  I  am  solely  beholden  to  the  French  of  Canada  for  the  light  I  have 
received  to  know  there  was  a  Saviour  bom  for  mankind ;  and  now  we  are  taught 
God  is  everywhere,  and  we  can  be  instructed  at  Canada,  Dowaganhae,  or  the 
uttermost  Parts  of  the  Earth  as  well  as  here  "  [58]. 

Moved  by  this  and  other  representations  received  from  the  Earl  of 
Bellamont  (Governor  of  New  York),  the  "  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  "  in  England  addressed  Archbishop  Tenison  [59]  and  the 
Queen  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  an  Order  in  Council  was 
passed,  viz. : — 

*'  Att  the  Court  att  St.  James's  the  third  day  of  April  1703.  Present  the  Queen's 
Most  Excellent  Maty,  in  Council.  Upon  reading  this  day  at  the  Board  a 
Bepresentation  from  the  Lords  Comrs.  of  Trade  &  Plantations,  dated  the  2d 
of  this  month,  relating  to  her  Mats.  Province  of  New  York  in  America,  settin|{ 
forth,  among  other  things,  that  as  to  the  5  Nations  of  Indians  bordering  upon  Nev 
York,  least  the  Intrigues  of  the  French  of  Canada,  and  the  influence  their  Priests, 
who  frequently  converse  and  sometimes  inhabits  with  those  Indians,  should 
debauch  them  from  her  Mats.  Allegiance,  their  Lordships  are  humbly  of  opinion 
that  besides  the  usuall  method  of  engaging  the  sd.  Indians  by  Presents,  another 
means  to  prevent  the  Influence  of  the  French  Missionaries  upon  them,  and 
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thereby  more  eifeetiiallj  to  secure  their  fidelity,  would  be,  that  two  Protestant 
Ministers  be  appointed  with  a  competent  allowance  to  dwell  amongst  them  in 
order  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  religion  A  confirm  them  in  their  duty  to  Her 
Ifajesty ;  It  is  ordered  by  Her  Maty,  in  Council,  That  it  be  as  it  is  hereby  referred 
to  hia  Grace  the  Lord  Archbibhop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  such  care  therein  as 
may  most  effectually  answer  this  service  "  [60]. 

The  Order  in  Council  was  laid  before  the  Society  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  confirmatory  evidence  was  received  &om  other  sources,  particularly 
from  Mr.  Robert  Levington,  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  in  New  York, 
who  memorialised  and  interviewed  the  Society  on  the  subject  [61],  and 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot,  who  reported  from  New  York  in  Nov.  1702  that 
**  even  the  Indians  themselves  have  promised  obedience  to  the  faith," 
five  of  their  Sachems  or  Kings  having  told  Governor  Lord  Combury 
(at  a  Conference  at  Albany)  that  *'  they  were  glad  to  hear  that  tibe 
Sun  shined  in  England  again  since  King  William^s  death  " ;  they 
admired  that  we  should  have  '*  a  squaw  sachem  '*  or  '*  woman  king," 
bat  hoped  she  would  "  be  a  good  mother  and  send  them  some  to  teach 
them  Religion  and  establish  traffic  amongst  them,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  purchase  a  coat  and  not  to  go  to  Church  in  bear  skins  "  ;  and  so 
they  sent  the  Queen  a  present,  to  wit  "  ten  bever  skins  to  make  her  fine 
and  one  far  [fur]  muff  to  keep  her  warm  " ;  and  in  signing  the  treaty 
they  said  "  thunder  and  hghtning  should  not  break  it  on  their  part "  [62]. 
It  appearing  that  the  Dutch  ministers  stationed  at  Albany  from  time  to 
time  had  taken  great  pains  in  instructing  the  Mohawks,  and  had 
translated  some  forms  and  services  &c.,  the  Society  sent  "  an  honour- 
able gratuity"  to  Mr.  Lydius,  "  in  consideration  of  his  promoting  the 
Christian  Religion  among  the  Indians,"  and  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
should  continue  his  endeavours  [68].  Mr.  Dellius,  another  Dutch 
minister,  firom  Albany,  being  in  Europe  was  invited  to  undertake  a 
mission  among  the  Five  Nation  Indians,  but  he  **  insisted  upon  such 
demands  as  were  not  within  the  Powers  of  the  Society  to  grant "  [64]. 
Eventually  the  Rev.  Thobouohoood  Moob,  **  with  a  firm  courage 
and  Resolution  to  answer  the  excellent  designs  of  the  Society  "  under- 
took the  Mission,  and  arriving  at  New  York  in  1704  received  all 
possible  countenance  and  favour  from  the  Governor,  Lord  Com- 
bory.    But  the  Clergy  of  the  province  represented  to  the  Society  that 

**  it  is  most  true  the  conyerting  Heathens  is  a  work  laudable,  Honourable  and 
Glorious,  and  we  doubt  not  but  Ood  will  prosper  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Good 
Brother  Mr.  Thorogood  Moore,  .  .  .  but  after  all  with  submission  we  humbly 
supplicate  that  the  children  first  be  satisfied,  and  the  lost  sheep  recovered  who 
hare  gone  astray  among  hereticks  and  Quakers  who  have  denyed  the  Faith  and 
are  worse  than  Infidels  and  Indians  that  never  knew  it "  [65]. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Moor's  arrival  at  Albany,  50  miles  from  the  Mohawk 
settlement,  two  Indians  came  and  one  thus  addressed  him : — 

**  Father  we  are  come  to  express  our  joy  at  your  safe  arrival  and  that  you  have 
eseapt  thedangers  of  a  dreadful  sea,  which  you  have  crost,  I  hear,  to  instruct  us 
in  Beligion.  It  only  grieves  us  that  you  are  come  in  time  of  war,  when  it  is 
uncertain  whether  you  will  live  or  die  with  us." 

Four  other  Indians,  including  one  of  their  Sachems,  visited  and  en* 
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oouraged  him,  bat  although  courteously  received  at  the  settlement 
also,  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  Mission  would  not  be  accepted. 
After  waiting  at  Albany  nearly  a  year  and  using  '*  all  the  means  he 
could  think  of,  in  order  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  till  their 
unreasonable  delays  and  frivolous  excuses,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, were  a  sufficient  Indication  of  their  Resolution  never  to  accept 
him,  and  therefore  expecting  either  no  answer  at  all  or  at  last 
a  positive  denial  ...  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  them  *'  [66]. 
Mr.  Moor  had  by  this  time  made  the  discovery  that  "  to  begin  with 
the  Indians  is  preposterous ;  for  it  is  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
Christians  here,  that  they  have  had,  and  still  have,  their  notions  of 
Christianity,  which  God  knows,  hath  been  generally  such  that  it  hath 
made  the  Indians  to  hate  our  religion,"  and  that  '*  the  Christians 
selling  the  Indians  so  much  rum,  is  a  sufficient  bar,  if  there  were  no 
other,  against  their  embracing  Christianity  '*  [67]. 

Mr.  Moor  withdrew  to  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  for  a  time,  and 

Lord  Cornbury  (1705)  promised  the  Society  that  he  would  endeavour 

\       to  secure  him  a  favourable  reception  by  the  Indians,  adding   **  he   is 

^      certainly  a  very  good  man  "  [68].     Mr.  Moor  had  a  rather  different 

V  opinion  of  Lord  Cornbury,  who  carried  his  scandalous  practices  so  far 
as  to  exhibit  himself  in  women's  clothes  on  the  ramparts  of  New  York. 
For  this  Mr.  Moor  declared  that  he  "  deserved  to  be  excommunicated  '* 
and  hesitated  not  to  refuse  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  the 
Lieut.-Govemor  (a  supporter  of  Lord  Cornburj)  "  upon  the  account 
of  some  debauch  and  abominable  swearing  "  [69]. 

RetaHation  followed.  Summoned  by  Lord  Cornbury  to  New  York, 
on  some  charge  of  irregularity,  Mr.  Moor  refused  to  obey  what  seemed 
an  illegal  warrant,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Anne  by 
the  Governor.  The  supposed  irregularity  was  the  celebrating  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  as  often  as  "  once  a  fortnight,"  **  which  frequency 
he  was  pleased  to  forbid  "  [70]  ;  but  Mr.  Neau  reported  to  the  Society 
that  the  Governor's  action  was  occasioned  by  the  denunciation  of  his 
profligate  habits  *  [71].  Mr.  Moor  escaped  after  a  short  imprisonment 
and  embarked  for  England  in  1707,  but  the  ship  and  all  in  her  were 
never  heard  of  again. 

In  1709  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  was  appointed  Missionary  at 
Albany  with  a  direction  to  instruct  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  they 
accepted  his  ministry,  and  he  soon  had  fifty  adherents  [72]. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barclay's  appointment  four  of  the  Iroquois  Sachems 
came  to  England  and  presented  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  in  which 
they  said : — 

•*  Great  Queen,  Wee  have  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  which  none 
of  our  Predecessors  cou'd  be  prevailed  upon  to  do :  The  motive  that  brought  us 
vftLB  that  we  might  have  the  honour  to  see  and  relate  to  our  great  Queen,  what  we 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  her  and  us  her  allies,  which  are  on  the 
other  side  the  great  water." 

•  Colonel  Morris  characterised  Lord  Cornbury  at  this  time  (1707)  as  "  the  greatest 
obstacle  that  either  has  or  is  likely  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  Church  "  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  "  a  man  certainly  the  Reverse  of  all  that  is  good  ";  "  the  scandal  of  his 
life  "  being  such  "  that  were  he  in  a  civilized  heathen  countrey,  he  wou'd  by  the  publick 
Justice  be  made  an  example  to  deter  others  from  his  practices  "  [71a].  [About  a  year 
later  he  was,  in  fact,  deposed.] 
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Then  followed  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  the  presentation  of  *^  Belts  of 
Wampum'*  "as  a  sure  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations/' 
and  then,  still  speaking  ^'  in  the  Names  of  all/'  they  added : — 

'*  Since  we  were  in  Covenant  with  oar  great  Qaeen*B  Children,  we  have  had 
some  Knowledge  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  and  have  often  been  importuned  by 
the  French  by  Priests  and  Presents,  bat  ever  esteemed  them  as  men  of  Falsehood, 
bat  if  our  great  Queen  won'd  send  some  to  Instruct  us,  they  shou'd  find  a  most 
hearty  welcome." 

The  address  was  referred  to  the  Society  on  April  20,  1710,  **  to 
consider  what  may  be  the  more  proper  ways  of  cultivating  that  gooct 
disposition  these  Indians  seem  to  be  in  for  receiving  the  Christian 
fTaith,  and  for  sending  thither  fit  persons  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  without  loss  of  Time,  that  the  same  may  be  laid 
before  Her  Majesty."    [Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  [72a].] 

Eight  days  later  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Society : — 

**  1.  That  the  design  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  does  chiefly  and 
principally  relate  to  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  infidels  :  and  therefore  that 
branch  of  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted  preferably  to  all  others. 

**  2.  That  in  consequence  thereof,  immediate  care  be  taken  to  send  itinerant 
Missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Indians, 
according  to  the  primary  intentions  of  the  late  King  William  of  glorious  memory. 

**  3.  That  a  stop  be  put  \o  the  sending  any  more  Missionaries  among  Christians, 
except  to  such  places  whose  Ministers  are  or  shall  be  dead,  or  removed ;  and  unless 
'it  may  consist  with  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  prosecute  both  designs."  [See  p.  8.] 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  sending  two  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians,  providing  translations  in  Mohawk,  and 
stopping  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians — '*  this  being 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Sachems  themselves  '* — and  a  Representation 
to  the  Queen  was  drawn  up  embodying  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tions and  urging  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  America. 

The  Indian  Sachems  then  had  an  interview  with  the  Society,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  informed  them  by  their  interpreter 

**  that  this  was  the  Society  to  which  the  Queen  had  referred  the  care  of  sending  over 
Ministers  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  Resolutions 
taken  by  the  Sy.  in  relation  to  them  were  read  and  explained  to  them  by  the 
Interpreter,  at  which  the  Sachems  profest  great  satisfaction  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  the  Ministers  sent  to  them  and  that  they  would  not  admit  any  Jesuites  or 
other  French  Priests  among  them.'*  It  was  thereupon  *' Ordered  that  4  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  quarto  with  the  Prayer  Book  bound  handsomely  in  red  Turkey  Leather 
be  presented  in  the  Name  of  [the]  Society  to  the  Sachems  "  [73]. 

The  Sachems  returned  their  "  humble  thanks  **  for  the  Bibles,  and 
on  May  2,  1710,  added  the  following  letter ; — 

**  To  the  Yenble.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  fiforeign  partfl. 

**  'Tis  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Indian  Sachems  reflect  upon  the  usage 
and  answers  Uiey  received  from  the  chief  Ministers  of  Christ's  religion  in  our  great 
Queen's  dominiooB,  when  they  ask't  their  assistance  for  the  thorough  oonversioa 
id  thmr  nations :  'Tis  thence  expected  that  such  of  them  will  ere  long  come  over' 
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and  help  to  turn  those  of  onr  sabjects  from  Satan  unto  Ood  as  may  by  their  great 
knowledge  and  pious  practices  convince  the  enemies  to  saving  fifaith  that  the 
only  true  God  is  not  amongst  them.  And  may  that  Great  God  of  Heaven 
succeed  accordingly  all  the  endeavours  of  our  great  Fathers  for  his  honour  and 
glory. 

"  This  we  desire  to  signify  as  our  minds  by  Ajiadagarjouse  and  our  Bror.  Queder 
who  have  been  always  ready  to  assist  us  in  all  our  concerns. 


«*  The  mark 


*•  The  mark  of 


"  The  mark  of 


of  Henrique  A  John. 


Brant. 


Etcwa  Caume.    [74] 


The  Sachems  wrote  again  before  and  after  their  return  to  America, 
to  remind  the  Society  of  its  promise  to  send  two  Missionaries  [75]. 
For  the  "  safety  and  conveniency  of  the  Mission,"  the  Queen  (who 
warmly  supported  the  Society's  proposals)  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
fort,  a  house,  and  a  chapel.  Towards  the  furnishing  of  the  latter 
and  of  another  among  the  Onontages,  Iler  Majesty  gave,  among  other 
things,  Communion  Plate,  and  the  Archbishop  twelve  large  octavo 
Bibles  with  tables  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments ;  to  these  the  Society  added  **  a  Table  of  their  Seal 
finely  painted  in  proper  colours,  to  be  fixed  Hkewise  in  the  Chappel  of 
the  Mohawks  "  [76].  The  Rev.  W.  Andrews,  who  possessed  colonial 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  was  selected  by 
the  Archbishop  for  the  Mission,  and  set  out  in  1712  [77J.  Mean- 
while the  fort  and  chapel  among  the  Mohawks  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Bev.  T.  Barclay  opened  the  latter  on  October  5, 1712, 
preaching  from  St.  Matthew  xxi.  13,  ''it  being  the  desire  of  the 
Sachems  "  that  he  should  ''  preach  against  the  profanation  of  their 
Chappel,  some  being  so  impious  as  to  make  a  slaughter-house  of  it "  [78]. 
In  November  1712  Mr.  Andrews  was  formally  received  "with  all 
imaginable  satisfaction  "  by  the  Indians,  who  promised  him  "  all  civill 
and  kind  usuage,"  and  expressed  their  thankfulness  that  one  had  been 
sent  "  to  lead  them  in  the  way  to  Heaven,  they  being  in  the  dark, 
full  of  dismal  fears  and  perplexities,  not  knowing  what  shall  become 
ol  them  after  this  life  "  [79].  The  Indians  built  a  school-house,  but 
were  iinwilling  for  their  cluldren  to  be  taught  any  other  than  theu^ 
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own  langoage,  "  for  it  had  been  observed  that  those  who  understood 
English  or  Dutch  were  generally  the  worst  people,"  because  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  vices  of  the  traders  [80].  With 
the  assistance  of  a  Dutch  minister,  school-books  and  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  of  the  Bible  were  provided  in  the  Mohawk  language 
[see  p.  800],  and  for  a  time  a  good  impression  was  made,  Mr.  Andrews 
baptizing  fifty-one  Indians  in  six  months  and  having  eighteen  com- 
municants [81].  He  also  had  some  success  among  the  Onidans,  who 
were  settled  100  miles  distant  from  the  Mohawks ;  in  visiting  them 
he  "  lay  several  nights  in  the  woods,  and  on  a  bear's  skin  "  ;  the 
people  "heard  him  gladly,"  and  permitted  him  to  baptize  their 
children  [82]. 

But  the  traders  hindered  the  Mission,  because  Mr.  Andrews  exposed 
"  their  ill  practices  in  bringing  too  much  rum  among  these  poor  people," 
and  ''  in  cheating  them  abominably  in  the  way  of  traffick  "  [83].  The 
Drink  Act  having  expired,  the  Dutch  sold  spirits  wholesale,  and  the 
result  was  a  corresponding  drunkenness,  at  which  times  the  Indians 
became  ungovernable;  but  when  sober  they  were  civil  and  orderly, 
and  if  then  reproved  their  common  answer  was, "  Why  do  you  Christians 
sell  us  so  much  rum  ?  "  [84].  The  Society  adopted  a  Representation 
to  the  King  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians,  it 
being  what  most  of  them  desired,  but  the  new  restrictions  were  soon 
evaded  [85].  The  Indians  now  began  to  weary  of  instruction  and  went 
hunting,  taking  the  boys  with  them  ;  and  some  Jesuit  emissaries  from 
the  French  at  Quebec  and  some  unfriendly  Tuscaroras  from  North 
Carolina  came  and  stirred  up  jealousies  against  the  English.  PVom 
this  time  the  Indians  would  only  mock  at  Mr.  Andrews'  efforts,  and 
at  last  absolutely  forbad  his  visiting  them,  and  left  off  attending  chapel 
and  school  [86]. 

By  Governor  Hunter  the  Society  was  assured  in  1718  that  Mr. 
Andrews'  want  of  success  was  not  owing  "  to  his  want  of  care  or  at- 
tendance," but  that  from  the  first  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  *'  method 
would  not  answer  the  ends  and  pious  intentions  "  of  the  Society.  The 
Mission  was  therefore  suspended  in  1719  [87]. 

From  Mr.  Andrews'  accounts,  the  Indians  were  extremely  poor ;  in 
winter  they  were  unable  for  four  or  five  months  to  "  stir  out  for  cold," 
and  in  summer  they  were  **  tormented  with  flies  and  muscatoes,"  and 
could  not  travel  on  foot  **  for  fear  of  rattlesnakes  "  [88]. 

Their  notions  of  a  future  state  were  that  **  those  who  live  well, 
when  they  die  go  to  Heaven,"  which  they  called  "  the  other  country, 
where  is  good  eating  and  drinking  &c.  but  those  that  live  ill,  when 
they  die  go  to  a  poor  barren  country  where  they  suffer  hunger  and  the 
want  of  everything  that  is  good."  When  they  died  they  were  buried 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  dishes  and  spoons  "  and  all  other  things 
that  they  have  necessary  for  their  journey  into  the  other  country  '*  [89]. 

When  by  continuance  of  the  peace  and  by  mutual  intercourse  with 
the  Engtish  the  Iroquois  appeared  to  become  more  civilised,  the  Society 
mpointed  the  Rev.  J.  Miln  to  Albany  in  1727.  The  Indians  at  Fort 
Hunter,  who  formed  part  of  his  charge,  received  him  "  with  much 
respect  and  civility,"  and  he  found  them  "  very  well  disposed  to  receive 
the  Goflq^lt"  some  having  been  "  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  grounds 
of  Ohiutianity  by  Mr.  Andrews  "  [90].    The  result  of  his  labours  was 
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thus  described  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Fort  Hunter  Garrison  in 
1786  :— 

"  I  have  foand  the  Mohawk  Indians  very  much  civilized  which  I  take  to  be 
owing  to  the  Industry  and  pains  taken  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Mihi  in  teaching  and 
instructing  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  .  .  .  The  number  of  Communicants 
increases  daily.  .  .  .  The  said  Indians  express  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  Mr. 
Miln.  .  .  .  They  are  become  as  perempter  in  observing  their  rules  as  any  Society 
of  Christians  commonly  are.  .  .  .  They  are  very  observing  of  the  Sabbath,  con- 
▼eneing  by  themselves  and  singing  Psalms  on  that  day  and  frequently  applying  to 
me  that  Mr.  Miln  may  be  oftener  among  them."  [Certificate  of  Walter  Butier, 
October  26, 1736  [91].J 

In  April  1785  Mr.  Hembt  Babclat,  son  of  the  second  Missionary 
to  the  Indians,  was  appointed  Catechist  at  Fort  Hunter.  Bom  and 
educated  in  America,  he  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, which  helped  to  make  him  an  efficient  and  acceptable 
Missionary,  and  on  his  return  from  ordination  in  England  in  1738 
many  of  the  Indians  '*  shed  tears  for  joy  "  [92].  Soon  after,  he  reported 
*'  That  there  grew  a  daily  reformation  of  manners  among  the  Mohocks 
[Mohawks]  and  an  increase  of  virtue  proportionable  to  their  know- 
ledge ;  inasmuch  that  they  compose  a  regular,  sober  congregation  of 
500  Christian  Indians  of  whom  50  are  very  serious  Communicants  "  [98]. 
At  Albany  in  1740  he  preached  to  *'  a  considerable  number  of  the  Six 
Indian  Nations/'  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  several  of  the 
-Council  of  the  Province,  and  the  Mohawks  made  their  responses  ''in  so 
'decent  and  devout  a  manner  as  agreeably  surprised  all  that  were 
present "  [94].  The  Missionary's  influence  over  the  Mohawks  was  seen 
in  "  a  great  reformation,"  '*  especially  in  respect  of  drunkenness,  a  vice 
thejr  were  so  intirely  drowned  in  "  that  at  first  "he  almost  despaired  of 
seemg  an  effectual  reformation."  By  1742  only  two  or  three  of  the 
tribe  remained  unbaptized,  and  in  their  two  towns  were  schools  taught 
**  with  surprising  success  "  by  two  natives,  one  of  whom — Cornelius,  a 
Sachem — also  read  prayers  during  Mr.  Barclay's  absence  *  [95]. 

The  French  nearly  succeeded  again  in  closing  the  Mission.  In 
1745  their  emissaries  alarmed  the  Indians  in  dead  of  the  night  with  an 
Account  that  *'  the  white  people  were  coming  to  cut  them  all  in  peices  " ; 
-this  "  drove  the  poor  creatures  in  a  fright  into  the  woods,"  whither 
Mr.  Barclay  sought  them  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  those  he  could 
find  of  the  falsehood  of  the  report ;  but  "  the  five  or  six  Indians  who 
had  been  bribed  to  spread  the  report "  stood  to  it,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Barclay,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  affection  for  them,  was  '*  the 
<chief  contriver  of  the  Plot,  and  was  in  league  with  the  Devil,  who  was 
the  author  of  all  the  Books  "  which  Mr.  Barclay  had  given  them.  Few 
at  the  lower  Indian  town  believed  them,  but  those  of  the  upper  one 
were  "  all  in  a  flame  threatening  to  murder  all  the  white  inhabitants 
about  them,"  and  they  sent  expresses  to  all  the  Six  Indian  Tribes 
for  assistance.  Whereupon  Mr.  Barclay  summoned  the  Commissioners 
for  Indian  affairs  at  Albany,  who  with  great  difficulty  "laid  the 

•  Mr.  Barclay  miniBtered  also  to  a  white  copgregation  at  Fort  Hunter — in  Dutch  and 
English.  In  1789-40  he  records  that  his  charge  had  much  increased  by  new  settlers, 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  who  proved  "a  very  honest  sober,  industrious,  and  religiovi 
people"  [96], 
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etorm  "  [97J.  In  NovemW  1746  the  French  Indians  came  to  an  open 
rapture  with  the  English,  and  with  a  party  of  French  '*  fell  upon  a 
Frontier  settlement  which  they  laid  in  ashes/'  taking  about  100 
prisoners.  For  some  time  after  they  kept  the  county  of  Albany  in 
"  a  continual  alarm  by  skulking  parties,"  who  frequently  murdered 
or  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  **  treating  them  in  the  most  Inhumane 
and  Barbarous  manner."  During  this  trouble  the  Mohawks  declined 
active  co-operation  with  the  English  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  but  their  loyalty  soon  revived,  never  again  to  be 
shaken  [98]. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  transferred  to  New  Yorl(  in  1746,  but  the  Indian 
Mission  was  continued  by  a  succession  of  able  Missionaries — Bevs.  J. 
OoiiiViB  (1749-62),  J.  J.  Oel  (1750-77},  T.  Brown  (1760-66),  H. 
MuNBO  (1768-75),  J.  Stuart  (1770-78),  oesides  lay  teachers,  English 
and  Native.  Among  the  latter  was  Abraham,  a  Sachem, ''  who  being 
past  war  and  hunting  read  prayers  at  the  several  Mohock  Castles  by 
turns "  [99].  The  advantage  of  the  Mission  to  the  English  became 
apparent  to  all  during  the  wars  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  the 
Mohawks  joining  the  British  troops,  and  being  *'  the  only  Indian 
ziation  *'  '*  who  continued  steadily  in  our  interest.** 

During  General  Braddock*s  unfortunate  expedition,  a  famous  *'  half 
Indian  King  **  distinguished  himself  greatly ,  and  twelve  of  the  Mohawk 
leaders — six  of  them  regular  communicants — fell  in  the  action  at 
Lake  George  [100].  In  1759-60  the  Bev.  J.  Ooilvie  attended 
the  British  expedition  to  Niagara,  in  which  all  the  Mohawks  and 
**  almost  all  the  Six  Nations,*'  co-operated — the  Indian  fighting  men 
numbering  940.  He  *'  ofiSciated  constantly  to  the  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas  who  regularly  attended  Divine  service.**  Twice  in  passing 
the  Oneida  town  Mr.  Ooilvie  baptized  several  of  that  tribe,  including 
three  principal  men  and  their  wives,  who  had  lived  many  years  together, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  and  whose  marriage  immediately 
followed  their  baptism.  General  Amherst,  who  visited  the  Oneida  town, 
''expressed  a  vast  pleasure  at  the  decency  with  which  the  service  of 
our  Church  was  performed  by  a  grave  Indian  Sachem."  During  the 
expedition  the  General  always  gave  public  orders  for  service  among 
the  Indians  [101]. 

On  the  other  hand,  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  brought  the 
Indians  great  temptation,  which,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  they 
were  often  unable  to  resist.  The  effects  of  strong  liquors  drove 
ihem  mad  at  times,  so  that  they  burnt  their  huts,  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  their  families,  and  at  one  period  there  were  55  deaths 
within  six  months,  chiefly  &om  drink  [102]. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  J.  Stuart  he  was  enabled,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Sachems,  to  stop  the  vice  "  in  a  great  degree,**  and  to 
effect  a  great  improvement  in  their  morals  [108].  There  were  other 
encouragements.  When  at  home  the  Mohawks  regularly  attended 
service  daily,  and  when  out  hunting  some  would  come  60  miles  to 
communicate  on  Christmas  Day  [104]. 

The  Schools  too  were  appreciated ;  one  of  the  natives  taught  40 
children  daily,  and  Gatechist  Bennet  had  "  a  fine  company  of  lively 
pretty  children"  under  his  care,  who  were  "very  ingenious  and  orderly," 
and  whom  he  tanght  in  Mohawk  and  English ;  and  the  parents  were  so 
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gratified  that  they  sent  their  children  for  instruction  from  a  distance 
of  80  miles.  Mr.  Bennet  had  some  medical  knowledge  also,  which  he 
turned  to  good  account  [105]. 

Although  the  Missionaries*  work  had  been  mainly  among  the 
Mohawks,  some  Converts  were  made  of  the  Oneidans  and  Tuscaroras, 
and  the  Society  had  frequent  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Johnson 
(Government  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af'airs  in  America)  and  several 
of  the  Clergy  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  all  the  native  races,  for 
which  purpose  a  comprehensive  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Rev.  C.  Inglis.  In  1770,  while  Dr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Inglis  were  on  a  visit  to  Sir  W.  Johnson,  they  were  surprised  with  a  de- 
putation of  nine  Indians  from  the  lower  Mohawk  Castle,  who  **  expressed 
their  regard  and  admiration  of  Christianity  as  far  as  they  could  be 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  it  and  a  grateful  sense  of  past  favours 
from  the  Society  and  most  earnestly  intreated  fresh  Missionaries  to  be 
sent  among  them."  Towards  meeting  their  wishes  the  Society  placed 
Missionaries  and  teachers  at  Schenectady,  Fort  Hunter,  and  Johns- 
town  [106]. 

Efforts  for  a  further  extension  were  to  a  great  extent  fruitless  in 
consequence  of  the  political  troubles.  The  Mohawks  and  others  of  the 
Six  Nations,  "rather  than  swerve  from  their  allegiance*'  to  Great 
Britain,  elected  to  abandon  their  dwellings  and  property,  and  join  the 
loyalist  army  [107].  Eventually  they  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
Canada,  where  for  fifty  years  the  Society  ministered  to  them  [pp. 
139-40,  165-8]. 

While  they  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart  "  continued 
to  officiate  as  usual,  performing  the  public  service  intire,  even  after 
the  declaration  of  Independence,'*  notwithstanding  that  by  so  doing 
he  "  incurred  the  Penalty  of  High-Treason  by  the  new  Laws."  But  as 
soon  as  his  protectors  were  fied  he  was  made  ''  a  prisoner  and  ordered 
to  depart  the  province  "  with  his  family,  within  four  days,  on  peril  of 
being  "put  into  close  confinement,"  and  this  merely  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  **  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  He  was,  however,' 
admitted  to  parole  and  confined  for  three  years  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Schenectady,  during  which  time  his  house  was  **  frequently 
broken  open  by  mobs,"  his  **  property  plundered,"  and  **  every  kind  of 
indignity  "  offered  to  his  person  "  by  the  lowest  of  the  Populace."  His 
church  was  also  "plundered  by  the  rebels,"  a  "Barrel  of  Rum" 
was  "  placed  in  the  reading  desk,"  and  the  building  was  employed 
successively  as  a  "tavern,"  a  "stable,"  and  "a  Fort  to  protect  a  Set 
of  as  great  Villains  as  ever  disgraced  humanity."  At  length  his  farm 
and  the  produce  of  it  were  taken  from  him  "  as  forfeited  to  the  State. ''^ 
As  a  last  resource  he  proposed  to  open  a  Latin  School  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  "but  this  Privilege  was  denied."  With  much  difficulty  he  then 
obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Canada,  on  condition  of  giving  bail  of  £400, 
and  either  sending  **a  Rebel  Colonel "  in  exchange  or  returning  to 
Albany  and  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner,  whenever  required  [106]. 

The  losses  to  which  the  loyalists  were  subjected  during  the  war 
were  manifold.  The  "King's  troops"  often  plundered  those  whom 
they  were  sent  to  protect,  while  among  the  opposite  party  were  some 
lost  to  all  sense  of  humanity,  who  scrupled  not  to  deprive  "  children 
and  infants"  " of  their  clothes  " — even  women  in  childbed  had  "  the- 
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sheets  iom  from  their  beds  *'  [109].  The  Clergy  were  specially  marked 
out  for  persecution  by  the  Revolutionists,  and  the  death  of  several 
was  hastened  thereby.  The  Rev.  L.  Babcock  of  Philipsburg  was 
detained  in  custody  nearly  six  months,  and  then  dismissed  sick  in 
February  1777,  and  ordered  to  remove  within  ten  days.  "He  got 
home  with  difiSculty,  in  a  raging  fever,*'  and  died  a  week  after. 

According  to  Dr.  Inglis  and  others,  the  Rev.  E.  Avery  of  Rye  was 
"  murdered  by  the  rebels  '*  in  "  a  most  barbarous  manner,"  on 
Nov.  8,  1776,  "  for  not  praying  for  the  Congress,'*  **  his  body  having 
been  shot  thro*,  his  throat  cut,  and  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  public 
highway,*'  but  Dr.  Seabury  seemed  to  impute  his  death  to  insanity 
occasioned  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained  [110]. 

Dr.  Seabury  himself  "  experienced  more  uneasiness  "  than  he 
could  describe.  On  a  charge  of  issuing  pamphlets  '*  in  favour  of 
Government,"  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  into  Connecticut  by  the  self- 
styled  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  in  1775,  and  on  returning  to  his  Mission  he 
was  for  a  month  subjected  to  daily  insults  from  **  the  rebel  army  **  on 
their  way  to  New  York.  After  the  declaration  of  independency,  an 
Edict  was  published  at  New  York  **  making  it  death  *'  to  support  the 
King,  or  any  of  his  adherents.  Upon  this  he  shut  up  his  church, 
"fifty  armed  men*'  being  sent  into  his  neighbourhood.  Most  of  his 
people  declared  they  would  not  go  to  church  till  he  was  at  Uberty  to 
pray  for  the  king.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  at  Staten 
Ishmd,  and  of  two  ships  of  war  in  the  Sound,  the  friends  of  Government 
were  seized  and  the  coast  was  guarded,  and  his  situation  became  very 
critical.  After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  on  Long  Island  a  body  of  them 
fixed  themselves  within  two  miles  of  his  house,  but  by  '*  lodging 
abroad/*  with  the  help  of  his  people,  he  avoided  arrest.  On  September  1, 
1776,  it  happened  that  the  guard  was  withdrawn  from  a  post  on  the 
coast,  and  the  guard  that  was  to  replace  it  mistaking  their  route  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape  to  Long  Island.  "  The  very 
next  day  '*  his  house  *'  was  surrounded  and  searched,  and  a  guard 
pbiced  at  it  for  several  nights,  till  Mrs.  Seabury,  wearied  with  their 
impertinence,"  told  them  that  he  was  fied  to  the  [British]  army,  where 
she  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  be  "  very  well  pleased  to  give  them  a 
meeting.'*  They  then  vented  their  rage  on  his  church  and  his 
property,  converting  the  former  into  an  hospital,  tearing  off  the  covering 
and  burning  the  pews,  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  latter.  It  is 
just  to  add  that  none  of  the  revolutionists  residing  in  his  own  Mission 
ever  offered  him  any  insult  or  attempted  to  do  him  any  injury ; 
indeed  he  says  "  the  New  England  rebels  used  frequently  to  observe, 
as  an  argument  against  me,  that  the  nearer  they  came  to  West 
Chester,  the  fewer  Friends  they  found  to  American  Liberty :  that  is 
to  RebeUion '*  [111]. 

In  the  trials  to  which  the  Church  and  country  were  subjected  it 
was  a  satis&ction  to  the  Society  to  be  assured  that  **  all  their  Mission- 
aries "  in  the  province,  as  well  as  the  Clergy  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  Delaware  and  many  on  the  other,  "  conducted  themselves  with 
great  propriety  and  on  many  trying  occasions  with  a  Firmness  and 
BtttEuUness  that  have  done  them  Honour  '*  [112].  Such  was  the  testi-^ 
inony  of  Dr.  Seabury  ^December  29,  1776)— afterwards  the  first; 
Am^^w  Kshop— to  which  it  will  be  fitting  and  sufficient  to  add 
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the  following  particulars  from  a  report  of  the  Rev.  C.  Inglis,  dated 
New  York,  October  31,  1776  :— 

"  .  .  .  All  the  Society's  Missionaries  ...  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in  the  other  New  England 
Colonies,  have  proved  themselves  faithful,  loyal  subjects  in  these  trying 
times,  and  have  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  opposed  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection and  rebellion  which  has  involved  this  continent  in  the  greatest 
calamities.  .  .  All  the  other  Clergy  of  our  Church  in  the  above  Colonies, 
though  not  in  the  Society's  service,  have  observed  the  same  line  of 
conduct ;  and  although  their  joint  endeavours  could  not  wholly  prevent 
the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  considerably  for  some  time."  But 
since  May  1775  **  violences  "  had  "  gradually  increased,"  and  this,  with 
the  delay  of  reinforcements  and  the  abandonment  of  the  province  by 
the  King's  troops,  reduced  the  loyalists  *'  to  a  most  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  situation,  particularly  the  Clergy,  who  were  viewed  with 
peculiar  envy  and  malignity  by  the  disaffected,"  **  an  abolition 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  being  **  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the 
dissenting  leaders'  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Clergy,  amidst  this  scene  of 
tumult  and  disorder,  went  on  steadily  with  their  duty ;  in  their  sermons, 
confining  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  without  touching 
on  politics ;  using  their  influence  to  allay  .  .  .  heats  and  cherish  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  among  their  people.  This  conduct  .  .  .  gave  great 
offence  "  to  the  **  flaming  patriots,  who  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  '  that 
those  who  were  not  for  them  were  against  them.'  "  The  Clergy  were 
'*  everywhere  threatened,  often  reviled  .  .  .  sometimes  treated  with 
brutal  violence."  Some  were  **  carried  prisoners  by  armed  mobs  into 
distant  provinces  .  .  .  and  much  insulted,  without  any  crime  being 
alleged  against  them  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  flung  into  jail  ...  for  frivolous 
suspicions  of  plots,  of  which  even  their  accusers  afterwards  acquitted 
them."  Some  were  **  pulled  out  of  the  reading-desk  because  they 
prayed  for  the  King,  and  that  before  independency  was  declared." 
Others  were  fined  for  not  appearing  *'  at  militia  musters  with  their 
arms."  Others  **had  their  houses  plundered."  "Were  every 
instance  of  this  kind  faithfully  collected,  it  is  probable  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  American  Clergy,  would  appear  in  many  respects,  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  English  Clergy  in  the  great  rebellion  of  last  [i.e.  the 
17th]  century ;  and  such  a  work  would  be  no  bad  supplement  to 
Walker's  *  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.'  " 

The  **  declaration  of  independency  "  by  the  Congress  in  July  1776 
**  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the  Clergy.  To  officiate  publicly, 
and  not  pray  for  the  King  and  royal  family  according  to  the  liturgy, 
was  against  their  duty  and  oath,  as  well  as  .  .  .  their  conscience ;  and 
yet  to  use  the  prayers  .  .  .  would  have  drawn  inevitable  destruction 
on  them.  The  only  course  ...  to  avoid  both  evils  was  to  .  .  .  shut 
up  their  Churches."  This  was  done  in  most  instances  in  the  provinces 
mentioned.  Mr.  Beach  of  Connecticut  was  said  to  have  declared 
**  that  he  would  do  his  duty,  preach  and  pray  for  the  King,  till  the 
rebels  cut  out  his  tongue."  The  **  Provincial  Convention  of  Virginia  " 
published  ''an  edict "  for  the  omission  from  the  liturgy  of  "  some  of 
the  collects  for  the  King,"  and  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Common- 
wealth "  for  "  King  "  in  others.    New  York  Province,  "  although  the 
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most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  any  on  the  continent,  by  a  strange  fatality  '* 
became  the  scene  of  war  and  suffered  most,  especially  the  capital,  in 
which  Mr.  Inglis  was  left  in  charge  of  the  churches. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  the  city 
(April  1776),  a  message  was  brought  to  Mr.  Inglis  that  '*  General 
Washington  would  be  at  church,  and  would  be  glad  if  the  violent 
prayers  for  the  King  and  royal  family  were  omitted.*'  The  message 
was  disregarded,  and  the  sender— one  of  the  "rebel  generals** — was 
informed  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  shut  up  the  churches  but  not  to 
make  "  the  clergy  depart  from  their  duty.**  This  drew  from  him  **  an 
awkward  apology  for  his  conduct,**  which  appeared  to  have  been  **  not 
authorized  by  Washington.*'  May  17  was  **  appointed  by  the  congress 
as  a  day  of  public  fasting,  prayer  and  humiliation,"  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Church  members  in  New  York  Mr.  Inglis  preached,  making 
''peace  and  repentance"  his  subject,  and  disclaiming  **  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics.**  Later  on  **  violent  threats  were  thrown  out  *' 
against  the  Clergy  **  in  case  the  King  were  any  longer  prayed  for.**  One 
Sunday  during  service  a  company  of  "  armed  rebels "  "  marched 
into  the  church  with  drums  beating  and  fifes  playing,  their  guns 
loaded  and  bayonets  fixed  as  if  going  to  battle.*'  The  congregation 
were  terrified,  fearing  a  massacre,  but  Mr.  Inglis  took  no  notice  and 
went  on  with  the  service,  and  after  standing  in  the  aisle  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  soldiers  complied  with  an  invitation  to  be  seated. 
On  the  closing  of  the  churches  the  other  Clergy  left  the  city,  but 
Mr.  Inghs  remained  ministering  to  the  sick,  baptizing  children,  and 
burying  the  dead,  and  refusing  to  yield  up  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  buildings.  During  this  period  he  was  "in  the  utmost  danger." 
In  August  he  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
"  rebels  **  there  he  returned  to  New  York  to  find  the  city  pillaged.  The 
bells  had  been  carried  off,  "  partly  to  convert  them  into  cannon,  partly 
to  prevent  notice  being  given  '*  of  a  meditated  fire.  On  Wednesday, 
September  18,  one  of  the  churches  was  re-opened,  "and  joy  was 
lighted  up  in  every  countenance  on  the  restoration  of  our  public 
worship.* '  But  while  the  congregation  were  congratulating  themselves^ 
several  "rebels'*  were  secreted  in  the  houses,  and  on  the  following 
Saturday  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  one-fourth  of  which  was  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  Church  property,  estimated  at  £25,000,  included  Trinity 
Church,  Rectory,  and  School,  and  about  200  houses.  But  "  upon  the 
whole  the  Church  of  England  '*  in  America  had  "  lost  none  of  its 
members  by  the  rebellion  as  yet'* — none,  that  is,  whose  departure 
could  be  "  deemed  a  loss."  On  the  contrary,  its  own  members  were 
"  more  firmly  attached  to  it  than  ever."  And  "  even  the  sober  and 
more  rational  among  dissenters  "  looked  "  with  reverence  and  esteem 
on  the  part  which  Church  people ''  acted. 

Mr.  Inglis  concluded  by  urging  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  measures  should  be  taken  for  placing  the  American  Church 
*'  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  other  denominations  by  granting 
it  an  episcopate,  and  thereby  allowing  it  a  full  toleration  "  [113]. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Auchmuty  in  1777  Mr.  Inglis  succeeded  to 
the  rectory  of  Trinity  Church — "  the  best  ecclesiastical  preferment  in 
North  America  " — a  position  which  he  was  soon  forced  to  abandon. 
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''  Political  principles  and  the  side  which  people  have  taken  *'  became 
**  the  only  tests  of  merit  or  demerit  in  America,"  consequently  **  in  the 
estimation  of  the  New  Rulers  "  he  laboured  **  under  an  heavy  load  of 
guilt."  The  **  specific  crimes,  besides  loyalty,  laid  to  his  charge  "  were 
(1)  the  foregoing  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Society ;  (2)  "  a  sermon 
preached  to  some  of  the  new  corps,  that  same  year,  and  published  at 
the  desire  of  General  Tryon  and  the  Field  Officers  who  were  present " ; 
(8)  "  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  rebel  prisoner,"  at  the  direction  of  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief.  The  prisoner  was  confined  on  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  After  examining  him  Dr.  IngUs 
believed  him  to  be  innocent  and  so  reported,  which  saved  the  man's 
life,  yet  this  was  afterwards  *'  alledged  against  the  Doctor  as  a  most 
heinous  ofifence."  **  Ludicrous  as  these  things  may  seem  to  men  not 
intimately  and  practically  acquainted  with  American  politics,"  he  felt 
they  were  "  serious  evils."  "  For  these  and  these  only  "  he  was  "  at- 
tainted proscribed  and  banished  and  his  estate  .  .  .  confiscated  and 
actually  sold :  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent  threats  thrown  out  against 
his  life."  Notwithstanding  that  "  popular  phrenzy  "  had  **  risen  to 
such  an  height "  as  to  confound  ''  all  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong,"  he  hesitated  to  remove  because  of  "  the  injuries  his 
congregations  would  sustain,"  but  eventually  his  position  became 
untenable,  and  in  1788  he  applied  to  be  admitted  on  the  Society's  Ust 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  request  was  acceded  to ;  but  when  he  settled  in 
that  colony  it  was  not  simply  as  a  Missionary  but  as  the  first  Colonial 
Bishop  [114]. 

Statistics. — In  New  York  State  (area,  49,170  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1702-85) 
assiated  in  maintaining  '58  Missionaries  and  planting  23  Central  Stations  (as  detiUled  on 

SK  855-6),  there  are  now   5,082,871  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  656,000  are   Church 
embers  and  181,251  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  832  Clergymen  and  5  Bishops. 
[See  also  Hie  Table  on  pp.  86-7  and  p.  855.] 
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p.  124.  '»4J  Jo.,  V.  8,  June  17,  1716 ;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Jan.  11,  1717.  L86J  Jo.,  V.  3,  June  17, 
July  1,  1715,  Sept.  20, 1717.  [86]  A  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  123;  R  1739,  pp.  67-9.  [87]  Jo., 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  WORK  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War  the  Society  was  helping 
to  support  77  Missionaries  in  the  United  States.  But  as  the  rebellion 
progressed  nearly  all  of  them  were  forced  to  retire  from  their  Missions, 
many  of  them  penniless,  and  for  the  reUef  of  the  distressed  among  them 
and  the  other  Clergy  a  fund  was  raised  in  England  [1].  Eventually  a 
few  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Bepubhc.  Of  the  remainder 
some  were  provided  with  army  chaplaincies,  others  with  Missions  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  Some  returned  to 
England,  a  few  of  whom,  entirely  disabled,  received  a  compassionate 
allowance  from  the  Society.  The  severance  of  the  American  Colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  while  it  almost  destroyed  the  Church  in 
the  '*  United  States,"  set  her  free  to  obtain  that  gift  of  the  episcopate 
so  long  denied.  As  soon  as  the  peace  was  made  (1788),  Dr.  Samued 
Seabury,  elected  Bishop  by  the  Clergy  of  Connecticut,  went  to 
England  for  consecration,  which  he  at  length  obtained  from  the 
Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  Aberdeen,  on  November  14,  1784. 
[See  pp.  749-50.]  On  February  4,  1787,  Drs.  White  and  Peovoost 
were  consecrated  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  respectively, 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  and  on  September  19,  1790  (in  the  same 
place).  Dr.  Madison,  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  episcopate  thus  estab- 
lished has  so  grown  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  now  69 
Bishoprics,  with  a  total  of  4,261  Clergy ;  and  Missions  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  American  Church  to  Greece,  West  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
Haiti  and  Mexico—  the  last  five  under  episcopal  leadership. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  Mission  field  in  the  United  States  in 
1785  the  Society  arranged  for  the  continuance  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Missionaries  then  officiating  there,  up  to  Michaelmas  in  that  year,  and 
undertook  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  for  such  as  elected  **  to 
repair  into  any  of  the  King's  dominions  in  America.''  In  making  this 
announcement  it  was  stated  that 

**  The  Society  .  .  .  regret  the  unhappy  events  which  confine  their  labours  to  the 
Colonies  remaining  under  His  Majesty's  Sovereignty.  It  is  so  far  from  their 
thoughts  to  alienate  their  affections  from  their  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,, 
now  under  another  Government,  that  they  look  back  with  comfort  at  the  good  they 
have  done,  for  many  years  past,  in  propagating  our  holy  religion,  as  it  is  professed 
by  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  their  earnest  wish  and  prayer 
that  their  zeal  may  continue  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  they  aimed  at,  of  pure  religion 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  true  members  of  our  Church,  under  whatever  civil 
Government  they  live,  may  not  cease  to  be  kindly  affectioned  towards  us  "  [2]. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  American  Church  show  how 
nobly  it  has  striven  to  fulfil  this  wish  and  prayer,  and  in  the  growth 
of  that  Church  and  its  undying  expressions  of  gratitude  the  Society 
find   ample  reward   for  its   labours  and  encouragement   to    fresh 
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conquests.  At  the  first  "General  Convention"  of  the  American 
Church  (which  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27- 
Oct.  5,  1785),  an  address  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  adopted,  asking  them  to  consecrate  Bishops  for 
America,  and  conveying  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

**A11  the  Bishops  of  EnglaDd,  with  other  distinguished  characters,  as  well 

ecclesiastical  as  civil,  have  concurred  in  forming  and  carrying  on  the  benevolent 

▼lews  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;   a  Society  to 

whom,  under  God,  the  prosperity  of  our  Church  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be 

ascribed*     It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  make,  through  your  lordshipsr 

this  just  acknowledgment  to  that  venerable  Society;   a  tribute  of  gratitude  which 

we  rather  take  this  opportunity  of  paying,  as  while  they  thought  it  necessary  to 

withdraw  pecuniary  assistance  from  our  Ministers,  they  have  endeared  their  past 

faiTours  by  a  benevolent  declaration,  that  it  is  far  from  their  thought  to  alienato 

their  affections  from  their  brethren  now  under  another  government ;  with  the  pious 

wish  that  their  former  exertions  may  still  continue  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  they 

aimed  at  of  pure  religion  and  virtue.     Our  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  most 

lively  gratitude  by  these  generous  sentiments ;    the  long    succession  of  former 

benefits  passes  in  review  before  us ;    we  pray  that  our  Church  may  be  a  lasting 

monument  of  the  usefulness  of  so  worthy  a  body  ;   and  that  her  sons  may  never 

cease  to  be  kindly  affectioned  to  the  members  of  that  Church,  the  Fathers  of  which 

have  so  tenderly  watched  over  her  infancy  "  [3]. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  American  Prayer  Baok  the  '*  nursing  care 
and  protection  *'  of  the  Society  is  also  recognised,  and  from  generation 
to  generation  gratitude  flows,  warmth  of  expression  seeming  to  increase 
ratoer  than  diminish  as  time  goes  on. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  third  jubilee,  the  President,  Arct- 
biBhop  Sumner  [L.,  March  28, 1851]  submitted  to  the  American  Bishops 

♦  J^^®^*  ^^  *  •'*"*®  ®'  controversy  and  division,  the  close  communion  which  binds 
the  Churches  of  America  and  England  in  one  would  not  be  strikingly  manifested 
to  the  world,  if  every  one  of  their  dioceses  were  to  take  part  in  commemorating  the 
toandation  of  the  oldest  Missionary  Siiciety  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  Society 
Which,  from  its  first  small  beginnings  in  New  England,  has  extended  its  operations 
m  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Ganges  to  Lake  Huron  and  from  New  Zealand 
to  Labrador.  Such  a  joint  Commemoration,  besides  manifesting  the  rapid  growth^ 
Md  wide  extension  of  our  Church,  would  serve  to  keep  alive  and  diffuse  sc 
Mjinonary  spirit  and  so  be  the  means,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of  enlarcinff' 
the  borders  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom." 

So  gift  was  desired,  but  only  "  Christian  sympathy  and  the  communion 
of  prayer  "  [4].  The  American  Bishops  cordially  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  their  answers  (and  others),  so  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
Society  and  of  brotherly  feeling  to  the  Church  at  large,  occupy  23 
pages  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1851  [5]. 

At  the  jubilee  celebration  in  New  York  City  (June  16,  1861\ 
Trinity  Church  was  "  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  more  than 
2,000  persons  went' away  from  the  doors  unable  to  find  an  entrance/'" 
The  offerings  amounted  to  ^3,282  for  Diocesan  Missions,  and  at  the, 
same  time  the  vestry  made  a  noble  gift  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
Missionary  Bishopric  at  Cape  Palmas,  West  Africa  [6]. 

At  the  request  of  the  Society,  made  ••  with  a  view  to  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  intercommunion  between  the  distant  portions  of  the 
Chnrch,"  two  of  the  American  Bishops  were  delegated  to  take  part 
in  the  concluding  services  of  the  jubilee  year  [7].  The  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York  preached  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  on  June  16, 
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1852,  and  the  Bishop  of  Michigan  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the 
following  day,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  anniversary 
sermon  was  delivered  by  an  American  Bishop.  In  return  the  Society 
by  invitation  sent  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
held  in  New  York  during  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  in 
October  1852.  The  delegates  (Bishop  Spenceb  (formerly  of  Madras), 
Archdeacon  J.  Sinclaib  of  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Cabwall,  Vicar  of  Figheldean) 
were  instructed  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  Society  in  sending 
them  on  this  **  honourable  mission  "  were  (1)  "to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  readiness  with  which  the  American  Bishops  sent  the 
deputation  to  England";  (2)  "to  strengthen  and  improve  .  .  .  the 
intimate  relations  which  already  happily  exist  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  Churches,  and  which  are  the  proper  fruit  of  their 
essential  unity";  (8)  "to  receive  and  communicate  information  and 
suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  missionary  operations  "  [8]. 
The  delegates  were  blessed  beyond  their  hopes  in  their  under- 
taking. They  were  "  invariably  welcomed  by  our  American  brethren.*' 
The  General  Convention  declared  that  they  would  "  aim  in  all  proper 
ways  to  strengthen  the  intimate  relations  "  between  the  two  Churches, 
and  that  they  "  devoutly  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  planting  and 
nurturing  through  the  Society "  the  Church  in  their  country  and 
"  thankfully  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  "  [9].  The  action  taken 
by  the  Society  on  the  report  of  the  delegation  was — 
(1)  To  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  publications. 

*(2)  To  express  its  hope  that  in  all  cases  of  the  establishment  of 
Missions  and  the  appointment  of  Bishops  in  territories  independent  of 
the  British  Crown,  a  full  and  friendly  communication  may  be  kept  up 
between  the  English  Church  Missionary  Societies  and  the  American 
Board  of  Missions. 

(8)  To  obtain  the  drawing  up  by  the  President  of  suitable  forms  of 
prayer  "  for  an  increase  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,"  and  "  for 
a  blessing  on  Missionaries  and  their  labours."  (These  prayers  were 
extensively  circulated  by  the  two  principal  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
€hurch,  and  by  the  representatives  of  other  Communions  also.) 

(4)  To  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  manual  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  its  Missionaries  in  heathen  lands. 

•(5)  To  refer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  question  of  the 
ancient  Churches  of  the  East. 

(6)  To  express  its  gratification  at  the  success  attending  "the 
weekly  collections  in  Church  for  Missionary  and  other  charitable 
purposes  in  America,"  but  to  leave  to  the  English  Church  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  and 
effectual  for  raising  funds  on  the  Society's  behalf. 

(7)  To  prepare  a  plan  for  securing  the  introductiont  of  Church 
emigrants  to  Clergy  in  their  new  homes  [10]. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  be  the  chief  instrument 
not  only  of  planting  branches  of  the  mother  Church  in  foreign 
parts,  but  also  of  drawing  them  together  in  closer  communion.  And 
although  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  was  not 

*  2  and  5  were  thus  modified  after  conference  of  the  Society  with  the  C.M.S. 
i  The  need  of  this  will  be  seen  by  a  pemsal  of  pp.  81S-9. 
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realised  for  some  years,  it  should  not  escape  notico  that  it  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Society's  Jubilee  which  occasioned  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  Lambeth  Conference  [see  pp.  761-2].  After  the  first  Conference  (in 
1867),  in  which  the  American  Church  was  largely  represented,  a  wish 
was  expressed  by  many  members  of  the  Society  to  enrol  the  Bishops  of 
that  Church  among  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society.  This  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  consequently  the  Society  instituted  in 

1868  an  order  of  Associates  in  which  persons  who  are  not  British 
subjects  could  be  included.  The  Associates  are  not  members  of  the 
Corporation,  but  hold  an  honorary  position,  with  hberty  to  attend  the 
Boa^rd  meetings  but  without  the  right  of  voting,  and  annually  from 

1869  to  the  present  time  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  ''in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England"  have  been 
elected  to  the 'office — the  appointment  (as  the  House  of  Bishops 
declared  at  the  General  Convention  of  1871)  being  gratefully  accepted 
**  with  onfeigned  satisfaction  "  [11]. 

On  three  occasions  since  its  withdrawal  from  the  United  States 
field  the  Society  has  shown  its  sympathy  with  the  American  Church 
by  pecuniary  gifts.  At  the  reception  of  the  two  Episcopal  delegates 
by  the  Society  in  1852  a  sum  of  £500  was  voted  out  of  the  Jubilee 
Fond  in  aid  of  a  plan  set  on  foot  by  the  Corporation  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  New  York,  **  for  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  a  Sree  hospital,  with  a  chapel,  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  " 
of  the  Church  emigrants  from  England  arriving  at  New  York. 
Owing  to  delay  in  carrying  out  the  plan  the  grant  was  not  paid  until 
1862,  and  the  terms  were  then  so  modified  that  the  money  was 
**  equally  divided  between  the  Anglo-American  Church  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  "  [12]. 

In  1870  the  Society  opened  a  special  fund  in  aid  of  Bishop  Tuttle's 
Mission  to  the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  there  were  50,000 
English  people,  of  whom  15,000  were  baptized  members  of  the  Church, 
and  in  1871  it  supplemented  the  contributions  thus  raised  by  a  grant 
of  £50  towards  the  completion  of  a  church  and  provision  of  school 
accommodation  [18]. 

Similarly,  in  1874,  the  Society  granted  £100  towards  providing 
ministrations  for  some  artisans,  members  of  the  mother  Church,  in 
Portland  and  other  towns  in  the  Diocese  of  Maine.  The  offering  was 
made  to  Bishop  Neely  '*  as  a  toksn  of  brotherly  and  Christian 
recognition"  [14],  and  this  feeling  has  been  reciprocated  on  every 
opportunity  that  has  offered.  The  17l8t  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  July  4,  1872,  was  distinguished  by  its 
being  made  the  occasion  for  the  public  reception  and  first  use  of  an 
alms-basin,  presented  by  the  American  Church  to  the  Church  of 
England,  as  ''  a  slight  token  of  the  love  and  gratitude  which  *'  (they 
said)  "  we  can  never  cease  to  cherish  towards  the  heads  and  all  the 
members  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  Cathoho  from  which  we  are 
descended,  and  to  which  we  have  been  '  indebted,'  first,  for  a  long 
continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection,  and  in  later  years  for 
manifold  tokens  of  sympathy  and  affectionate  regard.*'  The  gift 
from  a  visit  paid  to  the  General  Convention  in  the  previous 
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October  by  Bisbop  Selwyn  of  Licbfield,  wbo  now  tendered  it,  and  in 
accepting  it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said : — 

**  I  receive  this  offering  of  love  from  our  sister  Charch  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
I  beg  all  of  you  who  are  here  present,  and  all  Christian  people,  to  unite  in  your 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  that  the  richest  blessing  of  His  Holy  Spirit  may  descend 
upon  our  brethren  who  thus  express  to  us  their  Christian  love  ;  that  for  ages  to 
come  these  two  Churches,  and  these  two  great  nations,  united  in  one  worship  of 
one  Lord,  in  one  Faith,  as  they  are  sprung  from  one  blood,  may  be  the  instruments, 
nnder  the  protection  of  our  gracious  Bedeemer,  of  spreading  His  Gospel  throughout 
the  world  and  securing  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilisation  for  the  human 
race  "  [15]. 

At  the  160th  anniversary  of  St.  John's  Church,  Providence  (1878), 
Bishop  Clark  of  Bhode  Island  said  that  not  less  than  ;$18,000  or  ^20,000 
were  contributed  by  the  Society  to  that  parish  alone,  and  not  much 
less  than  ;J100,000  on  the  whole  to  the  churches  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  seed  so  freely  cast  **  seemed  to  yield  a  very  inadequate  return,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  hand  of  the  sower  did  not  fail  and  the  faith  and 
patience  of  our  friends  .  .  .  become  exhausted."  But  "  in  these  latter 
days  an  ample  harvest  has  been  reaped."  (The  offering  on  this  occasion, 
j^lOO,  was  given  to  the  Society.)  Within  the  previous  ten  years 
(1863-73)  St.  John's  Parish  (besides  gifts  to  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions) contributed  ;5^97,G52  to  Church  work,  induing  ^20,268  to 
Foreign  Missions  [16]. 

In  connection  with  the  assembling  of  tlie  Bishops  for  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1878  a  Missionary  Conference  was  held  by  the  Society 
in  London  on  June  28,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Littlejohn  of  Long 
Island  said :  — 

*•  For  iiearly  the  wliole  of  the  cightcnith  century  this  Society  furnished  the  onljf 
point  of  contact,  the  only  bond  of  sympathy,  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
her  children  scattered  over  tlie  waste  places  of  the  New  Woild.  The  Church  herself » 
as  all  of  us  now  remember  with  sorrow,  was  not  only  indifferent  to  their  wants, 
but,  under  a  malign  State  influence,  was  positively  hostile  to  the  adoption  of  all 
practical  measures  calculated  to  meet  them.  //  is,  tJierefore,  with  joy  and 
gratitude  that  tvc,  the  representatives  of  tlie  American  Church,  greet  tlie  venerable 
Society  on  this  occasion  as  the  first  builder  of  our  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and 
lay  at  her  feet  the  golden  sheaves  of  the  harvest  from  her  planting.  And  whatever 
the  tribute  to  be  paid  her  by  the  most  prosperous  of  the  colonial  Churches  to-day 
it  cannot  exceed  in  thankful  love  and  earnest  goodwill  that  which  we  are  here  to 
offer.  Verily  in  that  comparatively  narrow  coast  belt  along  the  Atlantic,  which,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  bounded  the  Chrii^tiau  endeavours  of  this  Society,  the  little 
one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation.  .  .  .  And  this, 
thank  God,  is  the  return  we  make  this  day  for  the  seed  sown  by  this  Society  beside 
some  waters  in  the  New  World  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  speaks  its  own  morale 
and  with  an  emphasis  which  not  even  the  most  eloquent  tongue  could  rival.  .  .  » 
May  God  speed  the  work  of  this  Society  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  greatest, 
the  most  enduring,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  Missionary  organisations  of  Beformed 
Christendom,  may  it  continue  to  bo  in  the  years  to  come,  as  in  those  which  are 
gone,  the  workshop  of  Churches,  the  treasury  of  needy  souls  all  over  the  world,  a 
chosen  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  upbuilding  and  guiding  the  Missions  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples  which  as  yet  know 
not  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ''  [17]. 

In  this  year  the  American  Bishops  were  formally  thanked  by  the 
Society  for  "  the  hearty  sympathy  *'  which  they  had  shown  with  its 
work  daring  their  sojourn  in  England,  "  and  for  the  valuable  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  its  cause  ''  [18]. 
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In  1882  the  Diocesan  Convocation  of  Central  Pennsylvania  decided 
that  a  Church  being  erected  at  Douglassville  should  be  recognised 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Society's  **  loving  care"  [19].  [See  also  Resolution 
of  New  York  Diocesan  Convention,  1872  [20].] 

The  Centenary  of  the  American  Episcopate  being  an  event  which 
could  not  pass  without  the  Society's  congratulations,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  in  1888  : — 

"  That  the  Society  .  .  .  mindful  of  the  privilege  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  it0 
incorporation  in  the  year  1701,  of  sending  clergymen  to  minister  in  America,  has 
great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  on  the  approaching  completion  of  a  century  since  the  consecration  of  Dr. 
Seabury  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  Society  hopes  that  the  work  of  that 
Church,  which  has  been  so  signally  blest  during  the  intervening  years,  may  grow 
and  prosper  and  continue  to  receive  that  highest  blessing  from  God  which  has 
hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to  it  "  [21]. 

The  resolution  was  conveyed  to  America  by  Bishop  Thorold  of 
Rochester,  with  a  covering  letter  from  the  President  (Archbishop  Ben- 
son), and  the  General  Convention  acknowledged  it  in  these  terms  : — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  existence  as  a  National 
Church,  we  acknowledge  with  deep  and  unfeigned  gratitude  that  what- 
ever this  Church  has  been  in  the  past,  is  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future, 
is  largely  due,  under  God,  to  the  long- continued  nursing  care  and 
protection  of  the  venerable  Society. 

"  In  expressing  this  conviction  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  speaking 
not  only  for  those  who  are  now  assembled  in  the  great  Missionary 
Council  of  this  Church,  but  for  many  generations  who  have  passed 
£x)m  their  earthly  labours  to  the  rest  of  Paradise.  We  cannot  forget 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  has  become  the  mother  of  Churches, 
«ven  as  England  herself  has  become  the  Mother  of  nations,  the 
generous  and  unwearied  efforts  of  the  Body  which  you  now  represent 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  these  wonderful  results. 

'*  That  the  venerable  Society  may  continue  to  receive  the  abundant 
blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  may  bring  forth  more  and  more  fruit 
to  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son. 
is  the  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of  every  Churchman  in  the  United 
States  "  [22J. 

Befereneea  (Chapter  XIL)— [1]  Jo.,  V.  21,  p.  207 ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  147 ;  R.  1779,  p.  01 
[2]  R.  1784,  pp.  62-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  81-2.  [3]  Journal  of  American  Church  General 
Convention,  1785.  [4]  K  MS8.,  V.  80,  pp.  1,  2.  [5]  R.  1861,  pp.  85-107 ;  K  MSS.,  V.  80, 
pp.  1, 2.  [6]  R.  1852,  pp.  47--8.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  40,  pp.  258-00,  290-5,  297-302 ;  R.  1852, 
pp.  48,  73-6.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  40,  pp.  871-2,  890-8;  R.  1862,  pp.  23-80,  75;  R.  1863,  p.  88. 
[9j  Jo^  V.  46,  pp.  418-14;  R.  1854,  p.  22.  [10]  Jo.,  V.  40,  pp.  418-28,  430-2;  R.  1864, 
pp.  23-4.  [UJ  K  MSS.,  V.  80,  p.  71-2,  100-1 ;  Jo.,  V.  50,  pp.  03,  83,  97,  112,  224. 
p.2]  J  .,  V.  46,  pp.  80»-3 ;  Jo.,  v.  48,  pp.  214,  275-0 ;  K  MSS.,  V.  80,  pp.  69-02.  [13] 
Jo.,  V.51,  pp.  19-20, 105  ;  K  MSS.,  V.  80,  pp.  98,  97-9 ;  Applications  Committee  Report, 
1871,  p.  183.  [14]  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  189 ;  K  MSS.,  V.  80,  pp.  109-11,  [15]  M.F.  1872, 
pp.  249-51.  [16]  M.F.  1878,  p.  215.  [17]  M.F.  1878,  pp.  413-14.  [18]  Jo.,  V.  58,  p.  170. 
19]  K  MSS.,  V.  36,  p.  121;  R.  1882,  pp.  97-8.  [20]  M.F.  1873,  p.  28.  [21]  Standing 
Committee  Book,  V.  41,  p.  290.    [22]  K  MSS.,  V.  80,  pp.  132-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  54,  p.  228 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

BRITISH  NOBTH  AMERICA  (INTRODUCTION), 

This  designation  includes  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Canadian 
Dominion — the  provinces  of  which  are  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  North- West 
Territories,  and  British  Columbia.  Before  1867  Canada  embraced 
only  the  two  provinces  of  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec,  and  Upper 
Canada,  or  Ontario ;  but  in  that  year  began  the  union  of  the  various 
Colonies,  and  by  1880  the  whole  of  them,  excepting  Newfoundland 
and  Bermuda,  had  been  consolidated  into  *'  the  Dominion  of  Canada.*' 
In  each  case  a  share  of  the  Society*s  attention  has  been  accorded 
almost  as  soon  as  needed  ;  but,  excepting  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  there  was  little  British  colonisation  until  at  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution.  For  many  years  after  withdrawal  from  the 
United  States  the  first  seven  Colonies  named  above,  excepting 
Bermuda,  constituted  the  chief  field  of  the  Society's  operations, 
which,  as  will  be  shown,  have  been  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 


CHAPTER   XIY. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  (WITH  NORTHERN  LABRADOR). 

Netstoundland. — The  island  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  (acting 
under  a  Commission  from  Henry  VII.)  in  1497.  First  seen  on  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  (June  24),  the  site  of  the  future  capital  was  designated  St.  John's ;  but  the 
island  itself,  called  Prima  Vista  by  the  Venetians,  took  and  retained  the  English  name 
of  Newfoundland.  Nearer  to  Europe  than  any  other  part  of  America,  the  report  of  its 
prolific  fisheries  soon  attracted  attention,  and  tlie  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French 
resorted  thither  as  early  as  1500.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonise  the  island  were 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  by  others ;  but  in  1628  Sir  G.  Calvert,  cifterwards  Lord  Bcdtimore,  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
Boman  Catholic  settlement.  Colonists  were  sent  from  Ireland  in  1684,  and  from  Eng- 
land twenty  years  later.  The  French  established  themselves  at  Placentia  about  1620,  and 
for  a  long  period  there  was  strife  between  them  and  the  English  settlers.  At  one  time 
Placentia  was  besieged  by  the  English  (1692) ;  at  others  (1694  and  1708)  St.  John's  was 
captured  b^  the  French.  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the 
island  was  m  1718  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  subject  to  certain  fishery  rights  reserved  to 
France,  who  also  retained,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1768)  has  continued  in  possession 
of,  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

In  1701  the  English  settlements  in  Newfoundland  contained  a  fixed  population  of 
7,000,  and  in  the  summer  about  17,000  people.  For  their  spiritual  welfare  no  provision 
existed  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  who,  shortly  before  the  Society 
was  founded,  had  been  sent  to  St.  John's,  the  only  place  where  there  was  any  public 
exercise  of  religion  [1]. 

In  April  1708  the  Society  took  into  consideration  "  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Mr.  Jackson/'  *'  a  painful  minister  in  Newfoundland/*  who 
"  bad  gone  upon  a  Mission  into  those  parts  with  a  wife  and  8  children 
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upon  the  encoaragement  of  a  private  subscription  of  j£50  p.  an.  for 
3  years/'  which  had  come  to  an  end.  On  May  21  he  was  adopted  as  a 
Missionary  by  the  Society,  £80  being  voted  him  "  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence," and  £50  per  annum  for  three  years  as  salary  [2].  For  lack 
of  subsistence  he  was  recalled  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1705. 
While  returning  he  was  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  his  effects,  and  in 
his  half-starved  condition  he  experienced  fresh  acts  of  benevolence 
from  the  Society  until,  by  its  representations,*  the  Queen  gave  him  a 
living  in  England  in  1709  [8]. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jackson's  recall  the  Bev.  Jacob  EiCEt  was  sent  to 
succeed  him  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Mr.  Brown,  with  some 
other  merchants  trading  to  Newfoundland,  memorialised  the  Society 
for  three  additional  Missionaries,  *'  promising  that  the  people  of  the 
country  "  should  "  do  something  for  them  "  [4].  But  the  Society  did 
not  renew  its  connection  with  the  island  until  1726,  when  it  began  to 
assist  the  Bev.  Hbnby  Jones,  a  clergyman  already  settled  at  Bona- 
vista,  where  the  people  were  '*  poor  and  unable  to  maintain  their 
minister,"  and  where  he  had  established  a  school  *^  for  the  instruction 
of  all  the  poor  children."  In  1780  he  reported  that  '*  the  case  of 
their  church  '*  was  nearly  finished,  and  *'  that  a  gentleman  of  London  " 
had  given  them  ''  a  neat  set  of  vessells  for  the  Communion,  and  a 
handlsome  stone  ffont."  By  1784  his  congregation  was  *'  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition."  Since  his  settlement  he  had  baptized  114  persons,  17 
at  Trinity.  His  ministrations  were  extended  in  1728  to  '*  a  neigh- 
bouring harbour  about  14  leagues  from  Bonavista,"  where  the  people 
were  "  very  desirous  of  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  "  [5]. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trinity  Bay  having  expressed  a  similar  desire 
and  undertaken  to  build  a  church  and  contribute  £80  a  year,  the 
Society  added  a  like  sum,  and  sent  the  Bev.  B.  Killpatbice  there  in 
1730  [6].  Failing  to  obtain  sufficient  local  support,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  Windsor,  New  York,  in  1782,  but  only  to  experience 
greater  poverty,  and  to  return  in  1784  with  gladness  to  Trinity  Bay, 
where  the  generaUty  of  tbe  people  were  *'  zealous  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  coldness  of  the  winter,"  attended  *'  the  publick  worship  "  [7]. 

Li  1737  they  *'  gratefully  and  humbly  "  thanked  the  Society  **  for 
their  great  favour  in  sending  a  Missionary  to  be  their  spiritual  Director 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  entreated  an 
increased  allowance  for  Mr.  KiUpatrick  (then  visiting  England),  "  that 
together  with  their  small  contributions  he  may  be  able  to  subsist  his 
family  among  them."  This  request  was  supported  by  Commodore 
Temple  West,  who  ''  in  one  word,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
others,"  characterised  Mr.  KiUpatrick  as  '*  a  good  Christian  "  [10]. 

*  In  reporting  on  his  case,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  "  were  of  opinion  that  the 
said  Mr.  Jackson  is  an  object  of  the  Society's  ffavour  and  compassion,  and  that  he 
hATing  been  in  Her  Matie/s  senrice,  as  well  by  sea,  as  in  the  plimtations,  and  havixig 
therein  suffered  many  onreasonable  hardships,  and  being  a  man  of  good  desert  he  is 
worthy  to  be  reoomended  to  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Keeper  "  [8]. 

t  Mr.  Bice  passed  the  Society's  usual  examination,  but  neglected  to  comply  with 
ecxtain  conditums  necessary  to  secure  him  appointment  on  its  list  of  Missionaries  [9]. 
His  sooeessor  was  the  Bev.  J.  Fordyce^  who  laboured  at  St.  John's  from  1780  to  1786 
wben  lor  lack  of  sabsistence  he  received  a  gratuity  of  £80  from  the  Society  for  his 
•ad  WM  appointed  to  South  Carolina  [9a]. 
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Aided  by  a  gratuity  of  £10,  Mr.  Eillpatrick  went  back  to  continue,  to 
his  death  in  1741,  his  work  at  Trinity  and  at  Old  Perlican,  80  miles 
distant,  where  in  1785  he  had  begun  service  "  with  near  200 
hearers*'  [11]. 

His  successor,  the  Eev.  H.  Jones  (who  ten  years  before  had 
officiated  at  Trinity)  found  there  in  1742  "  a  large  and  regular 
congregation'*  [12].  In  the  summer  there  would  be  600  people 
gathered  there,  "  all  of  whom  sometimes  attended  the  church  *'  [18] 
— a  habit  which  was  kept  up.  "Poor  people!  they  declare  them- 
selves overjoy'd  at  my  coming,**  wrote  the  Rev.  J.  Balfour  in  1764  ; 
"  they  all  in  General  attend  Church,  even  the  Roman  Catholics : 
But  I  cannot  say,  how  much  they  are  to  be  depended  upon.**  In 
the  winter  men,  women,  and  children  used  to  retire  into  the  woods 
and  '*  reside  in  little  Hutts  until  seasonable  weather,**  and  of  the 
few  families  remaining  in  the  harbour  scarce  any  of  them  would  con- 
descend to  board  the  Missionary,  even  for  ready  money,  lest  his 
"  presence  should  check  some  favourite  vice.**  Nevertheless  they  built 
him  "  a  Good  Convenient  new  House  **  in  the  next  year  at  a  cost  of 
j^ldO  sterling  [14].  Some  parts  of  the  bay  were  "  lawless  and  bar- 
barous **  (such  as  Scylly  Cove) ;  and  at  Hart's  Content  Mr.  Balfour 
baptized  a  woman  aged  27  "  who  was  so  ignorant  that  she  knew  not 
who  made  the  world,  much  less  who  redeemed  it,**  until  he  taught 
her  [15]. 

On  one  occasion  (in  1769),  while  returning  from  visiting  his  flock, 
Mr.  Balfour  was  *'  attacted  by  a  German  Surgeon  **  and  a  merchant's 
clerk.  "  I  received  several  blows,**  he  said,  "  This  I  did  not  in  the 
least  resent,  but  bore  patiently,  as  our  order  must  not  be  strikers.*' 
A  few  months  later  the  Governor  visited  the  Bay,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was 
offered  "  every  satisfaction  "he  "  chuse  to  desire.'*  **  To  advance  the 
Beauty  of  Forgiveness  *'  he  **  chose  to  make  it  up,  upon  promise  of 
Good  Behaviour  for  the  Future.**  However,  the  Governor  obliged 
the  offenders  to  ask  Mr.  Balfour's  pardon  *'  very  submissively,  and  to 
pay  each  a  small  fine  ...  to  teach  them  better  manners ;  and  very 
handsomely  give  them  to  know  that  they  ought  to  be  extremely 
thankfull  for  being  so  easily  acquitted  **  [16]. 

Gradually  Mr.  Balfour  "  civilized  a  great  many  of  the  middle-rank, 
and  brought  several  of  them  off,  from  their  heathenish  wavs,  to  a  sense 
of  themselves,*'  so  that  in  1772  his  congregation  included  nearly 
forty  faithful  communicants  [17].  But  it  was  still  necessary  for  him  to 
be  "  delicate  in  burying  anybody  . .  .  without  knowing  how  they  die.*' 
Once  he  "  stopped  a  corpse  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  at  the 
funeral,  in  the  Churchyard,  where  violent  marks  of  murder  were  dis- 
covered.'* He  took  care  that  the  man  *'  should  not  be  buried,  nor  stole 
away,  that  prosecution  might  not  be  stopped.  The  neighbourhood 
upon  inquest  brought  in  the  verdict,  a  horrible  and  cruel  murder.**  For 
this  the  man*s  wife  was  convicted  at  St.  John's  and  condemned  to  be 
executed.  The  appointment  of  civil  magistrates*  followed  with  good 
results  [18].    The  Rev.  J.  Clinch,  in  making  a  circuit  of  the  Bay  in 

*  Several  of  the  Newfoundland  Missionaries  had  the  office  of  magistrate  added  to 
their  duties,  e.g.y  the  Rev.  £.  Langman  of  St.  John's  in  1754,  the  Rev.  S.  Cole  of  Ferryland  and 
Bay  Bulls  in  1792,  and  the  Rev.  L.  Anspach  for  Conception  Bay  in  1802.  The  first* 
named  was  appointed  in  place  of  "  Mr.  Wm.  Keene,  the  Chief  Justice,"  who  was 
'  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  money  "  by  ten  "  Irish  Roman  Catholicks  "  [18a]. 
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1793,  reported  **  a  spirit  of  Christianity  "  prevailing  "  through  the 
irhole  '* ;  in  most  of  the  settlements  some  well-disposed  person  read 
the  Church  Service  twice  every  Sunday  to  the  inhabitants  assembled 
at  some  house,  and  at  Scylly  Cove  a  neat  church  had  been  erected  by 
the  people  [19].  The  Society  was  moved  by  the  representations  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Walbank  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John's  to  re- 
establish Church  ministrations  in  the  capital  city  in  1744.  Mr. 
Walbank  was  a  chaplain  toH.M.S.  Sutherlandj  and  while  at  St.  John's 
in  1742  he  ministered  for  four  months  to  a  congregation  of  500  people 
in  **  a  large  church  built  of  Firr  and  spruce  wood  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1720."  The  building  was  well  furnished,  and  a  poor  fisher- 
man of  Petty  Harbour  had  recently  given  *'  a  decent  silver  Patten  and 
Chalice  with  gold."  For  many  years  the  New  England  traders  had 
been  ''endeavouring  to  persuade  the  parishioners  of  St.  John's  to 
apply  to  the  Presbytery  there  for  dissenting  teachers y  but  they  in- 
fluenc*d  by  a  great  love  for  the  Liturgy  and  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,**  had  ''rejected  all  their  proposals  and  chose  rather  to 
continue  in  ignorance  than  to  be  instructed  by  Presbyterian  Preachers." 
On  their  petitioning  the  Society  for  "an  orthoidox Episcopal  clergyman," 
and  guaranteeing  £40  a  year  and  a  house  for  him,  the  Rev.  W. 
Peaseley  was  transferred  there  from  Bonavista.  One  of  his  first 
objects  on  arrival  (1744)  was  to  provide  a  school,  for  want  of  which  a 
large  number  of  children  attended  a  papist  one  [20].  His  congre- 
gation, already  numerous,  continued  to  increase  daily,  insomuch  that 
the  church  could  "scarce  contain  them,"  and  they  behaved  "with 
much  decency  and  devotion."  "  One  of  the  Modem  Methodists  "  took 
upon  him  "  to  pray  and  preach  publickly  "  at  St.  John's  in  1746,  but 
gained  not  one  follower  [21].  Through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Peaseley 
(1748-9)  and  Mr.  Lanoman  (1762-82)  "  the  face  of  religion  "  became 
yery  much  altered  for  the  better,  the  people  in  general  regularly 
attending  service  twice  on  Sundays  [22]. 

By"  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
John's,  prisoners  of  war  to  the  King  of  France "  in  1762,  Mr. 
liANOMAK  and  his  people  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  During  the 
French  occupation  (which  lasted  from  June  27  to  September  16)  most 
of  "  the  Protestant  families  "  were  sent  out  of  the  place — the  death 
of  Mr.  Langman's  wife  and  his  own  illness  preventing  his  removal, 
but  not  the  plundering  of  his  house — and  the  offices  of  reHgion  were 
performed  by  four  Bomish  priests  [23, 24].  The  French  made  a  second 
attempt  on  the  coast,  under  Admiral  Bicherie,  in  1796.  Landing  at 
Bay  Bulls,  they  proceeded  through  the  woods  half-way  to  Petty 
Harbour.  Discouraged  at  the  impracticable  character  of  the  country, 
they  then  returned,  and  burned  the  Church  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chapel,  vnth  every  house  in  the  harbour  except  a  log  hut.  The 
owners  of  this,  a  family  named  Nowlan,  "  owed  the  preservation  of 
their  cabin  to  the  commiseration  excited  in  the  French  marine  by  the 
sight  of  their  infant  twins,  whom  Nowlan  held  on  his  knee,  when  they 
broke  in  and  put  the  affrighted  mother  to  flight "  [25].  Under  the 
Bev.  J.  Harbis,  a  new  Church  was  opened  at  St.  John's  on  October  19, 
1800,  the  Society  contributing  £500  and  King  George  III.  200  guineas 
towards  its  erection.  The  Society's  contribution  was  considered  by 
the  people  "  as  so  unexampled  an  act  of  liberality  "  that  they  knew 
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not  *'  how  to  express "  their  gratitude  "  through  the  channel  of  a 
letter  "  [26]. 

Still  more  noteworthy  instances  of  Royal  favour  were  shown  in  the 
case  of  Placentia.  At  this  place  the  Rev.  R.  Eillpatrick  was  detained 
•three  months  on  his  return  to  Trinity  Bay  in  1734,  and  having 
preached  six  Sundays  and  baptized  10  children,  he  reported  that  the 
people  of  Placentia  were  '*  very  much  in  want  of  a  Minister," 
^'  being  regardless  of  all  religion  and  a  great  many  of  them  wholly 
abandoned  to  atheism  and  Infidelity  "  [27] . 

In  1786  the  Society  received  a  petition  from  the  principal  in- 
habitants, recommended  by  Prince  William  Henry  (afterwards 
William  IV.)  then  Surrogate  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  setting 
forth  the  distressed  condition  of  Placentia  for  want  of  a  clergyman, 
and  promising  *'  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  "  for  his  support. 
The  movement  was  mainly  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Prince, 
who  contributed  50  guineas  towards  building  a  church,*  and  "  visited 
and  exhorted  the  people  from  house  to  house."  Two  years  later, 
having  left  the  Colony,  he  sent  out  a  handsome  set  of  Communion 
plate  for  use  in  the  Church.  The  Rev.  J.  Harris,  who  was  then 
placed  in  charge,  found  not  more  than  120  Protestants  in  the  district ; 
nearly  all  the  people  (2,000  in  winter  and  8,000  in  summer)  being 
Roman  Catholics.  During  nearly  forty  years'  vacancy  of  the  Mission 
in  the  next  century  the  church  fell  into  decay,  but  on  the  representation 
x)f  the  Society  in  1846  it  was  restored  by  the  munificence  of  Queen 
Adelaide,  on  the  assurance  that  the  '*  regular  performance  of  Divine 
Service  in  the  Church  .  .  .  and  other  religious  ministrations  in  this 
4ii8trict "  would  be  secured  for  the  future  [28]. 

To  Harbour  Grace  and  Carbonear  the  Rev.  L.  CoughiiAn  was 
appointed  in  1766  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  maintain  him,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  Many  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  "  all  Papists,"  attended  church  when  he  preached  in 
Irish;  though  for  so  doing  numbers  who  went  ''annually  to  Ireland 
to  confession  "  were  put  "  under  heavy  penance."  He  also  established 
s,  school,  and  baptized  in  one  year  no  less  than  68  adults;  and  by  1769 
vice  had  been  reduced  and  he  had  a  large  congregation  and  160  com- 
municants [30].  Under  the  Rev.  J.  Balfour  the  last  number  in- 
creased to  2(K)  in  1777  [81].  But  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tliis  and  his  former  Mission  of  Trinity  Bay  were,  he  said,  '*  a  bar- 
barous, perfidious,  cruel  people  and  divided  into  many  sectaries"  [82]. 
On  visiting  Carbonear  on  New  Year's  Day  1778,  **  with  an  intent  to 
perform  Divine  Service  to  a  congregation  of  200  people,  he  found  the 
door  of  the  Church  shut  purposely  against  him.  He  sent  for  the  key 
which  was  not  delivered  and  so  he  withdrew,  restraining  the  people 
from  doing  violence  to  the  Church  on  his  account "  [38].  Again,  in 
January  1785,  whilst  he  was  officiating  in  the  same  church,  "one 
Clements  Noel  pointed  to  John  Stretton,  who  thereupon  suddenly 
mounted  the  pulpit  behind  Mr.  Balfour ;  who  for  fear  of  a  riot,  thought 
it  best  quietly  to  leave  the  place,  though  much  hurt  "  by  the  "insult 
.  .  .  oflFered  to  the  whole  Church  of  England  "  [84].    "  111  treatment " 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  consecration  [?  dedication]  of  the  Church  when  built,"  the 
President  of  the  Society  promised  to  **8end  over  a  proper  form  for  2Ir.  Harris  to 
use  "[29]. 
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marked  the  remainder  of  his  ministry,  which  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  1792  by  the  compassion  of  the  Society  [85].  His  successors  (Rev. 
G.  J.  Jenneb,  1796-9  [86]  and  Rev.  L.  Anbpach,  1802-12)  met  with 
more  favour,  and  the  latter  was  privileged  to  witness  a  reformation 
denied  to  others.  He  too  found  the  people  degraded ;  for  the  children, 
of  whom  there  were  8,000,  were  "  most  of  them  accustomed  from 
their  infiEuicy  to  cursing  and  swearing  .  .  .  and  to  vice  of  every 
kind"  [87].  But  three  years  later  (1806)  he  could  not  ** speak  too 
highly  of  the  kindness  "be  received  **  from  every  class  of  inhabitants" 
in  his  Mission,  "  and  of  their  attention  to  religious  duties  "  [88].  In 
1810,  a  year  after  Mr.  Balfour's  death,  he  wrote  of  Bay  de  Verd : — 


**  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  change  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  most 
parts  of  that  extensiye  district  including  a  population  of  at  least  10,000  souls.  .  . 
Where  the  Lord's  Day  was  spent  in  profanation  and  vice,  the  Gospel  scarcely 
known,  and  the  education  of  children  greatly  neglected,  the  people  now  meet  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  schools  are  opened  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  reading 
the  Chorch  Catechism  .  .  .  improvements  which  could  not  have  taken  place  but 
for  the  liberal  assistance  from  the  Society.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  the 
purchase  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  .  .  which  now  prevails  from  every  part  of  the 
Bay  is  a  proof  that  Providence  has  wrought  a  blessed  change  "  [39]. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  perilous  duties  the  Mis- 
sionaries did  not  lack  sympathy  and  support*  from  the  Society,  but 
their  number  was  too  few  to  grapple  with  the  work  before  them. 
At  Placentia,  St.  Mary's,  Fortune  Bay,  and  Trepassey  there  were  in 
1784  many  EngHsh  settlers  who  had  "never  heard  the  word  of  God 
preached  among  them  for  30  years  past,"  and  the  northern  part  of 
Trinity  Bay  to  Cape  St.  John's  was  "equally  destitute  of  the  op- 
portunities of  public  worship  "  [41].  In  one  part  or  another  the  same 
state  of  things  continued  to  prevail  far  into  the  present  century.  The 
Bev.  J.  Harbis  of  St.  John's,  visiting  Lamelm  (?  Lamaline)  in  1807, 
baptized  75  persons,  "one-third  of  whom  were  adults  and  many  of 
them  very  old.*'  He  was  "  the  first  clergyman  the  majority  of  them 
ever  saw  and  the  only  one  who  had  ever  been  in  that  place  "  [42]. 
On  his  way  to  Twillingate  in  1817  the  Rev.  J.  Leigh  visited  Fogo, 
'*  where  he  found  a  small  Church,  and  the  Service  regularly  performed 
by  an  old  man  aged  78,"  who  had  a  salary  of  £15  from  Government. 
*'  Mr.  Leigh  was  the  first  clergyman  that  ever  appeared  on  the  island. 
The  Children  had  been  baptized  by  this  venerable  man  and  it  was  not 
deemed  adviseable  to  re-baptize  them  "  [43].  Lay  agents  had  long  been 
employed  by  the  Society  with  good  efifect  in  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1821  it  adopted  measures  for  the  appointment  of  Catechists  or  School- 
masters in  the  outharbours,  for  conducting  schools  and  reading 
service  and  sermons  on  Sundays  [44]. 

But  an  organisation  without  a  head  must  necessarily  be  feeble,  and 
especially  was  this  the  case  in  Newfoundland.  Until  1827  the  Anglican 
Chorch  there  had  been  entirely  without  episcopal  ministrations,  and 
ap  to  1821  (when  the  Society  secured  the  appointment  of  an  Eccle- 
siastical Commissary,  the  Bev.  J.  Leigh)    it  had  been   ''  altogether 

*  Doring  ihe  period  1788-09  the  Balaries  of  the  Missionaries  were  thrice  increased*^ 
■Bill  in  the  UUter  year  the  aUowance  to  each  man  was  £100  per  annum.  In  1821  it 
tfff^— Ml  neeeaMzy  to  xaiae  this  sum  to  £350  per  annum,  except  in  the  case  of  St. 
John'!  [40].    The  aT«nge  annual  aUowanee  from  the  Society  now  is  about  £70. 
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deprived  even  of  the  very  forms  of  Church  Government"  [45].    In 
1827  Bishop  J.  Inglis  of  Nova  Scotia  visited  the  island,  which  two 
years  before  had  been  constituted  part  of  his   See   [46].     He  was 
received  ''with  every  possible   mark  of  respect,"    and  among    his 
''earliest  visitors"  was  the  Roman  Catholic   Bishop,   Dr.   Scallan. 
Newfoundland  then  contained  over  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one- 
half  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  "  the  larger  part  of  the  remainder  " 
"  members  of  the  Estabhshed  Church."    A  large  portion  of  the  people 
were  of  English  descent,  and  it  was  "  only  owing  to  the  want  of  timely 
means  for  their  instruction  in  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  that  a 
number  of  these  "  had  "  united  themselves  with  the  Church  of  Rome." 
So  little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
island,  that  in  every  part  of  it  the  paths  were,  imtil  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Bishop's  visit,  "  in  the  same  wretched  state  in  which 
they  were  more  than  a  century  "  before,  and  "  the  people  seemed 
totally  ignorant  of  the  facility  with  which  they  could  improve  them." 
But  the  English  Clergy  were  doing  much  to  smooth  the  way  to  church. 
Archdeacon  Coster,  by  his  personal  influence  and  regular  superinten- 
dence, had  "  induced  his  congregation  to  make  three  miles  of  excellent 
road  at  Bonavista."     Others  did  the  same,  and  the  Bishop  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  dififerent  settlements  in  Trinity  Bay  that,  under  the 
Rev.  W.  Bullock's  direction,  "  a  good  bridle-road  "  should  be  made 
"  to  connect  all  the  places  "  that  "  could  be  visited  by  a  Clergyman."* 
But  while  ancient  paths  remained  for  improvement,  an  ancient  race  to 
which  those  paths  might  once  have  led  had  almost  entirely  passed 
away. 

The  "  Bceothick,  or  red,  or  wild  Indians  "  had  made  the  banks  of  the 
Exploits  River  their  retreat,  and  on  his  visit  the  Bishop  saw  many  of 
their  traces.  When  Cabot  first  lauded  in  Newfoundland  he  took  away 
three  of  "this  unhappy  tribe,"  and  from  that  day  they  had  always 
^' had  reason  to  lament  the  discovery  of  their  island  by  Europeans." 
English  and  French,  and  Micmacs  and  Mountainers,  and  Labradors 
and  Esquimaux  shot  at  the  Bceothick  as  they  shot  at  the  deer. 

The  several  attempts  made  towards  their  civilisation  had  proved 
utterly  fruitless,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
with  her  sister  and  mother  had  been  found  in  a  starving  condition  by 
a  party  of  furriers  and  brought  into  Exploits  in  1828.  Since  the 
death  of  her  mother  and  sister  Mr.  Peyton,  the  principal  magistrate  of 
the  district,  had  retained  Shanawdithit  in  his  family.  A  Mr.  Cormack 
was  now  (1827)  *^  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  remnant  of  the  race," 
but  it  was  feared  that  Shanawdithit  was  "the  only  survivor  of  her 
tribe."  The  Bishop  arranged  for  her  instruction  with  a  view  to  bap- 
tism and  confirmation. 

As  regards  the  settlers,  it  was  found  that  "  in  all  places  where  a 
school  had  been  established  for  any  time,  the  good  effect  was  prominent." 

*  How  weU  this  movement  was  followed  up  wiU  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Arch- 
deacon Wix  in  1B80 :  "  On  the  road  to  Torbay,  I  wan  several  days  employed,  before  the 
setting- in  of  the  winter,  in  company  with  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  with  nearly  100 
of  onr  united  flocks,  who  most  cordially  gave  several  days  of  gratuitous  labour  to  the 
repair  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  swamps,  and  other  necessary  improvements  in  the 
rugged  path  l^tween  that  place  and  the  capital.  We  may  believe,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  inducements  to  their  undertaking  this  labour  was  the  superior  facility  which  it 
would  afford  their  clergy  for  yisiting  them  "  [48]. 
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Many  settlements  unsupplied  with  clergy  had  indeed  been  saved  or 
rescued  from  degeneration  by  the  employment  of  schoolmasters.  Thus 
the  once  lawless  and  barbarous  Scylly  Cove  was  now  *'  a  very  neat  little 
settlement,''  whose  inhabitants  with  few  exceptions  were  members  of 
the  Church.  Since  1777  Mr.  J.  Thomas  had  laboured  here  with 
results  visible  in  adjoining  stations  also. 

On  August  24  the  Bishop  landed  at  Halifax, ''  after  an  absence  of 
three  months  during  which,  with  constant  fatigue  and  occasional 
peril,"  he  had  "  traversed  nearly  5,000  miles,"  consecrated  18  churches 
and  20  burial  grounds,  and  confirmed  2,8G5  persons,  in  the  discharge 
of  which  duties  he  had  ''much  comfort  and  encouragement"  [47]. 
It  was,  however,  evident  that  a  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  could  do 
little  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  Newfoundland.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  their  Bishops  and  priests,  who 
were  zealous  in  intruding  into  the  English  Missions.  Consequently  it 
was  to  the  Society  *'  a  melancholy  consideration  that  in  a  Protestant 
population  of  many  thousands  "  there  were  "  not  more  than  nine  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,"  that  these  were  mainly  dependent  for 
their  scanty  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent  in  this 
country,  while  it  was  ''  in  evidence  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  ministrations,  await  with  anxiety 
their  approach,"  and  in  the  absence  of  such  were  ''  not  unfrequently 
driven  in  despair  to  seek  for  religious  consolation  in  the  superstitious 
observances  of  a  Popish  priesthood  "  [49]. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  no  reUgious  ministrations  whatever  were 
available  beyond  what  the  people  themselves  supplied.  Such  Arch- 
deacon Wix  found  to  be  the  case  in  visiting  the  long-neglected 
Southern  Coast  in  1880  and  1885.  In  some  of  the  settlements,  as  at 
Cornelius  Island  and  Richard's  Harbour,  two  men*  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  Divine  Service  to  their  neighbours 
regularly  on  Sundays.  In  other  places,  as  in  Bay  St.  George, 
**  there  were  acts  of  profligacy  practised  ...  at  which  the  Micmac 
Indians  *'  expressed  to  the  Archdeacon  ''  their  horror  and  disgust, " 
and  he  "met  with  more  feminine  dehcacy  ...  in  the  wigwams  of 
the  Micmac  and  Canokok  Indians  than  in  the  tilts  of  many  of  our  own 
people  "[50]. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
island  was  removed  by' the  division  of  the  unmanageable  Diocese  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1889,  when  the  Rev.  A.  6.  Spenceb  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  See  of  Newfoundland  including  the  Bermudas  [51].  At 
the  outset  the  small  number  of  his  Clergy,  the  poverty  of  the  settlers, 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  all  combined  to  cast  a  shade  over  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Religion  in  his  diocese.  Little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Colonial  resources.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  could  be  only 
by  means  of  funds  from  the  mother  country,  and  there  was  no  proba- 
biUty  of  obtaining  these  except  through  the  Society.  In  this  emergency 
the  Society,  instead  of  insisting,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  upon  local 
provision  being  made  towards  the  support  of  a  Missionary,  offered  to 
allow  stipends  of  j£200  a  year  to  clergymen  willing  to  proceed  to  New- 
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foundlandy  also  adequate  salaries  to  such  persons  as  the  Bishop  might 

*  John  H«rdy,  a  former  parishioner  of  "  the  Her.  Mr.  JoUiffe  of  Poole,"  had  dona 
thia  lor  nearly  40  years  in  Newfoundland.  - 
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select  in  the  island.  The  services  of  eight  additional  clergymen  were 
secured  immediately  [52],  and  such  was  the  progress  daring  Bishop 
Spencer's  episcopate  that  in  1844  there  were  in  Newfomidland  27 
clergymen  (nearly  a  threefold  increase),  65  churches  and  other  places 
of  worship,  and  80,000  Church  members.  A  further  advance  had 
been  made  by  the  division  of  the  island  into  deaneries,  the  multipli- 
cation of  parochial  schools,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Theological 
Training  Institution  and  a  Diocesan  Church  Society — ^the  object  of  the 
latter  being  to  extend  the  Church  and  ultimately  to  establish  it  on 
the  basis  of  self-support.  One  merchant  contributed  Hberally  '*  to  the 
building  of  five  churches  in  his  vicinity  and  promised  to  complete  a 
tower  and  steeple  for  the  church  at  Twillingate  at  the  cost  of  £700  from 
his  private  funds."  A  planter  of  the  same  place  *'  bequeathed  his  whole 
substance  amounting  toj^2,000"  to  the  parent  Society  (S.P.6.),  to 
whose  ministers  he  .  .  .  felt  himself  indebted  during  fifty  years  for  all 
the  comforts  of  our  blessed  religion  "  *  [53]. 

On  Bishop  Spencer's  translation  to  the  See  of  Jamaica  he  was 
succeeded  (in  1844)  by  Bishop  Edward  Feild.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
England  the  Eev.  R.  Eden,  afterwards  Primus  of  Scotland,  presented 
him  with  a  Church  ship.  In  the  Hawk  the  Bishop  passed  several 
months  yearly,  visiting  the  settlements  along  the  coast,  binding  up 
the  broken,  bringing  again  the  outcasts,  seeking  the  lost,  and  in  every 
way  proving  himself  a  shepherd  to  his  fiock.  In  places  possessing 
no  building  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  vessel  was  used  for  Divine 
Service,  thus  becoming  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  *'  Church 

ship.^t 

In  recording  his  first  impressions  of  the  Diocese  tbe  Bishop  said : 

'^  Never,  I  suppose,  could  there  be  a  country  where  our  Blessed  Lord's 
words  more  truly  and  aflfectingly  apply — *the  harvest  is  truly  plen- 
teous, but  the  labourers  are  few.' .  .  .  Never  did  any  country  more 
emphatically  adopt  your  Scriptural  motto,  Transiens  adjuvanos  "  [55]. 

On  the  Western  and  Southern  Coasts  the  religious  condition  of  the 
people  was  "  distressing  in  the  etxreme  " — thousands  of  Church  people 
were  scattered  '*  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  and  the  Bishop  was 
**  continually  soUcited,  even  with  tears,  to  provide  some  remedy  or 
relief  for  this  wretched  destitution  of  all  Christian  privileges  and  means 
of  grace." 

Measures  were  at  once  adopted  by  him  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
necessary  funds  by  local  effort,  and  every  Church  member  in  tbe 
Colony  was  urged  to  contribute  5^.  a  year  to  the  General  Church 
Fund  [56]. 

In  tendering  the  S.P.G.  "  a  renewed  expression  of .  .  .  gratitude  for 
the  many  invaluable  benefits  "  conferred  by  it "  during  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  upon  the  Church  in  Newfoundland,"  the  Diocesan  Church 
Society  in  1849  expressed  their  behef  that  there  was  "  hardly  a  church 

*  A  Rimilar  bequest  was  made  at  Twillingate  in  1830  by  "  a  boat's  master,"  who  after 
providing  for  placing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed  in  the  Church  there,  leffc 
the  rest  of  his  property  to  the  Society  "  as  the  most  likely  to  spend  his  money  ...  to 
the  glory  of  God  "  [64J. 

t  The  Hawk  was  superseded  in  1868  by  the  Star ;  and  the  latter,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland  in  August  1871,  was  replaced  by  the  Lavroek  (7d 
tons),  presented  by  Lieut.  Curling,  then  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  but  who  subsequently 
served  for  many  years  as  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  in  Newfoundland. 
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or  parsonage-house  in  the  Colony,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
venerable  Society  has  not  contributed  "  [67]. 

In  1848  the  Bishop  made  a  visit  to  Labrador,  the  Northern  part  of 
which,  commencing  at  Blanc  Sablon,  is  included  in  the  Diocese  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  southern  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  His  voyage, 
which  extended  to  Sandwich  Bay,  was  one  of  discovery,  no  Bishop  or 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church  having  "  ever  been  along  this  coast 
before,"  yet  the  inhabitants  were  '^  almost  all  professed  members  of 
our  Church  and  of  English  descent."  Included  among  them  were 
many  "Anglo-Esquimaux,"*  also  three  distinct  Indian  tribes — Micmacs, 
Mountaineers,  and  Esquimaux.  The  first  two  tribes  were  mostly  Roman 
Oatholics,  but  the  Esquimaux  owed  their  instruction  and  conversion 
to  the  Moravian  Missionaries.t  The  Bishop  did  not  know  '^  whether 
to  be  most  pleased  or  perplexed  by  the  earnest  anxious  desire  of  the 
people  to  have  a  Clerg3rman  among  them." 

During  his  visit  several  Esquimaux^  were  '*  admitted  into  the 
Church  and  married  "  [68]. 

On  his  return  from  Labrador  the  Bishop  appealed  to  the  Society 
lor  help  in  stationing  three  Missionaries  there,  each  of  whom  *'  would 
have  to  visit  nearly  100  miles  of  coast,  and  be  the  shepherd  of  scattered 
flocks."  The  Society  at  once  guaranteed  a  grant  for  five  years.  In 
acknowledgment  thereof  the  Bishop  said  (Nov.  23,  1848) : 

**  The  Society^s  promise  of  assistance  is,  as  I  suppose  it  usually  is,  the  first  to 
cheer  and  encourage  me.  I  have  as  yet  received  no  reply  from  the  merchants  and 
persons  more  directly  interested  in,  and  more  responsible  for,  the  wellbeing  and 
welldoing  of  the  inhabitants  and  fishers  of  that  desolate  shore.  The  Church  by 
her  handmaid  is  the  first  to  care  for  and  the  first  to  help  them.  But  now  where 
are  the  .  .  .  Missionaries  to  make  of  good  effect,  with  God*s  blessing,  the  Society's 
liberaHty  ?  "  [61.] 

Two  men  were  soon  forthcoming,    the  Rev.  A.  Gipford  being 
placed  at  Forteau  in  1849,  where  he  laboured  10  years,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Disney  at  Battle  Harbour  in  1850.     Their  first  year's  labours 
showed  results  by  no  means  small.      Mr.  Gififord  wrote  :  *'  There  is  a 
d^ree  of  simpHcity  and  boldness  in  the  increasing  devotion  of  some 
of  my  people,  which  human  expectation  could  never  have  presumed 
upon  in  so  short  a  time  nor  human  endeavours  ever  deserve.'*    In  the 
summer  Mr.  Disney  sailed  or  rowed  in  a  whaleboat  many  hundred  miles, 
and  daily  was  "incessantly  occupied  with  teaching  and  preaching, 
visiting  the  sick,  dispensing  medicines,  &c.'*    The  number  of  English- 
men married  to  Esquimaux  women  was  **  very  considerable,"  and  this 
had  prepared  the  way  for  spreading  Christianity  among  the  natives. 
The  Esquimaux  women  and  children  who  had  been  baptized  during 
the  Bishop's  visit  in  1848  were  "  anxious  to  receive  instruction,"  and 
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In  the  race  of  mixed  blood,  or  Anglo-Esquimaux,  the  Indian  characteristics  very 
nneh  disappear,  and  the  children  are  both  lively  and  comely  "  [59]. 

t  The  Moravian  Mission  in  Labrador  dates  from  1770.  In  1850  it  could  reckon 
4  chief  stations,  with  1,300  native  converts  and  600  communicants  [60]. 

X  It  may  be  noted  here  that  about  1851  an  Esquimaux  was  brought  from 
^•ffin's  Bay  to  England  by  Captain  Ommaney,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Admiralty, 
Placed  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.  In  Oct.  1865  Eallihirua  was  trans- 
^«ned  to  the  Theological  Institution  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  he  died  on  the 
l*th  of  the  following  June.  "  We  miss  him  greatly  "  (the  Bishop  wrote),  "  he  was  so 
t^nCe,  kind,  and  soDmissive ;  so  regular  in  his  devotions,  that  he  spoke  by  his  actions 
^^  he  eoiUd  not  ezpresi  by  his  tongue  "  [65]. 
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at  St.  Francis  Harbour  Mr.  Disney  "had  a  large  school,  chiefly 
Esquimaux  *'[G2]. 

In  1858  the  Bishop  "  saw  and  heard  "  ample  proofs  of  the  zealous 
labours  of  these  Missionaries.  He  was  '*  assured  everywhere  that  a 
great  change  *'  had  "  been  produced  in  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
people/'  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Mission  were  such  as 
to  inspire  thankfulness  and  hope.  On  this  occasion  what  was  believed 
to  be  ''  the  only  church  on  the  coast  of  the  Labrador  "  was  consecrated 
at  St.  Francis  Harbour  under  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Rev.  G.  Hutchinson  came  with  the  Bishop  to  carry  on  (for  fourteen 
years  as  it  proved)  the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Disney  among  the  poor 
English  and  Esquimaux  fishermen  [63].  In  1859  the  Society  estab- 
lished a  third  mission  on  the  Labrador  coast,  viz.,  at  Sandwich 
Bay  [64]. 

Up  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  natives  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  had  not  considered  it  worth 
their  while  to  prosecute  the  fishery  to  any  extent  on  the  so-called 
French  shore,  or  to  settle  there — the  operations  of  the  French  fisher- 
men, being  assisted  by  their  Government,  were  on  such  a  scale  as  U> 
exclude  competition.  Nevertheless  English  families  migrated  there 
from  time  to  time  and  scattered  themselves  widely  in  remote 
settlements.  Between  1848  and  1858  the  Bishop  had  visited  at  inter- 
vals of  four  years  most  of  the  settlements,  which  could  only  be  done 
from  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  that  during  less  than  six  months  in  th& 
year.  In  St.  George's  Bay  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  had  been 
stationed  some  time,  and  in  consequence  there  had  been  a ''  great  .  .  . 
improvement  in  the  residents."  But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1867 
that  the  Bishop  learnt  that  in  the  White  Bay  district  there  was  a 
large  population  professing  themselves  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  first  visit  to  them  in  1859  disclosed  a  ''  sad  state  of 
religious  destitution."  "  Poor  people !  "  (he  wrote)  "  the  fair  i&ces 
of  the  children  would  have  moved  the  admiration  of  a  Gregory  and  the- 
destitute,  forsaken  condition  of  all  would  move  the  compassion  of  any- 
one  who  believed  they  have  souls  to  be  saved."  Some  families  "had 
never  before  seen  a  clergyman  and  never  been  in  any  place  of  wor- 
ship."   At  Bear  Cove  during  the  administration  of  baptism 

''  sad  and  strange  were  the  discoveries  made  by  the  question  whether  the  child  or 
person  (for  some  were  15,  16,  and  18  years  of  age)  had  been  baptized  or  not ;  of  all 
it  was  answered  they  had  been  baptized ;  but  some,  it  appeared,  could  not  tell  by 
whom,  some  by  fishermen,  several  by  a  woman— the  only  person  in  the  settlement 
(and  she  a  native)  who  could  read  correctly.  One  woman  (married)  was  baptized^ 
hypothetically,  with  her  infant.  Twenty-one  in  all  were  admitted,  the  majority 
with  hypothetical  baptism.  Both  of  the  women  who  came  to  be  married  had 
infants  in  their  arms ;  one  of  them  had  three  children.  Not  one  person  in  the- 
whole  settlement  could  read  correctly,  except  the  woman  before  mentioned ;  her 
husband  (a  native  of  Bay  of  Islands),  a  little.  He  had,  however,  been  employed  to- 
marry  one  of  our  present  couples,  which  he  confessed  to  me  with  some  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  saying,  *  he  had  picked  the  words  out  of  the  book  as  well  as  he- 
oould  make  them  out,'  but  he  did  not  baptize,  because  *that  reading  was  tea 
hard  * ;  in  fact,  he  could  scarcely  read  at  all,  he  left  the  baptisms  therefore  to 
his  wife.  ...  He  inquired  also  whether  he  ought  to  be  christened,  having  been 
baptized  only  by  a  fisherman,  though  as  he  said,  with  godfathers  and  a  godmother. 
Here  was  confusion  worse  confounded;  and  shame  covered  my  face,  while  I 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  and  myself  on  these  complicated  points.     The  poor 
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man  was  evidently  in  earnest,  and  I  gladly  did  all  in  my  power  to  relieye  his  mind, 
and  place  him  and  his  in  a  more  satisfactory  state.  But  how  sad  that  one  who 
bad  baptized  and  married  others,  should  himself  apply  to  be  baptized  and  married, 
being  now  the  father  of  six  children !  " 

At  Sea  Gove  a  father  brought  three  children  to  be  received,  all  of 
whom  had  been  baptized  by  lay  hands.  Two  of  them,  he  said,  **  had 
been  very  well  baptized,"  i.e.  "  by  a  man  who  could  read  well." 
When  asked,  in  the  service,  "  By  whom  was  this  child  baptized  ?  "  he 
answered,  "  By  one  Joseph  Bird,  and  a  fine  reader  he  was."  •*  This 
Bird,"  says  the  Bishop,  ''who  on  account  of  his  fine  reading,  had 
been  employed  to  baptize  many  children  in  the  bay,  was  a  servant  in 
a  fisherman^s  family"  *  [GG]* 

To  the  service  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  remote  country  the 
Rev.  B.  Temple  devoted  himself  for  about  fourteen  years  (1864-77),  at 
first  "  living  with  the  fishermen  in  the  various  settlements,  eating  and 
drinking  such  things  as  they  "  could  "  give  him  "  [68-9].  In  1866  he 
wrote :  "  No  married  Clergyman  could  subsist  upon  the  present  income : 
neither  could  I  estabhsh  a  residence  or  continue  housekeeping  above 
a  month  or  two  in  the  year."  The  Society  enabled  him  to  procure  a 
decked  boat,  in  which  he  visited  every  cove  and  harbour  in  the  bay. 
From  February  to  December  he  had  **  no  settled  home  " ;  all  these 
months  he  continued  moving  "  week  by  week,  residing  with  the 
various  families  and  supported  by  them  in  turn."  Every  man  able 
to  fish  contributed  according  to  his  means,  and  some  were  ''even 
willing  to  deny  themselves  necessaries  in  order  to  increase  "  Mr.  Temple's 
comfort  [70].  His  work  was  abundantly  blessed,  and  within  three 
years  the  people  generally  had  become  "  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
God  " — few  of  them  willingly  suffering  "  their  places  to  be  vacant  at 
the  daily  service  "  whenever  it  was  possible  to  hold  it  [71]. 

In  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  locality  almost  as  unhappily  circumstanced 
as  White  Bay,  the  Rev.  Ulric  Rule,  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, rendered  similar  service  for  eight  years  (1865-73)  [72]. 

How  grateful  the  people  were  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
will  appear  from  such  incidents  as  the  following,  related  by  the 
Bev.  J.  MoBETON  on  visiting  Plate  Cove  in  1867  : — 

**  I  could  not  .  .  .  have  timed  my  visit  better ;  for  it  so  happened  that  all  the- 
men  had  jnst  come  in  from  the  fishing-ground.  An  hour  after  I  had  service  in  one 
of  the  houses,  and  christened  two  children.  There  are  but  four  Protestant  families 
residing  in  this  settlement ;  but  I  had  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  pay  them  a 
riait  to  encourage  them,  having  heard  that  during  the  winter  one  of  the  poor 
uxnnen  had  read  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  every  Sunday ;  also  prayers 
eveiy  Friday  evening  during  Lent — she  being  the  only  person  in  the  little 
conuniinity  who  could  read — and  the  place  being  four  miles  distant  from  Bed  Cliff, 
it  was  impossible  for  these  poor  people  to  walk  down  to  Church.  .  .  It  was 
impossible  at  this  time  to  walk  to  Indian  Arm  for  swamps ;  and  though  it  was  the 
height  of  the  fishing,  one  man  from  each  of  the  four  houses  was  spared  to  row  me 
to  the  latter  place,  while  the  rest  went  to  split  and  salt  their  fish,  which  they  had 
delayed  on  account  of  prayers.    And  so  grateful  were  they,  that  they  further  offered, 


*  Both  in  Newfonndland  and  Labrador  lay  baptism  was  frequently  resorted  to  when 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  services  of  a  clergyman  buing  forthcoming.  In  some  partb 
it  was  quite  a  custom  to  take  children  to  the  clerk  of  some  fishing  establishment  or  the 
eaptain  ci  a  verael.  Sometimes  a  father  would  baptize  his  own  children ;  and  in  1849 
the  Bishop  met  with  one  instance  of  baptism  performed  by  a  midwife  [67]. 
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should  it  blow  too  hard  next  eyening  for  me  to  get  down  to  Open  Hole  direct  from 
Indian  Arm,  to  make  a  crew  again  to  conyey  me  there  "  [73]. 

Another  Missionary,  the  Rev.  T.  Goode  of  Channel,  wrote : — 

*'  Fancy  a  crew  of  four  hands  rowing  against  wind  and  tide  forty  miles — a  night 
and  a  day— for  the  Clergyman  to  bury  the  dead  I  I  haye  seen  this  more  than  once 
done  here;  and  I  haye  gone  with  them  when  I  thought  we  were  risking  our 
liye8*'[74]. 

Though  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  poor  diocese 
unaided  by  the  Society,  the  Bishop  was  modest  in  his  demands,  ever 
seeking  to  relieve  its  funds  as  soon  as  possible  [75].  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts  the  local  contributions  of  the  people  in  Newfoundland  for 
Church  purposes,  which  in  1844  "  were  wretchedly  small "  (not  more 
than  £500  a  year),  had  reached  £2,530  per  annum  in  1864,  while  in 
the  same  period  the  number  of  Missionaries  was  increased  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-six,  of  whom  sixteen  were  supported  without 
any  help  from  the  Society. 

The  progress  made  during  Bishop  Feild's  episcopate  was  thus 
summarised  in  an  address  presented  to  him  in  October  1875  by  the 
Church  in  St.  John*s  City  on  his  departure  for  Bermuda  : — 

**  Thirty-one  years  haye  passed  since  you  assumed  the  spiritual  superyision  of 
this  diocese,  and  none  of  us  can  be  unmindful  of  the  yast  benefits  you  haye  been 
instrumental  in  conferring  upon  our  Church  during  that  long  period  ;  your  own 
consistent  life  of  self-denial  and  sympathy  has  done  much  to  support  and  cheer 
your  clergy  amidst  their  many  toils  and  priyations. 

'*  When  you  entered  upon  your  Episcopate  our  Ecclesiastical  System  was 
unorganized  and  feeble.    Now,  Synodical  order  and  unity  prevail. 

"  Then,  we  had  only  about  twelve  clergymen  in  the  colony ;  now,  upwards  of 
fifty  are  labouring  therein,  whilst  Churches  and  Parsonages  hare  been  multiplied 
in  a  like  proportion. 

'*  A  College  for  the  Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  has,  by  your 
exertions,  been  adequately  and  permanently  endowed. 

**  Separate  Seminaries  for  Boys  and  Girls  have  been  established,  and  are  in 
successful  operation. 

"  Distinct  Orphanages  for  destitute  children  of  both  sexes  have  been  founded 
nnder  your  auspices,  and  arc  effectiyely  conducted. 

"  Our  beautiful  Cathedral  was  designed  and  partially  built  under  your  care,  and 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  completion  are  in  process  of  collection. 

"  A  Coadjutor  Bishopric  has  been  created  solely  through  your  disinterested 
-assistance  and  the  seryices  of  a  divine  *  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  conspicuous  for 
his  abilities,  have  been  secured  for  that  important  office. 

*'  For  the  future  support  of  the  Episcopate,  an  endowment  has  been  provided, 
and  many  a  desolate  settlement  on  our  rugged  shores  has,  year  after  year,  been 
■solely  indebted  for  the  ministrations  of  religion,  to  the  visitations  made  by  you  and 
your  Coadjutor  in  the  Church  Ship. 

*'  That  the  Almighty  has  permitted  you  to  be  His  instrument  in  effectinf^  so 
much  good  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  He  has  preserved  you  through  so  many 
labours  and  dangers,  and  (until  recently)  has  upheld  you  in  health  and  strength, 
has  been  a  cause  to  us  of  wonder,  and  of  gratitude  to  God. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  more  genial  climate  than 
that  of  a  Newfoundland  winter  may  prove  beneficial  to  your  impaired  health,  and 
we  pray  that  yon  may  be  permitted  to  return  from  Bermuda  in  renewed  vigour,  and 
long  be  spared  to  your  grateful  flock  "  [76]. 


•  Bishop  KeUy,  who  held  tho  office  of  Coeidjutor  Bishop  from  1867  to  1876,  and  of 
Bishop  from  1876  to  1877,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  1878  by  Dr.  L  Jones, 
the  present  Bishop.  In  both  instances  the  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Diocesan  Synod, 
assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  Bishop. 
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It  pleased  God  that  this  hope  should  not  be  realised.    On  June  8, 

1876,  at  Bermuda,  Bishop  Feild  passed  to  his  rest  [77]. 

^  The  mention  of  Dr.  Feild  "  (said  the  Diocesan  Synod)  "  reminds  us  of  the 
special  debt  we  owe  to  your  Society  in  relation  to  that  holy  man,  whose  righteous 
l^e  and  ceaseless  labours  have  caused  his  name  to  be  honoured  by  all  people  of 
ereiy  denomination,  and  his  memory  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  every  Churchman 
in  the  diocese.  Towards  his  annual  income  your  Society  largely  contributed  and 
...  your  sympathy  .  .  .  cheered  him  in  his  difficulties  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
labours  "  (Synod  Address,  1877)  [77a]. 

At  this  time  the  Society  was  assisting  in  the  support  of  86 
Missionaries  in  Newfoundland  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
iS4»000.  Without  this  assistance,  the  Synod  declared,  **  the  work  of 
our  Church  would  be  paralyzed''  [78].  The  completion  of  the 
episcopal  endowment — to  which  the  Society  had  given  £2,000  in 
1870 — now  rendered  the  Bishops  of  Newfoundland  no  longer  depen- 
dent for  their  support  on  an  annual  subsidy  of  £500  which,  up  to 

1877,  had  been  contributed  by  the  Society  [79].  [Since  then  much  has 
been  done  towards  rendering  the  diocese  self-supporting,  the  Society's 
grant  for  1898  being  £2,800.]  The  Missions  planted  and  fostered 
by  the  Society  in  Newfoundland  have  effected  a  great  reformation  in 
ine  luid.  Places  *'  sunk  in  heathen  darkness"  have  become  Christian 
communities  [80],  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  on 

the  Colonists  generally  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1880 

thousands  of  persons  belonging  to  the  various  religious  bodies  in  St. 

John's  joined  in  hauling  stone  for  the  completion  of  the  cathedral. 

Boman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  vied  with  English   Churchmen  in 

helping  forward  the  work  [81]. 

By  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  city  of  St.  John's  on  July  8, 1892, 
the  diocese  suffered  the  loss  of  its  cathedral  and  several  churches. 
Towards  relieving  the  distress  and  repairing  the  losses,  the  Society 
opened  a  special  fund  [which,  up  to  December  1892,  had  realised 
i:5,448]  [82]. 

Srinsncs. — In  Newfoundland  (area,  42,000  sq.  miles)  and  Northern  Labrador,  where 
^  Society  (170S-1892*)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  194  Missionaries  and  planting  78 
^tnl  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  856-9),  there  are  now  197,385  inhabitants,  of  whom 
®|000  are  Church  Members  and  10,855  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  46  Clergymen 
ud  a  Bishop.    ISee  p.  768 ;  see  also  the  Table,  pp.  192-8]. 

Jteferences  (Chapter  XIV.)— [1]  S.P.C.K.  Journal,  Mar.  81,  1701;  S.P.G.  Report, 
ITH  p.  16.  [2J  Jo.,  V.  1,  April  16,  May  21,  1708 ;  A  MS8.,  V.  1,  p.  78 ;  R.  1706,  p.  88. 
[8]  Jo,  V.  1,  May  18,  1705,  Mar.  15,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  20,  and  Oct.  18,  1706,  Jan.  17, 1707, 
Oct  a,  1709 ;  A  M8S.,  V.  8,  pp.  2;j-4,  88-4 ;  do.  V.  4,  p.  27  ;  do.  V.  5,  p.  26.  [4]  Jo., 
V- 1»  Aug.  17, 1706 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  p.  884 ;  App.  Jo.  B,  p.  68.  [5]  Jo.,  V.  5,  pp.  76-7, 116-16, 
M0,186,  240, 284 ;  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.  7, 69,  129,  218-14 ;  Jo.,  V.  7,  pp.  8,  106-7,  212-18 ;  R.  1727, 
PP-  8a,  44 ;  R.  1728,  p.  40 ;  R.  1782,  pp.  61-2.  [6]  A  MSS.,  V.  22,  pp.  226-7 ;  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp. 
»liaK;Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  187;  R.  1780,  p.  96.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  5,  pp.  821-2;  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.77, 
la,  17»-80, 191-2,  268 ;  R.  1786,  p.  87.  [81  Jo.,  V.  1,  Jan.  17,  1707.  [9]  Jo.,  V.  1,  May 
18  and  June  16,  1706,  Sept.  17,  1709.  [9aJ  Jo.,  V.  6,  pp.  221, 281-2,  807 ;  V.  7,  pp.  4,  6, 20. 
W  K  V.  7,  pp.  203-4 ;  R.  1787,  pp.  87-8.  [UJ  Jo.,  V.  6,  p.  808 ;  Jo.,  V.  7,  p.  204  ; 
K.  1785,  p.  87  ;  ft.  1787,  p.  88.  [12]  Jo.,  V.  9,  pp.  186,  202 ;  R.  1782,  pp.  61-2 ;  R.  1742, 
Pt  44.  (W]  Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  4 ;  R.  1744,  pp.  46-7.  [14]  B  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  158,  160, 168  ; 
Ja,  V.  16,  pp.  289,  607  ;  R.  1766,  p.  16.  [15]  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  274 ;  R.  1769,  p.  17  ;  R.  1772, 
£  17.  de]  B  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  180.  |17]  Jo.,  V.  19,  p.  842 ;  Jo.,  V.  20,  pp.  76-6 ;  B  MSS., 
V.«,  pp.  196-7.  [18J  Jo.,  V.  19,  p.  842;  M.R.  1856,  pp.  84-5.  (18aJ  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  14; 
R.  1764,  p.  11 ;  Jc,  V.  26,  p.  89 ;  R.  1792,  p.  42 ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  821 ;  R.  1802,  p.  48.    [19] 

8,  89 ;  R.  1744,  p.  46.    [21]  Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  96  ; 


Jo,  V.  26,  p.  208  ;'R.  1798,  p.  88.    [20]  B  MSS^,  V.  18,  p.  199 ;  Jo.,  V.  9,  pp.  121-2, 
tW;  Jo,  V.  10,  pp.  16-16;  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp. 


*  From  1849  to  1892  in  tlie  case  of  North  Labrador. 
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pp.  41-2.    [54]  R.  1831,  p.  27.     [55]  R.  1844,  p.  62.     [56]  Bishop  FeUd's  Journal,  1845, 

Oct.  1850,  pp.  1-6.  [60]  QJP., 


pp.20,  22,  85.  [57]  K  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  .407-8;  R.  1850,  p.  49.  [58,  59]  Church 
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47,  pp.  870-1 :  see  also  R.  1891,  pp.  145-6.  [651  R.  1856,  p.  62 ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  191.  [66] 
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[701  R.  1866,  p.  58.  [71]  R.  1867,  pp.  45-6.  [72]  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  37,  pp.  6, 
7 ;  tlo.,  V.  49,  pp.  15-6 ;  R.  1865,  p.  48.  [73]  R.  1857,  p.  60.  [74]  R.  1870,  pp.  84-5.  [76 j 
R.  1852,  pp.  53-4.  [75a]  Bishop  Feild  s  Plea,  1864.  [76]  M.F.  1876,  pp.  177-8.  [77] 
M.F.  1876,  p.  217.  L77a]  M.F.  1877,  pp.  366-7.  [78]  M.F.  1877,  p.  367.  [79]  Jo.,  V.  50, 
p.  402 ;  R.  1876,  p.  131 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1877,  p.  2.  [80]  Q.P.,  Jan. 
1844,  p.  2  ;  R.  1865,  p.  50,  and  *'  A  Sowing  Time  on  the  Rugged  Shores  of  Newfoundland,*' 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  Mountain.  [81]  R.  1880,  p.  90.  [82]  M.F.  1892,  pp.  309,  321-30,  355,  395  ; 
R.  1892,  Cash  Account,  p.  14. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BERMUDA. 

The  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  situated  in  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean, 
580  miles  from  North  Carolina,  730  from  Halifax,  and  800  from  the  nearest  West 
Indies,  consist  of  about  100  small  islands,  some  16  only  being  inhabited.  The  group 
was  discovered  in  1515  by  Juan  Bermude,  a  Spaniard,  but  no  settlement  was 
formed  there  until  1609,  when  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  on  one  of  its  sunken 
reefs,  while  conveying  English  colonists  to  Virginia.  This  led  to  the  Virginia  Company 
obtaining  a  concession  of  the  islands  from  James  I.,  but  soon  afterwards  they  sold  them 
for  £2,000  to  "  The  Company  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  Plantation  of  the  Somers 
Islands."  Representative  government  was  introduced  into  the  Colony  in  1620 ;  but  in 
1684  the  Charter  of  the  new  body  of  adventurers  was  cancelled,  and  since  then  the 
Governors  have  invariably  been  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

In  1705  a  Mission  Library  and  books  for  his  parishioners  were 
voted  by  the  Society  to  the  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  on  his  being  appointed  to 
Bermuda  by  the  Bishop  of  London  [1].  Assistance  towards  the  support 
of  a  clergyman  was  solicited  in  the  same  year  (by  the  Bishop  of 
London)  [2],  and  again  in  1714  (by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  —  King)  [3] 
and  in  1715,  but  not  granted.  On  the  third  occasion  the  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  President  and  Council  of  Bermuda,  who 
'*  believing  that  nothing  keeps  the  Memorials  of  God  and  Religion  in  a 
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degenerate  age  more  than  the  Publick  Worship,  and  ordinance  of  God's 
Daty  administered,  and,  seriously  considering  the  ill  consequences 
to  any  people  for  want  of  the  same,''  heartily  offered  their  "  present 
case  to  [the]  Venerable   Society"    "for  their  serious  consideration 
And  assistance."      In  the  islands  were  ''  nine  Churches,  which  not 
being  far  distant  from  one  another  it  was  thought  that  three  Ministers 
coold  supply  them  all,  and  therefore  by  an  Act  of  Assembly"  provision 
was  made  for  such  number  (viz.,  £40  per  annum,  with  house  and  glebe 
lands  worth  another  £80),  but  there  being  *'  but  one  Minister  in  the 
Island  the  Bev.  Andrew  Auchinleck,"*  they  asked  the  Society  to 
encourage  Missionaries  to  Bermuda  as  in  other  parts  of  America, 
adding  that  they  would  '*  always  think  it  an  honour  to  receive  their 
commands  and  in  all  things  joyfully  concur  for  promoting  religion 
and  virtue,"     The  petition  was  supported  by  Mr.  Auchinleck,  who 
stated  that  he  had  '*  for  some  years  past  been  obliged  to  [make]  many 
tirearsome  journeys  in  the  island,"  and  had  "constantly  read  prayers 
and  preaced  in  several  Churches  in  this  island  to  people  that  had 
been  brought  up  under  Dissenting  Teachers  .  .  .  particularly  under 
one  Mr.  John  Fowles  who  had  been  teacher  bette  [better]   then  80 
years,  yet  in  a  httle  time"  Mr.   Auchinleck  "found  them  ready  to 
conform,"  and  he  now  had  "  good  congregations,"  which  in  numbers 
"  daily  increased"  [4].     The  opinion  of  the  Society  at  the  time  was 
that  it  was  "  not  consistent "  with  its  "  rules  "  "to  send  any  Missionary 
to  Bermuda  "  [5],  and  up  to  1822  it  continued  to  regard  the  colony  as 
able  to  provide  for  its  own  spiritual  wants.     In  1821  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Spencer,  ha^dng  removed  to  I3ermuda  from  Newfoundland  in  search 
of  health,  was  employed  in  one  of  the  vacant  parishes  by  the  Governor, 
on  whose  representation  of  "  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  islands 
.  .  .  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Clergy,"  the 
Society  in  1822  extended  its  aid  to  the  Bermudas  for  the  support  of 
Mr.  Spencer  and  of  the  Rev.  George  Costar,  "  who  had  for  years 
struggled  through  the  many  difficulties  of  his  charge  with  exemplary 
attention  to  its  duties  "  [6] .    In  1828  an  allowance  was  made  for  a  school- 
master [7].     On  his  transfer  to  Newfoundland  in  1824  Mr.  Costar 
left  in  his  two  districts  congregations  "numerous  and  attentive,"  and 
in  Devonshire  parish  the  number  of  communicants  was  "  nearly  equal 
to  the  third  part  of  the  white  population."     His  work  among  the 
negroes  was  disappointing.     Their  masters  willingly  assented  to  their 
attending  church  on  a  week-day,  and  at  first  "  considerable  numbers  *' 
came  ;  "  but  when  the  novelty  had  passed  away  it  was  not  possible  to 
form  any  congregation  "  [8]. 

A  few  years  later  the  Church  obtained  a  great  and  lasting 
influence  over  the  coloured  population.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Spencer  and 
the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  both  Missionaries  of  the  Society,  were 
foremost  in  effecting  this  change.  When  the  Bishop  visited  the 
isleuids  in  1826  the  population  numbered  10,612,  of  whom  4,68if 
were  white,  722  free  negroes,  and  6,242  slaves.  "A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants "  were  "  members  of  the  Established 
Church,"  but  although  a  small  glebe  had  been  allotted  to  each 
parish  many  years  before,  the  whole  provision  for  the  Clergy  was  so 

•  A  clergyman  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Society  to  S  Carolina  in  1706,  but  who 
had  changed  his  destination. 
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insufficient  that  '*  the  Churches  were  very  badly  supplied  •  •  •  four 
and  even  six  of  them  *'  had  *'  been  committed  to  the  care  of  a  single 
Clergyman  for  many  years  together."  '*  During  the  administration 
of  Sir  William  Lumley  ...  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature  forming  8  parishes  into  4  livings,  and  allotting^ 
from  the  public  treasury  ^600"  (=  £135)  "  to  each  of  4  Clergymen 
...  in  those  parishes  and  a  like  sum  for  the  ninth  parish,  that  of 
St.  George."  With  **  other  advantages,  arising  from  glebe,  sub- 
scriptions and  fees,"  the  salary  was  made  up  to  £200  for  each 
clergyman.  Each  parish  was  provided  with  a  "  respectable  Church  " 
built  of  stone  and  whitened,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  Church- 
yards '*  inclosed  with  walls  as  white  as  snow,  adorned  with  cedar 
trees  and  some  of  them  covered  with  roses  and  geraniums."  Where 
he  found  only  three  Clergymen  (Messrs.  Spencer,  Lough,  and. 
Hoabe)  the  Bishop  left  six,  and  the  Sunday  before  his  leaving 
Bermuda  '^  divine  service  was  performed  in  every  Church  in  those 
islands,  a  circumstance  almost  unknown  there."  In  each  church 
also  Confirmation  was  administered — to  over  1,200  in  the  whole^ 
*'many  of  whom  were  seventy  years  old,  and  some  more  than  80 
and  among  them  were  more  than  100  blacks."  Throughout  the 
Colony  *'  the  zeal  of  the  Clergy  and  the  excellent  disposition  of  the 
people  excited  his  admiration."  No  Bishop  had  ever  been  seen  before 
on  the  islands,  and  '*  the  inhabitants  seemed  ready  to  welcome  such 
a  visitor  with  primitive  affection."* 

The  negroes,  of  whom  about  1,200  had  been  baptized,  were 
**  domestic  rather  than  plantation  slaves  and  treated  very  kindly  by 
their  masters."  They  required  religious  instruction,  and  were 
"anxious  to  receive  it  in  connexion  with  the  Estabhshed  Church,"  to 
which  their  masters  belonged,  and  there  was  "  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  Masters  to  acquiesce  and  even  to  co-operate  in  any  reasonable 
method  of  affording  it."  As  a  step  in  this  direction  the  Bishop  **  laid 
the  foundation  of  ten  temporary  schools,"  and  authorised  the  em- 
ployment of  a  catechist  in  every  district,  and  made  representations  to 
Government  on  the  subject  [9].  Within  a  year  fourteen  schools 
were  at  work — seven  being  for  the  coloured  children — and  it  was  then 
thought  that  the  Bermudas  were  '*  adequately  supplied  with  means  of 
rehgious  instruction."  Under  the  superintendence  of  Archdeacon 
Spencer  the  schools  "  assumed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  rehgioua 
concerns  of  the  diocese  "  [10]. 

On  his  second  visit  to  the  Bermudas  (in  1880)  the  Bishop  was 
struck  with  the  great  advance  which  the  Church  had  made.  "  The 
Society,"  he  said,  had  '*  been  successful  in  the  introduction  of  the 
National  system  of  education  ";  and,  although  four  years  before  there  was 
''  not  a  coloured  person  in  the  islands  receiving  regular  instruction  **  in 
connection  with  the  Church,  more  than  700  of  those  people,  of  various 
ages,  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessing.  *'  The  moral 
influence  of  this  instruction"  had  '*  checked  the  prevailing  vice  among 
the  people  of  colour  by  inducing  them  to  desire  the  benefits  of  legu 
marriage  "  recently  extended  to  them  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and 
**  the  little  pilfering  which  was  common  in  every  part  of  the  islands  '* 

*  The  Bermudas  were  constituted  a  part  of  the  See  of  "  Nova  Scotia  "  in  1826  [9a]» 
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had  ''greatly  diminished."  Persons  who  "formerly  considered  it  as 
a  thing  of  course  that  a  large  portion  of  their  poultry  would  be  stolea 
from  them  "  had  in  the  last  three  years  '*  not  lost  a  fowl." 

BefiBrring  to  a  confirmation  of  negroes  at  Warwick,  the  Bishop  says. 
of  one  of  the  candidates  :  '*  At  an  early  hour  "  Archdeacon  Spencer 
**  Tnannmitted  a  slave  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  his  instruc- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  he  baptized  him ;  at  ten  o*clock  he  married 
him ;  and  at  eleven  the  same  person  was  confirmed."  At  Pembroke 
on  Ascension  Day  "  nearly  200  communicants  attended  at  the  altar ^" 
and  the  Bishop  dehvered  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  twelve  being  present 
— a  fourfold  increase.  Such  a  number  had  never  been  in  the  islands- 
before. 

So  eagerly  were  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  sought  after  by  the 
negroes  that  a  general  enlargement  of  the  buildings  was  called  for. 
At  one  place  nine-tenths  of  those  who  attended  service  *'  were  without 
accommodation,"  and  *<  if  Church  room  be  not  provided  for  the  people 
of  colour  "  (wrote  the  Bishop)  ''  all  our  labours  in  their  behalf  wiU 
lead  to  their  early  separation  from  the  Established  Church  "  [11]. 

The  granting  of  ^'  immediate  and  complete  emancipation  "  to  th& 
daves  of  Bermuda, ''  without  the  intervention  of  the  offered  apprentice- 
ship "  (the  course  generally  adopted  in  the  West  Indies),  called  for 
ad^tional  exertions  for  dispensing  rehgious  instruction  to  the  coloured 
population. 

By  means  of  the  Negro  Education  Fund  [see  p.  195]  the  Society 
**  readily  attended  to  the  call,  and  greatly  assisted  the  benevolent 
object."  Aid  from  this  source  began  in  1885  [12],  and  two  years  later 
Aichdeacon  Spencer  reported  that  ''the  best  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Society's  grants,"  and  '*  that  the  local  Legislature  has 
been  extremely  hberal  ...  in  aiding  the  several  parishes  to  enlarge 
ttieir  Churches  for  the  coloured  parishioners  "  [18]. 

By  the  subdivision  of  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1889  Bermuda 
became  attached  to  the  See  of  Newfoundland,*  then  founded  and  placed 
^er  charge  of  Archdeacon  Spencer  as  first  Bishop,  to  whose  support 
tbe  Society  continued  to  contribute  [14].  Between  this  time  and  his 
translation  to  the  See  of  Jamaica  in  1848  "  the  labours  of  *th& 
^emplary  clergy  of  these  islands  "  (Bermudas)  were  signally  blessed, 
&e  candidates  for  confirmation  having  ''  increased  in  more  than  a 
double  ratio";  and  three  Romanists  "intelligently  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Dr.  Tucker"  [15].  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1826,  when 
^  first  Bishop  visited  Bermuda,  there  were  said  to  be  ''  only  2  Boman 
CathoUcs  in  the  islands  "  [16]. 

The  Bermudians  continued  to  be  '*  very  liberal  in  their  support  of 
^e  Church  and  its  institutions,"  and  probably  did  '*  as  much  in  this 
^y  in  proportion  to  their  means  as  any  colony"  [17].  Referring 
b)  the  erection   of   four   new   churches   in   the  islands  in  1849, 

*  In  1861  the  Society  obtained  for  Bishop  Feild  a  legal  opinion  as  to  his  powers  and 
JBnidietion  as  Bishop  in  Bermuda  ri4a].  Five  years  later  the  Bishop  recommended  the 
^^pttstion  of  Bormuda  £rom  the  iHocese  of  Newfoundland  and  its  union  with  the 
BtluiBu,  so  as  to  form  a  new  Colonial  See,  and  offered  to  resign  the  £200  salary 
wluch  he  rMeired  annuiUIy  from  Bermuda.  The  SocieW  regarded  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  **  highly  desirable,"  and  communicated  with  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject^ 
hot  the  union  did  not  take  place,  though  the  See  of  Nassau  was  founded  in  1861  [14o]« 
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Bishop  Feild  stated  that  though  ''the  whole  white  population  of 
Bermuda  does  not  exceed  5,000  •  •  •  they  have  built  nine  handsome 
churches,  without  any  foreign  aid/'  and  '*  each  of  the  nine  parishes 
has  to  maintain  its  own  church  and  to  enlarge  it  when  necessary." 
At  this  Visitation  the  Bishop  "was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
increased  intelligence  and  interest  displayed  by  the  coloured  popula- 
tion," and  added,  **  the  schools  built  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  coloured  population,  at  the  time  of  emancipation 
have  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  *'  [18]. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Mubray,  who  had  witnessed  the  transition  of  the 
negroes  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  one  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
reported  in  1850,  after  25  years'  experience,  that  the  result  of  the 
Society's  efforts  in  Bermuda  had  been  "  very  remarkable."  Time  was 
*^  when  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  his  name  or  read  it  if  •  .  . 
written."  Now  there  was  not  one  per  cent,  of  those  bom  since  18B0, 
and  of  a  fit  age  to  be  taught,  but  what  were  able  to  readtmd  write,  &c. 
Where  the  marriage  tie  had  been  so  generally  disregarded  that  there 
were  probably  not  a  dozen  couples  "united  in  lawful  wedlock,"  the 
reverse  was  now  the  case.  And  a  **  meagre,"  "  unintelligent,"  and 
apparently  "  fruitless  "  attendance  at  Divine  Service  had  given  way  to 
crowded  congregations,  who  joined  **  in  the  Liturgy  and  psalmody  with 
understanding  and  apparent  affection,"  '*the  great  mass  of  the 
coloured  people  "  being  **  steadfastly  attached  to  the  Church  "  and 
furnishing  hundreds  of  constant  communicants  in  place  of  the  "  very 
few"  of  former  years.  In  everything  that  regards  moral  or  religious 
purpose  the  coloured  people  of  Bermuda  "might  compare  not 
disadvantageously  with  any  people  of  the  same  origin  in  any  part  of 
the  world  "[19]. 

The  work  and  claims  of  the  Society  have  obtained  general  and 
lasting  recognition  in  Bermuda.  Every  parish  there  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  last  jubilee  [20J,  and  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Society's  funds  is  still  made  annually  [21]. 

In  1856  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  of  St.  George's  voluntarily  resigned 
his  Missionary  salary  from  the  Society,  as  he  had  provided  a  church, 
school,  and  parsonage  on  a  destitute  island  in  his  parish  [22]. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Lightboubn  in  1870  the  entire 
support  of  the  Church  was  left  to  local  resources. 

Statistics. — ^In  the  Bermudas  (area,  19  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1823-70) 
assisted  in  maintaining  12  Missionaries  and  planting  9  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p. 
^60),  there  are  now  15,013  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,027  are  Church  Members,  under  the 
«are  of  5  Clergymen  and  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  [See  also  the  Table  on  pp.  103-3.] 


Beferctices  (Chapter  XV.)— [1]  Jo.,  V.  1,  May  18, 1705.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Nov.  16, 1705. 
3]  Jo.,  v.  2,  Nov.  12  and  19, 1714.  [4]  Jo.,  Oct.  7, 1715;  A  MS9.,  V.  10,  pp.  280-1,  299, 
5J  Jo.,  V.  8,  p.  84.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  88,  pp.  128-30,  809-10 ;  R.  1822,  pp.  52-8.  [7j  Jo., 
J.  84,  p.  141.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  85,  pp.  49-52,  54,  60 ;  R.  1824,  pp.  47-9.  [9]  R.  1826,  pp. 
S7-9,  67-61 ;  Jo.,  V.  86,  pp.  818-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  87,  pp.  0-8,  93-4.  [9a]  App.  Jo.  C,  p.  279. 
[10]  B.  1827,  p.  48.  [11]  R.  1880,  pp.  52-68 ;  Jo.,  V.  41,  pp.  90-106 ;  and  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia's  Speech  at  the  London  Meeting,  June  28,  1831.  [12]  R.  1886-50,  (S:c., 
Statements  of  Accounts,  and  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  14,  45,  55,  165,  171, 176,  802,  825;  Jo.,  V.  45, 
pp.  5,  144,  149,  267;  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  82.  [13]  R.  1836,  p.  157;  R.  1887,  pp.  64-5;  R. 
1888,  p.  48.  [14]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  270 ;  R.  1889,  p.  86.  [14a]  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  158 ;  App. 
Jo.  C,  pp.  275-85.  [146]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  187.  [15]  R.  1848,  p.  17.  [16]  R.  1826,  p.  68. 
[17]  R.  1846,  p.  64.  [18]  R.  1849jj).  75.  p.9j  Q.P.,  Oct.  1850,  pp.  9, 10.  [20]  R.  1852, 
p.  64.  [21]  Jo.,  V.  48,  p.  28;  M.F.  1860,  p.  72;  B.  1890,  p.  120.  [22]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p. 
182;  M.F.  1856,  pp.  148-4. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NOVA    SCOTIA,    CAFE   BRETON,    AND  PRINCE  EDWARD 

ISLAND. 

Nova  Scotia  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  under  the  English  King  Henry  VII., 
in  1497.  The  French  began  to  colonise  it  in  1598,  but  their  settlements  in 
lift  Cadie,  or  Acadie  as  they  called  the  country,  were  mostly  destroyed  in  1618  by  an 
English  ship  from  Virginia.  In  1621  the  territory  was  assigned  by  James  I.  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Alexander,  and  received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  included  the  province 
now  known  as  New  Brunswick.  Possession  for  the  English  was  obtained  about  1628-9 
by  David  Kirk,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  captured  Port  Royal*  (the  capital) ;  but  in 
1633  the  colony  was  restored  to  France.  During  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century  it 
p&^^  through  several  changes  of  government — English  and  French ;  but  iu  1718  it 
wms  finally  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1758  the  two 
isbmds  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward  Island),  which  also  had  been 
settled  by  the  French,  and  the  former  of  which  had  been  held  by  the  English  from 
1745  to  1747,  both  became  permanently  British  possessions.  During  the  wars  the 
presence  of  the  French  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia  was  considered  dangerous  to  English 
interests,  and  in  consequence  thousands  of  them  were  expelled  in  1755.  After  the  peace 
many  of  the  exiles  returned  to  the  colony.  The  success  of  the  English  led  to  the 
Micmac  Indians  "burying  the  hatchet"  and  formally  accepting  in  1761  George  III. 
(instead  of  the  French  King)  '*  us  their  Father  and  Friend."  Previously  to  this  they 
h&d  committed  fearful  barbarities  upon  the  colonists  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  French 
Governor's  house  at  St.  John  were  found  many  English  scalps  hung  as  trophies. 

In  January  1711  Colonel  Nicholson  laid  before  the  Society  an 
address  "  from  the  gentlemen  that  compose  the  Council  of  War  at 
Annapolis  Boyal  in  Nova  Scotia  praying  that  Ministers  may  be  sent 
over  to  convert  the  Indians  in  the  said  country."  The  address, 
"with  "  several  other  papers  and  letters  concerning  the  same 
business,"  were  "  refer'd  to  the  Committee  "  for  **  opinion  "  [1],  and  in 
the  following  year  a  Mission  among  the  Indians  in  New  York  Province 
was  renewed  [see  pp.  67-70] ;  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Nova 
Scotia  until  1727,  when  the  Rev.  Richard  Watts,  then  about  to  go  to 
Annapolis  as  a  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  prayed  the  Society  for  ^'  an 
allowance  for  teaching  the  poor  children  there."  The  Society  voted 
him  £10  a  year — which  was  doubled  in  1731 — and  sent  a  supply  of 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  tracts  for  his  school,  which  was  opened  at 
Easter  1728,  and  in  which  he  taught  fifty  children.  At  his  own  charge 
he  built  in  1787  a  "  school  house  for  the  good  of  the  pubUck  and 
especially  for  the  poorer  sort,"  in  Annapohs,  *'  and  appointed  it  for  that 
use  for  ever  with  other  necessary  conveniences."  Two  years  later, 
the  chaplaincy  having  determined,  he  removed  to  New  Bristol,  in  New 
England  [2]. 

While  at  Annapolis  Mr.  Watts  in  1729  reported  that  the  people 
at  Canso  "  were  generally  bent  to  address  the  Society  for  a  Minister," 
and  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Society  for  that  place,  "  there  being 
no  other  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  whole  Province 
or  Government  [Nova  Scotia]  besides  himself."  The  Society  awaited 
a  communication  from  the  people  themselves,  but  nothing  came  until 
1736,  when  Mr.  Edward  How,  a  Canso  merchant,  petitioned  for  an 
aUowance  for  a  school,  "  great  numbers  of  poor  people,"  chiefly  fisher- 

*  Afterwards  Annapolis  Boyal,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne. 
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men,  soldiers,  and  laboarers,  "being  very  desirous  of  having  their 
children  taught  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion/^ 
a  work  which  no  one  had  baen  found  to  undertake  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  James  Peden,  **  Deputy-Chaplain  to  the  Forces  there,"  in 
October  1785.  Mr.  Peden  had  taken  fifty  poor  children  under  his  care, 
and  for  his  encouragement  the  Society  granted  £10  a  year,  which  was 
continued  up  to  the  end  of  1748,  when,  as  he  had  given  ''  a  very  in- 
sufficient account  of  the  state  of  the  school,"  the  allowance  was 
withdrawn  [3]. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Society's  connection  was 
renewed  with  Nova  Scotia  are  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  the  Society  : — 

"  Whitehall,  April  6th  1749. 

"Sir, — His  Majesty  having  given  directions  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  be  sent  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America:  I 
am  directed  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  to  desire 
you  wiU  acquaint  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  settle  the  said  persons  in  six  Townships,  and  that  a  particular 
spot  will  be  set  a  Part  in  each  of  them,  for  building  a  Church,  and  400  acres  of 
land  adjacent  thereto  granted  in  perpetuity,  Free  from  the  payment  of  any  Quit 
Bent,  to  a  Minister,  and  his  successors,  and  200  in  like  manner  to  a  Schoolmaster : 
Their  Lordships  therefore  recommend  to  the  Society  to  Name  a  Minister  and 
Schoolmaster  for  each  of  the  said  Townships,  hoping  that  they  will  give  such 
encouragements  to  them  as  the  Society  shall  think  proper,  untill  their  lands  can  be 
80  far  cultivated  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  support. 

"  I  am  further  to  acquaint  you  that  each  Clergyman  who  shall  be  sent  with  the 
Persons  who  are  to  Form  this  first  settlement,  will  have  a  grant  of  200  acres  of 
land,  and  each  Schoolmaster  100  acres  in  Propriety  to  them  and  their  heirs,  as  also 
30  acres  over  and  above  their  said  respective  quotas,  for  every  Person  of  which 
their  Famihes  shall  consist;  that  they  will  likewise  be  subsisted  during  their 
passage,  and  for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival,  and  furnished  with  Arms, 
Ammunition,  and  Materials  for  Husbandry,  Building  their  houses,  d'C,  in  like 
manner  as  the  other  setlers. 

"  Their  Lordships  think  proper  that  the  Society  should  be  inform'd  that  (except 
the  Garrison  of  Annapolis)  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Said  Province,  amounting  to 
20,000,  are  French  Koman  Catholicks,  and  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Priests 
resident  among  them,  who  act  under  the  Directions  of  the  French  Bishop  of 
Quebec. 

*'  At  the  same  time  their  Lordships  would  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Society,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  choose  some  amongst  others,  of  the 
Ministers  and  Schoolmasters  to  be  sent,  who  by  speaking  the  French  language  may 
be  particularly  usefuU  in  cultivating  a  sense  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  among 
the  said  inhabitants,  and  educating  their  children  in  the  Principles  thereof. 
"  1  am  Sir  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

"  John  Poir-nall,  SoUr.  and  Clk.  of  the  Reports."  [4}. 

It  afforded  the  Society  ''  much  satisfaction  to  observe  **  that  the 
Commissioners  .  .  .  ''  shewed  so  just  and  necessary  Begard  for  intro- 
ducing and  supporting  true  Religion  among  the  People  to  be  settled*' 
in  Nova  Scotia,  *'  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  consulting  in 
so  great  a  Degree  the  civil  and  commercial  Interests  of  that  Colony 
and  of  Great  Britain."  To  further  **  the  pious  and  laudable  intention  " 
a  special  meeting  was  held  on  April  7,  attended  by  the  two  Archbishops 
and  ten  Suffragan  Bishops,  at  which  the  Society  undertook  to  supply 
(as  settlements  were  formed)  six  clergymen  and  six  schoolmasters — 
including  some  able  to  speak  French — and  to  provide  them  with  '*  the 
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highest  salary*  allow'd  "  by  it,  as  well  as  gratuities*  ''  to  £eicilitate  the 
£rst  settlement,"  and  (with  the  S.P.C.E.)  '^  proper  books." 

The  Commissioners  were  asked  *'  to  consider  this  assistance  .  .  • 
in  its  tme  light  as  an  approbation  and  an  encouragement  only  of  this 
excellent  design,"  it  being  **  the  very  best  "  the  Society's  circumstances 
allowed,  and  *'  indeed  .  .  .  beyond  "  its  '*  ability,  for  besides  this  large, 
new  expence  for  the  support  of  Religion  in  this  new  settlement,  the 
constant,  annual,  necessary  charge  in  providing  for  Divine  Worship 
and  usefull  instruction,  that  the  people  in  the  numerous  and  extensive 
Colonies  of  America  may  not  sink  into  Atheism,  or  be  Perverted  to 
Popery,"  already  exceeded  "  considerably  £8,500  a  year,  while  the 
certain  annual  Income  "  was  not  '*  so  much  as  £1,000." 

It  was  assumed  that  the  *'  Chaplain  setled  already  at  Annapolis 
Boyal "  was  •*  resident  and  constantly  "  performed  •*  his  duty  there," 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  early  care  would  be  taken  by  the 
Oovemment ''  to  build  churches  and  to  erect  comfortable  houses  for 
the  Missionaries,"  and  to  assist  them  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their 
glebes. 

With  reference  to  the  "great  danger"  the  new  settlement  was 
*'  like  to  be  in,"  **  of  being  perverted  to  Popery  by  the  number  of 
French  Papists,  the  Yigilancy  of  their  Priests  and  the  activity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebeck,"  the  Society  submitted  for  the  Commissioners* 
consideration  ''  whether  the  barrier  against  this  bad  religion  and  bad 
government  would  not  be  rendered  stronger  by  making  some  Pro- 
visional allotment  of  a  number  of  acres  towards  the  supporting  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  there,  when  the  importance  of  this 
hopefnll  and  growing  colony  shall  require  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  shall  think  fit  to  place  one  in  that  country."  Also 
**  whether  it  might  not  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  Publick  "  if 
the  Commissioners  were  **  to  assist  the  application  that  the  Society 
made  some  time  since  to  the  Government  for  the  appointing  of 
Bishops  ...  in  our  Colonies  in  America  in  such  places  as  shall  be 
thought  most  proper"  [5]. 

It  was  not  until  most  of  the  American  Colonies  had  been  lost  to 
England  that  the  Government  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  Bishop  for  any 
of  them ;  but  when  that  time  came  Nova  Scotia  was  selected  as  the 
seat  of  the  first  Bishopric.    [See  p.  751.] 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  receipt  of  the  Commissioners'  letter  the 
Rev.  William  Tutty,  the  Rev.  William  Anwyl,  and  a  schoolmaster 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Society  to  accompany  the  first  settlers  from 
England  [6].  The  necessity  of  this  provision  will  appear  from  the 
following  abstract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tutty,  '^  dated  from  Chebucto 
Harbour  in  Nova  Scotia  Sept.  29th  1749  acquainting  that  on  the 
21  si  of  June  they  arrived  safe  on  that  Harbour  ...  he  was  on  board 
the  Beaufort  man-of-war  with  the  Governor  thro'  the  kind  recommen- 
dation of  the  .  .  .  Bishop  of  Lincoln."  They  had  "met  with  many 
difficulties  arising  chiefly  from  the  Perverseness  of  the  present  settlers, 
which  thro'  the  wise  conduct  of  the  very  worthy  Governor,  with  the 
Assistance  of  Hugh  Davidson  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  and  of  Bichard 
Bolkeley  Esq.,  ihe  Aid-de-Camp,"  were  "  in  a  great  measure  sur- 

*  At  tibftt  time  £70  salanr  and  £50  gratnity  in  the  case  of  each  Missionary;  and  £16 
and  £10  gratuity  in  the  case  of  each  schoolmaster. 
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mounted,"  and  the  Colony  was  **so  far  advanced'*  that  Mr.  Tutty 
hoped  "neither  French  treachery  nor  Indian  cruelty,'*  nor,  "worse 
than  both,  even  the  Perverseness  of  the  Setlers  themselves"  would 
**  be  able  to  prevail  against  it.  The  old  Inhabitants,  both  the  French 
and  Indians,"  were  "Bigotted  Papists,  and  under  the  absolute 
Dominion  of  their  Priests";  they  acknowledged  "obedience  to  our 
King  of  Great  Britain,"  but  it  was  "  a  mere  verbal  acknowledgement," 
to  judge  "  by  their  present  Prevarication,  and  past  behaviour,  and  the 
effect  of  Fear  alone  ;  The  Indians  of  the  Pen  Insula  came  frequently 
with  their  Wives  and  Children  "  among  the  settlers  on  their  arrival, 
"  traded  with  them,  and  seem'd  not  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  their 
settling  in  the  Country ;  But  they  disappear'd  all  at  once,  on  a  summons 
to  Chiginecto  from  their  Priest "  who  endeavoured  "  to  stir  them  up  to 
Arms,  and  appeared  as  he  did  in  the  late  War  at  the  Head  of  them 
about  Minar ;  but  as  an  officer  with  100  men "  were  posted  there  no 
great  danger  was  "  to  be  apprehended  on  that  side."  Of  the  new 
settlers  from  "  Old  England,"  the  ** lower  sort"  were  **  in  general  a  sett 
of  most  abandoned  wretches  ...  so  deeply  sunk  into  almost  all  kinds 
of  Immorality  "  as  to  "  scarce  retain  the  shadow  of  religion  ";  there 
were  "indeed  a  few  good  men  amongst  them,"  and  the  officers  behaved 
"  with  great  decency  "  in  general,  and  seldom  failed  "  to  join  in  the 
Publick  Worship." 

The  "  settlers  from  New  England  "  made  "  great  Pretentions  to 
Religion,"  and  were  "justly  scandaliz'd  at  the  barefac'd  immorality  of 
the  others  ";  but  if  they  were  "to  be  judged  from  their  commercial 
dealings,  the  externals  of  religion"  were  "much  more  prevalent  with 
them  than  the  essence  of  it."  This,  Mr.  Tutty  said,  was  "  the  true 
disposition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  in  order  to  amend 
it,  to  begin  with  the  "  Old  Inhabitants,"  he  proposed  "  that  some  French 
Bibles  or  Testaments  at  least,  with  a  plain  comment  upon  them, 
should  be  sent  over  to  be  distributed  among  the  French,"  who  would 
"gladly  read  them,  if  not  prevented  by  their  Priests;  and  if  some 
French  Protestants  were  induced  to  come  over  with  an  able  Missionary 
of  the  same  Nation  ...  a  few  years  would  make  a  great  alteration 
for  the  better,  both  in  their  Religion  and  Loyalty."  To  further  this 
scheme  Mr.  Tutty  recommended  to  the  Society  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moreau, 
some  time  since  Secular  Priest  and  Parochial  Minister  in  France,  which 
he  quitted  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  and  came  over  and  join'd 
himself  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  after  some  .  .  .  time,  married 
and  embark'd  with  the  new  setlers  for  Nova  Scotia."  For  the 
Indians  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  present,  as  they  had  just 
"commenced  hostilities"  against  the  Colony  "in  a  base  barbarous 
manner,"  and  were  "running  blindly  upon  their  own  destruction." 
"As  to  the  new  setlers,"  Mr.  Tutty  would  "oppose  himself  to  stop 
the  torrent  of  Immorality  thro'  God's  Assistance  with  all  his 
might."  The  Governor  ordered  him  to  "  beg  .  .  .  tliat  some  more 
Missionaries  might  be  sent  them."  "  Good  Schoolmasters  "  were  also 
"  much  wanted,"  the  " chief  hope  "  of  the  Colony  being  "among  the 
rising  generation."  The  number  of  inhabitants  "in  the  town  of 
Halifax  "  exceeded  16,000,  "  excluding  the  soldiery."  Since  his  arrival 
Mr.  Tutty  had  baptized  20  infants,  but  "  the  Blessed  Sacrament "  had 
not  been  administered  because  Divine  Service  had  "  hitherto  been  per- 
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fonn'd  in  the  open  air/'  but  as  soon  as  **  the  Govemour*s  dining  room  *" 
was  finished,  it  was  *'  purposed  to  make  use  of  that "  till  a  church  was 
erected ;  one  was  being  framed  at  Boston  "  capable  of  holding  90O 
persons.*' 

The  Society  at  once  laid  out  £50  ''in  purchasing  French  Bibles  and 
other  proper  books  '*  *  for  the  Colonists,  and  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade  &c.  a  representation  of  its  **  present  low  circumstances,'" 
with  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Tutty's  letter  [7].  The  Commissioners  rephed, 
March  5,  1750,  "  that  ha^ing  had  last  year  so  great  an  instance  of 
the  goodwill  of  the  Society,  towards  the  Infant  Settlement  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  they  would  "  be  far  from  pressing  them  beyond  what  the 
cause  of  Rehgion  "  might  '*  require  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Society 
.  .  .  admit."  They  also  had  sent  a  large  supply  of  Bibles*  to  the  Colony, 
and  it  was  design'd  that  the  next  settlement  should  **  consist  chiefly  of 
Foreign  Protestants  "  [8].  Meanwhile  Mr.  Tutty  reported  (Dec.  5, 1749) 
that  if  the  new  Colony  went  on  "  with  such  success  as  it  has  begun  it 
must  infaUibly  in  a  few  years  echpse  all  the  other  Colonys  in  North 
America."  On  Sept.  2,  1750,  St.  Paul's,  Hahfax,  the  first  English 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  opened ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
then  numbered  4,000  (exclusive  of  the  military),  and  Mr.  Tutty  had  50 
regular  commimicants.  During  the  next  year  the  population  rose  to 
6,000,  over  one-half  being  professed  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  between  800  and  400  actual  communicants.  These  included  many 
Germans,  formerly  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  whose  conformity  having- 
been  promoted  by  a  Swiss  Minister,  Mr.  Burger,  that  gentleman 
was  ordained  and  appointed  to  their  charge  in  1751.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Tatty  wrote :  '*  The  Colony  in  general  is  much  amended,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  worst  among  them  is  less  profligate  and  abandoned." 
Between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  there  was  **  a  perfect  harmony,"" 
and  "  the  most  bigotted "  among  the  latter  seldom  failed  to  attend 
Church  **  every  Sunday  morning  "  [9]. 

Mr.  Anwyl's  conduct  being  unsatisfactory,  the  Society  decided  to 
recall  him,  but  he  died  in  February  1750,  before  the  decision  wa» 
taken  [10].  In  his  place  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Moreau  was  appointed  to 
minister  to  a  settlement  of  French  and  Swiss  Protestants,  which  he- 
b^;an  to  do  on  September  9,  1750,  in  the  French  language  [11]. 
In  1752  his  congregation  was  increased  to  1,000  (800  adults)  by 
the  arrival  from  Montbelliard  of  "  500  Protestants  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburgh,"  who  conformed  to  the  Church,  receiving  with  the 
"greatest  satisfaction"  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
French — "  kissing  his  hand  and  the  books  for  joy"  [12].  Most  of 
the  French  and  Germans,  with  a  few  English,  in  all  1,600  persons^ 
under  Mr.  Moreau's  charge,  removed  to  Lunenburgh  in  1754.  There 
every  Sunday  they  assembled  themselves  together  for  service  "  in  the 
open  parade,"  and  more  than  200  of  the  French  and  Germans  were 
*•  regular  communicants  "  [13], 

*  The  S  J^.CK.  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  providing  books  on  this  occasion  [8a]* 
The  French  Bibles  sent  by  the  Commissioners,  "having  the  Geneva  form  of  prayer 
aimex*d  to  them,"  ahnost  occasioned  a  schism  among  the  Conformists ;  but  the  Swiss 
leeden  **  having  examined  the  EngHsh  Liturgy  with  great  attention  .  .  .  thought  it 
in  aU  xeipeeta  preferable  to  any  human  composition  and  .  .  .  determined  constantly 
to  use  it  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  removing  "  the  Prejudices  of  their  weak  Brethren 
in  mort  instances  [86]. 
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Oyer  his  flock  Mr.  Moreau  exercised  a  ''godly  discipline."  On 
Easter  Day  1757  he  *'  put  to  pablick  Penance  one  of  the  Congre- 
gation who  had  been  one  of  the  Chiefs  in  a  Conspiracy  .  •  .  against 
the  Government.*'  ''  After  an  hamble  prostration  of  himself  in  the 
Church  the  Penitent  rose  up  and  humbly  asked  pardon  of  God,  of 
the  King  and  of  his  Christian  brethren."  After  an  exhortation 
from  the  pulpit  to  a  sincere  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  he 
was  re-admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  149  others  communicating 
:at  the  same  service  [14]. 

Ministrations  in  Lunenburgh  and  Halifax*  were  continued  in  three 
languages  for  many  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties 
arising  from  the  diversities  of  language  and  creed,  the  Eev.  P.  Bryzehus 
in  1770  and  the  Rev.  P.  De  LaEoche  in  1775  numbered  120  German, 
50  French,  and  80  English-speaking  persons  among  their  commu- 
nicants "  [15]. 

Mr.  De  La  Boche  rendered  good  service  also  by  "  publishing  weekly 
in  the  Gazette  a  Practical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  "  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unlearned*'  in  the  Province  [15a].  Besides  serving 
his  three  European  congregations,  Mr.  Moreau  so  extended  his 
operations  that  in  1764  he  could  report  the  ^*  success  of  his  labours 
in  bringing  over  the  Indian  savages  to  our  holy  religion  having  baptized 
several  of  their  children."  These  Indians  behaved  "with  great 
decency  in  religious  ceremonies.'*  Most  of  them  understood  French, 
and  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Boman  Cathohc  Priests, 
who  had  taught  them  the  "  grossest  absurdities  "  [16]. 

The  Bev.  J.  Bennet,  an  itinerant  Missionary,  also  made  some  good 
impressions  on  the  Indians.  He  had  several  long  conferences  with 
them,  and  was  "  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Savages  quiet "  in  the 
interests  of  the  English  [17]. 

The  Bev.  T.  Wood  of  Halifax  and  Annapolis  Boyal  &c.  obtained 
considerable  influence  over  the  Indians.  In  August  1762  there  died  at 
Halifax  M.  Maillard,  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest,  Vicar-General  of 
<3uebec,  and  **  Missionary  to  the  French  and  Indians,"  **  who  stood 
in  so  much  awe  of  him  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  allow  him  a 
salary  from  our  Government."  The  day  before  his  death,  "  at  his  own 
request  Mr.  Wood  performed  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
fkccording  to  our  form  [Anglican]  in  the  French  Language  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  French  whom  Monsr.  Maillard  ordered  to  attend 
for  that  purpose."  At  his  funeral  Mr.  Wood  "performed  the  Office  of 
burial  according  to  our  form,  in  French,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all 
the  gentlemen  of  Halifax  and  a  very  numerous  assembly  of  French 
and  Indians  "  [18].  The  respect  shown  to  Mr.  Wood  by  M.  Maillard 
had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  Indians  that  they  expressed  a  desire 
*'  to  join  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  French 
tongue,  with  which  they  were  so  well  pleased  that  they  .  .  .  begged  " 
for  a  monthly  service.  The  use  of  "  the  sign  of  the  Cross  "  in  the 
EngUsh  baptismal  service  gave  the  Indians  and  the  French  Neutrals 
particular  satisfaction.  As  most  of  the  Indians  in  the  Province  under- 
-stood  their  own  language  only,  Mr.  Wood  devoted  from  three  to  four 

*  By  1799  the  Germans  at  Halifax  had  been  "  so  intermixed  and  intermarried  with 
the  other  inhabitants"  that  all  of  them  spoke  English  much  better  than  they  did 
German  [156]. 
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hoars  daily  to  acquiring  it,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1767  he  was 
able  to  officiate  in  Mickmack,  which  he  first  did  publicly  in  July  of 
that  year  in  St.  Paul's,  Halifax,  in  the  presence  of  the  GoYemor, 
most  of  the  army  and  navy  officers,  and  the  inhabitants. 

**On  this  occasion  the  Indians  sung  an  Anthem  before  and  after  Service. 
Before  the  Service  began,  an  Indian  Chief  came  forward  from  the  rest,  and 
kneeling  down  .  .  .  prayed  that  the  Almighty  God  woalld  bless  His  Majesty  King 
Oeorge  the  Third,  their  lawful  King  and  Governor,  and  all  the  Boyal  Family :  he 
prayed  also  for  .  .  .  the  Governor,  and  for  Prosperity  to  His  Majesty's  Province. 
He  then  rose  op,  and  Mr.  Wood  .  .  .  explained  his  Prayer  in  English  to  the  whole 
Congregation.  Upon  which  his  Excellency  turned  to  the  Indians  and  bowed  to 
them.  When  Service  was  ended  the  Indians  thanked  God,  the  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  for  the  opportunity  they  had  of  hearing  Prayers  again  in  their  own 
Language." 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Wood  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Thoma,  the  hereditary  king  of  the  Mickmacks,  and  entertained  the 
Indians  at  his  own  house.  By  the  next  year  he  had  made  good 
progress  in  a  Mickmack  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  a 
Mickmack  Grammar  [19]. 

Mr.  Wood's  labours  among  the  Europeans  at  Annapolis  and 
Granville  were  no  less  successful.  He  first  visited  those  places  in 
1762,  and  a  year  later  he  found  ''  more  than  800  souls,  without  either 
Church  or  Minister,  whose  joy  was  universal  and  almost  inconceivable 
at  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  being  appointed  their  Missionary  *'  [20]. 
In  an  appeal  for  an  additional  clergyman  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
places  said  in  1770 : — 

"We  .  .  .  having  been  educated  and  brought  up  (at  least  the  greater  number 
of  as)  in  the  Ck>ngregational  way  of  Worship,  before  we  came  to  settle  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  therefore  we  should  have  chosen  to  have  a  Minister  of  that  form  of 
Worship,  settled  among  us:  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  by  his  preaching  and 
pofomung  the  other  Offices  of  his  Holy  function  occasionally  amongst  us  in  the 
^▼eril  districts  of  this  County  hath  removed  our  former  prejudices  that  we  had 
^linst  the  forms  of  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established,  and 
1^  won  ns  unto  a  good  Opinion  thereof ;  inasmuch  as  he  hath  removed  all  our 
Kroples  of  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  that  form  of 
*<lnunistering  it,  at  least  many  of  us  are  communicants  with  him  and  we  trust  and 
lieiieye  many  more  will  soon  be  added.'' 

llufl  representation  was  addressed  to  their  former  pastor,  the  Bev.  W. 
Clark,  who  also  had  conformed  and  was  then  a  Missionary  of  the 
Society  at  Dedham,  Massachasetts  [21].    (His  transfer  was  not,  how- 
ever, effected.)     In  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Wood  "  baptized  several 
whole  Families  ''  of  Dissenters  [22]. 

The  same  spirit  manifested  itself  elsewhere.    In  the  Cumberland 

district    under    the    Bev.   J.  Eagleson    the    nmnber    of  Dissenters 

who  regularly  attended  the  Church  service  in  1778  nearly  equalled 

the  fidl  Church  members  [28].    After  three  years'  work  in  the  Windsor 

MisBion  (1776-9),  where  he  had  *'  found  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 

nearly  to  a   man   Presbyterians  or  Fanatics,"  the    Bev.  W.    Ellis 

reported : — "  The  Dissenting  interest  dechnes  beyond  my  expectation ; 

all  bitterness  is  entirely  over,  and  although  some  still  profess  them- 

selTes  Dissenters,  they  are  often  at  Church,  and  which  is  more,  send 

their  children  regularly  to  Catechism  "  [24].     So  much  indeed  was  the 

Church  of  England  respected  in  the  province  that  in  the   General 

Assembly  Dissenters  joined  in  passing  a  law  for  her  establishment  and 
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for  finishing  the  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Paul's,  HaHfax,  which  in  1762 
was  ''frequented  by  all  denominations,"  among  whom  harmony 
universally  **  prevailed  "  [26].  This  was  partly  due  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Bev.  J.  Breynton,  who  in  1770,  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,000, 
''including  the  army,  Acadians,  and  fishermen,"  could  return  4,500 
as  being  in  outward  conformity  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  add 
that  many  of  the  *'  Protestant  Dissenters  .  .  .  attend  the  Church  and 
occasionally  use  its  Ordinances  [25a].  In  June  of  this  year  "  the  Clergy, 
with  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  his  Majesty's  Council,  and  the 
House  of  Assembly,"  all  attended  St.  Paul's  Church,  Halifax,  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  first  Foreign  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the 
Society,  which  was  instituted  at  Halifax  in  1769  [26]. 

During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  [see  p.  759]  this  "  Corre- 
sponding Committee "  rendered  great  assistance  in  the  settlement 
of  Missions,  and  by  their  representations  many  destitute  districts 
were  suppUed  with  Missionaries  earlier  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  [27].  Generally  there  was  a  great  desire  for  the  mim'stra- 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  infants  were  *'  brought  to  Halifax"  for  baptism 
from  a  distance  of  **  40  leagues  "  [28]. 

In  1771  the  Committee  expressed  to  the  Society 

*'  their  great  satisfaction  in  the  vigilant  and  assiduous  Applications  of  the  respective 
Missionaries  to  all  the  duties  of  their  Functions  and  Trusts,  and  that  by  their  good 
lives,  prudent  and  exemplary  Conduct,  they  have  gained  a  general  esteem,  and  have 
considerably  served  the  pious  and  excellent  design  of  their  Missions,  the  Interests 
of  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the  P^stablishcd  Church  in  particular  by  an  encrease 
of  its  Members,  and  that  by  their  Moderation  and  patient  labors  a  very  general 
harmony  subsists  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  of  other 
Denominations."  (Signed  by  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Province)  [29]. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  '*  the  Island  of  St.  John,"  now 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr.  Eagleson  of  Cumberland  spent  eleven 
weeks  there  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  visiting  Charlottetown,  St.  Peter's, 
Stanhope,  Traccady,  and  Malpeck  or  Prince  Town,  **  at  which  places 
he  read  and  preached,  baptised  twenty-nine  children  and  married 
one  couple,"  "  a  number  of  well-disposed  persons  "  rejoicing  "  in  the 
opportunity  of  hearmg  a  Protestant  clergyman"  "for  the  first  time 
since  St.  John's  was  made  a  separate  Government  "  [80],  The  good 
work  done  by  him  in  the  Cumberland  Mission  was  interrupted  by 
his  being  "taken  prisoner'*  in  November  1776  "by  a  body  of  the 
llebels  and  carried  into  the  Massachusetts  "  his  house  being  "  plun- 
dered his  property  destroyed  and  his  person  insulted  "  in  consequence 
of  his  loyalty.  After  sixteen  months'  imprisonment  he  effected  his 
escape  "  at  the  peril  of  his  life  "  [31].  An  attempt  made  to  recapture 
him  in  1781  be  evaded  by  fleeing  to  Halifax  through  the  snow  and 
woods  [82].  Long  before  this  Halifax  had  become  the  chief  refuge 
for  the  loyalists  from  the  insurgent  American  Colonies.  "Many 
wealthy  and  large  famihes"  from  New  England  arrived  in  1776-6, 
and  the  refugees  continued  to  pour  in  until  by  1783  there  were  85,000 
(including  5,000  free  negroes)  settled,  or  rather  trying  to  settle,  in  the 
province  [88].  In  many  instances  the  trial  failed.  The  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1844  stated  that  he  had 

**  lately  been  at  Shelbume,  where  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them,  chiefly  from  New 
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Yorkf  and  eomprizing  many  of  my  father's  parishioners,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
mnd  security  of  a  most  noble  harbour,  were  tempted  to  plant  themselves,  regardless 
of  the  important  want  of  any  country  in  the  neighbourhood  fit  for  cultivation. 
Their  means  were  soon  exhausted  in  building  a  spacious  town  at  great  expense, 
mnd  vainly  contending  against  indomitable  rocks ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  place 
was  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  families.  Many  of  them*  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  were  reduced  to  poverty.  .  .  .  Some  few  of  the 
^rst  emigrants  are  still  living.  I  visited  these  aged  members  of  the  Church. 
They  told  me  that,  on  their  first  arrival,  lines  of  women  could  be  seen  sitting  on 
ihe  rocks  of  the  shore,  and  weeping  at  their  altered  condition  "  [34]. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  many  of  whom 
had  "  heen  obliged  to  leave  their  friends,  part  of  their  families,  and 
most  of  their  substance  behind  them  "  j  ustly  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.BREYNTON,  who  strove  "  to  soften  and  alleviate  their  banish- 
ment by  every  civility  and  consolation  in  his  power  "[85].     Among 
those  befriended  was  the  Rev.  J.  Bailey  of  Pownalborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  having  undergone  "  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment 
from  the  rebels  of  New  England  "  [see  p.  60],  arrived  at  Halifax  in 
1779  with  "  nothing  remaining  except  two  old  feather  beds  without 
any  appendages  '' ;  both  he  and  his  family  were  not  only  '*  destitute  of 
money,"  they  had  "  not  cloatbing  sufficient  to  appear  among  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  mankind."     **  But  through  the  humanity  of  private 
persons  (more  especially  of   Dr.  Breynton)  and  by  a  vote    of  £50 
currency  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  "  they  were  **  in  some 
measure  relieved  "  from  their  distresses  and  found  *'  their  spirits  again 
levivmg  "  [36]. 

During  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1776,  so  fatal  in  those  times, 
Dr.  Breynton  promoted  inoculation  by  preaching  on  the  subject  and 
raising  a  subscription  towards  inoculating  the  poor,  and  was  thus 
"instrumental  in  saving  many  hves  in  the  province ;  the  example 
being  ,  .  .  followed  all  over  the  colony;  and  the  New  England 
people,  formerly  the  most  averse  to  inoculation,"  became  **  perfectly 
reconciled  to  it  .  .  .  practising  it  with  much  success  in  every  dis- 
trict "t  [87]. 

Numbers  of  the  refugees,   though  Dissenters  in  New  England, 
''constantly  attended  the  service  of  the  Church  since  their  arrival  at 
Halif&x,'*  so  that  the  church  was  **  too  small  to  hold  the  congrega- 
tions," and  many  formerly  **  rigid  Dissenters  "  became  **  regular  com- 
municants "  [38].    Dr.  Breynton  also  records  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  to  **  Baron  de  Seitz's  Hessian  regiment,  amounting 
to  about  500,"  whose  "exemplary  and  regular  behaviour  "  did  them 
"great  honour  "  [39].     Both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  settle- 
ments daily  sprang  up  '*  where  scarcely  a  vestige  of  human  cultivation 
and  resort  existed  before,"  and  some  years  elapsed  before  the  exiles 
eoold  raise  sufficient  provision  for  their  own  families  [40].     For  the 
supply  of   their   spiritual   wants  dependence  rested  mainly  on   the 
Society,  and  the  Society  could  the  more  easily  meet  the  first  demands 
seeing  that  many  of  its  Missionaries  had  been  ejected  from  the  States 
[see  p.  80],  and  were  in  need  of  employment,  and  that  the  British 

•  In  1788  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Walter  reported  that  four-fifths  had    returned  to  the 
«r84a]. 


t  This  treatment  produced  opposite  results  at  Annapolis  in  1798.  "  Smallpox  ap- 
peared in  ahnost  every  house  "  there  and  "  numbers  died  by  inoculation  while  the  old 
Sexton  who  took  it  in  the  natural  way,  tho'  98  years  of  age,  recovered  "  [87a\ 
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Oovemmeut  promised  to  co-operate  '*  in  affording  to  His  Majesty's 
distressed  and  loyal  subjects  *'  in  North  America  **  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  and  attending  the  Public  worship  of  Almighty 
God  **  [41].  The  lands  reserved  by  Government  for  this  purpose  in 
Nova  Scotia  amounted  in  1785  to  80,150  acres,  distributed  among- 
thirty-four  townships,  18,150  being  glebe  lands  and  12,000  school 
lands  [42].  Pecuniary  assistance  also  was  continued  by  Government 
for  a  long  period.     [See  p.  121.] 

Among  the  refugees  were  many  negroes,  and  perhaps  no  greater 
proof  of  the  reality  and  value  of  the  Society's  work  among  the  slavea 
in  the  United  States  can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that  the  Nova 
Scotia  Missionaries  discovered  that  **many  hundreds"  of  them, 
"  adults,  children,  and  infants,"  had  ''  been  baptized,  and  some  of 
them  "  were  **  constant  communicants,"  and  that  others  showed  *'  a 
docility  and  a  desire  to  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity  "  which  were 
highly  commendable  [48].  In  one  year  40  were  baptized  by  Dr.  Breyn- 
ton  at  Halifax,  and  125  (81  adults)  at  Shelburne  by  the  Rev.  G.  Panton, 
who  also  married  "44  couple  "  [44],  while  at  Digby  (under  the  Rev. 
R.  ViETs)  the  black  communicants  in  1786  outnumbered  the  whites  by 
18  to  17  [45].  In  the  Shelburne  district  1,162  negroes  were  dis- 
tributed in  1790-1,  850  at  Birchtown,  where  a  school  was  estabhshed 
for  them  [46],  By  1818  "several  permanent  establishments  of 
negroes  "  had  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  con- 
sisting of  escaped  slaves  brought  by  Her  Majesty's  ships,  but  although 
lands  were  given  to  them  these  people  were  then  for  the  most  part 
**  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant "  [47]. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Sackville,  where  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C 
Parsons  "frequently  visited  them  in  their  log  huts,"  and  "  prevailed! 
upon  them  to  have  their  children  baptized  "  [48J. 

On  the  other  hand  at  Tracadie  there  was  at  that  time  a  compara- 
tively flourishing  settlement  of  negroes  in  charge  of  a  native  Reader, 
Demsy  Jordan.  They  were  "  temperate "  and  "  industrious.'" 
Their  farms  were  **in  a  state  of  tolerable  cultivation."  "Most  of 
them  "  had  "  a  few  cattle  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  their  huts  " 
assumed  "  an  air  of  decency."  "  Persons  of  all  ages  "  were  "  punctual 
attendants  on  the  performance  of  the  services  of  this  Catechist,"  wha 
was  "  well  qualified  for  the  trust "  which  he  held,  and  "  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties."* 

With  the  Society's  assistance  they  built  a  church,  and  in  1837, 
although  reduced  to  "very  straitened  circumstances,"  they  undertook 
to  assist  in  erecting  a  school  house,  and  to  contribute  £20  a  year 
towards  the  support  of  a  schoolmaster.  They  then  numbered  forty- 
two  families,  "containing  160  children."  So  well  had  Demsy  Jordan 
profited  by  his  early  training  in  New  York  that  he  "  maintained  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  through  every  trial  and  brought  up  hi» 
family  in  habits  of  attention  to  her  ordinances."  He  died  in  1859  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  blindness  [49].  No 
race  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The  settle- 
ment of  a  body  of  Maropnst  at  Preston  about  1796   brought  them 

•  Previous  to  the  establiBhment  of  a  school  by  the  Society  in  17B8,  tlie  negroes  at 
TrAcadie  were   "  exceedingly  indolent,"  and  their  condition  was  "  very  wretched  "  [49a]» 
t  See  "  Jamaica,"  page  228. 
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ander  the  care  of  the  Missionaries.  The  Bev.  B.  Gray,  who  acted  as 
Chaplain  to  them,  baptized  fifty-five  in  fourteen  months,  twenty-six 
being  adults.  They  numbered  between  400  and  500,  one  half  being 
Christians,  and  the  Society  sent  them  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books.  In  1799  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  informed  the  Society 
that  nineteen  of  the  Maroon  scholars  who  were  being  educated  at 
Boydville,  "  were  examined  publicly  in  the  Church  on  Easter  Sunday," 
and  **  repeated  the  Catechism,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Command- 
ments with  admirable  precision,  and  read  all  the  Lessons  and 
Besponses  during  the  service  very  correctly"  [50].  **At  the  par- 
ticular request  of  the  inhabitants  "  the  Rev.  T.  Shreve  of  Lunen- 
borgh  visited  Petit  Kiviere  in  1818,  and  preached  to  a  congregation 
of  dOO  persons,  of  whom  he  baptized  sixteen.  ''  Not  one  half  of  that 
congregation  had  ever  before  heard  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  seen  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  bemg  mostly  Presby- 
terians from  the  North  of  Ireland.'*  Many  afterwards  repaired  to 
Lanenburgh  for  Holy  Communion,  and  took  steps  to  erect  a  church 
in  order  to  obtain  a  resident  Missionary  [51].  In  1821  we  find  a 
Welsh  colony  at  New  Cambria  and  a  body  of  Highlanders  at 
Antigonish  and  Bemsheg  profiting  by  the  ministrations  of  the 
Society's  agents.  For  the  latter  Mr.  Anderson,  the  schoolmaster  at 
Merigomish,  acted  as  Catechist,  explaining  the  Scriptures  **  chiefly  by 
translating  Sermons  into  Erse,"  and  those  people,  though  then  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  were  '*  well  affected  to 
her  "[521. 

In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  a  Mission  was  begim  at  Sydney  in 
1785  by  the  Rev.  Ranna  Cossit.  On  his  first  coming  the  people 
^'  expressed  great  satisfaction"  at  the  prospect  of  a  Mission,  but  the 
majority  of  them  were  "  French  and  Irish  Roman  Catholicks,"  chiefly 
storekeepers  and  fishermen.  There  were  also  *'  some  Indians  of  the 
Bomish  persuasion";  only  two  persons  had  ever  received  the  Holy 
Ck>mmunion  according  to  the  Church  of  England  form.  Within  two 
years  that  number  was  increased  sevenfold,  and  on  Christmas-Day 
1789  a  church  was  opened  [58]. 

In  1787  the  Rev.  Chables  Inolis,  formerly  Missionary  of  the 
Society  in  the  United  States,  was  consecrated  the  first  Colonial  Bishop. 
Until  1798,  when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  formed  into  the  See  of 
Quebec,  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  comprised  the  whole  of  the  British 
poBsessions  in  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Lake  Superior, 
a  territory  now  divided  into  ten  Bishoprics  and  demanding  more. 
Bravely,  however,  did  Bishop  Inghs  strive  to  do  the  best  for  his  huge 
diocese.  His  first  tour  of  visitation  was  made  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  in  1788,  during  which  he  travelled  700  miles,  and 
eofnfirmed  525  persons.  The  kind  treatment  which  the  Bishop  met 
with  everywhere,  and  the  good  disposition  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  to  comply  with  his  exhortation,  showed  how  agreeable  the 
^vpointment  of  a  Bishop  had  been.  ''By  his  judicious  conduct  and 
zealous  exertions"  he  awoke  the  people ''from  that  torpid  state  in 
which  he  found  them  respecting  religious  matters,  and  making  the 
proper  external  provisions  for  the  due  administration  of  the  pubHo 
wonhip."  "  Scarcely  was  there  a  Church  finished  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince "  when  be  arrived,  but  soon  they  began  to  rise  in  many  places. 
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At  Granvillo  application  for  a  resident  clergyman  was  supported  by 
Dissenters,  who  unanimously  gave  up  their  "  Meeting  House''  ^  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  Established  Church,  reserving  only  their  own  pews'* 
which  they  designed  to  occupy,  and  the  building  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Christ  Church  [64]. 

A  similar  spirit  was  shown  in  one  of  the  Guysboro  districts,  where 
**  a  chapel  of  ease "  was  opened  by  the  people  and  named  Union 
Chapel,  '*  from  the  circumstaiice  of  their  having,  tho'  bred  of  different 
denominations,  agreed  to  join  together  in  one  congregation  and  to  use 
no  other  form  but  that  of  our  Church  *'  {i.e.  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England)*  [65]. 

The  times  were  such  as  to  impel  the  sober-minded  Dissenters  to 
seek  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  During  the  last  decade  of  the 
18th  century  Nova  Scotia  was  distracted  by  "  the  prevalence  of  the 
enthusiastic  and  dangerous  spirit  among  a  sect  •  .  •  called  New 
Lights,"  whose  religion  seemed  "  to  be  a  strange  jumble  of  New 
England  Independency  and  Behmenism."  They  were  most  troublesome 
in  the  districts  of  Annapolis,  Granville,  Wilmot  and  Aylesford.  Both 
Methodist  and  New  Light  teachers  **  in  their  struggles  for  pre- 
eminence *'  excited  among  the  people  **  a  pious  frenzy."  Over  all  the 
Western  Counties  "  a  rage  for  dipping  "  prevailed  and  was  frequently 
performed  "in  a  very  indelicate  manner  before  vast  collections  of 
people."  Hundreds  of  persons  were  "  rebaptizcd,"  this  plunging  being 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  The 
teachers  were  mostly  "very  ignorant  mechanics  and  common 
labourers  "  who  were  "  too  lazy  to  work."  The  Clergy,  who  were 
caused  "  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  trouble,"  "  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  their  congregations  free  from  the  contagion.'* 
At  Granville  and  Annapolis  "multitudes"  attended  the  Bishop's 
exhortations  and  "  went  away  with  favourable  impressions  of  our 
Church  "  ;  and  Mr.  Viets  of  Digby  reported  in  1791  that  there  was  "  no 
other  sort  of  public  worship  "  than  that  of  the  Church  "  in  his  Missions 
or  in  the  vicinity,"  and  "all  other  denominations"  were  becoming 
**  more  and  more  reconciled  to  our  Church."t  Many  of  the  poor, 
ignorant  people  so  neglected  their  temporal  concerns  in  following  the 
rambling  preachers  that  they  became  "  much  distressed  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,"  which  seemed  to  have  "cooled  their  zeal  and 
abated  their  frenzy  "  [5G]. 

At  Granville  there  was  still  in  1823  a  variety  of  fanatical  teachers* 
but  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G.  Best  the  Church  was  strengthened 
and  "a  respectable  congregation"  was  gathered  from  "the  New 
Lights  themselves  "  [57]. 

*  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Gaysboro  at  this  time  were  so  poor  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  their  clergyman,  the  Rev.  P.  De  La  Roche,  could  obtain  a  subtustence  among  them. 
Residence  there  was  not,  however,  without  its  compensations.  In  May  1792  Mr.  De  Ia 
Roche  reported  "  that  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  JEsculapius  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  burials.  The  only  one  they  had  there  was  obliged  to  leave,"  *^  as  he  could  not 
get  a  liveliJiood."  During  Uie  previous  five  years  Mr.  De  La  Roche  had  buried  only  S^ 
persons,  while  the  baptisms  numbered  **  229  besides  adults  and  parish  children  " — a^ 
result  of  the  *' healthiness  of  that  country  which  makes  amends  for  the  poverty  of 
it"[66aj. 

t  See  also  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  ELalliburton  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  Speech  at  tiM 
London  Meeting  of  S.P.G.,  June  28, 1881. 
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In  1807  the  Society  represented  to  the  EngUsh  Govemment  that 
the  lands  reserved  for  Church  purposes  were  **  sometimes  granted  away 
afterwards,  the  reservation  not  conveying  title/'*  and  that  the  incomes 
of  the  Clergy  were  **  so  inadequate  "  that  there  was  **  no  prospect  of  a 
sufficient  succession  unless  further  encouragement "  was  given.  It 
was  found  also  that  there  was  a  dechne  rather  than  advance  towards 
self-supporting  I^lissions,  the  inhabitants  exerting  themselves  only  when 
they  liked  their  pastor,  which  was  more  often  the  case  with  ^*  Native 
American  "  clergymen  than  with  those  sent  from  England  [58]. 

With  a  view  to  raising  an  indigenous  ministry  the  Society  in  1809 
began  to  found  Divinity  Exhibitions  at  the  University  of  King's 
College  which  had  been  established  at  Windsor  in  1789.  [See  p.  776.] 
It  was  to  this  institution  that  the  Bishop  looked  for  help  in  meeting 
such  an  emergency  as  arose  in  1795,  when  four  of  his  sixteen  Clergy 
were  removed  by  death.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  T.  Lloyd  of  Chester, 
lost  his  life  "  by  a  very  imprudent  resolution  "  "to  walk  on  snow 
shoes  from  Chester  to  Windsor,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  through  a 
dreary  rocky  wilderness,  without  an  inhabitant."  He  was  caught 
in  a  terrible  storm,  and  a  search-party  **  after  exploring  their  way  all 
night  by  the  help  of  a  candle,  found  his  body  frozen  hard  as  a  rock," 
14  miles  from  the  town  which  he  had  left  two  days  before  [59]. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Society,  increased  as  they  were  &om  time 
to  time,  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Church,  and  without 
them  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  maintained  and  developed 
the  Missions  [60].  In  the  education  of  the  masses  the  Society  led  the 
way  by  introducing  into  Nova  Scotia  in  1815-lG  the  **  Madras  "  or 
National  system  of  education,  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
North  American  Colonies.    [-See  p.  769.] 

Bishop  Charles  Inolis  died  in  1816,  after  more  than  60  years' 
service  to  religion  in  North  America  [61].  His  successor.  Dr.  R. 
Stanseb  (another  laborious  Missionary  of  the  Society),  was  permitted 
todohttle  episcopal  work.  Having  met  his  Clergy  and  **¥rith  the 
utmost  diflBculty  "  "performed  the  offices  of  visitation,  confirmation. 
Mid  ordination  "  he  returned  to  England  in  1817  in  broken  health, 
wd  did  not  see  his  diocese  again.  For  seven  years  the  Church  was 
deprived  of  episcopal  ministrations,  and  it  was  only  after  "  repeated 
applications  "  on  his  part  that  **  His  Majesty's  Govemment  "  **  per- 
initted  "  him  to  resign  [62].  Meanwhile  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
pwts  of  the  province  alone  there  were  settlements  comprising  in 
4e  whole  10,000  inhabitants  without  a  resident  clergyman  [68]. 
^toig  this  time  Dr.  John  Inqlis  did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done 
^  a  Priest  and  Commissary  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Chief  Pastor.  At 
Halifax  he  devoted  "  from  four  to  seven  hours  a  day  to  the  sick  and 
afflicted,**  "Presbyterians  and  Methodists  **  as  well  as  Church  people 
hating  "  no  scruple  in  sending  for  him  '*  [64]. 

In  1825  he  became  the  third  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foandland  and  the  Bermudas  were  formally  constituted  a  part  of  his 

*The  Church  eventnally  suffered  "great  losses"  of  Church  and  School  lands 
™<^  the  intrusion  of  squatters ;  yet  (though  as  recently  as  1881  some  of  the  glebes 
^^  rtin  of  little  value)  much  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  Church  from  this  source  in 
»tty  distrioto  [68a]. 
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See.  Returning  from  consecration  in  England,  he  landed  at  Halifiax 
under  a  salute  of  twenty-six  guns  from  the  frigate  Tweed  and  Fort 
Charlotte  and  amid  the  ringing  of  the  church  beUs  [65]. 

His  first  visitation  (1826)  extended  to  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Gape  Breton,  and  the  Bermudas,  involving  a  journey  of 
5,000  miles  by  sea  and  land,  frequently  accompanied  by  difficulty  and 
danger;  4,867  persons  were  confirmed,  and  4l  churches  consecrated, 
arrangements  made  for  the  erection  of  many  more,  and  everywhere 
as  he  went  the  Gospel  message  was  preached,  both  to  *'  devout  atten- 
tive and  anxious  hearers,*'  and  to  others  who  were  little  better  than 
heathen  [66].     On  this  subject  he  wrote : — 

**  It  is  an  unhappy  mistake,  but  prevalent  in  England,  and  one  which  doubtless 
has  diminished  the  resources  of  the  Society,  to  suppose  that  the  labours  of  our 
Clergy  are  not  of  a  Missionary  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  there 
are  settlements  which  cannot  be  visited  with  effect,  unless  the  Missionary  is  ready 
to  endure  all  the  toils  and  privations  to  which  primitive  professors  were  cubjeot. 
Those  whom  they  visit  are  often  as  much  without  God  in  the  world,  as  the  remote 
tribes  who  have  never  heard  the  sounds  of  salvation  "  [67 J. 

Of  the  Missionaries  he  said :  ''  They  are  respected  and  beloved — 
zealous  in  their  labours  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  entirely  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  that  sacred  profession  which  they  adorn  ";  and  again 
in  1881  he  spoke  of  them  as  '*  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  vrith  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  that  have  borne  that  honourable  name," 
i.e.  of  **  Missionaries  "  [68]. 

The  spiritual  destitution  existing  in  the  diocese  became  more  and 
more  manifest  as  the  visits  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy  were  extended 
to  the  remote  and  neglected  districts.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  a  British  Colony  for  such  a  long  period, 
could  not  be  much  in  want  of  Missionaries,  but  even  up  to  1831  the 
settlements  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Halifax  for  over  100 
miles  had  not  "  one  resident  Minister  of  the  Gospel.'*  All  that  could 
then  be  done  for  them  and  for  other  destitute  places  was  to  send,  per- 
haps once  in  a  year,  a  Missionary  *'  willing  to  submit  to  more  than 
usual  toil  and  privation  "  to  visit  settlement  to  settlement  and  house 
to  house.  Whenever  persons  competent  for  the  office  could  be  found, 
they  were  appointed  Catechists  and  schoolmasters  [69]. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bubnyeat  (in  1821)  was  the  first  Missionary  to  attempt 
to  visit  the  whole  of  the  settlements  along  the  S.E.  shore  [70]. 

In  1834  the  Bishop  visited  this  district  The  Eev.  J.  Btevensom, 
who  had  been  labouring  there,  went  before  him  to  prepare  the  people  ; 
but  to  do  this  he  had  on  one  occasion  to  pass  after  dark  two  miles  through 
the  woods,  often  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Among  those  con- 
firmed at  Fisherman*s  Harbour  was  an  Englishman  upwards  of  80  years 
of  age,  who  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the 
poor  families.  *^  So  Httle  did  he  expect  such  a  visit  that  he  concluded 
the  Bishop  in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
when  he  was  first  spoken  to,  said,  vrith  much  good  feeling,  that  he  was 
too  old  to  change  his  rehgion  and  forsake  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
He  was  greatly  delighted  when  he  found  we  were  of  the  same  Com- 
munion, and  gladly  received  the  rites  which  he  had  long  despaired  of 
obtaining  "  [71]. 

In  188£k6  Mr.  Stevenson  found  preparations  being  made  for 
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the  erection  of  two  churches  in  places  which  had  been  previously 
'^  shrouded  in  almost  heathen  darkness  and  had  seen  three  genera- 
tions rise  and  fsM  without  any  stated  ordinances  of  Christianity." 
At  Sheet  Harbour,  on  the  death  of  the  Society's  Catechist,  his  place 
was  supplied  "  by  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Deacons  "  who  still  adhered 
**  to  the  offices  and  forms  of  our  Liturgy.  This  denomination  having 
no  provision  of  its  own  for  public  worship,  in  the  absence  of  an  Officiat- 
ing Minister,"  had,  *'  with  the  consent  of  their  IVIinister  adopted  the 
service  of  our  Church,"  for  which  they  entertained  '*  great  reverence 
and  admiration." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beaver  Harbour  also — descendants  of 
Dutch  Presbyterians — had  conformed  to  the  Church.* 

The  people  at  Taylor's  Head  were  quite  illiterate,  but  so  desirous 
of  instruction  that  they  frequently  attended  a  minister  "  &om  place  to 
place  for  three  or  four  successive  days."  Only  one  of  them — a 
woman — could  read,  and  she  consented  ''  to  teach  a  Sunday  School, 
and  read  the  prayers  and  a  sermon  "  [721. 

Many  other  instances  of  attachment  to  the  Church  were  reported 
by  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Stevensonf  [73]. 

In  1843  thirty-nine  persons  were  confirmed  at  Marie  Joseph,  where 
ten  years  before  the  people  were  little  better  than  heathen. 

"The  attention  of  all,'*  said  the  Bishop,  *'wa8  most  becoming  and  widely 
^eient  from  the  want  of  feeling  exhibited  in  this  place  when  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  it.  The  principal  magistrate  was  absent,  but  had  requested  that  his  house,  and 
lU  he  had,  might  be  used  for  our  convenience.  .  .  .  The  bam  which  we  used  [for 
MTvioe]  was  his.  .  .  .  He  arrived  in  time  to  be  confirmed  and  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  the  first  time  and  appeared  deeply  affected.  ...  He  promised  imme- 
^ii^  exertions  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  Church,  in  which  all  around  him  will 
W«  gieat  interest "  [74], 

A  similar  change  was  effected  at  Margaret's  Bay  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  J.  Stannaqe  [75]. 

While  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church  were  being  increased  her 
**  temporalities  "  were  being  lessened.  In  1833  consternation  was 
^used  by  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  all  State  aid  to  the  Church  in 
North  America.  The  Society,  supported  by  the  local  Colonial  autho- 
nties,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  arrangement  securing  the  payment  for 
^<B  of  three-fourths  of  the  original  salaries  to  all  Missionaries  employed 
previously  to  1833  [76]. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Church  suffered  further  loss  by  the 
<^iifi8cation  of  the  glebes  and  school  lands  in  Prince  Edward  Island,t 

,      Their  example  was  f oUowed  by  their  co-religionistB  at  Salmon  River  and  two  neigh< 
Aonring  seitlements  in  1845  [72a]. 

t  In  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  at  Barrasawa,  Picton  Mission,  874  persons  (children 
j^^y)  gathered  by  him,  were  baptized  between  1888-59.  "  Hoping  almost  against 
^ope"  he  bad  kept  his  own  children  12  years  waiting  for  Church  baptism,  and  he  had 
*>  wtit  another  86  years  before  he  could  reoeiye  Confirmation  [78a]. 

.  t  Bxtnet  iram    ''The  Boyal   Instructions  to  the  Goyemor  of  Prince  Edward 
^*w  dated  the  4th  day  of  August  1769  " :— "  Sect.  28.— You  shaU  be  careful  that  tho 
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and  the  school  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,*  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment  annual  grant  to  King's  College,  Windsor.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  suppress  the  College,  in  order  to  found  a  secular  University, 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  Patron,  refused  his  consent  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Charter,  and  the  institution  still  continues  its  good 
work.  [See  pp.  776-7.]  The  estabhshment  of  a  Diocesan  Church  Society 
in  1837  had  the  effect  of  eUciting  more  support  from  Churchmen  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Alluding  to  the  wants  of  his  diocese  in  1888  (which  then 
stiU  included  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick),  the  Bishop  said 
nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  emi- 
grants showed  when  they  lamented  their  separation  from  the  jey  and  the 
consolation  of  the  ordinances  of  their  Church  which  were  once  their 
portion  in  their  native  land. 

**  This  feeling  is  strongly  manifested  by  the  affectionate  regard  with  which  they 
receive  the  occasional  visits  of  a  Missionary  in  their  scattered  settlements ;  they 
surround  him  in  the  house  where  he  is  lodged ;  they  follow  him  from  place  to 
place,  often  for  many  miles,  that  they  may  gather  comfort  and  instruction  from  the 
repetition  of  his  prayers  and  his  counsel.  I  have  been  followed  upon  such  an 
occasion  by  a  little  vessel,  that  all  her  crew  might  be  present  at  every  service  that 
was  performed  along  an  extensive  line  of  coast ;  they  sailed  when  I  sailed,  and 
anchored  when  I  anchored,  that  they  might  land  and  join  in  worship  with  their 
brethren,  in  many  different  harbours  "  [77]. 

Three  years  later,  when  his  charge  had  been  reduced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  Newfoundland  into  a  separate  See  [1839],  the  Bishop  thua 
reported  the  progress  which  had  been  made  : — 

"  From  the  first  settlement  of  these  colonies,  which  we  now  occupy,  the  Church 
has  been  cherished  within  them  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
to  which,  indeed,  we  are  indebted,  under  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  for  the 
existence  of  the  Church  within  our  borders,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  continent.  It  was  well  said  to  his  Orace  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  a  pious  agent  from  the  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  visiting  England,  that  *  this  venerable  Society  might  point  to  the  present 
prosperity  of  that  branch  of  the  Church,  and  challenge  any  other  Missionary 
Society  to  show  equal  fruits  of  its  labours.*  But  these  fruits  are,  happily,  to  be 
seen  here  also.  Many  of  our  Clergy  have  been  fostered  by  the  Society  almost 
from  their  cradles — they  have  been  assisted  in  their  education,  cheered  in  their 

Churches  hereafter  to  be  built  within  our  said  Island,  be  well  and  orderly  kept ;  and 
that,  besides  a  competent  maintenance  to  be  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  each  Orthodox 
Church,  a  convenient  house  be  built  at  the  public  charge  for  each  Minister ;  and  you 
are  in  an  especial  manner  to  take  care  that  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  for  the  site  of  a 
Church  and  as  a  Glebe  for  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  thirty  acres  for  a  Schoolmaster, 
be  duly  reserved  in  a  proper  part  of  every  township,  conformable  to  the  directions  and 
conditions  annexed  to  our  Order  in  Council  of  the  26th  of  August,  1767,  hereinbefore 
referred  to"  r77a].  The  alienation  of  these  lands  was  prayed  for  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  P.  E.  I.  by  addresses  to  the  Throne  in  1880  and  1882.  No  reply  being 
received,  a  third  address  was  presented  in  1884,  which  produced  an  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  Oct.  30, 1884,  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  by  a  Colonial  Act  (which 
received  confirmation  in  1886)  9,880  acres  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale — £4,000 
currency — were  "  appUed  to  purposes  unconnected  with  the  Church  "  [776]. 

*  The  Nova  Scotia  school  lands  were  reserved  (together  with  other  lands,  for 
Churches  and  Clergymen)  when  grants  were  made  by  the  Crown  upon  the  settlement 
of  townships  or  parishes  in  the  province.  Previously  to  1889  they  had  "  been  considered 
as  appropriated  (even  without  a  special  grant)  to  the  schools  of  the  Society,  conducted 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England."  But  about  this  time  it  was  contended 
"  that  although  the  Church  and  Clergy  Icmds  are  reserved  for  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Ministers  thereof,  the  school  lands  may  be  applied  for  purposes  of  general 
education,"  and  Bills  were  brought  into  the  provincial  Legislature,  founded  upon  this 
assumption,  "appropriating  all  school  lands  not  actually  occupied  by  the  Society's 
Bohoolmastem  to  the  rapport  of  general  education  "  [77c.J 
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labours,  and  sustained  in  their  trials  and  privations.  Their  flocks  have  been 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  every  good  work :  in  the  building  of  Churches,  the 
support  of  Schools,  the  wide  circulation  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer-Book,  and 
innumerable  books  and  tracts  full  of  holy  instruction,  under  every  variety  of 
condition  that  can  be  seen  among  the  children  of  mortality.  And  have  these 
benefits  been  diminished  at  the  present  time  ?  Far  otherwise.  Never  were  the 
exertions  of  the  Society  so  great  as  they  now  are  ;  never  was  their  assistance  more 
readily  and  more  liberally  afforded ;  and  while  they  give  in  faith,  they  trust  that 
their  barrel  of  meal  and  their  cruse  of  oil  will  not  be  permitted  to  fail,  until  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  refreshed  by  the  heavenly  rain.  .  .  . 

**  In  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  consecrate  •  .  .  119 
Churches  and  Chapels.  .  •  •  Many  others  are  in  progress"  [Letter to  his  Clergy^ 
April  15,  1841  [78].] 

Up  to  1844  "  the  erection  of  nearly  every  Church  in  Nova  Scotia  " 
(then  150  in  number)  had  been  **  assisted  by  a  grant "  from  the 
Society  [79].  In  his  visitation  of  1844  the  Bishop  met  with  instances 
in  which  one  poor  man  had  contributed  sixty,  and  another  eighty 
days'  labour  towards  the  building  of  their  churches*  [80]. 

By  the  formation  of  New  Brunswick  into  the  See  of  Fredericton  in 

1845  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits. 

In  addressing  the  Society  in  1849  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  latter 

province  said:  "  The  praise  of  that  Society  is  in  all  the  Churches  ;  the 

grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  her  is  in  all  our  hearts  ;  the  fields  now 

ripe  for  the  harvest  in  this  vast  continent  were  first  sown  by  her 

hands  ;  and  the  pious  remembrance  of  her  services  is  dearly  cherished 

by  all  soimd  Churchmen  "  [81].     While  on  visitation  in  this  year 

Bishop  John  Inghs  was  struck  down  with  fever  at  Mahone  Bay,  but 

his  anxiety  to  finish  his  work  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be 

restrained  fi:om  calling  his  candidates  to  receive  confirmation  at  his 

bedside  [82].     He  died  in  London  on  October  27, 1850,  a  few  days  after 

his  arrival,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry,  and  was  buried  in  Battersea 

Churchyard  [88]. 

The  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Bishopric  hitherto  provided  by 
the  Imperial  Government  terminated  with  the  life  of  Bishop  John 
Inglis,  but  the  Society,  which  from  the  very  first  had  annually  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  respective  occupants  of  the  See> 
was  now  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  future  Bishops  [84]. 

During  Bishop  Binney*s  episcopate  (1851-87)  a  Clergy  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  £80,000  was  raised  (the  Society  contributing  £1,000  in 
1B60),  and  a  great  advance  made  towards  self-support  [85]. 

By  an  arrangement  made  in  1886  the  Society's  aid  to  Nova  Scotia 
"Was  hmited  to  the  payment  of  a  few  of  the  older  Clergy  with  whom  it 
has  covenants,  a  small  grant  being  also  continued  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  [86].  Thus  is  being  reahsed  the  prayer  of  Bishop  John  Inglis 
"that  sufficient  help  for  all  our  necessities  may  be  furnished  through 
Messing  from  above :  and  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  to  whom,  under  God,  these  Colonies  have  long  been  indebted 
for  many  and  great  blessings,  may  be  strengthened  for  the  great  and 
^portant  work  for  which  she  is  the  honoured  instrument,  until  such 
blessings  shall  be  carried,   in  all  their  fullness,  and   in   all  their 

*  At  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  in  1856,  20  fiehermen  walked  24  miles  "  to  lend  a  hand  "  in 
**ctiiig  a  choTch  for  a  settlement  of  white  and  coloured  f amiUes  [80a]. 
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richness,  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  any  portion  of  the  femulj 
of  man  is  to  be  found ;  that  every  soul  may  receive  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  and  be  led  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  turn  from  every  vanity  imto  the  hving  God  "  [87]. 

Statistics. — In  Nova  Scotia  (with  Cape  Breton)  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (area, 
23,864  eq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1728-1892*)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  260  Mis- 
sionaries and  planting  98  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  860-4)  there  are  now 
€59,474  inhabitants,  of  whom  71,056  are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  105  Clergy- 
men and  a  Bishop.    ^See  p.  768 ;  see  also  the  Table  on  pp.  192-8.] 

Inferences  (Chapter  XVI.)— [1]  «^**'  ^'  ^»  J»"^-  1^'  ^^ll.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  5,  pp.  182,  186, 
197,  291 ;  Jo.,  V.  7,  pp.  226,  817.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  5,  p.  241 ;  Jo.,  V.  7,  p.  80  ;  Jo.,  V.  9,  p.  241. 
[4]  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  105-6.  [5]  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  107-11 ;  R.  1749,  pp.  38-40.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  11, 
pp.  112,  114,  181;  R.  1749,  pp.  88-40.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  180-9;  R.  1760,  pp.  48-4; 
B  MSS.,  V.  17,  p.  22.  [8j  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  207-8.  [8aJ  Jo.,  V.  11,  p.  189;  R.  1750, 
pp.  48-4.  [86]  Jo.,  V.  12,  pp.  2,  8.  [OJ  Jo.,  V.  11,  p.  206  ;  Jo.,  V.  12,  pp.  2,  8,  73-5,  100 ; 
B  MSS.,  V.  19,  pp.  5-8  ;  R.  1750,  pp.  42-4  ;  R.  1751,  pp.  85-6.  [lOJ  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  206-7, 
ass.  [11]  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  206-8 ;  R.  1749,  p.  40 ;  Jo.,  V.  12,  p.  2  ;  R.  1750,  p.  43.  [12J  Jo., 
V.  12,  pp.  228-4.    [18]  Jo.,  V.  12,  p.  409 ;  R.  1753.  pp.  46-7.    [14]  Jo.,  V.  14,  p.  16 ; 
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SLO]  Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  384-5  ;  R.  1768,  pp.  57 
o.,  V.  16,  p.  406  ;  R.  1765,  p.  17  ;  R.  1766,  pp.  45-6 ;  R.  1767,  pp.  46-7 ;  R.  1768,  p.  18 ; 
R,  1770,  p.  19 ;  Jo.,  V.  17,  pp.  2,  8,  150-1,  172-3,  269,  440-1 ;  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  85.  [20]  Ja, 
V.  15,  p.  884  ;  Jo.,  v.  10,  p.  61 ;  R.  1763,  p.  58.    [21J  B  MSS.,  V.  25,  p.  178.    [22]  Da, 


R.  1778,  p.  20. 


pp.  18-19,  24;  R.  1784,  pp.  40,  48.  [44J  R.  1783,  p.  36;  Jo.,  V.  23,  p.  879.  [45]  Jo.,  V. 
24,  p.  872 ;  R.  1786,  p.  15.  [46]  Jo.,  V.  25,  p.  827  ;  R.  1790,  p.  82 :  R.  1791,  p.  42.  [47]  R. 
1818,  pp.  54-5.  [48]  R.  1821,  pp.  83-4.  [40]  R.  1806,  p.  33 ;  R.  1821,  pp.  98-101 ;  R.  1822, 
pp.  108-4 ;  R.  1827,  p.  110  ;  R.  1887,  p.  85 ;  R.  1859,  p.  36.  [40«]  Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  149-50. 
[601  R.  1797,  p.  88 ;  R.  1798,  p.  47  ;  R.  1799,  pp.  83-4 ;  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  159,  260,  827,  419. 
161]  R.  1818,  pp.  87-8.  [62]  R.  1821,  pp.  83-4,  98-9.  [53]  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  267, 818, 401-2 ; 
Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  10,  804  ;  R.  1785,  p.  51 ;  R.  1786,  pp.  21-2.  [54]  Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  141-6» 
175-6;  R.  1789,  pp.  87-9,  44-5.  [55]  Jo.,  V.  26,  pp.  100-1;  R.  1792,  p.  47.  L66a]  Jo., 
V.  25,  pp.  809-11 ;  Jo.,  V.  26,  pp.  88-9.  [56]  Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  376, 412 ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  62, 82, 
110, 178,  255 ;  Jo.,  V.  29,  pp.  429-81,  446  ;  R.  1791,  pp.  41-4  ;  R.  1799,  pp.  85-8 ;  R.  1800, 
p.  88;  R.  1802,  p.  47.     [57]  R.  1828,  pp.  89,  90.    [58]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  652-7.    [58a]  R. 
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p.  40.  [62]  R.  1817,  p.  49 ;  R.  1824,  p.  46 ;  R.  1828,  p.  45.  [63]  R.  1818,  pp.  67-6. 
£64]  R.  1817,  p.  50 ;  R.  1820,  p.  40 ;  R.  1821,  p.  74  ;  R.  1822,  p.  69.  [65]  R.  1825,  p.  62 ; 
App.  Jo.  C,  p.  279.  [66]  R.  1826,  pp.  41,  57-78 ;  M.R.  1852,  p.  88.  [67]  R.  1826,  p.  40. 
{68]  Bishop  J.  Inghs'  Speech  at  the  London  Meeting,  June  1881,  p.  43.  [60]  Do., 
p.  41.  [70]  R.  1821,  pp.  97-108;  R.  1822,  pp.  92-107;  R.  1884-5,  p.  67.  [71]  Bishop 
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pp.  91-4.  [72a]  R.  1845,  p.  86 :  see  also  Bishop  J.  Inglis'  Journal,  1845,  pp.  26-8 ;  B. 
1860,  p.  89.    [73]  See  R.  1884-5,  pp.  69,  70,  84, 110 ;  R.  1886,  pp.  53-5 ;  Bishop  J.  iDglis' 

*  From  1819  in  the  cas   of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  from  1785  in  the  oaae  of  Cape 
Breton. 
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JonniAl,  1844,  pp.  SS>9,  and  1845,  pp.  26-8.  [73a]  B.  1859,  pp.  41-2.  [74]  Bishop 
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pp.  75-82,  182-8.     [87]  B.  1848,  p.  47. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

Kiw  Brunswick. — Tlie  territory  now  known  by  this  name  was  formerly  reckoned  as 
»  pwt  of  Nova  Scotia  (discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497  [see  p.  107] ).  The  French,  who 
wd  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  called  it  New  France.  A  few  families  from 
Hew  England  settled  there  in  1761 ;  in  1768  it  ccune  into  the  undisputed  possession  of 
^^rcat  Britain,  and  by  the  settlement  of  disbanded  troops  and  refugees  from  the  United 
StatMin  1788  &c.  the  British  population  had  increased  to  800  in  1785,  when  it  was  dis< 
coiuiected  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a  separate  colony. 

b  Uie  summer  of  1769  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  the  Society's  Missionary 
*t  Annapolis  [see  pp.  112-13]  visited  the  settlements  on  the  St.  John's 
Kver,  New  Brmiswick. 

Before  leaving  Annapolis  he  held  a  service  in  the  Mickmack 
Iftiignage  for  the  *'  neighbouring  Indians"  and  others  from  Gape  Sable 
*€•,  and  reaching  **St.  John's  Harbour**  on  July  1,  on  the  next 
^7t  Sunday,  he  **  perform*d  Divine  Service  and  preach'd  there  in 
^Qglish  in  the  forenoon  and  in  Indian  in  the  afternoon  to  thirteen 
Man  men  and  women  who  happen*d  to  arrive  there  in  their  way  to 
Passamquoddy.*'  After  service  he  "  told  them  to  sing  an  anthem  which 
^y  perform*d  very  harmoniously.**  An  Indian  girl  was  then  baptized. 
^  the  evening  **  many  of  the  French  inhabitants  being  present,**  Mr, 
^ood  held  service  in  French,  the  Indians  also  attending,  many  of 
them  understanding  that  language. 

Four  Enghsh  children  were  also  baptized  at  St.  John*s  Harbour,, 
^^t  at  Maugerville,  where  he  ''  had  an  audience  of  more  than  200 
P^ns  **  he  "  christened  only  two,**  as  most  of  them  were  Dissenters. 
^  Uke  number  received  baptism  at  Gagetown  and  Morrisania ;  in  the 
"^er  instance  the  children  were  "  twins*  .  .  .  bom  in  an  open  canoe 
oil  the  River,  2  leagues  from  any  house.**  Mr.  Wood*s  tour  extended 
"  even  to  the  Indian  village  of  O^paa^.**  When  Captain  Spry,  the  head 
^neer  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Wood  arrived  at  this,  "  the  farthest 
■ettlement  upon  the  River,** 

the  Chief  of  the  Indians  '*  (wrote  Mr.  Wood)  "  came  do^-n  to  the  Landing  place 
tod  Handed  us  out  of  our  Boat,  and  immediately,  several  of  the  Indians,  who  were 

*  *' Joseph  and  Mary,    h  Idren  of  John  and  Dorothy  Kenderick." 
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drawn  ont  on  the  oooasion,  discharged  a  yoUey  of  Musketry  tamed  from  us,  as  a 
signal  of  receiving  their  Friends  ;  the  Chief  then  welcomed  us  and  Introduced  us 
to  the  other  Chiefs,  after,  Inviting  us  to  their  Council  Chamber  •  •  •  conducted  us 
thither,  the  rest  of  the  Indians  following :  just  before  we  arrived  •  •  •  we  were  again 
Saluted  with  their  Musketry  drawn  up  as  before,  where  after  some  discourse 
relative  to  Monsieur  Bailie,  the  French  Priest,  who  the  Government  have  at 
present  thought  proper  to  allow  them  and  finding  them  uneasy  that  they  had  no 
Priest  among  them  for  some  time  past  I  told  them  that  the  GK)vernor  had  employed 
him  to  go  to  the  Indians  to  the  Eastward  of  Halifax  and  therefore  had  sent  me  to 
officiate  with  them  in  his  absence :  They  then  seem'd  well  enough  satisfied ;  and  at 
their  desire  I  begun  prayers  with  them  in  Mickmack,  they  all  kneeling  down  and 
behaving  very  devotely ;  the  Service  concluded  with  an  Anthem  and  the  Blessing, 
and  altho*  there  were  several  among  them  of  the  three  different  Tribes  .  •  .** 
(viz.  the  Mickmacks,  Marashites,  and  the  Caribous),  "they  almost  all  of  them 
understood  the  Mickmack  language  and  I  am  fully  convinced  had  I  been  sent 
among  them  two  years  ago  .  .  .  and  no  Popish  Priest  had  been  allowed  to  have 
been  with  them,  that  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  had  become 
in  a  great  measure  if  not  altogether  Protestant  and  the  English  Inhabitants  on  St. 
John's  Biver  are  of  the  same  opinion  "  [1]. 

No  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  New  Bruns- 
wick until  1783,  when,  along  with  other  loyalist  refugees  from  the 
United  States,  Missionaries  of  the  Society  began  to  arrive.  One  of 
these,  the  Rev.  John  Sayre  of  New  England,  "  pitched  upon  "  St. 
John's  River  "  merely  on  account  of  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  suflferers, 
the  management  of  whose  concerns  he  freely  undertook,  without  any 
compensation,  having  found  them  unsettled,  and  many  of  them 
unsheltered  and  on  the  brink  of  despair,  on  account  of  the  delays  in 
allotting  their  lands  to  them.**  With  the  intention  of  ultimately 
settling  at  Fort  Howe,  Mr.  Sayre  stationed  himself  for  the  winter  of 
1783  at  Majorvill,  where  he  **  officiated  in  the  meeting  house  of  the 
Congregationalists,  with  their  approbation,  to  a  very  numerous  congre- 
gation, consisting  partly  of  Refugees  and  partly  of  old  Settlers,'*  who 
were  **  in  general  Independents,  on  the  plan  of  New  England.*'  By 
the  American  Revolution  Mr.  Sayre  had  "  lost  his  all,  so  as  not  to 
have  had  even  a  change  of  garments  for  either  himself  or  his  family," 
and  his  circumstances  were  so  "  peculiarly  distressing  "  as  to  call  for 
reUef  from  the  Society.    He  died  in  the  summer  of  1784  [2], 

Meanwhile,  in  1783,  "  at  the  point  of  land  in  St.  John's  Harbour," 
the  refugees  had  "  built  more  than  500  houses,  mostly  frames,  within 
ten  weeks,'*  and  the  Rev.  John  Beabdsley,  from  New  York  Province, 
had  erected  a  shelter  for  his  family  at  Parr,  whence  he  made 
excursions  up  the  St.  John's  as  far  as  St.  Anne*s.  Settlements  were 
also  forming  at  Gagetown,  Burton,  Port  Roseway  or  Shelbume,  and 
Amesbury,  and  in  l'784-5,  the  Government  having  made  some  provision 
for  four  Missions  in  the  province,  Mr.  Beardsley  was  transferred 
to  Maugerville,  the  Rev.  S.  Cooke  (from  New  Jersey)  to  St.  John's,* 
and  in  1786  three  New  England  Missionaries — the  Revs.  J.  ScoviL, 
S.  Andrews,  and  R.  Clarke  respectively  to  Kingston,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Gagetown  [3]. 

Mr.  Cooke  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  people  at 
St.  John's  in  Sep.  1785.  About  18  months  before  they  had  "  pur- 
chased an  house  36  ft.  by  28  for  a  Church,"  but  from  the  difficulty  of 

•Now  called  "St.  John." 
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raising  the  money  and  from    other  causes  "  it  had  remained  nn- 

finished.    By  his  personal  application  to  the  principal  inhabitants 

over  i£90  was  raised  in  "  three  days'  time  "  for  the  improvement  of 

the  building  until  the  people's  circumstances  should  enable  them  to 

build  "  a  proper  Church,"  to  be  "  a  credit  and  ornament  to  the  place." 

Some  distant  settlements  were  visited  by  Mr.  Cooke  in   1785.    At 

St.  Andrew's,  the  capital   of  Charlotte   County    (60  miles  from  St. 

John's),    for   want   of  a   Missionary  there   were   many    unbaptized 

children.    The  **  repeated  invitation  "  of  some  of  the  people,  supported 

by  the  Governor,  induced  Mr.   Cooke  to  visit  them,  though  at  an 

inclement  season.     On  his  way  he  landed  at  Campo  Bello  (Nov.  18), 

where  he  performed  Divine  Service,  and  '*  baptized  a  woman  about 

40  years  of  age,"   with  her  infant  and  five  other  children.      On 

Nov.  16  he  reached  St.  Andrew's,  where,  on  the  Sunday  after,  **  he  read 

prayers  and  preached  to  a  very  respectable  congregation,  and  baptized 

13  children."     In  the  course  of  the  week  others  were  brought  to  him 

from   different  parts    of  the  neighbourhood,   and,    including   10  at 

Digdequash,  he  baptized  in  all  during  this  tour  78,  of  whom  8  were 

negroes.     The  number  would  have  been  much  greater  had  not  the 

rivers  been  frozen  and  prevented  the  children  being  brought  from  the 

higher    settlements.     He    represented    that    if   a    clergyman    were 

stationed  at  St.  Andrew's  the  majority  of  the  settlers,  though  "  of  the 

Kirk  of  Scotland,"  would  probably  conform.     At  St.  John's  in  four 

months  his  baptisms  numbered  32,  including  6  blacks,  and  on  New 

Year's  Day   1786   he  had  25  commimicants.     **  The  weather  being 

then  cold  to  an  extreme,  he  could  not  expect  the  people,  especially  the 

women,  to  attend  :    but  going  warmly  cloathed  himself  he  stood  it 

tolerably  well "  [4]. 

In  1786  Mr.  Cooke  removed  to  Fredericton.  Within  "  the  nine 
months"  that  he  had  officiated  at  St.  John's  he  had  baptized  there 
and  in  Charlotte  County  153  persons,  13  of  whom  were  negroes. 
The  communicants  at  St.  John's  had  grown  from  25  to  46 ;  he  left 
behind  him  "a  decent  well-finished  Church,  though  small,  and  a 
"^ery  respectable,  well-behaved  congregation."  At  parting  "there 
vere  few  dry  eyes  in  the  Church  "  [5]. 

Under  the  Rev.  G.  Bissett  (from  New  England)  enlargement  of 
the  building  became  necessary,  and  £500  was  allotted  by  Government 
for  this  purpose.  A  "  Charity  Sermon "  preached  by  him  on 
Christmas  Day  1786  realised  £36,  besides  private  donations,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  instituted  **  the  humane  and  Charitable  Society  " 
"for  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  which  it  was  thought  might  **  probably 
supersede  the  necessity  of  Poor  rates."  In  1788  the  congregation 
^te  to  the  Society  '*  with  the  keenest  sensations  of  heartfelt  grief," 
being  "persuaded  that  no  Church  or  Community  ever  suffered  a 
WYerer  misfortune  in  the  death  of  an  Individual  than  they  experienced 
^m  the  loss  of  this  eminent  Servant  of  Christ,  this  best  and  most 
«niable  of  men,"  Mr.  Bissett  [6J. 

By  Governor  Carleton  the  Society  had  been  previously  assured 
that  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Beardsley  had  given 
''very  general  satisfaction,"  the  latter  especially  being  "much 
esteemed  by  the  people,"  and  he  pleaded  for  more  '*  men  of  merit "  to 
fill  the  other  Missions  [7]. 
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'  At  Maugerville  ''  a  respectable  congregation  of  orderly  people,  of 
different  denominations  .  .  .  having  no  settled  Minister  of  their  own, 
concurred  "  with  the  Church  Members  in  desiring  Mr.  Beardsley's 
appointment  there.  Although  these  settlers  had  been  ''  stripped  of 
their  all  by  the  Rebellion  "  (in  the  United  States),  they  were  forward 
in  erecting  a  small  church,  which  they  named  Christ  Church,  and 
they  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  his  situation  com- 
fortable [8].  With  Government  aid  (£600)  a  new  church  was  built  in 
1788,  which  was  "  esteemed  an  elegant  structure."  Mr.  Beardsley  in 
1788-9  extended  his  Ministrations  to  Burton  and  other  settlements 
on  the  St.  John's  and  Oromocto  rivers  and  the  Grand  Lake,  some- 
times baptizing  as  many  as  140  persons  in  six  months  [9].  The 
work  grew  also  at  Maugerville  as  the  people  became  '*  zealous  in 
their  attention  to  God's  Word  and  Sacraments,*'  and  in  1792  he  had 
68  communicants.  In  finishing  the  Church  here  in  that  year  a  pew 
"  with  a  canopy  over  it,"  was  reserved  for  **  Governor  Carleton  **  and 
"  his  successors  "  [10]. 

At  Fredericton  (formerly  called  "St.  Anne's")  a  Mission  was 
begun  in  Aug.  1787  by  Mr.  Cooke  preaching  **  to  60  or  70  people  in 
the  King's  Provision  Store,"  the  "only  place  in  which  a  congregation 
could  be  accommodated."  The  people  then  were  few  in  number  and 
"  poor  to  an  extreme."  The  congregation  in  the  first  year  seldom 
exceeded  100,  and  "  he  had  only  14  Communicants  on  Christmas 
Day,"  when  he  first  "  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  "  [11].  Govern- 
ment aid  for  erecting  a  church  here  also  was  freely  bestowed,  but 
many  years  passed  before  the  building  was  finished,*  it  having  been 
planned  on  a  scale  beyond  the  people's  means  [12], 

In  August  1788  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  visited  New  Brunswick, 
confirming  55  persons  at  Fredericton  and  95  at  St.  John's,  where  on 
the  20th  he  held  his  Visitation.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Cooke,  acting 
as  Ecclesiastical  Commissary,  "  held  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Province  at  Fredericton."  All  attended  except  Dr.  Byles,  who 
was  ill,  and  of  all  it  was  reported  they  are  "  diligent  in  their 
missions  and  their  churches  encrease  and  flourish  "  [18]. 

In  1795  Mr.  Cooke,  accompanied  by  his  only  son,  was  returning- 
from  Fredericton  to  his  home  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
evening  of  May  23,  when  a  squall  of  wind  overset  their  canoe  and 
both  perished.  **  Never  was  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  more  beloved 
and  esteemed  or  more  universally  lamented.  .  .  .  All  the  respectable 
people  ...  of  his  parish"  and  "of  the  neighbouring  country  went 
into  deep  mourning  "  for  him  [15]. 

St.  Andrew's,  Charlotte  County,  received  a  resident  Missionary  in 
the  Rev.  S.  Andrews  (of  New  England)  in  1786.  A  "  considerable 
body  of  people  of  different  national  extraction"  were  then  living  there 
"  in  great  harmony  and  peace,"  being  "  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance on  Divine  Service"  and  manifesting  "propriety  and  devotion." 
"  The  Civil  Magistrate  had  regularly  called  the  people  together  on 
Sundays  and  recui  the  Church  Liturgy  and  sermons  to  them  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Settlement "  [16].     A  church,  built  chiefly  with  the 

*  In  July  1780  Mr.  Cooke  reported  that  "  an  addition  of  4  Companies  of  Soldiers  to 
the  garrison  "  had  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  King's  Provision  Store  and  to  officiate  in 
the  Church  though  in  a  very  unfinished  state  "  [14]. 
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Govemment  allowance,  was  opened  on  St.  Andrew*s  Day  1788/  and 
named  after  that  Apostle  [17].  As  many  of  Mr.  Andrews*  con- 
gregation were  Presbyterians  his  communicants  were  few,*  but  most 
of  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  children  to  him  for 
baptism,  and  during  nine  months  in  1791  he  baptized  105,  including 
18  at  one  time  on  the  island  of  Campobello  [18].  Several  other  country 
towns  were  visited  by  him,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  were  soon 
visible,  but  more  particularly  in  St.  Andrew's  [19].  In  1798,  as  he 
was  travelling  in  a  distant*  part  of  the  parish,  he  was  "invited  to  a 
lonely  house,  where  he  found  a  large  family  collected  and  in  waiting 
for  him.  After  proper  examination  he  baptized  the  ancient  matron  of 
the  femily,  of  82  years,  her  son  of  60  years,  2  grandsons,  and  7  great- 
grandchildren." In  all,  160  persons  were  baptized  by  him  in  this 
[20]. 
The  two  other  earHer  Missions — viz.,  Gagetown  under  the  Rev. 
B.  Clabke  and  Kingston  under  the  Be  v.  J.  Scovil,  also  embraced 
enormous  districts  with  a  scattered  population,  whose  morals  (in  the 
ease  of  Gagetown)  had  become  "much  corrupted"  [21].  All  the 
Missions  enumerated  were  wisely  shepherded  and  showed  excellent 
resnlts.  The  Church  in  New  Brunswick  indeed  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  her  pioneers  men  who  had  already  "  witnessed  a  good  con- 
fession," who  were  accustomed  to  '*  endure  hardness,"  and  who  com- 
bined with  an  apostolic  zeal,  discretion  and  general  good  sense.  By  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Society  was  assured  in  1792  '*that  the 
diligent  and  exemplary  conduct  of  their  Missionaries"  had  "made 
them  much  respected  and  esteemed  by  their  people";  their  con- 
gregations flourished;  communicants  increased;  and  churches  were 
"every  day  raising  and  appUcations  made  for  new  Missions." 
Beaching  Fredericton  on  July  20,  the  Bishop  "  adjusted  several 
things  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor,  whom  he  found  .  «  • 
disposed  to  do  everything  for  the  benefit  of  rehgion  and  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  Missionaries,"  including  the  rectification  of 
mistakes  made  in  laying  out  Church  glebes.  At  Kingston  142 
inhabitants  of  Belleisle  petitioned  for  a  "  Minister  ...  to  officiate 
among  them,  as  they  had  already  built  a  small  Church  at  their 
own  expense.  All  that  could  then  be  done  was  to  desire  Mr.  Scovil 
to  allot  them  a  portion  of  his  time,  though  his  parish  .  .  .  might 
find  employment  for  three  Missionaries."  At  Sussex  Vale  was  one  of 
three  Indian  schools  estabhshed  in  the  province — the  others  being  at 
Woodstock  and  Sheffield.  The  Bishop  examined  two  of  the  schools, 
which  included  white  scholars.  '*  The  Indian  children  behaved  well  and 
learned  as  fast  as  the  white  and  were  fond  of  associating  with  them." 
Those  at  Sussex  Yale  "  repeated  the  Catechism  very  fluently  and  by 
their  reading  and  writing  gave  good  proofs  of  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  their  instruction,"  and  the  Society  adopted  their  teacher.  In 
the  Woodstock  district  there  were  150  Indian  famiUes  residing.  Most 
of  them  had  been  instructed  by  ''Popish  Missionaries,"  but  their 
prejudices  wore  off;  many  of  them  regularly  attended  the  Church  of 
England  service,  and  behaved  decently,  and  Mr.  Dibblee  thought  that 
as  he  was  now  in  Priest's  Orders  they  would  bring  their  children  to 
be  baptized  and  put  themselves  under  his  care ;  hitherto  they  had 
only  considered  him   "as  Half  a  Priest,'*  Mr,  Dibblee  was  " much 
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btloved  b^  the  Indians  and  respected  by  the  Whites."  He  was'able  to 
converse  in  the  Indian  language,  and  the  Society  supplied  him  with 
Mohawk  Prayer  Books.  *'  But  the  most  remarkable  occurrence " 
was  that  the  Indians  were  seriously  disposed  to  cultivate  land 
and  relinquish  their  wandering  mode  of  life— the  cause  being  a 
failure  of  their  game  in  hunting,  which  had  reduced  them  to  great 
distress. 

Some  of  them  had  already  commenced  cultivation,  and  the  Bishop 
*^  solicited  Governor  Carleton  to  grant  them  lands  for  culture  which 
he  promised  to  do.''  In  his  way  down  the  river  from  Fredericton  the 
Bishop  consecrated  four  new  churches,  and  confirmed  777  persons  [22]. 

After  another  visit  to  the  province  in  1798  the  Bishop  reported : 
'*  The  Society's  Missionaries  in  New  Brunswick  maintain  their  usual  good 
character,  being  of  exemplary  life,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their 
clerical  Duty  and  generally  esteemed  by  their  parishioners ;  the  con- 
gregations in  as  flourishing  a  state  as  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  number  of  Communicants  encreased,  and  Fanaticism  on  the 
decline  "  [28].  But  two  years  later  all  of  the  Missionaries  and  **  some 
of  the  laity  also"  lamented  ''in  strong  terms  the  fanaticism"  that 
abounded  and  ''the  many  strolling  teachers"  who  ran  about  the 
country  bringing  "by  their  preaching  and  conduct  the  greatest 
disgrace  both  on  religion  and  morals,"  and  exciting  "  a  spirit  of 
enmity  to  the  Established  Government "  [24]. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  Missions  progressed  in  both 
the  town  and  country  districts.  At  Fredericton  in  1815  the  church, 
"a  very  large  and  handsome  structure,"  was  "constantly  filled  by 
a  devout  and  attentive  congregation,"  there  being  800  Church 
members  and  100  regular  communicants  [25].  The  building  would 
have  been  more  useful  but  for  the  system  of  letting  pews  as  "  private 
property,"  which  operated  "  almost  as  an  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  Church  "  [26]. 

In  1817  the  Society  introduced  the  National  system  of  education 
into  New  Brunswick.  As  early  as  1786  it  had  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  Mission  Schools  [27],  but  now  a  Central  Training  Institution 
similar  to  that  established  at  Halifax  was  formed  in  St.  John's.  The 
movement  received  much  local  support,  and  the  "National"  system 
soon  spread  throughout  the  Province,  many  Dissenters  "eagerly 
embracing  these  means  of  education  and  expressing  no  objection  to 
learning  the  Church  Catechism"  [28]. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  has  been  the  aid  afforded  by 
the  Society  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  Hitherto 
the  supply  of  clergymen  had  been  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  country.  From  Woodstock  to  Grand  Falls,  a  distance  of  nearly 
80  miles,  there  was  in  1819  a  district  inhabited  by  disbanded  soldiers, 
among  whom  there  was  "  no  Christian  Minister  of  any  denomination  " 
"  and  no  religion  whatever."  For  the  payment  of  their  military  allow- 
ance it  was  necessary  that  an  oath  should  be  administered.  A  justice 
of  the  peace,  "a  good  old  Churchman,"  went  up  for  that  purpose, 
but  "  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  after  half  a  day's  seaidi 
that  a  Bible  could  be  found."  On  hearing  of  this  the  Society  sent  a 
supply  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  &c.  and  appointed  two  school- 
masters  for  these  people  [29].    Many  other  districts  were  in  a  sinailar 
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condition.  Soon  after  assuming  the  government  of  New  Bmnswiok 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  "in  his  desire  to  place  the  Established  Church  *' 
^on  a  more  resectable  footing  and  in  his  anxiety  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  religion  throughont  its  remote  districts,  in  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  and  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  regular 
Clergy,'*  addressed  a  circular  (1825)  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  "  and  other  characters  of  influence  and  respectability  '* 
inqoiring  of  them  the  best  method  of  effecting  this  object,  and  asking 
for  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  religion  in  their  several  districts. 
The  answers  showed  that  for  the  whole  province,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  80,000,  there  were  **  but  sixteen  resident  Clergymen 
scattered  over  a  space  of  country  of  upwards  of  27,000  square  miles, 
and  twenty-six  Churches,''  some  unfinished  [80]. 

The  opinions  upon  the  utility  of  employing  Visiting  Missionaries  as 
suggested  by  the  Governor  were  in  •*  general  favourable,"  and  although 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  writer  was  biassed  by  dissenting 
interest,  "in  no  case  "  " was  the  measure  opposed.**  The  spirit  of 
the  province  at  this  time  was  "  imdoubtedly  a  Church  spirit,"  "  its 
own  acknowledged  members"  forming  **  a  majority  over  any  single 
sect "  and  being  **  staunch  and  true  "  *  [31]. 

The  immediate  steps  taken  by  the  Governor  to  meet  the  religious 
wants  of  the  settlers  were  to  promote  the  erection  of  churches  [82] 
apd  of  an  institution  where  clergymen  might  be  trained.  The  estab- 
lishment of  King's  College,  Fredericton,  in  1828  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
exertions,  and  the  Society  readily  co-operated  in  extending  the  blessings 
of  the  institution  by  providing  scholarships  for  the  training  of  candi- 
ittea  for  the  ministry  [see  p.  777]  [88]. 

Foremost  in  promoting  the  erection  of  churches  was  the  Rev.  C. 
MiLNEB  of  Sackville.  His  practice  was  to  work  with  the  people, 
vA  where  any  backwardness  was  shown  he  *' walked  with  his  axe 
^  the  forest  and  shamed  them  into  exertions  by  cutting  down  the  first 
twe"  to  be  "  used  in  the  building."  Tlie  churches  at  Sackville, 
Amherst,  Chediac,  and  Westmoreland  owed  their  erection  chiefly  to 
^  influence  and  labour.  Finding  the  expenses  arising  from  horse 
^  and  ferries  in  ser\ing  his  districts,  more  than  he  could  afford,  he 
poiehased  a  boat  '*  and  often  rowed  himself,  in  storms  when  no  person 
▼Gold  venture  with  him."  Once,  on  his  way  to  church,  while  crossing 
*  dangeroos  river,  his  horse's  leg  got  fixed  in  the  ice,  from  which  ho 
^^  it  by  cutting  a  passage  with  a  small  pocket  knife.  But  in  doing  this 
I* his  hands  and  arms  .  .  .  were  completely  frozen,  like  solid  masses  of 
Kc,  to  his  elbows,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  recovered  by  immersion 
in  ndrits  "  [84]. 

In  1825  the  province  suffered  from  another  element.  On  October  7 
*lNmt  one-third  of  the  town  of  Fredericton  was  burnt,  and  on  the  same 
^V'Onng  what  was  then  described  as  ''the  most  extensive  and 
'tttmctive  fire  perhaps  ever  heard  of"  took  place  at  Miramichi. 
''^nu)le  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  one  continued  blaze," 
^  there  being  a  hurricane  at  the  time,  **  the  devouring  element  spread 
^wonderful  velocity,  and  .  .  .  a  most  hideous,  roaring  noise."  With 

*  "Tbe  loTaliy "  of  New  Brunswick  was  attribnted  by  Archdeacon  Best  in  1827  to 
yt  "general  feeling"  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Enghind  which  existed  there  *'  to  a 
^fN  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  British  America  *'  [Sla]. 
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the  exception  of  a  bouse  or  two  the  whole  of  Newcastle  and  Douglas 
Town  was  destroyed.  Many  lives  were  lost,  some  by  rushing  into  th& 
river.  The  anniversary  of  the  event  was  "  observed  by  all  denomina- 
tions as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  "  [85]. 

For  quite  ten  years  there  had  been  an  entire  absence  of  episcopal 

ministrations  in  New  Brunswick  owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Stanseb» 

the  second  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  1826  brought  with  it  an  episcopal 

visit  from  Bishop  John  Inqlis,  when  19  churches  were  consecrated 

.  and  1 ,720  persons  were  confirmed  [36 J. 

All  that  could  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  in  New 
Brunswick  by  a  non-resident  Bishop  that  did  he,  and  cheerfully  he  bore 
his  share  of  the  privations  involved  in  visiting  this  part  of  his  large, 
diocese.  In  1835  we  hear  of  him  being  welcomed  in  the  wilderness 
*' with  torches  and  bonfires"  at  Stanley,  where  a  congregation  of  60 
persons  gathered  together  in  a  wooden  shed  for  Divine  Ser\ice.  The 
Bishop  *'  preached  the  first  sermon  that  was  delivered  on  this  spot  and 
endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  place  where  only  a. 
few  months  before,  the  untamed  beasts  of  the  forest  were  the  only 
occupants  "  [87].  This  year's  visitation  occupied  two  months,  every 
toil  being  "  lightened  "  by  a  well-encouraged  hope  "  that,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  this  portion  of  the  Gospel  vineyard  "  was  **  in  a  state 
of  progress  and  improvement."  The  Missionaries,  '^  exemplary  in 
their  lives  and  conversation,"  were  *' labouring  faithfully  through  many 
difficulties,"  and  to  him  it  was  "  a  dehghtful  task  to  share  in  their 
labours  and  their  prayers"  [88].  Their  labours  at  this  period  most 
have  been  great,  for  there  were  only  28  clergymen  to  serve  eighty 
parishes,  and  more  than  half  of  these  parishes  were  without  a  Churcn 
building.  With  a  view  to  meeting  these  deficiencies  and  ultimately 
to  supporting  the  entire  estabhshment  from  local  sources,  a  ChuroL 
Society  was  formed  for  New  Brunswick  in  1886  [89],  One  of  the 
earliest  members  of  this  institution,  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Chipman,. 
bequeathed  £10,000  to  it  at  his  death  in  1852,  and  already  by  meana 
of  its  grants  27  churches  and  stations  were  being  served  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  left  unoccupied  [40]. 

In  1845  the  province  was  erected  into  a  diocese,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Fredericton  hailed  the  appointment  of  the  first  Bishop  (Dr.  J» 
Medley)  ''as  an  event,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
calculated  to  have  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  in  ameUorating  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  condition  of  this  Province."  They  also  assured 
the  Bishop  of  their  ''  fervent  desire  to  co-operate  "  '*  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  Christianity  throughout  this  iniant  Colony."  At  his  first 
service  in  the  cathedral  "150  persons  communicated,  among  whom  were 
some  coloured  people  who  had  walked  six  miles  to  be  present "  [41]. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Bishop  was  the  erection  of  a  cathedral» 
and  generally  '^  the  increase  of  Church  room  for  the  poor."  He  **  stead- 
fastly resisted  the  advice  of  those  who  wished  to  deprive  the  cathedral 
of  the  advantages  of  seats  free  and  open  to  all "  [42]. 

The  example  of  the  cathedral  with  its  daily  service  and  frequeni 
commimions  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  diocese.  In  the  majority 
of  churches  seats  are  now  "  free  to  all "  [48]. 

Within  two  years  [1845-7]  the  number  of  Clergy  had  been  raised 
from  80  to  44,  but  still  in  passing  through  the  country  there  wis 
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** mournful  evidence  of  its  spiritual  destitution  '* — "  separate  and  lonely 
graves  scattered  about  on  farms  or  by  the  roadside,  without  any  mark 
of  Christian  or  even  common  sepulture."  **  Men  and  beasts"  were 
*•  mingled  together,"  "our  brethren  .  .  .  committed  to  the  earth  without 
^ign  of  salvation,  without  any  outward  token  of  Christian  fellowship, 
t>r  a  future  resurrection  "  [44]. 

Every  year  made  the  Bishop  "  more  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
ttdvantages  "  bestowed  on  the  country  by  the  Society.  "  Without  its 
fostering  aid  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in  many  of  the  country 
^fissions  to  maintain  a  Clergyman  ...  in  ordinary  decency."  Even 
sectarian  preachers,  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  were 
**  unable  to  maintain  themselves  long  in  any  one  place  "  [45]. 

In  1862  he  pressed  on  his  flock  the  fact  that  since  1795  the  Society 
bad  contributed  i^200,000  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
among  them.  His  appeal  to  relieve  the  Society  from  the  burden  of 
farther  support  met  with  a  prompt  response  from  the  Clergy,  who, 
though  many  of  them  were  poor,  gave  nearly  £1,000,  and  the  Bishop 
t^ded  £800  [46]. 

That  the  Society's  expenditure  had  borne  good  fruit  was  shown  by 

ihe  Rev.  S.  Thomson  of  St.  Stephen^s,  who  in  summing  up  forty  years' 

progress  in  one  district  said :    '*  Contrast  the  state   of  this  county 

^Charlotte)  as  respects  the  Church  when  I  came  to  it  in  1821  with  its 

«tate  now.      Then  there  were  no  Church  buildings — save  one  in  St. 

Andrew's  and  one  imperfectly  finished  here ;    now  it  has  one  in  every 

pwish,  save  Deer  Island ;  nine  parish  Churches  and  three  Chapels.  .  .  . 

Five  of  these  parish  Churches  were  got  up  by  my  brother  and  myself." 

These  new    churches    were   "handsome    and   convenient  buildings 

wid  well  filled  by  devout  worshipping  congregations  "  and  all  through 

tiie  county  **  heartfelt  religion  "  had  sensibly  increased  and  "many  of 

the  besetting  sins  of  new  countries  "  had  **  greatly  diminished  "  [47]. 

The  King's  Clear  congregation  at  this  time  included  "several 
^Dailies  of  coloured  people,"  descendants  of  negro  refugees.  Before 
Reopening  of  the  Mission  "  they  were  all  Anabaptists,"  but  were  now 
**  exemplary  and  consistent  members  of  the  Church  "  [48].  It  should 
^  added  that  between  1786  and  1800  only  three  years  passed  without 
*be  baptism  of  negroes  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Society's 
Missionaries  at  one  or  other  of  the  following  places :  Maugerville, 
St.  John's,  Fredericton,  Gagetown,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Woodstock. 
The  blacks  who  took  refuge  in  New  Brunswick  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  not  numerous,  but  wherever  they  settled 
^fi  Missionaries  appear  to  have  sought  them  out.  The  number 
Peptized  in  the  period  referred  to  varied  from  two  or  three  to  twelve 
^  a  year.  On  one  occasion  88  (26  adults)  were  admitted  at  Mauger- 
▼iDe[49]. 

In  1822  the  school  for  children  of  persons  of  colour  at  St.  John's 
"*i  " succeeded  beyond  expectation"  [49a].  Another  negro  settle- 
'"^t  m  the  neighbourhood  (Portland  parish)  was  formed  about 
1^.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  "  desirous  of  giving  permanency  to 
*^  title  of  occupation,"  yet  "  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  that 
i^t  result  from  conferring  on  them  in  their  present  degraded  state 
^  deotive  franchise  and  other  rights  incident  to  the  possession  of  a 
^hdd,"  granted  them  leases  of  reserved  lands  for  99  years.     Their 
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"  truly  deplorable  "  condition  moved  the  Society  to  grant  an  allowance 
for  a  schoolmaster  for  them  [50]. 

The  Bishop  stated  in  1868  the  Society  had  **  fostered  and  assisted 
every  Mission  in  the  whole  country,  till  we  have  learned  (and  in  aU 
the  towns  we  have  learned)  to  sustain  our  own  Church  by  oar  own 
unaided  exertions  "  [51].  The  need  of  such  help  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  New  Brunswick,  compared  with  some  parts  of  Canada,  is  very 
poor ;  the  value  of  the  Crown  glebes*  bestowed  on  the  Church  ia 
extremely  small,  and  the  immigrants  having  been  chiefly  Scotch  and 
Irish  have  mostly  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Eoman  Catholics.  Still  the  Anglican  Church,  with  '*the  benevolent 
and  constant  aid  "  of  the  Society,  has  not  only  been  enabled  to  hold 
her  own  [52]  but  to  tell  of  accessions  from  those  of  other  denominations. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1876,  when  a  colony  of 
Danish  immigrants — Lutherans — who  had  been  ministered  to  for  five 
years  at  New  Denmark  by  one  of  their  own  persuasion,  were  at  their 
own  request  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England.  Their  catechist, 
Mr.  Hansen,  received  ordination  from  Bishop  Medley,  and  at  the  first 
confirmation  held  among  them  **  their  joy  was  unbounded."  In  com- 
pliance with  their  home  customs,  the  Bishop  when  confirming  called 
each  candidate  by  name  [58]. 

While  the  older  Missions  are  becoming  self-supporting  there  are 
still  many  districts  in  New  Brimswick  which  are  unable  to  support 
their  own  clergymen.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  places  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  a  clergyman  for  eight  years.  In  one  settle- 
ment was  a  woman  **  who  had  never  ceased  sending  her  subscription 
to  the  Diocesan  Church  Society,"  while  waiting  year  after  year,  hoping 
against  hope,''  for  a  clergyman  to  baptize  her  child,  and  at  last,  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  Sacrament,  even  when  irregularly  administered,, 
had  obtained  it  from  a  Lay  Teacher"  [54]. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Medley  in  1892  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Eingdon,  who  since  1881  had  been  acting  as  coadjutor  Bishop  [55]. 

Statistics. — In  New  Brunswick  (area,  27,822  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1788- 
1892)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  21G  Missionaries  and  planting  101  Central  Stations  (as 
detailed  on  pp.  864-7),  there  are  now  821,268  inhabitants,  of  whom  48,095  are  Churai 
Members,  ander  the  care  of  73  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  p.  768;  aee  also  tiha 
Table  on  p.  192.] 
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*  8,900  acres  of  land  were  reserved  by  Government  for  the  Church  in  New  Bnms> 
wick  abont  1785,  5,800  being  for  glebes  and  8,600  for  schools  j  bnt  here,  M  in  Not 
'Scotia,  low ocearred  from  squatterB  [62a]. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

PROVINCES  OF  QUEBEC  AND  ON  TABIC  {OLD  CANADA). 

Old  Cakada,  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  was  taken  posses- 
■lOD  of  by  the  French  in  1625.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  explored  by  Jacques  Cartier  ten 
7eMs  later;  and  in  1608,  under  Champlain,  their  first  settlement  was  founded  at  Quebec, 
b  1612  four  Recollect  Priests  were  sent  from  France  to  convert  the  Indians.  Other 
^'nuui  Catholic  Missionaries  followed,  and  the  Abb^  Laval  (appointed  a  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  1(59)  became  in  1670  the  first  Bishop  of  that  Colony.  Meanwhile  Kirk*  had  in  1629 
csptnred  Quebec,  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  three  years,  when  under 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  it  was  relinquished.  Its  recapture  by  Wolfe  in  1759  led  to  the 
<*Ki(m  of  the  whole  of  Old  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1768.  Two  years  later  the 
P<>pQlstion  of  the  province  was  estimated  by  Governor  Murray  to  be  about  69,000.  Of 
^^  the  Protestants  were  few,  numbering  only  19  families  in  the  towns  of  Quebec  and 
■mtresL  **  The  rest  of  that  persuasion,  a  few  half-pay  officers  excepted,"  he  described 
**"  traders,  mechanics  and  publicans  .  .  .  most  of  them  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean 
^^Bcation,  or  soldksrs,  disbanded  at  the  reduction  of  the  troops  ...  in  general,  the  most 
^'''''^ral  collection  of  men  "  he  "  ever  knew ;  of  course  little  calculated  to  make  the  new 
"ihjeets  enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion,  and  customs."  The  white  population  was 
5<>iBPQtedt  to  be  140,000  in  1789,  about  26,000  being  English,  who  were  "  rapidly 
™<^^«»ing  1^  emigrations  from  the  Revolted  Colonies."  In  1791  the  province  was 
^^^ided  into  two  provinces,  the  eastern  being  styled  "  Lower  Canada "  (now  Quebec) 
•J^the  Western  "Upper  Canada"  (now  Ontario).  To  the  honour  of  Upper  Canada  it 
*{>^  be  recorded  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  its  Legislature  (1792)  was  the  abolition  of 
"Jjl^ny— an  example  which  the  mother  country  and  her  other  colonies  wore  slow  to 
^**^,  The  two  provinces  were  re-united  into  one  Government  in  1840.  On  the  con- 
^^  hy  Great  Britain  the  existing  Church  was  guaranteed  undisturbed  possession  of 
"^■ndi  endowments,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Quebec  Province  are  still 
^^VBU  Catholic.    In  Upper  Canada  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Htthebto  "  a  Eev.  Mr.  Brooke  "  has  been  credited  with  having  been 
"Uie  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  officiated  in  Quebec.'  * 
Tbe  same  wnter  states  (and  no  man  of  his  time  could  speak  with 
^  antboritv  on  the  subject)  *'  there  is  no  record  of  his  life  or  pro- 
^mngs.,    £La  arrivedf  it  is  supposed,  almost  immediately  after  the 

•  See  page  107.  t  R- 1789,  p.  61. 
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conquest.  The  three  next  clergymen  of  whom  we  find  anj  mention, 
seem  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government,  under  the  expectation 
that  an  impression  might  be  made  on  the  French  Canadians  by 
clergymen  who  could  perform  the  Anglican  service  in  the  French 
language.'*  [See  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins'  Annals  of  the  Diocese  of 
QTiebec,  S.P.C.K.,  1849,  pp.  13-14.] 

A  close  study  of  the  Society's  Journals  would  have  led  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  these  statements  and  to  the  advancement  of  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Quebec.    On  October  23, 

1759,  the  Rev.  Michael  Houdin,  Itinerant  Missionary  of  the  Society 
in  New  Jersey,  wrote  from  Quebec  intreating  that  his  absence  from  his 
Mission  might  not  bring  him  under  the  Society's  displeasure,  as  what 
he  had  done  had  "  been  in  obedience  to  Lord  Loudon  and  other 
succeeding  Commanders"  (of  the  British  forces),  '^  who  depended  much 
on  his  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country."  After  the  reduction 
of  Quebec  he  asked  leave  to  return  to  his  Mission,  but  the  Governor, 
General  Murray,  **  ordered  him  to  shay  telling  him  there  was  no  other 
person  to  be  depended  upon  for  intelligence  of  the  French  proceedings," 
and  that  he  would  acquaint  the  Society  therewith.  Mr.  Houdin  added 
that  he  as  well  as  the  public  had  '*  received  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  the  brave  General  Wolfe  who  promised  to  remember  his  labour  and 
services,"  and  that  he  hoped  to  return  to  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of 

1760.  He  was  however  **  detained  by  General  Amherst  in  Canada" 
far  on  into  1761,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Mission  to  the  French 
Refugees  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York  [pp.  59,  855].  Formerly  Mr. 
Houdin  had  been  Superior  of  a  Convent  in  Canada,  but  having  become 
a  convert  to  the  Church  of  England  he  was  (after  some  years'  proba- 
tion) appointed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  "  acquitted  himself  well "  [1]. 

Another  Missionary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  attended 
the  British  troops  to  Canada  in  1759  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to 
the  British  soldiers  and  to  their  Mohawk  allies,  who  formed  part  of  his 
charge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany,  New  York.  In  1760  he  was 
**  obliged  to  return  to  Montreal  for  the  winter  season  by  express  orders 
from  General  Amherst,  who  seem'd  extremely  sensible  of  the  incon- 
veniency  of  removing  him  from  his  Mission  for  so  long  a  time  but  said 
it  must  be  so,  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  a 
town  where  all  the  old  inhabitants  are  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  by  the 
regular  and  decent  performance  of  the  public  offices  of  our  Church." 

On  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  **  aU 
left  in  their  respective  parishes  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
French  inhabitants,"  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  promised  **  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  recommend  the  Church  of  England  by  the  public  and  constant  per- 
formance of  its  Divine  Worship,  and  by  keeping  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  both  with  Clergy  and  Laity."  To  assist  him  in  hie 
work  the  Society  sent  him  a  supply  of  French  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books  and  of  *'  tracts  in  French  on  the  chief  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Protestants  and  Papists,  wrote  with  the  most  Christian  temper." 
^' The  British  merchants  with  the  garrison"  in  Montreal  made  "a 
considerable  congregation,"  who  assembled  ''regularly  for  Divine 
Worship  on  Sundays  and  other  Festivals."  From  November  1760  to 
July  1763  he  baptized  100  children,  and  he  **  administered  the  holy 
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CommnDion  to  80  or  40  persons  at  a  time/'  **  As  by  the  Capitula- 
tion "  no  provision  was  made  *'  for  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Estabhshed 
Church,"  Mr.  Ogilvie's  congregation  were  "under  a  necessity  bt 
making  use  of  one  of  the  chapels  "  [Roman  Catholic],  which  was  *'  the 
cause  of  much  discontent.'* 

The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  40  miles  distance 
were  "  extremely  attached  to  the  Ceremonials  of  the  [Roman  Catholic] 
Ghorch,"  and  had  been  "  taught  to  believe  the  Enghsh  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Mystery  of  Man's  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ."  As  these 
Indians  spoke  the  Mohawk  language  Mr.  Ogilvie  ''endeavoured  to 
remove  their  prejudices  and  by  showing  them  the  Liturgy  of  our 
Church  in  their  Mother  Tongue,"  he  "  convinced  many  of  them  that 
we  were  their  fellow  Christians." 

The  need  of  fixing  a  school  and  a  Clergyman  at  Montreal  was 
urged  by  him,  and  he  placed  his  services  at  the"  Society's  command," 
but  in  the  autunm  of  1764  *'  his  uncertain  and  unsettled  situation  at 
Montreal  together  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,"  induced  him 
to  accept  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York.  During  his  residence  in  Montreal  Mr.  Ogilvie  succeeded  in 
gathering  congregations  which  became  ''numerous  and  flourishing" 
under  his  care;  but  after  his  departure,  for  want  of  shepherding, 
they  dwindled  away,  and  "many  converts  who  under  him  had  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Popery  "  returned  again  "  to  the  bosom  of  their 
former  Church,"  and  carried  with  them  "  some  members  of  ours  "  [2].  • 
Referring  now  to  Mr.  Brooke's  ministrations  we  find  the  Society  in 
January  1762  considering  a  letter  from  "the  Civil  Officers,  Merchants 
and  Traders  in  Quebec,"  dated  August  29,  1761,  representing  "in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  British  Protestant  inhabitants  that  the 
Bev.  John  Brooke  has  been  personally  known  to  many  of  them  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Fleet  and  Army  from  Britain  in  1757  and  to  all  of  them 
by  their  attendance  on  his  Ministry  for  more  than  a  year  past,"  and 
asking  that  he  might  be  estabhshed  a  Missionary  there,  and  pro- 
mising to  contribute  to  his  support.  The  petition  was  supported  by 
General  Murray  [L.,  Sept.  1, 1761],  "  in  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Protestants  in  bis  Government,"  and  "  from  a  twenty 
years'  knowledge  of  him  and  a  particular  attention  to  his  conduct  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  for  upwards  of  a  year  past."  "  In  com- 
passion to  a  numerous  body  of  poor  children "  General  Murray 
appointed  "a  schoolmaster  of  competent  sufficiency  and  good 
character  for  their  instruction"  (viz.,  Serjeant  Watts),  and  assigned 
him  a  "  proper  room  and  dwelling,"  but  both  the  General  and  Mr. 
Brooke  [L.,  Sept.  1,  1761]  desired  assistance  in  supporting  the  school; 

ihe  latter  cdso  asked  for  salary  for  a  schoolmistress,  and  for  EngUsh  and 

French  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  &c.  for  the  soldiers  and  the  (RG.) 

Clergy. 

The  Society  decided  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 

sobject  of  these  communications  [3] . 

In  February  1764  General  Murray  was  assured 

"thtl  the  Society  have  the  most  grateful  sense  of  his  good  disposition  towards  them 
^tty  partionlar  attention  he  is  pleased  to  pay  to  the  state  of  Religion  in  his 
^'^I'vuMse  and  they  will  not  fail  to  consider  his  request  of  having  a  Missionary 
*9P<)>nted  aft  Qaeoeo  as  icon  as  the  Govemment  have  taken  that  matter  onder 


their  ^consideration  and  in  the  meantime  have  ordered  80  French  Bibles  80  French 
Testaments  50  small  French  and  50  small  English  Common  Prayer  Books  to  be 
«ent  to  Mr.  Brooke,  to  be  distributed  as  he  shall  think  proper  '*  [4]. 

Nearly  a  year  later  (January  25, 1765)  a  petition  was  received  from 
the  ''  Chief  Justice,  Civil  Officers  and  others  of  the  City  and  Province 
of  Quebec  '*  (March  1,  1764),  representing,  "  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  Protestant  inhabitants,"  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Brooke  had 
been  resident  in  that  place  '^  upwards  of  4  years,"  most  of  the  time 
**  in  quality  of  Deputy  Begimental  Chaplain  and  since  of  Chaplain  to 
the  Garrison ;  appointments  very  inadequate  to  the  Importance  of  his 
office,  the  labour  of  his  cure,  and  that  respectable  appearance  which 
he  ought  to  sustain  for  his  greater  usefulness,  amongst  a  Clergy  and 
PeoplCi  strangers  to  our  Nation  and  prejudiced  against  our  Faith  and 
BeUgion."  They  tlierefore  requested  the  Society  to  add  to  his  existing 
appointment ''  that  of  a  Missionary/'  and  to  appoint ''  another  Mis- 
sionary to  Officiate  in  French  *'  and  to  assist  Dr.  Brooke  in  his  English 
duties.  In  recommending  the  petition  Dr.  Brooke  [L.,  Nov.  1, 1764] 
added  *'  that  some  of  the  Dissenting  party  "  were  *'  getting  subscrip- 
tions for  a  minister  of  their  own  and  forming  a  scheme  of  dividing 
from  the  Church,  which  should  they  succeed,"  would  "  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  Protestant  interest,"  as  it  would  '' create  great  con- 
tempt in  the  minds  of  the  Clergy  and  people  there  to  see  the 
Protestants  so  few  in  number,  and  yet  divided  among  themselves  "  [5]. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Society  the  President  reported  that  he 
had  received  letters  &om  the  Bev.  Mr.  Samuel  Bennet,  dated  Montreal* 
Nov.  19, 1764,  stating  that  in  Canada  there  were  "  but  two  Protestant 
Clergymen  himself  included,"  that  ''this  unhappy  neglect  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  form  a  religious  establishment"  there,  was  **so 
improved  by  the  Friars  and  Jesuits  as  to  induce  the  French  inhabitants 
to  look  upon  their  conquerors  in  an  odious  light  and  to  become  more 
impatient  of  the  English  yoke."  Montreal,  where  Mr.  Bennet  was 
"  accidentally  stationed  "  that  winter  (by  General  Gage's  orders)  was 
<'  a  large  city  inhabited  by  near  100  British  Families,  besides  many 
French  Protestants  .  .  .  also  a  garrison  containing  two  Begiments  of 
Soldiers,"  who  frequently  married  "  with  French  women  and  for  want 
of  Protestant  Clergymen  "  were  "  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Bomish 
Priests  to  baptize  their  children."  Mr.  Bennet  expressed  his  intention 
of  returning  to  England  with  his  regiment  unless  the  Society  should 
appoint  him  a  salary,  in  which  case  he  would  give  up  his  chaplainship 
and  remain  [6]. 

The  Society  gave  due  consideration  to  these  communications,  and 
after  its  representations  the  Government  provided  three  Clergymen 
primarily  for  the  French  Protestants,  but  who  also,  according  to  their 
abihty,  ministered  to  the  Enghsh.  Two  of  them  were  Swiss,  viz.» 
Mons.  de  Montmollin  (in  English  orders,  stationed  at  Quebec),  and  the 
Bev.  David  Chabrand  de  Lisle  (Montreal) ;  the  third,  Mons.  Legere 
Jean  Baptist  Noel  Yeyssi^res  (Trois  Bivieres^,  was  a  discredited  Be- 
collect  fnar.  To  assist  them  in  their  work  the  Society  supplied  them 
with  English  and  French  Prayer  Books,  Bibles,  and  other  religiotiB 
books,  but  their  ministrations  were  less  acceptable  than  liad  been 
anticipated.    Colonel   Clans   stated  in  1782  that    the  ^'  Disfleiiting 
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Governor*'  appointed  over  the  Province  at  its  conquest  had  represented 
the  namber  of  French  Protestants  there  as  consisting  of"  some  hundreds 
of  families,  when  in  fact  there  were  hardly  a  dozen.''  Hence  the 
snpersession  of  Dr.  Ogilvie — *'an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the 
Choroh  ** — by  French  Clergymen  had  "  been  a  fiatal  measure/* 

Mr.  de  Lisle  reported  in  1767  that  the  Romish  priests  availed 
themselves  greatly  '*  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  those  parts/' *' persuading  the  Canadians  that  the  Government'* 
had  "not  religion  at  heart."  Being  "destitute  of  a  decent  place  of 
worship,"  he  was  "  forced  to  perform  it  in  the  Hospital  Chapel."  Two 
Canadians  and  one  German  had  "  made  their  recantations,"  and  in 
the  year  he  had  baptized  58  children,  a  negro  boy,  and  an  Indian  child, 
and  "  married  22  couple."  The  English  inhabitants  of  Montreal  at 
this  time,  though  mostly  Presbyterians,  attended  the  Church  service 
constantly.  But  in  1784-5  the  Dissenters  "  being  weary  of  attending 
the  ministry  of  a  man  they  could  not  understand  and  for  other  reasons  " 
''entered  into  a  liberal  subscription  for  a  Presbyterian  minister," 
and  chose  a  Mr.  Bethune,  formerly  chaplain  in  the  84th  Begiment» 
**  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments  and  good  morals,  and  not  unfriendly  to 
our  Church,"  having  ••  regularly  attended  Divine  Service  and  joined 
in  it,  till  he  obtained  this  appointment."* 

From  Quebec  Mr.  Montmollin  wrote  in  1770-1  that  his  congrega- 
tion ''  daily  grows  smaller,"  rehgion  "  being  little  regarded  in  those 
parts."  Of  Mons.  Yeyssi^res  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  reported  in 
1789:  he  "does  us  no  credit  and  is  almost  useless  as  a  Clergy- 
man "  [7]. 

In  1773  a  "Committee  for  erecting  a  School  at  Montreal"  appealed 
for  assistance  in  establishing  it,  but  the  Society  regarded  the  request 
"  as  not  yet  properly  coming  within  "  its  province  [8]. 

The  year  1777  brought  with  it  to  Canada  refugees  from  the  revolted 
Colonies  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  among  them  the  Rev. 
John  Doty,  S.P.G.  Missionary  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  who,  having 
"been  made  twice  a  prisoner,"  found  it  necessary  **to  retire  with 
his  family  into  Canada."  His  distresses  in  removing  were  lessened 
by  his  having  been  appointed  *' Chaplain  to  His  Majesty's  Royal 
B^iment  of  New  York."  As  a  great  part  of  the  New  York  Mohawksf 
had  joined  the  royal  army,  he  was  able  to  serve  them  also.  On  an 
allotment  about  six  miles  distant  from  Montreal  the  Mohawks  in  1778 
"  built  a  few  temporary  huts  for^  their  ^imiUes  and  ...  a  log 
house  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  Church  and  a  Council  room."  In 
it  Mr.  Doty  ofiBciated  "  to  the  whole  assembled  village,  who  behaved 
with  apparent  seriousness  and  devotion  " ;  and  on  his  admonishing 
them  to  remember  their  baptismal  vows,  and  assuring  them  of  his 
readiness  to  do  anything  for  them  in  his  power,  one  of  their  Chiefs 
answered  for  the  whole  "  that  they  would  never  forget  their  baptismal 
obligations,  nor  tne  religion  they  had  been  educated  in,  and  that  it 
revived  their  hearts  to  find  once  more  a  Christian  Minister  among 
them,  and  to  meet  together,  as  formerly,  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God."  Bo  fiur  as  Mr.  Doty  could  ascertain,  these  Mohawks  from  the 
Sodeiy's  Mission  at  Fort  Hunter  were  "  more  civilized  in  their  manners^ 
ibui  any  other  Indians  "  [9]. 

*  Two  of  Mr.  Beil»iii«*8  sons  took  Holy  Orders,  and  one  became  Bishop  of  Toronla 
r«i»  pu  878]. 
fSMp.74. 
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Mr.  Doty's  conduct  in  this  matter  received  the  approbation  of 
Colonel  Claus  (Superintendent  of  the  Loyal  Indians),  who  showed 
*'  unremitting  zeal  in  co-operating  with  the  .  .  .  Society  to  promote  a 
true  sense  '*  of  **  religion  among  the  Indians/'  having  provided  them 
with  a  log  house  for  a  church  and  school,  also  with  a  native  teacher, 
a  primer  and  a  revised  edition  of  their  Mohawk  Prayer  Book  [10]. 

In  1781  the  Mohawks  were  rejoined  by  theij  old  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Stuart,  who,  "  after  various  trials  and  distresses  *'  as  a 
loyalist  in  New  York  Province  escaped  to  Canada.  For  some  years 
his  headquarters  were  at  Montreal,  whence  he  visited  the  Molmwks 
both  in  that  neighbourhood  (La  Chine)  and  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
they  began  to  remove  in  1782,  and  where  he  himself  permanently 
aettled  in  1785  [11].    [See  also  pp.  73-4,  164.] 

In  the  meantime  the  Society  had  been  made  well  acquainted  with 
the  religious  needs  of  Canada  through  Mr.  Doty,  who  had  paid  two 
visits  to  England  (between  1781-8).  On  the  second  occasion  he  drew 
up  (in  January  1788),  **  Minutes  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  Province  of  Canada,"  which  are  here  printed  almost  in  full : — 

"  1.  The  Canadian  Papists  (which  are  very  numerous)  are  in  general  a  weU 
disposed  people  ;  attached  indeed  to  their  own  religion,  yet  inclined  to  think  well 
of  Serioiis  Protestants  ;  and  in  many  respects,  open  to  conviction. 

"  2.  The  French  Protestants  in  Canada  are,  at  this  time  about  10  or  12  in  number, 
and  probably  never  exceeded  20 :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  Protestants, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  amounted  to  more  than  10  times  as 
many ;  and  are  now  estimated  at  no  less  than  6,000  beside  the  troops. 

"3.  To  the  former  of  these,  three  French  Clergymen  were  sent*  out  by 
Government,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,*  appointed  to  their  respective  parishes 
fviz'.  QiteheCy  Trots  liiviercsy  and  Montreal)  by  a  Royal  Mandamus,  with  a  stipend 
of  £200  sterling  per  annum,  paid  to  each  of  them  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Province,  besides  which  one  of  them  is  Chaplain  to  the  garrison  where  he  resides. 

**4.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  (natives  of  Switzerland  and  doubtless,  men 
of  abihty  in  their  own  language)  perform,  as  well  as  they  can,  in  English  ;  but 
there  is  not  one  English  Clergyman  settled  in  all  the  Province  (excepting  an 
Independent  Minister,  who  has  a  small  congregation  at  Quebec  where  he  has 
resided  for  some  years  past),  nor  is  there  a  single  Protestant  Church,  the  Protestants 
being  obliged  to  make  use  of  Romish  Chapels.f 

"  5.  The  paucity  of  French  hearers  hath  so  far  set  aside  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service  and  preaching  in  French,  that  during  four  years'  residence  in  Canada,  the 
writer  of  these  Minutes  doth  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  four  sermons  in  that 
language. 

*'  6.  Catechising,  however  important  in  its  consequences,  is  a  practice  unknown 
in  that  country  :  and  the  sad  effects  of  so  great  an  omission  are  visible— too  many 
of  the  rising  generation  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Popery,  Irreligion  and  Infidelity. 

••  7.  The  evening^  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  performed :  The 
weekly  prayer  days,  Saints'  Days  <fec.,  are  totally  neglected  :  and  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  administered  not  above  3  or  4  times  in  a  year  at  Montreal,  not 
-60  often  at  Quebec  and  not  at  all  at  Trois  Rivieres. 


•  [^See  p.  188.  It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Veyssiferes  was  "  sent  out " — more  probably 
he  was  already  on  the  spot,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Government.  His  incumbency  (at 
'Three  Rivers)  lasted  from  1767  to  1796.  Mr.  De  Lisle's  first  communication  with  tJbe 
.Society  was  in  1767  ;  and  M.  de  MontmoUiu's  name  appears  in  the  Quebec  register  in 
1768.] 

t  [At  Quebec  after  every  English  service,  the  chapel  underwent  '^  a  regular  lustra- 
iion  "  to  remove  the  supposed  poUution  [12a].] 

X  [While  at  Montreid  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  assisted  Mr<  De  Lisle,  the  Swiss  clergyman, 
"  without  any  reward  or  emolument " ;  and  in  1784  he  reported  that  an  afternoon  ^rvice 
%ad  just  been  established  [126].] 
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*'  8.  The  most  destitate  places  are  Sorrel  and  St.  John's.  The  former  is  » 
flourishing  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Rivers  Sorrel  and  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  key  of  Canada  from  the  southward  and 
bids  fair  to  be  in  time  one  of  the  largest  places  in  the  province.  The  number  of 
Protestant  English  families  there  at  present  is  about  40  besides  the  garrison,  which 
is  middling  large.  It  is  just  15  leagues  below  Montreal.  Saint  John's  is  more  of 
a  frontier  town  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Chambly  .  .  .  and  is  about 
5  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  [Champlain].  The  number  of  Protestant 
English  families  there  at  present  is  near  upon  50  :  the  garrison  as  large  as  that 
of  Sorrel.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  families  scattered  in  different 
places.  .  .  . 

**  9.  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  garrisons  of  Niagara  and  Detroit,  though 
not  in  the  Province  of  Canada.  The  latter  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron- about  000  miles  N.S.W.  from  Quebec;  and 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  commands  a  beautiful  country.  It's  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  French  Catholicks  ;  but  there  are  many  English  Protestants  among  them 
and  the  garrison  especially  consisteth  of  English  alone  :  they  have  no  minister, 
but  a  Popish  Missionary.  Niagara  .  .  .  is  also  a  garrison  town.  The  inhabitants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  English  Traders,  and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  likewise  been 
for  some  time  past,  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  loyal  Refugees  from  the 
back  parts  of  the  Colonies ;  and  especially  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Six  Nation 
Indians,  who  have  withdrawn,  with  their  families,  to  the  vicinage  of  that  place, 
where  it  is  likely  they  will  remain  :  among  the  rest  arc  a  part  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Mohawk  nation." 

Then  follows  *'  a  general  estimation  of  the  number  of  Protestani 
English  famihes  in  the  Province  of  Canada,"  the  total  being  746 
fiGkinilies  (250  at  Quebec,  and  160  at  Montreal) ;  besides  60  at  Detroit 
and  40  at  Niagara,  and  **  many  other  English  families  in  the  vicin- 
age of  Quebec  and  Trois  Rivieres,  whose  numbers  cannot  at  present 
be  well  ascertained.**  ''  The  aggregate  of  families  in  Canada  (Protes- 
tant and  Catholic)  is  supposed  to  be  between  50  and  60,000/' 

In  submitting  these  '*  Minutes ''  Mr.  Doty  added,  the  Society 

**  will  not  have  the  rank  weeds  of  Republicanism  and  Independency  to  root  out 
before  they  can  sow  the  pure  seeds  of  the  Qospel,  as  was  too  much  the  case- 
heretofore,  in  the  Ck>lonie8,  but  on  the  contrary  they  will  find  a  people  (like  the* 
good  ground)  in  a  great  measure  prepared  and  made  ready  to  their  hand.  The 
Protestants  to  a  man  are  loyal  subjects,  and  in  general  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  [12]. 

To  gather  these  into  congregations,  and  to  build  them  up  in  the 
faith,  was  an  object  to  which  the  Society  now  directed  its  attention^ 
and  as  Mr.  Doty  "  freely  offered  his  services,"  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  "  trial "  by  appointing  him  to  open  a  Mission  at  Sorrel  [13]. 

After  this  introduction  to  Old  Canada  it  will  be  convenient  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  Society's  work  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  as- 
distinct  as  possible. 

Befereneea  (Chapter  XVni.)— [1]  Jo.,  V.  14,  pp.  285-6;  Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  22-8, 188-4,. 

168 ;  k  1759,  pp.  52-8.     [2]  Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  19, 20,  74-6,  138-4,  295-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  45-8, 

444;  K.  1760,  pp.  46-8 ;  R.  1761,  p.  52 ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  4 ;  R.  1782,  pp.  57-8.    [3]  Jo.,  V.  15, 

TO.  l(»-5.    [4]  Jo.,  V.  16,  p.  90.     [6]  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  280-2.     [6]  Do.,  pp.  284-5.  [7]  Jo., 

V.15j^  168-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  45-8, 90,  280-2  ;  Jo.,  V.  17,  pp.  465-7 ;  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  500-1  •,. 

Jo.,  v.  19,  p.  165  ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  4 ;  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  8, 140 ;  Jo.,  V.  25,  p.  255 ;  R.  1768,  p.  19.. 

W  Jo.,  V.  ao,  pp.  116-16.    [0]  Jo.,  V.  21,  pp.  848-8,  497-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  22,  pp.  36-8 ;  R.  1778, 

ly- W-5;  R.  1779,  pp.  58-4.    [10]  Jo.,  V.  21,  pp.  848-52;  Jo.,  V.  22,  pp.  868-70;  Jo.,. 

^•SJ.pp-  418-14  ;  R.  1781,  pp.  47-8.     [11]  Jo.,  V.  22,  pp.  803-7  ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  20-1, 

1»-71, 207-9,  879  ;  R.  1781,  pp.  45-6 ;  R.  1783,  p.  44  ;  R.  1784,  p.  46.    fl2]  App.  Jo.  A. 

PP-SIM?;  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  41.    [12a]  Hawkins'  '*  Annah  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,"  [126] 

J^  V.  24,  pp.  8^  189.     [131  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  ti62 ;  H.  1783,  p.  43. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC-^(conHnued). 

On  bis  arrival  at  Sorrel  in  1784  tbe  Rev.  John  Doty  found  that 
nearly  dOO  families  of  loyalists,  chiefly  from  New  York,  had  jost 
removed  from  Sorrel  to  Cataracqui,  Upper  Canada.  There  remained 
**  70  families  of  Loyalists  and  other  Protestants "  within  the  town 
and  district.  These,  '*  though  a  mixed  Society,  consisting  of  Dis- 
senters, Lutherans,  and  Churchmen"  all  attended  Divine  worship, 
**  the  Dissenters  conforming  to  the  Liturgy  and  the  Lutherans,  with- 
out exception,  declaring  themselves  members  of  our  Church."  For 
the  first  few  weeks  he  performed  service  **  in  the  Bomish  chapel/* 
but  as  the  continuance  of  that  indulgence  was  inconvenient  he  got 
tbe  permission  of  the  commanding  officer  to  fit  up  ''  a  barrack  "  in 
which  a  congregation  of  about  150  assembled  "  every  Lord's  Day." 
Some  Prayer  Books  and  tracts  which  he  brought  were  gratefully 
received,  and  the  people  also  expressed  their  '*  gratitude  to  the  Society 
for  their  Apostolic  Charity  in  sending  them  a  Missionary  "  [1]. 

Within  two  years  the  communicants  had  increased  from  29  to  50, 
and  in  1785  he  purchased  "  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Sorrel,"  ''being 
part  of  a  bankrupt's  effects,"  "  for  only  15  guineas,"  out  of  a 
collection  of  over  £80  which  he  had  obtained  in  Montreal.  It  was 
**  fitted  for  a  church,  so  as  to  accommodate  above  120  persons,"  and 
opened  for  service  on  Christmas  Day  1785,  when  it  was  crowded,  and 
thirty-two  persons  received  the  Communion.  Soon  after,  Brigadier 
General  Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  gave 
five  guineas,  Captain  Barnes  of  the  B.A.  a  bell,  and  Captain  Gother 
Man  ''  some  boards  and  timber."  This  **  encouraged  them  to  add  a 
steeple  to  their  church  which  was  finished  about  midsummer"  [2]« 
Such  was  the  erection  of  the  first  English  church  in  Old  Canada. 

With  the  aid  of  Lord  Dorchester  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  struc- 
ture, which  was  opened  on  October  8,  1790  [8].  By  1791  the  church 
had  been  pewed  and  become  "  a  very  decent  and  commodious  place  of 
worship."  The  people  in  general  were  "observant  of  the  sacred 
Institutions  of  the  Church  "  ;  their  children  were  sent  to  be  catechised, 
they  themselves  were  **  regular  and  serious  in  their  attendance,"  and 
the  garrison  were  "  no  less  exemplary  "  [4]. 

la  1787  land  was  allotted  by  Government  for  a  church  and  par- 
sonage house,  a  glebe  also  being  promised.  From  this  time  for  many 
years  the  town  was  generally  called  "  William  Henry"  [5]. 

Mr.  Doty  remained  there  till  1802,  occasionally  ministering  in 
other  parts  also.  In  1788  he  heard  that  a  number  of  Germans, 
**  chiefly  the  remains  of  the  troops  lately  in  that  country,"  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  congregation  at  Montreal,  and  with  the 
Governor's  permission,  assembled  on  Sundays  in  the  Court  House. 
They  numbered  158  (118  men),  and  though  very  poor,  paid  Mr.  J.  A. 
Schmidt  £40  a  year  (currency)  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them  and 
instruct  their  children.    They  were  unacquainted  with  English,  bat 
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on  Mr.  Doty  sending  tbem  one  of  the  Society's  German  Prayer  Books 
'*  in  about  10  or  12  days  they  sent  Mr.  Schmidt,  with  two  of  their 
people,  to  request  some  more,  as  they  had  unanimously  determined  to 
conform  to  it."  A  sufficient  supply  was  soon  forthcoming  from  the 
Society  [6]. 

In  1798  Mr.  Doty  visited  *'  a  new  and  flourishing  settlement," 
St.  Armand,  about  90  miles  from  Sorrel.  He  was  received  with  *'  much 
affection^'*  and  had  **  a  serious  and  crowded  audience,  and  baptized 
6  infants  and  one  adult.'*  At  a  second  visit  (in  1799)  he  remained 
twelve  days.  The  district  of  St.  Armand  (18  miles  by  4)  contained 
from  1,200  to  1,500  souls,  all  ''  Protestants  and  a  considerable  part 
professing  the  Church  of  England.*'  They  were  *^  very  earnest  to  have 
a  Missionary,"  and  subscribed  £80  a  year  for  his  support*  [7]. 

The  year  1789  was  memorable  for  the  first  visit  of  an  Anglican 
Bishop  to  Old  Canada.  The  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  province  '*  was 
by  no  means  such  as  could  give  either  strength  or  respect  to  the 
national  profession,"  but  Bishop  Chables  Inolis  of  Nova  Scotia 
exerted  himself  ''  to  put  it  upon  the  best  footing  it  could  .  .  .  admit  of." 
He  fixed  the  Bev.  Philip  Tooseyt  at  Quebec,  and  the  Rev.  John 
TuNSTAL  at  Montreal,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  EngHsh  settlers, 
who  **  very  earnestly  desired  to  have  an  English  Clergyman,"  since 
they  could  ''reap  Httle  advantage"  from  the  mmistrations  of  the 
Government  ministers  appointed  some  years  before  for  the  French 
inhabitants. 

The"  Protestants"  at  Montreal  were  "reckoned  at  2,000";  at 
Quebec  there  were  "not  so  many,"  but  130  were  confirmed  here  and 
170  at  Montreal.  The  Bishop  appointed  Mr.  Toosey  his  Commissary 
for  the  Eastern  limits  of  the  province,  and  he  confirmed  the  Society's 
good  opinion  of  Mr.  Doty  as  "  a  worthy  diligent  Missionary  "  [8]. 

The  need  of  a  resident  Bishop  for  Old  Canada  received  earlier 
recognition  than  the  English  Government  had  been  accustomed  to 
giye  to  such  matters,  for  in  1798  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  thus  relie\ing  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
charge  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.  At  this  time  there  were  still 
only  six  clergymen  in  the  Lower  Province,  including  the  three  French- 
sp^Jdng  ones,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  century  only  one  was  added 
to  the  Society's  list,  viz.,  the  Bishop's  brother,  the  Rev.  Jehosaphat 
Mountain,  appointed  to  Three  Bivers  (Trois  Rivieres)  in  1796. 

At  this  plaice  Divine  Service  had  "  for  some  years  past  been  per- 
formed in  the  Court  House  "  by  M.  Veyssieres,  the  French  clergyman, 
but  a  part  of  the  building  was  now  (1795)  separated  for  a  church,  and 
under  Mr.  Mountain  the  communicants  increased  in  two  years  from 
4  to  18  [9]. 

During  the  next  twelve  yaars  (1794-1807)  only  two  other  Missions 
were  opened  by  the  Society  in  Lower  Canada— Quebec  (Rev.  J.  S. 
Budd)  and  St.  Armand  and  Dunham  (Rev.  R.  Q.  Short),  both  in 
1800  [10]. 

The  reason  for  this  will  appear  from  a  memorial  addressed  by  the 

•  Other  plftoes  vitited  by  Mr.  Doty  were  St.  John's  (afterwards  called  Dorchester), 
IIH  1799,  &c.;  Caldwell's  Manor  and  L'AsEoniption,  1799;  and  Berthier,  1799  or 
Wow  [7a]. 

t  Not  an  SJP.G.  Minionary. 
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Society  to  the  English  Government  in  1807,  after  personal  conference 
with  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
stated  that  the  Churches  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  '*  rather  on  the 
decline  than  advancing  towards  the  state  of  being  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, tho'  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Society  "  was  being  **  ab- 
sorbed in  supporting  them.  None  of  those  in  Canada,  except  at  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Trois  Rivieres"  had  "yet  reached  that  point.  The 
cause  "  was  "  that  the  Protestant  Clergy  were  **  not  legally  established 
or  confirmed  in  their  churches.'*  They  were  "  dependent  on  the  Crown, 
and  their  situation  "  was  "  rendered  uncomfortable,  and  indeed  hardly 
tenable,*'  unless  they  pleased  the  inhabitants,  in  which  **  persons  of 
very  respectable  abihties  and  character  "  often  failed  ;  those  who  suc- 
ceeded best  were  "  native  Americans,"  but  the  supply  of  such  was  diffi- 
cult "for  want  of  proper  education."  There  was  "a  Cathedral,* 
Choir,  and  Choir  Service  at  Quebec  but  not  endowed."  The  Bishop 
had  "  not  the  means  of  enforcing  discipline  over  his  own  Clergy.'* 
"  The  Provision  for  a  Protestant  Clergy  by  Act  of  Parliament  81 
G[eo].  III.,  one-seventh  of  all  lands  granted  since  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  17G2  (one-seventh  being  also  reserved  for  the  CrownJ,"  had  "not 
yet  been  of  much  service."  t  The  building  of  churclies  also  in 
either  province  was  succeeding  " but  ill."  "It  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  inhabitants,"  and  was  sometimes  "  liberally  "  when  they  liked  the 
clergyman,  "  otherwise  not  at  all."  In  the  meantime  in  Canada  the 
Boman  Catholics  had  "  great  advantages  over  the  Protestants,"  and 
had  "lately  usurped  more  than  they  formerly  did,  or  was  intended 
to  be  allowed  them."  They  had  "  even  by  Act  of  Parliament  not  only 
their  parishes  but  even  tithes."  The  "patronage  of  their  Bishops " 
was  "  reckoned  to  be  from  40  to  £50,000  per  an."  They  had  "  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  question  the  validity  of  marriages  celebrated 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  being  alledged  that 
the  contract "  was  "  not  according  to  the  law  of  Canada  as  by  Act  14 
G.  III.  and  no  Church  of  England  known  to  the  law  of  the  country.'* 
The  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  Lower  Canada  was  given  as  225,000 
[Roman]  Catholics  to  about  25,000  Protestants,  and  it  was  stated 
generally  that  "  the  Protestant  Church  "  was  "  more  likely  to  decline 
than  to  advance,  till  either  a  fuller  effect  is  given  to  the  Act  in  its  favour 
or  further  provision  made  "  [11]. 

At  this  period  (1807)  the  Society  was  privileged  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  who  has  done  perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  to 
plant  and  build  up  the  Church  in  Canada.  The  Bev.  and  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Stewart,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  while  em- 
ployed as  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been 
contemplating  Missionary  work  in  India  when  an  account  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  St.  Armand  (heard  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society) 
moved  him  to  offer  himself  for  that  district.  Between  1800-7  three 
successive  clergymen  had  laboured  there,  but  with  little  success,  and 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  arrival  (Oct.  1807),  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where 
he  put  up  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  holding  service,  informing 
him  that  "  not  very  long  before,  a  preacher  had  come  to  settle  there,. 

*  Bnilt  by  the  bounty  of  George  III.      Opened  and  consecrated  Aug.  S8,  1804  [11a].. 
The  organ  imported  from  England  was  the  first  ever  heard  in  Canada  [lib]. 
f  [Sec  the  Account  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  pp.  161-3.] 
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l>at  that  after  remaining  some  time  he  had  foimd  the  people  so 
wicked  and  abandoned  that  he  had  left  it  in  despair.'*  **  Then/'  said 
the  Missionary,  ''  this  is  the  very  place  for  me ;  here  I  am  needed ; 
and  by  God's  grace  here  I  will  remain,  and  trust  to  Him  in  whose 
liand  are  the  hearts  of  all  people,  for  success  "  [12].  For  a  few 
Sundays  he  officiated  at  the  inn,  then  in  a  small  school-room ;  and  when 
in  January  1809  a  new  church  was  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  he  had  a  congregation  of  1,000  persons.  His  communicants 
had  already  increased  from  6  to  44  ;  60  persons  were  confirmed  later 
in  the  year,  and  in  1811  '*  a  great  concourse  of  people  "  assembled  in 
«  second  church,  erected  in  the  western  district,  which  hitherto  had 
been  without  a  single  church,  although  possessing  a  population  of 
40,000  [IB].  His  ministrations  were  extended  far  and  wide,  and  while 
-visiting  England  in  1815-17  he  raised  among  his  friends  a  fund  (£2,300) 
which  *'  assisted  in  building  twenty-four  churches  "  in  the  poorer  settle- 
ments of  Canada  [14].  Committing  his  former  Mission,  now  settled 
and  flourishing,  to  other  hands,  in  1818  he  moved  to  Hatley,  another 
neglected  spot.  Here,  with  scarcely  '^a  congenial  companion,  in  habits, 
manners  or  attainments,"  Dr.  G.  J.  Mountain  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Quebec)  saw  him  in  1819,  winning  rapidly  upon  all  parties,  and  forming 
Church  congregations. 

*'  I  found  him,'*  he  sajs,  "  in  oconpation  of  a  small  garret  in  a  wooden  housd, 
-reached  bj  a  sort  of  Udder,  or  something  between  that  and  a  staircase  :  here  he 
hftd  one  room  in  which  were  his  little  open  bed,  his  books  and  his  writing  table — 
everything  of  the  plainest  possible  kind.  The  farmer's  family,  who  lived  below, 
boarded  him  and  his  servant.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  seized  with  an  attack 
j>t  illness  and  he  immediately  gave  me  up  his  room  and  made  shift  for  himself  in 
some  other  part  of  the  honse,  how  I  know  not.  And  here,  buried  in  the  woods, 
4Uid  looking  oat  npon  the  dreary  landscape  of  snow — some  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  all  his  connexions,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  highest  nobility  of 
Britain — this  simple  and  single-hearted  man,  very  far  from  strong  in  bodily 
health,  was  labouring  to  build  up  the  Church  of  God  and  advance  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  a  population,  who  were  yet  to  be  moulded  to  anything  approaching 
to  order,  uniformity  or  settled  habit  of  any  kind  in  religion — utter  strangers  to  the 
X^hnrch  of  England,  with  I  believe  the  exception  of  a  single  family,  and  not 
jparticipants  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  either  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Christian  religion  "  [15]. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Stewart  and  his  servant  were  hving  on  a  dollar  a 
day;  and  he  limited  his  personal  expenses  to  £250  a  year  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  the  remainder — £400— of  his  income  '*  to  pubho 
and  private  beneficial  purposes  *'  [15a]. 

As  ''visiting  Missionary"  for  the  Diocese  (appointed  1819)  he 
reported  in  1820  that  ''  the  progress  and  effects  *'  of  the  Society's 
exertions  had  **  already  been  very  great  and  beneficial '' ;  the  Church 
had  "widely  extended  her  influence,"  and  was  **  rapidly  increasing 
her  congregations.'*  ''  Many  persons  of  different  persuasions,"  had 
already  <' united  with  her."  In  the  previous  year  over  12,000 
iimnigprants  bad  arrived  at  Quebec  [16]. 

Besides  sending  Missionaries  from  England,  the  Society  strove  to 
'^iae  up  a  body  of  "  Native  American  "  Clergy,  by  providing  for 
^  trammg  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  country ;  and  this 
brmofaid — ^begun  in  1815  and  continued  to  the  present  time — has 
P^luips  been  as  valuable  as  any  that  could  be  given  [17].  [See  also 
W.  77B-9,  841.] 

Ia 
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'  The  Society  also  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  masses,  by  making  grants  for  Schoolmasters,  for  many  years 
onward  from  1807,  and  by  introducing  in  1819  the  National  School 
system  of  education  into  Lower  Canada  [18].     [See  also  p.  769.] 

Special  provision  was  Hkewise  made  for  the  building  of  Churches — 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Stewart*s  fund.  Befernng  to  one  sum  of  £2,000 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  this  object,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  wrote  in 
1820 :  "  The  pious  liberality  of  the  Society  appears  to  have  produced 
the  happiest  effect ;  it  was  natural  indeed  that  it  should  tend  to  attach 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Church  and  to  call  forth  their  exertions  to 
qualify  themselves  for  obtaining  the  estabHshment  of  Missions  among^ 
them  and  this  it  has  evidently  done  *'  [19]. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain  in  1825  Dr.  Stewart 
was  chosen  his  successor,  and  consecrated  in  1826.  His  altered 
position  and  circumstances,  when  holding  a  visitation  as  Bishop  in 
districts  in  which  he  had  previously  travelled  as  a  Missionary,  made  no 
alteration  in  his  simple  habits  and  unaffected  piety  [20]. 

In  1830,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  ''the  only  impediment  to 
'  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Church  "  in  the  Diocese  was  *'  the  want  of 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  Clergy  in  any  respect 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  two  provinces,"  the  Society  supplied  the 
Bishop  with  the  means  of  forming  a  body  of  hcensed  Catechists,  acting 
under  subordination  to  the  Clergy.  Some  such  measure  was  necessary 
"  in  order  to  maintain  even  the  profession  of  Christianity  "  in  isolated 
parts,  and  the  effect  produced  was  **  highly  beneficial."  As  soon  as 
possible  their  places  were  taken  by  ordained  Missionaries  [21]. 

For  ten  years  Bishop  Stewart  bore  the  burden  of  his  vast 
Diocese,  doing  his  utmost  to  supply  its  needs.  In  1886,  being  worn  out 
by  his  incessant  labours,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor^ 
and  sought  rest  in  England,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year  [22]. 

His  coadjutor.  Dr.  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,  continued 
to  administer  the  Diocese,  but  retained  the  title  of  "  Bishop  (^ 
Montreal "  until  the  formation  of  a  See  of  that  name,  when  (July  25, 
1850)  he  became  nominally,  what  in  reahty  he  had  been  from  1887» 
Bishop  of  Quebec  [28]. 

Already,  as  Archdeacon  of  Quebec  for  fifteen  years,  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  diocese,  and  shortly  after  his  consecration 
he  wrote : — 

.  **  Since  the  Society  has  been  sometimes  reproached  with  a  presumed  character 
of  inertness  attaching  to  the  Clergy  in  Canada,  and  since  that  bounty,  which  is  so 
greatly  needed  from  the  British  public,  is  proportioned  to  the  estimate  formed  of 
its  profitable  application,  I  cannot  forbear  from  adverting  to  a  very  few  simple  faetSt 
as  examples  of  the  statements  which  might  be  put  forth  in  recommendation  of  the 
Canadian  Church.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  labours  of  all  the  Clergy  are 
in  accordance  with  the  picture  which  I  proceed  to  sketch — some  are,  from 
situation,  not  exposed  to  any  necessity  for  hardships  or  severe  exertions ;  and  it 
must  be  expected  to  happen  that  some  should  be  less  devoted  than  others  to  the 
cause  of  Christ;  but  not  to  speak  of  the  episcopal  labours  which,  from  the 
prominent  situation  of  those  who  have  successively  discharged  them,  are  of 
necessity  better  known,  I  could  mention  such  occurrences,  as  that  a  Glergymaa^ 
upon  a  circuit  of  duty,  has  passed  twelve  nights  in  the  open  air,  six  in  boats  upon 
the  water,  and  six  in  the  depths  of  the  trackless  forest  with  Indian  goidra ;  and  a 
Deacon,  making  his  insolitos  nisus  when  scarcely  fledged,  as  it  were,  lor  the  movt 
arduous  flights  of  duty,  has  performed  journeys  of  120  miles  in  the  midst  of  winter 
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upon  soow-flhoes.  I  could  tell  how  some  of  these  poor  ill-paid  servants  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  worn  down  in  strength  before  their  time  at  remote  and  laborious 
stations.  I  o6tdd  give  many  a  history  of  persevering  travels  in  the  ordinary 
ezeroise  of  miniaterial  doty,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  and  accidents,  through  woods 
and  roads  almost  impracticable,  and  in  all  the  severities  of  weather ;  or  of  riyera 
trftversed  amid  masses  of  floating  ice,  when  the  experienced  canoe-men  would  not 
have  proceeded  without  being  urged.  I  have  known  one  minister  sleep  all  night 
abroad,  when  there  v^as  snow  upon  the  ground.  I  have  known  others  answer  calls 
to  a  siok-bed  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  wintry  woods ;  and 
others  who  have  travelled  all  night  to  keep  a  Sunday  appointment,  after  a  call  of 
this  nature  on  the  Saturday.  These  are  things  which  have  been  done  by  the 
Oezgy  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  almost  every  single  instance  which  has  been  here 
axwem,  by  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Barts.  «  •  •  The  chief  object  of  my  anxiety  is  to  draw  some  favourable  attention 
to  the  unprovided  condition  of  many  settlements.  ...  In  the  township  of 
Kilkcsiny,  lying  near  to  Montreal,  I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  that  there  are  120  families,  and  that  they  all  belong  to  our  own  Church. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  Clergy  have  ever  penetrated  to  this  settlement ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  donbt  the  melancholy  truth  of  an  account  given  me,  that  the 
people  hesjring  of  a  Protestant  minister,  whom  some  circumstance  had  brought  into 
tiie  adjoining  seigneurie,  came  trooping  through  the  woods  with  their  infants  in 
ihinz  arms,  to  present  them  for  baptism  in  the  name  of  tlve  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Hciy  Qhostf  to  one  who  was  a  preacher  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion  1  ...  I 
eould  pietore  the  greetings  given  to  the'  messenger  of  Christ  by  some  congregations 
to  whom  his  visit  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  or  I  could  mention  such  individuid  cases 
as  that  of  a  woman  who  walks  three  miles  to  her  church,  having  a  river  through 
which  she  must  wade  in  her  way ;  and  of  another  who  comes  nearly  four  times  that 
distanoe  through  the  woods,  to  hear  the  Church  Prayers  and  a  printed  sermon,  at 
the  house  of  a  lady,  who  assembles  the  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  on  a 
Sunday.  •  •  •  Between  the  city  of  Quebec  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  district  of 
Qaspe,  in  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles,  there  is  no  Protestant 
Minister  to  be  found.  At  Matis  ...  I  was  most  affectionately  received  •  •  •  The 
peqple  told  me,  when  assembled  in  a  body,  that  they  were  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Chorohes  of  En^^and  and  Scotland  but  should  be  but  too  happy  to 
Jtidie  under  a  minister  supplied  to  them  by  the  former." 

After  referring  to  the  loss  of  the  parliamentary  grant  for  Ghnrch 
pnrpoaeSy  and  the  prospect  of  the  confiscation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
and  entire  withdrawal  of  the  Government  allowance  for  the  Bishop, 
he  condnded  :  "  Oar  chief  earthly  resource  is  in  the  fostering  benevo- 
lence wod  friendly  interposition  of  the  Society  "  [24]. 

The  formation  of  Ui^er  Canada  into  a  separate  see  (Toronto)  in 
16139,  greatly  though  it  relieved  Bishop  Mountain,  still  left  him  a 
diocese  as  large  as  France.     Writing  after  one  of  his  tours  in  1841, 

said: — 


**  In  all  my  discouragements,  I  often  think  what  a  wonderful  blessing  to  the 
eoQDtry  has  been  afforded  in  the  beneficence  of  the  Society.  •  •  .  Great  and 
Umcntable  as  is  the  destitution  of  many  parts  of  the  diocese  ...  yet  sound 
f^SSffoa  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  land  •  .  .  and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
iu  multiplied  instanoea  which  may  .  •  .  prove  the  best  happiness  of  generations 
Ttttoeome"  [35]. 

A  hitherto  entirely  neglected  district,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  fir&t 
reeiived  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  1840.  The  Bev.  E. 
Cva^OK*  who  then  made  a  tour  extending  to  Forteau  in  the  Newfound- 
w.  Qornnmani,  discovered  that  though  the  permanent  settlers  were 
^*  yet  in  the  summer  some  15,000  fishermen  visited  the  Canadian 
HMexnents  alone,     No  provision  existed  for  Divine  worship,  manj  ol 
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the  people  were  "  walking  in  still  worse  than  heathenish  darkness,"  and 
at  one  place  ''  almost  all  the  adults  had  been  baptized  by  laymen  and 
were  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  be  unfit  for  adult  baptism  "  [26]. 

**  While  Christian  friends  at  home  are  doing  much  for  India,  little 
do  they  imagine  the  heathenish  darkness  which  exists  in  many  parts 
of  our  scattered  settlements  of  Canada/'  wrote  another  Missionary  in 
1842.  Of  one  of  the  settlers  in  the  Eingsey  Mission  he  said  he  could 
not  "conceive  it  possible  that  any,  except  a  heathen,  could  be  in  such 
a  state  "  [27]. 

The  "influence "  which  "  presided  over  the  Proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment "  in  relation  to  the  Church  in  Canada  appeared  to  the  Bishop  (in 
1848)  to  have  "  resembled  some  enchantment  which  abuses  the  mind." 
"In  broad  and  reproachful  contrast,  in  every  singular  particular,  to 
the  institutions  founded  for  the  old  colonists  by  the  Crown  of  France,'* 
the  British  Government  suffered  "  its  own  people  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Empire,  to  starve  and  languish  with  reference  to  the 
supply  of  their  spiritual  wants,"  and  left  "its  emigrant  children  to 
scatter  themselves  at  random  here  and  there  over  the  country,  upon 
their  arrival  without  any  digested  plan  to  the  formation  of  settlements, 
or  any  guide  (had  it  not  been  for  the  Society  . . . )  to  lead  them  rightly  in 
their  new  trials,  temptations  and  responsibilities.  The  value  of  the 
Missions  and  other  boons  received  from  the  Society,'*  said  he, 

*'  may  be  well  estimated  from  this  melancholy  survey  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Yet  on 
-4he  other  hand  when  we  look  at  the  advances  which  through  all  these  difficulties 
-and  despite  all  these  discouragements  the  Church  has  been  permitted  to  make  we 
hbve  cause  to  lift  up  our  hands  in  thankfulness  and  our  hearts  in  hope.  .  .  . 
When  I  contemplate  the  case  of  our  Missionaries,  and  think  ot  the  efifects  of  their 
labours,  I  look  upon  them  as  marked  examples  of  men  whose  reward  is  not  in  this 
world.  Men  leading  lives  of  toil  and  more  or  less  of  hardship  and  privation  .  •  • 
the  very  consideration  which  attaches  to  them  as  clergymen  of  the  English  Choroh 
Establishment  exposing  them  to  worldly  mortification,  from  their  inability  to 
maintain  appearances  consistent  with  any  such  pretension — they  are  yet,  under 
the  hand  of  Gk)d,  the  dispensers  of  present  and  the  founders  of  future  Uessiog  in ' 
the  land.  There  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  they  may  be  so  regarded ;  for 
wherever  a  Church  is  established  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  focus  for  improve- 
ment  found :  but  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  barrier  which  the  Church, 
without  any  adventitious  sources  of  influence,  opposes  to  the  impetuous  flood  of 
fanaticism  rushing  at  intervals  through  the  newer  parts  of  the  country.  •  .  • 
Nothing  else  can  stand  against  it.  .  .  .  This  has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
•preaching  of  Millerism  .  .  .  than  which  anything  more  fanatic  can  scarcely  be 
/conceived.  .  .  .  Some  men  have  been  known  to  say  that  they  will  bum  their  Bibles 
if  these  [Miller]  prophecies  should  fail.  ...  In  the  meantime  .  .  .  the  Church 
.  .  .  preserves  her  steady  course  and  rides  like  the  ark,  upon  the  agitated  flood. 
Her  people  are  steadfast  and  cleave  with  the  closer  attachment  to  their  own  system, 
from  witnessing  the  unhappy  extravagance  which  prevails  around  them.  Others 
also  of  a  sober  judgment,  are  wont  to  regard  her  with  an  eye  of  favour  and  respect. 
Without  the  check  which  she  creates,  the  country  round  would  in  a  manner,  all  ran 
mad.  .  .  .  Loyalty  is  another  conspicuous  fruit  of  Church  principles  in  a  colony. 
Loyalty  which  in  Canada  has  been  proved  and  tried  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  Such  thai 
|s  the  work  of  the  good  Society  among  us  '*  [28]. 

In  his  visitation  this  year  (1848)  we  find  that  the  Bishop  had  to  pass  a 
night  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  consisting  of  one  room  and  containing  a 
family  of  thirteen,  and  the  next  day,  to  avoid  breakfasting  there,  to 
travel  through  wind  and  rain  in  **  a  common  cart,  without  springs 
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and  with  part  of  the  bottom  broken  out/'  the  journey  of  18^  miles 
(Baisseau- Jannisse  to  Port  Daniel)  occupying  nearly  seven  hours.  At 
Kilkenny  a  church  was  consecrated,  and  twenty-four  persons  confirmed. 
It  was  vote  first  episcopal  visit,  and  the  people  proposed  to  name  the 
building  the  ''Mountain  Church,"  but  the  Bishop  "called  it  after 
St.  John  the  Baptist "  "as  being  built  for  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
with  which  they  were  highly  pleased."  At  Huntingdon  was  seen  an 
example  of  the  "  deplorable  effects  of  schism  in  a  new  country." 
Here,  "in  a  spot  scarcely  reclaimed  from  the  woods,"  and  where  onegood 
spacious  church  might  have  contained  all  the  worshippers,  were  "four 
Protestant  places  of  worship— altar  against  altar — all  ill  appointed,  all 
ill  supported,"  while  many  ruder  and  more  remote  settlements  were 
almost  entirely  neglected.  In  such  instances  "the  forbearance  and 
dignity  of  the  Church  .  .  .  stood  in  most  advantageous  contrast  with 
the  proceedings  of  other  parties." 

Towards  providing  Communion  plate  for  Sherbrooke  Church  a 
woman  who  was  not  able  "  to  do  more,"  had  given  a  silver  soup  ladle 
.  .  .  contenting  herself  with  one  of  earthenware  or  pewter."  Claren- 
don was  another  place  which  had  been  un visited  by  any  Bishop.  "  As 
a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  new  parts  of  a  colony,"  it 
is  recorded  that  a  settler  here  had  gone  three  times  to  Bytown,  "  a 
distance  of  fifty  odd  miles,  to  be  married,"  and  was  only  successful  on 
the  third  occasion,  the  clergyman  having  been  absent  on  other  calls. 
The  way  to  Clarendon  Church  was  by  a  narrow  wood  road. 

*'  In  places  "  (said  the  Bishop)  **  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  through  the 
yoonger  growth  and  bushes,  making  a  circuit  and  regaining  the  road.  .  .  .  Service 
was  at  three.  .  .  .  Eighty-six  [persons]  had  received  tickets  from  Mr.  Falloon, 
fifty-one  were  confirmed ;  about  forty  other  persons  were  present.  Two  of  the 
sabjeets  for  confirmation  arrived  after  .  .  .  the  service  and  were  then  separately 
eonfirmed :  one  of  these,  a  lad  .  .  .  had  travelled  on  foot  22  miles  that  day.  Many 
of  the  males  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  I  have  detailed  all  these  particulars 
becaiue  they  set  before  the  Society  in  their  aggregate,  perhaps  as  lively  a  picture 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  new  settlements  as  any  of  my  travels  wiU  afiford : 
and  Uiey  are  interspersed  .  .  .  with  many  evidences  of  good  feeling,  which  one  is 
willing  to  trace  to  an  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  those  spiritual 
privil^es  which  they  enjoy  through  the  care  of  the  Society  and  the  Church.  .  .  . 
After  this  statement  the  Society  may  judge  what  the  need  was  of  Church 
ministrations  before  the  opening  of  this  Mission  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at 
which  time  the  nearest  Clergyman  to  it  in  the  Diocese  was  distant  fifty  miles  or 
upwards ;  and  the  blessings,  present  and  future,  may  be  estimated,  which  are 
prociured  by  the  expenditure  of  the  Missionary  allowance  of  £100  a  year.  There 
is  in  Clarendon  alone  a  population  of  1,017  souls,  of  whom  between  800  and  900 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England"  *  [29]. 

Seven  years  after  the  visit  to  Kilkenny,  Mr.  James  Irwin,  a  settler, 
wrote  to  the  Bishop : — 

"  Twenty  years  ago  ...  we  might  be  said  to  be  hardly  one  remove  from  the 
nttive  Indian.  .  .  .  What  gratitude  is  due  ...  to  Almighty  God  and  under  Him 
to  your  Lordship  as  well  as  to  the  blessed  Society  .  .  .  who  sent  and  supports 
^'  liockhart  to  be  our  Minister  I  No  words  of  mine  can  suflSciently  describe 
^  improvement  that  already  appears.    Could  the  Society  ...  see  the  same 


*  Further  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Bociety*s  work  will  be  found  in  the  Bishoit's 
^*^ie«  of  the  Diocese  in  1844.  and  on  Address  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  to  the  Society  in 
i««l»a]. 
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people  .  .  .  now  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds  sitting  with  becoming  attentioii 
under  our  beloved  pastor  ...  it  would  be  singularly  gratifying  to  men  bo 
benevolent"  [30]. 

The  years  1647-8  furnished  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
diocese.  The  fianiine  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Ireland  during  1846-7 
drove  out  of  that  island  hosts  of  people.  Distress  also  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  during  1847,91,892  persons,  flying  from  starvation, 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Quebec  alone.  On  one  vessel  100  deaths  occurred 
at  sea,  and  '^multitudes'*  landed  and  *' spread  disease  and  death 
throughout  the  chief  tovms  of  Canada."  Many  Clergymen  contracted 
fever  while  attending  the  sick  emigrants,  and  five  died.  The  non- 
Eomanist  ministers  who  served  the  Quarantine  station  at  Orosse  Isle, 
in  number  fifteen,  were  Anghcan  Clergymen,  and  all  but  one  were 
Missionaries  of  the  Society  [31]. 

In  1850  another  long-desired  division  of  the  diocese  was  accom- 
plished by  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Montreal.  Originally  the  Society 
had  intended  to  endow  the  new  see  out  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  in  Lower  Canada,  but  to  this  "  valid  objections  were  found  to 
exist "  at  the  time.  It  therefore  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Council,  with  the  result  *'  that  in  a  few 
months  a  fund  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  a  permanent  endow- 
ment" was  raised,  nearly  one-half  of  the  amount  being  made  up 
by  the  contributions  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  S.P.C.K.  [32]. 
In  1864  about  £3,000  was  added  from  a  fund  appropriated  to  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec  by  tho  Society  in  1857  [32aJ. 

The  new  diocese  comprehended  many  districts  so  completely 
settled  ''^that  all  tho  romance  of  Missionary  life  "  was  at  an  end,  ''and 
the  uniform,  patient,  every-day  work  of  the  clergyman,  however 
important,"  fu^uii^hed  few  details  to  interest  the  pubHc.    [.S2/>]. 

Quebec  remained  ^'  as  poor  a  diocese  as  any  throughout  the  Colonies,*' 
but  out  of  its  poverty  it  made  a  gift  of  £500  to  the  Society  in  1861-2, 
when  in  inviting  an  observance  of  the  Society's  jubilee  the  Bishop 
thus  addressed  his  Clergy : — 

"  To  look  only  to  these  North  American  Colonies,  we  see  here,  as  the  work  ol 
the  Society,  our  people  by  thousands  upon  thousands  enjoying  the  blessings  of  an 
apostolic  ministry,  which  deals  out  to  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  faithfully 
leads  them  to  their  Saviour  ;  who  but  for  this  Institution,  the  foremost  of  their 
earthly  friends,  would  have  been  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  irreligion,  or  swept 
in  other  instances,  into  the  bosom  of  Home  "  [33]. 

The  confiscation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  1855  [see  pp.  161-8]  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  both  dioceses.  In  each  case  as  in  Upper  Canada  the 
Clergy  consented  to  a  commutation  of  their  life  interests,  but  this 
produced  only  a  small  sum  *  [84]. 

*  $58,841  in  the  case  of  Quebec  Diocese,  but  so  well  and  pmdentljr  haa  the  fund 
been  administered  by  the  Diocesan  Church  Society  that  its  invested  camtal  now  (169S) 
amounts  to  $155,000.  The  Bishopric  Fund  has  shown  similar  growth.  From  a  balanoe 
of  Clergy  Reserve  Revenue,  the  S.P.G.  was  entitled  to  recoup  itself  for  its  expondiiiiVB 
upon  the  Missions,  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  it  set  the  money  apart  to  form  a  Biahqiirio 
Endowment  Fund.  Under  the  management  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society  this  Fund 
had  grown  from  $75,000  to  over  $100,000  in  18C4,  when  about  $14,800  was  devoted  to 
Montreal.  Another  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  with  wise  management,  even 
in  a  poor  diocese,  is  found  in  the  provision  made  for  the  Quebec  widows  and  orphans  oi 
tiie  Clergy  and  for  incapacitated  Clergy,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  more  ^^flatisfactorj" 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Anglican  Communion  [84^]. 
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Through  the  Diocesan  Church  Society  of  Quebec  much  was  done  to 
meet  the  loss  from  local  sources,  and  by  1858  the  Society  (S.P.G.)  was 
enabled  to  reduce  its  aid  to  some  stations  and  in  all  cases  to  throw  the 
whole  charge  of  building  churches  and  parsonages  on  the  several 
congregations  [85].  The  Diocese  of  Montreal  was  the  better  able  to 
meet  the  emergency  as  local  support  had  been  stimulated  by  offers 
of  grants  from  the  Society  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  glebes  in  the 
Missions.  Between  1859  and  1864  the  Society  contributed  £1,100  in  this 
form,  and  in  the  latter  year  one-half  of  tlie  largely  increased  number 
of  Clergy*  were  being  wholly  maintained  from  local  sources  [86]. 
Since  16iB2  the  Society's  aid  to  this  diocese  has  been  limited  to  the 
payment  of  a  few  of  the  older  Clergy — now  four  in  number  [87]. 

There  has  been  little  scope  for  Church  work  among  the  Indians  in 
liower  Canada,  where  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few.  Among 
the  Abenaquis  tribe  a  Mission  begun  about  1867  **  owes  its  origin  and 
its  subsequent  encouragement  and  support  to  the  Society's  Mission  at 
Sorrel "  [88]. 

In  Quebec  Diocese  the  Missions  of  the  Society  have  been  extended 
not  only  to  Labrador  but  also  to  the  Magdalen  Islands,  where  a 
Missionary's  life  involves  almost  equal  hardships — cut  off  as  it  is  for 
six  months  in  the  year  entirely  from  communication  with  the  exterior 
world  [89].  The  Labrador  Mission  has  benefited  natives  (Esquimaux) 
as  well  as  settlers  [40].  For  many  years  the  Society  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  a  Chaplain  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
Quebec,  where  *'  year  after  year  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
to  be  healed  or  die  "  [41]. 

The  progress  of  the  diocese  in  more  recent  years  is  summed  up  in 
an  address  to  the  Society  from  the  Diocesan  S}*nod  in  1888.  In  the 
preceding  25  years  15  of  84  Missions ''  have  become  self-supporting 
parishes,"  and  though  the  Society's  grant  'Mias  been  gradually 
reduced  by  one-half,  ten  new  Missions  have  been  opened."  ''  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  what  long  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  winning 
to  the  Church  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  in  our  eastern 
townships,  many  of  whom  came  to  Canada  from  the  neighbouring 
New  England  States  filled  with  prejudices,  political  and  reUgious, 
against  the  Church  of  England.  These  prejudices*  are  now  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  the  poorest 
and  most  thinly-settled  parts  of  the  coimtry  has  been  secured  by  a 
system  of  local  endowments,  now  spread  over  nearly  the  whole 
^ocese — an  effort  aided  at  the  beginning  by  a  liberal  grant  from  the 
Society,*'  but  mainly  due  to  local  efforts,  by  which  also  the  endow- 
ments of  the  "Church  University"  (Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville), 
"have  been  very  largely  increased,"  and  '^nearly  all  the  par- 
sonages in  the  diocese  have  been  provided,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  churches  built  or  rebuilt  during  this  period."  The  Synod 
added: — 

"  The  fact  that  the  great  body  of  oar  people  arc  devout  commanicants,  that  an 
earnest  wiUuigness  to  help  in  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  is  showing  itself 


The  Clergy  increased  from  40  in  1850  to  65  in  1^61. 
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more  and  more  among  the  laity,  that  eagerness  to  contribute*  towards  Missions, 
both  in  our  own  North- West  and  in  heathen  lands,  is  growing  among  us,  and  that 
by  God's  great  mercy  we  are  free  from  party  divisions,  a  house  religiously  at  unity 
in  itself :  these  are  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  for  which  we  are  now  offering  our 
devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  '*  [42]. 

At  a  Missionary  Conference  in  London  in  1878  Bishop  Oxenden, 

the  then  Metropohtan  of  Canada,  said : — 

"  For  the  last  hundred  years  .  .  .  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  Society  has 
never  failed  to  act  as  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Church  in  Canada.  For  a  long^ 
period  the  clergy  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Missionaries  of  that  Society,  and  were 
wholly  dependent  on  it  for  their  stipends.  And  whatever  of  spiritual  success  we 
have  now  attained,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  owe  it  to  those  faithful  and  true 
men  who  made  the  first  clearance  in  the  spiritual  wilderness,  and  in  faith  of  future 
harvests  cast  in  their  seed  which  has  brought  forth  abundantly.  .  .  .  With 
reference  to  other  Christian  bodies  .  .  .  our  Church  in  Canada  holds  a  very 
favourable  position.  She  commands  the  respect  of  those  who  are  separated  from 
her,  and  her  zeal  and  earnestness  are  acknowledged  by  them.  Of  our  cleiigy  I 
suppose  that  at  least  one  in  ten  has  come  over  to  us  from  other  Churches.  ...  I 
have  a  strong  impression  .  .  .  that  the  Church  in  Canada  is  destined  at  no  distant 
day  to  become  the  focus,  around  which  the  scattered  bodies  shall  be  gathered. 
There  is  at  this  time  a  general  yearning  after  unity ;  and  what  Church  can  present 
a  platform  so  fitted  as  ours  for  uniting  the  various  fragments  of  a  divided 
Christendom?  "  [43.] 

Statistics. — In  the  Province  of  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  (area,  228,900  sq.  miles),, 
where  the  Society  (1759-64,  1777-1892)  has  assiBted  in  maintaining  294  MiBsionariea 
and  planting  162  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  868-72),  there  are  now  1,488,585 
inhabitants,  of  whom  75,888  are  Church  Members  under  the  care  of  154  Clergymen  and 
two  Bishops.    [See  p.  768 ;  see  also  the  Table  on  pp.  192-8.J 

Beferencea  (Chapter  XIX.)— Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  299 ;  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  5-9, 217-20, 866 ;  R.  17Mr 
pp.  45-6 ;  R.  1785,  p.  50.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  866-7 ;  R.  1786,  p.  21.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  26, 
pp.  42,  834,  407  ;  R.  1790,  p.  87.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  119,  407  ;  R.  1788,  pp.  24-5;  R.  1791, 
pp.  64-6.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  25,  p.  42 ;  R.  1787,  pp.  21-2.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  24,  p.  892 ;  Jo.,  V.  26, 
pp.  42, 119-20,  244;  R.  1788,  p.  25.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  12-15;  R.  1799,  pp.  41-2.  [Taj 
Jo.,  V.  27,  p.  59 ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  14-15.  [8]  R.  1789,  pp.  41-6.  [01  Jo.,  V.  26.  p.  806; 
Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  77-8 ;  R.  1796,  p.  44.  [101  R.  1800,  pp.  89-41.  |Jl]  App.  Jo.  A,  pp. 
652-7.  [UaJ  R.  1804,  p.  46.  [116]  Hawkins'  "Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec'^ 
[12]  Do.  pp.  38-42 ;  Jo.,  V.  29,  pp.  267,  859-00 ;  M.R.  1855,  pp.  241-2.  [13]  Hawkina* 
"  Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,"  pp.  42,  47  ;  R.  1808,  pp.  87-8 ;  R.  1809,  pp.  44-5  ; 
R.  1810,  p.  41 ;  R.  1811,  p.  57.  [14]  R.  1818,  p.  78 ;  R.  1820,  pp.  182-8.  [16]  and 
[16a]  R.  1818,  pp.  78-4 ;  M.R.  1855,  pp.  248-6.  [16]  R.  1820,  pp.  184-6.  [17]  R. 
1815,  p.  47  ;  R.  1816,  p.  51.  [18]  App.  Jo.  A,  p.  667 ;  R.  1819,  p.  76 ;  R.  1820,  p.  80.  \1.9] 
R.  1820,  pp.  104-5 :  see  also  R.  1883,  p.  48.  [20]  R.  1887,  p.  24.  [21]  R.  1880,  pp. 
85-6 ;  R.  1888,  p.  48.  [22]  R.  1887,  p.  24.  [23]  K.  MSS.,  V.  25,  pp.  62, 57.  [24]  R.  1886, 
)p.  128-82.  [26]  R.  1841,  pp.  42-3.  [26]  R.  1840,  pp.  184-8 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  140-1. 
27]  Q.P.,  Jan.  1848,  p.  16.  [28]  Bishop  G.  J.  Mountain's  Journal,  1843,  pp.  72-4^. 
29J  Do.,  Pt.  I.,  pp.  11, 14-18,  89, 40, 56,  and  Pt.  U.,  pp.  1-18.  [20a]  R.  1845,  pp.  40-1, 44^ 
'sol  Q.P.,  Oct.  1850,  pp.  12-18.  [81]  R.  1848,  pp.  54-7 ;  Q.P.,  Jan.  1848,  pp.  4-7, 
'32J  R.  1850,  pp.  28,  44.  [32a]  Jubilee  Memoir  of  Quebec  Diocesan  Church  Society, 
1842-92,  p.  8.  (Bound  Pamphlets,  "  North  America,  1892.")  [32&]  R  1861,  p.  66.  [83} 
R.  1852,  p.  52.  [34]  R.  1855,  pp.  47, 51 ;  R.  1856,  p.  48.  [34a]  same  as  [32a],  pp.  8, 9, 18, 20. 
ra6]  R.  1858,  pp.  45-6.  [36]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  892 ;  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  899, 400 ;  R.  1861,  pp.  64-6  ; 
R.  1868-4,  pp:  46-7.  [37]  Jo.,  V.  54,  p.  12 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1881, 
pp.  11-12.  [38]  R.  1867,  p.  16 ;  R.  1870,  pp.  10-11.  [30]  R  1871,  p.  18.  [401  R  1867, 
p.  20.  [41]  R.  1870,  p.  16 ;  R.  1871,  pp.  19,  20.  [42]  D  MSB.,  V.  87,  No.  17.  [43]  M.P. 
1878,  pp.  402-7. 

*  [Through  the  S.P.G.  and  the  Canadian  Board  of  Missions.] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PBOVINCE    OF    ONTARIO  {continued  from  p.  141). 

The  circnmstances  under  which  Upper  Canada  was  first  visited  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  are  related  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ooii«viE,  the  Society's  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New^ 
York,  in  a  letter  dated  Albany,  New  York,  Feb.  1,  1760 : — 

'*  Last  sammer  I  attended  the  royal  American  regiment  upon  the  expedition  ta 
Ni«c;ara*  ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  other  chaplain  upon  that  Department,  tho* 
there  were  three  regular  Begiments  and  the  Provincial  Begiment  of  Kew  York. 
The  Mohawks  were  all  upon  this  Service,  and  almost  all  the  Six  Ni^ionsf,  they 
amoanted  in  the  whole  to  940  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  I  officiated  constantly  ta 
the  Mohawks  and  Oneidoes  who  regularly  attended  Divine  Service.  .  .  .  The 
Oneidoea  met  us  at  the  Lake  near  their  Castle,  and  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
mj  eomiog,  they  brought  ten  children  to  receive  Baptism,  and  young  women  who> 
had  been  previously  instructed  .  .  .  came  likewise  to  receive  that  holy  ordinance. 
I  baptized  them  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators,  who  all  seemed* 
pleased  with  the  attention  and  serious  behaviour  of  the  Indians.  .  .  .  During  this. 
campaign  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  of  every  one  of  the 
Six  Nation  Confederacy  and  their  Dependants,  and  of  every  nation  I  find  some 
who  have  been  instructed  by  the  priests  of  Canada,  and  appear  zealous  roman 
Catholics,  extremely  tenacious  of  the  Ceremonies  and  Peculiarities  of  that  Church  : 
and  from  very  good  authority  I  am  informed  that  there  is  not  a  nation  bordering- 
npon  the  five  great  Lakes,  or  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  all  the  way  ta 
Louisiana,  but  what  are  supplied  with  Priests  and  Schoolmasters,  and  have  very 
decent  Places  of  Worship,  with  every  splended  utensil  of  their  Beligion.  How 
ong^t  we  to  blush  at  our  coldness  and  shameful  Indifference  in  the  propagation  of 
our  most  excellent  Beligion.  The  Harvest  truly  is  great  but  the  labourers  are  few. 
The  Indiu&s  themselves  are  not  wanting  in  ma^ng  very  pertinent  Beflections  upon 
our  inattention  to  these  Points.  The  Possession  of  the  important  Fortification  of 
Niagara  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  English,  as  it  gives  us  the  happy 
opportaDity  of  commencing  and  cultivating  a  Friendship  with  those  numerous- 
Tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and 
even  Lake  Superiour :  and  the  Fur  Trade  which  is  carried  on  by  these  Tribes^ 
which  all  centers  at  Niagara,  is  so  very  considerable  that  I  am  told  by  very  able 
judges,  that  the  French  look  upon  Canada,  of  very  little  Importance  without  the 
pcMsession  of  this  important  Pass.  ...  In  this  Fort,  there  is  a  very  handsome- 
CSiapel,  and  the  Priest,  who  was  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  had  a  conunjssion  as- 
the  Kizig'st  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He  had  particular  instructions  to  use  the: 
Ludians,  wno  came  to  trade*  with  great  Hospitality  (for  which  he  had  a  particular 
allowaiice)  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Principles  of  the  Faith.  The  service  of  the 
dmrdi  here  was  performed  with  great  Ceremony  and  Parade.  I  performed  Divina 
Service  in  this  Church  every  day  during  my  stay  here,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  never 
been  used  for  this  purpose  since,  as  there  is  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  there.  This 
neglect  will  not  give  the  Indians  the  most  favourable  impression  of  us  "  [1]. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  complete  conquest  o£ 
Canada  by  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Ogilvie  set  an  example  to  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  "  great  numbers "  of  the  Indians  ''  attended  constantly, 
regularly  and  decently,"  on  his  ministrations. 

In  the  subsequent  contest  between  England  and  the  American: 

*  [Against  the  French.]  f  [The  Iroquois  or  Six  Nation  Indians.] 

X  [That  is,  the  King  of  France.] 
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Colonies  the  Mohawks  again  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and 
*^  rather  than  swerve  from  their  allegiance,  chose  rather  to  abandon 
their  Dwellings  and  Property;  and  accordingly  went  in  a  body  to 
General  Burgoyne,  and  afterwards  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
Canada."  A  majority  of  the  nation  fled  in  1776,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  celebrated  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  to  Niagara,  and  eventually 
settled  on  the  Grand  Biver  above  Niagara.  The  remainder,  under 
Captain  John  Deserontyon,  escaped  to  Lower  Canada,  and,  after  a 
sojourn  of  about  six  years  at  La  Chine,  some  of  them  removed,  in 
1782-8,  to  Niagara ;  but  most  of  them  permanently  settled  in  1784  on 
the  Bay  of  Quints,*  forty  miles  above  Cataraqui  or  Kingston,  in 
Upper  Canada  [2]. 

The  Lidians  were  soon  followed  by  their  former  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Stuart,  whose  labours  among  them  in  New  York  State 
imd  in  Lower  Canada  have  been  mentioned.  [See  pp.  78-4, 140.]  Those 
settled  at  Quenti  intended  remaining  there  that  they  might  **  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  having  a  Missionary,  schoolmaster  and  church  "  [8]. 

On  June  2, 1784,  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  from  Montreal,  visiting  on 
his  way  all  the  new  settlements  of  Loyalists  on  the  Biver  and  Lake, 
and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  Niagara.  On  the  following  Sunday  he 
preached  in  the  garrison,  and  in  the  afternoon,  '^  to  satisfy  the  eager 
expectations  of  the  Mohawks,  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  their  village, 
about  9  miles  distant,  and  officiated  in  their  church."  After  a  short 
intermission  they  returned  to  the  church,  ^'  when  he  baptized  78  infants 
and  5  adults,  the  latter  having  been  instructed  by  the  Lidian  Clerk/' 
a  man  of  "  very  sober  and  exemplary  life,"  who  regularly  read  prayers 
on  a  Sunday.  The  whole  was  concluded  with  *'  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  baptism."  **  It  was  very  affecting  to  Mr.  Stuart 
to  see  those  affectionate  people,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
more  than  seven  years,  assembled  together  in  a  decent  and  commo* 
dious  church,  erected  principally  by  themselves,  with  the  greatest 
seeming  devotion  and  a  becoming  gi-avity.  Even  the  windows  were 
crowded  with  those  who  could  not  find  room  within  the  walls.  The 
concourse  •  .  •  was  unusually  great,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  being  settled  in  the  vicinity." 
Mr.  Stuart  afterwards  baptized  '*  24  children  and  married  6  couple." 
On  his  return  journey  he  visited  Cataraqui  (Kingston)  and  baptized 
some  children ;  also  the  Bay  of  Quenti,  42  miles  distaiit,  where,  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  the  Mohawks  were  "  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
new  village  named  Tyonderoga,''  and  their  school-house  was  almost 
finished.  The  loyal  exiles  at  Cataraqui,  &c.,  expressed  '^the  most 
anxious  desire  to  have  Clergymen  sent  among  them,"  and  they  looked 
''up  to  the  Society  for  assistance  in  their  .  .  .  distress,"  being  then 
too  poor  to  support  clergymen.  In  this  year  Mr.  Stuart  baptized  17B 
persons,  of  whom  107  were  Indians  [4]. 

In  July  1785  he  removed  his  headquarters  to  Cataraqui,  ''  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Mohawks  "  [5].  Their  further  history 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  [See  p.  165.]  At  Cataraqui  Mr.  Stuart 
began  to  officiate  in  ''  a  large  room  in  the  garrison."  The  '*  inhabi- 
tants and  soldiers  "  regularly  attended  service,  and  he  had  "  sanguine 

*  Quints,  Quenti,  Eenti,  or  Eentj. 
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bopes"  of  ''a  large  congregation''  [6].  These  hopes  were  soon 
reidised,  though  he  was  ''  obUged  to  teach  them  the  first  principles  of 
religion  and  morality'*  before  pressing  them  to  ''become  actual 
members  of  the  Church."  They  were,  however,  too  poor  to  erect  a 
Ghorch  imtil  1794,  when  St.  George's  was  "  finished  with  a  Pulpit, 
Desk,  Communion-Table,  Pews,  Cupola  and  a  Bell."  In  August  of 
that  year  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  held  his  visitation  at  Kingston.  During 
his  stay  **  several  persons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  avowed  their 
conformity  to  ours  and  some  of  them  were  actually  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop."  In  all  55  persons  were  confirmed,  24  of  whom  had  been  in- 
structed by  Mr.  Stuai-t.  In  1798  his  congregation  was  "numerous 
and  respectable  "  ;  nothing  *'  but  peace  and  harmony  appeared  ";  and 
notwithstanding  the  ground  the  Methodists  had  gained  in  that  country 
they  had  **  not  made  a  single  convert  in  the  town  of  Kingston  "  [7]. 

Many  other  Missions  were  founded  by  Mr.  Stuart.  On  a  visit  to 
Quenti  in  1785  he  ''caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  townships 
to  collect  their  children  at  convenient  places  and  he  baptized  those 
who  were  presented  to  him."  In  the  second  township  f"  16  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cataraqui "),  he  met  "  a  number  of  famiUes  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  who  assembled  regularly  on  Sundays  and  had  "  the  liturgy 
and  a  sermon  read  to  them  "  by  Captain  Jephta  Hawley  in  his  own 
house*  By  the  next  year  the  "  third  township  "  had  purchased  a 
house  for  school  and  temporary  church,  in  which  "  a  serious  discreet 
noan  "  read  prayers  on  Sundays  [8]. 

The  desire  of  these  people  for  a  resident  Missionary  was  gratified 
in  1787  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Langhorne  to  the 
charge  of  Ernest  and  Fredericksburg,  as  the  two  townships  were 
respectively  named.  In  his  first  year  Mr.  Langhorne  had  "  1,500 
souls  under  his  care,"  and  he  baptized  107  children  and  adults.  On 
his  first  coming  the  people  had  "  not  been  able  to  build  either  parson- 
age or  church  "  ;  but  within  five  years  he  succeeded  in  opening  eight* 
places  of  worship  in  his  parish.  These  he  diligently  served,  besides 
often  officiating  "  at  distant  places  in  private  houses  "  [9]. 

The  next  places  to  receive  resident  Missionaries  were  Niagara 
(Bev.  B.  Addison  in  1792),  York,  or  Toronto  (Rev.  G.  0.  Stuabt  in 
1801),  Cornwall  (Rev.  J.  S.  Rudd,  1801-2,  and  Rev.  J.  Stbachan, 
1803-11),  all  of  which  had  been  previously  visited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Stuabt,  who  has  well  earned  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Church 
in  Upper  Canada  "  [10]. 

The  first  account  of  York  (1802)  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  0.  Stuart 

was  that  the  town  consisted  of  "  about  120  houses  and  70  faniilies : 

bat  taking  in  the  whole  township  there  might  be  about  140  families." 

The  prevailing  denominations  were  "  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians 

and  Roman  Catholics."    The  last  were  few,  but  there  were  numerous 

lAMhodists.     "Notwithstanding     the     prejudices     of     those     who 

^MnmnaQy  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England,"  he  had  "  a  numerous 

*o«^egation  "  ;  but  the  communicants  were  "  very  few  "  ^ten).    The 

people  had  subscribed  to  the  building  of  a  church,  for  the  site  of  which 

■tt  acreg  of  land  had  been  reserved.    Pending  its  erection  he  was 

offieiating  "  in  the  Government  House  "  [11]. 

04  l®*-Onrdd'g,  St.  Cathbert's,  St.  Warburg's,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  John'i, 
^  ^•tef i,  St  Loka'B. 
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The  Bishop  of  Qnebec  in  examiniDg  Mr.  Stbachan  for  ordination 
Was  so  well  satisfied  with  respect  to  his  "principles,  attainments, 
conversation  and  demeanor,"  that  he  stated  he  would  be  "  more  than 
commonly  disappointed ''  if  he  did  not  ''become  a  very  nseful  and 
respectable  Minister"  [12].  As  will  bo  seen  hereafter,  the  future 
Bisnop  of  Toronto  more  than  justified  the  opinions  formed  of  him. 
During  his  residence  at  Cornwall  '*  he  conducted  a  grammar  school  in 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  colonists  received  their  educa- 
tion *'  [18].  At  the  time  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1B12  he  was  stationed  at  York 
(Toronto),  and  in  1814  he  reported  :  "  the  enemy  have  twice  captured 
the  town  since  the  spring  of  1818,  all  the  public  buildings  have  been 
burnt  and  much  loss  sustained  by  many  of  the  inhabitants."  The 
Americans  also  took  possession  of  Sandwich  and  Niagara ;  they  burnt 
the  churches  there,  carrying  off  from  Sandwich  the  Church  books  and 
the  Bev.  B.  Pollabd,  who  was  released  in  1814  on  the  prospect  of 
peace.  Mr.  Addison's  house  at  Niagara  escaped  destruction,  and 
"  afiforded  an  asylum  to  many  unhappy  sufferers  "  [14]. 

At  the  commencement  of  1808  Upper  Canada  contained  only  four 
clergymen.  The  Bev.  J.  Strachan,  who  in  that  year  ''made  the 
fifth,"  states  that  so  little  had  been 

"  known  of  the  country  and  the  little  that  was  published  was  so  incorrect  and 
unfavourable,  from  exaggerating  accounts  of  the  climate  and  the  terrible  privationts 
to  which  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  exposed,  that  no  Missionaries  could  be 
induced  to  come  out.  ...  It  might  have  been  expected  that  on  the  arrival  of  .  .  . 
the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  Clergy  would  have  rapidly  increased,  but  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  and  untiring  exertions  of  that  eminent  prelate,  their 
number  had  not  risen  above  five  in  Upper  Canada  so  late  as  1812,  when  it 
contained  70,000  inhabitants.  In  truth  the  Colony,  during  the  wars  occasioned  by 
the  French  Revolution,  seemed  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of  by  the  public  "  [15]. 

Another  cause  of  the  lack  of  clergy,  who  in  1816  numbered  only 
nine,  was  that  no  parishes  had  been  erected  by  Government.  The 
Society  drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  this  in  1807  [16],  and 
the  years  1819-20  brought  with  them  the  division  of  the  province 
into  parishes,  the  opening  of  six  new  Missions,  and  additional  grants 
from  the  Society  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  churches  [17]. 

From  this  period  the  number  of  clergymen  rapidly  increased.* 
At  the  visitation  of  Upper  Canada  by  Bishop  Mountain  of  Quebee 
(in  1820)  the  Clergy,  in  an  address  to  him,  said  : — 

"Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  your  Lordship  entered  upon  the 
arduous  task  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  Gk>spel  through  this  extensive  portion  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions.  You  saw  it  a  wilderness  with  few  inhabitants  and  only 
three  clergymen  within  its  bounds.  Now  the  population  is  great ;  churches  are 
springing  up  and  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  to  be  taught  the  principles  of 
Christianity  through  the  medium  of  the  Established  Church,  cannot  fail  of 
conveying  the  most  delightful  pleasure  to  your  Lordship's  mind  "  [18]. 

In  1822  the  Society  had  to  '*  congratulate  "  itself  upon  the  result 
of  its  operations  in  Canada,  *'  where  a  numerous  population  collected 
firom  various  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  different  religious  sects  have  become  united  in  one  congrega- 
tion, and  having  left  their  prejudices  on  the  shores  of  their  native 

*  From  22  in  1825  to  46  iu  1888,  and  to  102  in  1848. 
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land,  have  continued  to   live  in  Christian  charity  '  endeavoaring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 

Applications  for  union  with  the  Church  were  "in  a  variety  of 
instances"  ''transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese/'  and  would 
have  been  ''still  more  frequent"  had  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Sodefcy  allowed  it  "  to  hold  out  such  encouragement  to  overtures  of 
this  nature,  as  they  deserve."  Many  of  the  new  districts  occupied  by 
the  Society  at  this  period  were  found  to  be  in  a  "  deplorable  state  of 
religion  and  morality."  Sundays  had  been  ''no  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  days  of  the  week,  than  by  a  superior  degree 
of  indolence  and  intemperance,"  the  children  had  been  "wholly 
deprived  of  all  religious  instruction;  and  the  entire  population  .  .  . 
left  to  follow  their  own  heedless  imaginations,  without  a  guide  or 
minister  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  ways  "  [19]. 

As  Visiting  Missionary  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Stewabt  did  much 
at  this  period  to  foster  Christianity  among  the  settlers  and  to  found  new 
Missions  in  their  midst,  and  assisted  by  a  private  fund  raised  by  him, 
the  people  in  many  places  built  churches  "  without  even  the  promise 
of  being  soon  supplied  with  a  Clergyman."  At  Simco  the  inhabitants 
who  had  begun  building  a  meeting-house  all  agreed  in  1822  to  make 
it  an  Episcopal  house  of  worship  [20]. 

In  1880  the  Church  was  reported  by  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Stewart  to 
be  "  spreading  herself  all  over  the  land  "  [21].  Such  was  the  respect 
with  which  she  was  regarded,  that  on  the  Bishop's  visiting  Hamilton* 
in  this  year  and  preaching  in  the  New  Court  House  on  a  week-day, 
"  although  the  election  for  the  county  was  at  the  time  going  on,  the 
candidates  unanimously  consented  to  close  the  poll  for  two  hours  that 
no  impediment  to  Divine  Service  might  be  offered,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  numerous  and  attentive  "  [22]. 

The  noble  self-devotion  of  the  Church  of  England  Clergy  during 
the  fearful  visitations  of  cholera  in  Canada  in  1882  and  1884  won  for 
them  increased  respect  and  affection.  Foremost  in  attendance  on  the 
sick  and  dying  both  in  hospital  and  private  house  was  Archdeacon 
STBACHAN,t  Rector  of  Toronto.  After  the  cessation  of  the  plague  he 
was  presented  by  his  people  with  a  handsome  token  of  their  "affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  fortitude,  the  energy,  the  unwearied  perseverance 
.-and  benevolence"  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  "when  sur- 
rounded by  affliction,  danger  and  despondency."  For  the  200  widows 
and  700  orphans  left  desolate  by  the  cholera  a  subscription  of  £1,820 
was  raised.  It  is  significant  that  all  but  £88  of  this  came  from  members 
<rf  the  Church.  Many  orphans  were  adopted,  and  eventually  all  were 
enabled  to  obtain  a  livelihood  [28]. 

The  Church  of  England  population  in  Upper  Canada  in  1880 
-formed  "  one  moiety  of  the  whole,"  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
•sufficient  clergymen  to  minister  to  them  a  body  of  licensed  catechiste 
^was  then  organised  to  assist  the  Missionaries — the  necessary  funds 
being  provided  by  the  S.P.G.,  which  also  assisted  in  establishing  a 
^*  Snndiav  School  Society  "  in  the  country  [24J. 

At  the  same  time  "  the  Society  for  converting  and  civilizing  the 

*  Now  the  eaibednl  city  of  the  See  of  Niagara. 
t  Appointed  Archdeacon  of  York  in  1827  [22a]. 
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Indians  and  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  destitnte  Settlers  in 
Upper  Canada*'  was  established  in  the  Colony  [25].  These  local 
auxiliary  associations,  with  the  '*  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society  " 
founded  at  Toronto  in  1816,  and  the  **  Upper  Canada  Clergy 'Society  "♦ 
formed  in  England  in  1837,  prepared  the  way  for  the  fotindation  of 
the  general  "Diocesan  Church  Society  "in  1842.  [S<?e  pp.160, 769.]  The 
united  efforts  of  the  parent  Society  and  its  handmaids  were,  however, 
for  a  long  time  insufficient  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ever- 
increasing  population  of  Upper  Canada.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Bishop  Stewart  the  Society  began  to  make  provision  for  opening 
several  new  Missions  [26],  but  his  successor,  Bishop  Mouktain,  could 
still  in  1888  represent  to  the  Government  that 

"  a  lamentable  proportion  of  the  Church  of  England  population  are  destitute  of 
any  provision  for  their  religious  wants,  another  large  proportion  insufficiently 
provided,  and  almost  all  the  remainder  served  by  a  Clergy  who  con  only  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  strained  efforts,  which  prejudice  their  usefulness  in 
other  points.  .  .  .  The  importunate  solicitations  which  I  constantly  receive  from 
different  quarters  of  the  Province  for  the  supply  of  clerical  services ;  the  over- 
flowing warmth  of  feeling  with  idiich  the  travelling  Missionaries  of  the  Church  are 
greeted  in  their  visits  to  the  destitute  settlements ;  the  marks  of  affection  and 
respect  towards  my  own  office  which  I  experienced  throughout  the  Province ;  the 
exertions  made  by  the  people,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  to  erect  churches 
even  without  any  definite  prospect  of  a  Minister,  and  the  examples  in  which  this 
has  been  done  by  individuals  at  their  own  private  expense ;  the  rapidly  increasing 
eirculation  of  the  religious  newspaper,  which  is  cidled  The  Church ; — these  are 
altogether  unequivocal  and  striking  evidences  of  the  attachment  to  Chdrch 
principles  which  pervades  a  great  body  of  the  population.  ...  I  state  my 
deliberate  belief  that  the  retention  of  the  Province  as  a  portion  t>f  the  British 
empire  depends  more  upon  the  means  taken  to  provide  and  perpetuate  a  sufficient 
establishment  of  pious  and  well-qualified  Clergymen  of  the  Church,  than  upon  any 
other  measure  whatever  within  the  power  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  Cozmeeted 
closely  with. the  same  interests  is  the  measure  which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
agitation  for  the  division  of  the  diocese  and  the  appointment  of  a  resident  Bishop 
in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  Bishop  resident  at  Quebec,  and 
having  the  official  duties  in  the  Lower  Province  ...  to  do  justice  to  .  .  .  the 
Upper.  I  feel  this  most  painfully  in  my  own  experience  and  I  greatly  need  relief, 
but  apart  from  all  personal  considerations,  the  Church,  with  all  that  depends  upon 
her  ministrations  must  suffer  while  the  existing  arrangements  remain." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  appeal  was  the  erection  of  Uf^er  Canada 
into  a  separate  diocese,  named  Toronto,  and  the  appointment  of 
Archdeacon  Stbachan  as  its  first  Bishop,  in  1839  [27]. 

Besides  making  provision  for  twenty  additional  Missionaries,  the 
Society,  by  an  advance  from  its  General  Fund  and  appropriations 
from  the  Clergy  Reserves,t  secured  an  income  for  the  Bishop  [28]. 

In  1840  Bishop  Strachan  commenced  his  first  visitation  of  liis 
diocese.  At  Niagara  sixty-three  persons  were  confirmed,  **  many 
advanced  in  life.  •  •  •  Of  these,  some  pleaded  want  of  opportunity. 
Others  that  they  had  not  till  now  become  convinced  of  the  saluta]^ 
efiiects  of  this  beautiful  and  attractive  ordinance  .  .  .  the  interesting 
ceremony  of  confirmation  had  drawn  great  attention  and  •  ..  •  manj 
who  had  formerly  thought  of  it  with  indifference,  had  become  oon- 

*  A  short  experience  convinced  the  managors  of  this  association  of  the  unwisdom  of 
maintaining  onindependent  agency,  and  in  1840  it  Wat  tfnited  "with  the  S.P.G.  as  ik 
branch  committee  [25a]. 

t   See  pp.  161-8. 
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Tinced  that  it  was  of  apostolic  appointment  and  therefore  a  duty  not 
to  be  neglected.*  The  congregation  were  so  much  pleased  that  the 
greater  number  remained  in  church  for  evening  prayer.'* 

Niagara,  one  of  the  earliest  congregations  collected  in  Upper 
Canada,  was  for  nearly  forty  years  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  B» 
Addison,  of  whom  the  Bishop  says : — 

*'He  was  a  gentleman  of  commanding  talents  and  exquisite  wit,  whose- 
deyotedness  to  his  sacred  duties,  kindliness  of  manners,  and  sweet  companionship, 
are  still  sources  of  grateful  and  fond  remembrance.  He  may  justly  be  considered 
the  missionary  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  In  every  township  we  find 
traces  of  his  ministrations,  and  endearing  recollections  of  his  affectionate  visits." 

The  congregations  at  Williamsburgh  and  Osnabruck  comprised 
many  Dutch  or  German  families,  "  formerly  Lutherans,"  but  who 
had  •*  conformed  to  the  Church."  At  Cornwall,  where  the  Bishop  had 
first  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  many  whom  he  had  baptized,. 
now  men  and  women,  came  forward  to  tell  him  they  were  of  his  children. 

A  spacious  brick  church,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Bey» 
W.  Macaulay,  was  consecrated  at  Picton. 

" It  was  supposed,  before  the  church  was  built,'*  said  the  Bishop,  "that  we 
bftd  no  people  in  the  township  of  Halliwell.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  nevertheless- 
able  to  collect  a  large  and  respectable  congregation,  comprising  the  greater  portion 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Picton  and  its  vicinity ;  he  has  like- 
wise stations  in  different  parts  of  the  township  where  the  congregations  are 
encouraging.  It  has  happened  here,  as  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Province^ 
4hat  an  active,  diligent,  and  pious  Missionary,  discovers  and  brings  together  great 
Aimibers  of  Church  people,  who  previous  to  his  appearance  and  exertions,  were 
altogether  unknown,  or  supposed  to  belong  to  other  denominations." 

After  the  confirmation  of  twenty-one  persons  an  offering  of  £50,. 
io  be  oontinned  for  three  years,  was  presented  by  the  ''young  ladies  "^ 
of  the  neighbourhood  towards  supporting  a  travelUng  Missionary  in 
Prince  Edward  district  [29].  The  number  of  persons  confirmed  in  the 
diocese  in  1840  was  1,790,  and  during  the  next  visitation  nearly  4,000. 
This  involved  toilsome  journeys  over  woods  "  in  many  places  dangerous^ 
and  impracticable — a  rough  strong  farmer's  waggon''  being  the  only 
vehicle  that  dared  attempt  them — the  rate  of  progress  being  sometimes 
searcely  a  mile  an  hour  [80].  In  1841  the  Bishop  reported  that  the 
province,  which  but  for  the  Society  would  have  been  ''little  better 
than  a  moral  waste,"  had  now  eighty  clergymen,  and  there  was^ 
'*  scarcely  a  congregation  in  the  Diocese  that  has  not  cause  to  bless  the 
Society  for  reasonable  and  hberal  assistance"  [81].  [See  also  the 
Bishop's  Charge  1841 ;  Speech  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson  of  Canada 
at  the  London  Mansion  House  Meeting,  1840;  and  Address  of  Bishop* 
and  Clergy,  1841, 1844, 1847  [31a].]  On  the  latter  occasion  (1847)  it 
iras  stat^  that  there  were  "  but  few  "  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese 
towards  the  erection  of  which  the  Society  had  not  contributed  [82].t 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  the  diocese  in  some  parts 
fresented  what  the  Bishop  described  in  1844  as  an  "  appalling  degree 
d  epiritoal  destitution."      Settlers  were  daily  met  with  who  told  "  in 

*  A  tiniilir  effect  was  produced  by  a  confirmation  at  Barford  in  1843  r2fia]. 

t"  The  whole  of  the  Chorches  .  .  .  existing  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America,"' 
Ji^'^liid,  **  with  bafc  few  exceptions  .  .  .  received  grants  towards  their  erection  ttouk 
««nnidiof  the  Society"  [82a]. 
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deep  sorrow  "  that  they  had  "  never  heard  Divine  service  since  they  came 
to  the  country  **  [38].  It  was  with  the  view  of  inducing  "  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Church  *'  in  the  diocese  to  do  all  they  could 
**  to  extend  to  the  whole  population  of  the  province  that  knowledge 
t)f  salvation  which  is  our  most  precious  treasure  "  that  the  Diocesan 
Church  Society  was  organised  in  1842.  In  advocating  its  establishment 
the  Bishop  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  Missionaries  sent  to  Canada 
by  the  S.P.G. :  "Well  have  these  servants  of  God  fulfilled  the  glorious 
objects  of  their  Divine  mission,  by  proofs,  daily  given,  of  such  piety, 
zeal  and  labour,  mentally  and  bodily,  of  hardship  patiently  endured 
and  fortitude  displayed,  as  render  them  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  Church  **  [34]. 

Within  four  years  of  its  formation  the  Diocesan  Church  Society 
**  leavened  the  whole  Province,"  and  was  enabled  to  support  from  ten 
to  twelve  additional  Missionaries.  In  drawing  up  its  Constitution  and 
Bye-Laws  those  of  the  S.P.G.  were  as  closely  as  possible  followed, 
and  it  speaks  wonders  for  the  growth  of  the  Missionary  spirit  that  in 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  the  income  of  the  daughter  Society 
exceeded  that  received  by  the  parent  Society  in  any  one  year  for  the  first 
-ten  years  after  its  incorporation.*  The  advantages  of  an  organisation 
uniting  as  well  as  creating  new  forces  were  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in 
1852,  when  the  Canadian  Legislature  passed  an  Act  divesting  itself  of 
its  privilege  of  presenting  to  certain  Kectoriest  of  nominal  value  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  placing  the  "  embarrassing  patronage  "  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society.  In  a  disunited  diocese  such  a 
gift  would  have  led  to  endless  bickerings,  but  the  Church  Society 
imanimously  agreedj  to  lodge  the  new  pow^er  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto  [86]. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Diocesan  Society  was  founded  a  Theo- 
logical College  was  estabhshed  at  Cobourg,  and  in  the  following  year 
0843)  the  Church  University  of  King's  College  at  Toronto.  On  the 
secularisation  of  the  latter  institution  the  New  Church  University  of 
Trinity  College  was  organised  in  1852,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
S.P.G.,  and  Cobourg  College  (also  fostered  by  the  Society)  was  merged 
in  it.  §    [See  p.  778.] 

As  an  instance  of  ''what  the  Church  would  effect  in  promoting 
peace  and  loyalty,  were  it  zealously  supported  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment instead  of  prisons,  pohce  and  troops,"  the  Bishop  sent  the 
Society  in  1843  the  following  account'  of  the  Mission  at  Lloydtown : — 

"  There  is  something  worthy  of  remark  in  regard  to  this  Mission.  Lloydtown 
'Was  considered  the  focus  of  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  this  province  in  1S37. 

*  Independent  of  the  local  branch  associations  the  Diocesan  Church  Society 
received  in  1844  £1,800,  besides  considerable  grants  of  land  for  Church  endowment ;  in 
1845,  £2,786 ;  in  1846,  £8,004  [S5a].    Compare  this  with  the  S  J^.G.  Table  on  p.  880. 

t  In  1886  Governor  Sir  John  Colbome,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  erected  fifty- 
seven  rectories  in  Upper  Canada,  assigning  to  each  a  glebe  of  400  acres  [85&J.  The 
land  was  described  in  1840  as  **  chiefly  unproductive  "  [85c]. 

X  On  opening  the  meeting  on  the  occasion  the  Bishop  "  could  see  on  looking  round 
Tnany  with  their  paners  in  their  hiuids  impatient  to  bring  their  wisdom  forward.*'  But 
as  he  '*  addressed  tne  meeting  with  a  frank  and  honest  boldness  "  he  "  could  see  more 
than  one  .  .  .  putting  their  plans  in  their  pocket " ;  and  after  a  long  discoasion  the 
patronage  was  oonferrod  on  hun  **  by  acclamation  "  [85^. 

§  Further  assistance  towards  Uie  endowment  of  Trinity  College  was  rtndered  by 
the  Society  in  1864  (£500)  and  in  1884  (£100)  [86]. 
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Before  that  time,  saob  was  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  the 
ChoTch  of  England,  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  one  of  oar  Missionaries  to 
approach  it.  Llojdtown  safTercd  very  much  from  the  outbreak,  and  during  their 
distress,  and  while  some  troops  remained  in  it  stationary  to  keep  order,  the  Bey. 
F.  li.  Osier,  of  Tecnmpseth,  ventured  to  visit  the  place.  At  first  his  ministra- 
turns  were  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  troops,  but  with  a  kind  discretion  he 
•eiaed  upon  this  period  of  affliction  to  extend  his  services  to  the  inhabitants 
generally ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  his  labours  in  the  most  singular  manner,  so 
that  a  large  congregation  has  been  gathered,  an  excellent-sized  church  built,  the 
character  of  the  village  redeemed  as  to  loyalty,  and  a  complete  change  effected 
among  the  people  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the  Church  of  England ;  formerly 
they  seemed  all  enemies,  now  the  majority  are  steady  and  zealous  friends.  .  .  . 
On  the  6th  of  August  I  held  a  confirmation  at  Lloydtown ;  the  church  was  filled 
almost  to  suffocation  '*  [37]. 

While  the  Missionaries  were  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  State 
by  making  its  subjects  loyal  and  peaceable,  the  Goveniment  was 
seeking  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her  rightful  inheritance — an  object 
which  was  at  last  fully  accomplished.  The  story  of  the  Canadian 
Clergy  Reserves  and  their  confiscation  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

At  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  Groat  Britain  the  Roman  CathoUo 

CShnich  was  liberally  tolerated,  and  left  in  possession  of  very  considerable 

property.*    At  the  same  time  it  was  distinctly  understood  in  the 

Imperial  Parliament  that  the  Anghcan  EstabUshment  was  to  be  the 

National  Church.    In  reply  to  an  enquiry  in  1785  as  to  what  steps 

GoTemment  had  taken  since  the  last  peace  towards  estabUshing  the 

Church  in    North    America,    the    Society   was    informed    by  Lord 

Sydney,  with  regard  to  Canada,  that  instructions  had  been  given  to 

the  Governor  of  Quebec  to  appropriate  lands  for  glebes  and  schools, 

that  "  the  salaries  to  the  four  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 

already  established  in  that  Province  "  were  '*  paid  out  of  His  Majesty's 

revenue  arising  therein  '* ;  and  on  the  general  question  it  was  added 

that  the  Government  would  co-operate  with  the  Society  '*  in  affording^ 

to  His  Majesty's  distressed  and  loyal  subjects"  in  North  America  ''the 

means  of  Religious  Instruction,  and  attending  the  Public  Worship  of 

Almighty  God,"  and  that  '*  the  funds  for  the  support  of  Ministers  arise 

from  the  annual  grants  of  Parliament  or  His  Majesty's  revenue." 

In  1791,  when  the  two  distinct  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 

Canada  were  established — the  royal    instructions  to  the   Governor 

^ving   previously    declared     the   Church    of  England  to    be    the 

established  rehgion  of  the  Colony — a  reservation  of  one-seventh  of  all 

Ae  lands  in  Upper  Canada  and  of  all  such  lands  in  the  Lower 

Province  as  were  not  already  occupied  by  the  French  inhabitants  was 

^e  (by  Act  81  George  III.)  for  the  support  of  a   ''Protestant 

CWgy"  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 

^i^^^testant  population  of  the  country.    While  these  lands  remained 

^  waste  tracts  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to 

uem  ^iras  not    questioned,  but   when  it  was  seen  that  they  were 

"^couiing  valuable    other    claimants   arose    in  the    Presbyterians 

^  the    Church    of    Scotland    and    various     Dissenters.      From 

^^IB  to  1854  the  subject  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  was  more  or  less 

The  endowmenifl  "for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch  in  Lower 
X**^"  were  vmlned  by  the  Bishopof  Toronto  in  1840,  at  X4,600,000  [88].  In  Upper 
^^«^  ti»«  ».  C.  Clergy  were  "  but  poorly  provided  for." 
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a  **  burning  question  '*  in  Canada.  It  was  constantly  complained  tfaair 
tiie  Anglican  Church  held  large  districts  of  unimproved  land  to  the 
inconvenience  and  injury  of  the  neighbouring  settlers. 

In  1819  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  England  advised  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  might  *'  be  extended  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  but  not  to  dissenting  ministers."  The  question,  being  an 
inconvenient  one  for  the  Home  Government  to  settle,  was  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  to  whom,  however,  the  entire  alienation  of 
the  lands  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  general  education- 
or  a  reinvestment  of  them  in  the  Crown  was  repeatedly  recommended. 
In  1827  the  Imperial  Parliament  authorised  the  sale  of  one-fourth  of 
the  Reserves  in  quantities  not  exceeding  100,000  acres  in  any  one  year.- 
On  the  main  question,  which  had  been  left  undecided,  the  local 
Legislature  and  Executive  Council  at  length  so  far  agreed  as  to  pass 
an  Act  (in  1839)  for  the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  property  (after  payment  of  certain  guaranteed  stipends)  to 
''the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,"  and  the  residue  *' among 
the  other  religious  bodies  or  denominations  of  Christians  recognised 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Province,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  to  be  ascertained  once  in  every  four  years."  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  province  '*  assented"  to  this 
arrangement  as  a  *'  compromise,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace."  But  since 
**  some  of  its  enactments  were  in  contravention  of  existing  Acts  of 
Parliament "  the  scheme  was  disallowed  by  the  Home  Government, 
and  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  took  its  place.  This  Act  of 
1840  (3  and  4  Vict.  cap.  78)  provided  for  the  gradual  sale  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  two-sixths  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  one-sixth  to  'Hhe  Church'of  Scotland 
in  Canada."  The  residue  was  to  be  applied  by  the  Governor  of  Canada 
with  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council  **  for  purposes  of  public 
worship  and  religious  instruction  in  Canada."  The  Church  of 
England  portion  was  to  be  expended  under  the  authority  of  the 
S.P.G.  To  the  Church,  a  final  settlement,  even  on  such  terms  as 
the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  her  property,  had  become  desirable,  for  apart 
from  the  undeserved  odium  brought  upon  her  by  the  dispute,  the 
property  itself  was  wasting  away  under  a  system  of  mismanagement. 
Even  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  necessary  to  remonstrate 
against  the  waste,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Legislature 
reported  in  1843 :  "  There  is  really  no  proportion  or  connexion  whatr 
ever  between  the  service  rendered  to  the  fund  and  the  charges  which 
are  imposed  upon  it."  Under  a  more  economical  system  of  manage- 
ment it  was  soon  possible  not  only  to  meet  the  sum  (£7,700) 
guaranteed  to  certain  clergymen  during  their  lives,  but  also  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  settlement  of  1840  *'  was  intended " 
io  be  *' final"  and  **  was  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  as 
such  "  until  1850,  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1853  surrendered  the 
Clergy  Reserves  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  be  dealt  with  at  its 
pleasure.  The  Society  petitioned  against  this  injustice,  but  in  vain, 
And  in  1855  (by  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  Dec.  18,  1854)  the 
property  was  **  aUenated  from  the  sacred  purposes  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  devoted  and  transferred  to  the  several  municipalities 
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within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  lands  wete  situated."    The  onlji 
limitation  imposed   by  the    Imperial  Legislature    was  that  the  life 
interests  of  the  existing  Clergy  should  be  secured.    With  one  consent,, 
however,  the   Clergy  commuted  the  aggregate  of  their  life  interests 
for  a  capital  fund  to  be  invested  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Church.     In  Upper  Canada  the  amount  thus  secured  for  ever 
was  calculated  at  £222,620  currency.*    This  su,m,  it  was  reckoned, 
would  produce  in  colonial  investments  £12,244  per  annum,  but  the 
unoont  of  stipends  then  actually  payable  to  the  Clergy  was  £18,648,- 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £0,899.    No  effort  was  spared  by  the  diocese, 
(Toronto)  itself  to  meet  the  great  and  unexpected  difficulties  into  which 
it  had  been  thus  thrown  ;  but  while  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  elicit 
local  support,  the  Bishop  (Jan.  6,  1855)  made  a  final  appeal  to  the 
Society  for  assistance : — 

*'  Bear  with  me  in  anxiously  pressing  upon  the  Society  a  favourable  considera* 
tion  of  the  •  .  .  aid  which  we  require  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  of  commutation, 
and  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  will  be  to  the  Society  the  most  graceful  release 
imaginable  from  the  growing  wants  of  this  vast  Diocese  ;  for,  were  it  fully  arranged 
&nd  in  active  operation,  with  attendant  certainty  and  steady  advancement,  the 
eourage  it  would  inspire,  and  the  excitement  it  would  create,  would  doubtless 
enable  us  to  Ehorten  the  period  during  which  we  should  require  pecuniary  aid. 
Bat  if  we  are  left  in  the  wasting  condition  of  dying  out,  the  Society  will  be  com- 
pelled daring  the  process  to  advance  much  greater  help  than  we  now  pray  for,  and . 
«Ten  then  hope  will  wither. 

**  I  would  rather  contemplate  the  Society  administering  her  generous  aid  while 
we  require  it,  and  sending  her  last  donation  with  her  blessings,  and  prayers,  and 
parting  greetings  of  encouragement.  It  would  be  a  most  affecting  separation  from 
the  greatest  of  her  Colonial  Missions,  and  yet  turned  into  a  most  glorious  triumph. 
She  foand  Canada  a  wilderness  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  but  now  a  populous  and 
fertile  region,  sprinkled  throughout  with  congregations,  churches,  and  clergymen, 
fostered  by  her  incessant  care,  and  now  carrying  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  across 
this  immense  continent  to  millions  yet  unborn.*' 

The  Society  responded  (July  20, 1855)  by  voting  a  sum  of  £7,500, 
spread  over  the  three  years  185C-7-8  [89]. 

From  this  time  Toronto  as  a  diocese  has  stood  on  its  own  resources 
with  no  other  external  aid  than  a  small  endowment  derived  from  a 
few  Crown  rectories  and  the  support  rendered  by  the  Society  in  aid 
of  Missions  to  the  Indians.f 

"  The  best  evidences  of  the  fruits  .  .  .  realized  fi-om  the  judicious 
norsiDg  of  the  .  .  •  Church  by  the  Society*'  ^wrote  Bishop  Sweatman 
in  1881)  are  "in  the  growth  in  self-sustaining  strength  and  the 
successive  subdivision  into  flourishing  dioceses  of  the  now  adult  and 
independent  offspring''  [40]. 

The  first  subdivision  took  place  in  1857,  when  the  Diocese  of 
Toronto,  having  obtained  legislative  powers  to  meet  in  Synod  of  Clergy 
and  Laity,  exercised  its  powers  by  erecting  the  See  of  Huron.  The 
origiDAl  diocese  in  its  settled  parts  was  able  to  support  its  Church 
from  local  resources ;  but  the  Society  extended  temporary  assistance 
io  Hie  newer  and  more  destitute  settlements  comprised  within  the  new 
bishopric.  For  the  **  true  and  permanent  interest  "  of  the  diocese  no 
less  than  for  the  economical  expenditure  of  its  own  funds,  the  Society '& 

*  In  Lover  Canada  the  amount  was  small.    [See  p.  150.] 

f  In  1860-1  the  Society  antliorised  the  conveyance  of  its  lands  in  Canada  West  tO 
the  DiooeMn  Church  Societies  of  Toronto  and  Huron  [40a]. 
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^ants  were  accompanied  with  the  conditions  that  within  three  yeanr 
the  people  in  each  assisted  mission  should  have  taken  measures  for 
securing  its  independence  by  erecting  either  (1)  a  parsonage  and  glebe^ 
(2)  a  church,  or  collecting  an  endowment  fund  equal  to  half  the  grant* 
Within  seven  years  twenty  missions,  with  sixty-three  out-stations,  had 
been  established,  and  in  every  case  the  Church  had  made  most  *'  grati* 
fying  progress  "  [41]. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  grant  to  an  Indian  Mission  at 
Walpole  Island,  which  was  continued  to  1885  [see  p.  173],  Huron  was 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  Society's  assistance  in  1882.  The 
diocese,  which  began  with  41  clergymen,  had  now  182,  and  was 
in  "  a  prosperous  condition  "  [42]. 

A  similar  course  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ontario,  the  formation  of  whic)]  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the 
Society  of  £1,000  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  the  Bishopric  [48]. 
Containing  152  townships,  each  about  100  square  miles  in  extent,, 
with  a  total  population  of  890,000,  and  fifty-five  clergymen,  the 
Diocege  started  in  1862  "  with  no  resources  whatever  "  beyond 
a  grant  from  the  Society.  *'  I  was  thus  enabled,**  Bishop  Lewis  said» 
**  to  keep  up  the  Missions,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  closed." 
The  Missionary  at  Almonte  reported  in  1868  that  the  Church  was 
"  progressing  wonderfully."  **  Numbers  who  had  lapsed  to  Methodism'* 
now  attended  his  services,  and  he  had  baptized  many  children  of 
Presbyterian  parents  [44]. 

With  the  year  1878  the  Society's  aid  to  the  diocese,  which  was 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  entirely  ceased.  In  that  period  the 
number  of  Clergy  had  been  nearly  doubled,  ;g500,000  of  invested 
capital  been  raised,  140  new  churches  built,  and  with  few  exceptions 
every  clergyman  supplied  with  a  parsonage  and  glebe  land.  These 
results  the  Bishop  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  organisation  of 
a  Synod  of  Clergy  and  Laity.  **  This  created  such  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  interest  that  the  laity  had  no  scruple  in  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  work  and  casting  their  alms  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  "  [45]. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Bishop  Strachan  to  witness  the  rapid 
progress  towards  independence  of  these  two  new  dioceses  which  he 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  into  existence.  At  his  ordination  in 
1808  he  made  the  sixth  clergyman  in  Upper  Canada ;  at  his  death 
in  1867  he  was  **  one  of  three  Bishops  having  together  jurisdiction 
over  248  *'  [46]. 

In  1878  Toronto  was  reUeved  of  the  northern  portion  of  its  teni* 
tory  by  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Algoma,  a  district  then  consist- 
ing pnncipally  of  Indian  reserves,  but  now  comprising  a  population 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  Inas- 
much as  this  diocese  is  the  creation  of  the  Canadian  Church  "  as  a' 
field  of  Home  Missionary  operations,*'  it  receives  *'  two- thirds  of  all 
unappropriated  funds  contributed  by  the  laity  of  this  ecclesiastical 
province  in  response  to  her  annual  Ascensiontide  appeal  **  [47]. 

The  poverty  of  the  settlers,  however,  has  rendered  necessary  more 
assistance  than  has  been  supplied  from  this  source,  and  in  1880  and 
1882  the  Bishop  reported  there  are  '^  thousands  of  our  members 
8catt?red  throughout  this  vast  diocese,  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
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chnrcb-going  bell  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  thousands  who  are  living 
and  djing  without  any  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  means  of 
grace."  "Elsewhere  the  Church  ...  is  converting  Pagans  into 
Christians  ;  is  it  not  at  least  equally  necessary  to  prevent  Christians 
i)6Coniing  Pagans?  *'  [48].  The  Society  has  done  much  to  supply  the 
required  means  [49].  It  has  also  contributed  (since  1872)  £1,653 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  see  [50]. 

By  the  formation  of  the  See  of  Niagara  in  1875  Upper  Canada  now 
comprises  five  dioceses,  all  of  which,  except  Algoma,  are  self-support- 
ing. As  a  separate  diocese  Niagara  has  not  received  aid  from  the 
Society ;  but  the  Missions  contained  in  it  were  either  planted  by  the 
Society  or  are  the  direct  outcome  of  its  work  [50a].  It  may  be 
recorded  here  that  in  1871  the  Society  initiated  a  movement  for 
collecting  and  circulating  among  the  Clergy  in  England  reUable  infor- 
mation (obtained  from  the  local  Clergy)  as  to  openings  for  emigrants 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where  they  could  continue 
iriihin  the  reach  of  Church  ministrations  [51]. 

The  removal  of  the  Mohawks  from  the  United  States  to  Canada, 
-and  their  settlement  on  the  Grand  River  and  in  the  Bay  of  Quenti, 
has  already  been  mentioned  [^^e  pp.  74, 140,  154] :  it  remains  to  tell  of 
the  Society's  work  among  them,  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  Mohawk  settlement  at  Tyon* 
deroga,  Qnenti  Bay (1784),  "a young Loretto Indian*'  (Mr. L.Vincent) 
^was  appointed  Catechist  and  Schoolmaster  there,  and  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stuart's  second  visit  (in  1785),  the  Indians  expressed  their  "  thank- 
fulness for  the  Society's  kind  care  and  attention  to  them  especially  in 
the  appointment  "  [52].    They  were  also  "  greatly  rejoiced  "  when  the 
Society  came  forward  with  help  for  the  completion  of  a  church  which 
they  had  begun.    The  building  was  so  far  finished  in  1790  as  to  enable 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  Mohawk,  formerly  clerk  at  the  Fort  Hunter  Mission, 
New  York  State,  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  it  every  Sunday.    A  few 
years  later  this  duty  was  performed  by  ''a  son  of  their  principal 
Chief,"  who  valued  himself  much  ''on  being  a  godson  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kova  Scotia"*  The  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  General  Prescot 
in    1798.    It    was    furnished  with    a  "  neat  altar-piece,  containing 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the 
Mohawk  language,    surrounded    by    the  Royal  Arms  of  England, 
handsomely  carved  and  gilt,  as  well  as  with  a  fine-toned  bell."   These 
ivere  given  by  George  the  Third.     The  Mohawks  had  preserved  the 
Communion   Plate  entrusted  to  them  in  1712  "the  gift"   (as  the 
inscription  on  it  denoted)   "  of  Her  Majesty,   Queen  Anne,  by  the 
Orace   of   God,    of   Great    Britain,    France,  and  Ireland,  and  her 
Plantations  in  North  America,  Queen,  to    her  Indian  Chapel  of  the 
Mohawks."  [See  p.  70.]  This  service  of  plate,  being  originally  intended 
for  the  nation  collectively,  was  divided,  and  a  part  retained  by  their 
hrethren  on  the  Grand  River ;  and  such  was  the  care  of  the  Mohawks* 
ih&t  more  than  forty  years    later   the    Missionary   of  Quenti  Bay 
wrote: — 

*'  Although  it  has  heen  confided  to  the  care  of  individuals  of  the  nation  for  at 

^ ^    ■■    ■■  I  III  ~ — ~ 

■*  Bishop  Charles  Inglis,  p.  862. 
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least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  articles  we  have  here  in  use  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.    Even  *  the  fair  white  linen  cloth  for  the  Com* 

.munion  table/  beautifully  inwrought  with  devices,  emblematical  of  the  rank  of  the 
royal  donor,  although  unfit  for  use,  is  still  in  such  condition  as  to  admit  of  these 
being  easily  traced.      The  grey-haired  matron,  a  descendant  of  the  Chief,  the 

'  present  guardian  of  these  treasures,  which  she  considers  as  the  heirloom  of  her 
family,  accounts  for  the  mutilated  state  of  the  cloth  by  observing  that  during  the 
revolutionary  war  it  was  buried  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 

-eneraies"  [63J, 

Visiting  the  Mohawks  at  Oswego,  Grand  River,  in  1788,  Dr» 
Stuart  found  them  in  possession  of  a  well-furnished  wooden  church. 
He    baptized    sixty-five    persons,  including    seven    adults,  and  wa» 

'  accompanied  on  his  return  as  far  as  Niagara  (about  80  miles)  by 
Captain  Brant,  the  Chief,  and  15  other  Mohawks,  "who  earnestly 
requested  that  he  would  visit  them  as  often  as  possible  "  [54].  Thia 
he  did,  as  well  as  those  at  Quenti,  but  in  both  instances  the  lack  of  a 
resident  Pastor  "  made  itself  painfully  felt.  The  occasional  visits  of 
the  Missionaries  were  '*  not  sufficient  to  produce  lasting  or  substantial 

.  benefit,"  or  "  to  counteract  the  evils  and  temptations  which  on  every 
side  "  predominated.     The  intercourse  resulting  from  the  proximity 

'  of  the  white  settlers  became  ^*  a  mutual  source  of  immorahty  and 
corruption  ";  and  for  many  years  the  Missionaries  had  to  complain  of 

•  the  relapse  of  the  Indians  into  their  besetting  sin — drunkenness  [55].. 
Through  this  time  of  trial  the  Indians  often   showed  a  desire    for 

.better  things.     Those  at  Quenti  frequently   went   to   Kingston    to 
'**  receive  the  Sacrament  and  have  their  children  baptized." 

The    Rev.    R.    Addison    of    Niagara,   who   with    several  other 

Missionaries  ministered  to  the  Indians   of  different  tribes   on    the 

:  Grand  River,  reported  in  1796-8  there  were  "about  550  belongings 

to  the  Church,"  and  the  number  was  increasing,  as  he  had  .some 

**  friendly  serious  Indians,"  who  under  his  direction  persuaded  *' the 

•  neighbouring  villagers  to  be  baptized,"  and  taught  them  **  the 
principles   of  Christianity  as   well "    as    they    **  were    able."     The 

•  "  serious  deportment  and  devotion  "  of  his  iiock  were  **  exemplary,'* 
and  he  had  *'  18  communicants  as  pious  and  conscientious  as  can 
be  found  ...  in  any  Christian  congregation."  In  1810,  his  work 
among  the  settlers  was  making  great  progress,  but  he  was  "  most 
satisfied  with  his  success  among  the  Indians :  several  of  whom,  belong- 
ing to  the  least  cultivated  tribe  on  the  Grand  River,"  had  been 
lately  baptized.  In  some  years  he  baptized  as  many  as  100  or  140 
Indians.    On  one  occasion  a  chief  of  the  Cayuga  Nation  and  his  wife 

-  were  admitted.    **  They  had  been    man    and  wife  many  years,  but 

'  thought  it  more  decent  and  respectable  to  be  united  after  the  Chnstiaii 

Form."    The  Missionaries  were  "greatly  assisted  by  Captain  Brant^ 

Chief  of  the  Mohawks,"  in  their  endeavours  "  to  bring  the  wandering 

•  tribes  "  to  Christ  [56] . 

In  1820  the  Mohawks  on  the  Grand  River  numbered  2,000,  and 

those  at  Quenti  (who  had  been  reduced  by  migrations)  250.      By  a 

treaty  made  in  this  year,  **  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Misaisaga  and 

;  40,000  in  that  of  the  Mohawk  "  districts  were  added  to  Government,  and 

>  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  expressed  his  readiness  to  appropriate  the'  lands 

themselves,  or  the  moneys  arising  from  their  sale,  to  the  Society  in 
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trast  to  provide  the  said  Indians  with  Missionaries,  Catechists,  and 
Schoolmasters.  The  Society  approved  of  the  proposal,  and  requested 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  act  in  the  matter.  The  Mohawks  devoted 
a  portion  0^600)  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sold  by  them  to  the 
beading  of  a  parsonage  on  the  Grand  River,  and  added  a  glebe  of 
200  acres  [67]. 

A  resident  Missionary  for  them  was  appointed  in  1823  [58]. 
In  1827  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  attended  service  in  their  church  and 
preached  to  them,  Aaron  Hill,  the  Catechist,  interpreting  with 
"  astonishing  "  "  fluency."  The  Bishop  was  impressed  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Mohawks,  who  **are  remarkable  for  their  fine  voices, 
especially  the  women,  and  for  their  national  taste  for  music.'*  The 
commonicants  "  received  the  Sacrament  with  much  apparent 
devotion.'*  A  deputation  of  the  chiefs  **  expressed  their  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Society  for  the  interest  '*  it  had  **  so  long  taken  in  their  welfare," 
especially  for  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hough  as 
resident  Missionary.  His  influence  "  had  already  produced  a  visible 
good  effect  upon  their  habits  in  general,  and  they  hoped  it  might  be 
lasting  '*  [59]. 

Besides  the  Mohawks  there  were  several  Christians  of  the  Tuscarora 
and  Onondaga  nations,  and  some  of  other  tribes  to  whom  Mr.  Hough 
ministered.  The  Tuscaroras  had  a  small  house  for  public  worship,  in 
which  the  Church  Service  was  regularly  read  every  Sunday  morning 
and  evening.  He  witnessed  a  *' great  improvement  in  their  rehgious 
condition,'*  and  they  *'  learnt  to  sing  their  hymns  almost  as  well  as  the 
Mohawks  "[60]. 

On  Mr.  Hough's  resignation,  in  ill  health,  in  1827,  the  Bishop  of 

Quebec  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Rev.  R.  Lugger  as  a 

•*  temporary  substitute,"  and  "  permitted  him  to  occupy  the  parsonage 

house,"  then   unfinished,  but  which  was  completed  by  "the  New 

England  Company,"  of  which  he  was  a  Missionary.    The  Society  at 

first  reserved  the  right  of  resummg  the  Mission,  but  the  arrangement 

^as  allowed  to  continue.    The  severance  "  of  the  pastoral  connection 

that  had  subsisted  for  more  than  a  century  with  this  interesting  people  " 

^fw  not    "  yielded  to  without   much    reluctance    on   the    part   of 

the  Society.*'    But  inasmuch  as  they  would  still  "  enjoy  the  services  of 

w  Episcopal  Clergyman"  "under  the  authority  and  control  of  the 

Biahop,"  it  "consented to  leave  them  under  his  charge"  and  appUed 

^resources  set  at  Uberty  to  other  portions  of  the  same  nation  [61]. 

At  this  station  in  1830  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  consecrated  "  the 
Mohawk  Church,  the  oldest  but  one  in  the  diocese,"  and  confirmed 
^  persons,  of  whom  80  were  Indians.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
**  providing  a  resident  Missionary  for  Quenti  Bay,  where  the  Mohawks 
"•^set  apart  a  glebe  towards  his  support  [62]. 

Writing  of  a  visit  there  in  1840  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  said : — 

"The  situation  of  the  church  and  parsonage  looks  very  beautiful  from  the  bay.. 
I^fiev.  S.  Givens,  Missionary,  came  on  board  in  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  six  young 
loaiaoB.  The  parsonage  is  very  comfortable ;  and  Mrs.  Qivens  seems  an  amiable 
P^^^t  highly  educated,  and  well-bred,  and  a  suitable  companion  for  a  Missionary 
^  Uniig  in  ^1^  woods,  with  no  society  but  the  aborigines  of  the  country.    The  church 

^'^^^wded.    Many  of  the  white  settlers  had  come  to  attend  on  an  occasion  so 
^^^^'^  The  cosfregaiioD,  however,  consisted  chiefly  of  Indians.    The  worthy 
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Missionary  brought  forward  forty-one  candidates  for  confirmation,  some  rather 
aged.  I  addressed  them  through  an  interpreter,  and,  I  tmst  in  God,  with  some 
effect,  as  it  seemed  from  their  appearance.  We  all  felt  it  to  be  a  blessed  time,  and 
the  psalm  of  praise  offered  up  was  overpowering  from  its  sweetness  and  pathos. 
The  voices  of  the  Indian  women  are  peculiarly  sweet  and  affecting ;  and  there  was 
such  an  earnest  solemnity  evinced  in  their  worship,  as  could  not  fail  to  strike  all 
who  were  present  '*  [63] . 

From  1810  the  office  of  Catechist  at  Quenti  had  been  filled  by 
John  Hill,  a  Mohawk.  *'  Sincere  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  ms 
duties,  '*  he  was  enabled  "  during  thirty  years  to  witness  a  good  con* 
fession  before  his  brethren,'*  and  at  his  death  in  1841  tihe  white 
settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  united  with  the  Indians  in  showing 
respect  to  departed  worth  [64]. 

While  the  work  at  Quenti  and  on  the  Grand  Biver  was  progressing 
satisfactorily,  Indian  Missions  had  been  opened  in  other  quarters. 
Reporting  to  Government  on  the  state  of  the  Chiurch  in  Canada  in 
1838,  Bishop  G.  J.  Mountain  (of  Montreal)  said : — 

**  I  cannot  forbear  .  .  .  from  introducing  some  mention  ...  of  the  labours  of 
our  clergy  among  the  native  Indians.  There  are  two  clergymen  stationed  among  the 
Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  Biver.  ...  A  Missionary  has  been  sent  to  the  Manatoolin 
Islands  and  another  to  the  Sault  St.  Murie.  .  .  .  These  four  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  charge  of  the  Indians.  There  are  two  other  clergymen  who  combine  this 
charge  with  that  of  congregations  of  Whites ;  one  in  the  Bay  of  Quints,  where  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  is  established,  and  one  who  resides  in  Carodoo,  and 
devotes  part  of  his  time  to  the  Mounsces  and  Bear  Creek  Ghippewas  in  his 
neighbourhood.  1  have  never  seen  more  orderly,  and  to  all  appearance,  devout 
worshippers  than  among  some  of  these  Indian  congregations  which  I  visited,  and  I 
have  the  fullest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Clergy  among  them  has 
been  attended  with  very  happy  effects  "  [65]. 

The  Sault  St.  Marie  Ojibway  Mission  was  begun  between  1881-8 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M*Murray.  "^The  principal  chief,  with  his  two 
daughters,''  soon  **  abandoned  idolatry,"  and  many  others  were  baptized. 

**  It  is  truly  astonishing  "  (wrote  Mr.  M'Murray)  **  to  see  the  thirst  there  is  for 
'Scriptural  knowledge.  The  Indians,  like  the  men  of  Macedonia,  are  calling  for 
help — for  Missionaries — from  all  quarters.  .  .  .  Two  bands  of  Indians  came  to  me, 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  instructed  in  the  Great  Spirit's  Book,  as  they  call  the  Bible,  and  being 
baptized.  They  stated  that  they  had  long  heard  of  this  Mission,  and  had  now 
come  to  see  *  the  black  coat,*  their  usual  designation  of  the  Clergyman,  and  to  hear 
him  speak  the  good  news,  of  which  they  had  heard  a  little.  I  hope  to  see  the  time, 
ere  long,  when  Missionaries  will  go  in  search  of  these  poor  sheep  instead  of  seeing 
them  travel  so  far  in  search  of  Missionaries.** 

A  church  was  built  by  Government,  but  on  Mr.  M'Marray*s 
departure  they  returned  to  their  old  settlement  at  Garden  Biver. 
The  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Meaba  carried  on  the  work  from  1839  to  1841, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Manitoulin  Island.  Though  deserted,  the 
Indians  retained  an  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  resisting 
■sectarian  and  Romanist  efiforts  to  draw  them  away  [66]. 

To  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Anderson,  who  in  1848  was  sent  to  re-establish 
a  Mission  among  them,  they  said  : — 

"We  were  left  a  second  time  without  a  Black  Coat— no  one  to  read  the  G^reat 
8pirit*8  book  to  as.  We  were  determined,  however,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
prospect  before  us,  to  attend  to  the  words  of  our  first  Black  Ck)at  and  keep  together. 
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We  accordingly  assembled  every  Sunday,  and  prayed  to  the  great  Spirit  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  pity  upon  us,  and  send  some  one  to  instruct  us  in  the  Good  Book  our 
Black  Coats  used  to  speak  to  us  about.  .  .  .  Now  we  thank  the  Great  Black  Coat 
that  he  hath  sent  you  to  us  "  [67]. 

The  Mission  at  Manatoulin  (Indian  *'  Mahneetooahneng  *')  Island 
arose  out  of  a  plan  originated  by  Captain  Anderson  in  connection  with 
ttie  Canadian  Government,  with  a  view  to  collecting  all  the  Indians  ia 
the  province  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
The  people  for  whose  benefit  the  Mission  was  set  on  foot  were 
Ottahwahs  and  Ojibwas  (or  Chippewahs),  two  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
nation,  speaking  the  same  language  with  a  variation  of  dialect.  The 
Ottahwahs  having  been  brought  up  on  the  rich  lands  of  Michigan  were 
more  adapted  for  farming  than  the  Ojibwas  of  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  accustomed  to  a  hfe  of  wandering.  ^'  The  superstitions  of  both 
tribes  .  .  .  are  essentially  the  same,  consisting  in  little  more  than  a 
^v^orship  of  terror  paid  to  evil  spirits,  whom  they  think  able  to  inflict 
terrible  misfortunes  on  them  if  neglected."  They  were  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  most  virulent  vegetable  poisons,  the  smoking  of 
which  would  cause  blindness. 

In  May  1886  Captain  Anderson,  with  the  Bev.  A.  Elliot  and  a 
schoolmaster,  began  the  formation  of  a  Mission  settlement  on  Mana- 
toulin Island,  and  the  scheme  promised  well  until  August,  when  Sir 
F,  B.  Head,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  J.  Colbome  as  Governor  of  the 
Province,  "ordered"  the  Missionaries  "to  leave  the  work."     "The 
Mission  buildings"    "were  left  uncompleted,  the  school  which  had 
been  gathered  with  much  pains,  broken  up,  the  self-denying  labours 
of  the  Missionary  rendered  to  all  human  appearance,  abortive ;  and 
what  was  worst  of  all,  an  impression  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians    •  .  .    that  both  the  Superintendent  and  the  Missionary  had 
grossly  deceived  them."     In  the  following  year  Captain  Anderson  wap 
allowed  to  complete  the  buildings,  and  on  Sir  George  Arthur  becoming 
Governor,   a  second  Missionary  staff  was  organised  with  the  aid  of 
Archdeacon  Strachan.      The  party  (Captain  Anderson,  the  Bev.  C.  C» 
Bbouoh,  a  surgeon,  and  a  schoolmaster)  arrived  at  the  station  on 
Oct  dO,  1887,  in  a  snowstorm,  to  find  the  Mission-house  in  flames, 
Mid  they  were  obliged  to  winter  at  Penetangweshne.    Worse  than  the 
^  of  the  buildings  was  the  loss  of  confidence  caused  by  the  sudden 
tn^e&idng-up  of  the  establishment  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Indians  were  worked  on  to  no  good  purpose  by  th^ 
^Qussaiies  of  Bome.      To  drive  away  false  impressions  the  Missionary 
^ted  the  Indians  all  round  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  "  showing 
^em,  bv  the  privations  he  was  willing  to  endure  in  their  cause,  that 
m  Bought  not  theurs,  but  them." 

"It  is  impossible  '*  (wrote  Mr.  0*Meara)  "  for  any  one  who  has  not  undertaken 
^^  Missionary  journeys  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  what  has  to  be  endured  in 
^'^'^  It  is  not  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  or  the  snow-drifts  .  .  .  that  forms  the  worst 
M  ol  them ;  it  is  when  these  are  passed  and  the  Missionary  is  about  to  seat  him- 
jl^  OQ  the  ground  by  the  wigwam  fire  that  the  worst  part  of  the  expedition  has  to 
4^  toooontoDed.  The  filth  and  yermin  by  which  he  sees  and  feels  himself  sur- 
j^^«d  are  quite  sufficient  to  make  hun  long  for  the  morrow's  journey  e^eik 
^^^  it  be  t>ut  a  repetition  of  the  biting  winds  and  blinding  drifts  which  he  haa 
*'^7  experimoed.  Still  happy  would  he  be,  and  soon  would  he  forget  even 
uMitt  moo&TenieQoeB,  if  in  most  cases,  he  were  receiyed  as  a  welcome  guest,  and 
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his  message  listened  to  with  any  degree  of  attention.  .  .  •  This  is  a  very  inadequate 
description  of  what  had  to  be  endured  by  that  servant  of  God  who  preceded  me  in 
this  Mission  but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  persevering  in  his  labour  of  love. 
With  all  his  exertions  however  not  nearly  a  tithe  of  those  who  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  at  this  place  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  plan,  consented  to 
receive  his  instructions.'* 

After  nearly  four  years'  labour  Mr.  Bbouqh  removed  to  London, 
Canada,  and  the  Bev.  F.  A.  O'Meaba  took  up  the  work  [68].  Visiting 
the  Mission  in  1842,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  reported  :— 

*'  On  the  first  night  of  our  encampment  I  discovered  that  one  of  our  canoes  warn 
xnanned  by  converted  Indians  from  our  Mission  at  the  Manatoulin.  Before  going 
to  rest  they  assembled  together,  and  read  some  prayers  which  had  been  translated 
for  their  use  from  the  Liturgy.  There  was  something  indescribably  toucliing  in 
the  service  of  praise  to  Qod  upon  those  inhospitable  rocks ;  the  stillness,  wildness» 
and  darkness,  combined  with  the  sweet  and  plaintive  voices,  all  contributed  to  add 
to  the  solemn  and;  deep  interest  of  the  scene.  I  felt  much  affected  with  thia 
simple  worship,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it  every  evening,  until  we  reached  the 
Manatoulin  Island.' ' 

There  a  whole  week  was  spent  in 

'*  preparing  the  candidates  for  confirmation  and  endeavouring  to  convert  some  of 
the  heathen.  .  .  •  For  this  purpose  besides  private  conferences,  there  was  service 
every  afternoon.  ...  I  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  to  forty-four  Indians 
and  five  whites.  .  •  •  The  service  .  .  .  was  long  but  it  was  solemn  and  interesting; 
and  no  person  of  a  right  mind  could  have  witnessed  it  and  heard  the  plaintive  and 
beautiful  singing  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest,  without  being  deeply 
affected.  ...  I  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  bright  promise  of  this  day*8  service, 
and  I  felt  with  becoming  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  miserable  condition  of  the  long 
neglected  Indians  of  this  country  would  now  be  ameliorated  through  the  medium 
of  our  Holy  Catholic  Church.*' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's  visit  over  6,000  Indians  were 
assembled  at  Manatoulin  Island  from  various  parts  to  receive  the 
clothing  and  pro\isions  annually  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  British 
Government.  Although  the  number  was  so  great,  '^nothing  could 
exceed  the  peace  and  good  order  which  imiversally  prevailed.  No  liquors 
were  allowed  them.  There  was  no  violent  excitement  of  any  sort ;  and 
while  alive  to  their  own  importance  they  were  exceedingly  civil,  quiet 
and  docile  '*  [69]. 

The  work  of  Mr.  O'Mbara  was  richly  blessed.  Within  two  years 
the  Indians  had  "  acquired  more  correct  ideas  concerning  marriage — 
a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  like  the  whiter — a 
disposition  to  raise  the  condition  of  their  women —to  abjure  idolatry^ 
their  prophets,  and  the  medicine  bag — and  a  growing  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  murder,  drunkenness,  implacable  enmity  and  revenge**  [70]. 

In  acknowledging  contributions  from  England  towards  the  erection 
of  a  Mission  Church,  they  wrote  in  1846 : — 

"  Since  we  came  to  hear  the  good  word  from  the  lips  of  him  who  first  told  us 
of  the  Great  Spirit  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  know  that  the  red  man  and  ihib 
white  are  brethren,  the  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  made  by  the  same 
Great  Spirit  and  redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour.  •  •  .  We  rejoice  to  know  that  yop 
regard  us  as  brethren ;  for  why  else  should  you  inquire  after  us  and  why  else 
Bhould  you  give  your  m^ney  for  building  us  an  house  of  prayer  ?  •  •  •  Brethren  we 
thank  you  for  the  money  ...  by  means  of  which  we  will  now  see  our  house  of 
prayer  going  on  to  be  built  '*  [71.] 
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At  a  Confirmation  in  1848  the  charch  was  filled  with  the  aborigine!^ 
and  *'  to  the  mere  spectator  all  appeared  devout  worshippers — the 
heathen  as  w^ell  as  the  Christian  Indians."  Thirty  were  confirmed, 
many  of  them  very  aged.  Afterwards  the  Holy  Commmiion  was 
administered  to  fifty-seven,  chiefly  Indians.  Dr.  O'Meara's  services 
to  the  Church  in  his  different  translations  of  portions  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Bible,  with  his  untiring  labours  among  the  Indians, 
received  very  "  high  <5ommendation  "  firom  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  [72]. 

Constant  Scriptural  instruction  furnished  Mr.  O'Meara's  flock  with 
"  a  powerful  defence  from  the  errors  of  Romanism,"  and  "  an  effectual 
antidote  to  the  fanaticism  ".  with  which  they  were  invaded  by  Dissent- 
ing teachers  from  the  United  States  [78]. 

The  Rev.  P.  Jacobs  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Missionary  in  1866 
[74] ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  time  they  had 
received  the  Gospel  an  annual  Missionary  meeting  and  collection  had 
become  a  recognised  institution  among  the  Indians  of  Manatouhn 
Island  [75]. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Society's  Missions  at  Delaware 
and  Caradoc  most  of  the  Indians  were  ''sunk  in  all  the  midnight 
darkness  of  paganism."  Some  years  after,  the  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
R.  Flood,  could  add:  "They  have  now,  through  grace  from  on 
high,  with  but  few  exceptions,  long  since  cast  their  idols  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats,  and  embraced  the  Gospel."  The  majority 
of  these  Indians  were  Munsees,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  nation^ 
who  came  into  Canada  to  assist  the  British  against  the  Americans 
(U.S.),  but  Mr.  Flood's  ministrations  extended  to  the  Pottowatomies, 
Oneidas,  and  Ojibways  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  convert  was  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Munsees,  Captain  Snake,  who  was  baptized 
in  1888  [76.]  At  a  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  in  1842  the  great 
Chippawa  chief,  Cunatuny,  was  baptized  and  confirmed.  There  were 
then  still  several  pagan  Indians  in  the  two  villages,  and  yet  they,  as 
well  as  the  converted,  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  Church 
services.  While  they  continued  pagans  they  painted  their  faces  and 
refused  to  kneel.  When  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
Bishop's  coming,  the  Indians  exclaimed  :  "  What,  is  he  not  the  chief 
of  the  Church  ? — he  can  never  have  two  words — he  is  sure  to  come.** 
The  school  house,  though  large  and  commodious,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain half  the  number  assembled,  and  those  that  could  not  get  in,  stood 
in  groups  about  the  door  and  windows.  The  chief  was  baptized 
and  then  confirmed  with  four  others.  **  His  admission  into 
the  Church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  his  public  profession  of 
the  faith  in  coming  forward  for  confirmation  had  been  with  him,  for 
years,  matters  of  deep  and  solemn  consideration  "  [77]. 

By  1845  one  hundred  had  been  admitted  to  baptism  and  forty-five 
had  l)ecome  communicants.  Speaking  of  a  visit  to  them  in  1854,  the 
Bishop  said: — 

**  When  we  arrived  we  found  them  practising  their  singing,  just  as  might  have 
been  the  case  in  atioantry  Church  in  £ngl|uid.  They  sing  in  harmony,  the  men 
IcttdiDg  the  air  and  taking  the  bass  and  c6unter-tenor  and  a  few  of  the  women 
siiiging  somewhat  analogous  to  the  tenor.  The  effect  is  very  agreeable.  They 
hMVB  a  Prayer 'Boolfr  in  ^ir  own  language,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  the  English 
\Tn^v  BoSu  •  ^  «. There  were  a  failr  namber  confirmed,  of  whom  two  were  wome^ 
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^L^ove  forty.     After  the  service  according  to  their  eastom  they  all  came  forward 
ito  shake  hands  with  the  Bishop  and  those  who  aooomf  anied  him  *'  [78]. 

In  1847  Mr.  Flood  established  a  new  station  at  a  village  of  the 
Oneidas,  about  six  miles  from  Munceytown.  This  branch  of  the 
tribe— one  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians — attached  themselves  to  the 
Republican  side  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  were  located  on  the  Oneida  Lake  in  New  York  State.  There 
^ey  enjoyed  the  Church's  ministrations  until  about  1826,  when  their 
Missionaries  recommended  them  to  dispose  of  their  reserve  of  land  in 
consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  white  squatters,  and  retire  to 
Green  Bay,  Michigan,  where  the  United  States  Government  offered 
them  lands  on  favourable  terms.  One  half  of  the  tribe  did  so,  the 
others  remained  until  about  1840,  when  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ojibway  and  Muncey  tribes  on  the  River 
Thames,  Canada.  In  the  meantime,  having  been  neglected  by  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  "  some  ran  into  dissent,  others  relapsed 
into  heathenism.'*  In  their  new  home  they  were  sought  out  by  Ifr. 
Flood,  who  '*  took  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  bring 
before  them  the  all-important  concerns  of  the  one  thing  needful,  as 
well  as  to  remind  them  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  with  its  dis- 
tinctive character ;  and  blessed  be  God,"  said  he,  "  with  the  moot 
beneficial  results,  as  we  have  now  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Church  a 
majority  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  and  thereby  an  influence  will  be  given, 
which  under  the  Divine  blessing,  cannot  fail  in  bringing  back  to  the 
fold  of  Christ  those  who  have  '  erred  and  strayed  from  His  ways  like 
lost  sheep '  "  [79]. 

Mr.  Flood  also  assisted  in  opening  a  Mission  at  Walpole  Island  for 
the  Indians  there,  consisting  of  the  Ojibway  (mainly),  Ottawa,  and 
Pottowatomie  tribes.  A  previous  attempt  had  been  made,  but  "  owing 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  interpreter  and  other  causes "  it  had  not 
succeeded  as  was  hoped.  In  Aug.  1842  the  Chief  visited  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto  at  Sutherland,  and  expressed  the  readiness  of  the  Indians 
^*  to  receive  a  missionary  kindly  "  [80]. 

Accordingly  in  1843  the  Rev.  R.  Flood,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Carey,  visited  Walpole  Island,  where  they  were  met  by  "  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Walpole,  Sable,  and  Port  Samia  Indians  with  most  of 
their  war  chiefs,"  to  the  number  of  eighty.  Mr.  Flood  addressed 
them  on  our  Lord's  commission  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
and  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  explained  the  Gospel.  "The 
Indians  listened  with  deep  interest,"  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  rent 
a  house  for  the  Missionary  (Mr.  Carey)  the  Chief  said,  *'  I  want  no 
rent,  but  I  want  the  Minister  to  be  near  me  and  to  teach  me  what 
is  the  good  way  "  [81]. 

None  of  these  Indians  had  as  yet  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  Bev. 
A.  Jamieson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Carey  in  1845,  found  their  condition 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  their  lazy  habits  fully  verifying  the  Indian 
maxim :  *'  It  is  better  to  walk  than  to  run ;  it  is  better  to  stand  than 
to  walk  ;  it  is  better  to  sit  than  to  stand ;  and  it  is  better  to  lie  than 
to  sit." 

*'My  congregation  daring  the  first  year  was  small  indeed,*'  he  continued. 
*'  Sometimes  ...  I  would  enter  the  Church,  remain  an  hour  or  two  and  leave 
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without  haviiig  any  congregation  at  all.  .  .  .  Instead  of  going  to  Charch  and 
waiting  for  a  congregation  that  never  came,  I  went  about  amongst  the  Indians,  on 
Sundays  as  at  other  times,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  attention  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ...  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  two  or  three  Indians  visited  mo 
dnce  or  twice  a  week,  to  ask  questions  about  the  Christian  religion.  .  .  .  And  one 
year  after  the  commencement  of  my  labours  I  was  cheered  by  being  able  to  baptize- 
two  Indians  '*  [82J. 

From  this  time  progress  was  more  assured :  the  Indians  were  gradually 
reclaimed,  and  in  1854  thirty-two  were  confirmed  [83]. 

Bjr  1861  paganism  had  so  declined  that  "  the  majority  of  the 
Indians  '*  were  **  on  the  side  of  Christianity."  They  were  hardly  to  be 
recognised  as  the  same  people,  so  great  had  been  tbe  change.  •*  Under 
the  benign  influences  of  the  Gospel,  the  improvident "  had  been 
made  careful ;  the  drunkard,  sober ;  the  impure,  chaste ;  and  the 
revengeful,  meek  and  forgiving  "  [84]. 

In  1862  an  epidemic  swept  over  the  island  and  made  great 
raTEges  among  the  Indians.  Mr.  Jamieson  and  his  wife  were  left 
alone  "in  the  midst  of  a  fatal  and  loathsome  disease  "  (small-pox). 
The  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood  declined  to  assist,  '*  alleging 
that  if  he  did  so  he  would  displease  his  patrons.  The  white  men  kept 
aloof  ...  as  if  the  island  had  been  stricken  with  the  plague."  But 
file  Missionary  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  did  his  duty.  In  his  efforts 
he  was  nobly  seconded  by  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  "  with  her  own  hands 
Taccinated  280  "  of  the  Indians  [85]. 

Large  numbers  were  confirmed  torn  time  to  time  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hmon,  who  also,  about  1864,  ordained  an  Indian*  to  act  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Jamieson,  and  to  evangelise  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  [86]. 

In  1878  the  congregation  elected  and  sent  two  delegates  to  the 
Diocesan  Synod,  and  paid  their  expenses.  The  native  delegates  were 
much  impressed  by  the  large  gathering  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the 
services  and  proceedings.  They  witnessed  the  ordination  of  eighteen 
candidates,  and  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  side  by  side  with 
many  of  their  fellow  Churchmen — members  of  the  same  household  of 
&ith[87]. 

That  the  Walpole  Island  Indians  were  worthy  to  be  represented  in 
ibis  Christian  Council  will  appear  from  the  following  incident :  *'  A 
xinmber  of  Indians  being  at  a  distance  from  home  were  asked  by  some 
whites  to  get  up  a  war-dance,  and  go  through  some  of  their  pagan 
ceremonies.  They  quietly  declined,  and  though  bribed  by  the  offer  of 
whisky — no  trifling  temptation  to  the  average  red  man — they  steadily 
refused,  saying  that  they  had  given  up  these  things  when  they  em- 
braced Christianity '  *  [88]. 

In  reviewing  tbe  results  of  the  Society^s  work  in  Huron  Diocese,, 
Bishop  Helhnuth  wrote  in  1882 :  "  No  more  satisfactory  or  successful 
Missionary  work  has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  for  the  88  yeara 
I  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  that  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Jamieson  on  Walpole  Island.  .  .  .  Your  Society  may  con- 
gratulate itself  that  its  funds  have  been  so  wisely  and  beneficially 
employed"  [89]. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jamieson  in  1885  the  diocese  ceased  to  look  to- 

•  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Chaee. 
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the  Society  for  aid  in  carrying  on  its  Indian  Missions,  and  from  that 
year  Algoma  has  been  the  only  diocese  iu  Upper  Canada  aided  by  the' 
Society. 

Although  the  diocesan  authorities  now  regard  the  settlers  as  having* 
a  primary  claim  on  the  grant  entrusted  to  them,*  the  Society  has 
assisted  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  Mission  shipt  by  means  of 
which  the  Bishop  is  enabled  to  visit  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  settlers, 
and  some  of  its  Missionaries  are  still  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
native  work.  That  the  earlier  Missions^:  of  the  Society  have  borne 
good  fruit  will  be  seen  from  a  report  of  Bishop  Sullivan  in  1882 ; — 

"  The  Indians  number  from  8,000  to  10,000,  all  belonging  to  the  Ojibewa  tribe, 
speaking  therefore  only  one  language.  Since  my  consecration,  I  have  had  a  great 
many  means  and  opportunities  of  measuring  the  need  and  capacity  for  social  and 
religious  improvement.  I  have  preached  to  them— prayed  with  them — sung  the 
songs  of  Zion  with  them  round  the  camp-fire— sat  with  them  at  their  tables — 
rowed  and  paddled  with  them  in  their  canoes  —listened  to  their  speeches  at  several 
*  pow-wows  '—and,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  I  herewith  avow  myself  the  Indians' 
friend  and  stand  ready  to  do  what  in  me  lies  for  their  social  and  religioos 
elevation.  .  .  • 

"  '  But,'  it  will  be  asked,  '  are  they  capable  of  elevation  ?  *  I  answer,  most 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded.  Despite 
the  all  but  insurmountable  difficulties  arising,  in  the  case  of  adults,  from  the  force 
of  the  confirmed  habits  of  a  lifetime,  hundreds  of  these  once  degraded  and 
ignorant  pagans  have  been  reclaimed  from  savagery,  and  are  now  settled  down  ia 
their  substantially  built  homes,  with  the  comforts  of  an  advancing  civilisation 
xound  them — pictures  hang  on  their  walls— habits  of  cleanliness  pervade  their 
dwellings — the  social  and  domestic  virtues  are  honoured  and  respected,  and  the 
New  Testament  lies  on  their  table,  not  by  any  means  neglected.  I  could  to- 
mon'ow  take  the  most  prejudiced  anti-Indian  to  homes  where  ho  could  see  all  this 
and  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  .  .  .  after  all,  the  aborigines  are  as 
capable,  when  rightly  dealt  with,  of  social  and  religious  elevation  as  any  other  race' 
of  men  "  [90]. 

His  predecessor,  Bishop  Fauquier,  while  visiting  the  diocese  in 
1878,  discovered  a  band  of  pagan  Indians  who  had  been  **  waiting  for 
thirty  years  for  an  English  Missionary  to  come  to  them."  About  1848 
their  old  chief  was  promised  a  teacher  of  the  English  Church  by  "  a 
great  white  cliief."  The  old  man  **hved  twenty  years  and  died  in 
the  faith  of  that  promise,  every  year  lookhig  but  in  vain  for  the 
teacher  to  come."  His  last  words  to  his  people  were  that  they  should 
**  not  join  any  other  religion  but  wait  for  the  English  Black  Coat  ta 
come  and  teach  them  " ;  and  this  they  had  been  doing  ten  years  longer.* 
By  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  at  Lake  Neepigon  a  great  change 
for  the  better  was  effected  among  the  Indians,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  [91]. 

The  time  seems  distant  when  this  diocese  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  outside  help ;  still,  satisfactory  progress  towards  self-support  has. 
been  shown,  and  some  return  has  been  made  to  the  Society  for  pasl^ 
assistance  [91a]. 

From  the  older  Canadian  dioceses  the  Society  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  receive  an  annual  token  of  sympathy  in  its  work 
in  heathen  lands.     In  1881   the  Bishop  of   Toronto  pledged  hitt 

•  See  p.  165.  t  The  Evanaeline. 

X  The  Missions  at  ^ault  Ste.  Marie,  Garden  River,  and  Mauatoaliu  Island  [see  pp. 
16^71]  are  now  in  tho  Diocese  of  Algoma. 
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diocese  "to  do  something  in  the  way  of  return  to  your  venerable 
Society  for  all  the  fostering  care  received  from  it  during  so  many  years." 
Subsequently  he  forwarded  £71,  *'  the  first-fruits  of  a  large  offering 
for  tiie  future  ...  for  the  great  cause  of  Foreign  Missions/'  adding 
that  his  ''  aim  is  eventually  that  we  may  have  our  own  Missionaries 
planted  in  every  quarter  of  the  heathen  world;  when  we  shall  cease 
troubling  the  Society  to  be  the  Almoner  of  our  gifts  ''  [92]. 

The  Canadian  dioceses  already  enumerated  form  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  Canada  [see  p.  764].  The  Provincial  Synod  in  1888 
organifled  '*The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada  "  [93],  which  in  1884  resolved  : — 

**That  this  Board  recognising  the  great  obligations  of  the  Church  in  this 
country  to  the  S.P.G.,  the  contributions  to  the  Foreign  Missions  bo  divided 
between  the  SJP.G.  and  the  C.M.S.  in  the  proportion  of  ijds  to  the  former  and  |d  to 
the  ]atter»the  soms  specially  appropriated  by  the  contributors  being  taken  into 
aeooant  in  making  such  division,  and  that  these  amounts  be  applied  to  the  work 
of  [the]  said  Societies  among  the  heathen  "  [94]. 

At  the  desire  of  the  Board,  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  attending 
the  lAmbeth  Conference  in  1888  took  counsel  with  the  Society  with  a 
view  to  the  Canadian  Cliurch  **  midertaking  direct  work  in  the  foreign 
field." 

The  Canadian  Board  were  advised  not  to  enter  upon  the  foreign 

field  **  until  they  are  morally  certain  of  a  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 

at  least  ;J16,000  or  £3,000  sterling  per  annum,"  but  "  as  a  temporary 

arrangement"  it  would  "most  effectively  conduce  to  the  attainment 

of  the  objects  desired  in  common  by  the  Church  in  Canada  and  by  the 

8.P.G.  that  meanwhile  the  S.P.G.  should  receive  any  moneys  entrusted 

to  it  by  the  Church  in  Canada  for  Missionary  work  among  the  heathen, 

on  the  understanding  that  the  Society  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and 

place  upon  its  list  and  pay  out  of  the  funds  so  contributed  from 

Canada  any  well-qualified  candidates  who  may  be  presented  to  it  by 

the  Canadian  Church  for  work  in  India,  Japan,  and  other  heathen 

countries." 

The  Society  is  unable  *'  to  guarantee  any  grant  in  perpetuity,"  but 
tke  Canadian  dioceses  were  "assured  that  the  Society  will  not  allow 
ihem  to  suffer  so  far  as  aid  from  England  is  concerned  in  the  event  of 
the  Board  .  .  .  entering  directly  upon  the  Foreign  Field  instead  of 
sending  their  contributions  through  the  Society  for  that  purpose  "  [05], 
The  advice  of  the  Society  has  been  accepted,  and  in  1890  the 
Canadian  Board  sent  out  its  first  Missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Walleb, 
tte  field  selected  being  Japan  [96]. 

Soon,  it  is  hoped,  side  by  side  with  evangelists  of  the  mother  Church, 
^  be  found  working,  in  other  foreign  heathen  lands.  Missionaries  duly 
•ttthorised  and  supported  by  the  daughter  Churches  of  Canada.  And 
^Qswill  be  afforded  another  instance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
brwich  of  the  Society's  work  which  seeks  to  plant  Colonial  Churches 
^  order  that  they  may  become  truly  Missionary — taking  their  part  in 
^  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Statbticb. — In  Upper  C&nada,  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  (area,  222,000 
*4'iBiI«),  where  the  Society  (17S4-1892)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  881  Missionaries  and 
|wntiDgS7S  Centr&l  Stations,  as  detailed  on  pp.872-7)^thero  are  now  2,114,821  inhabitants, 
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CHATTER  XXI. 

MANITOBA  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST  TEREITORIES 

{formerly  RUPERTSLAND). 

The  ooaniry  was  disoovered  by  Hudson  in  1610,  and  in  1670  assigned  by  Charles  H. 
to  Prince  Bupert  and  others — a  corporate  body  commonly  known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.     The  original    colony  of    "  Rupertsland "  comprised   "  all  the  Lands  and 
^cnitories  upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  Seas,  Bays,  Lakes,  Rivers, 
^^n^t,  and  Sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  bo  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of 
^  Stnata  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits  that  were  not  actually  possessed  or 
Ciuted  to  any  of  his  subjects  or  possessed  by  the  Hubjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince 
<*  State.**    On  the  surrender  of  the  Company's  Charter  to  the  Crown,  "  Rupertsland  " 
*M  inenrporated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  representative  institutions  were  granted 
(KnO)  to  the  province  of  Manitoba  tlien  erected.    The  North- West  Territories  were 
^xftoitd  into  a  distinct  Government  in  1876 ;  and  in  1882  divided  into  four  provisional 
^utricts— Asainiboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca.    Under  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
t&  igricaltaral  settlement  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rod  River  in  1811.    When 
^ovnnor  Semple  was  sent  out  from  England  in  1815  he  was  required  to  ascertain  if  any 
^i*M  existed  of  either  temple  of  worship  or  idol,  and  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to 
Stiller  the  chUdren  tc^ether  for  education  and  industrial  training.    In  his  report  he 
^:  **!  have  trodden  the  burnt  ruins  of  houses,  bams,  a  mill,  a  fort  and  sharpened 
*^<)dEidet ;  but  none  of  a  Place  of  Worship,  even  upon  the  smallest  scale.    I  blush  to 
^7  that,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  no  such  building 
J^"   Ere  this  "foul  reproach"   was  removed  "from  among  men  belonging  to  a 
^viitis&  naiion  "  the  Governor  was  slain  in  an  incursion  of  the  natives.    The  Hudson's 
Btj  Company  had  not  been  entirely  unmindful  of  their  religious  duties :  the  chief  factor 
^  cich  post  being  required  to  read  the  Church  Scr\'ice  to  their  employees  every  Sunday, 
uino  th^  sent  oat  the  Rev.  J.  West  as  Chaplain  to  the  settlement.    Desirous  of 
Ittafiting  the  heathen  also,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Churdi  Missionary  Society, 
^ith  the  Tiew  of  establishing  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  that  Society  provided  him 
^  £100  to  make  a  trial.    In  1822  the  Company  solicited  the  aid  of  the  S.P.G.  in 
"hmishing  them  with  a  Missionary  or  in  a  donation  for  the  erection  of  a  Church  at  the 
Attionent  on  the  Bed  Biver,'*  but  no  help  could  be  spared  [1].    Mr.  West  opened  a 
tohool,  and  in  18S8  a  church  was  built  near  the  spot  wliere  Governor  Semple  fell; 
nd  the  Ber.  D.  T.  Jones  was  sent  out  by  the  C.M.S.  to  form  a  regular  Mission 
•■dtf  Mr.  West,  who,  howerer,  returned  to  England  the  same  year.    In  1825  Mr.  Jonea 
9u  joined  by  the  Ber.  W.  Cockran  (C.M.S.)     Up  to  this  time  the  laboura  of  tht» 
ftr.__-        '  -  luid  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  European  settlers  and  their  desoendants  of 
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mixed  blood.  Owiu^jf  to  the  wandering  Imbits  of  the  Indiann  no  Bystematic  effort  hud 
been  made  on  their  behalf,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  School ;  but  Mr.  Cockran 
formed  an  induutrial  settlement  in  lM^2,  and  in  lb84  baptized  20  Indians — 10  being 
adultH.  Under  hin  management  such  progresH  was  made  that  when  in  1844*  Bishop 
G.  J.  Mountain  of  Quebec  visited  the  settlement  he  found  four  churches  attended  by 
1,700  persons,  and  nine  schools  witli  485  scholars.  Including  half-breeds  and  Eoiopeana 
846  persons  were  confirmed.  The  number  of  communicants  was  454 ;  but  in  two  of  the 
churches  there  was  "  no  Conmiunion  table  and  no  place  reserved  for  it."  The  **  necessity 
of  establishing  a  Bishop  in  those  territories  "  was  so  powerfully  urged  by  Dr.  Mountain 
that  in  1840  Kupertsland  was  erected  into  a  diocese  and  the  Rev.  David  Anderson  com* 
secrated  its  first  Bishop  [sec  p.  704J. 

In  1850  the  Society  responded  to  a  request  of  the  Bishop  to  enter 
the  field  [la].  Its  first  Missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Taylor  (of  New- 
foundland), who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Assiniboia 
in  1851,  thus  describes  his  arrival  in  the  diocese  in  1850 : — 

**  We  had  been  six  weeks  or  more  journeying  over  the  extensive  prairies  which  lie 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country.  We  had  been  in  the  wilderness  exposed 
to  the  savage  hordes  of  Indians  .  .  .  and  the  wild  beasts,  scarcely  less  fearful  .  .  » 
and  the  sight  of  neat  and  quiet  dwellings  with  their  apparent  safety  and  comfort 
was  most  pleasing.  ...  As  wc  travelled  down  the  Assiniboine  to  the  settlement  on 
the  Red  Bivcr,  we  could  sec  the  little  farms  on  the  river's  side  and  the  banks 
lilled  with  stacks  of  corn  and  fodder,  with  vast  herds  grazing  at  large  in  the 
plains.  •  .  .  Then  the  French  Church,  the  fort  .  .  andin  the  distance  the  English 
Church  and  the  Bishop's  house,  told  us  that  we  were  again  in  a  land  where  the 
true  Qod  was  known  and  worshipped'*  [2], 

Mr.  Taylor's  charge  embraced  a  district  about  80  miles  in  extent, 
containing  a  scattered  population  of  European,  French-Canadian, 
mixed  (half-breeds)  and  Indian  races.  Service  was  held  at  first  in  a 
fichoolroom  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  Sh  miles  above  Fort 
Garry.  Near  the  rendezvous  of  the  Indians  who  visited  the  settlement 
in  the  summer,  and  within  sight  ''  of  the  scalps  suspended  over  the 
graves  of  the  poor  dark  departed  ones,**  and  **on  the  spot  where  for 
years  .  .  .  the  heathen  revels  have  been  performed,**  was  built  in  due 
time  (with  the  Society's  aid)  "a  temple  to  the  living  God.**  In  May 
1852,  before  either  church  or  parsonage  was  finished,  a  mighty  flood 
swept  over  the  surrounding  district,  and  the  parsonage  and  glebe 
became  ''a  place  of  safety  for  a  homeless,  houseless,  population** 
including  the  Bishop  and  his  family  [3].  In  their  battles  with  the 
elements  the  early  settlers  were  often  worsted.  Thus  in  one  winter  Mr. 
Taylor  wrote  of  the  "freezing  of  the  ink  in  the  pen  while  filling 
up  the  marriage  register.  Immediately  the  pen  came  in  contact  with 
die  air  in  the  church  the  mk  became  solid  •  .  •  though  a  great  fire  was- 
burning  hi  the  stove"  [4J.  In  1855  the  Mission  became  the  organised^ 
parish  of  St.  James,  Assiniboine,  with  a  consecrated  church,t  calculated — 
to  raise  the  tone  of  pubHc  worship  in  the  Diocese  [5].  The  district 
many  miles  round  continued  to  benefit  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
until  1867,  when  illness  obliged  him  to  remove  to  England  [6]. 

In  1852  the  Society  made  provision  for  stationing  a  clergyman 
York  Fort  in  response  to  an  appeal  which  the  Bishop  forwarded 
the  Indians  there.  They  had  had  "  occasional  visits  from  Protestan^^* 
ministers,**  and  were  endeavouring,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  wenfc:^ 
to  worship  God  ''in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  reading  the  books  printe^c: 
in  their  own  tongue,  praying  night  and  morning,  and  observing  th.^ 

*  The  total  popjlation  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  was  then  6,148 — of  whom  %79^ 
were  Romnn  Catholics. 

t  Consecrated  May  29,  18S5, 
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Sabbath.  Bat  they  felt  ''  like  a  flock  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd." 
"  Long  have  we  cried  for  help  "  (they  concluded^ ;  "  will  you  not  take 
pity  upon  us,  our  ignorant  wives,  our  helpless  children,  many  of  whom 
are  still  unbaptized,  and  some  of  us  too  ?  "  [7]. 

The  Bishop's  selection  of  the  Eev.  E.  McDonald  for  this  post 
was  approved  by  the  Society,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  a 
elergyman  of  greater  experience,  and  such  an  one  could  not  be  ob- 
tained until  1854,  when  the  Mission  was  undertaken  by  the  C.M.S.  [8]. 
From  1854  to  1859  the  Society  supported  the  Eev.  T.  Cochrane 
at  St.  John's,  Eed  Eiver,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
Collegiate  School  for  the  training  (among  others)  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  [9]. 

The  next  Mission  of  the  Society  was  formed  at  Fort  Ellice,  or 
Beaver  Creek,  240  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Assiniboine  Eiver, 
where  the  Eev.  T.  Cook  was  appointed  in  1862  to  minister  to  the 
Lidiimfl,  haK-breeds,  and  the  few  English  of  the  district.  Being  *'  native 
bom"  Mr.  Cook  was  ** equally  famihar  with  both  languages,"  and  at 
Bishop  Machray's  first  ordination  he  "  preached  in  the  Cree  language 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  present "  [10].  The  new  Bishop  (who 
succeeded  Dr.  Anderson  in  1865)  was  much  impressed  by  **  the  great 
good  going  on  "  in  the  diocese,  and  **  the  great  difference  between 
Indians  in  a  heathen  state  and  those  even  but  nominally  under  the 
softening  and  yet  elevating  influences  of  the  Gospel  "  [11]. 

The  Bishop  doubted  whether  the  Society  had  '*  another  Heathen 
station  so  removed  from  the  conveniences  of  life  as  Fort  Ellice ;  above 
700  miles  from  any  market  with  a  people  in  the  very  lowest  condition 
•  .  .  and,  alas !  for  many  a  long  day,  no  hope  of  improvement  in  tem- 
poral things.*'  The  few  things  the  Indians  possessed — huts  and 
blankets  or  coats — were  generally  deeply  pledged  for  skins  [12]. 

The  wandering  habits  of  the  Indiajis  added  to  the  task  of  their 

conversion.    The  half-breeds  could  be  regularly  assembled  for  service 

and  instruction  at  Fort  Ellice,  but  to  win  the  pure  natives  it  was 

necessary  to  follow  them  in  their  wanderings  over  hill  and  plain,  and 

instruct  them  in  wilderness  and  wigwam.   Fort  Pelly,  Touchwood  Hill, 

Qn'Appelle  Lake,  and  other  places  were  visited,  and  among  the  pure 

nttives  ministered  to  were  the  Soulteans,  Crees,  Assiniboines,  and 

Sioox.    Since  buffalo-hunting  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  for 

obtaining  a  subsistence  Mr.  Cook  sought  to  teach  the  Indians  ploughing 

^  to  induce  them  to  settle  and  farm  for  themselves.    In  this  he  met 

^ih  little  success,  but  as  a  Missionary  he  was  generally  acceptable^ 

**d  his  useful  labours  were  continued  for  twelve  years  [18]. 

Previously  to  1870  the  Church  Missions  in  Rupertsland  had  been 
^ed  on  in  days  of  **  hopeless  isolation,'*  when  no  increase  of  the 
'bite  population  could  even  be  expected  except  from  the  servants  sent 
^t  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  [14]. 

Direct  intercourse  with  England  was  maintained  by  way  of  Hudson's 
^7i  which  was  navigable  only  about  four  months  in  a  year.  Annually 
^n  the  autumn  a  ship  came  to  York  Factory,  but  goods  had  to  be 
^^^  inland  nearly  800  miles.  Even  in  1865,  the  year  of  Bishop 
j^^y*8  arrival,  '*  there  was  a  complete  wilderness  of  400  miles  in 
^tt)  still  separating  Manitoba  from  the  nearest  weak  white  settie- 
^«nt8"[i(r]. 
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The  union  of  the  country  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (in  1870) 
was  followed  by  a  magnificent  development.  In  1871  the  Bishop 
wrote :  ''I  am  anxious  that  the  Society  .  .  .  should  seriously  consider 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  south  of  my  diocese.  I  do  not 
Isuppose  that  a  doubt  is  anywhere  entertained  of  the  fertility  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  and  of  a  large  section  of  country  to  the  west  of 
that  province  for  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  .  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  rich  country  is  being  made  accessible  is  mar- 
vellous and  unexampled.  .  .  .  Language  could  not  too  strongly  repre- 
sent the  extraordinary  result  to  be  anticipated  within  the  next  ten 
years  "[16]. 

The  opportimity  of  "  taking  the  initiative  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelisation  for  the  people  that  are  coming  here  "  was  urged  with 
force  by  Lieut. -Governor  Archibald  at  a  meeting  held  at  Winnipeg  in 
1872,  when  the  Society  was  appealed  to  for  increased  aid  [17].  At 
the  time  these  appeals  were  made,  Winnipeg  had  just  **  started  as  a 
village  of  a  few  hundred  people  "  (800  in  1871).  By  1880  its  popula- 
iiion  had  reached  10,000,  which  number  was  more  than  doubled  in  the 
next  six  years  [18]. 

The  Society  has  made  and  is  still  making  great  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers.  The  Bishop  of  Eupertsland 
stated  (in  1884-1888)  that  it  came  forward  to  help  the  Church  in 
the  most  generous  and  sympathising  manner,  and  with  surpassing 
kindness  and  consideration. 

"  These  are  not  words  of  flattery  for  the  ears  of  the  Society  but  words  of  sober 
heartfelt  truth  from  our  own  hearts.  The  Society  had  assisted  us  in  some  measure 
for  many  years  but  as  the  work  of  settlements  grew  it  continuously  increased 
and  extended  its  aid,  so  that  the  position  we  hold  in  the  vast  tract  of  settlement 
between  this  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  this  noble 
Society.  ...  It  has  given  grants  to  bishoprics  and  colleges  .  .  .  furnished  part  of 
the  salaries  of  Bishops  till  endowments  were  secured,  given  studentships  for 
candidates  for  orders,  and  above  all  given  large  and  generous  grants  for  the 
.jsupport  of  Missions  "  *  [19]. 

By  subdivision  the  original  Diocese  of  Eupertsland  has  become 
•eight,  viz.,  Eupertsland  1849,  Moosonee  1872,  Saskatchewan  1874, 
Mackenzie  Eiver  1874,  Qu^Appelle  1884,  Athabasca  1884,  Calgary  1887, 
and  Selkirk  1890  [20].  The  most  northern  of  these,  i.e.  Moosonee, 
Mackenzie  Eiver,  Athabasca,  and  Selkirk,  are  sparsely  populated,  and 
chiefly  by  Indians  who  are  cared  for  by  the  Church  Missionarv  Society ; 
the  other  dioceses  have  received  liberal  assistance  from  the  S.P.Q., 
which,  in  Saskatchewan,  Qu'Appelle,  and  Calgary  still  has  Missions  to 
various  Indian  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  settlers  [21]. 

In  the  words  of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  in  1881,  "  the 
obligation  of  the  Church  in  this  field  as  a  body,  and  of  Englisii  and 
Canadian  Churchmen  coming  to  us  in  large  numbers,  to  the  S.P.G., 
jeally  cannot  be  over-estimated  "  [22]. 

*  The  annoal  grants  for  the  8apx)ort  of  the  Bishops  referred  to  have  extended  in  tlia 
rase  of  Saekatchewan  from  1874  to  1886,  and  in  that  of  Qa'Appelle  from  1884  to 
1891,  in  addition  to  which  the  Society  has  contributed  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
Bishoprics  of  Saskatchewan  (i'2,092),  Qu'AppeUe  (£3,863),  and  Canary  (£1,078) ;  alao 
£8,000  for  Clergy  endowment  and  £1,500  for  College  endowment  in  the  Diocese  of 
Buportsland  [19aJ. 
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Statisticb.—  In  Manitoba  (area,  78,720  sq.  miles)  and  the  North- West  Territories  (area 
S,553,8OT  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1850-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  125  Mission- 
aries and  planting  88  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  878-80),  there  are  now  210,805 
inliabitantB,  of  whom  45,018  are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  121  Clergymen  and 
7  Biahopa.    [See  p.  768 ;  ace  aUo  the  Table  on  pp.  192-S.] 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Thb  islands  lying  off  the  North  Pacific  Coast  were  discovered  by  Vancouver  in  1762, 
«ad  the  largest  of  them  took  his  name.  In  1848  it  was  leased  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  1849  constituted  a  Crown  colony.  The  adjacent  main- 
bad  was  included  in  the  lease,  but  remained  comparatively  unknown  until  1858,  when 
the  disooyery  of  gold  there  brought  a  large  number  of  immigrants,  and  it  also  was  mode 
A  down  coU>ny,  viz.,  British  Columbia.  The  two  colonies  were  united  in  1866,  and 
neorporated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1871. 

Under  the  old  system  of  colonisation,  settlements  appealed  in  vain  to  the  mother 
nontij  for  a  Bishop  for  more  than  a  century;  but  British  Columbia  was  no  sooner 
Prodamed  a  colony  than  it  became  a  diocese  of  the  English  Church.  An  endowment 
SATing  been  provided  by  Miss  (now  the  Baroness)  Burdett-Coutts,  ^Bishop  Hills  was 
coneamted  to  the  see  in  1859  [1] 

Ik  response  to  applications  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley  in  1854 
^  the  Bishop  of  Kupertsland  in  1857,  the  Society  in  the  latter  year 
^  apart  funds  for  establishing  a  **  Mission  to  the  Heathen  "  in  Van- 
couver's Island  [2]. 

Its  first  Missionary,  the  Bev.  B.  Dowson,  arrived  on  Feb.  2,  1859. 

At  that  time  Victoria  (V.  I.),  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  "  a  strange 

tBiemblage  of  wooden  houses,  with  a  mixed  population  of  every  nation 

^omberiiig  about  1,500."    Mr.  Dowson  found  but  one  small  village  of 

^dians  near  Victoria,  and  the  men  were  ''idle  and  diseased"  [8]. 

He  therefore  started  *'  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north  of  the 

J^laod,  and  so  on  to  Fort  Simpson  upon  the  mainland."    He  sailed 

^  a  vessel  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  for  his  "long  and 

^^08  journey  "  was  well  repaid  by  the  knowledge  he  gained  of 

the  idand  and  of  "  Indian  Ufe  in  its  wildest  and  most  natural  aspect." 

ViDtimo,  the  next  white  settlement  north  of  Victoria,  had  a  population 

of  about   160  whites  and  half-castes,  with  a  few  hundred  Indians 

cauDped  round.    The  "  village  or  town  "  was  **  a  most  miserable  affair, 

BJDflj  the  wood  cleared  away  and  .   .  .  small  wooden  houses  .  .  • 

*  The  endowment  given  by  tliis  lady  included  provision  for  two  Archdeacons  also  [la\ 
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sprinkled  .  .  .  amongst  the  mud  and  stumps/'  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  maintained  a  school  there  for  the  white  and  half-caste 
children,  and  Mr.  Dowson  held  service  in  the  building — "  the  room 
being  quite  full  and  the  people  exceedingly  attentive."  Previously  the 
place  had  been  only  twice  visited  by  a  clergyman — chaplains  from 
Victoria  and  a  passmg  steamer.  The  Indians  there  were  chiefly 
wanderers, ''  coming  for  a  short  time  ...  to  work  at  the  coal  mines 
and  earn  a  few  blankets  and  then  taking  themselves  off  again.'*  Some 
distance  to  the  south  was  a  large  tribe  of  Cowitchins,  amongst  whom 
a  Roman  CathoHc  missionary  tried  to  live,  '^  but  as  soon  as  he  had  no 
more  blankets,  calico,  &c.,  to  give  them  they  drove  him  away." 
"  Nearly  all  the  different  tribes  "  hated  "  each  other."  At  Fort  Rupert, 
200  miles  further  north,  there  were  about  six  whites — employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Outside  the  fort  were  encamped  a  thousand 
Ouackolls,  '^the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
North-West  Coast."  "  Plenty  of  heads  and  other  human  remains'* 
lay  on  the  beach ;  '^  one  body  of  a  woman  .  .  .  fastened  to  a  tree, 
partly  in  the  water,  and  .  .  .  eaten  away  by  the  fish."  A  short  time 
before  some  canoes  came  in  from  a  war  expedition  and  landed  a 
prisoner,  *'  when  all  the  other  Indians  rushed  down  in  a  flock  from 
their  houses  and  ate  the  poor  wretch  alive." 

At  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  mainland,  there  were  about  20  whites, 
surroimded  by  the  Chimpsian  tribe  numbering  4,000,  of  whom  several 
had  been  taught  to  read  a  little  English  by  a  C.M.S.  schoolmaster.  In 
contrast  to  the  dirty  houses  of  the  Ouackolls,  those  of  the  Chimpsians 
were  "the  best  and  cleanest  "  Mr.  Dowson  had  seen.  The  houses  of 
both  tribes  were  *•  ornamented  with  ^Totesque  carving?  on  the  out- 
side," .  .  .  but  tlioy  did  not  ''  seem  to  rep^ard  any  of  the  figures  as 
objects  of  reverence."  Indeed,  these  Indians  appeared  to  be  ^'as 
totally  without  religion  of  any  sort  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings 
to  be."     "  Their  onlv  idea  of  the  future  "  was  *'  annihilation.'* 

The  Indians  on  the  North- West  Coast  burnt  their  dead;  those  in 
the  South  placed  the  bodies  in  boxes  on  the  surface  of  some  small 
island.  The  Northern  Indians  were  **  very  clever  at  carving,"  and 
''ingenious  at  almost  any  handicraft  work,"  but  frequently  destroyed 
their  property  to  obtain  popularity.  Among  the  Ouackolls  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  to  ''  kill  four  or  five  slaves  at  once,  to  show  his 
contempt  for  his  property,"  and  they  were  "  almost  invariably  eaten." 
All  the  Indians  on  the  coast  treated  their  slaves  ^'  very  cruelly,  and 
generally  cut  some  of  the  sinews  of  their  legs  so  as  to  lame  them  and 
prevent  them  from  running  away."  The  costume  of  the  tribes  generally 
varied  little,  **  consisting  of  a  blanket,"  and  **  red  paint  for  the  face  " 
when  they  could  afford  it.  The  manner  of  inducting  a  medicine  man 
into  his  office  was  also  ''much  the  same  among  all  the  tribes."  The  man 
went  alone  into  the  bush,  without  food,  and  remained  several  days; 
the  longer  the  more  honourable  for  him,  as  showmg  greater  powers  of 
endurance ;  he  then  returned  to  the  village,  and  rushing  into  the  houses 
bit  pieces  out  of  the  people  till  he  was  completely  gorged.  Then 
he  slept  for  a  day  or  two,  and  came  out  a  "  duly  accredited  medicine 
man."  But  the  medical  profession  was  not  a  safe  one,  the  death  of 
the  patient  being  •*  not  unfrequently  followed  by  the  shooting  of 
the  medicine  man."     These  Indians  had  "little  knowledge   of  the 
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bQaling  *'  art.  When  a  man  was  sick  they  laid  him  in  a  corner  of  the 
boose,  stuck  several  poles  around  him,  and  hung  them  over  with 
feathers  stained  red.  The  medicine  man  then  came  with  a  large  rattle, 
made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  filled  with  pebbles,  and  generally 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  head,  which  he  rattled  incessantly 
over  the  patient's  head,  howUng  meanwhile,  the  supposed  effect  being 
"to  drive  away  bad  spirits."  In  their  natural  state  the  natives  were 
"  subject  to  very  few  diseases,"  but  those  which  the  white  man  had 
**  introduced  among  them  "  were  **  destroying  some  of  the  tribes  very 
lapidly"  [4]. 

On  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  North  Mr.  Dowson  took 
up  his  quarters  temporarily    ''in  a  little  dilapidated   school-house 
belonging  to  the  colony,"  about  four  miles  from  Victoria,  and  made 
preparations  for  establishing  liimself  in  one  of  the  Indian  villages. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  find  any  European  who  was  both  able  and  willing 
to  teach  him  anything  of  the  native  language.    As  a  rule  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  Indians  and  whites  was  Chin« 
hook — a  jargon  of  '*  little  use  except  as  a  trading  language :  it  con- 
asts  nearly  altogether  of  substantives,  and  has  no  words  to  express 
ibughts   except  the  most  material  and  animal  wants."     Chinhook 
acqaired,  the   Missionary  began   the  study  of  Cowitchin  by  having 
a  native  to  Uve  with  him.    The  first  he  tried  soon  went  away  with- 
out a  word,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  glorying  **  in  all  hia 
original  dignity  of  paint  and  feathers."    A  yet  greater  discouragement 
than  this  was  the  *'  utter  indifiference,  if  not  something  worse  of  the 
^hite  settlers  towards  the  welfare  of  the  natives."    Personal   kind- 
Dfisa  Mr.  Dowson  received  abundantly,  but  it  was  "  to  the  English 
«inuiger  and  not    to    the    Indian  Missionary."      Almost   everyone 
laughed  at  the  **  idea  "  of  his  **  teaching  Indians,"  saying  there  was 
"no good  in  them  and  no  gratitude  "  ;  and  frequently  it  was  remarked 
Uiak*'they  ought  to  be  rooted  out   like   tree-stumps"  [5].     In  this 
'QBpect  the  Americans  were  the  worst  offenders,  and  the  feeling  was 
'wipiocated.     The  Indian  freely  imitated  **  the  white  man's  vices.** 
*n lug  first  report  to  the  Society  Bishop  Hills  wrote: — 

"I  saw  an  Indian  running  round  and  round  in  a  circle.  He  was  intoxicated 
aod  tlmoet  a  maniac.  I  listened  to  the  sounds  he  was  shouting.  They  were 
tB«  words  of  a  blasphemous  and  obscene  oath  in  English  !  It  is  a  common  thing 
ytt  laditns,  even  children,  to  utter  oatlis  in  English.  Thus  far  they  have  come 
^  close  contact  only  with  our  vices.  We  have  yet  to  bring  amongst  them  th© 
wening  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ "  [fi]. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  wife  the  first  Missionary  was  obliged  to 
'^tam  to  England  in  1860,  but  during  his  short  stay  Mr.  Dowson  had 
''^^^ceeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  around  him,  and 
Voting  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  good  as  well  as  bad 
'^"^lesaions.  "  You  teach  savage  good — savage's  heart  good  to  you," 
J*8  tiie  expression  of  an  Indian  on  experiencing,  probably  for  the 
"'S*  time  in  his  life.  Christian  sympathy  and  love.  A  knowledge  of 
^^dioine  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Missionary,  and  his  reputation 
«  doing  good  reached  the  Saanechs,  whose  three  principal  chiefs 
J*^  to  invite  him  to  live  among  them,  promising  to  give  gratis, 
'{tUnty  of  good  land  to  build  a  house  upon,  and  that  .  .  .  not  one  of 
^^  would  steal  or  do  any  wrong." 
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Mr.  Dowson  was  able  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  white  3ettlers  also. 
Though  •*  nearly  all  Scotch  Presbyterians,"  they  attended  regularly^ 
to  the  number  of  forty,  some  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  joined 
**  very  heartily  "  in  the  *'  Church  ser\dce  "  held  in  the  schoolroom  [7]. 

The  second  S.P.G.  Missionary  to  British  Columbia  was  the  Rev* 
J.  Gammage,  who  was  appointed  to  minister  to  the  gold  diggers  [8]». 
When  he  arrived  in  April  1859  the  gold-mining  district  was  con- 
fined to  the  mainland,  and  extended  400  miles  from  Hope,  on  the  lower 
Fraser,  to  the  Quesnel  River,  in  the  north.  The  population  con* 
sisted  '*  for  the  most  part  of  emigrants  from  California,  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  nations,  most  difficult  to  reach  "  [9].  Everywhere  in 
the  colony  a  primitive  style  of  life  prevailed.  Gentlemen  cleaned 
their  own  boots,  cut  their  own  firewood,  ladies  were  "their  own 
cooks,  housemaids,  dressmakers,  and  almost  everything  else  '* ;  there 
were  **no  servants  '* ;  "  even  the  Governor  '*  had  **  no  female  servant 
in  his  establishment.*'  The  expense  of  living  was  great.  In  Victoria,, 
water  for  drinking  cost  6d,  a  bucket.  The  washing  of  clothes  amounted 
in  many  cases  **  to  more  than  the  price  of  articles  when  new."  Na 
copper  coin  was  in  circulation  ;  sixpence  was  the  "  smallest  coin  in  use/* 
and  **  no  distinction "  was  made  "  between  half-crowns  and  two- 
shilling  pieces  "  [10].  In  Douglas  the  population  consisted  of  8  Chinese^ 
7  coloured  men  (Africans),  14  Mexicans,  8  French,  8  Germans,  15 
British  subjects,  56  citizens  of  the  United  States — total  109  males 
and  two  females— besides  the  surrounding  Indians.  Mr.  Gammage's 
ministrations  were  chiefly  among  the  British  and  Americans,  and  the 
moving  mining  population.  Generally  they  were  men  of  the  worlds 
"  very  keen  for  gain  ...  in  many  cases  educated  "  in  **  secular  know- 
ledge," but  *'  very  ignorant  .  .  .  even  of  the  principles  or  elements  of 
Christianity.*'  Few  possessed  a  Bible,  most  of  them  did  not  know 
whether  they  had  been  baptized  or  not.  Some  had  not  attended 
any  place  of  worship  for  ten  years,  and  had  "  no  idea  of  reverence.'* 
The  blasphemous  expressions  freely  used  were  **  truly  shocking."  By 
gentle  remonstrance  this  evil  was  checked,  and  the  messenger,  if  not 
the  message,  was  generally  well  received.  A  small  room  was  opened 
for  service,  and  on  Sundays  Mr.  Gammage  passed  through  the  streets, 
bell  in  hand,  calling  the  people  from  the  worship  of  Manunon  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Thirst  of  gold  had  in  many  instances 
absorbed  '*  every  moral  quality  that  ennobles  or  dignifies  humanitj, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  dry  and  barren  stock,  which  the  spirit  of  God 
alone  can  vivify." 

The  Americans  were  '*  exceedingly  bitter  against  the  English  "  ; 
very  seldom  could  "  even  one  of  them  "  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  ia 
Divine  worship.  They,  however,  contributed  towards  the  building  of  a . 
church  which  was  consecrated  in  March  1862.  In  it  he  **  ministered 
for  three  years  and  proved  with  ...  his  wife  a  great  blessing  to  a 
township  which  without  a  Minister  of  God  would  have  necessarily 
fallen  into  open  Ucentiousness."  He  also  did  what  was  possible  lor 
the  Indians,  among  whom  there  was  great  sickness  and  mortality, 
partly  caused  by  ''  vices  introduced  by  the  white  man.*'  At  a  service 
held  in  1861  the  Bishop  addressed  120  Indians  in  Chinhook,  a  native 
girl  interpreting  [11]. 

Between  1860  and  1865  twelve  Missionaries  were  added  to  the 
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diocese,  and  the  following  centres  occupied: — Victoria  1860,  Hope 
1860,  New  Westminster  1861,  Nanaimo  1861,  Albemi  1864, 
Saanich  1864,  Lilloet  1864,  Sapperton  1865,  Esquimalt  1865,, 
Leech  1865  [12]. 

In  regard  to  **  that  very  difficult  circumstance  "  arising  from  '*  the 
mixture  of  race,"  the  Bishop  reported  in  December  1860  that  even  in 
this  respect  there  was  **  encouragement  and  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  the  fold  of  Christ  by  the  way  in  which 
we  are  helped  in  our  work  by  those  who  are  not  of  our  nation."  lut 
one  place  service  was  held  first  "  in  the  upper  room  of  the  store  of  a 
Frenchman/*  and  afterwards  "  at  a  German's,"  and  a  Swede  joined  the 
committee  for  building  a  church.  **  In  another  place  a  Swede  offered 
the  land  for  a  church."  In  a  third  "two  Norwegians  joined  with 
three  others  in  presenting"  a  parsonage  house.  ''A  Chinese  mer- 
chant gave  £15  to  two  churches,  and  twelve  Jewish  boys"  attended 
"  the  Collegiate  school  "  [18]. 

Writing  in  1862  Archdeacon  Wright  said  : — 

"  The  more  I  can  grasp  the  state  of  things,  the  more  do  I  feel  the 

importance  of  a  Bishop  heading  missionary  labour  in  a  new  colony.. 

Oiur  dear  friend  has,  under  God,  done  already  a  great  work.    There 

is  scarcely  a  singly  township  which  has  not  its  Missionary  Clergyman 

and  Parsonage,  and  attention  is  being  turned  to  education.  ...  In 

Victoria  there  are  two  crowded  churches,  with  services  conducted  as 

^ell  as  those  of  the  best-managed  parishes  at  home ;  and  in  New 

Westminster  we  are,  thank  God,  equal  to  our  brethren  over  the  water,. 

as  regards  church,  rector,  choir,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  decency 

and  order  "  [14]. 

In  summarising  the  work  on  the  mainland  the  Archdeacon  wrote 
in  1865  :— 

"  How  has  the  Gospel  heen  presented  to  the  Colony  of  British  Colombia,  in- 
^eh  four  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  have  been  steadily  engaged  ?  I  answer^ 
it  hiB  been  offered  liberally,  most  liberally,  to  the  household  of  faith.  In  every 
pUoe  where  men  have  gathered,  there  a  house  of  Grod  has  been  erected,  and  a 
^dent  clergyman  stationed.  At  Langley,  Hope,  Yale,  Douglas,  LiUouet,  Cariboo, 
»Pperton,  and  in  New  Westminster,  houses  of  God  have  been  built.  .  .  .  Five  of 
^66  churches  have  been  served  by  resident  ministers,  whose  work  it  has  been  to- 
^  with  souls  gathered  together  from  various  nations  of  the  earth,  of  all  creeds, 
^  BO  creed.  Many  who  once  had  a  creed  and  a  love  of  God,  by  long  wandering 
^^  lost  their  faith  and  forgotten  their  God.  .  .  .  The  general  influence  of  the 
^orch  npon  the  white  man  has  been  great,  and  with  the  red  man  not  a  little  haa 
•*« effected"  [16J. 

Among  the  Indians  in  Vancouver's  Island  the  Bev.  A.  G.  Gabbet 

IJIS^ed  a  Mission  at  Victoria  in  1860.    His  greatest  difficulty  waa 

ue  contaminating  influence  of  the  white  man,  who  carried  on  a  traffic 

'J  poisonous  compounds  under  the  name  of  whisky,"  whereby  the 

j^mnB  died  in   numbers  and   the   survivors  fought  *'  like  things 

uuniman,"    Now  and  then  a  vendor  was  caught  and  "  fined  or  caged," 

u^i  another  filled  his  place  and  the  trade  proceeded.    At  times  th& 

ciUQp  was  ^'  80  completely  saturated  with  this  stuff  that  a  sober  Indian 

^  a  rare  exception."    The  women  were  worse  than  the  men,  and 

gifis  from  ten  to  fourteen  Uttle  better  than  their  elder  sisters.    The 

Uktion  comprised  a  small  resident  tribe  (about  200)  of  ''  Songes  or 

X^n-rxnasj  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  the  Cowitchins."    These 
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Indians  were  a  '^  most  besotted,  wretched  race.*'  Their  language  was 
soon  acquired,  but  besides  these  there  were  **  Bill  Bellas,"  "  Cogholds,*' 
^'Hydahs,"  **  Tsimsheans,"  and  "Stickeens"  constantly  coming  and 
going  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  work ;  and  as  six  different  languages 
were  spoken  the  Missionary  was  obliged  to  use  Chinhook,  into  which  he 
translated  portions  of  the  Liturgy.  Mr.  Garret's  labours  at  this 
station  were  successful  beyond  expectation.  In  one  year  nearly  60O 
Indians,  men  and  children,  received  some  instruction  in  his  school  [16]. 
He  also  founded  a  Mission  in  the  Cowichan  district  both  among  the 
whites  and  Indians.  The  Indians  there  were  ready  to  receive  the 
Church  "  with  open  arms."  **  They  prayed,  they  entreated  "  Mr.  Garret 
**  to  come  at  once  .  •  •  and  build  a  house  on  their  land."  But  while 
having  confidence  in  the  Missionary  they  were  cautious  in  welcoming 
the  white  settlers. 

"  If  we  go  and  take  your  blankets  or  your  cows,"  they  said,  *'  you  will  lock 
VLB  up  in  gaol ;  why  then,  do  you  come  and  take  our  land  and  our  deer  ?  Don*t 
3tcal  our  land  ;  buy  it,  and  then  come  and  our  hearts  wiU  be  very  happy.  But  do 
not  think  us  fools.  We  are  not  very  poor.  See,  we  have  plenty  of  boxes  tilled  with 
blankets.  Hence  if  you  want  our  land,  give  us  a  *  little  big  price  *  for  it.  We 
will  not  steal  your  pigs  or  your  asses,  but  don't  you  steal  our  land  *'  [17]. 

The  Church  at  least  dealt  honestly  with  the  natives.  Land  was  pur« 
chased  and  a  Mission  organised  with  a  resident  Missionary  (the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Reece)  in  1866  [18]. 

Of  Nanaimo  (also  on  Vancouver's  Island),  where  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
OooD  was  stationed  in  1861,  the  Bishop  reported  in  January  1863 : 
**  There  is  now  a  church,  parsonage  and  school  for  the  whole 
population  and  a  school- chapel  for  the  Indians,  through  his  zealous 
exertions.  I  have,  several  times  been  present  at  interesting  services 
at  the  latter,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  a  deep  impression  has  beeu 
made  upon  the  Indian  mind"  [19J.  But  so  great  were  the  de- 
moraHsing  influences  produced  by  contact  with  the  Europeans  that 
the  Indians  were  '^  apt  to  suppose  the  white  men  are  all  alike  children 
of  the  devil  in  morals,  however  great  they  may  be  in  other  respects.** 
It  was  therefore  '*  something  to  be  instrumental,  under  God,  in 
pointing  out  to  them  a  better  way  ...  to  afford  this  ill-fated  race . 
examples  of  sober  and  godly  living,"  which  might  ''  atone  in  their 
«yes  to  some  extent  for  the  bad  and  evil  lives  of  those  who  call  them* 
selves  a  superior  people."  Mr.  Good  visited  the  Indians  from  house 
to  house,  worked  for  days  in  the  Reserve,  cutting  roads  and  encouraging 
them  to  improve  their  dwellings  and  mode  of  living.  He  instructed 
their  children,  and  every  Sunday  preached  to  the  adults — at  first  in  one 
of  the  Chiefs  houses  and  afterwards  in  a  beautiful  Mission  chapel — to 
crowded  congregations.  The  sick  and  dying  were  also  cared  for,  and 
in  one  year  he  vaccinated  hundreds  of  the  natives :  his  treatment 
having  **  surprisingly  good  effects  in  the  majority  of  instances  "  [20]. 

In  1866  Mr.  Good  was  transferred  to  the  mainland  at  Yale  (on  the 
Fraser  River),  where  he  had  the  care  of  a  small  English  congregation^ 
and  the  neignbouring  Indians.  In  1867  he  received  an  invitation  ficom 
the  Thompson  River  Indians,  a  tribe  numbering  1,500.  They  had, 
fkfter  applying  in  vain  for  teachers  of  our  Church,  received  occasional 
visits  from  Romish  Missionaries.  But  ''though  they  conformed - 
outwardly  to  some  of  the  rites  of  Roman  Christianity/'  they  ^*  had  ft^- 
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superstitious  dread  "  of  the  Priests,  and  '^  were,  for  the  most  part, 
heathens  at  heart."  Many  of  them  had  visited  Yale  and  become 
interested  in  the  Society's  Mission  there.  One  afternoon  in  the  winter 
of  1867  a  large  body  of  them  were  seen  approaching  from  the  Lytton 
Boad.  *'0n  they  came,  walking  in  single  file,  according  to  their 
custom,  and  headed  by  Sashiatan,  a  chief  of  great  repute  and  influence 
— once  a  warrior  noted  for  his  prowess  and  cruelty.**  Gathering  round 
the  Church  steps  with  heads  uncovered,  they  stated  their  desire 
to  be  taught  a  better  way  than  they  had  yet  known.  The  deputation 
was  followed  by  two  others  of  similar  character.  Mr.  Good  thus  gained 
some  acquaintance  with  their  language,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter he  translated  a  portion  of  the  Litany  into  Nitlakapamuk  and 
chanted  it  to  them,  teUing  them  also  of  the  love  of  God  to  man. 
While  Mr.  Good  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  assistant,  Mr.  Holmes, 
to  leave  at  Yale,  the  Indians  sent  him  a  message  by  telegraph  urging 
him  to  "  make  haste  and  come.'*  A  few  days  after  he  met  600  of 
them  at  Lytton,  who  besought  liim  '*  to  come  amongst  them  and  to  be 
their  father,  teacher  and  guide." 

Pledges  "  to  be  true  and  obedient "  were  given  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  absent  friends,  who  outnumbered  those  present.  As  the 
Missionary  passed  the  encampments  along  the  Thompson  Biver, 
occasionally  the  aged  and  blind  Indians  were  led  out  to  him,  so  that 
be  might  give  them  his  hand  [21]. 

In  May  1868  the  Bishop  visited  the  Indians.  At  Yale  he 
preached  to  880,  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who  already  had 
obtained  a  surprising  influence  over  them.  On  the  way  to  Lytton, 
^here  Mr.  Good  had  removed,  the  Bishop  was  met  by  the  Missionary 
andsixty  mounted  Indians,  *' representatives  of  many  tribes  and  all 
catechumens  in  the  Mission.  .  .  .  The  chiefs  were  decked  in  every 
colour  and  grotesque  array."  To  some  of  them  the  Bishop  had  of  tea 
in  former  times  spoken  about  God  and  the  Saviour ;  but  he  "  never 
hoped  to  behold  tm^  scene,  for  its  remarkable  feature  was  that  they 
^  all  now  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  Minister  of  Christ  and  had 
pQt  away  the  prominent  sins  of  heathenism.  Men  whose  histories 
^^  written  in  blood  and  sorceries  had  become  humble  and  teach- 
J^le  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'*  On  entering  Lytton  the  Bishop 
M  to  diake  hands  with  700  Indians,  **  who  were  aU  adherents  of  the 
Jj^88ion  and  many  had  come .  • .  even  100  miles  "  to  meet  him.  The 
^ittch  was  thronged  by  hundreds,  old  and  young.  After  one  of  the 
•^'yices  four  catechumens  were  received,  one  of  whom  had  been  "  a  no- 
yA(m  sorcerer  steeped  in  crimes.  He  was  grey-headed,  and  on  his  knees, 
®  the  presence  of  the  people,**  he  **  confessed  his  deeds,  renoimced  his 
^rsand  eiLpressed  penitence.'*  As  each  catechimien  was  received 
^^  whole  congregation  rose  and  sang  in  their  own  tongue  the  Gloria 
^fttri.  At  an  evening  meeting  of  catechumens  there  were  250  presenti 
^Btly  men.  The  subject  of  the  Missionary's  instruction  was  duty  to 
^^*  After  the  Bishop  had  finished  examining  some  of  the  catechu- 
^'^^i  Spintlum,  the  chief,  rose  to  speak. 

-_" Be  Bald  the  people  had  not  answered  well.  They  knew  much  more.  He 
^^  Bpeak  for  them  and  tell  •  •  •  what  they  knew.  He  then,  with  real  eloquence 
^S^niresirlye  and  graceful  gesture,  told  the  sacred  story  of  religion.  He  began 
^^the^'all,  mentioned  some  leading  faots  of  the  Old  Testament ;  spoke  of  the  • 
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great  love  of  Ood  in  sending  His  only  Son,  and  then  gave  a  description  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  who  had  sent  His  apostles  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  all  nations.  Their 
addressing  the  Missionaries,  he  said :  *  Yon  all  are  come  to  us  because  Ood  has 
sent  you.  You  have  brought  us  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  have  had  others 
among  us,  and  listened  to  them,  but  we  cannot  follow  them,  for  they  do  not  teach 
us  right.  They  only  brought  us  little  crosses,  but  you  have  brought  us  the  Holy 
Bible,  the  Word  of  God.  We  earnestly  pray  you  continue  to  teach  us.  We  shaU 
never  be  weary  of  hearing  God's  Word.'  '* 

During  his  visitation  the  Bishop  met  twenty-two  chiefs,  neaxly  all  of 
whom  were  catechumens.  In  all  there  were  580  accepted  catechumens 
at  Lytton,  and  180  at  Yale — *' representing.  . .  about  1,600  declared 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England.'*  Baptism  was  preceded  by 
probations  varying  "  from  two  years  and  upwards."  '' Magistrates^ 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  officials,  settlers  and  traders/'  as  well  as  the 
Clergy,  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Missions,, 
under  which  "whole  tribes  and  families"  were  seen  "giving  up  evil 
practices  and  heathen  customs  .  .  .  and  seeking  instruction  in  the  Will 
of  God."  Many  of  the  converts  regularly  attended  Sunday  service 
from  distances  extending  from  ten  to  fifty  miles;  and  gambling,  "  an 
inveterate  practice,  in  which  relatives  have  been  deUberately  sold  into 
slavery  .  .  .  almost  ceased  "  [22]. 

In  1871  the  Bishop  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  church  at  Lytton^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  (by  which  name  the  Mission  has  since  been  known)^ 
and  in  the  next  year  he  baptized  twenty- six  Indians,  after  "  a  search- 
ing  examination  and  investigation  of  character."  A  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  tribe  was  that  whereas  in  times  past  they  had  "  lived 
wild,  lawless  Uves,  and  were  continually  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  for  wrong  doing,"  in  1872  there  was  "  a  total  absence  of 
crime  amongst  them  "  [23].  The  Lidian  converts  indeed,  by  their 
consistent  Christian  lives,  were  frequently  a  rebuke  to  the  Europeans. 
Thus  from  Yale  Mr.  Holmes  reported  in  1871  **  that  while  Good  Friday 
was  religiously  observed  by  the  Indians,"  who  crowded  the  churchy, 
"the  Christian  whites  .  .  .  seemed  too  eager  after  the  things  of  this 
life  to  cast  a  look  toward  the  great  event  of  that  day  "  [24]. 

During  two  episcopal  visits  to  Lytton  in  1873-4,  245  Indians  (of 
whom  206  were  adults)  received  baptism,  most  of  them  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop.  On  the  second  occasion  116  were  confirmed.  Meanwhile 
(in  1873)  Sir.  Holmes  was  transferred  to  Cowichan  and  Yale  was  united 
to  St.  Paul's  Mission  [25].  This  addition  to  a  district  already  extend- 
ing over  100  square  miles  [25a]  added  greatly  to  the  task  of  seeking  out 
the  remaining  heathen,  but  the  pastoral  work  itself  proved  a  powerful 
evangelising  agency,  and  many  who  at  first  held  aloof  were  by  it 
drawn  into  the  fold.    At  Lytton  in  1877,  after  an  address  by  the  Bishop,. 

*'  two  sorcerers  .  .  .  came  forward  confessing  their  sins  and  desiring  baptism.  One  of 
them  declared  that . . .  during  the  past  12  years  he  had  seen  first  the  Clergy,  then  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  then  the  Hoase  of  Prayer,  then  Sacraments  and  he  could  no  longer 
resist ;  he  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  weakness  and  inferiority  of  heathenism,  and 
now  he  declared  his  conviction  before  his  assembled  brethren"  [26] . 

In  1879  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  was  formed  into  twa 
new  dioceses — New  Westminster  in  the  south  and  Caledonia  in  the 
north — and  the  original  See  of  British  Columbia  limited  to  Van* 
cQuver's  Island  and  the  adjacent  isles.  As  far  back  as  1867  Bishop 
Qills  testified  that  the  Society's  aid  had  '*been  productive  of  vasi 
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benefits  to  the  inhabitants  "  of  the  colony,  and  without  it,  **  Immanly 
speaking,  we  could  have  accomplished  but  little  indeed  *'  [27]. 
On  the  division  of  the  diocese  it  was  thought  wise — considering  the 
more  pressing  calls  from  other  quarters — to  withdraw  assistance  from 
Vancouver's  Island,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  Society  had 
laboured  to  plant  Missions  amongst  the  natives  and  settlers.  Since 
December  1881  the  Diocese  of  British  Columbia  has  therefore  not 
received  any  financial  help  from  the  Society  other  than  that  afforded 
by  two  grants  of  £300  each  in  1889  and  1891  towards  a  Clergy 
Endowment  Fund  [28].  In  the  Diocese  of  New  Westminster, 
which  the  Society  assisted  to  establish  by  guaranteeing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Bishop  until  an  endowment  had  been  provided,*  Bishop 
Sillitoe  found,  as  **  the  firuits  of  the  Society's  work,"  that  the  Church 
had  been  *'  planted,"  and  had  ''  taken  root,  in  four  districts,  each  of 
ihem  as  extensive  as  an  Enghsh  diocese,  and  in  every  instance  "  he 
believed  the  plant  was  "  a  healthy  one,"  which  with  cultivation  would 
**grow  into  a  productive  tree."  The  Indian  Mission  at  Lytton  and 
Yale  numbered  a  "  Church  body  "  of  "  600  souls  and  136  communi- 
cants." [29].  The  reorganisation  of  the  Mission  imder  two  Mission- 
aries in  1884  led  to  corresponding  results,  and  by  1889  the  number 
of  Christians  had  more  than  doubled.  Much  of  this  progress  is  due  to 
the  labours  of  the  Rev.  B.  Small  [30]. 

Besides  its  work  among  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  the  Society 
lias  sought  to  estabhsh  a  Mission  specially  for  the  Chinese  in  British 
Golnmbia,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Chinese-speaking  teachers 
lias  hitherto  prevented  much  being  done  for  these  people.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Gowen  (appointed  1892),  this  difficulty  is  now 
sunnounted  [31]. 

An  instance  of  the  respect  with  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
fegurded  was  afforded  by  the  arrival  at  Yale  in  1880  of  a  Chinese 
™ily,  who  "  brought  with  them  strict  injunctions  from  the  Chief 
Pastor  of  a  German  Mission  "  in  Hong  Kong,  "  to  ally  themselves 
with  no  Christian  body  but  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
injunction  they  faithfully  observed  by  putting  themselves  under  the 
charge  of  the  Church  Mission  "  [32]. 

To  the  Diocese  of  Caledonia  the  Society,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bishop  Ridley,  extended  its  aid  in  1880  by  providing  funds  for  the 
^Pport  of  a  Missionary  to  work  among  the  gold  miners  [33].  But 
the  grant  was  not  made  use  of  until  1884,  when  a  beginning  was  made 
(hy  the  Rev.  H.  Sheldon)  at  Cassiar,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission 
"^iiigBoon  removed  to  Port  Essington  [34].  Mr.  Sheldon's  duties  often 
took  him  into  danger,  and  his  self-denial  kept  him  '*  as  bare  of  any- 
thbg  approaching  a  home,  or  the  comforts  of  a  home,  as  gold  fever  can 
^  most  enterprising  of  miners'*  [36]. 

^^  In  his  first  year  Mr.  Sheldon  secured  the  building  of  a  church, 
"  the  first  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  ever  erected  for  the  white  men 
^n  the  coast."  They  had  "  now  got  into  the  way  of  attending  church 
°*^  regularly,"  on  Saints'  Days  as  well  as  Sundays.  The  district 
^^  his  charge  embraced  *'  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  diocese 
situated  on  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia."    He  found  the  mining 

tiM  (f?  ^^  ^'^  ^'^^'^  years  the  Bishop  was  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from 
*°«<wcieiy,^lii^]„^  also  contributed  £1,082  to  the  episcopal  endowment  [39a]. 
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camps  '^  more  or  less,  a  scene  of  wickedness  . .  .  gambling,  blasphemy, 
drinking  and  prostitution ''  being  carried  on  '*  to  a  fearful  extent." 
Such  was  the  state  of  Lome  on  his  visiting  it  in  1885 ;  but  his  **  own 
people ''  rallied  round  him,  *'  and  by  the  second  Sunday  the  place 
was  reduced  to  something  like  order,  and  on  an  average  twenty  men 
attended  the  services  "  [86]. 

No  wonder  the  Missionary  had  to  contend  with  infidelity  and  in- 
difference, when,  **  from  the  first  estabHshment  of  the  Missions  on 
this  coast  in  1859,  the  white  people"  had  been  ''carefully  left  to 
themselves  and  until  the  Bishop's  arrival  ...  in  1879  there  had 
n4iver  been  a  service  held  for  them  by  any  Missionary  on  the  coa^t "  [37]. 

On  this  subject  the  Bishop  added  in  188G  that  *'this  summer, 
for  the  first  time,  a  clergyman  of  our  Church"  (Mr.  Sheldon)  "has 
ministered  to  the  scattered  groups  of  our  countrymen  from  the  coast 
to  the  Kocky  Mountains."  An  idea  of  the  travel  involved  could  only 
be  formed  by  sending  a  Missioner  from  London  to  Durham,  thence  to 
Carlisle,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen.  "He  must  go  on  foot,  avoid 
roads,  bridges,  everything  of  human  construction,  see  no  living  soul 
between  the  pomts  "  named,  "carry  his  own  kit,  have  a  foreigner  to 
carry  his  food  for  the  way  and  be  pestered  by  mosquitoes  night  and 
day  "  [881. 

Mr.  Sheldon  appears  to  have  been  the  only  qualified  medical  man 
available  for  most  of  the  population,  and  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
was  "  a  great  power  "  for  doing  good.  Besides  his  ministrations  to 
the  whites  he  had  "  a  considerable  amount  of  Indian  work,"  conducted 
in  the  Zimshean  language ;  and  in  the  services  held  by  him  were  to 
be  seen  the  whites  and  Indians  kneeling  "  side  by  side  at  God's  altar." 
This  union  in  worship  is  great  gain  to  the  Vidians,  because  "  the 
example  of  the  whites  is  a  power  among  them  "  [89].  The  Missionary's 
sojourn  in  the  mining  camps  proved  a  great  check  to  wicked  practices* 
Marriage  began  to  take  the  place  of  concubinage,  and  sobriety  to  gain 
ground  among  those  whose  drinking  habits  fonnerly  knew  "  no  re- 
straint." "I  rejoice  to  see  this  improvement  among  these  early 
settlers  "  (wrote  the  Bishop  from  Metlakatla  in  1886), "  for  it  is  laying 
a  good  foundation  for  the  future.  Among  the  white  population  the 
Society's  grant  is  proving  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  their  well  being 
and  religious  life  "  [40]. 

After  two  more  years  of  zealous  and  faithful  labour  Mr.  Sheldon 
was  called  to  lay  down  his  life.  On  February  20, 1888,  he  embarked 
at  Port  Essington  in  a  canoe,  intending  to  minister  to  the  sick  settlers 
some  40  miles  distant.  With  him  were  four  Indians.  When  nearly 
half  way  to  Fort  Simpson  the  canoe  was  struck,  spUt,  and  capsized  by 
a  squall.  All  were  drowned  except  an  Indian  lad.  He  says  that  though 
Mr.  Sheldon's  flesh  was  torn  from  his  fingers  (while  clinging  to  me 
canoe),  he  "  did  not  cry  out.  He  only  prayed  for  us  boys.  He  asked 
the  God  of  heaven  to  save  us  "  [41]. 

His  successor,  the  Bev.  M.  Browne,  reported  in  1889  that  Mr^ 
Sheldon  "  began  a  work  which  is  to  day  a  star  of  grandeur  always 
assuming  larger  dimensions  as  we  travel  for  thousands  of  milea 
through  Cassiar  and  Babiu  regions.  No  pen  can  describe  his  matchless 
worth,  and  no  tongue  tell  the  tale  of  woe  which  his  death  effected.  As 
a  parish  priest  his  walk  of  life  was  a  silent  sermon  daily  to  his  people. 
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and  Lis  medical  ability  bestowed  consolation  and  health  where  for 
years  no  one  appeared  to  protect  either  body  or  soul."  The  work  of 
the  Mission  is  "  grand,  noble  and  dangerous,"  and  Mr.  Browne 
had  narrow  escapes  on  the  water,  and  on  two  occasions  '*  had  to  remain 
for  three  days  and  two  cold  nights  without  food  or  shelter  under  heavy 
rain."  In  answer  to  appeals  from  him  and  the  Bishop  for  a  suitable 
boat,  which  would  prevent  "unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,"  and  for 
additional  workers,  a  lady  in  E  ugland  has  supplied  the  means  (£80) 
for  meeting  the  former  want,  and  the  Society  has  provided  for  the 
employment  of  a  second  Missionary  [42^. 

Already  (in  1889)  the  church  and  parsonage  at  Port  Essingtor> 
have  been  enlarged,  and  a  school-house  and  teachers'  residence  have 
been  provided;  and  there  are  "  overflowing  congregations  "  and  "good 
Sunday  schools  and  day  school  well  attended."  Many  of  the  poor 
people  "  sold  their  trinkets  to  contribute  to  .  .  .  Church  expenses."  One 
old  woman  offered  a  ring,  and  an  Indian  "  his  best  blanket  "  [48]. 

On  Mr.  Browne's  resignation  at  the  end  of  1890  the  Mission  was 
temporarily  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Price  and  Peter  Haldane 
(an  Indian).  The  former  has  already  been  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders  [44].  In  1892  the  Rev.  T.  C.  P.  Pyemont  was  added  to  the 
staff  [45].  Writing  in  1892,  the  Bishop  said  :  "  It  is  astonishing  to* 
witness  the  extension  of  the  work  begim  at  Port  Essington.  Now  it 
has  six  branches  or  out-stations ;  and  besides  this,  Gardner^s  Inlet,  a^ 
new  centre,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant "  [46]. 

Statirtics. — In  British  Columbia  (area,  800,344  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society 
(1859-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  40  MissionarieH  and  planting  27  Central  Stations 
(m  detailed  on  pp.  880-1),  there  are  now  97,618  inhabitants,  of  whom  28,600  are  Church 
Members,  under  the  care  of  40  Clergymen  and  8  Bishops.  [See  p.  768;  sec  also  the 
T»ble  on  pp.  192-3.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    WEST  INDIES,    CENTBAL   AND   SOUTH  AMEBICA 

{INTBODUCTION). 

The  Society  found  the  West  Indies  generally  in  possession  of  a  Churcli 
Establishment  which, though  insufficient,  yet  for  a  long  period  afiforded 
better  provision  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  than  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mission  field.  There  were,  however,  certain  calls  and 
claims  from  this  quarter  which  could  not  be  disregarded.  Beginning 
by  aiding  clergymen  with  books  or  passage  money,  between  1703  and 
1710,  the  Society  in  the  latter  year  became  permanently  connected 
with  the  West  Indies  by  accepting  the  Trusteeship  of  the  Codrington 
Estates  in  I3arbados.  The  exercise  of  this  trust  was  quoted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Barbados  m  1861  as  "a  noble  exception  "  at  a  time  (ex- 
tending over  a  century)  "  when  the  African  race  ''  (in  the  West  Indies) 
"  were  even  by  members  of  the  Church,  almost  entirely  neglected  "  [IJ. 
Extensions  were  made  by  the  Society  to  the  Bahamas  in  1781  and  to 
the  Mosquito  Shore  in  1748.  As  early  as  1715  the  Society  also  sought 
to  establish  two  Bishoprics  in  the  West  Indies,  but  its  representations 
on  the  subject  were  not  successful  until  1824,  when  the  Sees  of  Jamaica  * 
and  Barbados  were  founded.    [See  pp.  201,  229,  744,  752.] 

In  urging  this  measure  and  the  appointment  of  two  Archdeacons 
in  the  previous  year  the  Society  laid  stress  on  the  claims  of  the  slaves, 
which  were  obtaining  some  recognition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  it  recommended  "a  further  supply 
of  not  less  than  forty  Clergymen  .  .  .  with  an  adequate  body  of 
Catechists  and  Schoolmasters,*'  as  '*  the  smallest  number  that  might 
produce  any  beneficial  results  "  among  "  the  negro  population  of  more 
than  800,000  souls  "  [2]. 

By  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  accomphshed  during  the 
next  ten  years,  an  immense  field  for  Missions  was  opened  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana.  Statements  received  by  the  Society  in  the  autonm 
of  1884  showed  ''that  an  increased  desire  for  religious  instruction 
had  been  manifested  by  the  emancipated  negroes;  that  additional  ' 
facilities  for  satisfying  that  desire  were  loudly  called  for;  that  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  were  already  pressing  heavily  upon 
the  means  which  the  Clergy  had  at  their  command,  and  that  those 
means  were  utterly  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disposition  which  existed  both  among  the  proprietors  and  the 
working  people,  to  receive  from  them  the  benefit  of  a  Christian 
education  for  their  children.'* 

Under  these  circumstances,  ''  a  great  and  immediate  effort "  was 
made  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  population  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.     A 
negro  education  fund  was  opened,  and  between  1885-60  the  Society, ' 
aided  by  a  Eing*s  Letter,  Parliamentary  grants,  the  S.P.C.E.,  die 
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Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Negroes  [or  the  Christian  Faith 
Society],  and  hberal  contributions  from  persons  connected  with  the  West 
Indies,  expended  £171,777  on  the  erection  of  churches  and  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  catechists. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEGRO  EDUCATION  FUND. 
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With  the  exception  of  i£7,282  allotted  to  Mauritius  and  the  Sey- 
chelles, this  smn  of  £111,771  (less  £508  expenses)  was  applied  for  th& 
benefit  of  the  coloured  population  in  the  West  Indies,*  Guiana,*  and^ 
Bermuda.* 

The  assistance  thus  rendered  drew  out  a  vast  amount  of  local 
support,  it  being  a  condition  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  salaries  of 
the  Missionaries  and  lay  teachers  should  from  the  first  be  provided 
firom  other  sources,  and  that  eventually  the  entire  charge  should  be 
undertaken  b^  the  Colonies  [8]. 

Few  Missionary  efforts  have  produced  such  great  results  in  so  short 
a  time  as  were  effected  by  this  movement.  From  some  of  these 
Colonies  it  was  possible  for  the  Society  to  withdraw  all  assistance  at 
an  early  date,  without  injury  to  the  work ;  in  others  it  has  been 
necessary  to  continue  and  renew  aid  from  time  to  time,  both  in  order 
to  snstain  Churches  which  otherwise  must  have  sunk  under  disendow- 
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84,939  9  1 


*  ExclasiTe  of  Codringion  EHtatcs  (£61,624)  the  total  ezpenditare  of  the  Society  in 
me  fields  dniing  the  years  18S5-50  was  £172,058,  which  was  distributed  as  follows :— r 
Windward  Islands  (Barbados,  £20,201;  Tobago,  £4,025;  the  other  islands,  £9,880)  =: 
£49,606;  Leeward  Islands,  £20,262;  Jamaica,  £49,918;  Bahamas,  £B,15d;  Trinidad, 
X9400;  British  Gniana,  £88,609  ;  Bermuda,  £7,411.  [For  deUiils  see  B.  1886-51,  SUte- 
meots  of  Aocoimt.] 
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ment,*  and  to  extend  Missions  among  the  native  races  and  coolie 
immigrants  from  China  and  India.  An  accomit  of  the  Society's  work 
in  each  colony  &c.  now  follows. 

BeferenceB  (Chapter  XXin.)--fl]  R.  1861,  p.  118.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  84,  pp.  110,  lia-lS, 
141-2, 145-8.  [3]  References  to  subject  of  Negro  Education :— R.  1884-5,  pp.  49-60 ; 
R.  1851,  pp.  46-6, 118 ;  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  819,  847,  857,  4*28-4,  480,  448 ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  6-6, 
18,  14,  82,  88,  44-5,  54-5,  74,  125-6,  151,  164-5,  171-2,  176,  186-7,  193-4,  200-1,  220-1, 
225-6,  249,  287,  802,  308,  826,  842-8,  847-8,  862,  388,  391,  413 ;  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  5,  85,  41-2, 
62-8,  84,  103,  125, 187, 144-9, 166-7, 172-4,  208-9,  267-9,  288-9,  298;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  82, 
176,  180;  H  MSS.,  V.  4,  pp.  21-81,  87-48,  45-8,  68-72,  76-88, 102, 166,  168, 172, 174, 188, 
186,  188, 195,  221-2,  257,  269,  261,  284-7,  840;  H  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  16,  20,  29,  86-7,  69; 
H  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  85,  41,  44-5,  52,  77,  82,  92,  118, 118,  121,  186,  189-40, 144, 169, 168-4, 
166, 171,  208-4,  206,  222,  239-41,  266-7,  278,  280. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    WINDWARD    ISLANDS. 

The  Windward  Islands  embrace  the  southern  group  of  the  West  Indies,  vix., 
Barbados  (which  was  made  a  distinct  Government  in  1885),  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the 
Gremadinea,  and  Grenada.  Tobago,  formerly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  group,  has  since 
January  1889  been  united  with  the  Government  of  Trinidad. 

Baiibados  (area,  166  square  miles). — Some  doubt  exists  as  to  when  this  island  was 
discovered.  The  Portuguese  are  credited  with  being  the  first  visitors,  but  their  conneo- 
tion  with  "  Los  Barbados  "  as  they  called  it  (from  its  bearded  fig-trees)  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  In  1605  the  crew  of  the  Olive  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  **  James 
King  of  England  " ;  but  the  island  continued,  as  they  found  it,  almost  uninhabited,  until 
1625,  when  a  settlemefit  was  formed  by  Sir  W.  Courteen,  a  London  merchant,  acting 
under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  James  had  granted  it.  The  first  chaplain  wmi 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Leverton,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  but  the  discord  and  profligmcy  ol 
the  settlers  moved  him  to  throw  up  his  charge  in  despair.  The  granting  of  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  by  Charles  I.  in  1627  led  to  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough relinquishing  his  claims  for  a  consideration,  and  in  1628  a  second  party  of 
colonists  settl^  in  Barbados.  In  the  patent  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  first  ground 
assigned  for  the  grant  is  "  a  laudable  and  pious  design  "  on  his  part  "  of  propagatuig 
the  Christian  Religion "  as  well  as  "  of  enlarging  his  Majesty's  dominions."  jBy  1628 
six  parishes  had  been  established ;  five  more  were  added  in  1645 ;  and  strict  conformity 
with  the  Church  of  England  was  enjoined,  neglect  of  family  prayer  or  of  attendance  A 
church  being  made  punishable  by  fines.  Again,  in  1661  an  Act  was  passed  **  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  faithful  ministers  in  the  Pastoral  Charge  within  the  Island.**  All 
these  provisions  were  to  a  great  extent  neutralised  by  the  misgovemment  of  the 
Paroclual  Vestries.  So  tyrannical  was  their  control  that  in  1680  only  five  oleigymen 
remained  in  the  island.  Baptisms,  marriages,  churchings,  and  burials  were  "either 
totally  omitted  or  else  performed  by  the  overseers,  in  a  kind  of  prophane  merriment,  and 
derision  ...  of  the  ordinances."  By  endeavouring  to  instruct  the  negroes  the  Clergy 
themselves  were  exx)OBed  to  "  most  barbarous  usuage  "  and  the  slaves  to  worse  treat- 
ment than  before.t 

St.  Lucia  (area,  248  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  when  it  was 
inhabited  by  Caribs,  in  whose  possession  it  continued  till  1685,  when  the  King  of  Franee 
granted  it  to  two  of  his  subjects.  The  first  English  settlement,  formed  in  1688,'wM 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Caribs  in  1640 ;  the  second  lasted  from  1664-7.  Since  that  date, 
excepting  for  its  neutrality  1723-44  and  1748-56,  the  island  repeatedly  changed  hands 
between  the  French  and  English — the  latter  holding  it  for  sliort  periods  only  (1729-8, 
1762-8, 1782-8, 1794-1801)  until  June  22,  1803,  when  it  became  permanently  a  British 
possession. 

*  The  policy  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  was  introduced  into  the  Weel 
Indies  at  the  end  of  1869 ;  but  it  has  not  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbados  or  to  Oniana. 

t  See  The  Negro's  and  IiuJian's  Advocate  suing  for  their  Admission  into  ih^ 
Churchf  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Godwyn,  1680. 
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St.  Vikcent  (area,  140  sqaare  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.     Nominal 

possession  was  assumed  by  the  English  in  1627,  but  in  reality  the  island  was  left  solely 

in  Uie  hands  of  the  native  inhabitants — the  Caribs — till  the  next  century,  sometimes  by 

amneement  with  the  French.    It  was  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Montague  by  George  I. 

in  nSJl,  declared  neutral  in  1748,  taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  in 

WA,  ajid  again  in  1788,  having  been  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1779.    During  the 

Frencfa  Bevolution  the  Caribs,  excited  by  the  French,  revolted,  and  after  ravaging  the 

eolmy  were  removed  in  1707,  to  the  number  of  5,080,  to  the  Island  of  Rattan  in  the  Bay 

of  Honduras. 

Grenada  (area,  183  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  it  being  then 

inhabited  by   Caribs.      The  French,  who  began  to  colonise  it  about  1650,  extirpated 

tltt  natives.    The  island  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  17G2|  recovered  by  the  French. 

1179,  and  restored  to  Great  Britain  in  1788. 
The  Grenadines  are  small  islands  lying  between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  the  chief 

Wng  Carriacou  and  Bequia. 

Within  two  years  of  its  establishment  the  Society  was  nominally 
brought  into  connection  with  Barbados  by  the  will  of  General 
Codrington,  dated  Feb.  22, 1703,  of  which  the  following  is  a  verbatim 
extract,  now  pubHshed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Society  :  — 

"  I  Christopher  Codrington  of  Doddington  in  the  County  of  Gloucester  Esq. 
ud  Chief  Governor  of  her  Majesty's  Leeward  Islands  in  America  do  make  and 
^lare  this  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  I  recommend  my  Soul  to  the  good 
God  who  gave  it,  hopeing  for  salvation  thro'  his  mercy,  and  the  merits  of  his  8on ; 
my  worldly  Estate  I  thus  dispose  of.  .  .  . 

•  ••••••••a 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  two  plantations  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  to  the 
^ietj  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  Foreign  Parts  erected  and 
tttabhshed  by  my  late  good  Master  King  William  the  third  and  my  desire  is  to 
^Te  the  plantations  continued  intirc  and  300  negroes  at  least  always  kept  thereon,, 
ttd  a  eonvenient  number  of  Professors  and  scholars  maintained  there  all  of  them 
to  be  under  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  and  obedience  who  shall  be  obliged  to 
■tody  and  practise  Phisick  and  Chirugery  as  well  as  Divinity,  that  by  the  apparent 
QMfolness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind  they  may  both  endear  themselves  to  the 
people  and  have  the  better  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  men's  souls  whilst  they 
•>«  tiking  care  of  their  bodys,  but  the  particulars  of  the  constitutions  I  leave  to  the 
Society  composed  of  wise  and  good  men  "  [1]. 

In  addition  to  these  two  estates,  called  ^'  Consett's  and  Codring- 
ton's,"  a  part  of  his  estate  in  the  Island  of  Barbuda  was  bequeathed 
io  ihe  Society.  [See  p.  212.]  General  Codrington  died  in  Barbados  on 
Good  Friday,  April  7,  1710.  His  body  rested  in  St.  Michael's  Church 
iQ  that  island  until  1716,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Chapel  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  had  been  Fellow,  and  to 
whieb  he  bequeathed  his  books  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  [2]. 
AGooi:ding  to  the  Bev.  W.  Gordon  of  Barbados,  who  was  selected  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Society, 

'*  The  Design  of  the  Bequest  was  the  maintenance  of  Monks  and  Missionarys 
to  be  employed  in  the  Conversion  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  which  design  he  took 
'von  his  conversation  with  a  Learned  Jesuite  of  St.  Christophers,  between  whom 
^B^  him,  there  passed  several  Letters  about  the  antiquity,  usefulness  and 
ncelleney  of  a  monastic  life :  but  these  with  some  other  Kulcs  and  Directions  of 
^  ^vfaich  he  communicated  to  me  whilst  alive  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Of  the 
Minionarys  he  proposed  that  there  shou'd  be  constantly  kept  abroad  three  Visitors, 
who  ihoii*d  be  obliged  to  travel  from  Colony  to  Colony,  and  from  country  to 
^^^.  to  transmit  to  the  Society  a  large  Historical  Account  of  the  State  of 
^'^^''i'tia&ity,  in  each  coantrey,  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  what  means  were 
"x»*  probable  to  advance  religion  and  piety  "  [3],    [L.,  Rev.  W.  Gordon,  25  July 

The  will  was  announced  on   Aug.   18,   1710,   but   the  Society 
"  I^boQied  under  some  uncommon  difficulties  in  obtaining  possession  of 
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their  right  in  the  two  Plantations,"  the  value  of  which,  or  of  the  yearly 
crops,  was  then  estimated  'Ho  amount  to  upwards  of  £2,000  per 
annum  clear  of  all  charges  "  [4]. 

The  "  difficulties,"  which  arose  from  the  claims  of  the  executor, 
Lieut.-Colonel  William  Codrington,  were  aggravated  by  the  injudicious 
zeal  of  the  Governor  of  Barbados.  The  Society's  attorneys  had  been 
in  treaty  with  Colonel  Codrington,  and  were  in  hopes  of  getting 
possession  of  the  estates,  but  in  August  1711,  on  waiting  on  him, 

"  they  found  him  in  custody  by  a  writ  of  Nc  exeat  Insulam,  contrary  to  their  or  any 
of  their  Council's  knowledge ;  which  greatly  exasperated  the  Colonel :  upon  whioh 
they  applyed  to  the  Governor  who  told  'em  that  he  had  heard  the  Society's 
pretensions  slighted  and  ridiculed  before  his  face  by  some  of  the  Colonel's  friends 
and  that  he  look't  on  all  his  offers  to  be  meer  amuzements  and  therefore  he  had 
taken  that  method  and  would  answer  the  same  to  the  Society." 

In  so  doing  (Aug.  20, 1711),  Governor  Lowther  stated  that  but  for 
the  writ  the  Colonel  would  **  have  gone  off  the  Island  and  kept  the 
Society  long  out  of  possession,"  a  statement  not  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent events.  While  complaining  to  the  Society,  Colonel  Codrington 
promised  not  to  retahate,  but  to  "contribute  everything  towards  the 
preservation  of  "  the  estate  [51. 

An  amicable  settlement  was  effected  by  which  the  Society  obtained 
actual  possession  of  the  estates  on  Feb.  22,  1712,  and  Colonel 
Codrington  was  afterwards  described  by  the  Society  as,  next  to  his 
kinsman,  "  our  prime  benefactor  "  [6]. 

It  is  due  to  Governor  Lowther  to  say  that  in  1711  the  Queen  had 
been  moved  to  send  him  a  letter  in  the  Society*s  interests. 
It  is  no  less  due  to  Colonel  Codrington  to  record  that  in  1720  the 
Society 

"  order'd  that  Robert  Lowther  Esq.  late  Governour  of  Barbados  be  dismist  from 
being  a  Member  of  the  Society  upon  the  Account  of  his  having  in  a  most  notorious 
manner  vilified  the  Society,  and  having  never  paid  any  part  of  his  annual 
subscription  to  the  Society,  and  being  under  censure  of  the  Government  for  great 
misbehaviours  in  his  late  publick  station  of  Governour  of  Barbados  "  [7]. 

In  1713  the  Society  "  resolved  forthwith  to  begin  the  building  a 
College  in  Barbados  pursuant  to  the  directions  and  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  "  by  General  Codrington,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  requisite 
funds  it  was  not  possible  to  complete  and  open  a  building  for  educational 
purposes  until  1746  [8].    An  account  of  the  institution  is  given  on  p.  782. 

A  *^  dreadful  hurricane "  in  1780  did  so  much  damage  in  the 
island  that  it  was  judged  '*  proper  to  assist  the  Barbados  Estates  in 
their  .  .  .  distress  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society."  This 
help  proved  insufficient,  and  '*  as  the  best  measure  **  that  could  be 
adopted  '*  to  prevent  an  absolute  bankruptcy  '*  a  lease  was  granted  in 
1783  to  Mr.  John  Brathwaite,  who  undertook  "  the  care  of  the  Estates 
upon  the  most  liberal  and  disinterested  principle,  at  a  certain  rent  of 
£600  a  year,  but  with  a  design  to  expend  whatever  further  produce  " 
might  arise  ^'  by  a  more  successful  management,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  debts,"  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  trust  property  [9]. 

By  the  new  management  the  Society  benefited  in  the  next  ten 
years  to  the  amount  of  £12,769,  Ids,  S^d.  currency,  exclusive  of  the 
annual  rent,  amounting  to  £6,000  sterling.  '*  Bound  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  gratitude  to  express  their  obligations  "  for  this  "  large  sum/' 
which  they  regarded  "  in  the  light  of  a  benefaction,"  Mr.  Brathwute 
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^as ''  desired  to  accept  a  piece  of  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  value, 
as  a  more  permanent  and  public  mark  of  the  Society's  gratitude  and 
esteem  "  [10].  Subsequently  through  Mr.  Forster  Clarke,  to  whom  was 
"consigned,  for  many  years  the  direction  of  the  plantations,"  the 
Society  became  "  indebted  for  the  continued  improvement,  not  only  of 
the  resources  of  the  trust,  but  of  the  condition  and  increase  of  the  negro 
population"  [11]. 

The  estates  being  prosperous  and  the  College  expenditure  being 
then  on  a  small  scale,  the  trust  funds  by  1829  were  increased  to 
iS4,00O  Three  per  Cent.  Consols ;  but  the  cost  of  preparing  the  College 
for  the  reception  of  academical  students  and  repairing  damage  caused 
by  a  hurricane  in  1831  reduced  this  sum  to  £19,000  in  1888  and 
£17,000  in  1886.  On  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  £8,823.  85.  9d.  was 
received  in  1836  as  compensation  money  for  the  slaves  on  the 
states  [12]  ;  but  in  the  next  few  years  expenditure  so  exceeded  income 
that  the  funded  capital  in  1846  amounted  to  only  £14,725  [13].  The 
experiment  of  leasing  the  estates,  again  tried  for  certain  periods  [14], 
proved  so  imsatisfactory  that  in  March  1876  negotiations  for  their 
ttle  were  authorised ;  but  a  few  months  later  the  "  unsettled  state  of 
the  island  "  induced  the  Society  to  retain  the  estates  "  for  tlie  present," 
«id  work  them  by  means  of  an  agent  [15].  Since  1876,  under  the 
^tonagement  of  an  able  attorney,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sealy,  the  property  has 
l»en  considerably  improved,  in  spite  of  periods  of  great  commercial 
^pression  in  the  West  Indies  [15a].  Although  the  erection  of  the 
ooUegiate  buildings  was  long  delayed,  the  Society  had  no  sooner 
-obtained  possession  of  the  estates  than  it  began  a  Mission  to  the 
negroes  thereon.    The  Report  for  1712  says : — 

"The  Society,  in  discharge  of  this  trust,  have  sought  out  tliis  year  for  a  suitable 
lUssionarj,  and  made  choice,  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  Ilolt^  who  being  well 
fpproY*d  of,  as  to  life  and  morals,  and  appearing  with  due  testimonials  of  his  skill 
in  ?hync  and  Surgery,  has  been  dispatched  to  Barbados  as  Chaplain  and 
(^<ittchist ;  under  which  denominations,  besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Misgionary,  he  is  to  instruct  in  the  Christian  religion,  the  Negroes,  and  their 
*^*iWren,  within  the  Society's  Plantations  in  Barbados,  and  to  supervise  the  sick 
^od  maimed  Negroes  and  Servants,  ...  a  chest  of  medicines  ...  to  the  value  of 
^"  being  supplied  him  [16]. 

The  preacher  of  the  Anniversary  Sermon  in  1711,  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood of  St.  Asaph,  laid  it  down  **  that  if  all  the  slaves  in  America,  and 
€very  Island  in  those  seas,  were  to  continue  infidels  for  ever,  yet  ours 
*lone  must  needs  be  Christians " ;  and  the  Society  acted  on  this 
principle  by  directing  the  agents  in  Barbados  that  the  negroes  should 
**  particularly  have  a  liberty  on  Saturdays  in  the  afternoon  to  work  for 
^emaelves ;  and  that  they  may  have  time  to  attend  instructions  on 
™Lord*8  Day  "  [17].  Mr.  Holt  returned  to  England  in  1714,  but  a 
•'icceBaion  of  Missionaries*  was  maintained,  and  the  Report  for  1740 
J^ooids  that  through  their  labours  "  some  hundreds  of  negroes  have 
"^  brought  to  our  Holy  Religion  ;  and  there  are  now  not  less  than 
^nty  Christian  negroes  on  those  Plantations."  In  that  year  the 
^'^ngof  some  of  them  as  schoolmasters  was  ordered  [18].    It  was 

*Mortly  decgymen,  but  called  "  catechiflts  "  up  to  1818.  From  1748  the  office  wa« 
W^^*^  miitod  with  (hat  of  usher  at  the  Grammar  School  on  the  estates. 
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the  '* earnest  desire"  of  the  Society  ''that  particular  care'*  should 
be  taken  ''in  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  Negroes,  both 
adult  and  children,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  their  religious 
instruction '" ;  and  it  gave  the  Society  "  very  great  satisfaction  "  to  be 
assured,  as  it  was  repeatedly,  that  the  slaves  were  "  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  tenderness  in  all  respects  "  [19]. 

In  1797  directions  were  also  given  **  that  two  white  women  should 
be  hired,  and  maintained  in  the  College  to  take  care  of  and  to  teach 
the  young  negroes  to  read  as  preparatory  to,  and  essentially  connected 
with,  religious  instruction  "  [20]. 

The  appointment  of  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pindeb  as  Estates  Chaplain  in 
1818  led  to  a  reorganisation  of  the  Mission.  His  reception  by  the 
negroes  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  work  he  thus  described : — 

'*  There  was  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  them  in  the  Ck)llege  hall,  which 
was  prepared  for  divine  service,  the  chapel  being  under  repair,  and  the  scholars  on 
the  foundation  being  absent  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  They  were  very  attentive 
during  the  prayers  and  sermon.  After  service  they  collected  around  me  on  the 
green  in  front,  and  bade  me  welcome  amongst  them  as  their  minister  in  a  warm 
and  encouraging  manner.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  Schools  gave  me  great  cauBe- 
for  thankfulness  and  the  kind  disposition  manifested  towards  me  by  all  the  negroes 
was  truly  gratifying."  [In  July  1819  a  wooden  chapel  erected  specially  for  the 
negroes,  was  opened,  but]  "on  the  13th  of  October  the  island  was  visited  by  a 
destructive  hurricane,  and  the  chapel  perished  among  the  awful  effects  of  the  gaJe. 
...  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  mark  the  contented  manner  in  which  the  people  bore 
their  severe  losses.  Their  own  houses  were  materially  injured  in  ahnost  every 
instance,  and  in  some  utterly  destroyed.  But  the  remark  of  one  to  me  was, — '  It  was 
God's  doing ;  and  if  the  house  of  God  was  not  spared,  how  could  they  expect 
theirs?  "» 

The  building  was  replaced  by  a  stone  structure  in  1821,  capable  of 
containing  800  persons.  At  the  opening  on  June  8  the  school  children 
had  been  so  instructed  ''  as  to  render  the  psalmody  a  Very  gratifying 
part  of  public  worship." 

Mr.  Pinder*s  report  continues  : — 

'*  1822.  The  power  of  religious  instruction  began  now  to  be  sensibly  diffused 
(through  the  medium  of  the  Society's  negroes,)  among  those  of  the  neighbouring' 
estates ;  and  several  came  to  be  regularly  examined  and  prepared  for  admission 
to  baptism,  who  have  since  been  found  faithful  to  their  solemn  engagements.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  also  this  year  of  establishing  it  as  a  rule  for  the  women  to 
return  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  their  safe  deliverance  in  child-birth. 

"  In  December  the  communicants  were,  white  fifteen,  and  coloured  twenty<» 
two ;  and  the  Sunday  school,  independently  of  those  receiving  daily  education,, 
twenty-one.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the  coloured  communicants,  a  collection' 
at  the  sacrament  began  this  year  to  be  made,  and  with  so  willing  a  heart  was  the 
appeal  answered,  that  from  the  joint  offerings  of  white  and  coloured  persons  theie 
was  always  at  Christmas  a  little  sum  varying  from  five  to  seven  pounds.  This* 
was  distributed  among  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  orphans,  who  were  observers 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  other  respects  worthy.'*  The  "  behaviour  *'  of  the  slavea 
"  at  public  worship  is  reverent  and  in  many  cases  devout.  Their  desire  for  in- 
struction is  manifest.  ...  In  seasons  of  illness  or  distress,  they  are  visited  by  the 
Chaplain,  at  the  hospital  or  at  their  own  houses.  •  •  •  The  Hospital  is  a  new  and 
very  commodious  building.  .  .  .  The  visits  of  the  Apothecary  are  daily,  and  a 
nurse  attends  constantly  on  the  sick.  In  cases  of  dangerous  illness  the  very  best 
medical  or  surgical  aid  is  called  in,  without  hesitation  and  without  regard  U> 
expense.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  feel  great  confidence  in  their  Minister,  and  often  seize 
opportunities  of  having  intercourse  with  him  ;  and  their  numerous  little  presenta 
and  sorrow  at  parting  with  him  showed  their  attachment  in  a  most  affecthig 
manner.  •  •  .The  portion  of  food  allotted  to  them  •  t  •  is  so  abundant,  that  tbijr 
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are  enabled  by  the  superfluity  to   pay  for  making  their  clothes,  to  raise  stock 
and  to  Bell  a  part  at  the  town  market/* 

**  1824.  Although  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  a  point  which  I  had  at  heart 
from  the  first  and  formed  one  of  the  early  regulations  still  none  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  marry  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  "  [211. 

The  offer  of  special  privileges  to  married  folk  led  to  a  mitigation  of 
this  evil,  and  by  1881  "  nearly  one  half  of  the  heads  of  feunihes  *'  had 
been  united  in  marriage  [22].  In  the  meantime,  viz.  in  1824,  the 
Society  had  succeeded  in  accomphshing  an  object  to  which  its  energies 
had  been  directed  as  early  as  1718 — the  foundation  of  a  Bishopric  in 
Barbados.  [See  pp.  744,  752.]  The  presence  of  Bishop  Coleridge 
(cons.  1824)  brought  a  blessing  to  the  whole  diocese.  To  the  negroes 
in  particular  he  proved  a  wise  shepherd  and  true  friend  [22a].  Respecting 
those  on  the  Codrington  Estates  he  reported  in  1880  that  marriages 
were  "  becoming  more  frequent."  The  people  appeared  "  healthy  and 
cheerful,  and  especially  in  the  newly-built  stone  houses  "  were  "  very 
comfortably  provided  for.'*    If 

"the  Society  and  their  opponents  in  the  mother  country  could  meet  on 
the  Estates  and  witness  the  scene  .  .  .  they  would  learn  on  enquiry,  that  the 
people  were  slaves  and  belonging  to  the  Society,  but  they  would  behold  an 
industrious  and  healthy  body  of  labourers,  supported  entirely  by  the  Estates,  bom 
ilmost  to  a  man  on  it,  never  sold  from  it,  but  virtually  attached  to  the  soil ;  with 
tbeir  village,  chapel,  hospital,  and  school — with  an  excellent  minister  moving 
about  among  them,  and  ready  to  instruct  their  ignorance,  and  comfort  them  in 
sickness ;  under  discipline,  but  without  severity— with  many  encouragements  to 
do  what  is  right — with  the  Sundays  wholly  unbroken  in  upon  by  the  master  or 
tbeir  necessities — with  other  days  wholly  at  their  own  disposal — and  with  much» 
^bich,  if  they  availed  themselves  of  their  special  privileges,  would  place  very 
gr^t  comfort  within  their  power  "  [23]. 

Previously  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Society,  with  a  view  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  the  improvements  already  made  in  the  civil 
^  religious  condition  of  the  negroes,  had  taken  measures  "  for  the 
giudual  emancipation  of  the  slaves."  In  publishing  them  in  1880  its 
poBition  and  conduct  as  trustees  were  justified  in  a  report,  of  which 
tte  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'The  Society  .  .  ,  who  feel    as  deeply  as  any  part  of   the  community,  the 

aincombent  upon  a  Christian  people,  to  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  odious 
in  slaves,  by  which  this  country  was  so  long  disgraced,  but  also  to  tha 
8J^«Yil  of  slavery  itself;  have  of  late  been  exposed  to  some  obloquy  as  holders- 
*iL  }^^^  Slaves ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Society  are  Trustees  for 
^Codrington  Estates  in  Barbados ;  that  those  estates  are  cultivated  by  slaves,, 
•nd  that  their  produce  is  received  by  the  Society  for  the  purposes  of  such  trust,  and 
^^ded,  according  to  the  provisions  of  General  Codrington's  will,  in  the  support 
oi  Codrington  Ck>llege  in  that  island.  But  surely  the  acceptance  of  a  trust,  which 
^J  place  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  the  great  question  of  Negro  Slavery 
r*^^<cited  but  little  attention  even  in  the  more  religious  part  of  the  community,. 
•  ^Hfpy  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  charge  against  the  present  conductors  of  the- 
~*^^tion,  who  finding  themselves  in  the  character  of  Trustees  of  West  Indiaii 
^^'^y  for  a  specific  object,  and  that  a  highly  beneficial  one  to  the  interests  oC 
^JJ^nity  and  the  West  India  Colonies,  cannot  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
^^li  that  trust,  but  are  bound  to  make  the  wisest,  best,  and  most  Christian 
oHt. 


—  WW 

^.    -fhree  different  plans  of  proceeding  suggest  themselves  to  persons  in  such  & 

^  .iBt.  They  may  relinquish  their  trust ; — but  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that 
^  ^terests  of  humanity  and  religion  would  be  rather  impeded  than  promoted 
■^•^•mMMiire, 
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"  2d.  Or  secondly,  they  may  at  once  enfranchise  the  slaves ;— a  step  which 
they  believe  would  be  followed  by  more  suffering  and  crime  than  have  ever  jet 
been  witnessed  under  the  most  galling  bondage. 

"  8d.  Or  lastly,  they  may  make  provision  for  their  gradual  emancipation ;  and 
by  the  introduction  of  free  labour  into  the  colonies,  afiford  an  example  which 
may  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  danger  to  life  or  property. 

*'  The  Society  have  adopted  the  last  of  these  courses,  and  notwithstanding  the 
odium  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  cast  upon  them,  they  firmly  believe  that 
the  circumstance  of  slave-property  being  held  in  trust  by  a  great  religious  cor- 
poration may  be  made  the  means  of  conferring  the  most  essential  benefits  upon 
the  Negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  promoting  their  ultimate  en- 
franchisement. 

"  For  what  is  the  true  view  of  the  case  ?  A  very  large  body  of  our  fellow 
creatures  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.  To  emancipate  them  suddenly  and  indisori- 
minately  would  only  be  to  injure  the  objects  of  our  just  and  charitable  solicitude. 
The  possession  therefore  of  a  trust  which  enables  the  Society  to  take  the  lead  in 
A  systematic  emancipation,  and  shew  what  preparatory  steps  ought  to  be  taken, 
And  may  be  safely  taken,  is  surely  nothing  of  which,  as  men  or  as  Christians, 
the  Society  need  be  ashamed.  If  this  estate  had  never  been  entrusted  to  their 
care,  they  might,  as  a  religious  body,  have  declared  their  opinion  upon  the  duty  of 
A  Christian  nation  towards  its  enslaved  and  unenlightened  subjects ;  but  now  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  testify  that  opinion  by  their  actions.  They  can  shew 
that  the  Negro  is  capable  of  instruction,  for  they  have  instructed  him.  They  can 
shew  that  he  is  susceptible  of  the  same  devotional  feeling  as  ourselves,  and  may 
he  brought  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  same  di>ine  laws.  Again,  on 
the  important  subject  of  marriage  the  Society  might  have  felt  and  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  without  any  immediate  connexion  with  the  slave  population ;  bat 
they  arc  now  able  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the  Negro  on  the  spot,  and  are 
gradually  overcoming  them  by  the  arguments  of  religion  and  the  influence  of 
temporal  advantage.  On  the  question  of  emancipation  also  the  Society,  as 
Trustees  of  the  Codrington  Estates,  are  able  not  only  to  suggest  a  course,  but  to 
make  the  trial  themselves,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  ;  and  to  shew  the  planters 
how  they  may  gradually  enfranchise  their  Slaves  without  destruction  to  their  pro- 
perty." 

After  detailing  the  cbief  provisions  for  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  report 
continues : — 

"  Many  of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  now  in  operation,  and  the 
Society  are  fully  pledged  to  carry  the  whole  of  them  into  effect,  and  to  adopt, 
from  time  to  time,  such  further  measures  as  may  be  likely  to  accelerate  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  They  are  willing  to  hope,  that  they  may  thus 
he  made  an  instrument  of  extensive  and  permanent  benefit  to  all  classes  of  their 
West  Indian  fellow  subjects,  both  by  the  measures  which  they  themselves  adopt, 
and  by  the  example  afforded  to  others,  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  to  qualify  the  Slave  for  the  great  blessing 
of  freedom,  by  lessons  which  may  also  prepare  him  for  everlasting  happiness  in 
heaven.  The  Society  are  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  upon 
these  principles  and  with  these  intentions,  and  look  with  humble  confidence  for 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  honest  endeavours  "  [24]. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  Codrington  negroes  was  thus  already 
being  accompUshed  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  passed — a  measure  which  relieved  the 
Society  from  much  anxiety  and  responsibility.  Allotments  of  land 
had  been  given  to  the  more  deserving  of  the  negroes,  on  condition 
that  they  should  provide  for  themselves  and  their  famihes  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  allotment,  and  labour  on  the  estate  during  four  days 
in  each  week,  by  way  of  rent  for  the  land.  **  This  was  in  fact  an 
Anticipation  of  the  apprenticing  system,  and  the  Society's  terms  were 
more  favourable  to  the  negroes  than  those  which  were  settled  by 
Parliament  "[25]. 
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The  conversion  of  the  West  Indian  slave  into  a  free  and  industrious 
Christian  peasant  was  quickly  effected  on  the  Codrington  Estates,  and 
the  Society  was  enabled  to  set  an  example  with  respect  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  not  unworthy  of  what  it  had  done  for 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  rehgious  instruction.  It  was  reported  in 
1840  "  that  while  the  labouring  population  on  a  great  many  estates  '' 
had  "been  wayward  and  refractory  the  people  on  the  Society's 
estates  '*  had  been  "  steady  manageable  cheerful  and  industrious.*' 
The  increasing  numbers  which  filled  the  chapel,  both  for  religious 
worship  and  instruction  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  marked  an  increasing 
desire  for  moral  improvement,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Estates 
Manager  the  population  clearly  showed  **  the  benefit  which  they  have 
derived  from  the  long  care  and  attention  of  the  Society  to  their  moral 
and  religious  wants."  The  Codrington  negroes  now  also  "  came  for- 
ward willingly  and  cheerfully  to  assist  their  minister  in  the  great  work 
of  rehgious  instruction." 

"  They  are  baptized  "  (added  the  Bishop),  "  they  live  together  in  marriage,  they 
attend  their  Church  and  Sacraments,  they  send  their  children  to  School,  they 
condact  tliemselves  well  m  their  several  relations  in  life,  they  are  industrious, 
honest,  contented,  and  peaceable,  useful  in  their  generation,  with  hope  through 
Christ  of  heaven ;  and  toiling  while  on  earth  for  an  object  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  in  its  effects  even  with  that  very  heaven  to  which  they  are  looking  ;  for 
they  know,  that  though  the  produce  of  their  labour  be  sent  to  England,  it  is  not 
spent  or  squandered  there,  but  returned  to  them  for  the  high,  and  holy,  and  blessed 
purpose  of  training  up  in  these  lands,  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  able  ministry  "  [26]. 

Up  to  1831  the  Society's  connection  with  the  Windward  Islands 
had  been  confined  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibiUties  as  trustee 
of  the  Codrington  Estates,  but  a  hurricane  in  that  year  led  to  a  grant  of 
£2,000  from  its  general  fund  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapels 
destroyed  in  Barbados — "  an  instance  of  timely  succour  never  to  be 
forgotten  "  [27]. 

With  the  abolition  of  slavery  commenced  "  a  series  of  benefits  of 
which  it  pleased  God  to  make  the  Society  an  instrument "  to  the  W^ept 
Indies  generally.  The  Windwards  were  among  the  first  to  share  in  the 
Negro  Instruction  Fund  [28]  [pp.  194-5],  with  results  which  were 
strikingly  manifest  when  the  day  of  emancipation  (August  1,  1888) 
arrived.  How  that  day  was  observed  in  Barbados  has  thus  been  told 
by  Bishop  Coleridge  : — 

'*  In  one  day — in  one  moment— was  this  great  measure  carried  into  execution. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings  lay  down  at  night  as  slaves,  and  rose  in 
the  morning  as  free  as  ourselves.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  on  such  an 
occasion  there  would  have  been  some  outburst  of  public  feeling.  I  was  present  but 
there  was  no  gathering  that  afifected  the  public  peace.  There  was  a  gathering  : 
but  it  was  a  gathering  of  young  and  old  together,  in  the  house  of  the  common 
Father  of  all.  It  was  my  peculiar  happiness  on  that  ever  memorable  day,  to 
address  a  congregation  of  nearly  4,000  persons,  of  whom  more  than  3,000  were 
negroes,  just  emancipated.  And  such  was  the  order,  such  the  deep  attention  and 
peHect  silence,  that  .  .  .  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Among  this  mass 
of  people,  of  all  colours,  were  thousands  of  my  African  brethren,  joining  with 
their  European  brother,  in  offering  up  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the 
Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  all.  To  prepare  the  minds  of  a  mass  of 
persons,  bo  peculiarly  situated,  for  a  change  such  as  this,  was  a  work  requiring  the 
exercise  of  great  patience  and  altogether  of  a  most  arduous  nature.  And  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Uie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  that  day  not 
only  passed  in  peace,  bnt  was  distinguished  for  the  proper  feeling  that  prevailed, 
And  itaperfset order"  [29]. 
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During  the  first  five  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Negro  Instruction 
Fund  the  sittings  in  churches  and  chapels  in  Barbados  were  increased 
from  9,250  to  over  21,000.  Much  of  the  good  effected  in  this  and 
other  ways  was  due  to  the  wise  superintendence  exercised  by  Bishop 
Coleridge.    [See  Address  of  Barbados  Clergy  on  his  resignation  [80].] 

The  Bisbop^s  "  own  grateful  sense  of  the  important  aid  afforded 
by  the  Society  to  a  Colonial  Church  and  through  the  example  and 
operation  of  such  a  Church  to  the  heathen  around  "  was  thus  stated 
after  his  return  to  England : — 

*'  There  is  no  Ck)lonial  Bishop, — I  can  speak  for  myself,  after  an  experience 
abroad  of  many  years, — who  does  not  feel  that  the  Society  is  but  the  ahnoner  of 
the  Choroh ;  that  she  acts,  and  claims  but  to  act  in  this  capacity ;  that  his 
authority  is  safe  in  her  hands ;  and  that  there  is  no  want  of  his  diocese  which  he 
may  not  lay  before  the  Society,  in  the  full  and  comfortable  assurance  that  it  will 
receive  every  consideration,  and  be  relieved  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Society's 
pecuniary  resources.  The  increase  of  those  resources — such  is  the  position  which 
the  Society  holds  within  the  Church,  and  such  its  mode  of  operation— is  but 
another  word  for  the  extension,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of  Beligion  itself  "  [^81]. 

On  Bishop  Coleridge's  resignation  (1841)  the  Diocese  of  Barbados 
was  reduced  by  the  formation  of  Antigua  and  Guiana  into  separate 
Sees.  His  successor,  Bishop  T.  Parry,  reported  in  1845  ''  a  daily 
increasing  value  of  the  Society  generally  in  all  its  operations,  as  weU 
as  of  gratitude  for  the  almost  incalculable  benefits  of  which  it  has  been 
made  the  favoured  instrument,  to  ourselves  in  particular  "  [32]. 

Proof  of  this  was  seen  in  the  ready  efforts  made  by  the  people  of 
Barbados  both  to  support  the  Church  in  their  midst  and  to  extend  it 
in  foreign  lands.  A  local  association  was  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Society  in  1844,  and  in  its  first  year  it  contributed  £100  to  the 
Society  in  England  and  £150  to  the  erection  of  three  places  of  worship 
in  Barbados  [88].  Already  in  1840  the  three  branches  of  the  island 
Legislature  had  passed  an  Act  in  one  day  making  provision  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Society's  aid  in  this  object  would  cease,  another  Act  was  passed 
assigning  £150  per  annum  to  each  of  six  island  curates  from  the 
Public  Treasury  [84].  The  Society's  grant  for  schoolmasters  in  the 
diocese  (at  one  period  nearly  £3,000  per  annum)  had  been  gradually 
reduced,  and  ceased  altogether  in  1846.  In  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent, 
in  Trinidad  and  in  Barbados  the  respective  Legislatures  promptly  pro- 
vided funds  to  meet  the  vnthdrawal  [85]. 

On  the  value  of  the  Society's  help  during  and  after  negro  emanci- 
pation it  may  be  well  to  recall  Bishop  Parry's  words  in  1846 : — 

"  It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  praise  of  tliis  Society  'is  in  all  the  Churches '  of 
all  the  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  We  have  many  debts  ...  to  the  Imperial 
Government  •  .  .  the  different  Colonial  Legislatures— to  private  liberality  and 
voluntary  associations  in  the  Colonies  ...  to  various  other  Societies  .  .  •  but  the 
great  channel  through  which  we  have  received  voluntary  aid  from  England  sinoe 
the  extirpation  of  slavery  has  been  that  opened  up  to  us  by  this  excellent  Society* 
This  institution  has  been  to  us,  indeed,  not  one  Society,  but  many :  it  has  been  to 
ns  a  Church  Missionary  Society,  by  extending  the  limits  of  our  Church ;  a  Chnrbh 
Building  Society,  by  enlarging  and  multiplying  our  places  of  wonhip;  an 
Education  Society,  by  adding  to  and  supporting  our  Schools;  a  Pafltoral-Aid 
8o::ety,  by  supplying  us  with  catechists  and  readers;  an  Additional  CuratM 
Society,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  our  Clergy.  In  every  way  that  we  needed  its 
help,  in  every  way,  at  least,  that  was  practicable,  it  has  come  forward  to  our 
a0sistance,  with  a  liberality  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  its  xneani.  •  •  •  BiBM 
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1834  .  .  .  within  Uie  diocese  of  Barbados  alone  the  namber  of  Clergy  has  increased 

from  42  to  67 ;  of  rectories  endowed  by  the  different  Colonial  Legislatures  from  20 

io29;  of  ctiraoiesloiMLlly  provided  for  from  5  to  31.  .  .  .  There  has  been  also  ;  .  .  a 

proportionate  increase  in  the  namber  of  Schools  and  Schoolhouses.  .  .  .  The  gr^at 

mnd  characteristic  benefit  of  this   Society's  co-operation  is  that  it  has  been 

instrumental  in  stimulating  the  Colonists  to  make  this  provision  "  [36]. 

The  general  Missionary  operations  of  the  Society  in  the  Windward 

Xslands  were  suspended  in  1840.  At  that  time  the  Diocese  of  Barbados, 

^virhieh  then  included  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  was  more  or  less  indebted 

^o  the  Society  for  45  of  its  78  clerg^rmen  [87].    As  a  **  suitable  com« 

xnemoration  of  the  Society *s  benents"  and  in  connection  with  its 

j  ubilee  of  1851  an  association  was  organised  in  Barbados  for  the 

^Sifftision  of  Christianity  in  West  Africa,  through  the  agency  of  native 

^^Lfricans,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  making  some  amends  to  that 

^sountry  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  it  by  England  and  her  Colonies. 

^Xhe  Association  has  since  been  adopted  generally  in  the  West  Indies, 

^9knd  an  account  of  its  operations  is  given  on  pages  260-7  [d8]. 

In  1854  Bishop  Parry  reported  that 

•«*  Churches,  Chapels,    and   Schoolhouses.  erected    or  enlarged  throughout  the 

X^ooese,  with  .  .  .  parsonages  .  .  .  the  number  of  Clergy  considerably  increased, 

^congregations  augmented  and  multiplied,  schools  in   many  cases  founded,  in 

Esthers  improved,  are  the  visible  memorials  of  the  Society's  munificence  during  a 

'ftJme  of  great  urgency  and  importance,  and  of  almost  equal  difticulty  .  •  .  whilst  in 

'^h^  management  of  the  Codrington  Trust,  it  has  continued  all  along,  only  with 

mncreasing  effect,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  education  and  in  the  supply  of  candidates 

"Ccr  Holy  Orders  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner  which  otherwise,  in  all  human 

probability,  would  have  been  found  altogether  impracticable  "  [.S9]. 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  the  Society  would  again  be  called  upon 
^contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  Church  in  the  Windward 
Islands  otherwise  than  through  Codrington  College  and  the  Estates 
Chaplaincy.  But  while  State  aid  has  been  continued  to  Barbados,  in 
the  other  islands  the  Church  has  been  disestablished  and  partially 
or  wholly  disendowed.  For  these,  under  their  changed  circumstances 
[which  necessitated  their  organisation  into  a  separate  Diocese  (named 
"the  Windward  Islands")  in  1878],  the  Society  since  1884  has  made 
BQch  provision  as  has  served  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  much 
good  work  [40]. 

At  the  present  time  the  Society  is  taking  measures  for  enlarging 
^d  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  (negro)  labourers  on  the  Cod- 
ington Estates.  Of  the  existence  of  serious  evils  produced  by  a 
system  of  overcrowding,  the  Society  was  kept  in  ignorance  until  1891, 
^hen  the  Bev.  P.  Oilbertson,  then  appointed  Chaplain,  drew  attention 
^  the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  introducing  the 
^^iessary  reforms  in  the  island  generally,  the  Society  is  determined  at 
yhatever  cost  to  perform  its  duty  as  landlord,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
^ tho emancipation  of  the  negro,  it  is  taking  the  lead  in  ''a  more 
«^entway"[41]. 


^^^  Members,  under  the  care  of  78  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.    [See  p.  764 ;  see  also 
*^Ttl»leonpp.  353-8.] 
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1841,  pp.  68-9.  [31]  R  1848,  p.  105.  [32]  R.  1845,  p.  68.  [33]  R.  1844,  pp.  67-8;  R. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

TOBAGO. 

Tobago  (area,  114  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  claimed  by  the 
British  in  1680,  visited  in  1625  by  adventurers  from  Barbados  (whose  attempts  ai 
settlement  were  defeated  by  the  natives — Caribs),  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by 
Charles  I.  in  1628,  but  first  settled  in  1632  by  the  Dutch,  who  about  1684  were  destroyed 
or  expelled  by  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  from  Trinidad.    A  second  settlement 


formed  in  1642,  under  the  Duke  of  Courland  (the  ruler  of  an  independent  State  in  th* 
Baltic,  to  whom  the  island  was  assigned  by  Charles  I.  in  1641) ;  a  third  in  1654  by  the 
Dutch,  who  overpowered  the  Courlanders  in  1658.  In  1662  Louis  XIV  granted  it  to 
Cornelius  Lampsis ;  but  the  Courland  title  was  renewed  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  and  by 
Louis  about  1677,  various  changes  of  ownership  having  taken  place  meanwhile 
(1064-77)  between  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French.  In  1681  the  Duke  assigned  his 
title  to  a  Company  of  London  Merchants.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  island 
was  declared  neutral  in  1684 ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1768  it  was  ceded  to 
England ;  but  the  French  regained  possession  by  conquest  in  1781  and  by  treaty  in  1783. 
Recaptured  by  the  British  in  1793,  restored  to  the  French  by  treaty  in  1802,  and  ro> 
taken  in  1808,  eventually  "  the  land  had  rest "  by  formal  cession  inperpetuity  to  the 
British  Crown  in  1814.  Tobago  was  formerly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Windward  Islcmds; 
bat  in  January  1889  it  was  united  with  the  colony  of  Trinidad. 

In  common  with  the  other  islands  formerly  included  in  the  Diocese 
of  Barbados,  Tobago  began  in  1885-6  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Society's  Negro  Instruction  Fund  [1].  [See  pp.  194-5.]  The  first  clergy- 
man aided  from  this  source  in  the  island  was  the  Rev.  G.  Morrison, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  the  benefits  of  the  fund  were  soon  apparent. 

The  Bishop  of  Barbados  reported  in  1848  that  "  the  bounty  of  the 
Society  expended  in  Tobago  "  had  **  produced  an  abundant  harvest." 
As  an  instance  a  grant  of  £433  towards  the  erection  of  St.  Patrick's 
School  Chapel  drew  from  the  Legislature  of  the  island  over  £2,200  for 
the  same  object  in  1843,  and  in  the  next  year  the  island,  which  had 
formed  one  cure  only,  was  divided  into  three  parishes,  of  which. 
St.  Patrick's  was  constituted  one  [2].    Besides  making  provision  froor 
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the  Colonial  Treasury  for  a  rector  (£820  per  annum)  and  curate  (£175 
per  annum),  the  Legislature  assisted  in  maintaining  the  schools,  and 
"  otherwise  aided  Uberally  in  extending  the  Church  Estabhshment 
to  meet  the  demands  of  advancing  civihsation  "  [8]. 

The  people  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  provision  thus  made 
by  flocking  to  the  cbarches  and  joining  "with  great  decorum  and  solem- 
nity"  in  the  services  [4]. 

The  population  of  Tobago,  though  neither  numerous  nor  wealthy^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  **  to  the  maintenance  of  its  Church 
more  in  proportion  than  any  other  part  of  the  Diocese  "  of  Barbados, 
Trinidad  excepted ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  distress  caused 
by  a  hurricane  which  dismantled  half  of  the  sugar  estates  on  the 
island  in  1848,  was  recognised  by  a  continuance  of  the  Society's  aid 
to  1858  [51. 

The  withdrawal  of  State  aid  constituted  a  fresh  claim  on  the  Society, 
and  from  1886  to  the  present  time  assistance  has  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  Without  this  help  the  Church  in  Tobago  must  hav& 
collapsed;  and  even  with  it,  *'the  whole  island  with  its  twelve 
churches*'  remained  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  only  three 
clergymen  [6]. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Windward  Islands,  Tobago 
was  included  in  it,  but  in  1889  it  was  transferred  to  that  of  Trinidad  [7]. 

Statistics. — In  Toh^go  (area,  114  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1885-58,  1886-92) 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  6  Missionaries  and  planting  2  Central  Stations  (as  detailed 
on  p.  883),  there  are  now  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chorch  Members, 
under  the  care  of  8  Clergymen  and  the  Bishop  of  Trinidad.  ISee  p.  7G4 ;  tee  also  tha 
Table  on  pp.  252-8.] 

B^erencea  (Chapter  XXV.)— [1]  B.  1887-50,  Statements  of  Accounts;  Jo.,  V.  44^ 
p.  418 ;  and  pp.  194-6  of  this  book.  [2]  R.  1848,  pp.  25~<$ ;  R.  1844,  p.  65.  [3  j  R.  1848, 
p.  84.  [4]  B.  1844,  p.  66.  [6]  R.  1848,  p.  84  ;  R.  1854,  p.  67  ;  Ii  MSS.,  V.  1,  p.  270.  [6]  R. 
1886,  p.  108 ;  R.  1887,  p.  120 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  159-60.    [7J  L  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  818-9. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

TBINIDAD. 

Trikidad  was  discovered  by  Ck>lambas  on  Trinity  Snnday  1496— hence  its  naAe. 
Its  colonisation  by  Spain  began  about  1582,  but  little  progress  was  made  until  1783,  when 
**  foreigners  of  all  nations  "  were  offered  unusual  advantages  to  settle  there,  provided 
they  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  of  popula- 
tion, mcluding  many  refugees  from  the  French  Revolution,  driven  from  St.  Domingo 
and  other  parts.  During  the  war  with  Spain  in  1797  Trinidad  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  held  as  a  military  conquest  until  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens. 

Trinidad  began  to  receive  aid  from  the  Society's  Negro  Instruction 
Fond  [see  pp.  194-5]  in  1886.  At  that  time  there  was  '*  only  one 
clergyman  besides  the  Garrison  Chaplain  for  the  whole  island  "  [1]. 
In  addition  to  grants  for  church  and  school  buildings  and  lay  teachers, 
clergymen*  were  assisted  by  the  Society  from  time  to  time  [2]  until  by 
1855  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  local  effort. 
The  beneficent  results  of  this  expenditure  are  to  a  great  extent  indi- 
cated in  the  general  description  given  under  the  Diocese  of  Barbados* 
of  which  until  1872  Trinidad  formed  a  part. 

Beyond  what  is  stated  on  pages  208-5  there  is  not  much  to  record 
on  this  head.  Mr.  La  Trobe,  the  Government  Inspector,  reported 
in  1889  that  nearly  all  *'  that  had  been  "  effected  hitherto  towards  the 
diffusion  of  religious  education  among  the  labouring  population  of 
''  Trinidad  "  was  to  be  *'  attributed  to  the  labours  of  the  clergy  and  Mis- 
sionaries in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  agency 
of  the  Mico  Charity  "  [8]. 

The  Bishop  of  Barbados  in  1848  **  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
great  results  which  had  sprung  from  the  comparatively  small  seeds  sown 
by  the  Society."  To  four  churches  consecrated  in  that  year  the  Society 
had  contributed  £200  in  each  instance,  which  had  been  met  b^  nearly 
j^7,000  from  other  sources  [4].  "  I  expected  much  from  Tnnidad  " 
(the  Bishop  added  in  1844), ''  and  have  not  been  disappointed ;  there  is 
a  noble  spirit  throughout  all  classes  connected  with  our  Church,  from 
the  Governor  downwards,  and  a  great  desire  •  •  •  to  make  the  country 
«  •  .  what  it  should  be  in  a  social  point  of  view  '*  [5]. 

In  1845  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  **  Council  of  Government " 
for  dividing  the  island  into  seventeen  parishes,  securing  a  stated  provi* 
sion  for  the  clergy  already  appointed,  and  for  others  as  parishes  were 
formed  [6].  While  this  provision  was  being  made  a  fresh  call  arose, 
on  behalf  of  the  coolies  who  were  being  introduced  from  India  and 
China.  The  local  Association  of  the  Society  in  Trinidad  led  the  way 
by  appealing  first  to  the  inhabitants. 

"By  immigration  properly  conducted/'  they  said,  *'  that  is  to  say  on  Christian 
principles  and  in  a  Christian  spirit — Trinidad  may  be  a  Missionary  country  an 
asylum  as  it  were  to  multitudes  from  the  darkness  and  misery  of  heathenism — a 


The  first  were  Rbt.  R.  J.  Rock,  1836,  and  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  1888. 
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centre  from  which  light  may  radiate  upon  them  and  fr^m  tLen  perhaps  be 
reflected  upon  their  native  lands  **  [7]. 

Bj  1862  there  were  about  15,000  natives  of  India  and  1,000 
Chinese  in  the  island.  The  Bishop  of  Barbados  joined  in  moving  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  '*  regard  the  conversion  of  these  heathen  within 
iheir  several  parishes  as  part  of  the  work  which  Di\'ine  Providence  has 
given  them  to  do."  With  this  object  a  local  "  Missionary  Association  *' 
was  estabUshed,  and  the  Society  showed  its  *'  sympathy  and  good  will  *' 
•  •  .  by  a  grant  of  £103  in  1862  [8].  The  formation  of  Trinidad  into  a 
separate  diocese  in  1872  (towards  the  episcopal  endowment  of  which 
the  Society  gave  £500  in  1876  [9] ),  and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Bawle,  an  old  Missionary  of  the  Society,  as  its  first  Bishop,  led  to  in- 
creased exertions  on  behalf  of  the  coohes.  Funds  for  extending  the 
work  were  offered  by  the  Society  in  1873  [10],  but  there  was  some  delay 
in  obtaining  a  Missionary  acquainted  with  the  native  languages  [11]. 
In  1878  baptisms  of  coolies  were  taking  place  **  almost  weekly,'*  and 
the  last  month  of  that  year  showed  a  total  of  00,  including  13  adult 
Chinese  and  89  adult  Hindus  [12]. 

The  Rev.  0.  Flex  of  Chota  Nagpore  joined  the  Mission  in  1884, 
and  with  his  Indian  experience  did  much  to  further  the  work  [13].  *'  In 
ramd  succession  one  place  after  another  was  occupied."  On  visiting 
M,  depdt  for  Hindu  convicts  at  Carreras  (a  separate  island),  to  see  an 
inquirer  for  baptism,  the  chief  warder  brought  fifteen  men  *'  who  all 
gave  in  their  names  for  baptism,^'  and  it  was  soon  understood  that 
every  Hindu  convict  who  came  there  joined  the  Missionary's  class. 
The  Carreras  movement  was  instrumental  in  opening  the  doors  of  the 
central  jail  in  Trinidad  to  Mr.  Flex,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  class 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  there.  So  far  as  it  was  not  occupied  by  the  Pres- 
byterians ''  the  whole  island  '*  indeed  was  open  to  the  Church  for  coolie 
work  [14]. 

In  18i96  Mr.  Flex  and  in  1888  Bishop  Rawle  retired  from  failing 
liealth  [15],  but  under  the  present  Bishop  (Dr.  Hayes,  cons.  1889)  the 
work  has  been  revived  and  extended  with  increased  aid  from  the 
Society  [16]. 

In  reporting  18  Indian  schools  at  work  educating  1,100  children 

and  more  than  100  baptisms  annually  in  the  previous  four  years,  the 

Bishop  wrote  in  1891 :  "  I  look  with  the  liveliest  hope  at  what  has  been 

accomplished,  under  great  difficulties,  as  a  harbinger  of  rapid  evangelical 

work  now  that  we  have  your  encouragement  and  substantial  aid  "  [17]. 

Hitherto  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  agents  acquainted  with 

^  langoages  of  the  coolies.      Towards  supplying  this  want  the  West 

™iMi  Bishops,  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the  S.P.G.  co-operated  in  establish- 

>»g»  Hindi  Readership  at  Codrington  College,  Barbados,  in  1891  [18.] 

• 

^JBTiittncs.~In  Trinidad  (area,  1764  Bq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1836-92)  has 
z'^IPP msintaining  10  Missionaries  and  planting  7  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
r^h  utare  are  now  199,784  inhabitants,  of  whom  46,921  are  Church  Members,  under 
"•  owi  of  17  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.    [See  p.  764  ;  tee  also  the  Table  on  p.  262.] 

j|(«5ff[?*<«  (Chapter  XXVI.)— [1]  R.  1844,  p.  65.    [2]  R.  1887-16  (Statements  of 

/jr/T]JiS  Jo,  V.  46,  pp.  125,  298 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  176, 180 ;  and  pp.  194-6  of  this  book. 

^^'^^iMV.    [4]  B.  1848,  pp.  26,  40.    [6]   B.  1814,  pp.  65-6:    «00  a/«o  B.  1848, 
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p.  31.  [ej  R.  1845,  p.  5».  [71  R.  IHin,  pp.  58,  59.  [8]  R.1801,  p.JlH  ;  R.  1868,  pp.9fr-7. 
R.  1868,  p.  01.  [91  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  389.  [lOj  Jo.,  V.  62,  pp.  17-18  ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  461-8. 
[11]  R.  1881,  p.  153.  [12J  R.  1878,  p.  103.  [13]  R.  1888,  p.  97.  [14]  M.F.  1884,  pp.  281-2. 
[16J  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  43,  pp.  87, 143 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  134-6.  [16]  Standing- 
Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  884 ;  R.  1891,  p.  169 ;  Ij  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  40-1,  48;  Standing 
Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  256.  [17]  Ij  M8S.,  V.  11,  p.  42.  [18]  L  MSS.,  V.  7, 
p.  42 ;   Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  220. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    LEEWARD    ISLANDS. 

The  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts  (or  St.  Chris* 
topher's),  Nevis,  Dominica,  Barbuda,  Angxiilla,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  coustitated 
a  single  Federal  Colony  in  1871. 

Antigua  (area,  108  sqoare  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  first 
settled  in  1682  by  a  few  English  families.  By  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  Lord  WiUonghbj 
became  the  proi)rietor  in  1668,  and  the  colony,  was  being  enlarged  when  the  French  took 
possession.  The  restoration  of  the  island  to  England  in  1666  was  followed  by  a  rerival 
of  the  settlement  under  Colonel  Codrington  (father  of  Grencral  Christopher  Codringioa 
[tee  p.  197] ),  who  arrived  in  1672. 

MoNT8EBB.\T  (area,  82  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  colonissd 
by  the  English  in  1682,  captured  by  the  French  in  1664,  restored  to  England  1668,  and 
again  in  1784  after  having  capitulated  to  the  French  in  1782. 

St.  CHBiBToriiEK's,  or  St.  Kitts  (area,  68  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Colombiis 
in  1498,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  was  then  peopled  with  Caribs.  The  French  and 
English  (the  latter  in  1628)  formed  settlements,  and  at  first  divided  the  island  between 
them ;  but  each  in  turn  more  than  once  expelled  the  other.  With  the  exception  of  tk 
brief  occupation  by  the  French  in  1782-8,  the  Enghsh  since  1702  have  had  oontmuoo* 
possession  of  the  whole  island,  which  was  formally  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  iu 
1718. 

Nevis  (area,  50  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  first  ooloniMd 
in  1628  by  the  English.  It  has  generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  St  Kitts,  from  which 
island  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  in  breadth. 

DoMDncA  (area,  291  square  miles)  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498  on  a  Simday— 
hence  its  name.  It  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlide  by  the  English  Czown  in  IWh, 
but  attemj^ts  to  subject  it  failed.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  iW 
neutralisation  was  agreed  upon  in  favour  of  the  Caribs — the  original  proprietors ;  bai 
after  the  intrusion  of  French  settlers  the  island  was  in  1756  taken  by  the  English,  to 
whom  it  was  formally  ceded  by  France  in  1768.  The  French  regained  possession  m  1771, 
and  held  it  until  1788,  since  which  time  they  have  twice  (in  1795  and  1805)  attempted  lo 
retake  it. 

•  Babbuda  (15  miles  long  and  8  broad)  was  settled  soon  after  St.  Kitts,  and  by  a  party 
of  English  colonists  from  that  island.  Their  stay  proved  a  temporary  one.  Some  tilift 
after,  it  was  assigned  by  the  Crown  to  General  Codrington,  who  turned  it  to  a  profitabla 
account  as  "  a  nursery  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep."*  The  proprietorship  remained  in 
the  Codrington  family  up  to  about  1872. 

Anguilla  (area,  85  square  miles)  was  discovered  and  colonised  by  the  y^wgli«K  in. 
1650,  and  has  always  remained  a  British  possession,  despite  the  attacks  of  ttieFiencii. 
and  pirates. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.    They  conaist  of  a 
group  of  about  100  iblands,  islets,  and  rocks,  the  most  easterly  belonging  to  England 
and  the  central  to  Denmark,  the  westerly  being  claimed  by  Spam.    The  British  pooaPi 
sions  (area,  57  square  miles)  were  acquired  in  1666  by  the  enterprise  of  settlers  frona 
Anguilla,  the  principal  of  these  islands  being  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Anegada. 
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The  eeitlers  in  Antlffua  had  the  Bervices  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ramsay, 
as  early  as  1634,  and  he  continued  officiating  there  np  to  1694.  Under  Colonel 
Codrington's  government  the  island  was  divided  into  five  parishes  in  1681,  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  each  was  ordered,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  respective  Clergy  by  the  payment  of  16,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  tobacoo  to  them 
Annually.    The  other  Leeward  Islands  more  or  less  followed  uie  example  of  Antigua. 

Generally,  however,  the  "  maintenance  "  was  *'  precarious  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  people," 
so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Clergy  to  "  do  their  duty  without  fear  of  disobliging  'em." 
Such  was  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Le  Jau  to  the  Society  in  1705.     This  gentle- 
man, afterwards  a  distinguished  Missionary  in  South  Carolina,  being  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  landed  in  Montserrat  in  March  1700,  where  there  was  then  only  one 
minister  to  serve  the  cure  of  four  parishes.    **  Nevis  and  Antegoa  being  sickly  places," 
the  Governor  appointed  Dr.  Le  Jau  to  the  windward  side  of  St.  Christopher's,  with  the 
care  of  three  parishes.  His  maintenance  was  referred  to  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  him  "  a 
house  built  with  wild  canes,  thatcht,  but  never  finished ;   they  promised  to  allow  him 
to  the  value  of  £60  stg.  per  an.,  but  did  not  perform."    "  Everything  there,  particularly 
doathing,"  was  "three  times  as  dear  as  in  England;  ho  and  his  family  lived  there 
18  months  at  his  own  charge  and  paid  his  own  passage  thither  " ;  and  but  for  the  help  of 
Colonel  Codrington  and  a  few  others,  "  he  must  have  perished  through  want."    "  He  was 
therenpon  obliged  to  leave  the  place  and  his  great  discouragement  was  to  see  Clergymen 
leave    their   cure    for  want   of   maintenance."      The   negroes,    of  whom   there  were 
9,000  in  his  three  parishes,  were  "  sensible  and  well  disposed  to  learn  " ;  but  were  nmde 
stabbom  by  **  the  barbarity  of  their  masters,"  "  not  only  in  not  allowing  them  victuals 
■ad  eloathes  but  cruelly  beating  'em,"  so  that  "their  common  crime  was  steaUns 
Tictuals  to  satisfy  nature."    If  a  minister  proposed  the  negroes  should  be  "  instructed 
in  the  Christian  faith,  have  necessarys  "  &c.  the  planters  became  angry  and  answered 
"it  would  consume  Uieir  profit."    They  also  objected  "that  baptism  makes  negroes 
free  *' ;  but  Dr.  Le  Jau  believed  the  trae  ground  for  their  objection  was  that  they  would 
be  "c^liged  to  look  upon  'em  as  Christian  brethren  and  use  'em  with  humanity." 
"The  BVench  Papists  before  they  were  drove  out  "  had  three  parishes  at  either  end  of 
the  island  (which  was  oval  in  shape),  and  "  allowed  five  or  six  Ministers  " ;  their  negroes 
"  were  baptized  and  marryed  in  their  churches,  kept  Sundays  and  holy  days,  had  their 
allowance  appointed  every  week  aforehand  met  at  churches,  had  officers  to  hear  and 
redress  their  grievances,  and  their  Clergymen  had  their  maintenance  ascertained."    In 
tliet  pert  of  St.  Christopher's  which  was  Enghsh  at  the  time  of  which  Dr.  Le  Jau  wrote 
CriM.  the  middle),  there  were  six  parishes ;  "  one  Mr.  Burshal  a  good  man  "  was  minister 
of  the  three  on  the  leeward  side ;  the  three  others  were  sers-ed  by  Dr.  Le  Jau  8^  yecurs, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  "  used  to  meet  together  in  one  church,  but  falling  out  about 
atting  in  the  church,  separated."    In  Nevis  there  were  five  parishes  and  three  ministers ; 
in  Antegoa,  five  or  six  parishes  and  two  ministers ;  in  Montserrat,  three  parishes  but  no 
Qiniiter;  in  AnguiUa,  "  one  minister."    By  the  local  Act  "  the  ministers  salarys"  were 
"  lft,000  lbs.  of  sugar  yearly  let  the  sugar  rise  or  fall."    In  St.  Christopher's  there  were 
QMS  good  new  timber  churdi,  one  old  one,  and  two  small  buildings  of  wild  cane,  thatched, 
that  served  for  churches.     The  French  had  two  "  stately  stone  churches."    In  "  the 
other  three  islands  "  the  English  had  "  decent  churches  of  timber."    "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war "  there  could  be  mustered  "  600  fighting  men  "  in  St.  Christopher's,  900  in 
Antegoa,  1,SOO  in  Nevis,  and  600  in  Montserrat.    The  number  of  negroes  in  the  Leeward 
I*l*Bid>  Dr.  Le  Jau  estimated  to  be  about  80,000.    In  his  three  parishes  he  had  generally 
15  and  once  22  conununicants.    There  were  no  schoolmasters,  *'  for  want  of  encourage^- 
iattt''[«,8]. 

UoNTSEBBAT  was  the  first  of  the  Leeward  Islands  to  claim  the 
Society's  attention.  In  1702  a  request  was  submitted  from  "  one  of 
^Principal  inhabitants''  of  the  island  that  the  Society  would  be 
ptaaed  «*U)  recommend  a  minister  to  him,"  whom  he  was  "willing 
^  Ue  with  him  and  defray  bis  passage  and  att  his  arival  in  those 
P^'kfl"  to  "procure  him  an  allowance  of  £100  p.  an."  It  was 
f«ferred  to  the  Committee  **  to  find  a  fitt  person,"  and  in  January 
1708  £20  was  voted  for  books  for  "Mr.  Arbuthnot  in  Montserrat," 
•***  in  the  same  year  £20  "  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Gifford  and  some 
owierB"  whom  the  Bishop  of  London  **  was  sending  to  Antegoa  "  [4]. 
SioaU  grants  followed — £5  for  books  for  Mr.  Croberman's  *  parish- 

*  Or,  Tookezman. 
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loners  in  1705,  and  £10  for  a  Mission  Library  at  St.  Christopher's  in 
1714  [5]. 

By  the  will  of  General  Codrington  the  Society  became  entitled  to 
a  part  of  the  island  of  Barbuda,*  but  the  claims  of  the  executor, 
Lieut.-Col.  William  Codrington,  led  to  a  **  dispute  and  trouble,"  and 
while  the  matter  was  being  considered  '*  the  French  made  a  descent  ** 
on  the  island  in  1711,  "took  off  all  the  Negroes,  being  154,  most  of  the 
Stock,  and  demolished  the  Castle  "t  [7]. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  1711  the  Society  used  its  efforts  to 
obtain  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  Church  Lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  the  proposal 
being  *Hhat  the  said  lands  and  possessions  be  vested  in  the  said 
Society  and  that  so  much  of  the  revenues  thereof  as  shall  remain  after 
the  provision  made  for  licensed  and  approved  Ministers  in  that  Island^ 
be  applied  for  or  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  Bishops ,  one  to  be 
settled  in  the  Islatids  and  the  other  on  the  Continent  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  America,''  Queen  Anne  stated  that  she  **  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  anything  "  that  might  **  be  of  advantage  to  the  Society  '*  in 
regard  to  the  lands ;  but  in  her  successor's  time  the  matter  came  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  **  Lords  of  the  Treasury,"  and  from  their  dealings 
the  Society  derived  no  benefit  [8]. 

It  was  not  till  1824  that  the  Society  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Leeward 
Islands  were  then  included  in  the  See  of  Barbados.  Up  to  1884  little 
had  been  done  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  slaves.  The  Bev.  James 
Curtin  had  been  sent  to  Antigua  by  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Negroes  in  1817-18,  but  the  parochial  Clergy  supported  by  the 
colonists  were  few  in  number,  and  their  ministrations  **  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  white  population "  [9],  The  people  of 
Antigua,  however,  led  the  way  in  freeing  the  slaves.  The  Eman- 
cipation Act  passed  in  England  in  1834  allowed  an  '*  apprenticeship  '* 
to  precede  the  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves,  but  the  Antigua 
Assembly  had  decreed  six  months  before  {i,e,  on  Feb.  13,  1834)  that 
**  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  1884  slavery  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful,  within 
this  colony  and  its  dependencies ''  [9a].  Grants  were  made  from  the 
S.P.G.  NegTO  Instruction  Fund  for  Church  and  School  Buildings  to  the 
amount  of  i?8,210  in  1835  [10],  and  within  two  years  seven  clergymenj: 
were  being  supported  by  the  Society  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  Those 
islands  continued  to  enjoy  their  **  fair  share  "  of  the  Negro  Instruction 

*  Extract  from  General  Codrington's  Will  (dated  February  22, 1708,  and  made  known 
in  1711) : — "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Raid  kinsman"  [Lieut.-Colonel  WiUiam  Codring* 
ton]  ..."  half  my  Estate  of  Barbuda.  ...  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Fric^b 
Colonel  Michael  Lambert  and  Wm.  Hannan,  one  eighth  part  of  my  Island  Barbuda  tlM 
remaining  part  of  my  Estate  in  the  said  Island  I  give  to  the  aforementioned  Society  for  tlM 
Propagation  of  the  Xtian.  Religion  "  [6].  In  1710  the  island  was  estimated  to  bd 
"  worth  about  £1,200  p.  an."  [6a]. 

t  From  the  existing  records  at  Delahay  Street,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  SocieW 
actually  obtained  possession  of  its  share  in  the  Barbuda  Estate ;  after  the  French  raid  it 
would  have  been  of  little  value,  and  this  would  have  been  taken  into  aocoont  in  tbe 
amicable  settlement  arrived  at  with  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Codrington. 

I  Revs.  J.  A.  Bascomb,  Dominica,  1836 ;  T.  Clarke,  Antigua,  1S36 ;  J.  Haison,  Virgin 
Islands,  1886;  J.  H.  Nurse,  St.  Christopher's  (orSt.  Kitts),  3836;  H.  N.  PhUIifw,  Mont- 
serrat,  1886;  J.  A.  Gittens,  Montserrat,  1887  ;  F.  B.  Grant,  Antigua,  1887. 
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Fond  while  it  lasted  [11],  and  gradually  from  1840  the  support  of  the 
work  thas  created  was  readily  undertaken  by  the  local  Legislatures.  In 
1842  the  Islands  were  formed  into  a  separate  diocese  under  the  name 
of  Antigaa.  The  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Davis,  arrived  in  1843  to  find  his 
people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  '*  awful  earthquake  "  which  had 
caused  great  destruction  to  Church  property.  Notwithstanding  this 
calamity  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bishop  was  to  commence  an 
organised  system  of  contributions  to  the  Society— by  forming  district 
As^iations — '*  not  alone  on  the  ground  of  the  wide  spread  good  the 
Society  had  done  and  was  doing,  but  on  the  duty  of  evincing  grati- 
tude for  what  it  had  done  within  the  .  .  .  diocese  in  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  churches,  in  building  schoolhouses  and  chapel- 
schools  in  furnishing  ministers,  catechists,  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses "  [12].  In  the  midst  of  the  efforts  to  repair  its  own  losses  the 
diocese  remitted  nearly  £50  to  the  Society  in  1845  [13]. 

In  1848  Bishop  Davis,  who  had  ministered  in  the  West  Indies 
since  his  ordination  in  1812,  declared  that  the  change  which  he  had 
seen  during  that  time  was  **  as  light  from  darkness."  He  remembered 
*'  a  condition  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  deepest  moral  degradation. 
The  slaves  were,  for  the  most  part,  left  in  a  state  of  practical  heathen- 
ism : — the  baptism  of  their  children  was  neglected,  and  marriage  was 
actually  forbidden  among  them."  He,  when  a  simple  presbyter,  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between  two  negro 
bond-servants.  Such  was  the  state  of  pubhc  feehng  at  that  time,  '*  that 
indignation  and  alarm  were  almost  universal,"  the  authorities  inter- 
fered, and  '*  the  marriage  was  prohibited."  Mr.  Davis  appealed  to  Eng- 
land, the  local  decision  was  reversed,  and  just  a  year  after  the  original 
publication  of  the  banns  he  *'  had  the  happiness  to  perform  the  first 
marriage  ever  solemnized  between  slaves  "  there  [14]. 

Satisfactory  too  was  the  progress  made  in  the  Danish  Islands  of  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas.    At  his  first  visit  there  in  1844  the  Bishop 
confirmed  over  700  persons,  and  in  the  church  there  were  396  com- 
municants.    The  members  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Danish 
Islands  then  numbered  7,938 — **  a  full  third  of  the  entire  population  " 
— and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  English  language    was 
''exdosively  taught  in  the  schools,"  hastened  the  emancipation  of  the 
>l*veg[14a].    By  an  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmark  about  1848 
the  English  Church  in  these  two  islands  was  formally  placed  under 
^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Antigua,  and  at  his  visitation  in 
*^t  year — the  first  since  the  total  abolition  of  slavery— the  Bishop 
WQsecrated  the  Church  of  All  Saints  in  St.  Thomas.    Few  instances 
^  be  shown  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion  than 
was  manifested  in  the  erection   of  this  church.    In  1847  the  con- 
S^^gfttion,  mostly  poor  people,  united  in  laying  by  each  a  sum  of 
^lesB  than  ^d.  and  not  exceeding  Is.  a  week.    In  about  a  year's 
T^  $2,000  were  thus  collected.      A  general  appeal  throughout  the 
^1"^  Iwonght  J^4,500  more.    The  building  was  then  begun.    One  of 
U^veatrymen  superintended  its  erection.    Another  friend  furnished  the 
Jj^  at  a  cheap  rate.    It  was  brought  down  from  the  quarry  upon  the 
■*^  and  shoulders  of  the  negroes,  **  who  to  the  number  of  300  or  400 
forked  during  the  moonlight  of  the  fine  months."      The  masons  and 
^•'P^nters  gave  up  a  poi  tiou  of  their  weekly  wages,  and  "  the  women 
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added  their  mite  in  carrying  stone  and  mortar."  The  planters  lent 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  carting.  In  addition  to  other  kinds  of  aid 
;j!8,000  were  raised  and  expended  [16]. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Davis  on  Oct.  25, 1857  [16]  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  his  successor,  Dr.  S.  J.  Rigaud  (cons.  1858),  who  was  carried 
off  by  yellow  fever  in  1859  [17] ;  but  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Jackson,  has  held  office  since  1860.  [See  pp.  215, 883.]  Up  to  1868  the 
Diocese  of  Antigua  enjoyed  "  all  the  privileges  of  a  fairly  endowed 
Church  "  [18],  the  Society's  aid  having  been  so  managed  as  to  draw  out 
increased  local  support.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  grant  of  £100  per 
annum  to  Montserrat  in  1860  was  met  by  a  vote  of  £180  per  annum 
from  the  Legislature,  **  and  when  three  years  and  a  half  afterwards  the 
Society's  allowance  was  reduced  to  £50  they  had  learned  to  feel  the 
value  '*  of  the  Missionary,  *'and  the  vote  was  raised  to  £180  "  [19]. 

"The  people  of  the  island  "  (wrote  the  Rev.  J.  Shervington  in  1864)  "more 
than  of  any  other  that  I  know  of  entertain  for  the  Charch  of  England  a  deep- 
rooted  afifection,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  is  of  an  intelligent  type.  They 
are  members  of  our  Charch,  not  because  they  are  brought  up  in  her  communion 
80  much  as  because  they  believe  they  are  likely  to  receive  more  good  from  her 
ministrations  than  those  of  any  other. 

''  The  negroes,  in  fact,  often  give  this  as  a  reason  for  their  preference  and 
attachment  for  our  church.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  encourage  a  minister 
labouring  among  them ;  but  there  is  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  much  to 
discourage.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  often  hear,  that  the  negro  is  impulsive.  They 
are  easily  afifected  by  a  sermon,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  them  in  tears  as  they 
approach  the  altar  on  our  Communion  Sundays.  Hence,  I  think,  the  large 
number  of  our  communicants.  One  is  thus  tempted  to  hope  that  the  good  work  is 
going  on  among  them  ;  but  there  is  the  old  truth,  •  the  devil  cometh  and  taketh 
away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts.  .  .  .'  The  negro  is  also  paid  to  be  puperstitious; 
and  this,  too,  is  in  the  main  correct.  The  hold  whicli  the  old  superstitions  of  their 
fathers  has  upon  thf^ra  can  only  be  discovered  by  acquaintance  with  their  character, 
and  by  great  watchCulncs:)  on  vhc  part  of  their  minister.  The  belief  in  charms  and 
spells,  and  in  the  power  of  their  enemies  to  injure,  still  influences  them." 

This  was  written  at  a  time  of  extreme  distress  in  the  island,  yet 
**  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  the  weekly  oflfertory  was  still 
continued,'*  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  "ever  occurred  to  them 
that  the  oflfertory  ought  to  be  discontinued  "  [20]. 

In  the  previous  year  the  claims  of  the  West  Indian  Mission  to  West 
Africa  had  been  brought  before  them,  and  from  distances  of  several 
miles,  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  people  flocked  to  the 
Missionary  meeting.  Not  a  single  white  person  was  present,  and 
£6  was  collected  from  those  who  during  their  period  of  slavery  **  Were 
almost  as  badly  off  as  their  African  brethren  in  respect  of  the  means 
of  grace  *'  [21]. 

The  same  laudable  spirit  has  been  generally  shown  throughoat  the 
diocese.  Poor  at  all  times,  the  poverty  of  the  people  has  been  fre- 
quently intensified  by  earthquake  and  hurricane,  and  in  1868  they  were 
called  to  make  further  sacrifices  onbehalf  of  their  Church,  then  brouglit 
face  to  face  with  disendowment.  The  call  was  not  unheeded,  "  but  **  (to 
quote  Bishop  Jackson's  words)  **  in  the  first  instance  it  would  have  beoi 
impossible  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Leew&rd  IslaiidB,  to 
supply  vacancies  ...  if  the  venerable  Society,  to  whose  bounty  some 
of  these  cures  owed  their  original  formation,  had  not  stept  m  and 
Baved  them  fix)m  collapse  "  [22]. 
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The  pennanence  of  the  Bishopric  has  been  secured  by  the  wisdom 
and  self-denial  of  Bishop  Jackson,  who,  when  obhged  by  failing  health 
to  retire  from  the  active  work,  secured  in  1882  the  ser\'ices  of  a 
coadjutor,  Bishop  Branch,  and  devoted  his  remaining  energies  to  raising 
an  Endowment  Fund.  In  the  building-up  of  this  fund  [which  now 
amounts  to  £18,000],  the  Society  has  assisted  by  grants  amounting  in 
all  to  £2,000  [23]. 

Bishop  Branch  is  of  opinion  that  the  **  English  Church  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  the  Church  of  the  Islands"  [24]. 
The  inhabitants  of  Barbuda,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  negro  race  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  numbered  800  in  1870,  «*  all  with  one  exception, 
black,  and  all  .  .  .  baptized  in  the  Church  and  loyally  attached  to 
her,  with  every  man  and  woman  over  twenty  confirmed,  and  a  foui-th 
of  the  population  communicants  "  [25]. 

Statistics. — In  the  Leeward  Islands  (area,  665  sq.  miles),  where  (1885-92)  the 
Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  59  Missionaries  and  planting  20  Central  Stations 
(as  detailed  on  pp.  883-4),  there  are  now  127,728  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  62,000  are 
Church  Members  and  18,080  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  85  Clergymen  and  a 
Bishop.    ISee  p.  764 ;  tec  also  the  Table  on  p.  252.] 

Beferenee^  (Chapter  XXVn.)— [1]  App.  Jo.  B,  p.  158  (6,  7) ;  A  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  28. 

2,  8]    Jo.,  V.    1,  Nov.  16,  1705 ;    App.  Jo.  A,  pp.   896-400 ;    App.    Jo.    B,  p.   67. 

'4]  Jo..  V.  1,  Sept.  18,  1702,  and  Jan.  15  and  Sept.  17,  1708.     [6]  Jo.,  V.   1,  Nov.  16, 

1705 ;  Jo.,  V.  2,  Aug.  20,  1714.  [6]  App.  Jo.  B,  No.  141.  [OaJ  A  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  28. 
fT)  R.  1711,  pp.  89,  40 ;  Jo.,  Aug.  18,  1710  ;  Jo.,  March  16  and  22  and  Oct.  19,  1711 ; 
R.  1713,  p.  68.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  2,  July  11,  18,  25,  1712  ;  R.  1714,  pp.  54-5 ;  Jo.,  V.  8,  May  20, 
1715,  May  26,  June  15,  July  6  and  20,  and  Aug.  17,  1716,  March  15,  May  17,  Aug.  80  and 
Dec.  SO,  1717.  [9j  R.  1881,  p.  150.  [9a]  M.R.  1858,  p.  82.  [10]  R.  1884-6,  p.  258. 
rU]  See  pp.  194-6  of  this  book ;  also  R.  1886-50  (Statements  of  Accounts) ;  Jo.,  V .  44, 
p.  418 ;  Ja,  V.  45,  pp.  85,  41-2,  68,  84, 144,  147-8,  269-70  ;  R.  1881,  p.  151.     [12]  R.  1843, 

«p.  XLi.  and  88;  R.  1844,  p.  70.     [13]  R.  1845,  p.  62.     [14]  Q.P.,  Jan.  1849,  pp.  8,  4 : 

ies  aUo  R.  1848,  p.  87.    [14a]  R.  1844,  pp.  69-70.    fl5]  R.  1849,  pp.  95-8.    [16]  R. 

1»68,  p.  64.    [IT]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  895.    [18]  R.  1881,  p.  152.     [19]  R.  1867,  p.  59.     [20]  R. 

1864,  p.  62.    [21]  R.  1868,  p..  65.    [22]  R.  1869,  p.  52 ;  R.  1881,  p.  152 :  see  also  R. 

1870,  p.  47 ;  R.  1874,  p.  116 ;  R.  1888,  p.  98.    [23]  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  17 ;  Jo.,  V.  54,  p.  85  ; 

ApplicationB  Committee  Report,  1882,  pp.  18, 14,  iv. ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  48, 
p.  Ids;  do.,  V.  46,  p.  884  ;  M.  F.,  1884,  p.  818.    [24]  R.  1888,  p.  98.    [25]  R.  1870,  p.  47. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  Bahamas  consist  of  a  chain  of  small  islands  lying  to  the  east  and  soath-east  of 
Florida,  U.S.,  some  20  only  being  iujiabited.  One  of  these — St.  Salvador — was  the  first 
land  seen  by  Columbus  when  seeking  the  '*  New  World  "  in  1492.  The  Bahamas  were 
then  peopled  by  Indians,  but  these  were  to  the  number  of  50,000  soon  transported  to  the 
Spamsh  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  islands  then  abandoned  were  formally  annexed 
to  England  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1578.  In  1612  they  were  united  to  Virginia, 
and  about  20  years  later  some  British  adventurers  formed  a  settlement  on  them,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1641.  By  Charles  II.  the  island  of  New  Providenca 
(the  seat  of  the  capital,  Nassau)  was  assigned  to  an  English  proprietary  body  in  1670 ; 
but  in  1703  the  French  and  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  a  rendezvous  for  pirates.  Tlie  English  extirpated  the  pirates  in  1718,  and  the 
Bahamas  became  subject  to  a  regular  colonial  administration.  This  was  interrupted  by 
a  surrender  to  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  the  war  concluding  with  a  re-annexation  of  the 
islands  by  Great  Britain,  which  was  confirmed  in  1798  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

In  1781  Governor  Bogers  of  the  Bahamas,  beuig  then  "  in  Carolina 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,"  informed  the  Rev.  W,  Guy,  the 
Society's  Missionary  at  St.  Andrew*?,  **  of  the  extream  want  there 
was  of  a  minister  "  in  the  Bahamas,  '*  which  had  been  without  one 
for  some  years,  and  pressed  Mr.  Gwy  to  go  over  with  him  and  officiate 
there  some  months.*'  Mr.  Guy,  considering  ''  the  great  usefulness  and 
almost  the  necessity  of  the  thing,"  embarked  on  this  **  charitable 
undertaking**  in  April  1731,  and  arrived  at  Providence  on  the  12tb  of 
that  month. 

He  found  a  people  **  who  had  lived  in  want  of  the  administration 
of  all  the  Divine  ordinances  several  years."  These  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  holding  service  **  in  a  little  neat  church  built  of  wood," 
which  had  been  just  finished,  and  by  visiting  all  the  parts  of  the 
island.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fatigue  of  travelling, "  on  account  of 
the  rocks  **  and  "  the  heat  of  the  day  which  is  alwa3rs  very  great,"  he 
baptized  89  children  and  8  adults.  In  '*  the  two  other  inhabited  Islands 
in  this  Government,**  about  20  leagues  from  Providence,  he  baptized  2S 
children  in  Harbour  Island  and  13  in  **  Islathera  "  (Eleuthera).  For 
each  of  the  (128)  baptized  he  had  **  the  proper  sureties,"  and  durinr 
his  two  months'  stay  in  the  three  islands,  besides  marrying,  and 
visiting  the  sick,  he  administered  the  Blessed  Sacrament  twice,  "  but 
had  but  10  communicants  at  each  time.**  The  number  of  families  in 
the  islands  was  about  120  in  New  Providence,  40  in  Harbour  Island, 
and  40  in  Islathera.  The  people  *'  very  thankfully  received  "  copies  of 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Pastoral  Letters  for  promoting  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes.  [See  p.  8.]  They  all  professed  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  were  *'  very  desirous  of  having  a  minister  settled 
with  them,"  and  Mr.  Guy  considered  that  "  as  they  were  in  general 
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very  poor,  it  would  ...  be  a  very  great  charity  to  send  a  Missionary 
10  them  '\  [1]. 

This  representation  was  followed  by  a  Memorial  from  the  Presidentr 
Ck>micil,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  New  Providence,  showing  that 
*•  about  seven  years  past  *'  they  erected  at  their  own  charge  *  •  a  com- 
modious church  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  800  people,"  and 
provided  a  convenient  house  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  £40  per  annum  towards  his  support ;  but  that  being  insufficient,  they 
*'  became  destitute  of  any  Divine  to  officiate  amongst  them  for  upwards 
of  five  years,  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper  came  over,  well-recommended, 
and  .  .  .  and  continued  for  these  twelve  months  past."  To  enable 
them  to  maintain  him  or  some  other  worthy  Divine,  they  solicited 
assistance  [2]. 

Lnmediately  on  receipt  of  the  first  communication  (April  1732)  the 
Society  offered  £50  per  annum  as|a  grant-in-aid,  which  was  now  (March 
1788)  "  in  consideration  of  the  deamess  of  provisions  in  Providence  '^ 
increased  to  £60,  and  Mr.  Hooper  having  migrated  to  Maryland,  the 
Rev.  William  Smith  was  in  April  1738  appointed  to  Providence  and  the 
other  inhabited  islands  [8]. 

Mr.  Smith  arrived  at  Nassau  on  Oct.  20,  1738.    "  At  first  he  had 
but  a  thin  congregation"  in  Nassau,  but  it  was  soon  increased  by 
several  families  residing  **  outside  the  town  "  and  by  **  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  whom  the  Governor,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  obliged 
to  come  constantly  to  church."    Governor  Fitzwilliam  had  the  church- 
"  put  into  a  tollerable  good  order,"  and  **  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
and  pains,  got  an  Act  passed  for  erecting  the  Inhabited  Islands  into  one 
parish  and  .  .  .  £50  sterling  p.  annum  .  .  .  settled  on  the  Ministei 
'Incumbent  thereon  "  [4].    He  failed  to  obtain  an  allowance  from  the 
Assembly  for  a  school-master,  although  there  was  "  no  place  in  his 
Majesty's  American  Dominions  "  where  one  was  more  necessary,  ''by 
want  of  which  their  youth"  grew  up  "in  such  ignorance  (even  of  a 
Deity)  and  in  such  immorahty  as  is  most  unbecoming."    On  this  re- 
presentation the  Society  at  once  (1785)  provided  funds  for  the  opening 
of  a  school  in  Nassau,  but  there  was  some  delay  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  teachers  [5]. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Hall  of  Bhode  Island  in  Dec.  1789  with  "  a 
Spanish  prize  of  between  £3  and  £4,000  value  "  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Mitchel,  the  then  teacher,  to  quit  school  and  go  **  a  priva- 
teering "  with  the  Captain  [6]. 

J.    About  1784  Mr.  Smith  first  visited  **Islathera,   a  long,  narrow 

«iand  inhabited  by  between  30  and  40  families,"  who  were  **  generally 

^e^  ignorant  of  their  duty  to  God  as  having  never  had  a  Clergyman 

*etUed  among  them."      At  Harbour  Island  he  found  there  25  families 

*Jd  a  large  room  for  service,  in  which  he  ministered  one  Sunday ;  "  it 

^^  "veiy  full,"  and  the  people  were  **  serious  and  attentive."  Otherwise 

ri^y  could  hardly  have  been  with  such  a  Missionary.    Governor  Fitz- 

J?*J*^xtt  wrote  of  him  in  1786  :  "  The  abihties  life  and  good  behaviour 

^j^     ^'  Smith  ,  .  .  justly  entitle  him  to  the  favour  of  all  good  men 

1^2?*^^  ^*®  "  [7]'    Illness  caused  him  to  desire  a  northern  Mission,  but 

^«ac>it  yigit  to  England  in  1786  enabled  him  to  return  to  New  Provi- 

iti  January  1787  [8]. 

^Q  church  at  Nassau,  a  building  *'  in  a  wooden  frame,  plaistered,"' 
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became  so  ruinous  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  pulpit  and 
desk  to  the  Town  House  in  1741— the  erection  of  a  new  one  having 
been  hindered  by  fear  of  *'  an  invasion  from  the  Spaniards  '*  [9]. 
Whites,  Negroes,  and  Mulattoes  were  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  but 
the  hardships  of  visiting  "  Iluthera  "  and  Harbour  Island  brought  on  an 
illiress,  and  in  his  last  letter,  Oct.  26,  1741,  after  alluding  to  a  fever 
at  Providence  **  which  had  carried  off  everyone  it  had  seized  on,"  he 
<3oncluded :  **  The  Lord  help  us  for  he  only  knows  where  it  will  ter- 
minate." A  few  days  after  it  pleased  God  to  take  *'  this  diligent  and 
worthy  Missionary  to  himself  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours  "[10]. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  N.  Hodges,  died  in  1748  soon  after  his 
arrival.  During  the  vacancy  caused  by  these  deaths  Governor  Tinker 
made  his  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Snow,  **read  prayers  and  a  sermon  every 
8unday  in  the  Town  House,"  and  in  1746  sent  him  to  England  to  be 
ordained.  Besides  officiating  '*  as  far  as  a  layman  could  "  Mr.  Snow 
had  largely  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  church  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  school  for  negroes  and  whites.  Within  two  years 
of  ordination  he  also  died.  In  the  meantime  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John 
ministered  for  about  a  year  (1746-7)  to  a  "  very  ignorant  "  people, 
"**  scarce  one  in  fifty  being  able  to  read,"  and  baptized  over  800  children 
in  the  three  islands  of  the  Mission  [11]. 

The  next  Missionary,  the  Rev.  R.  Carter,  was  privileged  to  labour 
16  years  (1749-65)  in  the  Mission,  which  he  represented  as  being  of 
^'greater  extent  "  and  having  **more  pastoral  duties  to  be  performed 
in  the  several  parts  of  it  than  any  other  under  the  Sooiety^s  care.*'  In 
1763  he  reported  *'  all  the  natives"  of  the  Bahamas  ''profess  them- 
selves of  the  Church  of  England."  About  this  time  two  Mission  Schools 
were  established  ;  that  at  Nassau  was  the  only  school  in  the  island  of 
Providence  **  except  Women's  Schools,"  which  were  also  Church 
Schools.  The  Harbour  Island  School  was  built  by  the'people,  of  whom 
he  wrote  in  1764  that  they  **  pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  neither  work  themselves  nor  suffer  their  slaves  to  work  on  it,  but 
allot  them  another  day  in  every  week  "  **  to  work  for  themselves."  A 
similar  rule  was  observed  at  Eleuthera,  where  his  parishioners  expressed 
**  so  strong  a  desire  of  improvement  that  even  adults  of  both  sexes  " 
submitted  **  to  be  publickly  catechized  without  reluctance."  **  The 
most  sensible  slaves  in  New  Providence  "  expressed  ''  an  earnest  desire 
of  being  baptized,"  a  desire  which  he  did  his  best  to  gratify  [12]. 

The  Rev.  G.  Tizard  carried  on  the  work  from  1767  lo  October  1708» 
when  he  died.  Two  years  later  it  was  reported  that  many  people  had 
been  reformed  by  means  of  his  widow  [18]. 

In  1767  the  Rev.  B.  Moss  was  stationed  at  Harbour  Island,  where  a 
resident  clergyman  had  long  been  '^earnestly  desired"  [14].  He 
had  at  first  "  a  cold  reception  from  the  people's  apprehending  that 
they  were  to  contribute  to  his  support ";  when  they  found  that  not  to 
be  the  case  **  they  became  fond  of  him,"  and  '*  all  in  the  island  to  a 
man  "  attended  public  worship  on  Sundays. 

Indirectly  they  must  have  contributed,  for  the  Bahamas  Assembly 
bad  enacted  a  law  dividing  **  Harbour  Island  and  Eleuthera  into  a 
distinct  parish  named  St.  John's,"  and  allowing  <'j^l50  current  money 
out  of  the  Harbour  Island  taxes  towards  building  a  Church  in  that 
Island,"  and  settling  £50  sterling  per  annum  <*for  salary  and  house 
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rent  for  the  Minister."  While  the  church*  was  building  Mr.  Mobi 
performed  service  "  under  the  branches  of  some  Tamarind  trees." 
In  1769  he  had  thirty-eight  communicants,  all  of  whom  lived  '*  holy 
lives,  unblameable  in  their  conversation  "  [15]. 

Of  Eleuthera  he  gave  tliis  ^^  lamentable  account  "  in  1769 :  '*  That 
both  men,  women,  and  children,  magistrates  not  excepted,  are  profane  in 
their  conversation ;  even  the  children  learn  to  curse  their  own  parents 
as  soon  as  they  can  speak  plain,  and  many  other  sinful  habits  and 
heathenish  practices  are  in  use  among  them."  One  great  obstruction 
to  his  reforming  these  people  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  them, 
it  being  necessary  to  go  first  to  Providence,  where  he  might  have 
to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  for  a  passage,  which  '^  consumed  too 
much  time  "  [16].  It  was  also  difficult  to  find  men  of  sufficient  education 
to  isict  as  lay  agents.  The  Rev.  W.  Gordon,  who  visited  Eleuthera  in 
1796,  found  that "  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  "  at  Wreck's  Sound  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  prayers  and  a  sermon  out  of  one  of  the  Society's 
books  to  the  inhabitants."  He  had  **  the  most  learning  in  the  place," 
jet  was  in  such  indifferent  circumstances  as  to  desire  to  be  appointed 
''  an  assistant  schoolmaster,"  not  being  quahfied  for  the  position  of 
head  schoolmaster  [17].  At  Savannah  Sound  only  one  man  could 
read,  and  the  greater  part  could  "  scarcely  say  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
jet  they  regarded  baptism  as  ^'  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation." 

In  March  1776  New  Providence  and  other  of  the  Bahamas  werd 

'^thrown  into  a  distracted  state  by  being  taken  by  a  considerable 

armed  force  from  America  "  (eight  vessels  and  550  men),  **  which  after 

dismantling  His  Majesty's  Forts  and  committing  many  outrages "--« 

taking  '^  all  the  King's  money,"  opening  the  prison  doors  and  setting 

the  prisoners  free — **  carried  away  the  Governor,  Secretary,  and  one  or 

two  other  prisoners,"  and  left  the  rest  of  the  people  **  in  a  deplorable 

state.    But  they  were  disappointed  of  their  chief  aim — a  considerable 

quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  prudently  removed  to  a  place 

of  safety."     In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  the  Bev.  J.  Hunt,  the 

Society's  Missionary  at  Providence,   '*  continued  to  do  duty  in  the 

oborch  as  usual,"  and  his  fiock  seemed  **  to  make  a  progress  in  virtue  " 

uid  generally  attended  service. 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas 

'^ftfor  some  years  **  almost  reduced  to  a  starving  condition,"  as  their 

*Wef  d^ndence  for  provisions  was  on  the  continent.    In  1779  •'  the 

''^t  bread  "  that  could  be  obtained  in  Harbour  Island,  "  even  for  the 

Wesswl  Sacrament,"  was  **  made  of  Tree  Boots."    For  a  long  time  the 

•"•nds  were  "  pestered  with  American  vessels,"  the  crews  of  which 

^^eavonred  to  *'  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  turning  them  from 

^^  George  and  all  government,"  and  passed  their  life  *'  in  dancing 

^  xxight  and  gaming  and  drinking  all  day.'*    On  one  occasion  some 

^their  captainB  attended  the  Harbour  Island  Church  to  hear  Mr.  Moss 

^^^h.    ''Hearing  him  pray  for  the  King,  and   his  discourse  not 

*^tt[ig  their  proceeding,  they  had  concluded  to  take  him  out  of  hia 

^1^  liouse  by  night  and  carry  him  away  to  America.    But  they  were 

^^^pointed."     The  cause  of  their  failure  was  probably  owing  to  the 

^>  lepotted  by  the  Missionary  in  1778,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

^^boor  Island  and  Eleuthera,  numbering  1,891,  '^  all  professed  to  be 

^  Opened  for  service  on  March  16, 1769  [18]. 
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of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  had  "  not  a  single  Dissenter  amongst 
them  of  any  denomination.*'  In  Providence  the  loyalists  were 
*' threatened  almost  every  day  and  insulted/'  and  having  ''little 
force  to  defend  themselves,"  were  "  in  continual  danger  "  [19]. 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  [see  p.  216]  the  Rev.  J.  Babkeb, 
the  only  Missionary  left  in  the  Bahamas,  withdrew  (in  1782),  and  did 
not  return  [20].  The  Eev.  J.  Seymour  of  Georgia,  who  was  appointed 
to  Providence,  died  on  the  voyage  [21] ;  and  the  next  clergyman  sent, 
the  Bev.  T.  Robebtson,  was  located  at  Harbour  Island.  On  his 
arrival  in  1786  he  visited  every  family  on  the  island,  *'  a  very  poor 
hardworking  industrious  people  .  .  .  serious  and  well  disposed.*'  Old 
and  young  to  the  number  of  500  attended  church  regularly,  and  all 
expressed  "  great  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  their  kind  and  generous 
attention  '*  [22].  But  in  1789  he  reported  that  the  ^*  leading  man  "  in 
the  island  was  **an  utter  enemy  to  all  religion,"  and  would  "not 
suffer  any  of  his  negroes  to  receive  any  instruction  whatever  ";  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  Missionary  "prevailed  on  the  people  to 
let  any  of  the  negroes  sit  in  the  area  of  the  church  "  [28]. 

Exuma  next  received  a  resident  Missionary  (the  Rev.  W.  Twining) 
in  1787.  The  white  settlers  were  mostly  American  Loyalists — about 
one  third  were  old  settlers.  All  seemed  glad  of  the  arrival  of  a  clergy* 
man  "  and  anxious  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Society.*'  Of  the 
700  inhabitants  600  were  negroes.  Those  brought  up  among  the 
English  had  been  taught  "  Uttle  or  nothing  of  rehgion,*'  but  did  not 
seem  at  all  "  prepossessed  against  Christianity."  The  negroes  who  had 
been  "  lately  imported  from  Africa  *'  showed  "  no  signs  of  religion  '*  [24]. 

Still  worse  was  the  state  of  the  white  settlers  at  Long  Island,  as 
reported  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gordon  after  visiting  it  from  Exuma  in  1790. 
"  A  few  poor  families  from  New  Providence ''  began  a  settlement  in 
Long  Island  in  1778.  At  the  peace  in  1782  "  a  few  loyal  Refugees'* 
(presumably  from  the  United  States)  settled  there,  and  it  proving  "  a 
good  Island  for  raising  cotton,"  many  others  followed,  "  besides  some 
natives  of  New  Providence."  In  1790  the  population  consisted  of  about 
2,000  people — over  1,600  being  slaves.  The  negroes  were  "  void  of  all 
principles  of  Christian  religion  owing  to  their  want  of  instruction.'* 
Most  of  the  original  settlers  could  scarcely  read,  and  having  been  for 
many  years  deprived  of  Divine  worship,  they  were  **  addicted  to  the 
vices  of  a  seafaring  hfe  .  .  .  swearing  and  neglect  of  religion."  The 
refugees,  though  less  ignorant,  were  not  more  attached  to  the  faith. 
They  resembled  "  very  much  those  who  may  be  seen  in  London." 

Not  even  two  or  three  of  them  could  be  got  together  to  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  "  gentry  "  of  the  place  employed  their  leisure 
hours  "  in  reading  the  works  of  Mandeville,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau 
and  Hume,"  by  which  some  of  them  "  acquired  a  great  tincture  of 
infideUty."  Mr.  Gordon  on  his  visits  held  service  in  six  parts  of  the 
island,  and  undertook  that  if  a  resident  Missionary  were  sent  there  he 
would  visit  those  islands  which  had  "  never  yet  had  Christian  pubUe 
worship,  viz.,  Turk's,  Caicos,  Crooked,  Wathn's,  Abacos  and  Andros.'! 
A  more  favourable  account  of  Long  Island  was  given  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Fraser.  On  his  arrival  there  early  in  1793  "  he  was  waited  upon  by 
the  principal  Planters,"  who  vied  with  one  another  "  in  'shewing  him 
every  mark  of  attention  and  respect.    Instead  of  discovering  Deistical 
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Principles  "  the  people  appeared  ''  to  be  all  convinced  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  and  attended  Divine  Service 
*'  with  a  seriousness  and  regularity  truly  exemplary.*'  The  need  of 
additional  Missionaries  was  further  urged  by  the  Bev.  J.  Richards  of 
Providence,  who,  within  six  months  of  his  arrival  at  Nassau  ''  baptized 
163  persons  after  examination/'  Nassau  at  that  time  (1791)  con- 
tained between  2,000  and  3,000  inhabitants,  most  of  the  whites  being 
of  "  Scotch  extraction  and  many  of  them  Dissenters,  but  moderate  and 
conformable  to  the  Church,''  and  who  treated  him  with  ''  great 
civility."  Owing,  however,  to  **  the  political  disputes  concerning  the 
Revenue  Act  in  that  country  "  he  suffered  from  **  the  stopping  of  his 
[Government]  salary  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  "  [26]. 

From  a  report  submitted  by  the  Society  to  the  English  Government 

at  this  time  (1791-2)  we  learn  that  the  only  islands  of  the  Bahamas 

group  which  appeared  to  have  any  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  1784 

were  Providence,  Long  Island,  Harbour  Island,  Exuma,  Eleuthera, 

Turk's  Island,  and  the  Abacos — the  whole  not  exceeding  1,750  whites 

and  2,300  blacks.     On  the  close  of  the  disputes  with  the  ''  ancient 

colonists  on  the  continent  of  America  "   and  the  evacuation  of  St. 

Augustine,  the  Bahamas  **  held  out  to  the  Royal  Refugee  subjects  in 

the  Southern  Colonies  a  comfortable  asylum  for  the  present,   and 

prospects  of  great  advantages  in  future  "  ;  the  liberaUty  of  the  British 

Government  met  their  wishes  and  gave  full  scope  to  their  plans  of 

8ettlement.    They  were  for  a  time  supphed  with  provisions  &c.  from 

the  Pubhc  Stores,  "  all  doubtful  title  to  possession  was  removed  in  a 

purchase  by  the  Crown  of  the  ancient  claims  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 

floil  of  those  Islands,  and  the  grants  to  these  adventurers  of  the  lands 

on  which  they  were  desirous  of  settlement,  were  unaccompanied  with 

*py  ilHberal  or  discouraging  restrictions."     Under  these  favourable 

^umstances  settlement  was  considerably  extended,  **  every  cultivable 

^t**  being  "  explored  with  great  avidity."    By  the  commencement 

^f  1790  the  white  population  had  been  doubled  (=3,500)  and  the  black 

«^bled  (=6,500  including  coloured),  in  all  10,000,  and  about  18,000 

fj^'es  of  land  were  under  cultivation.  Of  the  whites,  127  were  planters, 

r-^crchants,  and  17  men  of  learned  professions.    Of  the  blacks,  some 

^    "Were  free  negroes,  who  by  escapes  and  "other  fortuitous  cir- 

?^^tances  "  were  **  disentangled  from  the  disgraceful  shackles  of 

?*^^iy."     Up  to  this  time  there  were  only  three  clergymen  in  the 

r^'^^mas,  but  owing  to  the  Society's  representations  to  the  English 

4,  ^^^mment  the  Bahamas  Assembly  (about  1795)  estabUshed  a  fund 

j^**^^    the  building  and  repairing  of  Churches,  providing  Parsonage 

^P^iaesand  Glebes  and  for  the  better  maintenance  and  support  of 

^^J^isters  and  School  Masters  ' '  [26]. 

.  Ijn  consequence  of  political  disputes  during  Governor  Lord  Dunmore's 

j^^iaistration  the  Clergy  frequently  had  difficulty  in  realising  the 

p^^^^^  provision  to  which  they  were  entitled.    Mr.  Richards  of  New 

!J^"^^dence  reported  in  1795  that  **  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 

^nc>  lug  ^  salary  has  received  any  for  above  a  year  past."    About  this 

^  ^rd  Dunmore  "  possessed  himself  of  the  most  antient  burying 

^?*^d  "  *°^  *  portion  of  the  glebe  in  Harbour  Island,  the  former  of 

«i^     ^®  desecrated,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Society  to  make 

Presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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property.  There  were  other  complaints  against  the  Governor.  He 
openly  avowed  '*  that  the  laws  which  forbid  incestnons  marriages  in 
England"  did  ''not  take  place  in  the  Colonies"  and  he  ignored  a 
communication  from  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subjeot.  He  farther 
countenanced  **  one  Johnston,  a  strolling  Methodist  Preacher  from 
America  "  who  induced  the  black  people  at  Providence  to  turn  a  negro 
schoolmaster  out  of  his  house  ''  and  convert  it  to  a  Meeting  House  for 
himself,"  and  obtained  from  the  Governor  *'  a  Licence  to  preach  and 
perform  other  ofifioes."  This  man  *'  used  to  marry  without  licence  or 
authority,"  but  in  a  short  time  he  was  *'  put  in  prison  for  beating  his 
wife  ...  in  a  merciless  manner  .  .  .  and  so  all  his  followers  left  him. 
The  respectable  inhabitants  indeed  always  opposed  the  progress  of 
Methodism  and  remonstrated  to  Lord  Dunmore  against  it  "  [27]. 

The  years  1794-7  proved  fatal  to  the  Revs.  P.  Fraser,  P.  Dixon^ 
And  W.  H.  Moore  [28].  Another  Missionary  took  more  than 
two  years  to  reach  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  appointed :  the 
Rev.  D.  W.  Rose  of  Dominica,  Antigua,  after  several  disappointmantt 
in  obtaining  a  passage,  left  St.  Nevis  in  December  1796,  but  the  ship 
being  captured  by  a  French  privateer  in  the  next  month  he  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  removed  up  the  country  to 
Angouleme,  where  he  remained  till  the  following  July,  when  he  was 
*'  exchanged  by  a  cartel "  and  came  to  England.  After  receiving- 
Priest's  Orders  and  being  detained  six  weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in  November  1797.  Arriving  at  Nevis  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  passage  to  the  Bahamas,  though  he  went  to 
Antigua  and  to  Ht.  Kitts  several  times  for  the  purpose.  He  therefore 
'*  took  a  passage  in  a  schooner  bound  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,"  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Nassau,  but  did  not  reach  Long  Island  tiU 
February  1799  [29]. 

The  Rev.  H.  Jenkins  experienced  a  similar  difficulty.  In  hia 
voyage  from  England  **  he  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lose  all  his  papers, 
by  being  obliged  to  throw  them  overboard  upon  coming  in  sight  of  a 
vessel,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  French  one,  but  it  turned  out 
otherwise."  He  took  the  precaution  to  show  the  certificate  of  his  ap- 
pointment (from  the  Society)  to  a  fellow  passenger,  desiring  him  to 
read  it  with  attention,  that  he  might  witness  the  contents  of  it  to  the 
Governor,  and  thereby  remove  any  difficulty  that  might  have  arisen 
from  his  having  no  credentials.*  He  reached  Nassau  safely,  but 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  Caicos  the  ship  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer  and  carried  '*  to  Gape  St.  Francois,  from  whence 
they  were  sent  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  be  exchanged."  He  arrived  at 
the  Caicos  on  October  16, 1797,  **  in  good  health  and  spirits  "  [80]. 

Mr.  Jenkins  divided  his  time  between  the  Caicos  and  Turk's  Island,, 
about  eight  leagues  distant.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  latter  he  remained 
a  fortnight  and  ministered  to  ''  a  large  congregation  at  the  Barracks,**^ 
then  ''  converted  into  a  Church,"  but  which  a  few  years  before  had 

*  The  Governor,  though  satisfied  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  "  not  an  impostor,**  delayed 
his  induction  till  "  new  credentials  "  should  arrive  from  England,  "  and  also  a  Degree 
from  one  of  the  Universities  of  Engliuid,  Scotland,  or  Dublin  as  the  Parochial  Act  of 
the  Bahamas  in  this  case  directs."  As  Mr.  Jenkins  "  would  have  been  entitled  to  tk. 
Degree  in  the  University  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
M.A. ;  but  while  tiiis  was  being  done  the  qualification  was  rendered  **  axmeeessary  "  bj 
'*aii  alteration  in  the  Bahamas  Act "  [80a]. 
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been  occupied  by  the  military  tbat  were  ''  stationed  there  in  order  ta 
check  the  lawless  and  ungovernable  temper  of  the  people/'     The  few 
gentlemen  of  Turk's  Island  had  for  some  time  adopted  **  the  laudable^ 
plan  of  assembling  there  on  Sundays  when  the  Liturgy"  was  ''used 
and  a  Sermon  read  out  of  some  approved  author  "  [31].     A  supply  of 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  from  the  Society  proved  very  acceptable  to 
*•  the  poor  people  there,"  who  "  all  faithfully  promised  to  read  them 
with  attention,"  and  one  William  Darrel,  "  a  very  decent  and  welL 
disposed  negro  "  opened  a  Sunday  School  and  taught  his  country- 
men gratis  [82].      In  his  first  year's  ministry  in  Long  Island  Mr. 
Rose  baptized  14  Whites  and  24  '*  Blacks,  Mulattoes,  Mustees  and 
Dustees."     The  negroes  there  had  been  "  misled  by  strange  doctrines." 
They  called  themselves  "  Baptists,  the  followers  of  St.  John,"  and  wera 
"not  so  happy  and  contented  "as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,, 
though  " every . indulgence  and  humanity"  were  "exercised  towards, 
them  bv  their  Masters."     Their  preachers,  black  men,  were  "  artful 
and  designing  making  a  merchandize  of  Religion."     One  of  them  was 
*'  BO  inpious  "  as  to  proclaim  that  he  had  "  had  a  familiar  conversation! 
^th.the  Almighty,"  and  to  point  out  the  place  where  he  had  seen 
Him.    At  certain  times  in  the  year  the  black  preachers  used  to  "  drive 
numbers  of  negroes  into  the  sea  and  dip  them  by  way  of  baptism,"  for 
vhich  they  extorted  a  dollar,  or  stolen  goods  [88]. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Rose's  arrival  an  attempt  **  to  check  their  pro- 
ceedings "  occasioned  some  of  the  slaves  to  **  abscond  and  conceal 
themselves  in  the  woods,"  and  in  consequence  "  many  of  their  masters- 
*  .  .  actually  counteracted  all  his  diligence  and  zeal  ...  for  th& 
promotion  of  rehgion  and  morals."  At  the  very  time  that  "  superstition 
^d  fanaticism  "  appeared  to  be  yielding  to  his  teaching  the  '*  proceed- 
"^g8"  of  the  blacks  were  "more  abominable  but  more  secretly  con- 
ducted "    [84].     **  After  various    attempts    ...    to    prevail  on    hi» 
Pariahioners  to  receive  the  Communion,  he  at  last  "  on  August  28,  1801^ 
** administered  to  three,  exclusive  of  his  own  family"  [85].     In  the 
f^e  year  he  visited  Exuma  at  a  time  when  the  planters  had  assem- 
^^  their  negroes  (about  400)  at  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of  raking 
y^-     "  A  canopy  was  erected  under  which  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
?'^e  country  took  their  seats  and  he  preached  to  them."    "  He  was 
%q1^  gratified  by  the  chearfulness  with  which  "  the  negroes  **  went; 
^^^ligh  their  daily  task."     "In  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  they 
.  .*^irved  the  utmost  decorum,  and  seemed  to  be  very  pious  in  their  devo- 
on.  »  >    ((  Upon  seeing  and  contemplating  their  situation  both  in  a  tem- 
f?^^    and  spiritual  light"  he  ventured  the  opinion  "that  he  would! 
la  ^^-^  ^  *  slave  in  the  Bahamas  than  a  poor  free  cottager  in  Eng- 
^*    • '  [86]. 

j^  tj:^  1902  Mr.  Rose  removed  his  residence  to  Exuma,  and  on  Christ- 

1  **       IDay  dedicated  "  the  new  Church."    After  having  officiated  sa 

^^^  *  *  in  old,  uninhabited  houses  in  Long  Island  ...  he  felt,  in  the* 

/J^«arge  of  his  duty  under  a  consecrated  house  a  renovation,  as  it 

?^^»   of  the  clergyman."     The  inhabitants   then   consisted  of  140 

7*"^^,  85  **  free  people,"  and  1,078  negro  and  other  slaves.    On  his 

M  K  ^^^J^K  many  of  the  negroes  "  called  themselves  the  followers  of 

flwt     -?^*»"  but  these,  with  other  blacks,  he  baptized  to  the  number  of 

^^ul|g  and  41  infants  in  less  than  a  year.    He  also  formed  some  o£ 
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the  best  negroes  into  a  society,  and  twice  a  week  many  of  them  ased  to 
**  meet  in  their  huts  to  sing  psalms  and  to  ofifer  up  a  few  prayers  after 
their  daily  task  "  [87]. 

On  a  visit  to  Crooked  Island  in  1803  he  '*  baptized  without  any 
compensation  150  negroes."  His  practice  of  refusing  fees  had  the 
effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  poor  negroes  to  the  extortion  of  their 
black  preachers.  *'When  they  saw  him  standing  an  hour  or  two 
exhorting  and  inviting  them  to  his  mode  of  baptism  without  any 
charge  *'  they  were  persuaded  *'that  he  had  no  pecuniary  views,  but 
was  only  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  hia 
emoluments  even  their  Bishops  submitted  to  the  Bites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  [38]. 

"  The  ilhberality  of  the  House  of  Assembly  .  .  .  not  only  in  reduc- 
ing his  salary,  but  in  making  laws  and  afterwards  violating  them,  and 
the  constant  apprehension  of  piratical  invaders  "  .  .  .  "  compelled  " 
Mr.  Rose  to  "abandon  the  Bahamas"  in  1804.  Spanish  Picaroons 
were  "  infesting  their  coasts  and  plundering  their  vessels,"  and  in  ap- 
prehension of  **  a  visit  from  the  French  "  most  of  the  women  and 
children  of  New  Providence  were  sent  away.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Rose  was  "  obliged  to  ride  the  whole  night  with  his  musket  ia  his 
hand  and  cartouche  box  on  his  shoulder  "  [39]. 

By  1807  the  number  of  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries  was  reduced*  to  one — 
the  Rev.  R.  Roberts  of  New  Providence.  After  that  year  [40]  none  of  the 
Bahamas  Clergy  appear  to  have  been  aided  by  the  Society  until  1885, 
when,  as  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Jamaica  (founded  1824)  the  Islands 
began  to  participate  in  the  Negro  Education  Fund  [41].  [See  pp.  194-5.] 
The  Colonial  Legislature  co-operated  with  the  Society,  but  at  the  end 
of  eight  yearst  the  supply  of  Clergy  still  remained  inadequate. 

Of  the  fourteen  parishes  or  rectories  into  which  the  islands  were 
divided,  only  four  were  wholly  and  three  partially  endowed,  and  in 
some  of  the  out-islands  there  was  *'  not  a  single  religious  teacher  of 
any  class  whatever"  [42]. 

In  New  Providence  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  confirmed  nearly  400 
persons  ia  1845  [43].  Three  years  later  he  held  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  ordination  in  that  part  of  his  diocese,  two  priests  and  two 
deacons  being  ordained,  and  the  number  of  Clergy  thus  raised  to 
sixteen  [44].  The  labours  of  the  Missionaries  were  very  arduous,  one 
of  them  having  no  less  than  seven  islands  under  his  care.  To  visit 
these  and  to  go  from  one  station  to  another  preaching  and  baptizing 
the  children  was  "  something  like  a  shepherd  setting  his  mark  upon 
bis  sheep  and  then  letting  them  go  in  the  wilderness"  [45].  In 
some  remote  districts  the  people  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
■Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  her  long  neglect  of  them. 
Many  natives  came  forward  and  offered  their  services  gratuitously 
as  catechists  [46];  and  in  one  island  an  old  man  of  seventy  "walked 
fifty  miles  in  order  to  partake  of  the  holy  feast "  [47]. 

The  formation  of  the  Bahamas  into  a  separate  see  in  1861  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  its  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Caulfield,  within  a  few 

*  Mr.  Groombridge  died  in  1804 :  Mr.  Rose  in  1804,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  in  1800,  remoTod 
to  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  Richards  to  England  abont  1805  [40a]. 

f  The  Clergymen  aided  by  the  Society  during  this  period  (1886-44)  were  E.  J.  Bogen 
And  C.  Neale,  1886-44 ;  P.  S.  Aldrich,  1840;  F.  T.  Todrig,  1841-2;  W.  Gray,  1844. 
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months  of  his  consecration  [48j.  The  thirteen  years  of  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Venables  (his  successor)  were,  for  the  most  part,  years  of 
disendowment,  destruction  of  Church  property  by  hurricane,  paralysis 
of  trade,  intense  poverty,  and  considerable  emigration.  Yet  the 
Cliurch  progressed.  Between  1867-7  A  forty-five  Churches  were  built 
or  restored  [49J. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Venables'  appointment  the  Society's  Missions 
were  all  in  the  out-islands,  which  were  absolutely  unable  to  maintain 
their  own  Clergy.  **  I  think  the  Society  can  hardly  have  reahzed  the 
Missionary  character  of  the  work  done  here,'*  wrote  the  Bishop,  '*  nor 
the  insufficiency  of  our  local  resources  for  carrying  on  that  work  "  [60]. 
Of  the  Biminis  he  said  **  the  inhabitants  seem  almost  the  most  de- 
graded people  that  I  have  yet  visited.  This  perhaps  may  be  accounted 
for  by  these  two  islands  being  a  great  rendezvous  for  wreckers  "  [61]. 

In  Providence  itself  **  an  instance  of  practical  heathenism ' '  came 
under  his  notice.  **  Three  men  were  digging  on  the  soUd  rock  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  had  been  engaged  in  this  way  for 
•  .  .  eight  years  off  and  on  because  an  Obeah  woman  had  told  them 
of  a  treasure  hidden  there  "  [52]. 

In  the  Island  of  Eleuthera  a  man  once  came  to  the  Bishop  from  a 

Baptist  village  to  say  that  he  '*  had  collected  forty  children  and  formed 

a  Bmiday  School  and  also  that  there  were  fifty  persons  waiting  for 

baptism.*'     A  Clergyman  was   sent  who  baptized  ninety  [68].     Some 

of  the  Missions  were  brought  to  a  remarkable  state  of  efficiency,  the 

poor    black  and  coloured  people  adopting  **  one   of  the  surest  ways 

of  calling  down  God's  blessing  on  ourselves  "  by  contributions    to 

Foreign  Missions.    Nearly  £'80  a  year  w^as  raised  in  this  way  in  one 

parish  (St.  Agnes,  New  Providence),  and  the  Missionary  there  was 

able, " without  the  slightest  discontent,"  to  have  "daily  morning  and 

evening    service    and  weekly  offertory  and  celebration "    [64].     In 

1868  tibe  Bishop  obtained   a   Church  ship,*  the  Message  of  Peace^ 

Writing  of  the  first  visit  in  her,  which   was  to  Andros  Island,  he 

said :  **  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of   the   labours  of  Mr.  Sweeting 

tlie  coloured  catechist  of  the  district.     The  morality  of   the  people 

1^^  bears  a  striking    contrast   to    that  of  other  out-island  settle- 

naents."     One  poor  girl  who  heard  of  the  Bishop's  arrival  followed 

Wm  from  station  to  station  in  order  to  be  confirmed,  her  confirmation 

^ing  her  **a  journey  of  50  miles,  44  accomplished  on  foot  '*  over 

^ed  roads  with  two  creeks  to  ford  [55]. 

The  cyclone  of  1866,  which  overthrew  nearly  one  half  of  the 
.^hurches  in  the  diocese  [50],  was  followed  by  disestablishment  and 
^>8endowment  in  1869,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  that  in 
yne  island  alone  (Eleuthera)  five  congregations  were  for  a  time 
H  without  a  clergyman  [oGa\  Yet  even  in  the  next  year  a  new 
^kion  was  opened  there  among  the  coloured  people,  the  first  service 
^^  held  *'  in  a  small  hut  and  in  the  dark  for  no  candle  could  be 
PJ[<>Cttred"  [57].  With  the  death  of  Bishop  Venables  in  October  1876, 
^  episcopal  income,  hitherto  derived  from  the  State,  ceased.  In 
1?^**^^^^  ^^  *^®  physicians  the  Bishop's  **  illness  was  the  result  upon 
*  «^e  not  naturally  robust,  of  continuous  travel,  irregular  and  often 

tato^^  "*®  ^'  *  Church  ship  was  advocated  by  Archdeacon  Trew  in  1845  as  one 
^^  of  meeting  the  lamentable  spiritual  dcBtitution  then  existing  iu  the  Bahamas  [56aJ«. 
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unwholesome  food,  constant  care  and  unceasing  mental  labour."  From 
his  death-bed  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Society  to  save  the  diocese 
from  "being  blotted  out  of  Christendom  '*  [58}.  The  Society's  response 
was  the  guarantee  of  an  allowance  of  i^200  per  annum,  which  was 
continued  to  his  successor  until  1881,  by  which  time  an  endowment  of 
:^10,000  had  been  provided.  Towards  raising  and  increasing  this 
fund  the  Society  contributed  £1,600  (in  1876-82),  and  for  the  per- 
manent  maintenance  of  the  Clergy  £1,000  (in  1878-88)  [59]. 

Under  Bishops  Cramer-Roberts  (1878-85)  and  Chcrton  (1886- 
92)  the  diocese  has  made  encouraging  progress.  In  1845  the  Com- 
municants numbered  686 ;  in  1870  (the  year  after  disestablishment) 
2,215;  in  1889,  4,727.  In  1845  there  were  only  84  communicants 
in  the  out-islands,  and  1,077  in  1870 ;  there  are  now  over  5,000  [60J. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  work  is  that  while  the  Church  includes 
'^*  a  considerable  section  of  the  white  people  "  in  the  diocese,  its  strength 
^' continues  to  be  and  is  more  and  more*'  in  its  ''hold  upon  the 
coloured  people  "  [61]. 

That  the  Church's  work  has  been  well  done  may  further  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  state  of  Long  Island  in  the  last  century  [see  p.  220] 
with  its  condition  in  recent  years.  In  1870  the  Rev.  J.  Crowther,  a 
coloured  clergyman,  was  appointed  to  St.  Paul's  Mission,  and  this  is 
what  was  reported  of  his  charge  in  1880: — 

"  Not  one  Baptist,  old  or  young,  preacher,  elder,  leader  or  wor- 
fellipper,  has  died  in  his  old  faith  and  communion :  all  have  either  in 
health  or  in  sickness  been  received  into  the  Church.  Many  persons 
are  to  be  seen  kneeling  at  the  altar  of  that  Church  which  they  once 
ridiculed  and  hated  ''  [62]. 

To  take  another  instance.  A  missionary  of  the  American  Church, 
writing  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  1883,  said  :— 

"  This  is  the  grandest  field  for  Church  work  for  coloured  people 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  South.  There  are  7.000  coloured 
people  here.  Many  of  them  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  Nassau.  They  are  the  best  educated  black  people  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  seen  but  one  black  man  at  (-hurch  who  did  not 
take  his  Prayer  Book  and  go  through  the  service  intelligently  and 
devoutly  '*  [63] .  [See  also  results  of  five  years'  work  in  San  Salvador 
by  Rev.  F.  B.  Matthews  in  Mission  Field  for  July  1890  (64].] 

In  connection  with  the  Mission  of  Turk's  Island  the  English  resi- 
dents in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  have  been  occasionally  ministered 
to.  The  Society  made  a  special  grant  for  this  work  at  Puerto  Plata 
in  1877,  but  it  was  not  used.  The  services  held  by  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Crofton  in  1891  were  attended  by  Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  Metho* 
dists,  as  well  as  Anglicans  [65]. 

Statistics.— In  the  Bolianias  and  Turk's  I  sland  (area,  4,085  »q.  miles),  where  (ITW- 
1807  183&-92)  the  Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  73  Missionaries  and  planting 
37  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  884-5),  there  are  now  52,850  inhabitants,  of  whom 
16  500  are  Church  Members  and  5,138  CommunicantB,  under  the  care  of  19  Clergymoi 
and  one  Bishop.    [See  p.  704  ;  see  aho  the  Table  on  p.  252.] 

Befereneet  (Chapter  XXVIII.)~[1]  Jo..  V.  6,  pp.  20-1;  R.  1781,  pp.  85-6.  [2]  Jo, 
V.  6.  p.  75;  A  MSS.,  V.  24,  pp.  12->-6.  [3]  Jo..  V.  0.  pp.  21,  65,  72,  75-6  80-1,  84 ; 
A  MSS.,  v.  24,  pp.  70-8.  l4j  Jo.,  V.  6.  pp.  261-2;  R.  1785,  pp.  60-1.  [51  Jo.,  V.  «, 
pp.  280-2;  R.  1788,  pp.  62-3;  R.  173I>,  p.  6:<.    [OJ  Jo.,  V.  8,  p.  166.    [7]  Jo.,  V.  6, 
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pp.  260-1 ;  B.  1785,  p.  51.    |^8]  Jo.,  V.  7.   pp.  40,  50 ;   U.  17.J8,  pp.  C2-S.    fO:  Jo.,  V.  9, 

p.a4  ;  R.  1785,  pp.  50-1 ;  R.  1741,  pp.  56-7.     |10j  Jo.,  V.  \),  p.  52;  Jo.,  V.  10,  p.  248; 

R-  1742,  p.  54.   pLl]  Jo.,  V.  9,  p.  215 ;  Jo.,  V.  10,  pp.  205-7,  242-5,  828 ;  R.  1743,  p.  56  ; 

R.  1746,  p.  58 ;  R.  1747,  p.  65.    [12]  R.  1768,  pp.  97-9 ;  R.  1764,  pp.  90-4 ;  Jo.,  V.  16, 

TO.  140-1, 205-6,  251-8.  (13]  R.  1770,  p.  82.     fl4 1  R.  1764,  p.  91.     [15]  R.  1768,  pp.  82-8 ; 

B.  1769,  pp.  84-5 ;  Jo.,  V.  17,  i>p.  608-5 ;  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  175-6.    [16]  Jo.,  V.  18,  jm.  175-6  ; 

R,  1760,  pp.  84-6.    [17]  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  80-1.    (18)  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  176.    [19  i  Jo.,  V.  21, 

pp.  88-6,  288,  487,  608 :  see  also  R.  1775,  p.  49.     [20J  Jo.,  V.  22,  pp.  468,  507.     [21]  R. 

1784,  p.  51.     [22]  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  884-5 :  R.  1786,  pp.  2:1-4.     [23]  Jo.,  V.  25,  p.  288.     [24] 

Ja,  V.  25,  pp.  45,  806;  R.  1787,  p.  28;  R.  1790,  p.  40.    [25]  R.  1791,  pp.  66-63;  Jo., 

V.  25.  pp.  869,  881-8,  895-8,  487-40;  Jo.,  V.  26,  p.  137.     [26]  Jo.,  V.  26,  pp.  400,  408-9  ; 

Jou,  V.  26,  pp.  82-8;  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  686-48  ;  R.  1791,  p.  64  ;  R.  1795,  p.  56.     [27]  Jo., 

T.  t6,  pp.  24e-7,  280,  816,  877,  400,  424-5 ;  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  88-96,  171,  178,  182-8,  840-1, 

851,  489.    [28]  Jo.,  V.  26,  pp.  801-8,  817  ;  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  820-1 ;  R.  1794,  pp.  49,  60 ;  R. 

1797,  p.  45.     [29]  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  886 ;  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  216, 834,  852,  424  ;  R.  1796,  p.  46 ;  R. 

1797,  pp.  46-6 ;  R.  1798,  pp.  55-6 ;  R.  1799,  p.  43.   1 30 1  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  184-5, 189-90,  272-8 ; 

B.  1797,  pp.  46-7.    [SOol  Jo.,  V.  27,  pp.  190,  454  ;  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  93, 108  :  see  also  App. 

Jo.  A.,  pp.  644-5.    [811  R.  1798,  pp.  67-8 ;  Jo.,  V'.  27.  pp.  335-8.    [32]  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  100-1 ; 

■R.  1800,  pp.  41-2.     [33]  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  43-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  29,  p.  61 ;  R.  1799,  pp.  4JV-5.    [34] 

Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  198,  801-2  ;  R.  1801,  p.  49.    [35]  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  288.    [36]  Jo.,  V.  28,  p.  197  ; 

B.  1801,  p.  49.     [37]  Jo.,  V.  28,  pp.  861,  489-40 ;  Jo.,  V.  29,  p.  18 ;  R.  1803,  pp.  49,  50 ; 

B.  1804,  p.  49.    [38]  Jo.,  V.  29,  p.  51.    [39]  Jo.,  V.  29,  pp.  12,  13,  50.     [40]  Jo.,  V.  29, 

W- 159, 164,  200-1,  270.    [40aJ  Jo.,  V.  29,  pp.  12,  18,  50,  198.  270 ;  R.  1806,  p.  41.    [41] 

1^  194-6  of  this  book ;  also  the  StatementH  of  Accounts  in  R.  1886-50,  and  Jo.,  V.  44, 

^  151 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  144, 146,  267-8.     [42]  R.  1844,  p.  64  ;  R.  1845,  p.  55  ;  Jo.,  V.  44, 

W.  900-1,  220-1,  249,  819,  886,  862.     [43]  R.  1845,  p.  55.     [44]  R.  1848,  p.  78.     [461  R. 

lH49,p.88;  R.  1868-4,  p.  69.     [46]  R.  1849,  pp.  85-6.     [47]  R.  1859,  p.  77.     [48J  R. 

1W2,  p.  95  ;  R.  1868,  p.  68.    [49]  R.  1865,  p.  67 ;  R.  1876,  p.  107.     [50]  R.  1865,  p.  67. 

f61]  R,  1865,  p.  68.    [62]  R.  1868,  p.  46.    [63]  R.  1867,  p.  65.    [54]  R.  1865,  p.  69.  [66] 

B.  1868,  p.  46.    [65aJ  App.  Jo.  D,  pp.  276-7.    [66]  R.  1866,  p.  69.    [66a]  R.  1870,  p.  44. 

{57]  R.  1871,  p.  82.    TBoJR-  1^76,  p.  107.     [59]  Jo.,  V.  52,  pp.  16,  429-80 ;  Ii  MSS.,  V.  9, 

T»p.  885-6,  889 ;  Jo.,  V.  58,  p.  27 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1881,  p.  18;  Jo.,  V. 

Hp.85;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  44,  p.  271.    [60]  D  MSS.,  V.  95,  No.  182,  I#. 


I»P  I5e^;  M.P.  1890,  pp.  276-7. 
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Cn AFTER  XXIX. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaicm  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  l)y  hira  called  *'  St.  Jago.'*  The 
island  wan  ihvn  densely  peopled  by  Indians,  and  it  soon  recovered  its  native  name  of 
Cho-niaika  ("island  of  sTirings").  The  formal  occupation  of  the  island  by  th« 
Spanish  (roverimieut  in  ITiOi)  us  a  '*  garden "  for  obtaining  provisions,  and  as  » 
*^  nursery  "  for  slaves  for  their  mines  in  America,  resulted  in  the  complete  exiemiinaAiQsi 
of  the  natives,  s«>me  of  whom  were  "  hanged  ...  by  tliirteens  in  honour  of  the  thirteen 
apostles " ;  and  Indian  infants  were  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  bo  devoured.  Cromwell 
wrestf^d  the  ibland  from  Sjiain  in  1(355,  and  it  remained  under  military  jurisdioticm 
until  16(K),  when  a  regular  civil  government  was  established  by  Charles  II.  On  its  cap- 
ture by  the  British  a  largo  body  of  the  Spanish  slaves  (negroes)  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  became  the  origin  of  the  "  Maroon "  population.  Their  numbers  were  con- 
tinually increased  by  runAway  slaves ;  and  tlie  British  settlers  were  harassed  by  their 
attacks  down  to  17115,  when  the  rebellious  population  entirely  submitted,  and  irer» 
removed  first  to  Nova  Scotia  and  afterwards  to  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  meantime  the- 
buccaneers  or  pirates  had  mnde  Jamaica  their  headquarters  for  plundering  the  Spanish 
polonies  and  treasure-ships.  Wealth  incalculable,  thus  derived,  was  poured  into  Port 
Koyal,  which  became  a  scene  of  much  wickedness.  In  1602  Port  Royal  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  Three  tlioustuid  of  the  inhabiUints  wore  engulfotl,  and  0,000  more 
licrished  from  an  epidemic  arising  from  the  l>odies  which  lay  floating  in  shoals  in  the 
harbour.  While  the  city  was  being  restored  it  was  again  destroyed — this  time  by  fine. 
The  planters  brought  upon  themselves  fresh  troubles  by  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
slaves.  Between  1G7H  and  1H3'2  there  were  at  least  27  distinct  and  serious  slave 
rebellions.  In  thai  of  1700,  700  of  the  negroes  were  slain,  some  being  burned  and  some 
fixed  alive  on  the  gibbets  t<:i  die  of  starvation.  Many  destroyed  themselves  in  the  woods 
rather  than  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  their  masters.  During  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
slave  trade,  ending  in  1807,  M0,821  slaves  wen>  imix>rted ;  and  w^hcn  shivery  was  abolished 
in  1833  Jamaica  received  nearly  one-third  of  the  i.'20,000,0(H)  granted  by  England  aa 
(■ompensation  to  the  slaveowners  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.  The  num1>er  of  slaves  thna 
freed  in  the  islaTid  was  30'.),338.  The  Cayman  Islands,  lying  about  100  miles  to  the  N.W^ 
are  appendages  of  Jamaic<i. 

As  early  as  1004  "seven  parishes  were  established"  by  law  in  Jamaica.     "At  this 
time  there  was  only  one  church  on  the  Island  and  five  ministers  two  of  whom  were 
Swi:^s."     In  the  next  six  years  the  number  of  churches  had  increased  U^  five ;  **  but  alas 
my  lords,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  to  H.M.   Commissioners,   "  these   five  do  not 
preach  to  one  third  of  this  Island.    The  plantations  are  at  such  distance  eai<*h  from  otbnTi 
that  it  is  impossible  tr>  make  up  convenient  congregations,  or  find  fitting  places  for  the 
rest  to  meet  in ;  but  they  agree  among  themselves  to  meet  alternately  at  each  others 
houses,  as  the  Primitive  Christians  did,  and  there  to  pray,  read  a  chapiter,  sing  a  psalm^ 
and  home  again  ;  so  that  did  not  the  acc«ssors  to  this  Island  come  men  and  women,  and 
Ko  well  instnicted  in  the  articles  of  our  faith  in  their  own  countries,  it  might  well  be 
feared  that  the  Christian  religion  would  l>o  quite  forgot,  or  at  least,  little  minded  among*   ' 
them."     The  state  of  things  in  1683  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch :  "  There-^ 
are  as  yet  not  above  nine  ciiurclies.     All  the  ministers  are  sober,  ortlunlox  and  good    J 
men.     None  but  such  as  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  arc  n^eonimended  by — ' 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  London  can  be  admitted.     They  have  institution  und  induction 
an  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  this  island ;  they  have  clerks,  keep  records 
marriages  "  &c. ;  *'  tliey  have  also  churchwardens,  vestries  "  [Ij. 

The  Society's  connection  with  Jamaica  began  1703  by  allowing  £ 
towards  replacing  books  of    "Commissary  Bennett,"*  who  was  in  i — 
**  deplorable  condition,"  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  propertj^C 
by  **  a  dreadful  firo  "  which  "  happened  on  Port  Roy  all  "  on  the  9th  or^ 
January,  "leaving  nothing  standing  bvit  ...  2  fforts."     His 
were    **  either   burnt   or  stol'n   away  by   the   Seamen   belonging 
ships,   much  alike  merciless  enemies  with  the  fire."     lie  was 

•  Rev.  Phil.  Bennett,  B.D.  of  0>ford  Unireraity. 
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Qeprlved  of  the  freehold  of  liis  parsonage  by  an  "  Act  of  the  Country 
made  since  the  fire/'  annexmg  ''  Port  Boyall  and  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
to  KingstoTVTi,  prohibiting  any  markett  at  Port  Royall  and  the  Importa- 
tion and  Exportation  of  any  gooils  under  the  penalty  of  £200  forfeiture 
for  every-  fault "  [2]. 

During  the  next  seven  years  grants  for  books  for  themselves  and 
their  flocks  were  allowed  to  several  other  clergymen  *  sent  to  Jamaica 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  1709  and  1710  the  Eev.  S.  Coleby  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Guthrie  were  each  voted  £10  towards  their  passage  [8]. 
Compared  with  other  colonies  Jamaica  was  fairly  supplied  with 
clergymen,  and  only  needed  a  Bishop  to  secure  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Church  on  a  satisfactory  footing ;  the  Society's  efforts  in  this 
direction,  which  began  in  1715,  met  with  obstacles  which  were  not 
removed  until  1821.    [Sec  pp.  194,  744,  752.] 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  Bishop  (Dr.  0.  Lipscomb)  in  Jamaica 
in  February  1825  he  **  foimd  21  parishes  with  a  rector  and  curatq 
assigned  to  each,  whose  salaries  were  provided  by  the  Island-legisla- 
ture.   The  rectories  were  all  filled  up  but  ten  of  the  Island  curacies 
were  still  vacant  from  the  want  of  proper  places  for  the  curate  to 
officiate  in."    By  degrees  this  difficulty  was  removed  and  the  vacancies 
fiBed,  until  in  1884  there  were  5G  clergymen,  95  lay  teachers,  and 
142  schools.     But  the  change  caused  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
'^•groes  rendered  necessary  **  at  least  double  the  number  of  places  of 
'Worship  without  interference  in  fields  occupied  by  Dissenters."     One 
chutch.  could  contain  only  lialf  the  number  of  its  communicants,  and 
^^  number  of  people  "actually  collecting  around  the  doors  and 
.^dows  of   the  buildings "  (churches)   amounted  on  the  whole  to 
*^eral  tliousands.     **  So  general "  was  the  "  disposition  ...  in  favour 
'^  the  Church  of  England,"  and  so  great  "was  the  anxiety  for  in- 
**^ction,"  that  the    Bishop  wrote  in   1884,    **we  are   obliged   to 
*5*iiowlei3ge  our  exertions  and  usefulness  only  limited  by  our  means 
^  Stipplying  Schools  and  School  Masters"  r4j. 

..    -Jamaica  shared  largely  in  the  Society's  Negro  Instruction  Fund  [6]. 

.^  ^om  this  source  began  in  1885  [sec  pp.  194-5],  and  by  the  next  year 

2J^<5  additional  clergyment  were  at  work  in   the   island,  a   Central 

"*^col  was  training  teachers,  and  the  "  National  School  Establish- 

^^Ut,"  which  was  rapidly  extending  itself,  was  tlius  reported  of: — 

^^**  We  have  had  nothing,  before  it,  worthy  the  name  of  School :  its  effects  on 
—^  Isnguage,  habits,  and  minds  of  the  rising  coloured  and  negro  populations  are 
^"^^Iculable :  the  disposition  to  advance  its  interests  is  every  day  growing  stronger 
^  tliig  country.    Since  its  introduction  into  Jamaica,  it  has  succeeded  in  placing 

7^*^  chihhen  under  instruction,  and  that  too,  by  masters  trained  by  the  Super- 

®^dent  of  the  Central  School  "  [?;. 


-.  *  1705,  Dec.  21,  lUv.  A.  Auchcnleck.  £V» ;  Rev.  G.  Wright,  £15.  170«,  Fob.  2S 
.*Jj^--Roe,  £15.  1707,  April  i>,  Itov.  K.  Shuiiks,  £15;  Nov.  21,  R«v.  —  Canningliam, 
^;  Hey.  J.  Thompson,  £15.  1709,  Deo.  UJ,  Rev.  —  Fonk,  £5.  1710,  Jan.  20,  Rev.  W. 
P*ttuie,£15.  Mr.  Wright  "ptvwned  and  Hold  "  Home  of  the  hookn  "in  his  nece^Kity  at 
^P*Woaih  before  coming  to  the  Inland"  ;  but  hiH  successor,  the  Rov.  W.  Johnston,  of 
^  Aodrew'ft,  Jamaica,  who  gave  this  explanation,  repaid  their  value  to  the  Society  in 

The  firftt  Missionaries  appointed  on  tlie  Societv's  list  were  (in  Jamaica)  Revs.  G. 
J*yn,  W.  S.  Coward,  H.  L.  Yates,  A.  F.  Oiraud,  T.  Wharton,  G.  A.  Waters,  W.  Broudlev, 
*Mitch»U,  D.  Fidler;  (in  the  Grand  Caymanas)  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson  [0]. 
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The  general  efifect  of  the  reh^aous  instruction  on  the  negroes  19 
thus  described  by  the  Bishop  in  1887 : — 

**  No  one  who  has  witnessed,  as  I  have  lately  witnessed,  the  large  proportion 
the  apprentices,  *  panting,  like  the  hart  for  the  waterbrooks,  and  being  athini 
the  living  God,'  coud acting  themselves  on  this  day  with  strict  propriety  ■ 
decorum— repairing  in  crowds  to  God's  house— reading,  or  acquiring  the  powes 
read,  the  inspired  Scriptures  —fervently  joining  in  the  impressive  liturgy  of 
Churcli—  renewing  their  baptismal  vows  in  order  to  their  becoming  duly  qnalL: 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  no  one  who  has  seen  these  things,  can  poHK 
doubt,  that  *  the  fear  of  the  I^ord  is  the*  beginning,'  not  only  of  aU  '  wisdom,* 
of  all  civilisation,  of  all  advances  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings — the  only  1 
method  of  preparing  their  minds  for  unfettered  rights  and  unrestricted  freeA 
.  •  •  The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  this  subject  is  strong  in  proportion  to  tt 
having  been  so  long  estranged  from  so  rational  an  indulgence.  It  is  a  new  sen 
whose  keenness  and  relish  is  enhanced  from  its  being  exercised  for  the  first  Ha 
In  default  of  proper  places  of  worship,  they  will  resort,  for  the  purposes  of  ooc 
munion  and  devotion,  to  '  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  ' — they  will  hide  then 
selves  in  the  woods— they  will  meet  by  '  the  river-side ' — they  ¥rill  revere  the  piM 
•  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  mode.'  .  .  . 

*' Again,  with  respect  to  those  obvious  efTerts  resulting  from  these  measnreflo 
our  civil  i>olity,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws,  I  am  enabled  to  state  0 
authority,  that  our  courts  of  justice  are  no  longer  disgraced  by  that  utter  u 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  so  kff 
impeded  the  course  of  justice  itself.  Instances  have  lately  occurred,  where  il 
testimony  of  the  younger  apprentices  has  been  marked  by  a  clearness,  a  predsio 
and  accuracy,  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  the  improving  effects 
religious  education,  and  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  those  awful  sanctions  aj 
appeals,  which  can  alone,  by  evidence,  arrive  at  the  truth  in  the  investigation 


crime." 


"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  change  now  in  progress  here,  which  is  notio 
by  his  Kxcellency  the  Governor,  and  every  functionary  connected  ^^nth  the  Gk>ver 
ment  has  been  brought  about  in  no  small  measure  by  the  liberality  of  the  Society"  [( 

In  1888  the  vestries  of  the  island  began  to  come  forward  uril 
such  a  sense  of  tlie  necessity  of  religious  instruction  that,  said  U 
Bishop,  "  the  difficulty  will  now  rather  be,  to  meet  their  grants  for  11 
moieties  of  Curntes'  and  Teachers'  salaries  with  an  equal  sum  firoi 
the  funds  of  the  Societies  tliat  lend  their  aid.  In  effecting  th 
improvement  and  establishing  this  disposition  •  .  .  the  principle  npc 
which  the  Society  .  .  .  have  lent  their  aid  has  mainly  contributed  "  [i 

The  erection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Annandale,  in  IM 
supplies  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  negra 
and  coloured  classes  towards  Christianity.  The  proprietor  of  0 
estate  gave  the  land  and  materials,  the  Jamaica  Government,  H 
Bishop,  and  others  added  contributions,  but  more  gratifying  still  "  H 
apprentices  on  the  Estate,  of  their  own  free  will  subscribed  aboi 
i!f200  in  money  and  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  days  in  work,"  Bi 
this  too  at  a  time  when  they  were  still  slaves.  So  earnest  ai 
sincere  were  their  efforts  that  **  in  one  day  fifty-six  persons  clean 
about  four  acres  of  virgin,  unopened  woodland."  Their  numbe 
increased  each  week,  and  on  April  7 

'*  from  800  to  1,000  of  the  black  population  pressed  forward  to  hear  the  Word 
the  Living  God  and  to  see  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Temple  devoted  to  E 
Service — the  superstracture  of  which  they  felt  an  honest  pride  in  knowing,  WM 
be  the  result  of  their  own  gratuitous  effort').  .  .  .  From  a  circuit  of  8  and  10  mil 
were  to  be  seen  flocking  on  the  following  Saturdays  (their  only  holidays)  volantee 
ready  and  eager  for  the  appointed  work.  .  .  .  Children  of  tiny  growth  and  thee 
in  their  decrepitude,  joined  in  the  work  with  the  strong  and  healthy  "  [10]. 
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The  day  originally  fixed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 

A^ugtist  1,  1840,  but  the  impatience  of  the  English  nation  led  to  the 

parsing  of  an  Act  anticipating  this  time  by  exactly  two  years  (1838)  [11]. 

The  removal    of    the    yoke    was    received,    "not    by    unseemly 

transports — not  by  degrading  indulgences — not  by  excess  or  riot,  but 

1t>y  a  calm  and  settled  religious  feeling,  consecrating  the  glorious  day 

of  their  emancipation  ...  to  devotional  exercises  and  evincuig  the 

proofs  of  that  Christian    faith    which  they  had  imbibed,  however 

imperfectly,  but  which  so  powerfully  sustained  them  under  that  most 

difficult  of  all  human  trials — sudden  temporal  prosperity.'*     The   con- 

fiimation  of  nearly  9,000  persons  was  reported  in  1840  [12]. 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  Jamaica  during  his 
episcopate  Bishop  Lipscomb,  shortly  before  his  death  m  1843,  stated 
tkatit  was  to  the  "invaluable  assistance  *'  of  the  Society  that  *'this 
diocese  owes,  under  the  Divine  Blessing,  much  of  its  present 
prosperity  "  [13].  The  value  of  the  Society's  aid  was  gratefully  felt 
^od  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants  generally.  The  Island  Assembly 
pissed  an  Act  in  1840  providing  for  the  "  increase  of  the  number 
<^  Curates  in  the  island  .  .  .  from  21  to  42,  with  an  addition  of  £100 
*  year  to  the  stipends  of  the  whole  body,"  so  that  when  Bishop 
Spencer  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1844  the  colony  was  contributing  over 
"8,000,  or  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
o^the  clergy  [14]. 

At  his  primary  Visitation  on  Dec.  12,  1844,  the  Bishop  met  **  a 

^ger  number  "  of  clergymen  (viz.  75)  than  had  "ever  before  been 

**8embled   out    of   England    and    Ireland."      This    "  ecclesiastical 

Jp^onstration  "    had    **a   very  happy   effect  on   the  public  mind." 

•^*rly  in  1845  he  confirmed  4,180  persons,  and   the  results  of  his 

J^i^onal  intercourse  with  his  Clergy  and  people  were  soon  apparent. 

*p^ochial  vestries  which  had  withheld    grants   became  **  liberal  in 

*p^ir  supplies"   to   the   National    Schools,   already  educating  7,000 

J**ildren  ;  local  contributions  for  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  Church 

"Ridings  increased,  one  individual  giving  £5,000  for  the  erection  of  a 

^'^^pel  at  Highgate,  and  the  co-operation  afforded  by  the  magistrates 

''^d.  vestries  was  **  universal "  [15]. 

The  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  Bishop  to  institute  a  Diocesan 
^virch  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  his  Charge  to  the 

/*  Froi%the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  my 

^'^unation  the  first  and  best  Missionary  Society  in  the  whole  world,  this  Diocese  ia 

*^^  deriving  aid  to  the  annual  amount  of  /'3,000.     To  the  continuance  of  thirt 

""^^pificent  assistance  we  cannot,  however,  look  forward  beyond  the  year  1847,  at 

T*j|ch  period,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  Society  in 

^half  of  the  West  India  Colonies  will  be  finally  withdrawn.     In  anticipation  of 

~^^>c  changes  and  reductions,  it  is  clearly  our  duty,  not  only  to  organize  such  a 

*l^^^  Institution  as  may  prevent  any  detriment  to  the  Church  of  Jamaica ;    but  I 

^'^  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  every  Pastor  in  this  land  should  personally 

^^tribute  also  to  the  Funds  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  obtain  for  it  the  annual 

^^tributions  of  at  least  the  richer  members  of  his  flock  *'  [16], 

The  aid  of  the  parent  Society  to  Jamaica  was  "  expended  in  the 
?J^*ecution  of  a  work  as  purely  Missionary  in  its  character  '*  as  any 
^\  had  been  undertaken  by  it  **  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
**^try"  [17].    The  fruitfulness  of  that  work  was  well  manifested  at 
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Dallas,  in  the  Port  Boyal  Mountains,  where  two  years*  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Colin  M*Lavbrty  resulted  m  the  gathering  of  "  nearly  1,000 
converts,"  the  completion  of  the  church,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
station  by  the  Government  as  an  island  curacy,  the  Society's  allowance 
being  set  free  for  other  Missions  [18]. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  the  Negro  Instruction  Fund  the  Society*s 
expenditure  in  Jamaica  was  reduced  to  the  support  of  a  few  clergy- 
men. One  of  these,  the  Bev.  J.  Mokrib  of  Eeynsham,  reported  in 
1857  the  capture  of  a  former  slave  who  had  hved  twenty  years  in 
ignorance  of  his  emancipation.  To  escape  a  flogging  he  and  two 
others  fled  from  one  of  the  estates  into  the  Nassau  mountains, 
where  for  many  years  they  avoided  the  Maroons  whose  business  it 
was  to  hunt  them.  At  last  one  died,  a  second  was  taken,  and  after  a 
long  interval  the  third  also,  but  it  was  diflicult  to  make  him  under- 
stand  that  **  free  is  come.**  When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Morris  the 
most  intelligent  thing  that  could  be  drawn  from  him  was  that  "  the 
Great  Massa  make  all  we.**  But  after  four  months*  instruction  he 
was  baptized  [19]. 

Hardly  less  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion  were  some  Africans 
who  had  been  taken  from  a  slaver  by  a  British  ship  and  brought  to 
Jamaica.  One  Sunday  after  service  they  came  to  Mr.  Morris  desir- 
ing "  to  be  christened  *' ;  but  on  being  asked  why,  they  said,  '*  Because 
all  Creole  christen.**  Of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  they  had  no  noiioa 
whatever.  All  that  they  had  ever  learnt  in  Africa  about  religion  was- 
**  that  there  is  a  great  Being,  who  lives  up  above,**  whom  they  ci^^* 
'^Sham.** 

This  suggested  Matthew  xxi.  25  and  other  texts  to  the  Missiomu-x 
to  whom  it  seemed  remarkable  **  that  the  Divine  Being  should 
called  by  this  name,  in  a  place  so  far  from  Syria.**     In  preference 
returning  to    the  Congo,  where  *'  kill  too  much  '*  prevailed,   tS 
remained  in  Jamaica  and  after  instruction  were  received  into  Chri^ 
flock.     In  less  than  two  years  Mr.  Morris  admitted  109  persons 
Holy  Communion,  and  in   18G8  the  commimicants  in  his  dislc 
numbered  1,216  [20]. 

The  provision  made  bv  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  the  suppor-; 
the  Church  admitted  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Society's  gran^ 
Jamaica  at  the  end  of  1865  [21]. 

There  were  then  in  the  island  92  beneficed  clergy  supported 
the  State,  each  having  an  average  distiict  of  60  square  miles  an< 
cure  of  8,240  souls.     But  it   was  computed   that  this  left   200, 
persons,  or  two-fifths  of  the  population,  **  wholly  inaccessible  to 
ministrations    of  the   Clergy,   or  of  the   ministers  of  any  relig 
denomination.*'     The   Diocesan    Church  Society    organised  in 
did  much  to  supply  the  want ;  but  on  December  31, 1869,  disestul 
ment  and  disendowment  were  introduced,  and  the  Church  was  le 
the  Clergy  vacated)  with  no  property  sa\e  a  few  parsonages  or  gle 
small  value,  no  endowments,  and  with  few  members  able  to  help  < 
at  the  cost  of  real  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  With  commendable  < 
a  Diocesan  Synod  was  formed  (in  January  1870)  and  one  of  if 
fruits  was  that  almost  every  congregation  began  to  raise  a  Su 
tion  Fund ;  and  with  the  prompt  aid  of  £1,000  from  the  Soci 
Church  in  the  diocese  has  been  successfully  re-estabUshed 
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basis  of  volontar}'  support  [22.]     A  small  sum  (£205)  was  also  gi*anted 
by  the  Society  in  1880  towards  the  Bishopric  Endowment  [28]. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Jamaica  *'  a  large  portion 
of  the  permanent  spiritual  work  accomplished  in  the  diocese  .  .  .  and 
of  the  present  influence.and  power  of  our  Church  *'  there  "  has  resulted 
from  the  work  directly  commenced  and  sustained  for  many  years  by 
the  S.P.G."  [24].  Gratitude  for  the  Society's  help  has  been  shown  by 
A  commemoration  of  its  last  jubilee  in  '*  every  church  and  chapel  in 
the  diocese  **  [25]  and  by  frequent  offerings  since  to  the  Society's 
treasury* 

Statistics. — In  Jamaica  (area,  4,103  sq.  miles),  where  (1885-C5)   the  Society  haH 

^i>^ted  in  maintaining  Hi  Missionaries  and  planting  87  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 

Dp.  885-^),  there  are  now  689,491  inhabitants,  of  whom  116,224  are  Church  Members 

«nd  84,000  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  84  Clergymen  and  2  Bishops.    [See  p.  764  ; 

^  alto  the  Table  on  p.  252.] 

Reference*  (Chapter  XXIX.)— [1]  R.  1848,  pp.  22-8.    [2]  Jo.,  V.  1,  June  18,  1708 ; 

A  MSS.,  V.  1,  p.  79.  ■  [8]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Dec.  80,  1709,  Jan.  20, 1710.    [3a]  Jo.,  V.  1,  April  19 

w>d  May  17, 1706,  Jan.  20, 1710 ;  Jo.,  V.  8,  Feb.  11,  1716.     [4]  R.  1884-5,  pp.  207-12; 

^- 1848,  p.  28.    [51  See  pp.  104-6  of  this  book ;  also  the  Statements  of  Accounts  in  R. 

IWfr^,  and  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  428-4 ;  Jo.,  V.   44,  pp.  5,  6,  18,  44,  54-5, 126-6,  164,  172, 

W6-7, 198,  220-1,  225,  287,  808,  842-8,  847-8,  862,  891 ;  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  144-6,  208-9, 
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'«J  Jr.P.  1870.  pp.  174-5 ;  M.F.  1872,  pp.  168,  178 ;  Jo.,  V.  51,  pp.  290-1 ;  R.  1881, 

j"^-  *54-6.     [23]  Jo.,  V.  58,  pp.  860-1.     -24^  R.  1881,  p.  154.     [26]  R.  1852,  p.  49. 
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CHAPTEll   XXX. 

MOSKITO  {or  MOSQUITO)  SHORE,  BAY  OF  HONDURAS. 

The  coast  was  discoTered  by  CoInmbuR  in  1502,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  settled 
by  British  adventurers  in  connection  with  Belize.  [See  p.  288-1  ^^  1741  Gheorge  II. 
appointed  Commissioners  for  Belizt%  Kuatan,  and  Bonaeca,  who  resided  at  Roatan.  By- 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1786  England  agreed  to  relinquish  the  shore. 

In  acknowledging  a  supply  of  the  Bishop  of  Man*s  Essay  towards  an 
Instruction  for  the  Indians,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peat,  Rector  of  Jamestown, 
Jamaica,  took  occasion  in  1742  to  draw  the  Society's  attention  to  the 
Moskitos,  a  nation  of  Indians  which  fled  before  the  Spaniards  in  their 
American  conquests  and  had  never  submitted  to  them,  but  lived  mostly 
on  one  side  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  in  the  islands  of  it,  where  some 
Enghshmen  resided  among  them.  For  some  years  they  had  declared 
themselves  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  earnestly  desured 
to  be  united  both  in  religion  and  government.  This  attachment  arose 
from  the  support  afforded  them  against  the  Spanish  yoke,  to  which  they 
liad  so  great  an  abhorrence  that  they  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to  sacri* 
lice  their  lives  against  the  enemy.  Encouraged  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Peat 
with  others  of  the  Jamaica  Clergy  subscribed  £50  towards  a  Mission  to 
the  Moskitos,  who  in  testimony  of  their  affection  for  the  English  sent 
five  youths  of  their  principal  famihes  to  be  educated  in  Jamaica  in  1748. 
One  was  taken  care  of  by  Governor  Trelawney,  the  others  by  four 
merchants.  The  youths  were  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  seemed  quit-e 
satisfied  with  their  situation.  In  reply  to  enquiries  Governor 
Trelawney  sent  the  Society  a  copy  of  this  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Moskitos : 

••  Moskito  Shore,  May  19, 173iK 

"  Sir,  We  your  lawful  subjects  do  thank  you  for  your  care  and  assistance  to 

us,  in  offering  us  commissions,  and  assisting  us  in  any  lawful   occasion.      We 

humbly  beg  you  will  help  us  with  the  following  things :  a  Commission  for  Edward, 

King  of  the  Moskitos  ;   a  Commission  for  William  Britten,  (lovernor ;   General 

Hobby,  now  lying  dangerous  sick,  we  desire  a  blank  for,  in  case  of  his  death,  ta 

make  his  son  General ;  a  Commission  for  Thomas  Porter  and  Jacob  Everson,  being 

captains  of  his  Majesty's  Perriaguas ;    as  likewise  your  assistance  in  sending  us 

some  Powder,  shot,  flints,  small  arms  and  cutlasses,  to  defend  our  country  and 

assist  our  Brothers  Englishmen  ;    and  a  good  Schoolmaster  to  learn  and  instruct 

our  young  Children,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian  Faith.      All  we 

beg  that  he  may  bring  with  him  is  Books  and  a  little  salt ;  as  for  any  thing  else  we 

will  take  care  to  provide  for  him  and  a  sullicient  salary  for  his  pains.    We  likewise 

promise  him,  that  he  shall  have  no  trouble  to  look  for  victuals,  nor  any  provisions ; 

for  we  shall  take  care  to  provide  for  him  such  as  our  country  can  afford.      These 

necessaries  we  humbly  beg  you  will  assist  us  with  and  we  always  shall  be  ready 

upon  a  call  to  serve  you,  and  take  care  of  any  of  your  lawful  subjects  and  our  own 

country.    We  humbly  beg  leave  to  title  ourselves 

•*  Your  true  subjects  and  loving  brothers, 

**  Thomas  Porter  )  r'««*„.«c,  »»  "Edward,  King  elect. 

..  ,  ,,  .'  Captams.  ^ 

*•  Jacob  Everson    )      * 

Governor  Trelawney  also  reported  that  a  ^lissionary  would  be  safe 
among  the  Moskitos,  the  Spaniards  having  for  a  long  time  given  over 
the  thoughts  of  conquermg  them,  that  the  Council  of  Jamaica  approved 
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the  design  of  a  Mission,  and  *'  to  speak  ]iis  own  thoughts  of  it,  those 
Indians,  besides  the  claim  they  have  in  common  with  other  savages,  to 
the  charity  of  the  Society,  have  a  demand  in  justice  upon  the  nation,  as 
they  have  learned  most  of  their  vices,  particularly  cheating  and  drink- 
ing from  the  English,  they  ought  in  recompcnce  to  receive  some  good,  and 
learn  some  virtue  and  religion  too."    The  way  had  already  been  prepared 
for  a  Missionary.    A  Mr.  Hodgson  had  been  sent  to  the  Moskito  Shore 
with  80  soldiers,  with  the  immediate  intention  of  heading  the  Indians 
against  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  Enghah  were  at  war.      But 
(jovemor  Trelawney  "  had  it  always  greatly  in  view  to  civilize  them 
too,*'  and  charged  Mr.  Hodgson  to  use  liis  utmost  endeavours  to  do  so. 
This  he  did  with  some  success,  and  set  a  man  to  teach  their  children* 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  Missionary,  but  in  1747  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Prince,  a  former  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  New  England 
(who  having  conformed  had  received  ordination   from   the  Bishop 
of  London),  was  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  settle  at  Black  Biver.    The 
Governor  and  Assembly  of  Jamaica  voted  him  a  gift  of  £100,  but  he  died 
in  1748,  **a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Rattan,"  an  island  where  an 
English  settlement  had  been  begim  [1]. 

A  successor  could  not  be  obtained  until  17G7,  when  Mr.  Christian 

Fkederick  Post  informed  the  Society  that  he  had  been  some  years 

engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Indians  and  the  English  on  the  Moskito 

Shore,  and  having  received  an  **  invitation  from  the  Musice  at  Mustce 

^reek  to  come  and  live  among  them,'*  he  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to 

^fiult  his  friends  on  the  subject.      In  consideration  of  his  *'  extra- 

^J'finary  character  and  usefulness,"  the  Society  gave  him  a  gratuity 

'^f  hig  past  services  and  appointed  him  catechist,  in  which  capacity  he 

'^lied  the  Mission  on  Good  Friday  1708  [2]. 

.  The  Rev.  T.  Warren,  who  followed  in  1709,  found  Mr.  Post  **a 

Ijj^^s,  laborious,  well  meaning  man  .  .  .  his  life  .  .  .  irreproachable  "; 

'^^    inhabitants  included  about   50  whites,  a  few  of  mixed  races, 

and     f^QQ  negroes ;  but  the  people  were  disunited,  and  several  were 

^^isposed  to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel."    At  Black  River  there  was 

J^    <ihurch  or  parsonage,  and  service  was  held  in  **  the  Superinten- 

??^^*8  Hall  "  [8].     During  his  short  stay  Mr.  Warren  baptized  about 

y^  Xndians  and  Mestizes,  from  two  to  forty  years  of  age,  including  the 

^?^Hito  King  and  Queen,  three  of  their  sons,  and  Admiral  Israel,  a 

clue^,  also  an  '*  adult  Mestiphinaphina "  (**  the  third  remove  from  an 

j^^^Ji**).      Ho  also  made  a  **  voyage  .  .  .  along  the  shore  in  a  cock- 

,7JJl^»'' visiting"  every  British  settlement  .  .  .  except  one,"  and  making 

^^Xiself  known  to  almost  every  white  or  Meztize  inhabitant."     He 

^^^ed  greatly  from  fatigue  and  illness,  and  withdrew  in  1771  to 

^•^^^Buca,  but  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Mission  [4 J. 

,  ^^is  successors,    the  Revs.   R.   Shaw   (1774-0)   and  —  Stanford 

[J^*r*  C3-7),  were  also  unable  to  bear  the  climate,  the  heat  of  which  was 

A*j*^08t  intolerable."    The  former  opened  a  school  and  taught  the  poor 

cbil^jgjj  of  the  place  six  hours  a  day  —the  negroes  and  mulattos  being 

"surprising  apt  to  learn."  The  departure  of  Mr.  Stanford  was  hastened 

y,    the  lack  of  local  support,  **  his  salary  being  scarce  sufficient  to 

^^harge  doctors'  and  lodging  bills."     He  baptized  120  Indians  and 

Ti^^oes,  but  amongst  the  whites  there  had  been  *'  neither  marriages 

^^  baptisms,"  and  he  became  convinced  that  until  the  place  was 
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established  and  protected  as  a  British  Colony,  a  clergyman  could  not 
be  maintained  among  them  [5]. 

Mr.  Post,  though  also  tried  by  sickness,  was  enabled  to  remain — 
baptizing  •*  Whites,  Mustees,  Lambos,  Mulattos,  Indians,  and  Negroes  " 
— spending  and  being  spent  for  his  flock — who  were  brought  to  regard 
**  as  honourable  " — marriage — **  which  was  formerly  held  in  contempt." 
As  he  could  '*  not  help  being  charitable  and  hospitable,''  in  one  year  *'  he 
entertained  and  lodged  240  souls  .  .  .  from  his  small  income  and  liis 
own  industry,'*  his  liberality  drawing  from  his  wife  the  complaint  that 
he  would  **  leave  nothing  when  he  dies  but  a  beggar's  staff."  His 
works  of  love  and  mercy  were  continued  until  he  was  ousted  by  the 
Spaniards.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Spain 
the  Moskito  Shore  had  been  involved  in  troubles,  and  for  three  years 
(1781-4)  Mr.  Post  had  to  traverse  the  desert  **  with  little  other  shelter 
.  .  ^  than  the  canopy  of  heaven."  At  a  minute's  warning  he  and  his 
wife  were  forced  to  fly  for  protection  and  to  sue  for  pity  from  *•  the 
Savage  Indians  "  in  the  woods,  where  they  remained  for  20  months, 
often  •*  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  without  the  least 
shelter  to  cover  their  heads."  When  at  last  they  could  return  it  was  to 
find  that ''  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  their  habitation  and  killed  all 
their  cattle."  Reduced  by  poverty  and  sickness,  he  obtained  from 
Colonel  Laurie,  the  Commandant  of  the  Shore,  six  months'  leave  of 
absence.  But  the  relief  came  too  late  :  Mr.  Post  died  at  Philadelphia 
on  April  29,  1785,  having  earned  a  good  report  as  a  faithful  labourer 
among  "different  heathen  nations"  for  50  years,  nearly  20  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  Society's  service  [G]. 

An  opportunity  for  the  Church  to  re-occupy  the  field  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  found  until  1840,  when  the  Rev.  M.  Newport,  Chaplain 
at  Belize,  applied  to  the  Society  "on  behalf  of  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
kito nation  for  assistance  in  establishing  and  maintaining  Missions 
and  schools  among  his  subjects."  The  feeling  of  the  Moskitos 
towards  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  remained  imchanged;  they 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  their  country  (which 
now  extended  *'  from  about  the  9th  to  the  16th  degree  of  North  Lati- 
tude, and  from  the  sea  coast  inward  to  the  western  boundary"),  but 
voluntarily  acknowledged  alliance  to  Great  Britain,  the  sincerity  of 
which  was  proved  "  by  fidelity  and  devotedness  to  every  person  and 
thing  bearing  the  British  name,"  and  the  Union  Jack  even  formed  a 
quartering  in  their  national  colours.  The  existing  king  (**  R.  ('. 
Frederic  ")  had  been  educated  in  Jamaica  and  crowned  in  St.  John's 
Church,  BeHze,  in  1825,  where  also  his  son  (**  William  Clarence  ")  was 
baptized  in  February  1840.  Having  been  **  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England  himself  "  the  king  now  desired  that  the  said  Church 
••  should  be  the  established  religion  in  his  country,"  but  with  toleration 
to  other  persuasions  licensed  by  himself  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  towards  effecting  this  he  appointed  Mr.  Newport 
•*  Commissary  of  Religious  Instruction  with  full  Ecclesiastical  power." 
The  application  was  supported  by  the  Superintendent  of  British  Hon- 
duras and  other  residents  at  Belize.  Though  not  then  prepared  to 
place  Missionaries  in  the  Moskito  country  itself,  where  neither  pro- 
tection nor  assistance  could  be  extended  by  the  IBritish  Government, 
the  Society  expressed  its  readiness  to  contribute  to  a  Mission  among 
that  nation  conducted  from  Belize  [7J. 
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So  far  as  the  Society  was  concerned  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
farther  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter  beyond  that  reported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica  in  1848.     Writing  on  November  20  he  said  : — 

''  The  Society  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  hearing  that  after  the 
consecration  of  oar  Uttle  mountain  Church  at  Conington,  on  the  18tb 
inst.,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  the  young  King  of  Mosquito^ 
who  came  hither  principally  for  that  purpose  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  first  convictions  of  Christian  faith  which  have  evidently  taken  hold 
of  the  mind  of  this  young  prince,  argue  well  for  the  gradual  conversion 
of  his  subjects,  and  if  it  were  within  the  Charter  and  power  of  the 
Society  to  estabhsh  a  Mission  at  Blewfields,  the  capital  of  his  domin- 
ions, they  would  add  to  their  history  the  record  of  another  triumph  of 
the  Cross,  well  worthy  of  the  name  and  object  of  the  Society  "  [8]. 

KoTE. — In  some  of  the  earlier  ReportB  of  the  Society  the  accounts  of  the  Moskito 
J^Udon  were  printed  under  the  heading  "  Florida,"  and  from  this  error  many  persona 
'^tq  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Society  has  had  Missions  in  Florida,  which  is  not  the 
«ase. 


^\^*  pp.  11,  466-7  ;  Jo.,  V.  21,  pp.  251-2,  430-1 ;  Jo.,  V.  22.  p.  148 ;  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  llft-17, 
V-  7~^  ;   R,  1774,  p.  48.    [7]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  326  ;  H  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  127,  101-2;  L  MSS., 
^      ^'  r»P-  58-9;  App.  Jo.  C,  pp.  20-30.     [8]  R.  1848,  p.  77. 
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CIIAniTt  XXXL 

JiRITISH    HONDURAS. 

British  H<)M>ruAS  (on  the  ctiRt  coast  of  Central  America)  was  diacovcred  bj 
Colnmbus  in  1502.  At  an  early  period  its  Rtorcs  of  mahoji^any  and  logwood  attracted 
adventurers  from  Jamaica,  who  about  1G38  cfTected  a  settlement.  The  neighbouring 
Spanish  settlers  endeavoured  to  dislodge  them ;  but  the  British  02cupation  proved  per- 
manent, being  recognisecl  by  trcatleH  with  Spain  (1768, 1783,  and  1786),  and  securect  by 
conquest  in  1708.  In  18(»2  Belize,  an  the  settlement  had  hiUicrto  been  designated,  wat 
formally  constituted  the  colony  of  '*  British  Honduras." 

In  Marcli  177G  tbe  Rev.  R.  Shaw,  the  Society's  Missionary  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Moskito  Shore  [see  p.  2B5]  visited  Honduras  "  for 
his  health,  which  he  recovered  amazingly.'*  "  At  the  request  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  there"  he  preached  among  them,  and  "after  2 
or  8  Sundays  they  met  and  drew  up  an  handsome  call  to  him  .  •  • 
declaring  that  they  had  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  of  having  the 
(iospel  preached."  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  after 
returning  to  the  Moskito  Shore  removed  to  Honduras  in  May  177G. 
He  appears  to  have  remained  there  some  years,  for  in  1785  the  Society 
declined  an  application  from  him  '*  to  be  employed  again  and  sent  to 
the  I5ay  of  Honduras  '  [1 !. 

In  1817  the  magistrates  of  the  settlement  petitioned  for  assistance 
**  to  enable  them  to  comi^lete  the  erection  of  a  very  handsome  church 
at  the  town  of  Belize,"  and  £200  was  voted  for  that  object  by  the 
Society  in  1818  [2!. 

In  1824  the  colony  became  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Jamaica  then 
fonned.  Provision  for  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Belize  was  made 
from  the  Society's  Negio  Instruction  Fund  in  1836  [3],  and  such 
were  "  the  exigencies  of  Belize"  and  so  great  had  been  **  the  exertions 
of  the  Superintendent,  Colonel  Fancourt,  to  strengthen  the  very  weak 
hand  of  the  Church  planted  in  that  important  Colony,"  that  in 
1844  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  sent  there  the  Rev.  C.  Mortlock  (an 
S.P.G.  Missionary  intended  for  the  Caymans)  and  a  schoolmaster. 
In  May  1845  ^Ir.  Mortlock  was  transferred  to  Turk's  Island  and  the 
Society  was  relieved  of  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster  also  [4], 

About  1835  a  settlement  was  formed  at  Rattan  or  Buatan  (an 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras)  by  some  inhabitants  of  the  Caymans 
**  compelled  by  poverty  and  the  exhaustion  of  their  soil  to  emigrate.*' 
In  1H37  they  made  known  their  wants  to  the  Rev.  M.  Newport,  the 
chaplain  at  Belize,  who  set  on  foot  a  school  for  their  children,  which 
for  a  few  years  dating  from  1841  was  assisted  from  S.P.G.  funds, 
lu  1845  he  officiated  to  a  large  congregation  at  Port  MacdonaJd  on 
Saint  John  Key,  baptized  IG  children,  and  visited  every  house  in  the 
settlement.  With  the  aid  of  Colonel  Fancourt,  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Newport  purchased  a  Mission  site  and  provided 
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funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  The  people  contributed  the  labour, 
and  the  building  was  completed  about  1847.  The  settlers  in  Buatan 
then  numbered  1,000,  "  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain,"  and  the  Society 
gave  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  permission  (which  he  did  not  use)  to  assist 
them  from  its  grant  in  supporting  a  clergyman  [5]. 

In  1862  the  Bishop  of  Kingston  (Jamaica)  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  Society  in  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  in  Northern 
l*>ritish  Honduras,  where  for  a  population  of  18,000 — mostly  Spanish 
Indians — there  was  but  one  minister  of  religion,  a  Wesleyan.  It  was 
intended  to  place  two  ^lissionaries  at  Corosal  with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  operations  to  the  natives  of  Yucatan  also.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  18G8  that  the  Bishop  was  enabled  to  send  a  clergyman 
— the  Rev.  A.  T.  Giolma — to  Corosal,  and  in  the  meantime  the  grants 
voted  by  the  Society  in  18C2  and  1865  (as  well  as  a  previous  one  made 
in  1858)  had  lapsed  and  could  not  be  renewed  [6]. 

In  response  to  repeated  appeals  of  Captain  Mitchell  (1875  and 
1876J  the  Society  placed  the  Rev.  J.  H.  CJeare  at  Belize  in  1877  [7]. 
At  tnat  time  there  was  only  one  other  clergyman*  in  the  colony, 
the  Church  having  been  disestablished  in  1872,  and  among  the  6,000 
inhabitants  of  the  town  **  every  phase  of  religion  '*  was  represented, 
l^aily  prayer,  a  weekly  offertory  and  celebration  were  introduced.  Al- 
though marriages  were  rare  among  the  black  people  and  **  almost  all 
^he  children  "  were  **  illegitunate,"  the  blacks  were  **  very  careful  to 
^ye  their  infants  brought  to  baptism,"  and  amid  much  that  was 
^discouraging  not  a  few  faithful  Christians  were  to  be  found  [8]. 

Northern  Honduras  was  occupied  by  the  Society  in  1881.      At 

'^muge  Walk,  a  village  not  far  from  the  Yucatan  frontier,  and  where 

some  years  before  a  frightful  Indian  raid  had  been  made,  Bishop  Tozer 

loujj^j  in  1880  a  West  Indian  regiment  and  a  police  force  occupying 

T^  torts.    **  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  served  by  an  Italian  priest  '* 

^^^x  a  school  attached  was  all  the  provision  that  existed  for  worship 

^^  education.     In  this  **  remote  and  isolated  place  "  Bishop  Tozer 

®P®i:xt  a  Sunday  and  held  three  services,  to  the  joy  of  the  people  who 

^^^o  than  filled  the  court-house,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  [01. 

tj?  ^^  result  of  his  representations  the  Society  in  1881  sent  to  Orange 

,:^ll£  the  Rev.  W.  J.  H.  Banks,  who  rendered  good  service  in  the 

clistj^g^  until  the  end  of  1884,  when  he  resigned  [lOj.     In  the  mean- 

.^^  (1882)  Mr.  Geare  had  also  returned  to  England.    The  Society's 

*1^     to  Honduras  was  not  renewed  in  either  case  [11].     The  provisions 

^^^^e  ordinance  of  disestablishment  in  1872  left  the  Church  without 

^^^*^cient  powers  to  legislate  for  itself.    In  J888  therefore  the  Govem- 

?^^>t  of  the  Colony  held  a  special  meeting  to  confer  on  the  Synod 

j^   jower  it  required,  and  the  necessary  Act  was  passed  in  one  day 

**'^'b.  19)  [12]. 

llarly  in  1880  British  Honduras  *'  organised  itself  on  the  base  of  a 

^t^^jate  diocese  "  and  elected  Bishop  Tozer  of  Jamaica  as  its  Bishop, 

^^c^ition  lYhich,  notwithstanding  his  resignation  of  the  See  of  Jamaica 

*A^^  months  later,  he  **  retained  "  for  about  a  year.     Then,  by  the 

*^Vice  of  Archbishop  Tait,  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  British  Honduras 

y        The  Clmrch  "  establishineut "  had  never  extended  beyond  the  maintenance  of  two 
*^*8yin«n  for  Belize  [8a]. 
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reverted  to  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  [18].  On  March  1, 1891,  Archdeacon 
Holme  of  Antigua  ^as  consecrated  at  Barbados  as  Bishop  of  Hem- 
duras  (this  being  the  first  instance  of  the  consecration  of  an  Anglican 
Bishop  in  the  West  Indies).  But  while  on  his  way  to  Honduras 
Bishop  Holme  was  shipwrecked  and  he  died  at  Belize  on  July  C  [14]. 
The  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  who  a^ain  resumed  charge,  succeeded  in 
eliciting  aid  from  England  (including  £250  per  annum  from  the  Society) 
for  the  support  of  a  successor  [151,  but  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  no  one  had  been  found  to  accept  the  office  [161. 

Statistics. — In  British  Honduras  (area,  0,400  sq.  miles),  wliere  (1844-5, 1877-84)  Uie 
Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  8  Missionaries  and  planting  2  Central  Stations  (ait 
detailed  on  p.  886),  there  are  now  81,471  inhabitants  and  2  Clergjrmen  (number  of 
Church  Members  not  obtainable). 

lieferencea  (Chapter  XXXI.)— fl]  Jo..  V.  21,  pp.  88, 104, 115 ;  Jo.,  V.  24.  p.  187.  r2] 
Jo.,  V.  81,  pp.  282,  356.  [3]  H  MSS.,  V.  0.  pp.  14,  24.  [4]  Ij  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  20,  .'iO, 
($8,  65.  [6J  Do.,  pp.  41,  96,  98-100,  180-1 ;  V.  18,  p.  194.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  800 ;  Ja, 
V.  48,  p.  247  ;  Jo.,  V.  49,  p.  108 ;  R.  1H62,  p.  93 ;  R.  1865,  p.  60  ;  Ij  MSS.,  V.  9.  pp.  174-5, 
177-«1,  188,  185, 196-8,  244,  282-5,  290 ;  L  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  852,  861,  412,  and  V.  14.  p.  17. 
[7]  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  886 ;  L  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  858,  862;  Standing  Committee  Book.  V.  87. 
pp.  62, 176.  [8]  M.F.  1878,  pp.  91-2.  \Sa\  M.F.  1880,  p.  847  ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  221.  |9] 
M.F.  1880,  pp.  847-«.  [10]  R.  1881,  p.  143:  R.  1882,  p.  106;  R.  1884,  p.  105.  L  MSS., 
V.  10,  pp.  69,  72-4.  rilj  Jo.,  V.  54,  p.  85 ;  Applications  Committee  Report.  1882,  p.  17 ; 
R.  1882,  p.  106;  Ii  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  118-14.  [12]  M.F.  1888,  p.  222.  [13]  Ij  MSS.,  V.  9, 
pp.  896-408,  414-21  ;  R.  1890,  i>p.  142,  152.  fl4J  M.F.  1891,  pp.  194-5  ;  R.  1890,  p.  I.*i3; 
I,  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  201-7  ;  R.  1891,  pp.  160-1.  [16]  L  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  210-12 ;  do.,  Y.  15, 
p.  199;  R.  1891,  p.   161.     [16]  R.  1892,  p.  149. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

PANAMA. 

In  1882  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  brought  before  the  Society  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  labourers  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Over 
15,000  Jamaicans  and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
besides  Europeans  and  Americans,  were  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Canal,  numbers  of  whom  were  "  either  communicants  or  followers 
of  the  Church  of  England  " ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  minister  to 
them  [1].  The  Society  voted  £200  towards  the  payment  of  a  chaplain, 
and  in  November  1888  the  Bishop  sent  to  Colon,  the  first  point  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Key,  the  Rev.  S.  Kerr,  and  a  catechist. 
Mr.  Key,  after  assisting  in  organising  the  Mission,  returned  to  Jamaica 
(as  arranged),  leaving  Mr.  Kerr  to  carry  on  the  work  with  the  aid 
of  lay  agents  [2].  Within  twelve  months  a  chain  of  eight  statioDs 
was  established,  stretching  from  Colon  to  Panama.  The  people 
attended  the  services  in  large  numbers,  and  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  In  1885  a  rebellion  broke  out,. 
the  town  of  Colon  was  burnt,  and  Mr.  Kerr  had  to  withdraw  for  a 
time.    His  perils  on  that  occasion  he  thus  described : — 

**  April  \8t — Just  at  7  p.m.  I  went  to  the  freight  house  to  .  .  .  have  my  things 
secured.  Finding  it  closed,  1  returned  to  make  my  way  home,  when  hundreds  of 
persons  were  running  in  every  direction  to  some  place  of  safety.    I  had  not  tinie 
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to  eater  my  gate,  when  the  rebel  anny  had  taken  their  stand  across  tlie  straet, 
with  their  carbines  ready  for  action.  In  a  minute  they  opened  fire  ui)on  thu 
OoTemment  army.  The  balls  whistled  through  the  balcony  of  my  house,  riddled 
chairs,  curtains,  and  the  side  of  the  house ;  but,  providentially,  none  entered  the 
apartments  where  we  were.  The  fight  was  kept  up  four  hours  and  a  half,  incess- 
antly, when  the  rebels  were  repulsed  by  the  Government  army.  One  of  the  rebels 
irlimbed  up  my  balcony  and  bcgiin  to  fire  upon  those  below,  which  excited  my 
family  into  a  scare,  fearing  they  would  open  fire  upon  the  house.  I  howevtr 
"nanaged  to  get  him  away  by -soft  words  of  counsel." 

During  the  fire  Mr.  Kerr  lost  most  of  \m  property,  and  with  000 
others  took  refuge  in  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  few  buildings  which 
escaped  destruction.  **  Among  the  ruins  and  in  the  streets  were  men, 
women,  and  helpless  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms,  who  had  been 
burnt  to  death.'*  After  relieving  the  wants  of  the  starving  refugees 
ifr.  Kerr  paid  a  short  visit  to  Jamaica  [S], 

For  some  months  the  beautiful  church  at  Colon  [consecrated  manjr 
jears  before  by  an  American  Bishop  (Dr.  Potter)]  "  was  used  as('  a 
guard  house  .  .  .  prison  "  and  "  hospital  "  ;  and  "  the  Communion  table 
...  for  eating,  drinking  and  gambling."      Until  the  building  was 
**  restored  .  .  .  cleansed  and  renovated,  and  the  city  rebuilt,  no  work 
was  possible  "  in  the  city.     The  *•  agents  up  the  line,"  however,  re- 
mained at  their  posts,  and  at  no  time  were  ministrations  altogether 
"Suspended.     Iii' October  1885    Christ   Church  was  again  placed  in 
Mr.  Kerr's    charge  [4i,  and  the   Mission   has  been   continued  with 
^ood  results — the    more  recent  stoppage  of  operations  on  the  Canal 
not  having  removed  the  need  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  [5> 
The  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Jamaica  reported  in  1892,  that  **  The  moral 
condition  of  the  people  on  the  isthmus  is  as  low  as  it  can  be,"  and 
were  it  not  for  the  help  of  tiie  Society  it  would  be  **  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  "  Mission  [Oj. 

St.vtisticb. — In  Panama  (area,  47  sc],  miles),  where  (18H3--92)  the  Society  has  assiiito<l 
i»  maintaining  4  MisBionaries  and  pl:intin$;  2  (.'entral  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  HH6}, 
tluere  arc  now  35,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,000  are  Church  Members  and  2&0  C'oni- 
iniuiicants,  ander  the  care  of  2  (*lfr«^^'mon  and  the  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  [.SV^ 
4tl90  the  Table  on  p:  252. J 

Hefrreneei  {ChApioT  XXXII. i— 11  L  MSS.,  V.  10,  p.  28.  [2]  R.  18«4,  pp.  HU-r*. 
rS"  M.F.  1885,  pp.  175,  IHO  :  L  MKS.,  V.  10,  pp.  82-0.  [4]  M.F.  1880,  p.  05;  Ij  MSH. 
V.  10.  pp.  106-13,  122.  L5i  R.  iHsy,  p.  l-JO  ;  R.  1HH<X  \\  187.  \6]  R.  189),  rp.  152, 
161-2. 
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CIIArTEU  XXXIIL 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Guiana,  the  £1  Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Rolci^^h,  was  first  colonised  by  the  Dutch  la 
1580.  UusuccesHful  attenipt8  to  follow  their  example  were  made  by  Raleigh  and  other 
British  adventurers;  but  in  IGiVi  the  settlement  of  an  English  colony  was  effected 
under  Lord  Willoughby.  After  being  held  from  time  to  time  by  Holland,  France,  ancl 
England,  the  country  was  rcKtored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802;  but  in  1808  retaken  by 
England,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded  by  treaty  in  1814.  British  Guiana  includes  the 
settlements  of  Demerara,  Esso<juibo,  and  Berbice,  which  since  1881  have  been  united  in 
one  colony. 

In  1808  there  was  only  one  church*  and  two  ministers  of  religion — "  the  Chaplain  f^ 
QiO  British  forces  and  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church" — in  the  whc4e 
QOlony.  The  evangelisation  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  negro  slaves  was  neglected  by  the 
Dutch ;  but  among  the  former  the  Moravian  brethren  laboured  zealously  from  1785  till 
about  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the  Mission  was  abandoned.  Fresh  efforts  for 
their  conversion  were  made  by  the  CUuirch  Missionary  Society  from  1829  to  185G.  C^ly 
in  the  present  century  the  colonists  began  to  make  some  provision  for  religion  by  the 
erection  of  a  few  churches ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  1824  there  were  not  more  than 
thrcte  clergymen  in  the  colony.  *' Public  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saffon 
Institution,  there  were  none  ";  and  "  the  mass  of  the  population  %  •  .  was  in  an  lieiUhea 
and  uncivilized  state  "  [Ij. 

It  was  to  the  eyangelisaiion  of  these  heathen  masses — the  negroes-*- 
that  the  Society^s  first  efforts  in  Guiana  were  directed.  In  farther- 
ing this  object  the  Negro  Instruction  Fund  [see  pp.  194-6]  provecl 
of  incalculable  value.  Each  of  the  three  provinces  began  to  receive 
aid  in  1835,  and  within  a  year  the  Society  was  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  six  clergymen, t  besides  contributing  to  the  erection 
of  church  and  school  buildings  and  the  support  of  lay  teachers  [2]. 
The  aid  thus  afforded  [8]  did  much  to  effect  a  wholesome  chang^ 
in  public  opinion  among  the  colonists  in  regard  to  negro  eixt- 
cation.  On  this  subject  the  Ciovernment  Inspector  reported  in 
1839  :  **  The  general  voice  is  certainly  in  its  favour,  and  there 
are  but  few  instances  to  be  met  Avith,  in  which  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  resident  Clergy  or  Missionaries  has  not  yet  been  fnlly 
and  frankly  seconded  by  the  good  will  or  munificence  of  gentlemen  in 
possession  or  in  the  charge  of  estates''  [4].  Liberal  grants  both  for 
church  buildings  and  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen  were  made  by 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  in  1841  the  Society  voted  £500  towards— 
the  establishment  of  a  Church  College  in  Demerara  [5]. 

The  year  1842  saw  Guiana  (hitherto  included  in  the  Diocese  oi 
Barbados)  erected  into  a  separate  see.     During  his  first  visitatioi 
Bishop  Austin  •*  confirmed  3,322  persons,   and  visited  every  Churcl 
and  Clergyman  in  his  Diocese."     ^*  The  liberal  aid,  so  bountifull}-^ 
applied "  by  the  Society  was  *'  already  bearing  its  powerful  fruits,* 
the  whole  Diocese  being  "  in  a  satisfactory  state  *'  as  regarded  it^s^ 
Clergy,  **  requiring  only  an  increased  number  of  them,  and  miwearieC-* 
exertions,  to   fix  the  Church  immovably  in    the    affections  of  th^^ 

•  The  first  Anglican  Church,  viz.,  Kt.  (Jeorjje,  was  boilt  in  1800. 
t  Mesfifi.  J.  A.  Anton  and   H.  K.  Itedwar  ^Berbice),  J.  Lugar,  W.  A.   Beckl 
L.  Strong  (Demerara),  and  J.  Ftthergill  (ICtiBoqulbo). 
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people  "  [6].  Wherever  the  Church  had  been  sufficiently  established 
to  bo  felt,  the  attachment  of  the  labouring  population  to  her  was 
marked  by  devotion  and  Hberal  contributions.  At  one  place,  where 
172  persons  were  confirmed,  the  following  incident,  which  occurred 
shortly  before,  showed  how  deeply  the  negroes  had  been  impressed 
by  their  religious  training.  By  the  bursting  of  a  dam  great  destruction 
of  property  was  threatened ;  the  estate  labourers  promptly  united  in 
repairing  the  breach,  but  on  the  next  morning  they  refused  to  receive 
payment  because  the  work  was  "  done  on  the  Lord's  Day  "  [7]. 
Soon  after  his  visitation  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Society : — 

•*  If  we  look  back  twenty  years,  and  ask  the  question,  What  has  the  Society 
done?  the  answer  is,  Before  that  time  we  had  two  Clergymen,  and  a  solitary  place 
of  worship  here  and  there ;  now  our  number  is  twenty  eight ;  nor  can  the  traveller 
proceed  many  miles  through  the  cultivated  districts  without  seeing  the  modest 
ipire,  or  hearing  the  invitatory  notes  of  the  tolling  bell "  [8]. 

Meanwhile  the  District  Committee  of  the  Society,  anxious  to  "  em- 
ploy its  energies  and  funds  in  Missionary  rather  than  in  parochial 
labours,"  had ''  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  hitherto  neglected  Indians.** 
**  While  so  much  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  for  the  negro  race,**^ 
tbey  said, "  the  aborigines  have  not  benefited  by  us  as  might  have  heen 
expected  "  [9J. 

But  the  Clergy  were  *'  too  deeply  sensible  "  of  their  "  immense 
obligations"  to  the  Society  ''not  to  use  their  utmost  energies  in 
forthering  its  designs,"  and  their  congregations  were  also  anxious 
to  extend  to  others  the  blessing  they  had  received  [10]. 

As  early  as  1885  an  attempt  to  evangelise  the  aborigines  of  the 

Biver  Pomeroon  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Duke,  Rector  of 

Holy  Trinity,  Essequibo.    With  the  Society's  aid  he  purchased  an 

^^Huidoned  estate  called  Hackney,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 

^^er,  as  an  endowment  for  a  Mission,  but  it  was  soon  found  advisable 

^^  fix  the  base  of  operations  at  Pompiaco,  some  thirty  miles  higher  up. 

"ith  this  object  the  Rev.  C.  Carter  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett  were 

Jjiit  from  England  early  in  1840,  but  Mr.  Carter  bein^  detained  at 

*'®Hierara,  Mr.  Brett  was  obliged  to  begin  the  Mission  by  himself, 

^one,and  yet  not  alone,"  for  God  was  with  him. 

.     The  site  of  the  Mission  consisted  of  a  strip  of  cleared  land  and. 

M^^ee  small  huts,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  an  old  negress  witU 

*^*'  two  children. 

-  This  poor  woman  did  "  what  she  could  "  to  help  the  Missionary^ 
J^^^iishing  his  hut,  bringing  him  food,  and  nursing  him  with  the  ten- 
j^<^€st  care  during  sickness.  But  the  **  civihsed  settlers  "  in  the  neigh- 
p^^bood  seldom  or  never  attended  service.  The  Indians  at  first 
^oided  Mr.  Brett,  and  would  not  even  hsten  to  him.  This  was  owuig 
^  a  superstition,  emanating  from  their  sorcerers,  that  if  they  were 
^^tructed  "  they  would  get  sick  and  die."  How  at  last,  after  many 
1  ^^ks  of  disappointment,  the  spell  was  broken,  has  thus  been  related 
^  liin: — 

jj^  *'One  day  abont  noon  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  an  Indian  witb  his  son,  a 
g^j^<  boy  aboat  5  years  old  :  and  I  was  still  more  surprised  when  after  a  friendly 
^l^^^^tation  on  his  part,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  instruct  the  child.  I  had  never 
jj^^*^  the  man  before,  and  could  hardly  believe  him  serious  in  his  request.  He  waH 
^"^er,  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  said  that  he  had  just  returned  to  his  'place '  after 
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ft  loiiR  absence.  ...    He  had  been  to  the  moutli  of  the  Essequibo  and  had  seen  the 
MiHsionary  work  which  was  goinj?  on  there.    He  seoned  to  have  his  eyes  opened 
to  the  state  of  the  Indians,  as  living  *  without  God  in  the  world  '  and  expressecl 
disgust  at  the  superstition  of  liis  countrymen  in  serving  devils.     I  found  afterwandH 
tliiit  he  had  been  himself  a  sorcerer,  but  ha<l  broken  his  magical  gourd  in  contempt 
of  the  art  and  cast  away  the  fragments.     He  had  no  idea  of  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  was  lost  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  liodeemer.    He  seemed.^ 
however,  quite  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  his  way  to  the  *  Cvitm^ 
our  Father  *  without  revelation  from  God  Himself,  and  promised  to  come  ovex]^ 
Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday  morning,  that  he  might  see  his  child  and  receiv^ 
instruction.  ...     He  said  his  words  were  trn-c,  and  I  hud  a  day  or  two  after,  proc^ 
thatthey  were  so,  by  his  bringing  not  only  the  boy,  but  his  eldest  daughter.  .  .  .   Tl^ 
next  Sunday  he  brought  his  wife,  and  the  Sunday  after  ...  his  wife's  four  sister  as- 
with  the  husbands  of  three  of  them,  two  other  Indians,  and  several  children  — wk^ 
nearly  tilled  my  humble  habitation  and  increased  the  number  of  Indian  childr^si 
at  school  to  four.     These,  of  course,  had  to  be  taught  their  alphabet,  and   ift:^ 
ailults  likewise  who  all  expressed  their  detennination  to  learn  the  Word  of  God    ^ 
which   the    majority  have    certainly  adhered.      Saci-barra  (Beautiful  Hair) ^     c* 
«Oornelius,  as  he  was  named  at  his  baptism,  was  regular  in  supplying  his  childr-i^j 
-with  food,  and  frequently  also  brought  me  ganie,  so  that  I  was  not  so  much  cso"^- 
fined,  as  before,  to  salt  provisions,  or  the  small  quantity  of  fish  I  could  catch    in 
|iie  river. 

'*  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  work  on  the  "Pomeroon.   A  single  In4liefc'''i 
Avhom  I  had  never  seen,  was  induced  by  his  secret  convictions,  to  come  forwi»^^ 
and  break  by  his  example— the  more  powerful  as  he  had  once  been  a  sorcerer  — 
spell  which  seemed  to  counteract  my  efforts.     Truly  this  Mercy  proceeded  fr 
(fod  alone— Whose  Spirit,  without  the  labours  of  the  Missionary,  had  prepAC 
the  hearts  of  this  interesting  family  "  [li;. 

Of  the  Indian  superstition  of  Peiism  Mr.  Brett  wrote  (March         ' 
1842)  :— 

*'  When  attacked  with  sickness,  the  Indians  immediately  think  that  ivomeen 
has  either  peied  them  himself,  or  procured  a  sorcerer  to  do  it  for  him.     They  thi 
cause  themselves  to  be  carried  to  some  celebrated  Pciman  of  their  aoquain 
to  whom  a  present  of  more  or  less  value  is  ma<lc,  and  he  then  sets  to  work  f^ 
counteract  the  charm.     He  seats  himself  and  commences  his  incantations,  alte^  -^ 
nately  singing,  and  smoking  tobacco,  which  he  blows  into  his  magical  gourd,  an  ^^ 
•which  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  calling  ami  exorcising  the  youau  o^^ 
demons.     Previously  all  the  females  are  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  t2i»'^ 
place ;  he  then  commences  to  blow  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  over  his  patient^  ^ 
singing  in  a  most  vehement  manner,  and  accompanying  his  song  with  the  rattle  o.^^ 
Uie  gourd,  a  sound  full  of  terror  to  his  hearers.     His  last  proceeding,  and  grant  ^^ 
climax  of  the  whole  affair,  is  alternately  blowing  into  his  hands,  and  then  rubbinf^ 
the  part  affected  with  disease,  until  at  length  he  succeeds  in  extracting  a  piece  a^^ 
wire,  a  nail,  a  bird's  claw,  gravel,  or  some  other  extraordinary  thing  from  the  pooi0-  * 
mifferer,  which  (as  one  of  my  converts  confessed  before  his  people)  he  had  takeiT^ 
care  to  put  into  his  mouth  before  the  charm  began.     Such  an  imposture  cou]<^ 
only  be  practised  upon  a  most  ignorant  and  simple-minded  people,  and  such  aw** 
the*  aborigines  of  Guiana.     They  have  no  idea  of  diseases  from  natural  cant 
and  they  (the  Arowacks)  call  pains  '  youau  semira,*  that  is,  arrows  of  the  demons^' 
Can  I  thank  my  God  sufficiently,  that  the  first  men  whose  hearts  he  touched 
among  these  people  were  Peimen?     Conscience- stricken  for  what  is  past,  thet^ 
are  most  zealous  assistants  in  the  gieat  work.    It  is  true  my  greatest  opponentK> 
.ai*e  of  this  class  — men  who  are  angry  that  their  gains  are  lost,  but  God  is  with 
me.  .  .  .     Five  have  already  submitted  to  the  Gospel  "  [12]. 

One  Indian,  ^lio  had  seen  in  the  Mission  House  a  picture  of  the 
Cnicifixion,  brought  one  of  his  acquaintances  to  Mr.  Brett,  saying, 
*' Sir,  this  man  wants  to  see  your  God."  Mr.  Brett  '*  instantly 
explained  to  him  that  the  painted  paper  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
anything  proper  to  be  worshipped,  and  directed  him  to  heaven,  as  the- 
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piace  to  wliich  Jesus  was  gone."    Pictures  proved  a  most  lielpful 
means  of  instruction,  and  a  representation  of  the  huge  wicker  idol  in 
which  the  ancient  Druids  burnt  thek  victims  was  an  object  of  especial 
interest  and  wonder  to  the  Indians.     They  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Britons  had  once  been  even  as  they — or  worse.    The  Creation,  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  were 
those  parts  of  the   Old   Testament  history  which  most   interested 
them.     But  they  did  not  regard  those  things  as  very  strange,  and 
after  an  explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  one  man  observed, 
**  This  word  is  good  but  we  knew  most  of  it  before."     Nothing  but 
the  love  of  God  **  as  manifested  in  His  Son,  dying  for  their  sins, 
seemed  to  create  more  than  a  temporary  interest  in  any  of  them." 
In  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  Cornelius'   first  visit  more 
than  half  the  people  in   the  district  were  attending   the  Mission 
C-hurch  as  worshippers,  and  before  the  end  of  1841  "the  descendants 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah"— people  of  every  shade  of  colour   and 
**  sometimes  of  six  languages,  viz.  English,  Creole-Dutch,  Arawack, 
Carabisee,  Accowoi,  and  Warrow  " — were  represented  in  the  crowded 
congregation.     It  was,  however,   chiefly  among  the  Arawacks  and 
Caribs  (or  Carabisee)  that  Mr.  Brett's  labours  at  first  lay — the  other 
tribes  were  slower  to  receive  the  truth.     During  Easter  1841  twelve 
•^ults  and  twenty-five  Indian  cliildren  were  baptized  by  the  Rev.  J.  H".' 
■*^tJ^E,*  and  two  years  later  Bishop  Austin  paid  his  first  visit  and 
^nfirmed  forty  [18]. 

,  Though  *'  very  poor,"  the  Christian  Indians  "  regularly  contri- 
P^ted  to  the  monthly  offertory,"  and  to  keeping  the  Mission  buildings 
j^  repair.  When  the  news  of  the  great  famine  in  Ireland  and 
Gotland  in  1847  reached  them  they  raised  a  contribution  amounting 
^  nearly  £12  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
^©y  themselves  had  been  impoverished  by  famine  in  the  previous 
y«^  [14], 

Of  all  the  accessible  tribes  the  Waraus  were  the  most  difficult 
^   Christianise.      To  the  Missionary  they  seemed  *'  utterly  destitute 
^^  self-respect."     **  God's  word  is  good  for  the  Arawak,"  said  an  old 
^oman,   **  not  good    for  the  Warau.     We  are  not  so  good  as  the 
•^^^waks."     •*  All  my  efforts  are  of  little  use,"  reported  Mr.  Brett  in 
^B44,  but,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  hearts  of  the  Waraus  were  bemg 
^banged,  and  a  Mission  among  them  was  soon  founded  at  Waramuri 
^  the  Monica  River.     Here  with  great  success  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Noweks 
!*houred    until    forced   by   sickness  to  return  to  England  in  1847.* 
^ess  also  soon  obliged  Mr.  Brett  to  seek  a  change  to  the  coast,  but 
"^continued  to  visit  the  Pomeroon  Mission,  which  had  been  removed 
^  a  healthier  site  —  Cabacaburi.       In  1848  he  wrote  that  he  was 
** preparing  for  other  campaigns.     The  weapon — the  Word  of  God — 
when  sheathed  in  the  English  tongue,  has  done  something  great ; 
«Dt  in  their  own,  what  may  it  not  accomplish  if  God's  spirit  give 
strength  to  wield  it  ?  "    Already  he  had  nearly  completed  translations  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mark — a  labour  which 
bad  "  cheered  "  him  **  in  many  trials  "  [16], 

During  a  visit  to  England  in  1849  the  work  of  translation  (in 

•  Mr.  Duke  was  voted  a  gratuity  of  £40  by  the  Society  in  1842,  in  conBideration  of 
j'IliKi«8  contracted  while  visiting  the  IndiaiiR  '  13a  . 
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\vbich  valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Brett)  was  continued. 
On  his  return  to  Guiana  in  1851  Mr.  Brett  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  (Essequibo),  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  Pomeroon 
and  Moruca  Missions.  This  work  he  continued  with  unceasing  devotion 
for  twenty-five  years  more,  though  often  sorely  tried  by  sickness  "  con- 
tracted in  the  Pomeroon  swamps."  In  1860  he  broke  down  at  Caba- 
caburi,  and  was  brought  back  to  the  coast  in  a  state  of  prostration. 
The  conversion  of  a  number  of  Guaicas  or  Waikas  (a  branch  of  the 
Acowoi  nation)  in  this  year  was  one  of  many  changes  which  had  been 
wrought  among  the  aborigines  during  his  twenty-one  years'  service  [16]. 
The  value  and  importance  of  Missions  among  the  Indians  had 
obtained  general  recognition  in  the  Colonies  at  an  early  period.  In 
1846  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  existing  Missions  were 
being  defrayed  by  the  Government  and  the  diocesan  branch  of  the 
Society  [17J.  In  1853  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  charge  of  a  large  district 
surrounded  by  Indians,  and  in  which  murders  had  occurred,  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  among  the 
Waraus  as  the  surest  preventive  of  similar  outrages.  In  his  report  be 
said : — 

"  When  I  first  arrived  in  this  district,  before  anj  Missionary  was  appointed  io 
it,  a  more  disorderly  people  than  the  Arawaks  could  not  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  province ;  murders  and  violent  cases  of  assault  were  of  frequent  occorrenoe, 
but  now  the  case  is  reversed ;  no  outrages  of  any  description  ever  happen  ;  they 
attend  regularly  Divine  Service,  their  children  are  educated,  they  themselves  dress 
neatly,  are  lawfully  married,  and  as  a  body,  there  are  no  people,  in  point  of 
general  good  Conduct,  to  surpass  them.  This  change,  which  has  caused  peace  and 
contentment  to  prevail,  was  brought  about  solely  through  Missionary  labour  *'  [18]« 

Under  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wadie  the  Waramuri  Mission  was  revived 
in  1854.  The  Waraus  became  steady  in  their  attendance  and  showed 
much  earnestness  for  instruction,  daily  service  morning  and  evening 
being  established  within  a  few  months  [19].  The  Waini,  the  Coriah, 
and  the  Wacapau  tribes  soon  availed  themselves  of  this  Mission,  and» 
as  Mr.  Wadie  observed :  '^  When  the  Indian  who  is  naturally  sluggiah 
will  travel  week  after  week  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  attend  Divine 
Service  and  the  Sabbath  School  which  several  of  them  will  do  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  their  souls'  health  '*  [20]. 

The  result  of  another  Mission,  at  Kiblerie,  Mahaicony  Creek  (begun 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bourne  about  1840),  was  very  discouraging  lor  the 
first  seven  years,  but  by  1853  **  nearly  the  whole  population "  had 
become  Christians  [21].  At  a  visit  in  1858  the  Bishop  found  that, 
although  they  had  been  left  for  many  months  without  oversight  (the 
catechist  having  resigned),  *Hhe  people  were  not  living  immorally; 
they  had  not  lapsed  into  heathenism ;  they  still  gathered  together  .  •  • 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  pray,  getting  one  of  the  young  lads,  who  had 
been  taught  in  our  Mission  schools,  to  read  for  them."  It  was  still  the 
practice  of  many  of  them  **  to  repeat  daily,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Belief,  and  the  Benediction,  when  they  were  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  or  on  the  water  or  at  home."  One  hundred  and  fifty 
gathered  together  to  meet  the  Bishop  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he 
was  coming  [22j. 
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In  1807  Mr.  Brett,  the  Bishop,  Rev.  F.  J.  Wyatt,  and  Pliilip,  a 
lliristian  Indian,  undertook  a  Missionary  expedition  above  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Demerara.  In  this  district,  which  was  almost  entirely  un- 
explored, there  dwelt  some  hundreds  of  the  Waika  branch  of  the  Aca-> 
woio nation,  in  a  primitive  condition.  Their  chief  received  the  visitors 
with  courtesy  and  hospitahty,  collected  his  people  to  meet  them,  joined 
in  the  services,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  instruction  given. 
Philip  ^'was  exhausted  by  replying  day  and  night  to  the  repeated 
questions  of  his  countrymen  concerning  the  rehgion  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Leaving  with  them  a  few  Acawoio  books,  the  visitors  departed  with 
thankfulness  for  the  reception  given  to  their  message.  Soon  after, 
these  people,  once  much  dreaded  as  savage  and  treacherous,  sent  a 
pressing  request  for  more  books  and  for  a  teacher.  Mr.  George  Couch- 
man,*  a  settler  acquainted  with  their  language,  voluntarily  undertook 
the  work  of  continuing  their  instruction,  using  the  help  of  two  young 
Acawoios  and  the  books  translated  by  Mr.  Brett.  The  sequel  is  thus 
told  by  Mr.  Brett:— 

"  In  Angast  1868  the  Mission  Chapel  at  the  Lower  Kapids  of  the  Demerara 
ttiTer  presented  a  spectacle  which  in  some  measure  recalled  to  mind  the  accounts 
9^en  of  those  witnessed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Acawoio  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Demerara  were  then  found  by 
^e  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Butt  assembled  at  that  spot,  anxiously  awaiting 
^ir  arrival,  and  desiring  Holy  Baptism  at  their  hands.  After  due  examination, 
^is  was  administered  to  241  adults,  and  then  to  145  of  their  children.  This 
^^ccnpied  two  entire  days.  Those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  have  told  me 
^  the  striking  spectacle  then  exhibited ;  of  the  throng  of  Indians,  and  the 
^Wnestness  visible  in  their  countenances,  as  each  recipient  knelt  at  the  font,  while 
the  chapel  floor  streamed  with  the  baptismal  water  poured  over  each  in  succes- 
*yn.    Three  months  after  seventy  others  were  baptized  there  by  the  Rev.  T. 

.  "After  this,  Kanaimapo  and  his  people,  being  very  desirous  of  having  a  teacher 
^their  own  territory,  cleared  and  planted  a  large  tract  of  land  just  below  the 
^'^^  Fails,  as  a  place  pleasantly  situated,  but  whic  h  fro  n  some  calamity  had 
J'^Dierly  borne  the  iU-omened  name  of  liiyneyehutah,  *  the  den  of  pain  or  misery.' 
Archdeacon  Jones  was  commissioned  to  endeavour  to  plant  a  Mission  there,  and  I 
^^mpanied  him  for  that  purpose  in  May  last.  The  Indians  had  a  large  shed 
^I^M  as  a  chapel-school,  and  gladly  welcomed  the  Catechist,  a  Mr.  Newton.  ... 
^  that  occasion  seventy-nine  Acawoios  were  baptized  by  us.  This  made  a  total  of 
r^  ill  that  district  within  ten  months.  The  Holy  Communion  was  also  admin- 
*^*«red  for  the  first  time,  and  Christian  marriages  solemnised  among  them  "  [24], 

Meanwhile  the  work  had  been  extended  in  other  directions  ;  looking 
^m  west  to  east  it  was  seen  that  the  Moruca,  Pomeroon,  Essequibo, 
Jjeinerara,  Mahaicony,  and  Berbice  Rivers  each  had  their  stations — the 
^ifentyn  alone  was  unoccupied.  Several  of  thefo  were  established 
J^ft  Uttle  aid  from  the  Society  beyond  that  of  superintendence  afforded 
^  its  Missionaries  and  catechists'  salaries.  The  Corentyn  Biver  had 
^re  than  ordinary  claims  on  the  Church.  At  Orealla,  from  time  im- 
"^^inorial  an  Indian  town,  the  natives  had  **  acquired  all  the  vices  of 
'^^  civiUsed  men  without  the  antidote  of  Christianity,"  and  the  race 
^48  becoming  extinct  [25]. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Veness,  who  mivde  this  discovery,  lost  no  time  in 
jP^ning  a  Mission  there  in  18G9,  and  in  the  first  year  78  children  were 
^?tized  and  some  of  the  people  were  confirmed.      The  Missions  now 

|.    ^ jentleman  who  had  "  done  much  to  koep  ah've  some  s^nse  of  religion  "  among 
"" ^^^ignboon  by  gathering  them  together  for  united  worship. 
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embraced  "  the  whole  of  the  colony,"  the  aboriginal  tribes  "on  eyeir^ 
river"  were  ''provided  with  the  means  of  education  and  of  moral  anc 
spiritual  instruction/'  and  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  "was  heard  fron 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  Corentyn  to  the  Pomeroon  and  thi 
Monica  "  [261 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  degi-aded  habits  and  praciioei 
common  to  savage  races  would  be  quickly  uprooted,  and  the  Mission- 
ary was  therefore  more  disappointed  than  surprised  in  the  early  dayt 
of  the  Mission  at  finding  one  of  his  converts  exercising  his  former  pro- 
fession of  sorcerer.  \Vhen  reminded  of  his  sin  the  man  at  once 
destroyed,  not  only  his  magical  apparatus,  but  the  dwelling  in  wbiefa 
his  "  curious  arts  "  had  been  used.  *'  I  know  that  I  have  done  wrong, 
I  am  very  sorry,"  he  afterwards  said.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  '  picri '  any  more  but  to  attend  chiurch  and  come  to  class 
regularly  for  instruction  **  [27]. 

When  in  1875  the  veteran  Brett  was  compelled  by  fisdling  health  toi 
ivlinquish  the  work  which  he  had  done  so  wisely  and  so  well  it  wa& 
*'no  small  comfort"  to  him  to  give  over  the  charge  of  it  to  one  «c 
worthy  to  succeed  him  as  the  Rev.  Walter  Heard.  Mr.  (now  Canon 
Heard  had  previously  been  in  charge  of  the  Orealla  station,  and  on  th* 
Pomeroon  and  Moruca  rivers  he  has  been  privileged  to  maintain  ai)» 
extend  the  Missions,  the  state  of  which  at  the  time  he  took  charge  (xz 
them  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Brett's  report  in  1875  :  — 


"  At  Waramuri  Mission  we  found  more  than  100  adult  candidates  for  bapiit 
These  were  of  different  nations,  but  chiefly  Caribs  from  the  Baruma,  several  da>w 
distant.  The  examination  of  so  many  candidates  for  baptism— speaking  foi..-^ 
languages— was  a  very  arduous  task,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  second  da^ 
when  I  was  able  to  receive  seventy-seven  adults  into  the  Church  of  our  dear  Lora 
and  Saviour.  Mr.  Heard  bdptized  an  ctiual  number  of  infants  at  Waramuri. 
also  married  sixteen  couples  there.  At  Cabacaburi  matters  were  equally  cheering 
There  were  not  so  many  converts  from  heathenism,  for  this  simple  and  motrfl 
satisfactory  reason,  that  there  are  not  now  so  many  heathen  to  convert.  I  bap^ 
tized  fourteen  adults  and  seventeen  infants,  and  married  thirteen  couples  therc9 
Hackney  in  the  lower  district,  the  population  of  which  is  chiefly  negro,  was  als^ 
progressing  favourably.  At  those  three  stations,  2(j7  persons  received  the  Hol^ 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  "  [28]. 

In  1880  an  extraordinary  movement  among  the  Indians  of  the  fee 
interior  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Mission  on  the  Potaro,  aa 
tributary  of  tlie  Upper  E  ssoquibo.  In  May  a  body  of  Indians,  led  by  their 
captain  and  attended  by  a  native  (.'hristian  from  one  of  the  Demerani 
Missions,  sought  out  the  Bishop  in  Georgetown,  and  pleaded  for  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Lobert,  a  catechist,  speaking  Acawoio,  was  immediately 
sent.  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  at  the  settlement  large  numbers  of 
Indians  had  gathered  there  from  distant  parts.  The  Acawoios  wer& 
few  ;  there  were  a  fair  number  of  Macusis,  but  the  majority  were  Para- 
munas,  a  tribe  that  had  hitherto  furnished  few  Christian  converts.  In 
a  short  time  nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  under  instruction,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Pierce  of  Bartica  was  sent  to  the  catechist's  assist- 
ance at  Shenanbauwie.  Classes  were  held  incessantly  ;  the  Indians 
erected  a  chapel-school,  and  before  the  end  ofNovember  Mr.  Pierce  had 
baptized  1,898  people,  of  whom  1,084  were  Paramunas,  218  Macusis, 
C2  Arecunas,  2  Acawoios,  and  37  Wahpisianas.  In  the  following  year, 
as  Mr.  Pierce  was  returning  with  his  family  from  a  visit  to  the  Miscdofl;: 
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tiie  \>oat  in  which  they  were  seated  was  capsized  in  the  Marryhe  Falls, 

a^oat  within  sight  of  his  home — and  he,  his  wife,  three  of  their  four 

ciiiV^ren,  and  an  Indian  servant  girl  were  drowned  [29], 

Tn  1886  Mr.  Brett  also  passed  to  his  rest,*  and  as  one  who  had  heen 

instrumental  in  converting  four  savage  tribesf  and  influencing  many 

others,  it  may  be  well  to  record  his  opinion  of  the  movement  at 

Shenanbauwie  that  **  its  results  under  God,  will  be  the  spiritual  con- 

S|^est  of  Guiana,  within  and  without  our  Western  boundary''  [30]. 

Wliile  this  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  permanent  population  of  the 

^*olf)Qy^  the  prospect  of  the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  strangers  within 

^^  gates  is  yet  far  distant.     Still  a  most  hopeful  beginning  has  been 

^*^^e  among  them  too.     Referring  to  the  immigration  from  India 

^'tiich  had  set  in  to  Guiana  in  1845,  the  Bishop  wrote :  "  In  what  colony 

^*ill  the  Church  have  a  wider  or  more  extensive  field  when  to  the 

^^live  Indian  is  added  the  Asiatic,  the  African,  Dutch  and  Portuguese, 

^ith  the  settlers  from  the  motherland?"  [81],     By  the  next  year 

*  .CJOO  coolies  had  arrived  from  India  [82],  and  the  movement  has  con- 

•*-*=^ued  almost  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.    Thousands  of 

^i^ineso  cooHes  have  also  been  introduced. 

For  many  years  the  immigrants  were  so  migratory  in  their  habits 

*-^    to  be  **  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Clergy."     Coming  to  the  colony 

^^"^^er  indentures  for  h\e  years,  their  principal  object  was  the  hoarding 

'^J^ney  for  a  return  to  their  own  country,  and  yet  there  were  a  few 

^»Jling  to  listen  to  a  clergyman  if  one  could  be  found  speaking  their 

n  language  [88] . 

lu  1859  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Society  : — 

"I  am  in  hopes  that  the  work  which  is  purely  miKsionary,  such  as  that  amongst 

j*^^=^  Indians  in  the  interior,  and  the  Chinese  and  Coolies,  who  may  come  to  us  in 

^•"^^c  numbers,  changing  perhaps  in  a  few  years  the  character  of  our  population, 

**"^>>n  the  African  to  the  Asiatic  races,  will  still  obtain  your  support.      I  cannot  but 

•^l«)w  that  you  have  done  your  duty  to  the  African  race  in  this  Colony,  and  that  it 

^^'^f^ht  not  to  rely  much  longer  on  your  aid.  .  .  .  You  have  indeed  befriended  us, 

•     —    .  Without  your  assistance  1  know  not  what  I  should  have  done  "  [34J. 

In  1861  Messrs.  Crum-Ewing  of   Glasgow  offered  to  contribute 
\^^wards    the    maintenance    of    a    Missionary   among    the    heathen 
^jmnigrants  on  their  estate  in  Guiana,  and  the  Society  also  granted 
^^^ds  in   aid    of    this,  which  the  Bishop  described  as    **tho  first 
^ystematic  eflfort  with  promise   of  success  which    has    been  made 
vo^ards  the    instruction   of   the  Asiatic  heathen "  ;   and  he  added 
^^i  the  Legislature  would  probably  reheve  the  Society  as  soon  as  the 
^oA  had  been  fairly  begun  and  taken  root  [85].     Readily  also  the 
Society  guaranteed  the  necessary  funds  for  ensuring  the  eslabhshment 
ofaliission  among  the  Chinese.     By  this  time  a  goodly  number  of 
^t       the  coohes  had  been  brought  under  instruction.     Referring  to  his  bap- 
'        Urns  in  1868,  which  included  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  Africans 
and  Creoles,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  May  wrote  from  Enmore  : — 

"  Twelve  months  back  I  little  thought  that  so  many  various  tribes  would  be 

•  Mr.  Brett  died  at  Paijjnton,  South  Devon,  on  February  10, 1880,  on  the  same  day 
00  which  forty-six  years  before  he  had  left  England  for  Guiana. 

t  Mr.  Brett's  labours  are  fully  recounted  in  his  Indian  Mhnous  in  Guiana  (Bell, 
IMl),  The  Jtidian  Tribes  of  Guiana  (Bell,  1868),  and  Miasion  Work  Among  the  Indian 
Trib^t  in  the  Forests  of  Guiana  (8.P.C.K.) ;  and  in  The  Apostle  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  by  the  Rev.  F.  V.  L.  Josa  (Wells  Gardner,  1887), 
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gathered  into  Christ's  Holy  Church,  vet  so  it  is  ;  nor  did  I  meet  with  the  fdigfateil 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  parents.  What  an  oncouragement  too,  to 
people  in  England  to  help  your  Society  hy  their  money  and  their  prayos! 
Without  your  aid  to  this  district  in  all  probability,  there  would  have  been  no 
resident  Clergyman  in  this  now  important  district :  I  say  noir,  for  there  are  thret 
churches  where  before  there  was  only  one  •  •  .  also  three  Schools  instead  ol 
one  '*  [30]. 

Up  to  1879  over  180.000  coolies  (including  some  13.000  Chinese) 
had  arrived  in  the  colony.  Many  of  course  had  returned,  and  others 
had  taken  their  places,  and  this  constant  shifting,  while  adding  to  the 
difficulty  of  their  evangelisation,  at  the  same  time  renders  their  con- 
version of  the  highest  importance  from  the  ^fissionary  point  of  view. 
A  Clergyman  reported  from  Hong  Kong  that  one  of  the  best  catechists 
there  is  a  Chinese  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Church  Missions 
in  Guiana.  He  adds.  '*  I  am  hoping  that  as  time  goes  on  and  others 
return  to  China,  we  may  find  more  such  faithful  workers  as  he 
resulting  from  your  work  in  Pemerara  "  [87]. 

Representatives  of  at  least  one  race  (the  Nepalese)  which  in  Indiib 
had  been  entirely  unreached  by  any  Mission,  have  in  Guiana  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  [88]. 

It  can  be  well  understood  that  removal  from  home  influencee 
removes  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  instruction  of  the  Hindoc 
and  Chinese,  and  one  of  the  Guiana  Missionaries  wrote  in  1878: 
*'  The  Coolies  are  thirsting  alter  a  clear  knowledge  of  Christianity 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  is  putting  it  in  a  very  tame 
way*'  [89].  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  whc 
in  Georgetown  have  not  only  contributed  j^400  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church  for  their  countrymen,  but  one  of  their  number  has  set 
apart  £100  a  year  (being  one-third  of  the  profits  of  his  business)  foi 
the  support  of  teachers  [40] . 

The  coolies  speak  many  languages,  Hindi.  Hindustani,  Bengah 
Tamil.  Telugu.  Oriya,  Nepalese.  Chinese.  &c. ;  but  Hindi  and  Chinese 
are  chiefly  used  by  the  Missionaries.  In  reference  to  this  branch  ot 
the  Society's  work  Bishop  Austin  said  in  1881  that  it  would  have  been 
a  ''hopeless  task  '*  to  attempt  to  evangelize  this  mass  of  heathenism, 
speaking  a  very  Babel  of  unknown  tongues,"  but  for  the  Society't 
assistance.  This,  with  Government  aid  and  the  offerings  of  the  laity 
— elicited  by  the  "exhibition  of  so  much  earnest  work" — has  admitted 
of  the  employment  of  ordained  Missionaries  and  ''  a  goodly  number  ol 
Catechists,  labouring  to  extend  to  the  new  comers  that  Gospel  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  pro\idence  of  God  had  directed  their  steps 
hither  to  hear  for  the  first  time  "  [41].  Although  in  his  85th  year 
the  Bishop  continued  his  laborious  life.  Writing  in  January  1892,  on 
the  eve  of  a  visit  to  the  Indian  Missions,  he  expressed  his 

*^  satisfaction  with  wliat  is  heint^  dene  in  the  outside  Mission  field,  the  overlook* 
ing  of  much  of  which  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  a  labour  of  love. 
And  such  it  continues  to  be.  .  .  .  This  jubilee  year  of  mine  *'  (he  adds)  "  promises 
to  tax  my  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  That  Ood  will  continue  to 
bless  the  work  of  the  dear  old  Society,  which  it  has  been  doing  so  graciously  and 
so  lovmgly,  is  my  daily  and  nightly  prayer.  As  years  creep  on  the  passing  houn 
give  time  for  reflection,  and  as  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  past,  thankfully  do  I 
acknowledge  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  missionary  field,  and  where,  as  I  often* 
times  say  to  myself,  should  we  in  this  land  be  but  for  the  encouraging  efforti 
made  by  our  countrymen  at  home  from  time  to  time,  and  are  still  continued?  '*  [43]. 
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In  recognition  of  the  Bishop's  services  to  the  Colony  and  his  in< 
flv&ence  for  good,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  February  24,  1892, 
lijxaiiimonsly  voted  him  a  jubilee  gift  of  /^10,000  [48]. 

The  Jubilee  celebration  on  the  following  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
(.A.UG[ast  24),  which  included  the  opening  of  a  new  Cathedral,  was  clouded 
\>y  the  illness  of  the  Bishop  who,  however,  w^as  present  on  the  occasion. 
Om:i  November  9  he  entered  into  his  rest  [44].  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P. 
S^waby  has  been  appointed  his  successor  [45]. 

Statistics. — In  British  Gniana  (area,  109,000  sq.  miles),  where  (1885-92)  the  Society 
Ka^s  assisted  in  maintaining  84  MisHiouaries  and  i)lanting  48  Central  Stations  (as  detailed 
on  pp.  887-8),  there  are  now  S00,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  150,000  are  Church  Members 
f  and  18,500  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  41  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  ISee  p.  764 ; 
also  the  Table  on  p.  252.J 
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chapti^:r  XXXIV. 

AFIiICA  AND   THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT.— {INTRODUCTION)^ 

The  Society  entered  the  African  field  at  the  West  Coast  in  1752,  and 
its  oi)eration8  have  since  been  extended  to  South  Africa,  1820 ;  the 
Seychelles,  1882;  Mauritius,  1886;  St.  Helena,  1847  (and  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  1861) ;  Madagascar,  1804  ;  and  Northern  Africa,  1840.  In 
each  of  these  districts  and  their  various  sub-divisions  (except  in  North 
Africa,  where  it  has  been  confined  to  English  Chaplaincies),  the  work 
has  embraced  native  and  European  or  mixed  races. 


C!IIAPTi:il  XXXV. 

iVEST  AFPJCA   (GOLD   COAST,  SIEIiUA  LEONE,  RIO  POXGO, 

AND  ISLES  DE  LOS,  <(c,) 

Thk  Gold  Coart  (Upi)or  Criiinca)  is  su]>po»^(l  to  have  been  diseoTerc^  by  tlie 
Froneh  in  the  14th  centurv.  Tlie  l^ortujoi*-'^  effected  a  landing;  (at  Elmina)  in  1471 ; 
and  Kngliali,  Dutch,  and  Portu^ucKe  foctorioA  were  CKtubliHhed  in  the  17Ui  ceutary. 
'JMie  **  Royal  African  Comi)any,"  fomicxl  in  IftT'J,  built  forts  at  Dixcove,  Anamaboc,  and 
other  places,  beiudes  Htrt'nj^lienin);  the  existing  Capo  Coast  **  Castle."  In  1750  it  wax 
succeiMded  by  '*  the  African  Coniimny  of  Morchants,"  which  was  constituted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  subsidiHOil  by  (roveruinunt ;  but  KufTering  l)y  the  abolition  of  the  sL&Te 
trade  in  1807,  was  dissohcd  in  IH'21.  The  forts  were  tlien  taken  over  by  the  Crown. 
After  the  Ashantee  War  of  18*21-81  they  were  transferred  to  the  loc«l  and  London 
merchants  interested,  but  resumed  by  the  Crown  in  1843  as  the  Merchant  Government 
were  ausi>ected  to  be  conniving  at  the  slave  trade.  In  1850  the  Danish  forts  at  Accra, 
Fiugo,  and  Quittah  were  acquired  by  i)iu-cliase;  and  in  1852  the  native  chiefs  formally 
accepted  British  protection.  A  iw-rtitiou  of  the  coast  with  Holland  took  place  in  IBOH; 
but  in  1871  the  Dutch  abandoned  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  their  rights,  t.<?.  tlie 
i-ountry  west  of  the  Sweet  Kiver.  The  Gold  CV>a8t  colony  now  includes  "  all  Britisli 
settlements  between  5°  W.  long.  aTid  tS^  E.  long.  (350  miles  of  coast  line),  the  total  area 
of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  being  about  38,665  square  miles,  and  the  population 
l,r»4H\000. 

SiKiut.v  Lkoxe. — The  j>eninHula  t)f  Sierra  Jjcone  was  ceded  to  England  in  17H7  by 
t)io  native  chiefs.  In  1791  a  charter  was  grante<l  to  "The  Sierra  Leone  Com|)any,*' 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  settlement  for  freed  negro  slaves.  The  peninsula  wag 
unsigned  to  the  Company  in  18(K),  Imt  on  the  alK)lition  of  tlie  slave  trade  (1807)  re- trans- 
ferred to  the  C/rown.  The  dissolution  of  the  '*  African  Company"  [aee  above]  led  to  tlie 
union  (in  1821)  of  the  whole  of  the  Britisli  West  African  possessions  into  the  colony  of 
the  *' West  Africa  Settlements";  but  this  arrangement  lias  since  been  modified,  im«1 
tlie  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  now  includes  tlie  coast  from  the  Manna  River  in  the  Soath 
(tlie  Ijil)erian  boundary)  to  the  Scarcies  district  in  the  North  (180  miles),  with  the  islAm! 
of  Sherbro,  the  Isles  de  Ix>s.  and  other  islets — the  total  area  being  ftbout  4,000  square 
miles.  The  ix)pulation  (7  l,H:io)  is  made  up  of  many  races,  a  large  number  being 
Mahttinmedan  negroes. 

In  1720  the  Royal  African  Company  desired  the  Society  '*  to  recom- 
mend proper  persons  to  be  Chaplains  to  their .  Factories  abroad/' 
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offering  "  to  allow  them  £80  or  jf  100  per  annum  with  diet  at  the 

Governor's  table."     The  request  was  agreed  to  [1].     Thirty  years  later 

(1750)  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  who  resigned  a  Fellowship  in 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  **  out  of  pure  zeal  to  become  a  Missionary, 

in  the  cause  of  Christ,"  having  done  great  service  to  it  for  over  five 

years  by  his  pious  labours  in  New  Jersey  [see  p.  55],  resolved  to  devote 

himself  to  work  in  Guinea.     In  taking  this  step  he  looked  forward  to 

faring  hardly,  but  was  not  solicitous  about  that  provided  the  Society 

'Would  allow  him  a  salary  out  of  its  Negro  Conversion  Fund,  with  title 

of  Missionary,  for  such  time  and  in  such  proportion  as  they  might 

think  fit.     In  the  ordinary  way,  he  owned,  one  labourer  could  do  but 

Utile,  nor  did  he  promise  to  himself  a  great  effect  from  the  utmost 

of  his  diligence ;   yet  God  is  able  to  make  a  large  tree  spring  from 

one  poor  grain  of  seed,  and  he  humbly  hoped  that  God  would  "  bless 

the  labours  of  him  the  meanest  of  his  Servants."     If  ever  a  Church 

^f  Christ  is  founded  among  the  negroes,  he  added,  somebody  must  lay 

the  first  stone  ;  and  should  he  be  prevented  in  his  intention,  Gpd  only 

icnew  how  long  it  might  be  again  before  any  other  person  would  take 

the  same  resolution.    For  these  reasons  Mr.  Thompson  determined  on 

this  pious  attempt,"  and  the  Society  (February  15,  1751)  appointed 

^^txx  Missionary  to  the  Gold  Coast  on  a  salary  of  iff70  per  annum  [2]. 

Sailmg  from  New  York  on  November  26,  1751,  Mr.  Thompson 
*^Hved  on  January  9,  1752,  at  James  Fort,  River  Gambia.    Here  he 
^^"^ded  and  stayed  tluree  weeks,  performing  service  each  Sunday.     The 
ship  next  touched  at  Sierra  Leone,  from  whence  he  went  "  a  great  way 
^P^  into  the  country  amongst  the  Sousees  to  baptize  some  Mulatto 
.^ildren,"  and  to  their  capital  Woncopo,  which  was  three  miles  m 
^^t-ctiit.     Many  of  the  Sousees  were  Mahomedans,  and  assembled  for 
^J^'^otion  five  times  a  day.     There  being  several  English  traders  at 
^'^oiicopo  and  adjacent,  Mr.  Thompson  officiated  there  on  a  Sunday. 
*^^    also  baptized  some  children  at  Dixcove  Castle  and  Cape  Coast 
^^^tle.    At  the  last  place  Mr.  Melvil,  the  chief,  and  the  other  gentle- 
'^^^ri  behaved  very  civilly  to  him,  assigning  him  a  room  and  all  accom- 
P^^^ations,  though  he  came  an  utter  stranger  to  them.     He  at  once 
J^SB.n  to  learn  the  native  language,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
*^^viug  obtained  the  permission  of  Cudjo,  the  principal  Cabosheer 
^^«t^8trate),he  preached  in  the  town  house,  many  persons  beingpresent. 
"^  began  with  a  prayer,  then  discoursed  on  the  Nature  and  Attributes 
^*  Ood,  and  upon  Providence,  and  a  future  State.     The  people  were 
'^ery  attentive  till  he  came  to  speak  of  the  Christian  religion,  when 
^nae  of  them  grew  impatient  and  desired  him  to  stop,  but  he  went  on 
*^d  gave  them  a  general  view  of  the  redemption  of  man,  and  was  heard 
^  tlae  end  with  attention  [8].     The  use  of  Cudjo*s  house  for  service 
being  disapproved  of  by  some  of  the  people,  his  brother  the  King's  house 
^^  next  placed  at  the  Missionary's  disposal.     The  King  frequently 
intended  the  teaching,  but  continued  "  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  super- 
stition.'*   Nor  could  the  blacks  be  persuaded  to  assemble  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Missionary  seemed  to  make  **  but 
little  impression  on  them."     Some  said  they  would  come  if  he  would 
"  Sive  them  hquor  ":  they  cared  not  **  to  attend  for  nothing.'*     There 
were,  however,  some  Mulattoes  disposed  to  receive  instruction  ;  they 
h^dbeen  "  christened  in  their  infancy  but  bred  up  in  the  supers iitions 
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of  the  blacks."  To  the  soldiers  in  Cape  Coast  Castle  be  also  miuistered, 
and  extended  liis  labours  to  Anamayboe^  and  Santumqnerry,  com- 
posed a  vocabularyt  in  tbc  native  language,  and  succeeded  in  baptizinji: 
some  adult  negroes  as  well  as  others.  **  All  things  considered,*'  such 
**  as  the  Prejudice  of  the  people  against  him  and  his  frequent  inter- 
ruptions by  sickness,  he  could  not  well  have  had  better  success,'*  be 
reported  in  November  IT^io,  when,  broken  in  health,  he  was  arranging 
his  removal  to  England,  which  took  place  in  1756.^ 

Meanwhile  he  had  sent  to  England  three  **fine  negroe  boys" 
(under  12  years  of  a^je)  to  be  trained,  at  the  Society's  expense,'  as 
Missionaries    to  their  countl•}^nen.     One    of  them   was   a    son    of 
Cabosheer  Cudjo,  the  others  were  **  sons  of  persons  of  the  chief  figure  ** 
in  Capo  Coast  Town.     They  reached  London  in  October  1754,  and  were 
placed  under  the   care  of  **  a  very  diligent  Schoolmaster,*'  and  on 
examination  by  the  Committee  of  the   Society,   after  seven  weeks' 
instruction,   **one  of  them  could   say  the   Lord's   Prayer  and   the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  other  two  answered  well."     Their  progress 
continued  to  be  satisfactory,  and  having  undergone  a  second  examina- 
tion in  1758,  and   expressing   a  desire   for   baptism,   two   of  them 
(Quaque  and  William  Cudjo)  were   (on   January   7,   1759)   publicly 
baptized  in   the  Chiu'ch   of  St.   Mary,   Islington,   which    they  had 
regularly  attended  for  four  years  under  their  master,  Mr.  Hickman. 
They   were  then  placed  under   the   Rev.   Mr.   Moore,   Lecturer   of 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  who  expressed  himself  "  very  much  pleased 
with  their  teachable  disposition  and  good  behaviour."     The  third  boy 
(Thomas  Coboro)  had  previously  been  baptized  wliile  ill  of  small-pox« 
and  he  died  in   1758  of  consumption  [4].     Cudjo  was  seized  with 
madness,  which  proved  incurable,  and  he  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  [5]. 

The  survivor,  Philip  Quaque  (son  of  Cabosheer  Cudjo)  [6]  became 
the  first  of  any  non-European  race  since  the  Reformation  to  receive 
Anglican  ordination,  and  on  May  17,  1765,  he  attended  the  Sociefy 
with  his  letters  of  orders,  and  was  appointed  **  Missionar}-,  School 
Master,  and  Catechist  to  the  Negroes  on  the  Gold  Coast  "§  [Ca]. 
His  arrival  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  reported  in  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1766.  The  people  wore  constantly  coming  to  him  to  know  when 
he  would  open  school,  and  they  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  he 
was  '*  at  last  come  to  show  them  the  way  to  eternal  Life."  His  fiAther 
also  thanked  the  Society  for  its  care  and  education  of  his  son,  and 
promised  to  further  the  Mission  [71. 

During  the  first  year  Mr.  Quaque  baptized  some  European 
children,  including  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  Hippesley,  iko 
six  Mulatto  and  three  black  children,  in  the  presence  of  Cabosheer 
Cudjo  and  other  natives,  on  Christmas  Day.  |  They  all  seemed  well 
pleased,  but  he  could  not  persuade  his  father  to  receive  baptism.    In 

*  Or,  Anambo  (now  Anamaboe),  where  he  originally  deRigneil  to  settle,  at  the  chief 
raoKistrate's  son  there  had  been  ''  iiiBtnictod  in  the  Christian  religion  while  in  England, 
under  the  care"  of  "  Lord  Halifax,*'  who  had  promised  to  commend  the  Mission  r4aj. 

t  Consisting  of  "above  1,200  words  in  this  Gold  Coast  language,  besides  a 
many  phrases  "  f 4ft]. 

X  In  January  1766  the  Society  appointed  a  schoolmaster  (Mr.  Franklin  Neelor)  to  \ 
Mr.  Thompson ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  up  the  appointment  [ie], 

i^  The  "African  Committee  "  [Company]  also  contributed  to  Mr.  Quaque's  support  [pi] 

II  Up  to  Sept.  1766  he  ha<l  buried  14  persons,  one  of  whom  was  "the  nephew  of  ihc 
Bishop  of  Waterford  "  [8a\ 
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tlie  following  month  he  visited  Anamaboo,*   where  he   was  kindly 
^Xitertained  by  an  English  merchant,  at  whose  house  he  officiated  to  a 
Ij^i'ge  congregation  and  baptized  his  host's   two  mulatto  daughters, 
next  opened  a  school  in  his  own  house  for  the   instruction  of 
lalatto  children,  who  "took  their  learning   surprisingly  well"  [8]. 
the  garrison  he  also  ministered  when  permitted.     Sad  to  say,  this 
sometimes  only  twice  in   a  year,  and  under  three   successive 
^ovemor8,t  one  of  whom  openly  ridiculed  religion,  he  met  with  great 
^fficulties  and  discouragements  in  the  performance  of  public  worship, 
^tiich  at  some  periods  was  suspended  for  nearly  a  year  [9].     What  the 
lives  of  the  Europeans  were  may  be  imagined  from  this  and  from  the 
fa^t  that  on  his  coming  **  hs  could  prevail  upon  none  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table,'*  which  they  said  "  they  dare  not  approach  "  [10].    With 
tlie  bad  example  of  the  Europeans  before  them  it  was  a  matter  for 
regret  rather  than  surprise  that  the  Missionary  was  unable  to  make 
but  sUght  impression  on  his  countrymen,  who  preferred  the  white 
man's  vices  to  his  religion,  and  spent  their  Sundays  in  idolatrous 
ceremonies  and  drunkenness.    For  some  years  at  least  Mr.  Quaquo 
had  to  instruct  the  natives  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and 
in  1769  he  was  urged  by  the  Society  to  "  indeavour  to  recover  his  own 
language  "  [11].     It  is  questionable  whether  the  labours  of  an  English 
tlergymsm  would  have  produced  any  great  results  under  such   dis- 
couraging circumstances.  Mr.  Quaque  succeeded,  however,  in  baptizing 
^  few  blacks  (one  a  man  aged  GO,  who  had  been  **  stolen  from  the 
toast"  48  years  before  and  carried  to  Rhode  Island),  besides  several 
ttiulattoes,  soldiers,  &c.,  and  children — the  total  number  of  his  baptisms 
tip  to  1774  being  52.    In  1772-3  he  spent  four  months  at  Accra  (GO 
teigues  distant),  where  he  **  met  with  no  other  success  than  reading 
prayers  twice,  and  preaching  once  to  the  garrison"  ;  but  at  Lagoe  he 
Htized  an  infant  [12]. 

In  1774-5,  **  being  weary  of  confining  himself  to  one  spot,  with  no 
^tisfaction,"  he  by  invitation  passed  eight  months  with  a  chief  at 
Kxcove  Castle,  where  ho  had  *•  constant  opportunities  of  exercising 
"is  ministerial  functions,"  and  adjusted  a  dispute  between  the  Dutch 
objects  and  their  townspeople,  but  had  **  no  success  in  baptism." 
Jta  hearing  this  the  Society  directed  him  for  the  future  not  to  absent 
nimself  so  long  without  leave,  and  proposed  his  removal  to  some 
other  part  of  Africa,  where  he  might  be  **  more  useful  than  he  appears 
to  have  been  at  Cape  Coast  "  [IS] . 

In  1779  he  spent  three  months  at  Dixcove  Fort  **  in  quality  of 
Itinerant  Missionary."  The  next  year  he  again  lamented  the  **  unpro- 
fitableness of  his  Slission,"  the  people  being  **  so  very  bigoted  and 
superstitious "  that  it  seemed  "  to  require  something  beyond  mere 
human  powers  to  make  any  proper  impression  on  them  "  [141. 

Mr.  Quaque  visited  England  for  a  few  months  in  1784-5  to  arrange 
for  his  children's  education,!  and  with  a  view  to  his  son's  succeeding 
iiim.    He  had  previously  designed  sending  two  mulatto  lads  to  the 

*  He  oontinaed  to  visit  Anamaboe  occasionally,  and  Winnebah,  where  in  1770  ho 
rwntined  six  weeks  preaching  "  ahnost every  Sunday"  in  the  houne  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
who  entrusted  his  son  to  him  till  fit  to  be  sent  to  En^^land  for  education  [82>J. 
f  GorerDor  Hippesley  was  an  honourable  exception  [9a]. 

X  In  this  be  was  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fountayne  of  Mar}'bone  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Uoore,  the  latter  undertaking  the  iniit  uciion  of  the  son  of  his  old  pvpll  [lua]. 
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Society  to  educate — a  plan  much  counteDanced  by  the  Archbish 
of  Canterbury — but  just  as  they  were  about  to  leave  they  were  *'  i 
veigled  to  enlist  as  soldiers  "  under  the  African  Company.  On  ] 
return,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  he  experienced  "much 
treatment  from  the  people,''  and  lost  a  great  part  of  his  effects  bj 
iire[15]. 

His  school,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  **  pitiable  condition  "  [] 
was  revived  in  1788  by  "  a  godhke  design  "  of  a  new  Governor  a 
the  Council,  who  formed  an  association  under  the  name  of  the  *'Torr: 
zonians,"  for  the  purpose  of  clothing,  feeding  and  educating  12  pc 
mulatto  children.  The  care  of  their  education  was  intrusted  to  "h 
Qnaque  and  his  son,  under  whom  they  improved  "  amazingly."  Abe 
this  time  also  Divine  Service  had  come  to  be  '*  publickly  held  eve 
Sunday  "  [17J. 

In  1791  Mr.  Quaque  received  a  "  peremptory  order  '*  from  Goveni 
Fielde  '*  to  attend  him  ...  to  Anamboe  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
tixe  Fort."  For  refusing  to  do  so,  as  being  "highly  inconsistent  wi 
and  injurious  to  liis  profession  '* — Mr.  Quaque  was  **  suspended 
the  Governor  and  Council  and  obliged  to  quit  the  Fort  and  to  go  ai 
reside  in  Cape  Coast  Town,"  but  on  appealing  to  the  African  Compa 
he  was  reinstated  in  bis  office  of  Chaplain  vrith  an  addition  of  £ 
per  annum  to  his  salary — "  to  the  great  mortification  and  shame 
his  enemies."  The  Company  further  issued  strict  orders  that  all  d 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regular  performance  of  Divine  Servi 
"every  Sabbath  Day,"  and  in  1795  there  was  still  an  improvement 
this  respect  [18]. 

Though  his  labours  did  not  show  much  fruit  Mr.  Quaque  oo 
tinned  in  the  Mission  until  his  death  in  181G  at  the  age  of  75.  " '. 
token  of  their  approbation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services"  tl 
African  Company  erected  a  memorial*  to  him  at  Cape  Coast  Castl 
testifying  that  he  was  employed  there  **  upwards  of  60  years " 
Missionary  from  the  Society  and  as  Chaplain  to  the  Factory  [19]. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Quaque 's  death  there  was  due  to  him  from  tl 
Society  £369— that  is,  over  five  years'  arrears  of  salary — which  he  h; 
refrained  from  drawing.     This    sum  and  another  of  £100  he  I 
queathed  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  W.  Philip  (appointed   on  t 
Society's  list  in  1817),  who,  however,  died  before  the  bequest  w 
realised,  consequently  the  money  went  to  his  executors.     The  Socic 
retained  a  connection  with  the  Gold  Coast  up  to  1824  by  adopting 
Missionaries  to  the  natives  two  other  clergymen  engaged   there 
Chaplains  also  (Revs.  J.  CoDins,  1818-9,  and  R.  Harold,  1823-4). 
the  work  of  these  three  there  is  nothing  to  record,  saving  that  "k 
Harold  supervised  three  schools,  baptized  "  many  of  the  children  i 
structed  by  the  schoolmistress,"  and  obtained  from  the  Society 
1824  a  grant  of  £100  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  without  t 
walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  who,  "  by  th< 
attendance  at  funerals,"  manifested  '*  a  disposition  to  conform  to  t 
usages  of  the  Church  "  [20]. 

•  The  inecription  was  noted  by  the  Rev.  Bamcol  Crowthor  (aftenrards  Bishop 
Niger)  at  a  visit  m  1B41.  [See  Schon  and  Crc  wther's  Journal  of  ike  Niger  Esmeditl 
1841.]  In  ISrS  the  Hociety  voted  £5  towarde  replacing  the  monument,  which  had  bi 
"  accidentally  broken  "  [19a]. 
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From  this  date  (1824)  to  1851  the  Society  had  no  permanent  con- 
^^tion  with  West  Africa ;  but  before  passing  on,  a  second  venture, 
^ade  in  1786-7,  must  be  recorded.  In  October  1786  the  Society 
Jo«  informed  by  its  President  (Archbishop  Moore)  that  Mr.  Patrick 
**^U8ER  had  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  order  to  accompany 
^  iiamber  of  blacks  who  were  going  to  settle  at  Sierra  Leone.  The 
Afiican  Society  added  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  S.P.G. 
^opted  him  as  its  Missionary.  The  attempt  to  form  a  settlement 
PiX)ved  disastrous.  Mr.  Fraser  wrote  in  July  1787  that  the  party  "  had 
^€  misfortune  to  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
so  that  the  blacks  could  neither  build  comfortable  huts  for  their 
Security,  nor  raise  grain  to  supply  provisions  when  their  allowance 
from  Government  should  be  exhausted.''  The  climate  **  proved  fatal 
io  Mr.  Irwin,  their  conductor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  20  other  white 
people  and  80  blacks '' ;  besides  these  '*  140  died  in  the  voyage,  and 
oi  the  380  persons  then  remaining  **  nearly  one-half  were  on  the  sick 
Hat.  This  had  so  prejudiced  the  blacks  that  many  of  them  proposed 
**  to  work  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies  after  their  provision  should 
be  expended.''  The  condition  of  things  was  little  improved  in  the 
fttitumn  ;  the  whites  continued  sickly,  and  the  blacks,  though  healthier^ 
Were  still  "  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the  place,  or  attentive  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  lots  of  land ;  •  •  .  they  had  sown  little  or  no  seed, 
bad  built  few  comfortable  houses  for  themselves,  nor  any  house  for 
Mr.  Fraser,  or  for  public  worship."  Until  the  dry  season  began  he 
^ook  up  his  quarters  in  Pensee  Island,  situated  nine  miles  up  the 
'iver,  and  inhabited  by  an  English  factor,  his  traders,  and  800  blacks. 
Here  Mr.  Fraser  had  on  Sundays  a  crowded  congregation,  including 
W>  Englishmen.  In  September  he  reported  that  he  had  suffered  so 
^uch  from  the  climate  that  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to 
^xuain  but  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  blacks,  who  had  no  other  white 
Person  to  direct  them,  and  the  want  of  the  Society's  permission  to 
'^tum.  **  Soon  after  this  "  lie  came  home  very  ill,  and  his  health  was 
'^ot  restored  for  three  years  [21].    The  Mission  was  not  renewed. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  Gold  Coast  Mission  the  Gambia*  next 
^^timed  the  Society's  attention,  and  on  the  application  of  the  Chaplain 
l-^^v.  —  West)  £50  was  voted  in  1882  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a 
^«^^rch  at  Bathurst  [22]. 

.        In  1840  the  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  a  member  of  the  Society,  enlisted 

^*«  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po.    The  English 

^^^dents  and  traders  being  willing  to  provide  a  house  and  £100  a  year 

*^  a  Missionary,  the  Society  voted  a  like  sum  for  the  purpose  [28]. 

^li  appeal  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich  in  January  1841  was  met  by  an 

^■Burance  of  the  **  Society's  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  any 

^Vportunity   ...  of    extending  their  Missionary  operations  to  the 

^tinent  of  Africa,"   and  in  the  following  March    two   Ashantee 

^ces  educated  in  England,  viz.,  John  Ausah  and  William  Quan- 

Wnissah — about  to  return  to  Africa— were  introduced  at  the  Monthly 

"Wd  by  their  tutor,  the  Eev.  —  Pyne,  and  took  leave  of  the  Society, 

jtosh  thereupon  voted  salaries  of  £800  a  year  for  **  two  Clergymen  to 

^stationed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle"  [24].    Neither  this  nor  tho  grant 

,  *  Gambia  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  it  is  now  a  separate 
eolony. 
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for  Fernando  Po  appear  to  bave  been  used.  Applications  for  religion 
instruction  from  Eyamba  (**  the  King  of  all  Blackmen  "),  and  "  Kii^ 
Eyo  Honesty,"  both  of  the  Calabar  district,  and  with  whom  treAtic 
had  been  recently  concluded  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — wer 
submitted  by  Viscount  Canning  in  18-18,  and  the  Society  offered  t 
endeavour  to  provide  a  Missionary  if  the  Government  would  undertak 
his  support  [25].  To  the  Government  the  Society  also  referred  th 
needs  of  the  Church  at  the  Gambia  stated  by  the  Chaplain  (Rev.  B 
Rankin)  in  1944  [26]. 


The  next  effort  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  West  Africa  was  t 
assist  a  daughter  Church  in  planting  a  Mission  there— the  second 
instance  of  foreign  evangelistic  work  undertaken  by  an  English  Colonia 
Church.  The  idea  had  been  mooted  in  1848  by  Archdeacon  Trcw  (of  ih 
73ahamas)  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  entitled  '*  Africa  Wastei 
by  Britain,  and  restored  by  Native  Agency."  It  was  felt  that  over  am 
above  the  general  duty  of  Christian  charity,  Africa  had  peculiar  claim 
on  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  natural  relationship  and  the  deb 
incurred  by  slavery,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  Codrington  Colleg* 
(Barbados) — itself  dependent  for  support  on  labour  derived  originaU. 
from  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Colonies  could  supply  Missionaries  c 
African  descent  able  to  encounter  with  less  danger  a  cHmate  usual! 
fatal  to  Europeans.  The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  R.  Rawle  to  tt 
Principalship  of  Codrington  College  in  1847,  and  of  Sir  Willia= 
Colebrooke  to  the  Governorship  of  Barbados  in  1848,  hastened  tfc 
realisation  of  the  idea.  From  the  first  Mr.  Rawle  evinced  a  specL 
interest  in  Africa,  with  a  strong  sense  of  its  claims  on  the  Colleg 
From  a  Parliamentary  Report  he  published  extracts  showing 
good  effected  by  the  Government  schools  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
encouraging  opening  there  for  Christian  instruction,  and  accoona 
given  by  Mr.  Duncan  having  justified  a  similar  hope  respecting  tl 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  the  question  was  brought  publicly  forwa 
through  the  medium  of  the  Barbados  Church  Society  on  November  L_ 
1850,  when  it  was  agreed  "  that  a  Mission  to  Western  Africa  would  " 
a  work  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies,  wh^ 
the  population  consists  so  largely  of  persons  deriving  their  origin  fro* 
that  country,"  that  the  time  for  such  an  enterprise  had  arrived,  ac 
that  it  would  especially  become  Barbados  to  be  forward  in  this  gre- 
and  good  work.  The  co-operation  of  the  whole  West  Indian  CharC 
was  invited  and  a  provisional  Committee  appointed.  SubseqnentJ 
jin  invitation  was  received  from  the  S.P.G.  inviting  co-operation  3 
the  celebration  of  the  Society's  third  jubilee,  and  in  reply  the  Bi^C 
of  Barbados  «rrote  (April  14,  1851) : — 

**  The  chief  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  which  I  propose  in  my  own  Dloee9 
and  vcntare  to  suggest  also  to  the  other  West  Indian  Bishops  is  to  com?n«ftc«  <« 
African  Mission  ;  if  only  in  answer  to  our  prayers  and  efiforts,  the  great  Lord  c 
(he  Harvest  be  pleased  to  send  forth  the  labourers,  disposing  also  the  members  0 
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tbe  West  Indian  Church  to  unite  in  the  work,  and  others  in  England  to  assist  it. 
I  Mxx  fully  aware  how  far  from  attractive  is  the  Missionary  field  which  the  western 
fj^^^ts  of  Africa  present ;  how  trying  the  climate,  how  degraded  the  people,  and 
how  slow  probably  the  progress  will  be  in  anything  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
^ill  it  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  done,  which  has  indeed  in  more  than  one  place 
"^*^Tk  already  commenced,  and  in  which  the  West  Indian  Church  should  certainly 
T^Ve  a  part.  If  the  Society's  Jubilee  should  find  us  at  length  engaged  in  it,  surely 
'^  ^ouid  be  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the  Society's  benefits,  to  be  thus,  after  a 
*^^^tury  and  a  half  given  to  America  and  Asia,  thinking  also  of  Africa.*' 

At  the  Barbados  Church  Society's  annual  meeting,  Juno  16,  1861 

C'^^hich  also  happened  to  be  the  jubilee  day  of  the  Parent  Society)  it 

^^'jJas  determined  to  make  the  African  Mission,  not  a  mere  branch  of 

^*^  «  Church  Society's  operations,  but  the  object  of  a  distinct  organisa- 

^^^^n,  to  be  called  (in  the  hope  of  that  general  co-operation  already  con- 

_^^plated)  "  The  West  Indian  Church  Association  for  the  Furtherance 

the  Gospel  in  Western  Africa,  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for 

*^e  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in   Foreign   Parts,   as  Trustees  of 

'^Ddrington  College  "  [27]. 

Towards  founding  the  Mission  the  Society  (S.P.G.)  appropriated  fin 
sbruary  1851)  an  allowance  from  the  Codrington  Trust  Property  for 
e  education  of  Missionaries,  and  (in  1852)  £1,000  was  voted  from 
Jubilee  Fund  as  an  endowment,  a  like  sum  being  at  the  same  time 
pril  ir>)  granted  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  a  Bishopric  at  Sierra 
^^one  [28]. 

By  an  expenditure  of  £875  (of  which  £300  was  given  by  his  friends 

England),   Mr.  Rawle  enlarged  a  part  of  the  Principal's  Lodge 

^,^    Codrington  College  as  a  Mission  House  for  training  young  men, 

^-•^iefly  of  African  descent,  for  the  work  of  the  Mission.     The  building, 

liich  contained  sixteen  students'  rooms,  school-room,  workshop,  dis- 

nsary  and  kitchen,  was  opened  in  April  1852  with  six  students, 

"^ir  from  the  Bahamas  and  two  from  St.  Kitts.     Exhibitions  for  four 

widents  (value  £25  each )  were  granted  by  the  Barbados  Mission  Board 

1853,  and  subsequently  were  founded  two  Binder  Scholarships,  the 

P^    «ult  of  a  fund  begun  in  1851  by  some  students  of  Wells  Theological 

^::;;^^llege  as  a  testimonial  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Binder,  Principal  of  that 

liege  and  formerly  of  Codrington  [29]. 

The  operations  of  the  Association  in  Barbados  were  interrupted  by 

^^tation  of  cholera,  and  up  to  March  1855  no  leader  for  the  Mission 

"  appeared,  but  in  that  month  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Leacock,  a  native  of 

^jarbados,  of  European  extraction,  a  clergyman  of  long  standing  and 

^^h  repute,  offered*  himself.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Duport 

V^  black),  tlie  first-fruits  of  the  Mission  House,  Mr.  Leacock  left  Bar- 

^^^do8  in  July  1855,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  England,  re-embarked 

^^  October  24  with  the  second  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  (Dr.  Weeks), 

^^^ntly  consecrated — under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  placed — and 

*^ved  at  Sierra  Leone  on  November  14.     In  locating  the  Mission 

^  was  taken  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  existing  Missions  of  the 

^^lish  and  American  Churches.     Quittah  and  Elmina  on  the  Gold 

-^^  ■       f^Mwith  a  view  to  operations  in  Dahomey),  Sherboro  or  Plantan 

^ori-f       Wand,  the  Chadda  junction  with    the  Niger,  Fernando  Po,  and 

In  his  offer  he  wrote :  "  The  Church  calls,  and  some  one  must  answer.  But  few 
y*"**  »eTvice  are  now  before  me  :  I  rise  therefore  to  wive  my  brethren  of  the  minirttrj', 
im  jOQDg  ^bo  are  the  hope  of  the  Church  ;  the  old  who  are  the  stay  of  laxge  IwrevVWc*." 
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Ashantee,  were  each  considered  and  regarded  as  unsuitable.  Evei 
tually  at  the  suggestion  of  a  trader  (Mr.  Gabbidon),  Mr.  Leacook  pn 
ceeded  to  Tintima,  on  the  Biver  Pongas,  about  180  miles  norUi  • 
Sierra  Leone  [^0]. 

The  prevailing  religions  in  the  Pongas  country  were  devil- worsh 
and  Mahommedanism.  There  were  also  stone-worshippers.  Tl 
devil-worshippers  had  images  to  represent  Satan— one  in  the  shape  i 
a  man  and  another  in  that  of  a  woman,  and  so  hollowed  out  that 
man  could  secrete  himself  in  them  and  take  them  from  place  to  plac 
Thus  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  idols  were  really  devil 
and  whenever  they  appeared  great  reverence  was  paid  to  them.  1 
1859  there  were  but  two  towns  in  all  Susuland — extending  400  mil< 
into  the  interior — without  devil's  temples.  One  at  Bakkia  was  thi 
described  by  a  Missionary : — 

**  In  the  centre  and  deepest  shadow  of  four  magnificent  and  stately  mango  tiee 
I  beheld  the  horrid  sight.  .  .  .  My  horror  was  increased  on  observing  that 
carpet  of  dark  green  leaves  spread  in  front  .  .  .  was  sprinkled  with  blood  .  .  •  tt 
house  was  round  ...  its  diameter  was,  I  suppose  two  yards.  .  .  .  Stooping  down- 
for  the  thatch  was  brought  down  .  .  .  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  ground- 
beheld  .  .  .  the  altar  .  .  .  of  earth,  circular,  and  six  inches  high,  in  themiddleofti 
temple.  Bottles  of  wine  .  .  .  were  piled  upupon  and  all  around  the  altar.  A  plate  ir 
upon  the  altar  containing  an  offering  of  rice.    With  regard  to  the  leaves  sprinkl 
...  we  learnt  tint  Mrs.  Gomez*  had  that  day  caused  a  bullock  to  be  sacrificed 
the  devil ;   its  throat  had  been  cut  over  the  loaves,  and  some  of  the  blood  sprinkL 
upon  the  altar." 

Stone-worship  was  performed  in  the  bush.    A  smooth  stone  o£ 
good  size  having  been  obtained,  a  house  was  built  in  the  bush  and  O 
stone  placed  in  it.    The  worshippers  ofifered  khola  nuts  and  rice  floa 
and  after  sprinkling  the  stone  with  the  blood  of  a  fowl,  they  prayed 
it  [81]. 

Landing  at  Tintima  on  December  12, 1855,  Mr.Leacock  had  inta 
views  with  the  renowned  Chief,  Kennybeck  AU,  and  King  Eatty  of  O 
Pongas.  Strong  opposition  to  the  Mission  was  offered  by  eigi 
Mahommedan  chiefs— Mandingoes — in  the  hope  of  obtaining  present 
but  these  Mr.  Leacock  refused  to  give,  and  addressing  King  Katty  1 
said: — 

**  I  am  come  to  jou  in  God*s  name  to  do  you  and  jour  people  good.  I  8ha 
soon  be  alone  with  you.  My  friends,t  who  have  come  to  protect  me,  will  ao« 
leave  me,  and  I  shall  be  then  entirely  at  your  mercy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  afra 
of  you  nor  of  your  Mandingoes.  You  can  do  with  me  what  you  please.  I  am  ■ 
afraid  to  die,  whether  it  be  by  fever  or  by  sword.  I  am  come  with  a  message 
mercy  to  you  and  your  people :  if  you  reject  me  and  cut  me  off,  I  do  not  refuse 
die — it  will  be  better  for  me,  for  then  I  shall  go  home." 

ThaKmg's  reply  was,  "  Aye,  yease  ;  but  if  we  reject  you  and  ser 
you  off,  de  gret  God  will  reject  we  and  cut  we  off."  The  King  pn 
mised  to  accept  the  Mission  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  bi 
he  anttis  **  big  people,**  he  said,  wanted  no  teaching.  Practically,  hoi 
ever,  the  Missionaries  were  rejected ;  but  while  they  were  meetii 
nothing  but  discouragements  at  Tintima,  an  invitation  arrived  tra 
Chief  Richard  Wilkinson:t  of  Fallangia,  to  whom  Mr.  Leacock  had  sei 

*  The  mother  of  the  Chief  of  Bakkia. 

t  Captain  Back  of  the  Myrmidon,  sent  by  the  Goyomor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  anaiij 
for  the  reception  of  the  Missionary, 
t  A  maUtto  [32]. 
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an  introduction  from  Mr.  Gabiddon.  Proceeding  to  Fallangia  on 
December  21,  Mr.  Leacock  was  mot  by  the  Chief,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  said  : — 

**  •  Welcome,  dear  Sir,  thou  servant  of  the  Most  High,  you  are  welcome  to  this 

humble  roof.*  ...  He  seemed  greatly  agitated  and  a  few  moments  after,  rising  from 

his  chair,  broke  forth  with  .  .  .  the  *  Te  Deum  Laudamus,'  repeating  it  with  great 

solemnity  and  accuracy.     At  the  conclusion,  after  a  short  silence,  he  said :  *  Sir, 

this  requires  explanation.     In  my  youth,  I  was  sent  to  your  country,  and  placed 

under  the  tuition  of  a  respectable  Clergyman,*  and  through  him  I  imbibed  the  first 

principles  of  Christianity.     I  returned  to  my  native  country  in  1813,  and  fell  into- 

oi&ny  of  its  ungodly  practices.    In  this  state  I  continued  till  1835,  when  it  pleased 

G'Od  to  visit  me  with  severe  illness,  from  which  I  with  difficulty  recovered.     From 

that  time  I  resolved  that  "  I  and  my  house  would  serve  the  Lord,"  and  I  earnestly 

Ppi»yed  that  God  would  send  a  Missionary  to  this  Pongas  country,  whom  I  might  see 

before  I  died.     I  have  written  to  Sierra  Leone  for  a  Missionary,  but  could  get  no 

answer ;  and  now  the  Lord  has  sent  me  an  answer.     You  are.  Sir,  an  answer  to  my 

Pj^jers  for  twenty  years.     You  are  the  first  Minister  of  the  Gospel  I  have  beheld 

•tuce  1835.    And  now  I  know  that  God  hears  prayer  and  that  a  blessing  is  come  to 

^^  house.    Here  you  are  welcome.    I  know  the  misery  you  must  have  endured  at 

"■^tetima,  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  creatures.     It  is  the  most  unfit  place  for  a 

stranger  in  the  Pongas ;    and  if  you  resolve  on  remaining  there  during  the  wet 

■^^Bon,  you  are  a  dead  man.     As  you  have  come  to  our  country,  I  will  find  plenty 

^'  Work  for  you.     The  king  of  this  country  is  Jclloram  Fernandez :    I  am  his 

^Usin ;  and  my  son  married  one  of  his  daughters.     I  know  all  the  chiefs  ;   and  I 

^2^^  f^o  with  you  to  visit  them  as  soon  as  I  am  able.     There  are  in  Fallangia  over 

r^  <ihildren,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  school  for  you.     You  can  use  my 

■*ouse  ;  and  next  fall  I  will  assist  you  in  putting  up  a  house  for  you  to  reside  in, 

^"^^  a  place  of  worship.     In  the  meantime  I  will  divide  my  house  with  you  and 

^^t  charge  you  house  rent.    You  can  have  a  private  table  if  you  prefer  it ;    and  if 

you  should  be  sick  I  will  help  nurse  you.'  " 

^  On  Sunday,  December  23,  Mr.  Leacock  held  services  in  the 
^^ief  s  piazza  and  had  **  a  serious  and  attentive  little  audience.'*  In 
*^56  a  school  was  opened  at  Fallangia,  and  a  congregation  of  slaves 
^^  Sharon,  Ten.,  U.S.,  having  heard  of  the  destitution  of  the  children, 
^c^llected  $7  towards  clothing  them.  The  Mission  received  early  wel- 
S^^es  from  King  Jelloram  Fernandez  of  Bramia,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
~^mingia  (Mr.  Charles  Wilkinsonf),  Sangha  (Mr.  Faber),  and  Far- 
^\^gia  (Mrs.  Lightbumi).  From  the  Cassini  district  also  —160  miles 
Sj^tant — oame  applications  from  the  Chiefs  for  Christian  instruction, 
^^e  climate  proved  very  trying  to  the  Missionaries,  and  after  laying  a 
"  foundation  of  the  Mission  Mr,  Leacock  died  at  Sierra  Leone  in 

■'t»gU8tl856[34]. 
-^^    hi  October  Mr.  Duport  was  ordained  at  Sierra  Leone  by  Bishop 
J^^eeks,  and  on  his  return  he  baptized  59  persons  (including  a  daughter 

^  the  King  of  the  PongAs)  and  established  daily  service,  and  on 
Jjcember  4  the  foundation  stone  of  a  church  was  laid  by  Chief  Faber 
Sangha,  whose  address  deserves  to  be  recorded : — 

'*  My  beloved  countrymen,  We  are  all  assembled  hero  to-day  on  a  most  solemn 

*^  important  occasion  ;  we  are  about  to  erect  a  temple,  in  this  place  and  on  this 

.J^*»  to  the  true  and  only  living  God.    Hitherto  we  have  had  houses  dedicated  to 

r^.*  service  of  Batan,  being  influenced  by  his  diabolical  suggestions,  and  the  super- 

^*^ag  traditions  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers.    The  foundation  of 

*tt  *  Church  of  the  living  God  is  now  laid,  which  I  trust  will  bo  the  means  of 

.^jj^og  many  from  their  dead  works  to  serve  the  true  God.    This  day,  I  trust 

^'^  ever  be  remembered  by  us  all ;  and  I  trust  what  we  have  this  day  done  will 


*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the  Commentator  [831. 
t  Son  of  Chief  Hichprd  Wilkinson.  X  Daughter  of  Mtb.  GomQ%% 
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prove  a  blessing  to  as  all,  and  to  oar  posterity  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Tl 
Gbarch,  I  trust,  will  be  the  overthrow  of  all  heathenism  and  devil  wanh 
Hither  must  our  children  come  to  worship  Ood.  Here  mast  we  dedicate  ihaa 
the  Lord.    And  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  this  house  for  ever." 

Turning  to  the  Mahommedans,  he  added  : — 

**  The  people  of  our  country  arc  mined  by  their  superstitions  and  diaboli 
worship.  They  have  degraded  themselves  by  preferring  to  worship  the  crefttnn 
the  Creator.  You  Mahometans  came  among  them,  but  they  are  none  the  bel 
for  it.  But  now  I  trust  that  they,  seeing  the  temple  of  God  erected  among  thi 
may  no  more  serve  idols  .  .  .  but  will  come  hither  to  serve  the  Lord.'* 

When  he  had  concluded  the  people  thanked  him,  and  shonted  ''  O 
hless  this  house  *'  [35].    They  then  set  to  work  on  the  building. 

In  1857  the  Susu  devil- worshippers  determined  to  destroy  it,  I 
their  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  the  building  was  opened 
November  15,  1857,  and  named  St.  James'  Church,  and  a  Mism 
House  was  erected  near  it.*  Progress  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Dup 
in  the  translation  of  the  Church  Services  into  Susu,  the  language  of  i 
country ;  but  Mr.  Higgs  of  the  Bahamas,  who  came  to  his  assistan 
died  soon  after  landing  at  Fallangia.  The  year  proved  fatal  also 
Bishop  Weeks  of  Sierra  Leone  [36]. 

His  successor,  Bishop  Bowen,  visited  the  Mission  in  1B58,  a 
reported  favourably  of  its  condition  and  prospects.  But  the  chui 
was  not  consecrated  as  he  regarded  it  as  a  temporary  one. 

In  December  1859  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Neville  arrived  from  Engla 
as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Leacock,  and  the  Holy  Communion  was  ce 
brated  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mission.  The  baptismal  roll  n< 
numbered  173,  the  congregation  averaged  300 — from  70  to  80  (mos 
adults)  attending  morning  and  evening  prayer  daily ;  and  of  1 
scholars  receiving  education  about  one-half  were  cliildren  of  Chiefs  [8 

When  in  1859  the  Mission  was  in  considerable  danger  from 
invasion  of  devil- worshippers,  many  Chiefs  came  to  its  aid ;  the  enei 
was  suddenly  dispersed,  and  their  leader  (Simo)  was  soon  after  sirxi 
with  blindness.  In  May  Bishop  Bowen  died  of  yellow  fever,f  but  t 
Mission  continued  to  prosper.  Three  important  Missionary  joumc 
were  made  by  Mr.  Neville,  who  ob tamed  a  favourable  hearing 
Tintima  among  other  places.  Mr.  Duport's  translation  of  the  Ghui 
Services  was  printed  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  the  S.P.G.  granted  £2 
a  year  in  aid  of  an  additional  Missionary  [38]. 

In  18G0  the  Rev.  A.  Phillipb  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  R 
J.  Dean  of  England  joined  the  Mission,  and  the  former,  with  \ 
written  permission  of  King  Katty,  established  a  new  station  at  I 
mingia.  In  the  next  year  Messrs.  Dean  and  Neville,  and  the  gr< 
protector  and  supporter  of  the  Mission,  Chief  Richard  Wilkinson,  di 
and  Mr.  Phillips  had  to  take  sick-leave  to  England.  Mr.  Duport  was  n 
again  alone,  and,  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  the  Church  and  old  Missis 
house  at  Fallangia  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  with  almost 
the  property  of  the  Mission  and  Missionaries.    The  whole  neighbour] 

•  Tho  site  on  which  those  buildings  were  erected  was  formally  given  to  the  Soc 
by  Chief  Richard  Wilkinson  on  Jan.  8,  1859 — the  only  limitation  to  the  gift  being  t 
if  the  Mission  should  be  abandoned  the  land  (50  acres)  should  revort  to  the  giver  or 
heirs  \S6al 

t  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  five  of  his  staff,  perished  at 
the   ame  time. 
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people,  heathen  and  Mahommedan  as  well  as  Christian,  combined  to 
x*epa.ir  the  loss ;  aid  was  sent  bj  distant  friends,  and  Mr.  Maurice,  a 
l>lsLck  student  of  Codrington  College,*  arriving  at  Christmas  found  the 
x-e stored  church  **  crammed**  by  the  congregation  [39]. 

In  1862  a  new  church  was  founded  at  Domingia  by  King  Eatty, 
«tt  the  oft-repeated  invitation  of  Chief  Tom.  Bausungi,  the  per- 
sonator  of  Satan,  attended  Fallangia  Church  from  Yengisa,  and 
^x.pres8ed  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian,  saying  that  he  had  been 
"terrified  by  a  dream  in  which  he  was  urged  by  the  **  old  people  **  now 
dead  to  give  up  '*  country  fashion  **  and  join  the  Missionaries.  The 
oongregation  were  filled  with  amazement  to  see  him  in  their  midst. 
**  l>owing  the  knee  to  Jesus."  A  family  of  African  descent,  named 
^^onGAN,  now  arrived  from  Barbados  to  conduct  an  industrial  estab- 
lisliinent.  Mission  tours  up  the  Biver  Fattalah  and  in  other  direc- 
tions by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Duport  met  with  much  encouragement, 
l>ut  in  1868  Mr.  PhiUips  resigned  m  ill  health. 

About  this  time  Chief  Lewis  Wilkinsonf  began  to  plant  cotton  and 

se,  with  a  view  to  English  commerce  in  place  of  the  slave  trade  [40]. 

Under  the  influence  of  Christianity  industry  made  such  progress 

^J^at  a  Frenchman  reported  in  1864  that  he  got  more  produce  from 

•*"^aJ^langia  than  from  any  six  towns  in  the  country. 

On  Ascension  Day  1864  the  Church  at  Domingia  was  opened, 
^^  'which  occasion  the  mulatto  Chief,  Charles  Wilkinson,  who  had 
^l>a.ndoned  polygamy,  was,  with  27  others,  baptized  [41]. 

The  results  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Mission  showed  that  a 

^^^a.t  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  religious  and  social  condi  • 

Y^*^  of  the  people.      Nearly  500  heathen — formerly  worshippers   of 

^^vils — had  cast  away  their  idols  and  their  witchcraft  and  become 

'Worshippers  of  the  true  God.     Service  was  well  attended  on  week  days 

^^  'Well  as  Sundays ;  the  schools  carried  on  their  good  work  :  new  and 

Promising  openings  were  presenting  themselves,  and  the  Missionaries 

?^d  teachers — seven  in  number — and  all  of  African  descent,  though 

^om  and  educated  in  the  West  Indies,  had  shown  themselves   able 

^^  live  and  be  useful  in  a  country  in  which  the  white  man  languished 

J^d  died  [42],     The  following  letter  is  given  as  a  fair  specimen  of 

^be  effect  of  Church  teaching  in  the  Mission.     It  was  written  to  Mr. 

~^port  by  a  young  African  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  pupils  in 

*^©  school  in  1856,  and  who,  after  becoming  a  communicant,  fell  ill 

^^d  went  to  live  far  off  in  the  interior  : — 

"  Sambaia,  March,  1805. 

*•  My  deab  Master, — I  have  write  to  you  these  few  lines,  hoping  it  will  find 

$^^Q  in  good  health.     I  must  tell  you  that  the  sickness  is  very  hard  upon  me,  and 

don't  know  whether  I  shall  live,  for  this  is  a  very  long-continuance  disease,  for 

^"^^  month,  March,  have  make  now  thirteen  months  since  this  sickness  came 

'^Poti  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  bear  it  as  you  tell  me  in  your  letter,  but  sometime  it 

^U  make  me  very  impatient,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  take  me  out  of  this  world,  but 

"*  cannot  do  me  this.    And  although  I  be  so  afflicted,  yet  the  Almighty  has  helped 

^*  not  to  fail  of  my  duty.     I  kept  the  morning  and  evening  service  and  visitation 

^  aick  people,  and  to  ask  you  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  if  it  will 

***  Uiat  I  may  not  recover  from  this  sickness,  to  take  me  out  of  this  world.    But 

^  thing  make  me  to  be  afraid,  that  if  I  should  die  here  in  the  land  of  the 

w^tben,  and  no  Christian  to  pray  over  me,  how  will  that  stand  with  me  in  the 

^«iet  world.    And  I  am  still  remembering  you  all,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 

*  The  first  **  Finder  "  student.  f  A  son  of  the  old  Chief  Richard  Wilkinfion. 
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the  instniction  which  you  liave  given  to  me,  and  as  you  know  me  to  be,  so  I  as 
the  same.  And  to  tell  me  what  day  Easter  will  fall.  Your  truly  and  obedieo 
scholar,  B.C.K."  [43  J. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  no  confirmation,  and  candidates  who  luu 
been  under  preparation  for  six  years  were  beginning  to  be  tired  o 
attending  the  classes.  At  last,  at  Easter  1865,  Bishop  Beckles  o 
Sierra  Leone  visited  Fallangia,  and  there  confirmed  87  persons  axu 
consecrated  the  burial-ground  in  which  the  bodies  of  three  Mis 
sionaries  lay.  The  visit  was  short,  and  22  candidates  at  Domingis 
remained  unconfirmed  [44]. 

In  1866  steps  were  taken  for  permanently  occupying  the  Isles  d* 
Los,*  on  which,  at  Fotubah,  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  granted : 
site  (10  acres)  for  a  Mission  station,  the  situation  being  considere 
suitable  both  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  Missionaries  and  a  school  for  tb 
Pongas.  The  islands  are  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  wee 
the  homes  of  pensioned  soldiers,  but  until  Bishop  Bo  wen  establishes 
a  school  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  peopl* 
Already  there  were  many  Christians  in  the  islands,  87  baptisms  havini 
been  performed  by  the  Pongas  clergy  [45 J.  The  Rev.  J.  Turpin  we 
stationed  at  Fotubah  in  1868,  but  in  the  same  year  circumstanca 
occurred  to  induce  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  to  withdraw  his  licena 
from  Mr.  Duport,  who  came  to  England  in  ill-health  in  1878  am 
died  at  Liverpool  [46].  In  1874  the  West  Indian  Bishops  formall 
agreed  to  make  the  Pongas  Mission  the  special  foreign  work  of  thm 
Church,  and  Bishop  Cheetham  of  Sierra  Leone  promised  to  visit  tL 
stations  every  two  years.  So  far  there  had  been  only  three  episcop^ 
visits — in  1858,  1805,  and  1874.  On  the  latter  occasion  chiefs,  princea 
and  ministers  flocked  to  the  Mission-house  to  shake  hands  with  tb 
Bishop,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  discomfort,  and  the  piazzas  c: 
both  sides  and  the  adjoining  schoolroom  were  filled  with  Mahommedac 
and  heathens  [47]. 

A  remarkable  event  in  1878  was  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  tb 
great  "  lady  chief  '*  of  Farringia,  Mrs.  Lightbum.  The  largest  slaii 
dealert  in  the  district,  she  had  *'  for  more  than  twenty  years  bea 
repelling  the  Gospel  "  ;  but  now  her  house  was  thrown  open  for  sei 
vices  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  aided  in  many  other  ways  b 
herself  and  her  son  [48]. 

The  results  of  the  Pongas  Mission  during  the  first  twenty-tw 
years  of  its  existence  were  thus  summarised  in  1877 : — 

"  The  aiding  in  the  extinction  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  from  one  of  its  ohic 
strongholds. 

"  The  mitigation  of  domestic  slavery. 

"  The  Christian  chiefs  generally  promise  not  to  sell  Christian  slaves  and  not  t 
separate  members  of  the  same  slave  family. 

'*  Civilization  of  the  Coast  and  opening  of  rivers  to  trade. 

"  Improvement  in  dress,  houses,  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"  Churches,  schools,  mission-houses  built. 

*'  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Portions  of  God's  Word  "  and  "part  of  the  Liturgy  translated  into  Sosiu. 
Daily  Serrices,"  and  '*  frequent  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
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*  A  oorraption  of  the  Portagnese  de  loa  idolos — "  islands  of  idols  **  [iSa]. 
t  In  1859  Mr.  Neville  estimated  that  she  had  "  1,000  slaves  chained  together  in  1m 
barracoons  "  [48a]. 


«& 
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Ifany  coiiversion&  of  heathens  and  Mahommedanh'. 
Hany  hundreds  of  heathen  children  baptized  after  careful  preparation. 
Four  good  Schools  maintained. 
Xarge  number  confirmed ;  this  year  .  .  .  C4. 

Blany  cases  on  record  of   the  converted  who  have   departed  this  life  ia 
"  [49]. 


The  position  of  tho  Missions  in  this  promising  field  has  been 
~  ileal  of  late  years.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  sugar  market 
^  contributions  from  the  West  Indies  have  greatly  fallen  off  when 
^^  increase  was  needed,  while  every  year  it  becomes  more  and  more 
^^*ident  that  for  the  proper  supervision  and  development  of  the  work 
t«oro  must  also  be  a  resident  Bishop  [50J.  Since  18G4  no  European 
lia>s  been  permanently  engaged  in  the  Mission. 

Id  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verde,  lying  off  the  West  Coast  of 
ica,  the  Society  undertook  in  1890  the  partial  support  of  a  chaplain 
(t^Qe  Itev.  E.  H.  Dodoson)  for  three  years  to  minister  to  the  English 
'^sidents  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Tele- 
^^*^ph  Company  and  kindred  duties  [51  J. 


^Tatimticb.— In  the  Wtst  African  field,  where  the  Society  (1752-6,1766-1824,1855-92) 
^        ^    ^^esisted  iu  maiutaininf^  19  Missiouariea  and  planting  8  Central  Stations  (as  detailed 
^^  -P^~  888-9),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  MisRious  about  2,000  Church  Members, 
^^  <>ow  has  2  MisHionaried.    [See  also  the  Table  on  p.  &82.J 

*-*  ^cferencen  (Chapter  XXXV.)— [1]  Jo.,  V.  4,  pp.  126-7.  [2  Jo.,  V.  11,  pp.  809-11 ;  R. 
1  A^^»  pp.  6<^l.  [3J  Jo.,  V.  12.  pp.  186-7 ;  R.  1752,  pp.  5*V7.'  [4J  Jo.,  V.  12,  pp.  188-9, 
1 V^-®,  84a-5,  867,  890-2 ;  Jo.,  V.  13,  pp.  7,  62,  107-8, 170-1,  188,  251 ;  Jo.,  V.  14,  pp.  109, 
^^17 ;  Jo.,  V.  17,  pp.  134,  361 ;  R.  1752,  p.  67  ;  R.  1758,  pp.  64-6 ;  R.  1754,  pp.  58-9  ; 
r  ^  ^"^Se,  pp.  69-60 ;  R.  1758.  pp.  72-3.  r4aj  Jo.,  V.  12,  pp.  102-3.  [46]  Jo.,  V.  12,  p.  890. 
^^J  Jo..  V.  18,  pp.  107-8.  16]  Jo.,  V.  15,  p.  297;  Jo.,  V.  16,  pp.  521-2;  Jo.,V.  17, 
Vr? 3^;  App.  Jo.  A,  pp.  607-9.     [6]  Jo.,  V.  17,  pp.  134-6.    [Oa]  Jo.,  V.  16,  p.  866 ;  R. 

^t^iy- ^^'  [®^3  «^°» ^-  ^"'  p-  3^-  t*^]  ^^* ^-  ^'^»  pp- 1^*-^ '  ^-  1*^^®' pp-  "^^^^  [®J 

r^::>  V.  17,  pp.  860-3 ;  R.  1767,  p.  66.    |8a]  Jo.,  V.  17,  p.  361.    [86]  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  58. 

tJ*J  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  21-5,  14j>-4,  266-6,  837,  467-8;  Jo.,  V.  19,  pp.  144,  241;  Jo.,  V.  20, 

Vc   ^0;  Jo.,  V.  21,  pp.  338,  412 ;  Jo.,  V.  22,  p.  510  ;  Jo.,  V.  23,  p.  64  ;  R.  1768,  pp.  58-4 ; 

^^  1769,  p.  85  ;  R.  1771,  p.  30.     [9a]  Jo.,  V.  18,  p.  21.    [10]  Jo.,  V.  17,  p.  861 ;  R.  1767, 

%.-  ^.     [U]  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  22,  266-7 ;  Jo.,  V.  19,  pp.  52,  144  ;  Jo.,  V.  21,  pp.  252,  489  ; 

^•»  V.  28,  pp^  197,  812  ;  R.  1768,  pp.  53-4.     [12]  Jo.,  V.  19,  pp.  52,  307,  487  ;  Jo.,  V.  20, 

p.  400 ;  R.  1773,  p.  43 ; 

,164-7.  [16]  Jo.,  V.  22, 

m^^--***— *«  ,  w.,  * .  «i-»,  1^1/.  i»,  j.v»,  xi»,  w«tf ,  i».  xfi.>-s,|>|/.  U1.—A.    L*»/«iJ  Jo.,  \  .  28,  p.  196  ;  R. 

t7***»  PP-  51-2.    [16]  Jo.,  V.  19,  pp.  144, 307,  487  ;  Jo.,  V.  20,  p.  21.    [17]  Jo.,  V.  25,  pp.  196-7, 

^*^14,400.  [18jJo..V.  26,  pp.  119-20,402.   [19]  M.H.  No.  29,  p.  39.  [19a]  Jo.,  V.  48,  p.  868 ; 

^••xiding  Committee  Minutes.  V.  29,  p.  197.  [20]  Jo.,  V.  31,  pp.  260,  269 ;  Jo.,  V.  38,  pp.  14, 

^lA  426 ;  Jo.,  V.  84,  pp.  275,  836-7.    [21]  Jo.,  V.  24,  pp.  346-7,  854  ;  Jo.,  V.  26,  p.  67 ;  R. 

*'^,  pp.  98-9.    [22]  Jo.,  V.  42,  pp.  362-8.     [23]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  863.     [24]  Jo.,  V.  44, 


^-  48-9.  [23]  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  166,  272-8 ;  R.  1852,  p.  95  ;  R.  1866,  p.  76.  [29]  R.  1853, 
f  51 ;  M.H.  No.  29,  pp.  11-13.  [30]  M.H.  No.  29,  pp.  8,  9,  21-5,  32-4 ;  R.  1855,  p.  78 ;  R. 
ilS»  P-  7^  J  ^-  1®^*»  P-  6*^  '■>  M.F.  1856,  pp.  48-60.  [31]  M.F.  1867,  p.  280 ;  M.F.  1858, 
\^\  M.H.  No.  87,  pp.  82-3,  85,  40,  51-3.  [32]  M.F.  1858,  p.  188.  [33]  M.F.  1867, 
5;^74;  M.F.  1868,  p.  138.  [34]  M.F.  1856,  pp.  50-61,  81-5,  132,  183-6,  204-8,  224-80, 
J* »  aC9 ;  R.  1866,  pp.  76-7.    [36]  M.F.  1856,  pp.  269-71 ;  M.F.  1857,  pp.  63-6.    [36]  M.F. 


IteL  ^-  *^»  PP-  ^77,  419 ;  R.  1859,  pp.  79-«0  ;  R.  1864,  p.  68.     [39]  M.F.  1800,  pp.  69,  90, 
"*^  186-42,  214,  268  ;  M.F.  1861,  pp.  14,  41,  67-8,  79,  130,  164,  185,  193-6,  229,  259, 
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2G7-8  ;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  18-22,  80,  40,  61 ;  R.  1861,  pp.  122-3  ;  R.  1862,  p.  102.  [40]  ILF. 
1862,  pp.  21-2,  61-2,  100-12,  182-5,  177-81.  106-^,  261-8;  M.F.  1868,  pp.  C»-4,lftl-a; 
M.F.  1864,  pp.  15,  16;  R.  1862,  pp.  102-4;  R.  1863,  pp.  70-4;  R.  1868-4,  pp.  60-73; 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CAPE    OF    GOOD    HOPE. 

Thk  Cape  was  discovered  in  1486  by  Bartholomew  de  Diaz,  whose  desijn^ation  of 
as  Stormy  Cape  was  altered  by  his  roaster,  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  what  its  prewz' 
name  implies.    One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  passed  before  any  European  settleme" 
was  effected,  although  meanwhile  it  was  visited  by  ships  of  many  nations — espeeiaS 
Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English.     In  1620  two  English  East  India  commandera  to« 
X)Ossession  of  the  district ;  but  nothing  further  was  done  to  secure  it  to  England,  as 
actual  occupation  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  followed  in  1652.    The  aborigiutf 
t)f  the  country, — Quaiquae,  or,  as  the  Dutch  named  them,  HottentotH — were  gradoafl 
deprived  of  their  land,  and  iu  many  instances  of  their  liberty ;  and  in  1G.)8  slaves  wis 
introduced  from  Guinea.    The  arrival  of  800  French  refugees,  mostly  Huguenots, 
1085-8,  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  colony.     In  1795,  Holland  having  j-ielded 
the  French  Revolutionary  Government,  the  Cai)e  was  taken  possession   of  by  Ores 
Britain,  who  held  it  until  1808,  when  (by  the  Peace  of  Amiens)  it  was  restored  to  !-•- 
Dutch.     In  January  1806  it  was  recaptured,  and  ever  since  that  date  it  has  been  un^ 
English  rule,  formal  oeKsion  in  perpetuity  taking  place  in  1814.    The  foreign  slave  tnu^ 
was  abolished  in  1H07.     In  1811-2  the  KafHrs  were  ejected  from  the  Zuurveldi 
Graliamstowu  division ;  but  their  continued  ravages  prevented  its  colonis;ition  until  l^S 
when,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £50,000  from  the  Imperial  Government,  4.000  Brititf 
immigrants  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  districts.     Subsequent  Kafhr  wars — - 
imrticular  those  of  1884-5,  1846-7,  and  1850-8— with  the  cattle-killing  delusion  of  It^ 
[see  pp.  807-8 J,  have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  native  and  the  extension  of  BritS 
influence.    The  abolition  of  slavery  in  1884  was  the  final  cause  of  a  migration  a^ 
l)ortion  of  the  dissatisfied  Dutch  population  in  1885-6  d'c,  which  led  to  tlir  eolonisaUon^ 
Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.    In  1849-50  tlie  colonists  succeasfulli- 
resisted  the  attempted  introduction  of  convicts  by  the  Imperial  Government;  and  in  18fl 
they  were  granted  representative  govenmient,  the  first  Parliament  meeting  at  Capetoi^ 
in  1854.    The  colony  now  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soutliem  extremity  of  Afri^ 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orange  River,  Bechuanaland,  the  Orange  Fr^ 
State,  and  Natal — Natal  having  been  disconnected  from  it  in  1856  and  Basutoland 
1884. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  the  Capo  to  the  English  in  1795  the  Dut^ 
Reformed  Church  was  confinncd  in  its  position  as  the  Established  Church  ;  bat  mo* 
than  fifty  years  pasned  ere  any  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  English  Chores 
During  Uie  first  British  occupation  (1795-1803)  English  services  were  performed  in  Cftps 
town  by  five  successive  military  chaplains,  the  first  two  being  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Attwoo* 
R.N.  (1795)  and  the  Rev.  H.  Davies  (1797-9).  The  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  whUe  on  his  w« 
to  India,  was  present  at  the  recai)ture  of  tlie  Cape  in  1806,  and  for  about  a  mont 
ministered  to  the  wounded  and  to  the  cadets  and  passengers  in  Capetown.  On  on 
occasion,  being  called  upon  to  officiate  at  a  funeral,  and  naving  neglected  to  take 
Prayer  Book,  he  "  sent  to  all  the  English  families  "  for  one,  "  but  none  could  be  fooiid, 
until  the  body  was  being  put  into  the  grave,  when  (having  preyiously  read  the  pealn 
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a.yicl  lessons  from  the  Bible)  a  copy  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  L.M.S.  Mitisiouan'. 
I>ixriiKg  the  next  fourteen  years  (1806-*20)  three  military  chaplains  officiated  in  Riiccessioii 
iftt.  Oapetown  ;  and  three  Colonial  chaplains — viz.,  the  Revs.  G.  Hough,  G.  W.  M.  Stiirt, 
«.r4cl  \V.  Boardman  were  apxK>inted  respectively  to  Capetown  (1817),  Simonstown  (1819), 
at  lid.  X3atharst  (1H20).  The  chaplains  were  under  no  control  save  that  of  the  EiiglisJi 
<-»ov-^mor,  who  was  **  ex  officio  the  ordinary,"  and  for  some  time  at  least  his  consent  was 
'■^'^'CrO'fisary  to  man-iages  and  to  adult  baptisms.  The  title  of  "  Ordinary  "  was  retained  by 
t^'i^i     Oovemors  until  1854 — apparently  witliout  authority  for  the  last  20  years  of  tht* 

T  j^i:  E  Society's  connection  with  South  Africa  dates  from  the  Colonisation 
J^iiovcment  of  1819-20  referred  to  above.  In  order  "that  pennanent 
i^"ioa.Ti8  of  rehgious  worship  and  instruction  should  at  once  be  secured 
?-^  ^vell  to  the  original  settlers  and  their  descendants  as  to  the  natives.'* 
^  ^    x^ocommended  in  December  1819  the  division  of  the  inhabited  districts 

• 

1*  ^t:  o  parishes  and  the  appropriation  of  land  for  endowment,  the  erection 
^^  c-liurches  and  schools,  and  the  provision  of  "  a  regular  establishment 
^^  c>r"thodox  ministers  with  determinate  spheres  of  action  under  proper 
^  ^^  l>OTintendence  and  controU."  If  arrangements  of  this  nature  could 
.  *-  ixiade  the  Society  oifered  to  extend  to  the  Cape  the  system  on  which 
^^  li  3-d  "  acted  with  so  much  success  in  America,  providing  a  regular 
^^^P>i>ly  of  Missionaries  and  School  Masters,  but  looking  to  Government 
"w^^x-  j^ecuniary  aid  in  default  of  the  suflBciency  of  the  Society's  funds." 
*^^  X"cpresentation  was  favourably  received  by  Government,  which  at 
^^>^oo  (February  1820)  undertook  to  allow  £100  a  year  to  any  clergyman 
^**^oni  tlie  Society  might  send  to  Capetown  **  for  the  religious  instruc- 
^*^^*^  of  the  natives  and  the  negroes  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
*^'Uoor'[l]. 

About  a  year  later  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  was  directed  '*  to 
r^Ser\-o  not  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  lands  in  the  several  parishes 
?^^  ^lae  new  colony  in  Algoa  Bay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
'^  Such  situations  as  may  afford  every  prospect  of  their  increasing  in 
^  *^l\i€  with  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlement "  [2], 
^  ^  Ihe  Society  doubled  the  Government  allowance  for  a  clergyman  at 
**o  Cape,  and  in  April  1820  appointed  tlie  Rev.  W.  WmanT  to  the 


^O)  for  providing  one,  the  local  Government  represented 
-^  .building  was  not  wanted  m  Capetown,"  and  the  money  was  therefore 
^^^  Verted  in  1821  to  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Grahamstown  f4]. 
^^  Mr.  Wright  left  England  at  the  end  of  1820,  and  arrived  at 
V-^petown  on  March  8,  1821.  His  first  object  was  to  inquire  into  and 
,^^prove  the  state  of  the  "  Public  Schools,'*  and  next  to  supply  religious 
r^^iivistrations  at  Wj-nberg,  a  village  eight  miles  from  Capetown, 
-^^-sorted  to  by  the  settlers  and  by  invalids  from  India.  Both  the 
^^utch  and  English  in  this  neighbourhood  had  **  no  opportunity  of 
H^tending  Divine  Service  unless  at  Capetown,"  and,  a  church  being 
*  *^si|-ed  by  them,  "  one  of  a  number  of  huts  "  which  had  been  *'  erected 


I    -JJOa  70  to  over  120,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  the 

/^^ilding  was  "  duly  transferred,  and  the  solemnization  of  the  Sacra- 

^^^Hts  sanctioned  by  public  authority."     Holy  Communion  was  first 

^^lobrated    in    it  on  Christmas    Day    1822,   when    there  were    10 
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communicants.  The  Society  came  forward  (in  1822)  with  assistanoe 
(£200)  towards  replacing  this  structure  with  a  proper  church,  whidi 
would  '*  probably  be  the  first  Episcopal  place  of  public  worship  in 
that*  part  of  the  world/' t  and  an  additional  service  was  provided  at 
*'  Newlands,*'  the  Government  House  in  the  country,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  the  Church  [6]. 

Under  Mr.  Wright's  management  also  the  existing  "National 
School "  at  Capetown,  which  comprised  English  and  Dutch  depart- 
ments, with  slaves  in  each,  soon  began  to  flourish.  A  second  school 
(an  English  one)  was  established  there  in  1822,  and  another  at 
W^-nberg  in  1823  for  English,  Dutch,  Malays,  Negroes,  and  Hottentots. 
Dutch  translations  of  elementary  books  were  prepared  by  the  Mis- 
sionary, and  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  the  entire  support  oC 
these  schools  was  undertaken  by  Government  [7]. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Wright  formed  the  subject  of  a  personal  inquiry 
made  in  1827  by  Bishop  James  of  Calcutta,^  who  reported  that  the 
charges   against   his   moral   character   were,   he  believed,   without 
foundation ;  and  though  be  could  not  speak  so  satisfactorily  as  to  his 
pohtical  connections,  the  existing  Government  was  well  disposed  to^ 
wards  him.    As  early  as  1828  the  Society  had  notified  to  Government  itH 
intention  to  remove  Mr.  Wright  to  Grahamstown  whenever  the  Ghordi 
there  was  prepared  for  service,  and  in  1829  it  directed  him  to  do  so. 
But  two  years  before  he  had  been  nominated  to  Bathurst  as  Colonial 
Chaplain,  and  his  appointment  having  now  received  confirmation  from 
the  Home  Government  he  removed  to  Bathurst  in  1829,  a  month. 
before  the  Society*s  order  was  given.     At  that  time  Bathurst  (about 
80  miles  from  Grahamstown)  contained  '*  1,241  persons  of  all  colours/' 
The  people  had  subscribed  for  building  a  church,  but  '*  great  numbers ' 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  their  children  "baptized   by   th 
Methodists,"  and  one  of  the  local  magistrates  (Mr.  H.  Currie)  ha 
written  to  Mr.  Wright  in  1828 :  "Leave  us  to  ourselves  a  Uttle  whi 
longer,  and  all  will  be  Methodists— or,   what  is  worse- -nothing 
Although  by  his  acceptance  of  the  chaplaincy  Mr.  Wright  was  *'  co 
sidered  as  no  longer  in  the  actual  service  of  the  Society,"  the  Soci< 
allowed  him  jLIOO  a  year  at  Bathurst,  and  retained  his  name  on  its  J 
up  to  the  end  of  1882  [8]. 

On  his  way  from  England  to  India  in  1829,  Bishop  Turner 
Calcutta,  being  detained  at  the  Cape  "a  few  days,"  enquired  into 
circumstances  of  the  Church  in  the  Colony,  and  in  reporting  to 
Society  thereon  he  stated  that  there  were  in  all  nine  clergyme: 
the  Colony.     Of  these,  five  were  holding  Colonial  appointments, ' 
Capetown,  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  £700  per  annum  with  £'50  for  he 
Simonstown,  Rev.  Mr.  Sturt,  £360  per  annum  and  house  ;  Grab 
town,  Rev.    Mr.    Carlisle,  £400  per   annum  and  house ;    Bat) 

*  [The  firKt  Enj^liKh  Charch  boiU  in  tho  Colony  is  sa'.«I  to  have  btcn  thai 
George's,  Simonetown,  opened  April  24,  1814.J 

t  The  new  building  wa»  not  opened  for  service  until  April  H,  1841 ;  and  a 
grant  of  ^150  wa8  made  by  the  Society  in  1840-1  towardt*  itH  completion  [5]. 

X  On  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Calcutta  in  1827  Biahop  James  was  authf 
a  Special  ConimisKion  from  the  Crown  to  commence  his  episcojkal  functions  at  H 
and  on  October  21  he  confirmed  450  persons  in  Capetown,  "  including  iho  mil 
Homo  converts  from  other  Churches."    During  his  visit  a  movement  was  TOviTf 
erection  of  a  church  in  the  city,  and  a  site  for  the  buUduig  was  cousecraied  [8a 
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Kev.  Mr.  Wright,  £200  per  annum  and  house;  Port  Elizabeth, 
Rev.  Mr.  Clalland  [F.  McCleland,  see  p.  278],  £200  per  annum 
and  £40  for  lodging.  The  other  clergymen  were:  Mr.  Goodison, 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  who  also  (by  permission)  performed 
afternoon  service  at  Wynberg,  for  which  he  received  £100  per 
annum;  Mr.  Fellows  [?Rev.  Fearon  Fallows],  **  the  Astronomer 
Royal,"  who  had  established  *'  a  neat  little  chapel  in  an  un- 
appropriated Room  of  the  Obser\'atory,"  where  *'  a  small  con- 
gregation" met  regularly;  Mr.  Judges,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School ;  and  Mr.  Cocks,  private  tutor  in  Governor  Sir  L.  Cole's 
femily.  These  last  two  had  ''no  stated  duty"  and  were  only  in 
Deacon's  Orders.  Mr.  Hough,  the  senior  Colonial  Chaplain,  who  had 
l)een  in  the  Colony  seventeen  years,  the  Bishop  described  as  **  s 
respectable  and  excellent  man  and  possesses  influence."  Mr.  Sturt 
^as  "worn  out  by  age  and  sickness,"  and  was  *' anxious  to  retire.** 
"The  three  appointments  on  the  frontier"  were  **  but  indifferently 
^iied."*  Of  EngHsh  churches  there  was  **  only  one  "  in  the  Colony — 
^at  at  Grahamstown,  which  had  been  completed  by  the  "  seasonable 
«i<i  "  of  the  Society,  and  was  **  one  of  the  best  built  edifices  in  the 
^^lony."  At  Simonstown,  where  the  church  had  fallen  down  some 
yosLxa  before  and  now  lay  in  ruins,  there  was  a  good  school-house  and 
^  oomfortable  parsonage,  but  **a  sail  loft  attached  to  the  dockyard  " 
J^a.^  used  for  service  here  ;  a  schoolroom  at  Bathurst,  and  apparently 
■''^^  converted  Commissariat  Store  at  Wynberg,  and  an  ** unfinished" 
Tch  at  Port  Elizabeth, t  where  the  people  had  **  come  forward 
hberally  "  with  funds  for  the  building.  At  Capetown,  where  Mr. 
^lagh  performed  service  once  a  Sunday  in  the  Dutch  Church,  **  the 
;^-talked  of  [Enghsh]  Church"  had  been  begun.  It  was  designed 
liold  1,000  persons— 800  sittings  to  be  free.  The  subscription 
i'^^^^ed  during  Bishop  James'  visit  in  1827  never  went  beyond  £2,600, 
^  ^^t;  recently  the  affair  had  been  taken  up  **with  great  spirit  and 
•*^^^:ment  "  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieut.-Col.  Bell.  The  Govem- 
^^!^^t  had  promised  £5,000,  and  •*  the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary, 
^^^^>1XX),"  had  been  **  raised  in  shares  of  £25  each  bearing  interest  at 
^"*^r  cent.  .  .  .  secured  on  the  pew  rents."  The  measure,  **  embodied 
«in  Ordinance,"  was  so  well  received  "  that  the  subscription  list 
B  filled  in  three  days."  [The  arrangement,  however,  proved  un» 
•isfactory.  [See  p.  275.] 
-|  In   the    hope  that   the    **  grievous   want  both   of    stations  and 

^'J-^Hiurers,"  might  gradually  be  supphed,  the  Bishop  appealed  to  the 
government  and  to  the  Society,  instancing  Port  Francis  [now  Port 
^*^red]  as  a  case  of  peculiar  urgency,  the  place  being  **  full  of  English 
^^otestants  .  .  .  most  anxious  to  have  a  Church  and  Clergyman  of 
^^^ir  own."     The  Society's  resources  did  not  admit  of  its  doing  more 
^^   the  time  than  to  offer  assistance  towards  the  support  of  Colonial 
^^^aplains  at  Bathurst,  Wynberg,  and  Uitenhage  [0], 

In  June    1881   the  Society  placed  £20  at   the   disposal  of  Mr^ 

'^^  rit  is  only  fair  to  8tate  that  the  BiHhop's  Report  was  hat^eCl  not  on  his  own  personal 
^^2^^^^®*  ^^^  mainly  on  information  supplied  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Mr.  Hougli^ 
^^^  Lidy  Cole.] 

n^^  A  grant  of  £300,  voted  by  the  Sotietv  for  this  Churdi  in   1H24,  was  drawn  io 
^*^  [90]. 
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Hough  for  the  Christian  education  of  children  whose  emancipation 
Lad  heen  procured  by  means  of  ''  a  Philanthropic  Society  at  Gape- 
town  for  the  redemption  of  female  slaves/'  At  the  same  time  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Burrow  was  appointed  to  Wynberg  [10],  which  place, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright  in  1829,  contained  a  congregation  "  the  most 
orderly  and  respectable  in  the  Colony"  [11],  As  Dr.  l^urrow  could 
obtain  no  house  either  in  the  village  or  between  it  and  Capetown 
unless  by  purchase,  or  by  paying  "  a  rent  which  would  exceed  the 
whole  "of  his  "  salary,"  the  Society  consented  to  his  temporarily 
residing  at  Capetown  [12]. 

For  want  of  Anglican  Clergy  (Dr.  Burrow  reported  in  1832)  some 
Church  people  attended  Wesley  an,  others  Dutch  seiTices.  Mr.  Hough, 
in  Capetown,  had  neither  church*  of  his  own  nor  curate,  and  was 
unable  to  administer  Holy  Communion  more  than  once  in  the  quarter, 
'*  on  account  of  being  obliged  on  every  Sacrament  Sunday  to  build  an 
altar  after  the  masters  of  the  [Dutch]  Church  "  had  left,  which  altar 
liad  to  be  "  pulled  down  in  time  for  their  next  service."  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  occupied  eighteen  stations  with  nineteen  ministers, 
receiving  a  total  of  £4,200  per  annum  from  Government ;  the  English 
Church  six  stations  [as  named  by  Bishop  Turner,  pp.  270-1]  with  six 
clergymen,  and  a  total  Government  allowance  of  £1,850.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  the  Roman  Catholics  had  each  one  Minister  in 
tiapetown,  receiving  £200  annually  from  Government.  All  the  Ministers 
in  the  town  except  the  English  had  allowances  from  their  congrega- 
tions in  addition  to  the  above  [18J. 

Though  the  Cape  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  Bishop  Wilson,  on  proceeding  to  his  diocese  in  1882,  was 
**  clothed  with  a  temporary  authority,"  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
consecrated  several  church  sites,  confirmed  at  Simonstown  and  Cape- 
town, and  at  the  latter  place  on  September  9,  1832,  held  the  first 
Anglican  Ordination  in  South  Africa.  In  reporting  to  the  Society  he 
said  :  '*  This  Colony  wants  a  spiritual  head.  At  present  everyone  does 
Avhat  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  *'  [14]. 

In  this  year  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside,  an  Indian  Missionary  of  the 
Society  on  sick  leave,  was  ministering  at  Capetown  and  Stellenbosch, 
«l*c.  [151.  During  1884-5  the  Society  was  employing  no  Missionary 
in  the  Colony,  but  a  representation  from  l^ishop  Corrie  of  Madras* 
who  touched  at  the  Cape  in  1885,  inspired  a  fresh  effort,  and  in  the 
ten  years  1886-46  the  Society  assisted  in  providing  seven  Clergy- 
men, viz. : — 

Rev.  J.  Fry  (Capetown  1836-7,  Wynberg  1838,  Vvrc  Kiaal  1839-41,  Wynberg 
an(UU)n(lobo8ch  1842-4);  Rev.  .7.  W.  Sanders  (Stellonboscb  Ac  1838-9);  Rev. 
<T.  Booth  (Fort  Beaufortf  1840-3) ;  Rev.  H.  Vox  Dadelzen  (no  fixed  station  1841) : 
Rev.  W.  LoNo  (Graaflf  Reynetf  1845-54) ;  Rev.  K.  T.  Scott  (adopted  by  Govern- 
ment)  (Cieorge  Town  1846) ;  Rev.  P.  W.  Copeman  (Uitenhagef  1840-57).  (fPlaceK 
thus  marked  are  in  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Colon  v.)  Fort  Beaufort  was  voted 
:tlOO  for  church  building  in  1839  [16j. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  specially  engaged  in  shepherding  the  apprentices 

*  Bnt  for  the  intervention  of  the  local  Government  the  Society  woald  have  provided 
;>n  KnKlish  Church  at  Capetown  eleven  years  before.  [See  j).  309.  j  When  in  1828  the 
trustees  of  the  building  fund  anked  for  aid,  the  Society  wuk  unable  to  renew  its  grant  [18<r  ]. 
The  foundation  stone  of  St.  George's  Church,  Capetown,  was  laid  on  April  88, 1880 ;  and 
il:e  building  was  opened  for  service  on  December  21,  18;J4  [l'Mt\ 
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sent  out  from  England  by  the  "Children's  Friend  Society,"*  which 
contributed  to  his  support,  and  his  labours  extended  to  the  Klapmuts, 
the  Eerste  River,  Hottentots*  Holland,  Drooge  Vlei,  and  Banghoek. 
The  good  conduct  of  the  emigrant  apprentices  when  under  religious 
instruction  he  attributed  to  their  excellent  training  at  the  Hackney 
Wick  Institution.  The  Dutch  and  the  coloured  population  also 
Teceived  some  attention  from  Mr.  Banders,  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  Dutch  language  prevented  his  doing  much  for  either  of  these 
peoples  [17]. 

The  Mission  at  Uitenhage  was  begun  about  1840  by  the  Rev.  F. 
McCiiELAND,t  Chaplain  of  Port  Elizabeth,  but  no  resident  clergy- 
man was  stationed  there  until  the  Society  took  up  the  work  in  1846. 
A  memorial  from  over  fifty  Church  members  there  in  1841  stated  that 
they  had  "  seen  with  regret  persons  who  were  brought  up  in  Church 
principles  gradually  alienated  from  her  communion,  from  the  simple 
met  of  there  being  no  place  of  worship  where  they  could  assemble 
for  reUgious  purposes  "  [18]. 

At  Graafif  Reinet  Mr.  Long  in  his  first  year  (1845)  gathered  "  a 
most  serious  and  attentive  congregation,"  **  two  thirds  being  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  .  .  .  acquainted 
with  English."  Many  of  the  Dutch  were  "quite  enchanted  with 
the  beauties  of  our  Liturgy,"  and  contributed  liberally  towards  the 
erection  of  a  church  [19].  A  "  very  large  proportion  "  of  the  George- 
town congregation  also  consisted  in  1847  of  '*  those  belonging  to 
other  bodies  "  [20].  Up  to  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Enghsh  Church  on  the  frontier  of  the  colony  were  unconfirmed  [21] ; 
ftnd  how  greatly  an  ecclesiastical  head  was  needed  will  be  seen  from 
what  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Scott  wrote  to  the  Society  in  1846  : — 

"  We  want  a  Bishop  out  here  very  much.  The  young  people  think  a  great  deal 
of  being  confirmed,  and  as  the  Dutch  make  it  the  mode  of  admission  into  their 
Church,  many  if  they  arc  not  confinucd,  think  that  they  belong  to  no  Church. 
Most  of  the  children  of  English  parents  who  have  married  into  Dutch  families 
have  been  confirmed  in  their  Church,  and  do  not  now  like  to  leave  it "  [22]. 

The  episcopal  functions   that  could  bo  performed  by  a  passing 

Bishop  were  few  and  far  between.     The  visits  of  Indian  Bishops  have 

aheady  been  mentioned  [pp.  270-2],  and  in  1843   Bishop  Nixon  of 

Tasmania  **  confirmed  a  large   number  of  young  persons  "  (May  18) 

and  ordained  one  priest  [28]. 

That  **  proper  superintendence  and  con  troll  **  for  which  the 
Bociety  strove  from  the  outset  [24]  was  not,  however,  secured  until 
1847,  when  an  episcopal  endowment  having  been  provided  by  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts,  the  See  of  Capetown  was  founded,  and  the  Rev.  R, 
Gray  was  consecrated  its  first  Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  St. 
Petefg  Day,  June  29,  of  that  year  [25]. 

The  Cape  Colony  at  this  period  was  as  large  as  England,  Scotland,, 
Mid  Ireland,  but  the  diocese  (in  all  250,000  square  miles)  included  also 
tbe Orange  River  Sovereignty  [p.  847],  Kaflfraria  [p.  805],  Natal  (l,00a 
wiles  from  Capetown  in  one  direction  [p.  828],  and  the  island  of  St. 
Helena  (the  same  distance  in  another  direction)  [p.  819].     To  visit  tha 

foanded  in  1880  for  tlio  rescue  of  destitute  and  neglected  children  in  London. 
T  Mi.  McClcland  reported  in  1H41  that  be  hod  been  instrumental  in  opening  three 
"""«••  on  the  frontier  of  the  colony— the  last  beini?  at  Sidbury  on  May  5,  1841  I  IHaJ. 
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whole  would  occupy  a  year.  The  total  population  of  the  diocese  was 
from  700,000  to  800,000,  and  of  the  200,000  or  220,000  belonging  to 
Cape  Colony  more  than  one  half  were  **  coloured  "  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  remainder  were  of  Dutch  extraction  [26].  The  bulk  of  the 
English  population  of  the  colony  resided  in  the  Western  Province  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capetown,  Stellenbosch,  and  Swellendam,  and 
in  the  Eastern  Province  in  the  districts  of  Albany  and  Uitenhage.  The 
intermediate  districts  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  who 
had  their  own  congregations  and  who  had  "ever  shown  a  kindly  spirit  to 
the  members  of  the  English  Church  scattered  amongst  them."  In  the 
Western  Province  the  English  Church  had  three  clergymen  at  Cape- 
town and  one  each  at  Rondebosch,Wynberg,  Simon*s  Town,  and  George; 
and  in  the  Eastern  Province  one  each  at  Grahamstown,  Fort  Beau- 
fort, Bathurst,  Sidbury,  Uitenhage,  Algoa  Bay,  and  Graaff  Reinet.  Of 
churches  there  were  two  in  Capetown  and  one  at  each  of  the  other  places 
named  except  George  and  Uitenhage ;  and  another  was  building  at 
Zonder  Ende.  In  all  therefore  there  were  but  14  clerg}'men  and  11 
churches.  The  Bishop's  first  object  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
clergy,  and  to  provide  churches,  schools  and  teachers  for  "  the  members 
of  our  own  Communion  "  ;  his  second  "  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  hitherto 
attaching  to  the  Church  of  England  for  being  almost  the  only 
communion  of  Christians  which"  had  ''not  attempted  to  estab- 
lish Missions  among  the  multitudes  of  heathen  .  .  .  within  and 
around  the  colony"  [2Ga].  Prompt  and  powerful  assistance  in 
raising  the  necessary  funds  was  rendered  by  the  Society  [27],  and  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England  in  December  1847  the  Bishop 
wrote: — 

"  I  have  been  enabled  to  bear  my  testimony  in  many  places  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
Society  is  the  main-stay  of  the  whole  Colonial  Church.  That  in  proportion  as  its 
means  are  enlarged,  so  will  the  Church  in  each  distinct  extremity  of  the  British 
empire  expand,  and  enlarge  her  borders — while  if  it  be  feebly  supported  the 
daughter  churches  in  distant  lands  must  proportionably  suffer.  That  the  Society 
has  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Church  at 
large,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  recommended  to  it  by  the  whole  Episcopate,  whether 
of  the  mother  coimtry  or  of  the  whole  Colonies ;  and  has  been  beyond  every  other 
merely  human  institution  most  abundantly  blessed  in  its  labours,  so  as  to  have 
been  the  honoured  instrument  of  planting  flourishing  Churches  in  many  of  the 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.  Were  there  indeed  one  thing  which,  as  a 
Missionary  Bishop  just  about  to  depart  for  the  field  of  his  labours  I  would  implore 
of  the  Church  at  home,  it  would  be  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  a  much 
larger  income  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  that  it  may  bo  enabled  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  necessities  of  the  Church  in  our  Colonial  empire  "  [28J. 

With  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Cfray  the  Society  looked  forward 
•*  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  "  of 
the  colony,  which  had  "  hitherto  been  so  unhappily  neglected  by  the 
Church  at  home  "  [29].  The  Bishop  was  accompanied  from  England 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  H.  Badnall,  Dr.  O&pen, 
and  Messrs.  Davidson,  Wilson,  Steableb,  and  Wheeleb,  and 
arrived  at  Capetown  on  Sunday,  Februar}^  20,  1848. 

Thirteen  other  workers  preceded  or  followed  him  in  the  same 
year  [80].  Some  of  the  latter  had  prepared  themselves  for  their  new 
work  by  learning  a  manual  trade,  and  Archdeacon  Merriman  wore  a 
pair  of  boots  made  by  himself  [30a]. 
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On  March  20.  1848,  tbe  Bishop  wrote  from  Wynbarg  : — 

**  Thiags  are,  I  hope,  going  on  well,  in  spite  of  a  sharp  attack  from  the  Dutch, 
who  are  angry  at  a  mis-reported  speech  of  mine  ;  their  chief  ministers,  however, 
come  to  my  defence.  Our  Governor  is  most  hearty  in  his  support  of  the  Church 
and  its  Bishop,  and  nothing  can  he  kinder  than  he  and  Lady  Smith.  I  have  never 
jk  quiet  moment,  and  have  upon  my  shoulders  all  the  accumulated  neglect  and 
faults  of  half  a  century.  Church  building,  however,  is  being  talked  of,  and  meet- 
ings ad  nauseam.  The  liquidation  of  debts  on  churches— £7,000  on  the  Cathedral 
and  /1,700  on  Trinity  (which  the  Colonial  Church  Society  regarded  as  theirs,  but 
which  I  have  got  transferred  to  mc,  and  witli  a  fund  to  li([uidatc  the  debt)  —the 
formation  of  parishes  and  vestries,  and  the  con-ection  of  disorderly  proceedings, 
are  my  chief  occupations  just  now.  This  parish  has  a  Chaplain  quite  useless  ♦ — 
an  Infant  School  where  morality  is  taught  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  Faith 
— a  Qovemment  School  from  which  the  Catechism  is  excluded  -  a  Church  Girls' 
School  where  the  Catechism  is  mutilated  to  suit  the  Methodists  — a  Sunday  School 
held  in  Church  from  which  it  is  excluded.  Into  this  last  I  walked  up  last  Sunday 
week  to  hear  the  children,  but  instead  of  this  I  heard  a  long  extempore  prayer 
from  an  Indian  layman  who  had  turned  the  Church  into  a  Conventicle.  .  .  .  The 
Cathedral  is  a  Joint-Stock  affair,  some  of  the  Proprietors  Jews  or  Atheists,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  Holy  Communion  have  before  now  gone  to  pay  interest  on 
shares.*  Still  I  think  things  look  very  promising,  and  I  am  in  good  heart.  People 
quite  appreciate  the  restoration  of  things  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
JSngland  "  [31]. 

During  the  summer  the  Bishop  was  laid  up  nearly  two  months  by 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  brain,  but  in  August  he  was 
enabled  to  confirm  and  ordain  in  the  Cape  district  and  to  hold  '*  a 
Synod  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Western  Province,"  at  which  steps  were 
ftaJken  for  organising  and  regulating  the  aiTairs  of  the  Church,  including 
the  formation  of  a  Diocesan  Church  Society  [82], 

After  this  the  Bishop  commenced  his  first  great  episcopal  visitation, 
which  was  limited  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  Provinces  and  occupied 
Irom  August  24  to  December  21,  1848— his  mode  of  travelling  being 
•*  in  a  good  plain  English  wagon,  drawn  by  eight  horses  "  [38]. 

Writing  from  Uitenhage  on  September  28  he  said : — 

*'  I  have  now  travelled  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  since  I  left  Capetown  and 
have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  English  Church,  or  more  than  one  English  Clergy- 
man previous  to  my  arrival  here.  This  simple  fact  is  the  best  evidence  and  illus- 
tration I  can  give  of  our  past  unfaithfulness,  and  our  sad  neglect  of  this  most 
interesting  Colony.'*  Yet  *'  intense  gratitude  has  been  the  feeling  uppermost  iu 
lay  mind  during  the  whole  month  that  I  have  been  passing  through  successive 
scenes  of  spiritual  destitution.  ...  I  have  felt  grateful  to  Almighty  God  that  He 
has  not  for  our  past  indifference  cast  us  off  as  a  Church  .  ,  .  grateful  at  finding 
the  wonderful  hold  which  the  Church  has  upon  her  members,  even  under  the  most 
^^ttdvantagdous  circumstances  .  .  .  grateful  that  God  should  have  put  it  into  the 
^**»te  of  all  wherever  I  have  hitlierto  gone,  to  feel  deeply  sensible  of  their  destitute 
*^>ndition;  and  to  make  great  exertions  to  supply  their  own  spiritual  wants  .  •  . 
R'^^eful  for  the  hearty  welcome  with  which  our  people  have  received  their  Bishop. 
>jd  the  earnest  way  in  which  many  have  expressed  their  joy  on  seeing  at  length 
their  hopes  realized  in  the  completion  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  their 
[*J^  Far  therefore  from  being  dejected  or  cast  down,  I  am  full  of  hope :  for  I 
heliere  that  God  is  with  us  of  a  truth  ;  and  that  His  Blessed  Spirit  is  influencing 
Y^  good  many  a  soul  within  this  great  diocese.  If  we  only  prove  faithful  to  our 
^*^  He  haa  yet,  I  feel  assured,  a  great  work  for  us  to  do  in  Southern  Africa.  •  .  . 
J^^  I  have  not  yet  passed  through  a  third  of  this  portion  of  the  diocese,  I 
have  heen  enabled  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  ten  additional  churches,  and  the 
wpporto!  Biz  additional  Clergy  "  [SIJ. 

«.    o^ttther  of  the  clergy  at  Wynbarg  and  Capetown  at  this  time  were  connected  with 

1% 
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Frequently  during  his  journey  the  Bishop  '^  had  to  listen  to  tb 

painful  tale  *'  of  many  members  of  the  English  Church  "  having  joine 

themselves  to  other  communions  '* — to  the  Dutch  Church  and  "  th 

various  sects  *' — in  despair  of  ever  having  a  minister  of  their  own  estali 

lished  among  them,  some  not  having  even  seen  one  for  nearly  fort 

years.     Several  persons  spoke  '*  with  much  feelmg  of  their  wretche 

state  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  means  of  grace,  and  contrasted  the! 

condition  with  what  it  had  been  in  this  respect  in  our  own  dea 

motherland  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  mother  Church.**     One  ma 

brought  two  of  his  daughters  25  miles  to  Caledou,  and  "  entreated 

that  they  might  be  confirmed.    Another,  an  English  farmer,  cam 

180  miles  seeking  confirmation,  but  before  this  could  be  administere 

it  was  necessary  tbat  a  coloured  woman  with  whom  he  had  bee 

cohabiting  fifteen  years  should  be  prepared  for  baptism  and  that  the 

should  be  married.     The  Dutch  ministers  readily  placed  their  churchc 

at  the  Bishop's  disposal  for  services,  and  in  that  at  Colesburg  Dr.  Obpe 

was  ordained  Deacon.     At  Graaff  Beinet,  where  Mr.  Long  had  bee 

labouring  zealously,  the  Bishop's  address  elicited  a  contribution  froi 

some  Jews  towards  the  erection  of  a  church.    Here  and  wherever  hei 

the  confirmations  excited  "  very  great  interest."     At  Grahamstown  c 

October  11,  where  112  candidates  assembled, ''  the  Church  was  crowdi 

— the  candidates  much   affected — whole  rows  of  them  weeping  ai 

sobbing  together."    Many  dissenters  were  present  "and  seemed 

much  impressed  as  our  own  people,"  and  the  editor  of  the  loe 

Methodist  newspaper  printed  the  Bishop's  address  free  of  expense  i 

distribution.     On  the  two  following  days  a  Synod  of  the  Clergy  of  t- 

Eastern  Province  was  held  at  Grahamstown. 

At  Kingwilliamstown,  "  Churchmen,  despairing  about   their   a% 

Church,"  and  "  raising  funds  for  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,"  were  roused  a»' 

encouraged  by  the  Bishop's  visit  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  boildL 

to  be  occupied  by  a  clergyman. 

The    Bishop    visited  Kingwilliamstown  specially  in  order  to 

present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kaffir  chieftains  with  the  Governor,  f 

H.  Smith.     About  80  chiefs  were  present,  and  after  political  matt^ 

had  been  discussed  the  Governor  told  them 

**  that  the  great  Father  of  the  Christians— the  Lord  Bishop— the  Chief  Minifi 
in  this  land,  of  the  Church  and  religion  of  our  Queen,  who  was  appointed  to  t»M 
him  and  all  in  this  land  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  to  whom  all  the  Christii 
looked  up  as  their  great  chief  (Inkosi  Inkulu)  in  religion  had  ridden  ninety  m^i 
yesterday  from  Grahamstown,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting ;  that  he  had  com0 
ask  them  how  he  could  do  them  good,  and  especially  to  see  if  he  could  establi 
schools  amongst  them,  or  send  ministers  to  them,  and  that  they  mast  talk  i 
matter  over  amongst  themselves,  and  promise  to  help  to  support  their  teaohe 
by  giving  a  calf  or  something  else  to  feed  them,'' 

and  let  him  and  the  Bishop  know  in  what  way  they  could  serve  thei 
The  Bishop  having  addressed  them  to  the  same  effect,  a  female  Chieftai 
and  Umhalla,  the  ablest  of  the  Chiefs,  replied  '*  that  they  never  had  i 
great  a  man  of  God  come  before  amongst  them,  and  they  knew  n( 
what  to  reply ;  but  they  wished  for  schools,  and  to  be  taught  to  kno 
God.**  John  Chatzo,  who  had  been  to  England,  and  Sandili,  a  notab 
Chief,  were  also  present ;  and  on  the  next  day  (Sunday,  October  8)  ti 
Bishop  had  long  conversations  with  Kreli,  the  paramount  Chief*  "  wl 
did  not  appear  to  bcUeve  in  a  future  state  or  in  fact  in  anytlung." 
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In  recording  his  gratitude  for  having  been  brought  safely  back  to 
biB  home  and  family  *'  after  a  journey  of  nearly  8,000  miles,  through  a 
strange  land/'  the  Bishop  said :  — 

*'I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  many  mercies  which  have  attended  mo 

throughout.    I  left  home  enfeebled  and  worn :  I  return  in  strength  and  health.     I 

hhrve  been  enabled  to  keep  every  engagement  I  have  made,  and  in  almost  every 

<^8e  to  the  day.    I  have  never  been  prevented  from  officiating  on  any  occasion, 

eitlier  through  sickness  or  accident.    I  have  seen  our  people,  though  long  and 

KTievoosly  neglected,  still  clinf^ng  to  their  mother  Church,  and  ready  to  make 

Ki^at  personal  exertions  and  sacrifice  to  share  in  her  ministrations.     I  have  seen 

^"ery  remarkable  effects  resulting  from  the  mere  celebration  of  our  holy  services, 

especially  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion;  sutlicient,  were  there  no  other 

evidence,  to  prove  them  to  be  of  God,  and  apparently  showing  that  God  has  been 

pleased  to  bless  the  first  administration  of  the  Church's  ordinances  in  this  desolate 

l&nd  with  a  double  measure  of  His  gracious  presence.    I  have  seen  with  my  own 

^yes  the  condition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Diocese,  and  have  been  convinced 

^Hat  our  day  of  grace  as  a  Church  has  not  passed  away  ;  but  that  God  has  still  a 

Ki'eat  work  for  us  to  do  in  Southern  Africa,  if  we  have  but  the  heart  and  the  faith 

^J*  enter  upon  it.    I  have  been  enabled,  I  trust,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  erection  of 

"J^burches,  and  the  support  of  ministers,  in  almost  all  our  towns  and  large  villages. 

'  bave  been  able  to  confirm,  altogether,  in  this  Visitation,  near  000  candidates, 

J^d  I  return  home  to  meet  a  little  band  of  faithful  and  devoted  men,  whom  God  has 

"^en  pleased  to  raise  up  for  the  support  of  our  feeble  Church  in  this  land  "  [34aJ. 

The  visitation  raised  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  long- 

*^^lected  settlers.     On  all  sides  they  entered  into  subscriptions  towards 

^l^e  support  of  clergymen  and  the  erection  of  churches,  in  the  belief, 

^*^couraged  by  the  Bishop,  that  they  would  obtain  assistance  from  the 

^^other  Church.     The  Colonial  Government,  which  had  already  voted 

'^IfOOO  a  year  (including  £400  each  for  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon),  now 

promised  £900  a  year  for  nine  additional  clergymen  on  condition  that 

*t  Was  met  by  an  equal  sum  ;  and  at  the  Bishop's  request  the  Society 

(May  1849)  raised  its  annual  grant  to  the  diocese  from  £500  to  £1,000 

^  year.     But  even  with  this  provision  there  were  very  few  clergymen 

*^  the  colony  "within  one  hundred  miles  of  each  other "  [35 J. 

Generally   speaking  the  Missions  contained  coloured   and  white 

P^ple  [35a].   In  CapetowTi  itself  the  year  of  the  Bishop's  arrival  (1848) 

^5«  marked  by  special  Missionary  efforts  on  behalf  of  (1)  the  *'  poorer 

I^pulation,"  including  emigrants  and  sailors,  (2)  the  coloured  classes, 

^*id  (3)  the  Mahommedans.     For  the  benefit  of  the  former,  who  were 

**  mucn  neglected  and  .  .  .  shut  out  from  the  means  of  grace,"  a  store 

^•8  fitted  up  for  service  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  and  steps 

^^en  for  the  erection  of  *'  an  entirely  free  "  church — which  made  the 

^l*ird  church  in  CapetowTi,  the  others  being  St.  George's  (the  Cathedral) 

*iicl  Trinity  [86]. 

^1  «  "^^^  baptism  of  seventy  adults  in  St.  George's  alone  within 
^f  fifteen  months — **  all  heathen,  save  three  who  were  Mahommedans  " 
•Wed  that  a  good  impression  was  being  made  on  these  two  classes  [87]. 
^i  ,  At  this  time  there  was  **  a  very  great  number  "  of  Mahommedans 
^^  '^iQand  around  Capetown,"  and  hitherto  their  converts  had  been  made 
*'duefly  from  amongst  the  liberated  Africans,  but  occasionally  also 
^  from  the  ranks  of  Christians"  [38].  [L.,  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
April  11, 1848.] 

Previous  accounts  received  by  the  Society  showed  that  in  the  case 
<tf  the  emancipated  negroes  tliis  *'  grievous  event  must  be  attributed 
^  the  want  of  Christian  instruction"  for  the  white  settlers  *'and  to 
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the  consequent  bad  conduct  of  the  nominal  Christians  from  whom  th 
negroes  have  acquired  their  ideas  of  the  Gospel  system'*  [89].  I 
1888  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanders  reported  : — 

"  At  present,  the  great  majority  of  the  coloured  apprentices  Hhow  a  decide 
preference  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  by  far  Ha 
greater  number  of  those  who  shall  be  liberated  on  the  Ist  of  December  next  wi 
also  become  professed  Mahometans.  This  will  be  startling,  and  distressing  infoi 
mation  for  you,  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth.  It  may  be  difficult  folly  to  trace  a 
the  causes  which  have  given  this  bias  to  their  minds,  but  some  of  them  ai 
obvious. 

"  In  the  first  place,  no  desire  has  been  shown  (generally  speaking)  on  the  pai 
of  professing  Christians  for  the  conversion  of  the  coloured  population.  By  soin 
of  the  Masters,  the  slaves  have  been  looked  upon  not  as  human  beings,  but  as 
link  between  Man  and  the  brute  creation ;  and  by  all,  they  have  been  consideTC 
as  outcasts,  as  being  under  a  curse,  and  having  neither  part  nor  lot  with  the  peop^ 
of  Ood.  Ignorant  that  in  tlic  early  ages  of  the  Church,  there  were  many  peraoi 
of  colour  eminent  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  and  that  in  ancient  times  the  blac 
population  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  the  slave  holders  ha^ 
brutalized  and  degraded  these  poor  creatures  by  their  treatment  and  then  pointc 
to  that  degradation  (the  result  of  their  own  cruelty)  as  a  divine  curse  inflicti 
upon  the  descendants  of  Hani  according  to  the  inspired  predictions.  They  do  n- 
suppose  the  prophecy  to  have  been  intended  for  merely  the  immediate  descendaik 
of  Ham,  to  the  thirvl  and  fourth  generations,  but  that  it  is  to  remain  in  all  its  fc 
ness  unto  the  end  of  time,  and  they  seem  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  pronm 
that  in  Christ  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth  are  to  be  blessed. 

**  Secondly.  The  church  established  in  this  colony  is  the  Dutch  refomto 
church ;  and  high  Calvinism  is  preached  and  believed  in  very  generally.  Hence 
is  believed  that  Ood  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  gather  His  Saints  together,  &« 
that  there  is  no  resisting  His  Sovereign  will.  They  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  M 
forcible  appeal  of  St.  Paul :  '  How  shall  they  believe  in  Him,  of  whom  they  ho 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  ' 

"  Thirdly.  The  slaves  oppressed  by  their  heavy  yoke,  excluded  from  partake 
of  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religion,  torn  from  their  chiidr~« 
cruelly  beaten,  and  badly  treated,  have  in  return  no  love  for  the  white  man, 
predilection  for  his  faith.  Yet  they  feel  within  them  the  stirring  of  an  immoxr 
spirit,  they  feel  that  there  is  a  reverence  due  to  that  great  and  eternal  Bein^p 
whom  all  things  were  created,  and  are  ftrcdis]:osed  to  receive  some /orm  of  religm 
Now  many  slaves  used  to  be  imported  hither  from  Malacca,  Java,  and  Bata"^ 
professing  Mahommedanism.  JJcing  far  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  Negro,  tf 
the  Hottentot,  they  have  given  them  an  account  of  their  faith,  taught  tba 
doctrines  suited  to  their  depraved  lusts  and  appetites  and  imbued  them  with  %%* 
for  their  feasts  and  ceremonies.  Marvellous  tales  have  been  told  of  the  deedfii 
Mahomet,  and  the  para<lise  of  sensual  delights  opened  for  the  Faithful.  Many 
of  these  same  Malays  by  their  industry  and  skill  have  purchased  their  own 
dom,  and  acquired  considerable  wealth,  but  they  h^ve  always  deeply  sympathl^ 
with  their  brethren  in  slavery.  They  have  raised  a  fund  to  make  as  many 
they  could  free,  and  have  opened  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  colotf 
children.  Then  there  has  been  so  long  such  a  deep  gulph  of  separation  betw0< 
the  white,  and  the  black  man  -  that  the  black  man  has  no  desire  to  enter  into  tl 
Christian  church  whose  gates  have  been  so  long  shut  against  him,  he  prefers  jou 
ing  with  those  who  have  been  his  friends  in  his  distress,  who  invite,  and  enconnC 
him  to  bring  his  children  to  the  same  school  to  attend  the  same  Mosque,  and  ti 
look  forward  to  meeting  again  in  the  same  paradise.  Among  the  Mahomettiu 
they  can  be  treated  as  equals.  Hence  they  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  1^ 
prophet.  And  multitudes  who  but  for  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  professing 
Christians  might  now  *  have  been  worshipping  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  tmtb, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  him  who  is  *  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,*  are  ye 
in  darkness  u|)on  many  of  those  points  which  deeply  affect  their  everlasting  ird 
fare. 

"  There  is,  however  one  circumstance  which  may  inspire  the  hope  and  belii 
that  a  brighter  day  before  long  may  dawn  upon  the  Christian  church.    The  cdlouie 
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people  are  grateful,  and  affectionate,  and  when  they  become  a  little  more  educated, 
vl3.^ii  the  English  language  and  English  books  are  diffused  among  them,  and  when 
Xti^y  fully  know  the  interest  manifested  in  their  welfare  in  Christian  Britain,  they 
will,  we  hope,  calmly  consider  the  evidences  of  our  faith,  and  embrace  and  lay  hold 
o!    -the  hope  of  everlasting  life  set  before  them  in  the  gospel "  [lOJ. 

As  Trill  hereafter  be  shown  these  hopes  have  been  fully  realised. 

Enconraging  too  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Mission  to  the 
^skhommedans  in  Capetown  begun  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Camilleri  m 
1&49  and  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Arnold  and  others  to 
the  present  time.  Within  eighteen  months  (1849-51)  Mr.  Camilleri 
baptized  28  Malays  and  prepared  for  baptism  100  heathen  (some  con- 
nected Yfith  Malays),  besides  carrying  on  other  works,  including  a 
district  parish  formed  by  him  at  Papendorp  [41]. 

Early  in  1849  Bishop  Gray  visited  St.  Helena.  [See  p.  819.]  During 
I^is  absence  a  Diocesan  Collegiate  School  was  opened  (March  15)  at 
^^rotea,  partly  under  his  "  own  roof  and  partly  in  premises  adjoining,'* 
^e  education  given  being  **  such  as  to  fit  the  pupils  for  secular 
Employments  and  professions  as  well  as  for  the  ministry  of  the 
^hurch.'*  **  The  work  of  education  '*  was  **  as  yet  almost  untouched  " 
l^y  the  Church],  and  **  nothing  "  could  be  **  worse  than  the  whole 
Elating  system,  or  more  ruinously  expensive  to  Government "  [42]. 

The  opening  of  a  church  at  Fort  Beaufort  on  June  24  of  this  year  is 
^oteworthy  as  the  church  was  (according  to  the  Rev.  E.  S.Wilshere) 
*  tl^e  first  in  which  a  Kaifir  has  partaken  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
*   •    .  the  first  of  which  all  the  sittings  are  open  and  free  and  .  ••. 
^©    congregation    is    the  first  in  wliich  the  weekly  offertory  has 
*^^^xi  adopted.'*      The    building    '*  turned    out  very  different    from 
"^liat  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  mere  speculation  with    some."      The 
!*  aliares  *'  having  been  "made  over  to  the  Bishop"  there  was  "no 
^ir  to  consecration,"  and  Mr.  Wilshere  could  "put  aside  the  ordi- 
^^nce  in  the  election"  ofoflBcers  by  which  the  Clergy  were  "corn- 
Polled  to  admit  even  a  Dissenter  to  the  office  of  Churchwarden  if 
fleeted  by  a  majority  of  shareholders."    Archdeacon  Merriman  styled 
^e  building  "  the  model  church  "  [48]. 

In  1860  the  Bishop  sought  the  Society's  "  advice  and  co-operation  " 

Jith  a  view  to  founding  a  Mission  in  British  Kaffraria.    From  "  almost 

^^  first  hour  "  of  his  landing  in  the  colony  •  he  had  felt  that  the 

Church  there  "  had  a  solenm  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Kaffirs, 

^4  that  she  ought  not  to  delay  entering  upon  the  work  longer  than 

^*s  absolutely  necessary.** 

"These  poor  Kafirs**  (he  wrote)  "  are  brought  up  generation  after  generation, 

^^dst  scenes  of  depravity  and  vice  which  could  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 

^'^^^oainted  with  heathenism  ;  they  have  nothing  about  them  to  raise  and  im- 

^vethem;  they  have  been  ^nurtured  amidst  war  and  rapine  and  have  been  in 

^^^y  conflict  with  us  from'childhood ;  the  greater  number  of  Europeans  with 

^oom  they  have  mixed,  and  do  mix,  have  not  sought  to  do  them  good,  but  have 

|H  them  see  that  they  despise  them,  and  regard  them  as  no  better  than  dogs  ;  and 

»*  w  we  that  have  taught  them  to  drink."  t 

,  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order  "  Services  for  a  Mission  Fund  to  the  Heathen  to 
**pf«»ched  throughout  the  Diocese  "[Ha]. 

pj[  [The  good  work  that  had  been  done  among  the  heathen  in  South  Africa  by  other 
^''^^vui  Mdies — the  Moravians,  the  Wesley  an,  and  London  Missionary  Societies,  &c.-^ 
'^^Ted  doe  acknowledgment  from  Bishop  Gray,  who,  as  well  as  the  Society,  regarded 
•■or  exertions  partly  as  a  reproach  to  the  Church  for  her  neglect  [446].] 
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The  Bishop's  feeling  was  so  generally  shared  that  the  Clergy  of  tti< 
Archdeaconry  of  Grahamstown  on  January  1, 1850,  petitioned  him  **  it 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  Mission,  and  pledgo 
themselverj  to  raise  £100  a  year  towards  it."  The  Clergy  of  th« 
Western  Province  were  **  prepared  to  make  a  similar  promise,"  am 
shortly  after  an  invitation  was  received  from  the  Governor  to  foaii< 
a  Mission  in  llmhalla*s  territory  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  King 
williamstown.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  if  he  knew  of  **  a  fit  man  U 
head  the  Mission/'  Archdeacon  ^Iebiiiman  wrote  to  the  Bishop  :  "  '. 
really  do  not :  but  I  can  say  that  I  know  a  willing  man,  and  what  is  o 
more  consequence,  a  man  willing  with  his  whole  house.  Myself,  m^ 
wife,  Miss  bhort,  Jetters  W^hite  and  Kaffir  Wilhelm,  would  all  thin] 
ourselves  honoured  if  we  were  sent  on  this  Mission  together/'  And  h( 
added  that  the  Missionaries  ^'  should  go  and  live  a  hard  self-denying 
life  in  a  Kaffir  Kraal — eating  like  Kaffirs,  sour  milk  and  melies 
and  working  with  and  for  Kaffirs — till  they  liave  mastered  the  tongm 
and  acquired  influence  "  [44]. 

During  his  great  visitation  tour  of  1850  the  Bishop  had  anothei 
interview  with  Umhalla,  who  repeatedly  asked  that  Archdeacon  Merri 
man  might  be  sent  as  his  teacher  ;  and  wherever  ho  went  the  Bisho] 
stirred  up  among  the  Church  settlers  such  an  interest  in  Missions  U 
the  Kaffir  tribes  that  **  every  parish  in  this  diocese,"  he  wrote,  ••  will 
contribute  according  to  its  ability."     The  children  at  Port  Elizabetl! 
had  been  forward  in  raising  by  their  weekly  pence  £(j  for  the  object 
and  in  a  Clerical  Synod  at  Grahamstown  another  clergyman  offeree 
for  the  work.     Already  the  first  **  direct  attempt  at  Missionary  work, 
among  the  Kaffirs  (on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  Church)  had  bee 
made  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Waters  (then  a  catechist)  at  Southwell ;  av 
among  those  confirmed  at  Graaff  Rcinot  on  Sunday,  April  21  (1851 
was  Archdeacon  Merriman's  servant  **  Wilhelm  .  .  .  the  first  Kaffir  . 
thus  received  into  the  Church."     Among  the  mixed  lieathen  races  t 
Church  was  gaining  ground.     At  Plettenburg  Bay  **  a  party  of  twei 
newly  baptized  coloured  people  "  came  out  to  meet  tlio  Bishop  "  qt 
of  their  own  accord,"  and  having  sung  a  hymn  they  welcomed  h 
Thirty-seven  persons  (18  adults)  were  baptized  here  and  12  confin 
in  one  day ;  the  congregation  of  nearly  80  being  all  coloured  pe 
except  two.     One  of  those  confirmed  was  a  woman  of  90  year 
age,  whose  first  conception  of  the  being  of  a  God  arose  £rom 
following  circumstances.     She  was  a  slave,  and  while  walking 
her  mistress  one  fine  night,  the  latter  asked  her  if  she  knew  who ' 
the  stars  and  the  moon.     She  replied,  **  Yes,  the  white  man." 
being  told  that  '*  it  was  a  far  greater  Being  than  man,  who 
in  the  heavens  and  who  was  called  God,  she  was  deeply  imp 
and  from  that  hour  believed  in  God."     At  Melville  the  Bishop 
baptized  15  Hottentot,  Fingo  and  Mozambiciue  adults.     On  re 
George  application  was  made   by  **  Mr.  Niepoth,  Voor-lezer 
Dutch  Church,  and  missionary-  to  the  heathen,  to  be  received  i 
communion  of  the  English  Church."     For  eleven  years  he  hf 
teacher  of  the  coloured  people,  and  his  congregation  now  ni 
BOO,  but  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  his  own  Church, 
beheved  in  episcopacy  and  highly  approved  of  the  English 
services.    His  "ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Dutch  ( 
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Was  "  their  neglect  of  the  coloured  people,  and  their  unwiUingness  to 
admit  them  to  Church   privileges."      The   despised   race  wore    not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  the  white  people,  or  to  he  confirmed  at 
the  same  time  "  ;  they  were  also  "  refused  burial  in  the  Dutch  Church 
ground,"  and  many  of  their  children  remained  mibaptized.      Mr. 
Niepoth's  congregation  were  "  equally  desirous  "  to  be  received  into 
communion,  and  **  full  inquiries  "as  to  his  character  and  usefulness 
hanng  proved  satisfactory  the  Bishop  did  **  not  feel  at  liberty  to  repel 
hitn  "  or  liis  flock.     In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to 
I'Gcord  that  at  a  previous  stage  of  the  Bishop's  journey  at  Burghers- 
^orp,  a  district  in  which  "  the  farmers'  families  "  (whites)  "  were  sinking 
/gradually  into  practical  heathenism,"    a  Hottentot,  who  had   been 
baptized  in  Capetown,  was  the  first  to  subscribe  towards  the  erection 
of  a  school-chapel  there.     **  He  gave  £5  and  said  he  should  rejoice 
^o  liave  a  church  to  which  he  might  go  without  fear  of  being  turned 
^ut  for  being  a  coloured  man ;  that  he  had  not  ventured  for  this  reason 
J^  set  foot  in  the  Dutch  Church  "  since  he  had  been  at  Burghersdorp. 
^-ii.^   Bishop    generally  met  with  a  friendly  reception    from   other 
^^li^ous  denominations  ;  the  Dutch  lent  him  their  churches,  and  on 
^"^^^ral    occasions  he    addressed    congregations    of   natives    at  the 
^'_^sleyan  stations  at  the  request  of  their  ministers.     The  Moravian 
"*^  ^  sion  establishments  showed  a  vast  superiority,  so  far  as  civilisation 
?'^^1  improvement  were  concerned,  over  all  other  similar  institutions 
*^    -ti  he  Colony. 

-.  The  tour  now  under  notice  occupied  nearly  nine  months  (April  1  to 
j^Ciember  24,  1850),  during  which  the  Bishop  travelled  in  cart,  on 
^^^'seback,  or  on  foot  over  4,000  miles,  his  journey  extending  to  the 
-f^^'^.nge  River  Sovereignty  [see  p.  847],  Natal  [sec  p.  828],  and  (what  was 
^.  ^^)  Independent  Kaflfraria  [see  p.  800].  He  passed  through  large 
^^tiricts  in  which  no  vehicle  drawn  by  horses  had  ever  been  before, 

^^  in  one  period  of  twelve  days  walked  nearly  250  miles. 
^         Although  some  of  the  mountains  in  his  route  had  been  pronounced 
^^   fce  "almost  impassable,"  the  Bishop  **had  no  conception  of  the 
c^'^nt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road  "  ;  and  there  wore  places  with 
^    ^ot  even  a  track  or  path  to  guide."     Thus  after  leaving  Maritzburg 
Of   Faifu'g  country   **  some  of  the  descents  were  fearful."      Several 
^^es  it  seemed  "  that  cart  and  horses  would  all  have  rolled  together 
^'^Wn  the  mountains."      The  ascents  were    "  no   better."     At  one 
^J^-ce,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get  the  horses  up,  the  cart  was 
^'^itially  unloaded,  and  the  Bishop  ran  before  them  leading  them  witli 
^  ^ein,  until  his  **legs  quite  gave  way,"  and  he  nearly  fell  with  over- 
exertion.    Two  days  later  the  cart  was  upset  and  so  damaged  that  the 
^iahop  could  no  longer  occupy  it,  although  he  was  enabled  to  make 
*^i8  bed  under  it. 

_  •*  This  loss  *'  (he  wrote)  **  seems  to  mc  like  the  loss  of  a  home.  I  read  in  it, 
^«ptinit,  in  fact  lived  in  it,— for  it  has  been  my  chief  home  for  some  months. 
•^ow  I  am  without  shelter,  but  thank  God,  it  is  not  a  season  .  .  .  when  we  may 
5'^pect  mach  rain.    It  is  singular  that  the  two  worse  accidents  which  I  have  had 

^  ^U  my  South  African  travels,  should  have  happened  in  coming  into  and  going 
^*^*  of  Natal.     My  exit  was  not  much  more  dignified  than  my  entrance,  for  I  drove 

^  tooi  four  of  my  horses  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  had  a  knapsack  on  my 

^**ck  and  two  .  .  .  packages  in  my  hands." 

^^  the  end  of  "  another  most  anxious,  fatiguing,  wearisome  day's 
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journey  over  a  country  still  uninhabited  and  burnt  up,"  his  journal 

records : — 

"We  consider  ourselves  as  lost  on  the  mountains.  The  horses  are  getting 
sensibly  weaker  from  want  of  food.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  get  them  through  a 
difficulty  is  for  me  to  walk  before  them  and  lead  them.  I  pet  them  a  good  deal 
and  they  will  follow  me  almost  anywhere.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  I  have 
been  thus  employed  or  in  holding  down  the  cart  where  it  was  likely  to  be  upset. 
...  I  am  consequently  getting  as  much  out  of  condition  as  my  horses.  .  .  . 
In  ascending  the  Zuurberg  range  ...  I  took  my  UiSual  post  at  the  head  of  the 
leaders  but  when  we  got  well  ofT,  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  was  trod  upon. 
hj  our  joint  efforts  we  afterwards  brought  the  luggage  up.  On  these  occasions 
I  am  sometimes  much  amused  at  thinking  how  people  would  stare  in  England  at 
seeing  a  Bishop  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  a  box  or  bag  upon  his  back  ascending  an 
African  mountain.'* 

In  spite  of  all  diOiculties,  however,  the  Bishop  was  enabled  to  go 
through  "every  duty"  to  which  he  had  "been  called*'  on  this 
journey,  **  without  having  ever  been  hindered  by  sickness ! "  In 
recording  the  progress  of  the  Church  he  wrote  :  — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  pleased  God,  during  the  last  three  years,  to 
bless  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  work  of  the  Church  in  this  land.  The 
increase  of  life  within  our  Communion  has  been  observed  by  all.  .  .  .  Unhappily 
our  efforts  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  people,  and  to  the  work  God  has 
given  us  to  do,  have  not  always  been  regarded  in  a  Christian  spirit  by  those  who 
are  not  of  us.  We  have  been  met  not  unfrequently  with  misrepresentation,  and 
bitter  opposition ;  and  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  press,  and  in  other 
ways  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  against  the  Church.  From  this 
wrong  spirit  most  of  the  foreign  Missionaries,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  the 
Wesleyans  generally,  have  been  exempt.  From  some  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Church  much  kindness  and  co-operation  have  been  experienced.  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Romanists  and  some  other  self -constituted  Societies  and  sects, 
have  been  the  most  bitter.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  great  body  of  the  Clergj 
have  both  felt  and  acted  with  real  charity  towards  those  who  differ  from  us.  Thej 
have  ever  sought  and  desired  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  all  who  are  round 
about  them,  and  have,  I  believe,  been  uniformly  courteous  to  all.  Still,  I  repeat, 
amidst  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  others  the  work  has  prospered.  It  is  not 
yet  three  years  since  I  landed  in  the  Colony.  There  were  then  sixteen  clergy  in 
the  diocese.  At  this  moment  there  are  fifty,  notwithstanding  that  three  have 
withdrawn.  Several  more  are  expected."  ("There  is  not  one  of  the  Clergy  whom 
I  have  brought  out  who  is  not  doing  well  in  his  parish  and  some  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  rearing  up  infant  churches  in  fields  too  long  neglected.*') 
"  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  anxious  about  the  future  maintenance  of  the  extensive 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  land.  There  are  circumstances  peculiar 
to  this  colony  which  render  the  establishment  of  the  Church  upon  a  secure 
foundation  singularly  difficnU.  Amongst  these  we  must  reckon  the  distinctions  of 
race  and  class  with  all  its  prejudices  and  antipathies.  There  are  three  distinct 
races  at  least  in  each  village  or  parish,  and  there  is  no  drawing  towards  one  another 
on  the  part  of  any.  Of  these  the  'English  are  fewest  in  number,  and  they  are 
again  broken  up  by  religious  divisions.  The  Churchmen  are  indeed  in  most  places 
oif  the  colony  more  numerous  than  the  dissenters,  and  many  of  these  latter  have 
already  joined  our  communion.  But  we  are  in  most  places  the  last  in  the  field, 
are  regarded  as  intruders,  and  have  lost,  through  our  previous  neglect,  many 
valuable  members.  The  scattered  nature  of  our  population  offers  another  great 
difficulty.  .  .  .  The  critical  (luestion  for  us  is.  How  are  we  to  maintain  our  ministry 
for  the  next  few  years,  until  our  numbers  are  increased  by  immigration,  by  con- 
verts from  the  heathen,  or  the  return  to  our  communion  of  such  of  our  members 
as  at  present  are  separate  from  us  ?  Our  people  are  generally  doing  as  much  as* 
or  more  than  I  could  have  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  required  to  erect 
their  churches,  they  are  coming  forward  to  maintain  a  standing  ministry  ;  but  the 
amount  thus  raised  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  will  be  so  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  Colonial  Gk>vernmeut  renders  some  assistance,  but  support  from  this  quarter 
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18  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  in  years  to  come.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  continue  to  look  to  the  mother  land  and  mother  Church  to 
aid  us.  That  she  disregarded  her  responsibilities  towards  this  colony  for  well  nigh 
half  a  century,  and  thereby  made  the  work  more  diOicult  when  entered  upon  in 
earnest,  is  an  additional  reason  for  pushing  it  for^'ard  with  unremitting  zeal  and 
Tigour  during  the  first  few  years.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  .  .  .  that  from 
year  to  year  each  parish  will  do  more  and  more  towards  maintaining  its  own  work. 
Bat  Churchmen,  who  at  home  have  had  their  spiritual  wants  supplied  through  the 
bounty  of  their  forefathers,  are  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  that  their  own  offerings 
are  the  only  endowment  to  be  depended  upon  here,  and  many  are  really  not 
capable  of  doing  much,  for  the  colony  is  after  all  a  very  poor  one.'* 

At  tbis  time  there  were  in  South  Africa  "  altogether  upwards  of 
200  ministers  of  religion."  Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  Missionary 
operations  far  beyond  the  countries  visited  by  the  Bishop.  But  there 
was  *'  no  unity  of  design  in  their  efforts/'  nor  **  any  adequate  system 
of  supervision  estabUshed '' — they  acted  '*  independently  of  each  other^ 
**  without  much  mutual  consultation  or  intercourse.''  So  wide,  how- 
ever, was  the  field  that  it  was  "  very  rarely  "  that  one  Society  interfered 
with  another.  So  far  as  the  Bishop  had  been  able  to  judge,  *'  a  kindly 
and  brotherly  spirit  *'  prevailed  amongst  those  Christians  dwelling  "  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness."  But  the  fact  that  there 
were  **  not  less  than  twenty  different  religions*  in  South  Africa  **  could 
not  but  be  *'  a  subject  for  anxious  consideration  "  for  the  future  [45]. 

A  cause  for  far  greater  anxiety,  both  for  the  spiritual  and  material 
interests  of  the  colony,  was  a  fresh  Kaffir  war.  In  this  several  of  the 
clergy  encountered  "much  danger,"  but  not  one  deserted  his  post 
when  the  coxmtry  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
Archdeacon  Merriman  had  a  **  merciful  escape."  He  had  been  out  on 
visitation,  during  which  he  accomplished  800  miles  on  foot,  and 
passing  through  the  most  dangerous  district  had  walked  into  Grahams- 
town  on  the  day  the  war  broke  out,  which  was  also  the  day  of  the 
Bishop's  return,  viz.  Christmas  Eve  1850. 

The  war,  which  necessarily  delayed  the  fonnation  of  a  Mission  in 
Ksffiraria,  was  regarded  by  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy  as  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  day  for  special  *•  humihation  before  God,  with  prayer 
vai  fasting."  The  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  Church  was  sought,  a 
wrvice  was  prepared,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas  Eve  1851 
"Was  recommended  to  all  Christians  in  the  Colony  [46]. 

In  the  same  year  the  Society's  jubilee  was  observed,  and  though 

"one-half  of  the  Colony  "  was  "  well-nigh  ruined,"  and  **  the  country 

l^ni  one  end  to  the  other  .  .  .  thoroughly  impoverished,"  **  the  cele- 

j^tion  was  carried  on  with  a  cordial  sympathy,  such  as  has  nowhere 

"^^  exceeded."     Every  parish  contributed,  several  of  the  collections 

^fi^e  made  in  **  the  camps  of  the  fanners  .  .  .  living  in  the  open  veldt, 

?^otmded  by  their  wagons  for  a  defence,"  and,  **  trifling  as  the  offer- 

^»  is,"  being  only  about  £180  (the  Bishop  added),  **  I  trust  it  will 

^  Accepted  by  the  Society  as  a  token  of  gratitude  on  our  part  for  the 

^^y  favours  it  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  of  the  interest  which  we 

B^^^^lmrefa  of  England,  Dutch  Church,  Roman  Catholics,  Independeuts  (London 
?r^y),  WcMdeyons,  BaptistB,  Scotch  EBtablishment,  Free  Kirk,  United  Presbyterian, 
f/^y^»an;  Berlin,  Rheninh  and  Paris  Societies;  Americans,  Swedes,  Lutherans;  single 
?^^2l>*'^**'''^  leparated  from  Lutherans  and  from  Dutch  Church;  Apostolic  Union, 
^^jyminnary  Bocnety,  Church  Instruction  Society ;  and  besides  these,  tuere  were  Jews 
^"  **^hninniadaiiB. 
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take  in  it,  and  the  blessed  work  which  it  is  striving  to  help  forward, 
in  every  portion  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  "  [47]. 

In  1862  Bishop  Gray  visited  England  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 
the  subdivision  of  his  diocese,  for  the  estabhshment  of  Missionary 
institutions,  and  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  Church  in  the 
Colony  [48].  How  greatly  episcopal  assistance  was  needed  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Archdeaconry  of  George  (which  was 
constituted  and  placed  under  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Welby  on  December  7, 
1850),  although  limited  to  the  central  part  of  the  Colony,  was  yet,  **  in 
point  of  extent,  equal  to  several  European  dioceses  **  [49]. 

From  the  Society  Bishop  Gray  obtained  in  1852  specia  grants 
towards  the  establishment  of  Missions  to  the  heathen  (£500  per 
annum),  a  College  at  Woodlands  (£1,000),  and  two  new  Bishoprics, 
viz.  **  Grahamstown "  for  the  Eastern  Province  (£5,000),  and 
"  Natal  "  (£1,500),  the  endowments  of  which  were  completed  in  1853 
by  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Council  on  the  Society's  representation  [50]. 

The  new  Bishoprics  were  filled  by  the  consecration  in  England 
on  November  80,  1853,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Armstrong  for  Grahamstown 
and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso  for  Natal  [51] ;  and  to  Bishop  Gray  *•  the 
one  cheering  feature  '*  of  1854  was  their  arrival  in  their  dioceses  "  and 
the  establishment  of  Missionary  institutions  in  each  of  them.*'  Had 
the  erection  of  either  see  been  postponed 

"  the  Church's  work  in  that  portion  would  have  failed  "  (he  wrote),  "  and  I  should 
have  broken  down  in  a  vain  attempt  to  effect  impossibilities.  .  .  .  With  a  Governor 
who  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  coloured  races — who  is  convinced  that  the 
labours  of  the  Missionary  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  well-being — and 
is  prepared  to  encourage  and  assist  those  labours  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  we 
may  well  expect  that  the  Church  will  have  full  scope  for  her  exertions  amongst  the 
Hottentots,  Kafirs,  Fingos,  and  Zulus.  God  grant  her  grace  to  rise  up  to  her  work 
and  to  enter  heartily  and  on  a  scale  worthy  of  her  name  and  position  amongst  the 
Churches  of  the  earth,  upon  the  great  field  of  labour  which  lies  open  before  her.*' 
[L.,  Jan.  22.  1855  [52].] 

Thus  far  the  Society's  South  African  records  (especially  Bishop 
Gray's  communications)  have  been  of  such  a  general  character  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony  under  distinct  heads,  but  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown  the  case  becomes  the  reverse. 
The  next  chapter  will  therefore  (sa\dng  a  few  necessary  references) 
be  confined  to  the  Western  Division — the  Eastern  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  the  original  Diocese  of  Capetown 
being  reserved  for  separate  treatment. 

Beferences  (Chapter  XXXVI.)— [IJ  Jo.,  V.  82,  pp.  171,  197^  226,  853-4  :  see  also  do., 
pp.  842a,  8426,  and  K.  1820,  pp.  ir>.>-(5.  [2J  Jo.,  V.  33,  pp.  58-9 :  see  also  do.,  p.  2H4,  and  Jo., 
V.  34,  pp.  158-9, 205-6 ;  Jo.,  V.  85,  p.  390.  [?1  Jo.,  V.  32,  pp.  254,  800-1, 884.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  33, 
pp.  841,  842a  ;  Jo.,  V.  88,  pp.  58-9  ;  Jo.,  V.  88,  p.  140.  [5J  Jo.,  V.  84,  pp.  22-3  ;  Jo.,  V.  44, 
pp.  808,  417  :  J  MSS.,  V.  8,  p.  250 ;  V.  9,  pp.  48-50,  182.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  83,  pp.  168-71,  868  ; 
R.  1821,  pp.  135-48 ;  R.  1822,  pp.  202-4  ;  India  Committee  Book,  V.  2,  p.  468.  [7]  Jo.,  V. 
88,  pp.  170-1,  365-9  ;  R.  1822,  pp.  202-4  ;  Jo.,  V.  84,  pp.  21-8,  52-3 ;  R.  1828,  p.  163  ;  Jo., 
V.  85,  pp.  12-14  ;  Jo.,  V.  89,  pp.  846-7.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  88,  pp.  95-104  ;  Jo.,  V.  89,  pp.  338-49 ; 
Jo.,  V.  43,  pp.  878,  397-H,  405 ;  India  Committee  Book,  V.  2,  pp.  467-71,  475 ;  R.  1830. 
p.  186  ;  R.  1831,  p.  216  ;  R.  1882,  p.  121.  [8a]  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1884,"  No.  15, 
p.  857 ;  No.  16,  pp.  403-5.  [9 J  India  Committee  Book,  V.  2,  pp.  467-74  ;  R.  1829,  pp.  56-7. 
[9a]  Jo.,  V.  41,  pp.  316-17 ;  R.  1831,  p.  225.  [lOJ  Jo.,  V.  41,  pp.  251-2.  [U]  Jo.,  V.  89, 
p.  346.  [12]  Jo.,  V.  42,  pp.  851-2,  8(J2.  [13]  Jo.,  V.  42,  pp.  849-62.  [13aJ  Jo.,  V.  88. 
p,  140.  [iSb]  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1884,"  No.  16,  p.  407  ;  do..  1886,  No.  6,  p.  18. 
[14]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  8,  pp.  165-7 ;  R.  1882,  p.  12 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  **  Alrioft 
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1885,"  No.  6,  pp.  9, 10.  [16]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  8,  pp.  168-72.  [16]  Jo.,  V.  44, 
pp.  76,  84,  89, 168, 178-4, 179,  249,  250,  267,  272-8,  277,  820,  878,  892,  427  ;  Jo.,  V.  46v 
pp.  6, 16,  87-8,  116,  148,  157,  161,  251 ;  R.  1886,  pp.  44-5 ;  R.  1837,  p.  52 ;  R.  1841, 
pp.  70, 191 ;  R.  1842,  pp.  68-4  ;  R.  1843,  p.  li ;  R.  1844,  p.  102 ;  R.  1845,  pp.  22-8 ;  J  MSS.» 
V.  1,  pp.  63,  58-9.  [17]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  179,  249-60,  277,  808  ;  R.  1838,  pp.  98-8 ;  R.  1889, 
p.  45.  [181  ^  ^^1»  PP-  71-2;  R.  1847,  p.  101.  [18a]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  48;  R.  1842, 
p.  68.  [10J  R.  1846,  pp.  90-1.  [20,  21]  R.  1847,  p.  102.  [22]  J  MS8.,  V.  9,  p.  269 ; 
R.  1846,  p.  92.  [23]  R.  1848,  p.  li ;  M  MSS.,  V.  20,  p.  10.  [24]  See  p.  269  of  thia  book ; 
also  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  249-50 ;  R.  1837,  pp.  18-19 ;  R.  1839,  p.  40 ;  R.  1845,  p.  98.  r25] 
R.  1847,  pp.  84,  119;  Q.P.,  July  1847,  pp.  2,  10.  [26]  Biahop  Gray's  Journal,  1850, 
pp.  202-8 ;  R.  1847,  p.  127.  [26a]  R.  1847,  pp.  180-1 ;  Q.P.,  July  1847,  pp.  2-6 :  see  also 
J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  858.  [27]  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  314-5  ;  R.  1847.  pp.  85-6, 118-19, 129-41.  [28] 
J  MSS.  V.  9,  pp.  329-80  ;  R.  1848,  p.  118.  [29]  R.  1847,  p.  102.  [30]  R.  1848,  p.  122; 
Jo.,  V.  45,  p.  401.  rSOa]  Bound  Pamphlets  "  CalcutU  1851,"  No.  15  ("  The  Miasionary  "), 
p.  84.  [31]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  339-40 ;  see  also  do.,  p.  347.  [31a]  J  MS8.,V.  9,  p.  878  ; 
R.  1847,  p.  xvi;  R.  1848,  p.  xvi.  [32]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  366,300-2;  R.  1849,  pp.  144-6. 
[38]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  356, 362,  367  ;  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  22,  p.  1.  [34]  J  MSS., 
V.  9,  pp.  867-8 :  see  also  do.,  pp.  849-50, 353-4,  438  ;  R.  1849,  pp.  146-7 ;  Q.P.,  January 
1849.  [34a]  Bishop  Gray's  Journal,  1848 :  Church  in  Col.  No.  22,  pp.  1-78 ;  R.  1849, 
pp.  145-52,  228-32.  [35]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  355,  376-9 ;  R.  1849,  pp.  142,  151-2 ;  Jo., 
V.  45,  p.  407 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  28-9.  [36a]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  378.  [36]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  342, 
847,  351,  368-9,  401 ;  R.  1848,  p  120  ;  R.  1849,  pp.  142-3.  [37]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  401 ; 
R.  1849,  p.  148.  [38]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  352;  R.  184H,  p.  121.  [39]  R.  1839,  pp.  46-6. 
[40]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  163-7 ;  R.  1838,  pp.  97-8.  [41]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  340,  401 ; 
R.  1848,  p.  121  R.  1849,  p.  143 ;  R.  1853,  p.  59  ;  R.  1855,  p.  89  ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  222-8. 
App.  Jo.  D,pp.  411-17.  [42]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  848-4,  367,  422;  Church  in  Col.  No.  27, 
p.  228 ;  R.  1849,  p.  144.  [43]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  408  ;  R.  1850,  pp.  89,  90.  [44]  J  MSS., 
V.  9,  pp.  422-8 ;  R.  1850,  pp.  26,  85-9 ;  Church  in  Col.  No.  27,  p.  114 ;  Jo.,  V.  46, 
pp.  108, 124.  [44a]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  341 :  see  also  do.,  p.  353.  [446]  See  R.  1850,  p.  26 ; 
Bishop  Gray*s  Journals,  1848  and  1850 ;  and  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  p.  6.  [45]  Bishop  Gray's 
Visitation  Journal,  1850 ;  Church  in  Col.  No.  27,  pp.  1-227 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  1,  9. 
[46]  Church  in  Col.  No.  27,  pp.  216-28  ;  R.  1852,  p.  96 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  202-3 ;  J  MSS., 
V.  10,  pp.  1-8,  6,  26-7,  36,  39-41,  45.  [47]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  23,  25-6,  36,  89,  40-1, 43-5  ; 
K.  1852,  p.  66.  [48]  R.  1852,  p.  98.  [49]  Church  in  Col.  No.  27,  p.  192 :  see  also 
J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.  442 ;  and  V.  10,  pp.  4,  21-6,  35.  [50]  Jo.,  V.  40,  pp.  272,  275,  280,  286, 
863-4,  408,  407-10  ;  R.  1852,  p.  98 ;  R.  1853,  p.  29.  [51]  R.  1854,  p.  72.  [52"1  Church 
in  Col.  No.  82,  p.  4  ;  R.  1855,  p.  84. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CAPE  COLONY— THE  WESTERN  DIVISION— [continued). 

Bishop  Gray  returned  to  the  Cape  early  in  1854  [1].  In  Lis  reduced' 
diocese,  wbieb  still  included  St.  Helena,  there  were  now  82  clergy. 
On  the  continent  he  had  18  parishes,  and  in  all  of  these,  except 
Worcester,  churches  had  been  erected  or  were  in  course  of  erection.* 
Altogether  i: 38,000 1  had  been  spent  upon  churches  in  the  undivided 
diocese  since  its  erection,  and  seven  schools  had  been  built.  No 
parsonages  had  yet  been  provided,  nor  could  they  be  expected 
until  churches  and  schools  had  been  raised  and  cleared  of  debt.  Every 
parish,  except  where  the  clergyman's  income  was  altogether  provided 
by  Government,  contributed  towards  the  support  of  its  minister,  and 
chiefly  through  the  weekly  offertory,  which  could  be  "  really  depended 
upon  "  and  seldom  failed.  **  The  more  pressing  wants  of  the  Englisli 
people  *'  having  been  now  "  pro\'ided  to  a  certain  extent,"  more  atten- 
tion could  be  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  Mahom- 
medans.  In  Capetown  this  work  had  been  checked  by  the  loss  of 
labourers,  but  in  the  country  "  some  progress  had  been  made,*'  espe- 
cially at  Wynberg,  where  30  adults  were  baptized  on  a  single  occasion 
in  1853,  and  in  the  George  and  Knysna  districts. 

At  George  Mr.  Niepoth's  flock  [see  p.  280]  had  built  a  school 
chapel  for  themselves,  and  purchased  a  burial  ground ;  they  attended 
their  services  "most  regularly,"  and  were  advancing  **  in  knowledge, 
in  faith,  and  in  Christian  conduct."  On  Christmas  Day  1854,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Ante-Communion  Serv^ice  in  Archdeacon 
Welby's  church,  Mr.  Niepoth  came  in  with  many  of  his  congregation, 
having  concluded  his  own  Dutch  Service,  and  20  of  them  joined  with 
the  white  communicants  (41  in  number)  in  partaking  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament.  **The  blending  of  the  two  races  was  a  sight  to  make 
one  thankful." 

As  yet,  however,  the  Missionary  efforts  of  the  Churcli  were  on  a 
**  small  "  and  **  utterly  unworthy  "  scale.  **  Scarcely  any  of  the  clergy  " 
had  "  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Dutch  to  officiate  in  that  lan- 
guage," and  till  that  were  done  the  coloured  people  could  not  "  be 
widely  impressed."  And  how  wide  was  the  field  Bishop  Gray  thus 
tells : — 

"  NolwithFtandin}](  all  that  has  been  done,  by  other  religious  bodies,  to  whom  all 
honour  is  due  for  their  abundant  labours,  the  Heathen  in  this  diocese  are  not  yet 
half  converted  to  the  faith,  nor  is  there  anything  like  an  adequate  system  of 
instruction  i)rovided  for  them  ;  and  yet  they  are  craWng  for  more  light  and  know- 
ledge. ...  In  this  same  neighbourhood  i^Paarl]  I  recently  heard  that  the  labourers 
on  several  farms  had  clubbed  together  to  maintain  a  crippled  fellow-labourer  of 
the  same  race,  but  a  little  better  instructed  than  themselves,  as  their  religious 
teacher ;  and  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  the  poor  have  come  out  of  their 
huts  to  meet  me  in  my  walks,  and  beg  me  to  provide  additional  schools  for  them, 

*  Churches  were  opened  in  1853  at  Stolleubosch,  ZandoUet  (?j,  Claremont,  and  BtlTi* 
dcre  [21  * 

f  The  wages  of  the  builders  were  9«.  a  day  in  1854. 
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offering  to  contribute  money  and  labour  to  erect  the  building  and  maintain  the 
teacher."     [L.,  Jan.  22,  IBoo.]     [3]. 

**  Taking  the  country  as  a  xuhole  "  the  Bishop  was  of  opinion  after 
his  visitation  in  1855  that  **  the  Church  of  England  "  was  *'  doing 
more  than  any  other  religious  hody  in  the  land."     She  was  **  the  only 
body"  caring  **  for  the  English  portion   of  the  population"  in  the 
Western  Province,  including  "  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Independents, 
A'C,"  who  were  "  for  the  most  part  being  gradually  drawn  into  the 
Commmiion  of  the  Church."     In  the  country  parts  the  Church  was 
•*  happily  absorbing  all  the  English  religionists,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  former  profession."     At  George  the  candidates  for  Confir- 
mation (95)  outnumbered  the  whole  congregation  there  on  the  Bishop's 
first  visit.  Seven  years  before  there  was  **  a  feeble,  divided,  listless  hand- 
ful of  people — no  Church,  or  School,  or  Mission."      Mainly  owmg  to 
Archdeacon  Welby's  labours,  there  were  now  a  Church,  a  Mission- 
Chapel  and  School,  and  125  communicants.     White  and  coloured  were 
confirmed  together,  and  in  helping  to  administer  to  fifty  coloured  Com- 
nianicants  the  Bishop,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  officiated  in  Dutch. 
By  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Niepoth  the  number  of  Clergy  in  the 
George  Mission  was  now  raised  to  three.   (It  is  singular  that  on  the  same 
day  that  Mr.  Niepoth  was  ordained  (Sept.  28)  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town  was  ordaining  another  member  of  the  Dutch  Church,  formerly 
a  Missionary  of  the  London  Society,  **who  with  his  whole  congrega- 
tion .  .  .  sought  to  be  received  into  the  Communion  of  the  Church.") 
Up  and  down  the  country,  however,  were  still  scattered  many  hundreds 
of  Enghshmen  living  **  without  God  in  the  world,"  bringing  **  misery 
npon  themselves  and  discredit  upon  all  Englishmen  "  by  their  lives. 
Someof  the  "  Juvenile  Emigrants  "  sent  out  by  the  **  Children's  Friend 
Society"  \sec  p.  273]  and  settled  at  Bredasdorp  had  **sunk  into  a 
low  and  degraded  condition,  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  that  of  the 
heathen"  whom  they  had  married,  though  others  had  **  succeeded  well 
and  were  in  a  thriving  condition."     In  the  case  of  a  coloured  woman 
'^bom  the  Bishop  baptized  at  Beaufort,  her  master  said  **  that  she  had 
J^ught  his  children  nearly  all  they  knew  of  religion— the  Creed,  the 
^rd'a  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,   the    Church    Catechism.  ' 
**  ^hat  a  sad  confession  !  "  (was  the  comment).     **  A  Christian  master 
^^s  that  his  children  have  imbibed  their  instruction  in  the  faith  of 
^'J^'st  from  a  Heathen  servant."     That  the  Church  was  winning  her 
T^y    among   the  heathen    was    frequently   manifested   during   this 
^jf^tion.     The  Fingos  and  Hottentots  at  Belvidere  were  **  quite  as 
w*- T^S  as  their  white  brethren  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
^'^istry."     At  Buccleugh,  of  48  persons  confirmed  the  greater  number 
^'^  ooloured  people,  baptized  within  the  previous  few  years,  and  the 
^^^   Tace  furnished  one  half  of  the  communicants — the  Hottentots 
^^^^ially  showed  much  feeling,  and  **  wept  aloud."     In  another  place 
p  ®^jbaven)  85  communicants  drew  nigh — some  being  **  not  only  of 
^^?lish  and  Dutch  blood,  but  Indian  and  Mahommedan,  Kafir,  Fingo, 
^ott^ntot,  Negro." 

*«  "  ^*i  this  country  "  (the  Bishop  added)  "  one  feels  more  than  at  home,  how  the 

•  j^*^^  of  Christ  knits  men  of  all  races  and  languages  into  one  body  and  brother- 

ood.      i^  j^j^  \ieen  one  of  my  greatest  comforts  in  this  visitation,  more  than  on 

OTmex'  occasions  to  realize  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  to  have  real  communion 
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with  believers  of  various  races,  through  the  precious  body  and  blood  of  Chritt 
which  joins  us  all  in  one." 

In  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Church  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
proselytising  or  any  interference  with  others'  labours.  It  was  frequentlj 
the  custom  of  Bishop  Gray  to  visit  the  Missions  of  other  Christian 
bodies — the  Dutch,  the  Moravian,  the  Berlin,  London,  and  Wesleyan 
Societies,  &c.,  and  his  journals  show  that  he  not  only  received  much 
personal  kindness  on  these  occasions,  but  was  often  encouraged  and 
stimulated  in  his  work.  On  this  present  visitation,  while  he  was 
with  the  Moravians  at  Elim,  a  Hottentot  deputation  representing 
from  80  to  90  families  there  were  praying  a  member  of  the  Cape 
Parliament  living  at  Nether  Court  to  urge  the  Bishop  to  found  a 
Missionary  institution  for  them  and  take  them  imder  the  Church's 
charge  ;  but  when  the  Bishop  heard  of  this  he  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  plant  a  village  within  20  miles  of  the  Moravian  Institution.  Li 
other  places  also  the  coloured  people  were  eager  for*  such  establish- 
ments, and  at  Oliphant's  Fontein  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Missionary  institution  and  village  ''based  upon 
self-supporting  principles,"  on  a  farm  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for 
the  purpose. 

At  a  series  of  confirmations  held  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape- 
town shortly  after,  one-third  of  the  candidates  were  generally  coloured 
people,  and  in  concluding  a  summary  of  his  previous  tour  the  Bishop 
wrote : — 

"  This  whole  Visitation  has  boen  to  me  one  of  deep  interest  and  encourage- 
ment.  Amidst  very  groat  difficulties,  a  considerable  work  has  been  accomplished. 
In  many  districts  the  Church  is,  I  trust,  timily  rooted  and  established.    There  is 
no  place,  save  Worcester,*  where  the  English  are  congregated  together  in  anj 
numbers,  where  there  is  not  already  a  clergj-nian,  a  church,  and,  in  many  instances, 
a  school.    And  in  those  places  whore  their  numbers  are  too  few  to  justify  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  our  being  able  to  plant  school -chapels,  and  deacon  school -masters,  for  a  com- 
bined work  amongst  the  English  and  the  Heathen — if  only  we  can  raise  the  fonda 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose.     In  other  districts,  where  there  arc  no  English,  the 
coloured  people  are  very  anxious  that  a  purely  Missionary  work  should  be  under- 
taken for  their  good.    There  is,  I  believe,  a  growing  desire,  in  many  quarters,  for 
the  ministration  of  the  English  Church.    When  I  remember  what  the  condition 
of  the  Church  over  the  whole  country  was  on  my  first  Visitation,  and  look  at  it 
now,  I  cannot  but  feel  very  thankful  to  God,  who  has  done  so  much  for  us.    It  is 
a  great  comfort,  too,  to  think  that,  throughout  that  large  portion  of  the  Diocese 
over  which  I  have  travelled,  a  good  hearty  Church  spirit,  and  a  growing  religious 
feeling,  prevail.    The  aims  of  those  who  have  unceasingly  exerted  tliem.selves  by 
anonymous  writings  in  the  public  prints  to  injure  the  Church,  are  seen  through. 
Their  assaults  have  led,  in  many  cases,  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  through  her  own  recognised  formularies ; 
and  thereby  to  increased  knowledge  and  faith,  and  a  firmer  attachment  to  the  Church. 
The  seven  years  we  have  passed  through  have  been  anxious,  and,  to  me,  exhaust- 
ing years  ;  but,  if  it  please  God  to  bless  the  work  of  his  servants  in  future  time  as 
largely  as  in  the  past,  there  need  he  no  fear  but  that  the  true  faith  of  Christ  will 
have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  this  land  ;  and  that  multitudes, 
who,  alas  I  have  still  but  a  faint  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  hath  sent,  will  rejoice  in  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  truly  know,  to 
their  great  joy,  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.'' 

*  [In  1S57  two  Lutherans  and  ouo  minlBter  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  joined  the 
English  clergyman  and  his  churchwarden  in  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  chorch  at 
Worcester,  making  themBolves  and  their  property  chargeable  for  £1,000,  the  estimated 
coat  of  the  boilding  [4j.] 
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Among  the  difficulties  above  referred  to  were  "  the  suflfering  and 
rain "  occasioned  by  recent  epidemics  among  the  cattle  and  horses. 
The  former  died   by  thousands  from  a  disease,   said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Holland,  which  entirely  destroyed  their  lungs,  and  such 
a  proportion  of  the  latter  died  from  the  "  horse  sickness  "  that  farmers 
were  "  reduced  to  walk  " — a  proceeding  which  had  "  been  hitherto 
considered  as  disgraceful  to  all  but  Hottentots  and  Kafirs."    No  sooner 
was  one  scOurge  removed  from  the  land  than  another  appeared,  and 
as  yet  the  country  had  not  been  "  free  from  some  general  affliction 
of  want  or  pestilence  any  year "  since  the  Bishop  had  known  it  [5]. 
The  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  also  had  been  diminished  (by  death,  sick- 
ness, and  other  causes)  nearly  one-third  since  the  Bishop^s  return, 
while  an  increase  was   needed.     The  discovery   of  copper  mines  in 
Namaqualand,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  800  miles  from 
Capetown,  attracted  a  considerable  population  of  English  labourers  in 
1854,  no  less  than  thirty  companies  having  been  formed.     The  "  very 
shocking"   moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  without   a 
Jninister  of  any  religious  denomination,  received  early  attention  from 
l^ishop  Gray,  who  could  not,  however,  provide  a  clergyman  for  them 
(^.  Mr.  Whitehead)  before  the  end  of  1855  [6]. 

The  village  of  Clanwilliam  was  subjected  to  much  longer  neglect. 

ii  tliis  district  a  great  number  of  the  English  settlers  of  1820  "  were 

fiiost  unwisely  and  improperly  sent,"  and  with   them   the  Rev.  F. 

M'CiiELAND,  who   after   remaining   three   years    migrated    with    a 

portion  of  the  settlers  to  Port  Elizabeth.     From  that  time  to  1857 

til©    remainder  had  been  "  neglected  by  their  Church,"  with  the  result 

ih^t  their  children  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  Dutch 

CJhujch,  and  only  a  few  of  the  old  settlers   were  now  in   nominal 

communion  with  their  mother   Church.     Bishop    Gray  had  always 

V)een  told  that   "all  the  Enghsh  had  left  the  district,"  and  on  hia 

first  visit  (in    1857)  he  was  surprised  to  find  **  so  English  a  spirit 

IpBTvading  the  people  and  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  Church  of 

ibeir  fathers,  after  so  long  a  neglect."     In  the  Dutch  Church  after 

ihe  Dutch  service    the   Bishop  held   English  service  twice   on  the 

Sunday  in   his  visit.      **The   congregations  were  very  large,"   and 

**  seemed  to  feel  the  service  a  good  deal." 

'  "^  '*The  yoanger  joined  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  for  the 
^  time  in  their  lives.  The  elder  people  had  not  heard  them  offered  for  half 
weir  thiee-score  years  and  ten.  One  of  these,  an  aged  widow,  wept  aloud  at  the 
^<>ly  Commimion,  and  bade  her  fellow-communicant,  also  an  aged  widow,  remember 
"**.it  was  thirty-four  years  since  they  last  had  knelt  together  to  partake  of  that 
•^toal  food.  She  said,  she  had  nearly  now  completed  her  forty  years  in  the 
***^e'ne88,  and  trusted  that  a  brighter  day  would  now  dawn  upon  them.  .  .  .  The 
JJJJonforthe  day  was  Deuteronomy  viii.  .  .  .  Several  were  much  struck  with  this^^^^ 
^  applied  it  to  their  state.  ...  I  have  promised  .  .  .  that  they  shall  be  at  least 
*^*«onally  visited  by  a  Clergyman."     [L.,  Bishop  Gray  [7].] 

In  this  and  the  next  year  (1858)  the  Society  raised  its  annual 
8J^*  to  the  diocese  from  £600  to  £2,600  [8].  Great  exertions  were 
~?J  made  in  the  colony  for  the  support  of  Clergy,  and  in  1861  the 
^^op  was  able  to  write  to  the  Society  :— 

**«  is  quite  understood  I  think  in  this  Diocese  that  the  existing  European 
v^^  whose  wants  are  almost  supplied  is  to  look  to  you  for  nothing  more 
^*^  ^  >W>W  receives.    Should  immigrants  flow  in  very  largely  the  case  might  be 

\3 
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altered ;  bat  I  do  not  expect  this ;  and  I  think  the  English  can  now  stai^  alone 
with  such  assistance  as  they  receive  "  [9]. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Sooiet/s  work 
has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  Hev.  J.  Baker.  On  his  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  he  had  wished  to  become  a 
Missionary  to  the  Kaffirs,  but  ^'the  Bishop,  knowing  the  countxy 
better/'  saw  that  he  could  be  *^more  advantageously  occupied  in 
other  work/'  and  placed  him  at  Swellendam  in  1849  to  minister  to 
the  colonists,  in  a  district  *' practically  unUmited/'  Beviewing  his 
work,  which  had  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  stations  at  Biversdale,* 
Port  Beaufort,*  Robertson,  and  Montagu,  he  wrote  in  1862 : — 

*'  1  feel  more  than  satisfied  at  having  my  own  first  views  overmled,  so  that  I 
am  working  generally  among  our  colonists.  That  is  the  one  feature  of  Uie  Society 
which  makes  it  so  valuable  in  comparison  to  many  others— that  the  work  is 
first  Colonial — the  wanderers  from  England  are  to  be  followed  by  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  the  influence  of  these  energetic  men,  controlled  by  religion,  and 
disciplined  by  our  Church  system,  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  in 
acting  upon  the  native  races  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  It  is  here 
seen  more  and  more  daily.  The  masters  are  the  Missionaries  for  good  or  evil  of 
the  pcoi)le  in  their  employ.  The  trader  is  more  powerful  than  the  clergyman, 
the  farmer  is  like  a  patriarch  among  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  Rngliah 
mechanic  is  most  influential  by  his  example. 

*'  Fearful  are  the  wrecks  of  English  people  in  this  land.  Our  own  countrymen 
require  our  first  and  greatest  efforts.  I  have  given  much  attention  to  these  poor 
fellows ;  and,  wretched  as  they  are,  they  are  much  to  be  pitied.  A  mere  labourer 
has  little  chance  of  any  success ;  and  the  treatment  he  too  commonly  receives,  is 
most  degrading.  They  wander,  truly  vagabonds,  from  village  to  village.  On  their 
arrival  in  a  new  place,  they  can  find  no  shelter  but  that  of  a  canteen ;  no  refresh- 
ment but  that  of  Cape  brandy  and  bad  wine,  with  dry  bread,  bought  it  may  be  at 
the  same  place. 

*'  Many  sink  under  temptation,  and  fall  into  despair,  under  such  circumstanoes. 
They  arc  without  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  society  has  neither  place  nor 
care  for  them.  Such  work  as  this  makes  no  appearance,  yet  it  is  most  important* 
and  gives  much  trouble  "  [10]. 

In  Advent  1860  '^  the  largest  ordination  *'  that  had  "  yet  taken 
place  in  South  Africa,"  was  held,  when  Bishop  Gray  ordained  nine 
priests  and  deacons.  On  that  occasion  the  men  trained  at  St 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  *'  far  surpassed,  in  their  knowledge 
of  Divine  things,  the  other  candidates,"  and  did  **  great  credit"  to 
their  training.    [L.,  Bishop  Gray,  Jan.  14, 1861  [11].] 

The  Church  in  the  diocese  had  now  become  well  grounded  in  i 
organisation,  having  in  January  1857,  through  its  Bishop,  ClerCTi 
Lay  Delegates  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  representative  Synod 
agreed  upon  certain  Constitutions  and  Acts,  by  which  they 
themselves  in  imion  and  full  communion  with  the  United  Chuioh 
England  and  Ireland — an  integral  portion  of  that  Church,  also 
they  received  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
Common  Prayer,  and  maintained  the  doctrine  and  sacraments 
Christ  as  the  Church  of  England  receives  them,  and  that  they 
claimed  the  right  to  alter  the  Standards  of  Faith  and  Doctrine*  tlu 
formularies  in  use  in  the  Church  [12]. 

*  At  Riversdale,  Captain  Rainier,  the  magistrate,    had    "regulady  <rfft(aated 
catechiflt "  to  the  few  English  who  assombled  in  the  ooart-room  for  worship.    A 
duty  was  performed  at  Port  Beaufort  by  Mr.  T.  Barry,  a  merchant,  who  a&od  ft 
in  Dutch  tor  the  coloured  people. 
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Itt  1859  St.  Hekna  was  constitated  a  separate  Bishopric  [18],  and 
in  December  1860  the  Bishops  of  that  diocese  and  of  Capetown, 
Orahamstown,  and  Natal  met  in  conference  at  Capetown— the  Metro- 
political  See  ;  and  in  acknowledging  the  provision  made  by  the  Society 
for  the  foundation  of  a  fifth  diocese — the  Orange  River — in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Province,  they  expressed  *'  the  grateful  sense  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  *'  therein  **  entertain  of  the  great  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  South  Africa  through  means  of  the  Venerable  Society," 
the  Metropolitan  adding :  *'  We  desire  to  express  our  belief  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  the  Society  a  great  instrument  of  good  to  the 
neathen  of  this  land,  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  Lord's  kingdom 
upon  earth  "  [14]. 

Among  the  agencies  employed  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen 
in  South  Africa,  one  of  the  most  effective  has  been  the  College  estab- 
lished near  Capetown  in  X858  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  native 
chiefs,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  supported  with  the  Society's 
aid  [15]. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Belson,  who  had  temporary  charge  of  the  College, 
Teported  in  1867  : — 

"  A  marrellons  change  has  taken  place  in  the  boys  who  have  been  some  years 

resident.  •  .  •  They  came  wild  little  savages;  they  are  now  to  all  appearances 

OTiIized,  and  many  of  them  are  Christians.    Their  manners  are  most  polite.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  complaint  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one  that  they  have 

misconducted  themselves  when  in  Capetown  ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for 

all  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  many  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  them  tripping. 

"With  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  education  of  Kafirs  is  a  sore  subject. 

The  Dutch  would  never  think  of  undertaking  it. 

'*  As  regards  their  intellectual  powers,  some  of  the  boys  are  decidedly  clever, 
tome  the  reverse ;  but  with  all  there  is  an  inability  to  express  themselves  gram- 
natically  in  English,  which  no  doubt  is  owing  to  their  speaking  amongst  them- 
Mltes  always  in  Kafir.  One  boy,  the  eldest  son  of  a  great  chief,  lately  visited  his 
^Ather  in  Kafirland,  and  was  urged  by  every  possible  means  to  become  a  heathen 
*gUD.  His  father  offered  to  make  him  chief,  but  in  vain :  the  boy  returned  to  the 
college,  and  is  now  at  St.  Augustine's  College ''  [IC]. 

The  institution  (Zonnebloem)  is  further  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 
[See  p.  784.]  The  formation  of  a  school  for  Kaffir  girls  in  connection 
^th  it  was  reported  in  1860  [17].  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
^iiSON  of  Malmesbury  stated  that  his  charge  included  over  2,000 
<^Ioiired  people,  Hottentots,  &c.  Nothing  had  been  done  for  them 
"till  hitely/'  but  now  from  400  to  500  heathen  were  receiving  in- 
'^niction ;  numbers  had  been  baptized ;  thirty-iive  had  become  com- 
i^^QQieants,  eighty  couples  had  been  married,  and  the  contributions  of 
^  people  to  the  Mission  had  amounted  to  £150  [18].  The  Mission 
^^  purchased  by  Bishop  Gray,  situated  in  the  Malmesbury  district, 
^ since  referred  to  as  "  Abbotsdale,"  was  **  the  first  experiment  of  the 
]^"  that  bad  been  **  tried  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.^' 
The  plan  had  been  foimd  to  work  well  with  the  Moravians. 

%&  farm,  about  1,600  acres,  was  rented  until  the  capital  was  paid 
yp  by  the  Hottentots,  when  they  would  become  the  possessors  of  the 
*^  In  1858  there  were  76  families  living  on  it  under  certain 
'^  They  attended  the  Church  services,  sent  their  children  to 
^^1,  and  seemed  thankful  for  the  care  manifested  in  their  behalf  [19]. 
^^  years  later  the  experiment  did  not  seem  to  be  proving  success- 
but  in  1866  Mr.  Belson  was  residing  there  and  corvdxieVivn^ 


lliree  ye 
ft«l[2of; 
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missionary  operations  in  *^  fourteen  stations  covering  an  area  of  about 
40,000  square  miles  "  [21].  In  the  next  year  he  reported  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  *'  baptized  upwards  of  1,200  coloured  people,"  and 
had  he  not  been  "very  particular ''  he  might  have  baptized  '^  at  least 
half  as  many  more."  ^*  Taken  as  a  body, ''  those  who  had  been  *'  lately- 
brought  out  of  heathenism  "  would  bear  favourably  comparison  with 
those  bom  of  Christian  parents  and  baptized  in  infancy.  In  some 
cases  men  and  women  commonly  walked  20  miles  to  be  present  at  the 
services.  In  others,  though  the  services  were  on  weekdays,  the  fisher- 
men gave  up  their  day's  fishing  and  loaded  their  boats  with  people  to 
cross  the  bays  and  join  in  worship  [22].  At  one  of  these  s&tions — 
St.  Helena  Bay— there  was  in  1858  **  hardly  a  baptized  person/*  and 
hitherto  a  clergyman  had  never  been  seen  there.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  under  a  coloured  schoolmaster,  who  also  held 
short  services,  supplemented  by  occasional  visits  from  Mr.  Belson^ 
drew  people  from  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  in  1861  **  the  usoal 
number  of  communicants  "  was  18  and  the  Missionary  could  say :  "  Not 
unfrequently  these  blacks,  whether  Christians  or  not,  put  to  shame 
those  who  boast  of  their  European  descent  and  Church  member- 
ship" [28].  On  taking  charge  of  the  Mission  in  1862  Mr.  Nicol 
reported :  **  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  well  the  services  are  attended^*' 
although  held  in  a  large  salting  house.  In  the  course  of  a  year  » 
school-chapel  was  opened  there  [24].  The  black  schoolmaster  waa 
now  transferred  to  Hooge's  Bay  in  Saldanha  Bay,  where,  at  the  urgent 
appeal  of  a  coloured  patriarch  who  built  and  offered  a  school-room, 
with  '*  a  prophet*s  chamber,"  another  out-station  was  established,  and 
the  old  man  was  the  first  of  the  adults  to  receive  baptism  [25]. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Lightfoot  of 
Capetown  as  priest  it  was  proposed  in  1860  that  100  converts  in  his 
Mission  should  contribute  2^.  each  to  maintain  an  additional  Missionary ; 
and  the  Bishop  having  represented  that  Mr.  Lightfoot  was  much  over- 
worked and  that  large  numbers  of  Mahommedans  and  heathen  were 
waiting  to  be  gathered  in,  the  Society  provided  one-half  {£75)  of  the 
salary  required,  thus  giving  **  a  great  impulse  to  the  Mission  work  "  [26], 

Three  years  later  the  Missionary  at  Malmesbury  reported  that  whife 
'*the  European  part  of  the  population"  there  led  the  heathen  and 
Christian  coloured  people  into  sin,  some  Christian  Kaffirs  from  Mr. 
Lightfoot's  Mission  "  set  an  excellent  example  "  [27]. 

The  Clergy  in  the  diocese  now  numbered  45,  and  more  than  on^ 
half  were  *'  engaged  in  Mission  work."    **  The  members  of  the  Englis^^ 
Church  in  South  Africa  "  had  "  increased  more  than  three-fold 
the  appointment  of  a  Bishop,"  and  the  **  EngUsh  people  "  had  "  1< 
been  provided  with  their  full  means  of  grace."     **  In  all  the 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast "  from  Capetown  to  Plettenburg  Ba] 
"  the  work  of  education  "  was  **  being  mainly  carried  on  "  by  tb 
Church  of  England.    The  Dutch  were  "possessed  of  nearly  im 
land,"  and  were  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  English,  but  both 
outnumbered  by  the  coloured  races  [28]. 

A  period  of  drought  and  famine  extending  from  1861  to 


forced  a  large  migration  of  the  English  to  New  Zealand  and  othi 
parts,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  Society  to  come  to  the  relief  of_d|i 
diocese  and  of  the  more  necessitous  of  its  Missionaries  in  1865.    ~ 
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cclonj  being  "nearly  ruined,"  only  two  congregations  were  able  to 
pay  their  promised  contributions,  but  though  the  sufferings  of  the 
clergy  were  "  very  great,"  the  trial  was  borne  by  them  "  with  a  noble 
patience."  The  destitution  of  the  coloured  people  during  the  distress 
was  most  deplorable,  and  many  were  unable  to  attend  church  or  school 
for  want  of  clothes  [29]. 

In  1866  the  coloured  congregation  of  Wesleyans  at  Swellendam 
^*  came  over  in  a  body,  with  their  teacher,  to  the  Church,"  and  three 
years  later  82  of  them  were  admitted  to  confirmation  [80].  From 
Somerset  West  to  Plettenburg  Bay,  a  distance  of  1,100  miles,  there 
was  now  (1869)  "not  a  Dissenting  Chapel  in  any"  of  the  villages. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  several  Missions  in  the  coimtry, 
but  the  Dutch  and  the  EngHsh  Church,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
Bomau  Cathohc  chapel  at  George,  divided  "  the  population  along  the 
whole  coast  line."  So  wrote  Bishop  Gray  from  Knysna  in  1869.  When 
he  first  knew  this  place  there  was  no  English  church  within  800  miles 
of  it.  The  nearest  clergyman  was  at  George,  60  miles  distant,  and 
separated  by  several  deep  rivers,  impassable  at  times.  "  The  ordinary 
Sunday  occupation  was  bowls,  and  drinking  and  dancing."  "  Now,"  the 
Bishop  could  say,  "  nearly  everybody  goes  to  church,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  is  changed.  God  be  praised,  there  has  been  a  mar- 
vellous alteration  for  the  better  "  [31]. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  had  been  wrought 
throughout  the  diocese  during  Bishop  Gray's  episcopate,  now  drawing 
to  a  dose. 

In  1872  he  reported :  "  At  nearly  every  place  I  have  found  the  work 

in  a  healthy  state,  and  advancing.     The  Church  is  growing  in  the 

confidence  and  respect  of  the  country"  [32].    The  confirmations  held 

in  this  year  were  attended  by  some  candidates  who  walked  from  30  to 

^  miles  in  all ;  and  at  Beaufort  three  Kaffirs  who  had  gone  to  the 

Diamond  Fields  "  came  back  all  the  distance,  350  miles,  to  be  con- 

fomed  where  they  had  been  baptized,"  returning  again  after  the 

service  [88].     This  visitation  of  1872  occupied  over  eleven  weeks, 

^'iunidst  great  discomforts,  and  much  trial  and  labour,"  and  after  a 

J^coveiy  from  a  "dangerous  illness"  contracted  during  yet  greater 

V^hips  in  Namaqualand  in  the  previous  year.    At  the  end  of  the 

jowney,  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  finest  sunset  he  had  yet  beheld  in 

Africa,  the  Bishop  wrote :  "  This  evening  seemed  to  me  almost  a 

prophecy  of  work  done  in  that  dark  land,  and  the  sim  of  my  life 

*fitfing;  would  that  it  had  been  done  better !  "  [34]. 

Neither  forebodings  nor  weariness,  however,  stayed  plans  of  work, 
^  having  "  travelled  six  months  out  of  the  last  nine,"  he  arranged 
^  a  further  visitation  of  his  diocese  as  soon  as  the  winter  rains  of 
1W2  were  over  [85]. 

/But  a  better  journey  lay  before  him.  In  August  he  had  a  fall 
^  his  horse,  and  after  three  weeks*  illness,  during  which  "  his 
^craving  .  .  .  had  been  rest,"  he  passed  to  his  rest  on  Simday, 
o^mber  1. 

Two  days  later  the  church  and  burial-ground  at  Claremont  were 
tnrongedby  "all  classes,  ranks,  and  denominations,"  waiting  "to  do 
JjJ^nr  to  his  memory,"  and  "  representatives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
^  Congregational,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Roman  and  other  Christian 
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communities,  stood  in  affectionate  and  respectful  sorrow  at  his  graven 
iu  acknowledgment  of  his  fervent  and  large-liearted  Christian  love 
towards  all  of  them  "*  [8CJ. 

**  His  funeral  was  a  marvellous  sight  '*  (wrote  Archdeacon  Badnall),  "just  whftt 
one  would  have  wished  for  a  man  who  never  thought  of  his  own  glory— a  thing  to 
live  in  one's  memory  for  ever.  All  South  Africa  will  feel  his  death  ...  as  I 
believe  it  never  felt  anyone's  death  before.  I  should  suppose  a  larger  crowd  was 
hardly  ever  assembled  round  any  grave ;  absolutely  never  a  larger  number  of 
genuine  mourners.  The  dear  Bishop's  old  black  man-servant  standing  weeping  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave  was  as  signiiicant  a  token  as  any  of  the  work  of  his  life  "  [37]« 

In  the  Society's  opinion,  *'  the  greatness  and  completeness  *'  of  the 
work  of  Bishop  Gray,  who  was  '*  the  foremost  Prelate  in  the  Britiah 
Colonies  "  **  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.'* 

At  his  consecration  in  1817  there  was  in  South  Africa  '*  no  Church 
organisation.  Fourteen  isolated  clergymen  ministered  to  scattered 
congregations."  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  **  a  vast 
Ecclesiastical  Province  "  had  been  created,t  conttuning  live  dioceses 
complete  with  Synodical,  Parochial  and  Missionary  organisations,  ad- 
ministered by  [over]  127  clergymen,  besides  lay  teachers.  In  all  there 
were  now  six  dioceses  in  South  Africa.  **  For  those  great  talents  .  .  .  the 
use  of  which  was  so  long  granted  to  the  Church/'  the  Society  recorded 
its  thankfulness  to  God,  adding  that  Bishop  Gray's 

'  single-minded  devotion  of  himself  and  his  substance  to  the  work  of  God,  his 
eminent  administrative  ability,  his  zeal,  which  never  ila^f^ed,  his  considerate 
tenderness  in  dealing  with  others,  his  undaunted  courage  in  grappling  with  onex* 
pected  obstacles  in  the  defence  and  coniirmation  of  the  Gospel,  will  live  in  the 
records  of  the  African  Church  as  the  ciualities  of  her  founder,  and  will  secure  for 
him  a  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  that  band  of  Missionary 
Bishops  by  whose  labours  in  this  generation  the  borders  of  the  Cliurch  have  been 
so  widely  extended  "  [88] . 

As  a  further  token  of  its  regard  the  Society  raised  a  sum  of  /600» 
which  with  £1,000  contributed  in  the  diocese  was  there  invested 
in  1870  as  the  **  Bishop  Gray  Memorial  Clergy  Endowment  Fund  "  [39]. 

The  Clergy  and  laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa)  delegated  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  Bishop  Gray  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (formerly  Bishop  of  Grahamstown)  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Jones  was  elected  to  the 
office.  Previous  to  his  consecration,  which  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  May  17,  1874,  a  document  was  drawn  up  (and  afterwards 
published)  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  took  the  oath  which  is 
required  by  the  English  Ordinal  to  be  administered  on  the  con- 
secration of  a  Bishop,  but  is  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  A 
Colonial  Metropolitan  [40]. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  diocese  he  found  '*  only  one  prevailing  wish  .  •  • 
to  work  heartily  and  harmoniously  *  with  liim.  Ho  was  publidv 
welcomed  at  a  luncheon,  and  among  those  present  to  shake  hands  with 
him  and  to  wish  him  God-speed  were  "  numbers  of  Nonconformists 
and  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  of 
the  Dissenting  bodies  **  [41]. 

*  A  similAr  mark  of  respect  was  shown  at  Mrs.  Gray's  funeral  in  1871  [86a]« 
.  t  ^c  firat  Provincial  Synod  for  tlio  Province  of  South  Africa  met  in  1S70. 
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From  personal  inspection  the  Bishop  was  "  convinced  that  the 
Cturch"  had  "gained,"  and  was  **  daily  gaining  a  powerful  hold  upon 
men's  minds  and  hearts."  And  he  was  much  struck  with  **  the 
thorongh  work  *'  which  was  heing  done  in  some  of  the  Missions. 

Thus  at  the  Paarl,  said  he  : 

'*  I  confirmed  no  less  than  fifty -foar  persons,  whose  attention  and  reverence  of 
manner  were  very  remarkable.  In  these  congregations  there  is  a  regular  parochial 
maehinery,  chnrchwardens,  sidesmen,  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  harmonium 
pUyer,  Ae^  all  eoloured  people — indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  clergyman  and  his 
family  are  the  only  white  people  in  the  Church.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Abbotsdale,  wher^  the  only  plaoe  of  worship  is  a  miserable  old  bam  .  .  .  the 
people  seem  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  are  most  forward  in  contributing  week  by 
week  their  little  sums  towards  the  erection  of  a  good  and  suitable  Church. 

"  One  sign  of  progress,  again,  is  the  large  number  of  candidates  presented  to  me 
for  Confirmation.  During  the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  confirmed 
ezaetly  800  persons ;  certainly  the  larger  proportion  of  them  being  coloured  people. 
I  have  noticed  almost  uniformly  among  the  candidates  (though  I  regret  to  say  not 
among  the  congregation,  many  of  whom  are  not  of  our  own  Church)  a  very  great 
amount  of  reverence  and  an  earnestness  of  manner  which  seem  to  indicate  plainly 
the  pains  which  had  been  taken  in  their  preparation  "  [42]. 

Another  mark  of  the  progress  in  South  Africa  was  the  revolution 
in  public  opinion  as  regards  the  action  of  the  Church.  The  first 
representative  Synod  (held  under  Bishop  Gray  in  1857)  met  after  a 
severe  conflict  of  opinion,  and  under  a  storm  of  obloquy  [48] ;  that  to 
which  Bishop  Jones  was  called  to  preside  in  1875  dispersed  amid 
general  approval  and  good-will. 

**It  is  most  gratifying  ^'  (the  latter  wTote),  "  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  thankful 

to  Almighty  Ood  that  He  seems  really  now  to  have  drawn  men's  hearts  together  so 

that  we  are,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  a  thoroughly  united  Diocese.  .  .  .  The 

wuion  lasted  through  nearly  3  weeks,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  1  am 

•peiking  the  strict  truth  when  I  say  that  not  one  hard  or  angry  or  factious  word 

^M  spoken  by  any  member  of  the  Synod.     I  never,  I  think,  felt  so  much  cause  for 

^ittokfalnesB  as  in  the  result  of  the  Synod.**"    During  the  course  of  it  we  had  a  large 

ciowded  public  meeting,  the  Governor  in  the  chair,  to  take  steps  to  organize  a  fund 

'or  the  better  payment  of  the  clergy.    It  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  already  about 

<*,0(X)ha8  been  promised  ''  [L.,  Aug.  9,  1B75  [44].] 

A  year  later  the  Rev.  J.  Maynard  of  Worcester  reported:  "The 
Ghvrch  is  progressing  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
wlony,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Evidence 
of  this  is  seen  almost  everywhere  '*  [45].  The  older  parishes  in  the 
western  division  of  the  colony  were  now  **  firmly  consolidated,"  and 
^^  ihe  schemes  set  on  foot  by  the  Clergy  were  to  be  noticed  the 
^terparts  of  the  organisations  of  well-worked  parishes  at  home, 
vborch  buUding  and  Church  extension  were  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception [46]. 

The  Mission  to  the  Malays  at  Papendorp,  a  suburb  of  Capetown, 
^«  the  Bev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Arnold,  had  been  **  greatly  blessed  ** ;  the 

f^^l8S4  the  Yote  of  the  laity  of  the  Synod  saved  the  clorgy  from  the  necessity  of 
r'^^io  veto  a  reaolntion  which  advocated  the  alteration  of  the  Provincial  Constitution 
?*|^ t  way  as  to  bind  the  Church  of  South  Africa  "  to  accept  all  decisions,  past  and 
7^  it  obligatory  upon  her  tribunals,  of  a  Court  in  England  which  has  been  attached 
[^tt>  Church  at  home  purely  as  an  accident  of  her  eAtablished  condition,  and  which  is 
'^'I'^iaiV^rtally  felt  to  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  body  for  deciding  what  is  and  what  is 
?l^J'*^  ta  the  Church  at  home ;  and  this  more  eRx>ccially  since  the  Grahamstown 
A^f^^t  declared  the  decisions  of  this  Court  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  standards  of 
»•  Clmi^^  futh  and  doctrine."    [L.,  Bishop  of  Capetown,  Jan.  3, 1886  [44aJ.] 
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village  once  **  a  disgrace  to  any  land  "  was  now  to  be  "  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  the  same  "  [47].  As  yet,  however,  **  not  many  conversions  *• 
had  been  made  among  the  Moiiammedans — of  whom  there  were  about 
5,000  in  the  diocese — ^though  many  of  them  were  **  inquiring  anxiously 
after  Christian  truth." 

In  some  parts  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  farmers  was  still "  one  of  . 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  conversion  of  the  coloured  people  "  [48]; 
but  nevertheless  during  the  next  ten  years  the  colour^  inhabitants 
were  seen  to  be  "  pressing  into  the  Church  by  hundreds  "  [49]. 

At  Zuurbraak,  a  village  which  had  been  only  occasionally  visited 
by  a  Missionary  (the  Bev.  F.  D.  Edwards),  a  Mission  was  organised 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Schierhout  in  September  1883.  The  coloured 
people,  though  **  miserably  poor,"  erected  the  principal  part  of  a  school-  : 
chapel  with  their  own  hands,  and  a  year  later  the  Bishop  confirmed 
there  no  less  than  172  persons,  mostly  adults,  all  but  six  of  whom 
communicated  on  the  next  morning.  Many  had  come  a  great  distance, 
and  their  **  attention  and  reverence  .  .  .  was  quite  remarkable  '*  [50]. 

So  far  from  the  Church's  work  in  the  diocese  being, ''  as  many  in 
England  believe,  a  work  among  the  settled  English  population,"  its 
strength  ''  is  among  the  poor  coloured  people."  Thus,  out  of  1,800 
candidates  confirmed  in  1886  ''at  least  1,000"  belonged  to  coloured 
races  [51].    This  branch  of  the  work  continues  to  advance  [52].  ■ 

Excepting  Capetown  and  its  suburbs,  the  Western  division  is 
**  essentially  the  Dutch  end  of  the  colony"  [58],  and  the  Bishop  has 
placed  it  on  record  that  '*  except  in  a  very  few  favoured  spots,"  the 
diocese  owes  "everything  to  the  Society." 


"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  help  thus  extended  to  us  '*  (lie  wrote  in  1S81)  "we 
could  have  done  simply  nothing  in  the  work  of  Heathen  Missions,  and  very  large 
numbers  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen,  whether  scattered  about  in  isolated  spots, 
or  settled  in  small  villages  among  an  overwhelming  number  of  Europeans  of  Dutch 
extraction  and  of  coloured  people,  would  have  been  absolutely  and  entirely  deprived 
of  our  Chiu-ch's  administrations  :  for  do  what  they  would,  this  handful  of  English 
Ohurchpeople  could  not  possibly  have  maintained  a  clergyman  to  visit  them  even 
occasionally,  while  the  funds  raised  by  the  late  Bishop  and  myself  in  En^and 
could  have  done  next  to  nothing  in  furnishing  this  enormous  diocese  with  the 
means  of  grace.  .  .  .  Still  each  year  the  amount  contributed  by  the  people 
increases  and  each  year  we  hope  to  carry  on  our  work  with  a  diminished  grant 
from  the  Society  "  [64]. 

Statistics. — In  the  Western  Division  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (oom- 
prised  within  the  Diocese  of  Capetown,  area  100,000  square  miles),  where  the  Sodety 
(1821-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  102  Missionaries  and  planting  56  Central  fltstifim^^ 
<as  detailed  on  pp.  889-90),  there  are  now  403,453  inhabitants,  of  whom  45,641  are  Chord^^ 
Members  and  8,674  Cummnnicants,  under  the  care  of  69  Clergymen  and  a  Bii' 
ISee  p.  764 ;  see  also  the  Table  on  p.  882.] 

Beferences    (Chapter  XXXVII.)— [1]   R.   1854,   p.  72.      [2]    R.  1858,    pp.    57 
tS]  R.  1855,  pp.  88-8:   see  alto  R.  1858,  pp.  59-60;  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No. 
pp.  1-18.  [4]  R.  1857,  p.  75.    [6]  Bishop  Gray's  Journal,  1855,  pp:  1-144 ;  J  M88.,  V. 
pp.  5,  126;  R.  1856,  pp.  85-6.    [6]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  85;  R.  1855,  pp.  88,  61 ;  J  W 
V.  10,  pp.  100-1;  Bishop  Gray's  Journal,  1855,  pp.  8-5, 142.    [71  B.  1867,  pp.  1 

g\]  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  284, 887-90 ;  R.  1857,  p.  75  ;  R.  1858,  p.  71.  [0]  J  MSB.,  V.  11,  pp.  B3 
.1861,  p.  124.  [10]  R.  1862,  pp.  106-7.  [11]  R.  1860,  p.  104.  [IS]  R  18«6»_p.  8 
[13]  R.  1858,  p.  71 ;  R.  1859,  p.  85.  [14]  J  MSS.,  V.  11,  p.  77.  J16]  Jc,  V*  i 
pp.  829-81,  888  ;  R.  1858,  p.  71 ;  R.  1859,  p.  88.    [16]  R.  1867,  p.  72.  [17]  R.  1880,  p-     "^ll 

g8]  R.  1860,  p.  107  ;  R.  1861,  p.  125.     [10]  R.  1858,  p.  78.     [20]  B.  1861,  p.  198.  K 

.  1866,  p.  84.    [22]  R.  1867,  p.  72.    [23]  R.  1861,  p    126.    [24]  R.  1862,  p.  lOi^      * 
1868-4,  p.  75.    [26]  R.  1862,  pp.  108-9 ;  R.  1868-4,  p.  76.    [26]  Jo.,  Y.  48,  pp. 
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M.P.  1860,  pp.  06, 119-20.  [27]  R.  1863-4,  p.  74.  [28]  J  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  192,  288  ; 
R.  1868,  p.  74 ;  R.  1868-4,  p.  78  ;  R.  1864,  p.  73  :  see  aUo  R.  1866,  pp.  82-3.  [29]  J 
MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  180-2,  240,  269 ;  R.  1868-4,  p.  73 ;  R.  1864,  p.  78 ;  R.  1865,  p.  78 ; 
B.  1866,  p.  82.  [30]  R.  1866,  pp.  84-6  ;  R.  1869,  p.  63 ;  M.F.  1869,  p.  858.  [81]  M.P. 
1869,  p.  856.  [82]  M.P.  1872,  p.  214.  [33]  M.F.  1872,  pp.  264,  807.  [34]  M.F.  1872, 
pp.  115,  146-7,  308-9,  824.  [36]  M.F.  1872,  pp.  309,  321,  841 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  p.  17. 
[36]  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  25,  27-9;  M.F.  1872,  pp.  322,  340-1 ;  R.  1872,  pp.  84-6.  \SQa] 
R.  1871,  pp.  48-4.  [37]  M.F.  1872,  pp.  841-3.  [38]  Jo.,  October  18,  1872,  V.  51, 
pp.  316-8.  [39]  Jo.,  V.  61,  p.  334;  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  368.  [40]  R.  1874,  p.  47 ;  J  MSS., 

V.  12,  pp.  39-41.  [41]  R.  1874,  p.  47.  [42]  D  MSS.,  V.  42,  No.  17  ;  R.  1875,  pp.  48-9. 
[43]  R.  1875,  p.  49.  [44]  D  MSS.,  V.  42,  No.  27 ;  R.  1875,  p.  49.  [44a]  J  MSS.,  V.  12, 

p.  262;  R.  1884,  p.  57.  [45]  R.  1876,  p.  48.  [46]  R.  1877,  pp.  41-2  ;  R.  1878,  pp.  49,  50. 

147]  R.  1877,  p.  42  ;  R.  1878,  p.  50.  [48]  R.  1879,  p.  55.  [49]  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  p.  330 ; 

B.  1889,  p.  80.  [50]  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  p.  261 ;  R.  1884,  pp.  55-6.  [61]  J  MSS.,  V.  12, 

p.  806;  R.  1886,  p.  69;  R.  1891,  p.  91.  [62]  R.  1887,  p.  08;  R.  1889,  p.  80.  [63]  R. 

1B91,  p.  92.  [54J  R.  1881,  p.  55. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CAPE  COLONY— THE  EASTERN  DIVISION  {up  to  the  Kei  River)-^ 

(continued), 

^  **OB  an  account  of  this  part  of  the  colony  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of 
^'^^liajnstown  (1853)  reference  must  be  had  to  Chapter  XXXVI.  [pp.  268-84];  but  it  may 
'^^  ^  assistance  to  recapitulate  here  that  between  December  1819  (when  it  made  its  repre- 
*^2^tion  to  Government  [p.  269] )  and  th6  year  1840  tlie  Society  contributed  to  the 
S]?^^on  of  Churches  at  Grahamstown  in  1821,  Port  Elizabeth  in  1824-31,  and  Fort 
^I^*^fort  in  1839,  and  to  the  support  of  clergymen  at  Bathurst  (1830-2),  Graaf!  Reinet 
|r^S-68,  &c.),  Uitenhage  (1846-53,  <fec.)  and  Port  Beaufort  (1846-53,  &c.);  that  on  the 
*T^08ion  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  colony  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  in  1847  it 
^^^ined  seven  clergymen  and  six  churches ;  that  in  1848  it  was  first  visited  by  Bishop 
\  who,  after  organising  and  extending  work  among  the  colonists,  interviewed  the 


1^  — *«  Chiefs  and  formed  plans  for  the  establishment  of  Missions  among  their  people ; 
JJrU^  special  work  among  the  Kaffirs  was  begun  at  Southwell  in  1848  by  Mr.  H.  Waters ; 
— ^^  tHat  in  the  main  the  carrying-out  of  those  plans  w^as  delayed  by  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
War. 

TWEEN  1847  and  1853  five  other  stations  were  occupied  by  the 

ciety,  viz.  Grahamstown  (Rev.  N.  J.  Merriman,  1848) ;  Colesberg 

\P«v.  Dr.  C.  E.  H.  Orpen,  1848);  Somerset  (Rev.  E.  Pain,  1849); 

*^08t  Retief  (Rev.  J.  Willson,  1849) ;  Cradock  (Rev.  —  Niven,  1850, 

**^d  Rev.  S.  Gray,  1851)  [1]. 

In  1854— the  year  of  Bishop  Armstrong's  arrival  [see  p.  2841 — 

^ere  were  sixteen  clergymen  at  work  in  the  diocese,  but  the  number 

^  churches  was  still  only  six  [2].    In  October  of  that  year   the  Rev. 

**•  Clayton,  with  Mr.  Garde,  a  catcchist,  and  Mr.  Hewitson,  an  inter- 

^ter,  were   sent  to  open  a  Mission  among  Umhalla's  tribe — the 

I;8lambie  branch  of  the  Amaxosa  Kaffirs.   In  the  recent  war  Umhalla 

^d  not  take  up  arms  against  the  English,  and  he    now  willingly 

^^ted  a  site  for  the  Mission  about  a  mile  from  his  village,  opposite 

^  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Waterloo,*  the  materials  of  which 

^^ converted  into  a  "house  of  the  Lord,"  the  foundations  of  the 

*^^iiMmg  being  laid  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  18, 1854.  In  December 

2^     The  staiicm  was  removed  in  1857  to  "Newlands,"  on  the  River  Kahoon,  about 
^  i^s  from  this  position. 
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Hr.  Clayton  returned  to  Grahamstown,  and  in  January  1855  Bishcq^  - 
Armstrong  visited  the  station  and  formally  introduced  the  Rev.  — 
Harding  imd  the  Rev.  W.  Greenstock  to  Umhalla  as  the  Missionaries 
promised  to  him  and  his  people  by  Bishop  Gray  in  1850.    The  old 
chief  replied 

"  that  he  received  with  thankfulness  this  Mission  as  the  redemption  of  the  promise 
made  to  him ;  he  would  show  his  thankfulness  by  receiving  them  and  protectiDg 
them  and  making  his  people  attend  the  Mission  and  send  their  children  to  school. 
He  had  always  come  on  Sundays  to  the  Station  himself  since  it  was  begun,  and 
he  would  continue  to  do  so ;  and  he  was  very  glad  that  the  Mission  was  so  autho- 
rized, as  he  would  now  know  whom  to  send  to,  to  set  to  right  anything  that  might 
go  wrong  at  the  Station ;  and  he  and  his  people  preferred  Missionaries  to  soldiers, 
as  they  believed  them  to  be  their  friends." 

The  Te  Deum  was  then  sung,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  Evening^ 
Service,  chorally  performed,  the  Kaffirs  seeming  much  impressed  [8]. 

While  the  foundations  of  this  Mission  were  being  laid,  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  done  so  much  by  moral  and 
religious  means  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes  of  New 
Zealand,  determined  to  follow  a  similar  method  for  reducing  to  peace- 
ful and  industrious  ways  the  more  barbarous  and  savage  races  of  Soath 
Africa  ;  and  in  December  1854  he  called  upon  the  Church  to  aid  him 
in  the  enterprise.  In  his  judgment  *'  the  tlu*eatening  aspect  of  things  " 
on  the  frontier  and  the  certainty  that  England  would  find  it  difficult, 
while  engaged  in  an  European  war,  to  send  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
the  Cape,  rendered  it  *'  imperative  on  him  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  warding  off  fresh  rebellions  •  .  .  by  the  only  means  "  which  he 
beUeved  would  be  '*  successful " — that  is,  by  aiding  the  establishment  of 
Missionary  educational  and  industrial  institutions  among  the  native 
races  in  and  beyond  the  colony  [a  policy  urged  on  the  Government  by 
Bishop  Gray  four  years  before  in  the  case  of  Natal].  The  undertaking 
involved  on  the  part  of  Government  an  annual  expenditure  of  £45,0(X>» 
of  which  the  colony  could  not  supply  more  than  one-fifth.  For  the 
remainder  Sir  George  Grey  determined  to  draw  upon  the  Imperial 
Treasury  as  might  be  required. 

"  He  is  fully  aware  "  (wrote  Bishop  Gray,  23  Dec,  1854)  *'  that  this  is  a  bold 
step,  and  that  it  will  raise  a  clamour,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
the  certainty  that  there  will  be  war  without  it,  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  Govem* 
ment  will  hesitate  before  they  refuse  to  pay,  for  a  few  years,  the  cost  of  a  single 
regiment,  in  attempts  to  civilize  permanently  races  which  have  ahready  cost  na  bo 
vast  an  amount  of  blood  and  treasure,— whose  spirit  is  far  from  broken, — and 
whom  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  subdue  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 

"  Now  Sir  G.  Grey  has  asked  me  to  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  and 
to  the  Church  at  home,  to  inquire  what  assistance  and  co-operation  he  may  look 
for  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  His  words  to  me  were : — 
*  The  Church  has  now  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her  character,  of  leoovoing 
lost  ground.  She  will  greatly  embarrass  my  Government,  if  she  does  not  riae  np 
to  her  duty'"  [4]. 


The  Clergy  of  Grahamstown  Diocese  "felt  the  crisis  to  be  „ 
momentous  to  the  whole  interests  of  the  Church  and  that  the  Ghurdi  of' 
England  was  altogether  so  completely  put  upon  her  trial  before  flie 
whole  colony"  that  they  unanimously  assented  to  their  Bishop  pledgmg 
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• 

the  Church  to  undertake  in  1855  an  extension  of  the  station  at 
Uinhalla's  (St.  Luke's)  and  the  establishment  of  four  new  Missions 
among  (1,  z)  the  tribes  of  the  great  Chiefs  Kreli  (across  the  Kei)  and 
(->andili  (*Uhe  greatest  Chief  of  the  British  Kafirs,  and  the  head  of 
t;he  late  league  "  against  the  English) ;  (8)  the  Fingoes  at  Keiskamma. 
Hbek ;  and  (4)  the  Kafiirs  in  the  native  location,  close  to  Grahams- 
-fcown.  But  for  this  undertaking  the  Government  grants  would 
jjrobably  have  been  wholly  absorbed  by  other  religious  bodies,  who 
Iliad  already. obtained  their  proportion,  and  the  Church  would  have 
**lost  for  ever  Mission  ground,"  and  in  such  a  case  would  have  been 
-onable  to  "  keep  her  ground  many  years  as  a  mere  Church  of  the 
lE^uglish."  As  it  was  it  seemed  "very  remarkable"  and  "Providential " 
<>liat  after  all  her  delay  "the  tribes  of  the  greatest"  and  "most 
ixafluential  chiefs  "  should  still  be  open  to  the  Church,  there  being  at 
tib&t  time  no  Mission  whatever  in  their  territories.  In  the  words  of 
JBishop  Gray:  **NoWy  then,  is  our  time,  or  never.  S.P,G.  otcghtforthe 
T^^zt  few  years  to  hack  up  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  more  largely 
^^uin  any  other  bishop.  The  work  will  he  done  in  ten  years  by  u^  or 
others,  and  Oovemment  will  pay  at  least  three  parts  of  the  expence.'* 
Xn  March  1855  Bishop  Armstrong  visited  the  chiefe  Sandili  and 
li,  who  received  him  with  "  such  kind  greetings  and  .  •  •  offers  of 
Pj^^>t«ction '*  to  the  Missionaries  as  filled  lum.  with  "  hope  and  joy.** 
-following  this  "  the  good  news  came  that  the  Society  itself— showing  a 
^^^^orous  ardour  in  the  cause,"  made  the  necessary  grant  of  £1,500. 
^^x:t;,  "  Missionaries  sprung  up,  or  rather  were  quickly  given  .  •  .  and 
jy^Xiii  forth  gladly  into  the  wilderness  "  [5].  Visiting  three  out  of  the 
foiixr  ^  stations  early  in  1856,  the  Bishop  found  good  progress  being 
^^^^e  at  St.  Luke's  (under  the  Rev.  J.  Hardie  and  Rev.  W.  Greenstock), 
».^Ti^ili'8  station  [St.  John's]  (under  the  Rev.  J.  T.  W.  AJlen),  and 
Keiskamma  Hoek  [St.  Matthew's]  (under  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Smith). 

.      ■*  We  may  well  go  on  our  way  rejoicing"  (he  wrote)  "when  we  find  that,  with 

^^^j^xception  of  the  Kafir  School  here  "  [Grahamstown]  "  (which  we  trust  is  just 

*'^**^'t  to  commence),  we  have  heen  enabled  to  fulfil  our  pledge,  and  a  large  body 

^^  Persons,  whether  Clergy  or  Catechists,  whom  we  knew  not  of  when  the  pledge 

xxiade,  are  now  actually  dwellers  among  the  Heathen.    The  Church  at  home  .  .  .. 

^well  rejoice  with  us  over  her  timely  and  warm  response  "  [6]. 


,,  Sir  George  Grey's  plans  for  dealing  with  the  native  tribes  were 
^^^oeived  by  the  Colonists  with  one  shout  of  acclamation "  and 
*PP*X)ved  of  by  the  Home  Government,  and  the  Society  in  April  1866 
JjJ^e  provision  for  four  additional  Missionaries,  but  the  premature 
^tti  of  Bishop  Armstrong  (on  May  16)  from  "  over  work  and  over 
*^iety"  was  "  a  heavy  loss  "  to  the  cause  and  indeed  **  to  all  South 
Afrioa  "  [7J. 

^he  afifairs  of  the  diocese  were,  however,  left  "in  a  healthy  and 
*tisfactory  condition,"  excepting  at  Uitenhage,  where  the  Rev.  P.  W, 
^^Jg^»ian,  who  had  been  inhibited,  was  acting  in  defiance  of  Episcopal 
fj^ority,  his  conduct  drawing  forth  the  formal  disapproval  of  all 
"^  Vnrother  clergy.  Though  the  Missions  in  the  Eastern  Provhace 
^^st^    *' quite  in  their  infancy"  and  the  posts  "not  half  occupied," 

work  at  Kreli's  station  and  the  other  Transkeian  MissionR  is  noticed  in  the  next 
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all  promised  well,  Bishop  Gray  reported  after  a  visitation  in  1856, 
which  to  him  was  '*  the  most  satisfactory  "  he  had  yet  undertaken  [8]. 

According  to  the  Bev.  J.  Hardie  [L.,  Oct.  80  1856],  amidst 
all  the  readiness  of  the  Kaffirs  ''  to  hear,  and  even  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,*'  there  were  as  yet,  however, 
'•*  no  signs  of  a  genuine  belief." 

*'  The  religious  sense  is  so  thoroughly  dead  in  the  Kafir  "  (he  said)  "  that 
nothing  short  of  God's  grace  can  revive  it.  We  Missionaries  of  this  generation 
must  be  grateful  if  we  are  permitted  to  sow  the  seed  of  Life  broad-cast  over  the 
dark  field  of  Heathendom.  Our  stewardship  will  probably  be  closed  before  the 
jga4;hering-in  of  the  harvest.  .  .  .  Humanly  speaking  their  the  [Kafirs*]  conquest 
or  their  civilization  must  precede  their  conversion  in  any  large  measure.  Their 
Abominable  rites,  and  their  nationality,  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled  that  they 
•cannot  be  separated.  To  abolish  the  one  we  must  break  up  the  other  by  arms  or 
Arts." 

Already  several  of  the  Amaxosa  tribes — Kreli's,  SandiU*s,  Umhala's, 
and  Pato's — were  becoming  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  results 
of  their  extraordinary  infatuation  of  kilUng  their  cattle  and  throwing 
away  their  seed-corn.      [See  pp.  807-8.] 

And  since  the  war  of  1853  a  great  development  of  the  country 
had  taken  place,  and  *'a  new  pro^dnce  '*  was  '*  rapidly  rising  into  life 
and  taking  shape  under  the  wise  policy  of  Sir  George  Grey."  EngUsh 
immigrants  had  been  flowing  in,  and  a  German  element  was  about 
to  be  introduced  by  the  location  of  G,000  disbanded  Legionaries 
mostly  on  the  frontier.  These  with  some  G7,000  natives  constituted 
""  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  races,  colours,  and  habits,"  which  would 
**  require  the  tenderest  hand  and  the  wisest  head  to  bring  and  to 
keep  within  the  true  fold,"  and  Archdeacon  Hardie  pleaded  specially 
for  spiritual  ministrations  for  the  Germans,  lest  they  should  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  godless  people  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast  [9]. 

Two  years  later  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Green  reported  from  the  Queens* 
town  district : — 

**We  want  Missionaries  among  the  whites  as  much  as  among  the  blacks. 
There  is  as  complete  heathenism  within  the  Colony  as  without  it.  The  conversion 
too  of  these  heathen  of  our  own  blood  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  Kafirs.  .  .  • 
There  is  a  strong  sympathy  at  present  i^ith  the  daik-coloured  heathen.  .  .  .  The 
white  heathen  ...  is  not  so  much  thought  of,  although  to  raise  and  enlighten 
him  is  to  benefit  in  the  greatest  degree  the  blacks  dwelling  with  and  around  him. 
In  fact  Missionaries  among  the  blacks  labour  in  vain  (humanly  speaking)  when 
most  of  the  whites  with  whom  their  pupils  come  in  contact  are  less  Christian  than  ' 
ihemselves  "  [10], 

During  the  next  two  years  the  colonial  population  continued  to 
spread,  and  the  new  Bishop,  Dr.  Cotterill  (cons.  1856)  represented  to 
the  Society  in  1860  that  in  the  previous  twelve  months  a  surprising 
change  had  taken  place  in  this  respect;  '*  the  country  which  before  was 
filled  vnth  savages"  being  now  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mission 
Stations  and  the  Crown  Beserves)  ''subdivided  into  farms  occupied 
•chiefly  by  EngUsh."  In  all  directions  farmhouses  were  to  be  seen 
instead  of  Kaffir  kraals,  and  the  country  was  '^  again  becoming  filled 
with  Ufe  "  [11]. 

To  the  present  time  the  Society  has  continued  to  assist  in  providing 
ministrations  for  the  colonists,  its  grant  for  this  purpose  [now  £150 
per  annum]  averaging  during  the  last  thirty  years  £462  per  annum  [12]. 
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Among  the  natives  its  work  has  been  on  a  more  extensive  scale,, 
embracing  Missions  in  country  and  town,  combined  with  educational 
and  industrial  institutions,  translations,  and  the  training  of  native- 
teachers. 

The  murder  of  the  Rev.  J.  Willson  by  Kaffirs  on  Sunday,  February  28,. 

id58,  while  walking  from  East  London  to  Fort  Pato,  was  an  exception> 

to  the  treatment  which  the  Missionaries  generally  received  from  the^ 

-Qat;ives,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Willson  might 

-Qol;  have  been  recognised  as  a  clergyman.      Three  Kaffirs  were  con- 

^cj-fced  of  the  crime,  but  while  awaiting  execution  in  King  William'a 

ro-^^rn  gaol  they  were  at  their  own  request  baptized  by  the  Rev.  W^ 

^^^^enstock  (who  had  ministered  to  them  during  their  detention  at 

^^i»st  London  previous  to  the  trial).     This  act  brought  Mr.  Greenstock 

er  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  who  considered  it  to  have 

xived  them  of  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  confession  from  the  men,  a» 

hose  guilt  they  were  not  fully  satisfied.   The  men  would  now  think 

:x3iselves  absolved,  and  confess  to  nothing.  It  was  generally  supposed 

they  must  have  told  Mr.  Greenstock  the  truth,  and  many  felt  that 

ey  had  really  been  guilty  he  would  not  have  baptized  them.     The^ 

t  was  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  into  one  of  impri- 

^Kuent  during  the  High  Commissioner's  pleasure  [18]. 

Of  the  country  Missions  the  most  progressive  has  been  that  of  St» 

"t^thew's,  Keiskamma  Hoek.   Li  1857  there  were  no  native  Christians 

e  Mission  ;  the  Fingoes  were  unwilling  to  entrust  their  little  one» 

e  Missionary,  and  the  school  was  represented  by  **  a  few  wild  and 

-naked  children,  learning  the  first  elements  of  instruction.*'      The 

•  W.  Greenstock  took  charge  of  the  Mission  in  February  1859,  and  ia 

'^•*^^    xext  year  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  submitted  to  H.R.H.  Prince^ 

•^l&ricd  (who  was  visiting  South  Africa)  "  essays  on  the  natural  history^ 

of  -fcliis  country  and  on  the  sea,  in  prose  and  verse,"  written  by  the  boys 

^^/fciie Mission  Boarding  School.    "I  can  hardly  suppose,"  wrote  the 

^ialaop,  *•  that  any  country  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  would  pro- 

4uo^  from  boys  of  the  same  age  more  remarkable  specimens  of  origmaL 

an^  vigorous  thought,"  and  then  he  gives  the  following  **  Ode  on  the- 

BtEMrs,"  written  by  one  of  the  boys  in  Kaffir  and  translated  by  Mr^ 

Greenstock : — 

"  It  is  high  day,  evening  is  drawing  on  ; 
The  shades  of  evening  will  soon  be  commencing ; 
The  sun  is  yet  in  the  sky ; 
His  beams  in  all  the  sky  : 
The  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars 
Appears  not,  it  is  hidden  ; 
But  now  the  sun  nears  the  west, 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  are  going  to  shoot  forth : 
Now  ye  are  about  to  govern, 
Ye  numerous  beautiful  stars ! 
Unocela-izapolo  (Venus)  is  about  to  come  forth, 
He  is  like  an  angel 
To  walk  before  the  Lord ; 
When  it  is  dusk, 

Shining  kazi,  kazi,  kazi,  kazi  (sparking  brilliantly) 
On  the  side  of  the  west, 
Appearing  beautiful 
At  the  milking  time.' 

i 
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Lsiderable  progress  "  had  also  been  made  in  some  indastrial 

J,  and  in  1862  the  Bishop  wrote : — 

rould  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  within  moderate  limits  a  full  aceoant  of 

fk  on  this  very   interesting   Mission,  where  God  has   certainly  given  an 

it  increase.    My  own  personal  connexion  with  the  Mission  may  incline  me 

all  belonging  to  it  in  a  favourable  light ;  but  I  certainly  cannot  remember 

the  most  flourishing  Missions  of  South  India,  in  which  I  witnessed  sach 

kctory  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  grace  of  Qod,  as  St. 

lew's  exhibits.  .  .  . 

^The  number  of  natives  resident  on  the  station-ground  here  is  not  large ; 
consist  of  a  few  Christian  families,  and  some  widows  and  others,  who  have 
id  on  the  Mission  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  their  heathen  friends, 
ffar  the  greater  number  of  the  Christians  are  scattered  over  the  district,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  population.  The  Rev.  W.  Greenstock  is 
sisted  by  a  catecliist,  Mr.  Tabcrer,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  station-schooL  A 
ktron,  Mrs.  Sedgeley,  has  general  charge  of  the  girls  and  younger  boys.  There 
[e  three  out-schools,  which  are  visited  occasionally  during  the  week.  Bat  the 
lost  satisfactory  part  of  the  organization  of  this  Mission,  is  the  voluntary  and 
inpaid  agency  of  Native  Christians.  Five  natives— one  on  the  Station  itself,  the 
rest  at  different  kraals  in  the  district— are  'fellow-helpers'  of  the  MissionarTj 
funder  his  direction  and  superintendence.  They  have  prayers  during  the  week, 
and  on  Sundays  at  houses,  when  there  is  no  Service  at  St.  Matthew's,  and  they 
speak  to  the  people :  heathens,  as  well  as  the  Christians  who  live  at  those  pUioes, 
attend.  Once  in  the  month  they  all  meet  the  Missionary,  to  talk  over  all  questiona 
connected  with  the  work.  In  all  cases  of  discipline,  or  of  special  importance,  they 
are  consulted.  On  several  occasions  during  my  late  \isits  to  St.  Matthew's,  I  met 
them  together ;  and  their  seriousness,  good  sense,  and  Christian  feeling  impressed 
me  much.  .  .  . 

*'  1  would  only  remark  in  conclusion,  ^-ith  regard  to  this  Mission,  that  in  it, 
more  than  in  any  other  Mission  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  are  the  elements 
of  a  self-supporting  Church.  If  the  English  should  abandon  the  country  next 
year,  and  heathen  chiefs  should  endeavour  to  exterminate  Christianity  from  the 
land,  I  believe  that  the  Native  Church  of  St.  Matthew's  would  be  found,  by  Ood^a 
grace,  as  prepared  for  the  trial  as  were  many  Churches,  amongst  people  as  rude 
and  illiterate,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  "  [14J. 

During  the  Indian  Famine  in  18G2  the  natives  at  St.  Matthew*8 — 
heathen  and  Christian — came  forward  with  an  offering  of  £'8  towards 
the  rehef  of  the  sufferers  [15].  In  this  year  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  were  extended  to  the  British  German  Legion,  who  were  chiefly 
settled  in  that  district,  and  their  "  chief  want  '* — the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  the  lack  of  which  since  leaving  their  fatherland 
had  caused  them  "great  .  .  .  sorrow" — was  supphed  by  Mr.  Greenstock 
in  the  chapel  at  St.  Matthew's  in  their  own  language,  with  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter  [10]. 

Under  the  ilev.  C.  Taberer,  who  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mission  in  1870,  the  work  has  continued  to  advance.  The  congrega- 
tions having  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  Mission  church,  the  natives 
in  1875  raised  among  themselves  £400  towards  the  erection  of  a  larger 
building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  daring  the  Annnal 
Missionary  Conference  of  the  Diocese  in  January  187C  [17]. 

The  possibility  of  developing  intelligence  and  ability  out  of  the 
rude,  ignorant  Kaffirs  was  now  strikingly  manifest.  The  land,  placed 
under  irrigation,  was  yielding  boimtiful  crops.  Carpenters'  and  tin- 
smiths' shops  were  in  full  work.  A  boarding  school  for  girls  had  been 
added— the  only  Church  one  in  the  colony — and  with  the  exception  of 
'*^''  Taberer  and  his  wife  (the  only  Europeans  engaged)  all  the  variooa 
^^insr  carried  on  by  natives  [18]. 
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A  year  later  the  new  church  was  completed,  and  of  the  cost  (vk. 
£1,530)  £1,000  was  contributed  on  the  spot,  principally  by  the  natives, 
the  workmanship  also  being  native.  Mr.  Taberer  could  also  now  rejoice 
in  the  fieu^t  that  the  first  four  native  deacons  of  the  diocese  had  all  been 
(partly)  trained  at  St.  Matthew's  [19] — the  first  being  Paulus  Masiza,  or- 
dsdned  in  1870,  who  was  reported  by  the  Bishop  to  have  *'  passed  a  very 
creditable  examination  in  Scripture  and  theology,  quite  as  good  an  one 
as  many  EngUsh  candidates  for  Deacon's  Orders  have  passed  "  [20]. 

The  Mission  district  of  St.  Matthew's  now  embraces  an  area  of 

1,000  square  miles,  with  a  native  population  of  about  9,000.    Of  these 

^ve-sixths  are  heathen,  and  the  Christians,  numbering  about  1,500,  are 

-^persed  amongst  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district.    With 

^e  aid  of  twelve  native  catechists,  half  of  whom  are  unpaid,  services 

^re  maintained  at  fifteen  out-stations,  and  once  in  every  month  the 

^^arious  congregations  assemble  for  united  service  at  the  home  station, 

*o  the  number  of  about  700.     Mr.  Taberer  rightly  regards  **  a  training 

fco  honest  industry  during  the  earlier  years  of  life  "  as  being  both  '*  an 

fficient  aid  to  Gospel  teaching  "  and  as  '^  laying  the  foimdations  of  the 

j^o^^re  social  advancement  and  real  prosperity  of  the  native  races." 

trades  now  taught  to  the  boys  include  carpentry,  tinsmi thing, 

'<Afigon-making,  blacksmithing,  gardening,    printing.      In  the  girls* 

artment  the  usual  branches  of  household  work  are  taught,  such  as 

,  ironing,  sewing,  &c.     Each  department  has  now  a  European 

e  teacher,  and  the  value  of  the  work  accomplislied  is  over  £2,000 

ar  [21]. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  St.  Matthew  s  Mission   consideration 
'^ould   be  given  to  the  fact  that  from  time   to  time  converts  have 
to  the  Transkeian  districts,  where  they  have  **  greatly  aided 
'tkhe  evangelization  of  their  heathen  countrymen"  [22]. 

Among  the  town  Missions — of  which  St.  Philip's,  Grahamstown, 
^  be  taken  as  an  instance — good  progress  has  also  been  made, 
among  the  Kaffirs  in  that  city  was  begun  in  1857,  but  owing  to 
— e  failure  both  of  funds  and  of  men"  it  was  soon  suspended  for 
'^^Oxit  two  years,  when  (in  1860)  the  Mission  was  revived  under  the 
**|^^Oae  of  St.  Philip's  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turpin.  The  Kaffir  population 
^^  tkhe  town  at  that  time  was  '*  in  a  state  of  hopeless  heathenism."  At 
?^^t  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  before  long  a  large 
^^"t  was  built,  and  next  a  school-chapel  in  which  the  work  could  he 
^^^^Tried  on  without  interruption.  For  nearly  two  years,  however,  there 
^^^  no  visible  change  in  the  people ;  they  attended  the  services  and  the 
^^^*Joolfl,  but  none  came  forth  to  make  a  public  confession  of  Christi- 
^  "  y.  In  June  1862  eighteen  converts  were  baptized,  and  from  that 
e  the  work  showed  many  signs  of  progress. 

The  Christians  began  to  hold  devotional  meetings  in  their  huts, 

by  their  efiforts   among  the   heathen  the   congregations   were 

^ecitly  increased.    A  daughter  of  the  Chief  Sandili  was  (after  training 

^^  Capetown)  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Mission  in  1865,  and  in  1867 

.  ^  litudsome  church  worthy  of  any  congregation,  and  the  pride  and 

joy  of  the  Kafirs  who  attend  it,"  was  erected.    It  is  worthy  of  note, 

■8  allowing  the  capacity  of  the  Kaffirs,  that  in  the  next  year  the  native 

Jwii  of  the  church  showed  themselves  capable  of  singing  choruses 

TOm  the  "  Messiah  "  with  great  effect  [23]. 
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The  yalaable  work  done  by  the  Kaffir  Training  Institution  founded 
in  Grahamstown  in  1860  is  specially  noticed  on  page  785,  but  it  may 
be  said  here  that  the  influence  of  the  Institution  has  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  Colony  and  beyond  [28a]. 

In  the  Kaffir  War  of  1878  two  of  the  Society's  Mission  Stations  in 
the  Diocese — St.  Peter's,  Gwatyu,  and  St.  John's,  Cabousie — were 
destroyed  by  the  rebels.  The  native  clergyman  at  the  latter  station 
had,  however,  notice  from  them  to  withdraw  with  his  family,  and  no 
injury  was  done  to  life. 

In  1880  St.  Peter 's-on-Ind we  had  to  be  abandoned  for  six  weeks- ; 
and  at  Juba,  an  out-station,  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
Christians,  together  with  the  chapel,  was  burnt,  the  people  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Here  as  elsewhere  no  native  connected 
with  the  Mission  took  any  part  in  the  rebeUion.  Throughout  the 
war  in  nearly  every  instance  the  European  Missionaries  remained  at 
their  posts,  and  generally  the  work  soon  revived  [24]. 

Reviewing  the  fruits  of  the  Society's  work  Bishop  Merriman^ 
who  succeeded  Bishop  Cotterill  in  1871  [25],  said  in  1881  it  seemed  to 
him  "  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  Society's  aid  to  .  .  • 
South  Africa  since  .  .  .  1848." 

In  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown  the  six  clergy  had  grown  to  forty- 
seven,  and  he  added  :  "  I  may  truly  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  has  not  indirectly,  and  hardly  one  who  has  not  directly,  been 
aided  by  the  S.P.G." 

The  £500  annually  distributed  among  the  Colonial  Clergy  would» 
he  trusted,  "  be  gladly  surrendered  in  another  generation  to  aid  other 
poorer  and  more  struggling  Churches." 

Of  "  the  greatest  feature  of  our  work  founded  and  almost  entirely 
maintained  by  the  S.P.G."  he  wrote : — 

"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  not  a  single 
Kafir  convert,  we  are  now  counting  our  communicants  by  thousands,  that  we  have' 
a  native  ministry  growing  up ;  and  that  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  native  ministry 
fund  supported  entirely  by  themselves  ;  which,  but  for  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country  would,  ere  this,  have  grown  into  a  respectable  amount.  For  the  sums> 
which  the  Kafirs  have  of  themselves  freely  contributed  towards  building  churches,, 
churches  that  would  not  disgrace  any  European  congregation,  especially  at  New- 
lands  and  the  Keiskamma  Hoek,  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  natural  carelessness: 
of  the  heathen  and  the  savage,  a  trait  most  perceptible  in  them,  can  be  made  to* 
give  way  before  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  ...  I  hope  there  is  no  need  of 
deprecating  the  idea  that  a  statement  of  our  progress  is  in  any  way  a  self-glorifi- 
cation. The  uppermost  feeling  on  contemplating  this  great  and  rapid  growth,  most, 
be  *  What  hath  God  wrought  1 '  And  next,  through  what  instrumentality,  under - 
His  blessing,  have  we  thus  been  enabled  to  lengthen  our  cords  and  strengthen  oar 
stakes  ?  Partly  by  beneficent  Government  aid  in  the  days  of  our  infancy,  partly- 
by  generous  private  liberality,  but  mainly  through  the  continuous  stream  of  boontr 
derived  from  the  S.P.G  "  [26J. 

It  is  due  to  Bishop  Merriman  to  say  that  those  Missions  in  the- 
diocese,  in  the  development  of  which  the  Society  had  so  largely 
assisted,  owed  in  a  great  measure  ''their  existence  to  his  zeal  and, 
genius  '* ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  from  a  carriage  accident, 
on  August  16,  1682,  the  Society  placed  this  fact  on  record  [27].. 
Under  his  successor.  Bishop  Webb  (translated  from  Bloemfontein  ini 
1888),  the  work  has  continued  to  advance  [28]. 
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Statistics. — ^In  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Colony  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (comprised 

'Wjlhin  the  Diocese  of   Grahamstown — area,  75,000  square  miles),  where  the    Society 

^1880-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  104  Missionaries  and  planting  52  Central  Stations  (as 

detailed  on  pp.  891-2),  there  are  now  650,092  inhabitants,  of  whom  25,000  are  Charch 

SCembers  and  5,872  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  80  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See 

p.  '764;  Mee  also  the  Table  on  p.  882.] 

ReferenceM  (Chapter  XXXVIII.)— [IJ  R.  1848,  p.  16  ;  R.  1849,  p.  16 ;  R.  1850,  p.  18 ; 
I^-  1851,  p.  20.  [2]  R.  1854,  p.  78.  [3]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  98,  104 ;  Q.P.,  July  1855, 
l>f>.  »-4  ;  Church  m  the  Colonies,  No.  27,  pp.  71-8.  [4]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  106-8,  128, 
1 2CS,  186 ;  R.  1855,  pp.  90-2.  [5]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  102-4, 117-20, 124-7, 130-2, 185, 152, 
1  S^=MO,  195-6 ;  R.  1855,  pp.  92-7  ;  R.  1856,  p.  90 ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  104-7.  [6]  J  MSS., 
V".  10,  pp.  177-9, 187,  196-9;  R.  1856,  pp.  90-2;  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  115.  [7J  J  MSS.,  V.  10, 
►-  185, 152-4,  201 ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  128,  176-7,  206,  238 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  88-9.  [8]  Church 
*he  CoL,  No.  32,  pp.  64-6,  88  ;  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  205,  251-5,  262.  [9]  J  MSS.,  V.  10, 
►._278-81 :  Mee  aho  pp.  128, 187,  215 ;  and  R.  1857,  pp.  77-80.  [10]  R.  1858,  pp.  76-6. 
J  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  86-7 ;  R.  1860,  p.  112.     [12]  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  165-6 ;  Reports  of 


A.K>plicationB  Sub-Conmiittee,  1866-91.     [18]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  427-81 ;  R.  1858,  p.  83 ; 

-        -  -        -  ^^ 


.  1859,  p.  115 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1884,"  No.  11,  pp.  169-80.  [14]  J  MSS., 
-  18,  pp.  46, 49, 61 ;  M.H.  No.  41,  pp.  8-9 ;  do..  No.  44,  pp.  25-82 ;  R.  1859,  p.  87.  [15]  R. 
^  S%  p.  119.  [16]  R.  1862,  p.  120.  [17]  R.  1875,  p.  51 ;  R.  1876,  p.  50.  [18]  R.  1876, 
-  80-1.  [10]  R.  1877,  pp.  42-8.  [20]  R.  1870,  p.  55.  [21]  R.  1888,  pp.  80-4  ;  R.  1889, 
-^  80-«;  M.F.  1889,  p.  175.  [22]  R.  1867,  p.  79 ;  R.  1874,  p.  61 ;  R.  1884,  p.  68 ;  R. 
p.  70.  [23]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  887-8 ;  V.  18,  pp.  41,  46-7,  56,  59,  68.  R.  1861, 
FP-  184-6 ;  R.  1862,  pp.  121-2 ;  R.  1865,  p.  88 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  76-7 ;  R.  1868,  p.  62 ;  R. 
ISeO,  p.  66 ;  M.P.  1865,  pp.  176-8.  [23a]  R.  1891,  pp.  96-7.  [24]  J  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  410, 
41«,  419-20 ;  R.  1878,  pp.  61-2  ;  R.  1879,  p.  65 ;  R.  1880,  pp.  66,  59.  [26]  J  MSS.,  V.  18, 
1>-  886.  [26]  R.  1881,  pp.  6^7.  [27]  Jo.,  V.  64,  pp.  120-1 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  18,  p.  441 ;  R. 
1882,  pp.  62-3.  [28]  J  MSS.,  V.  18,  p.  453  ;  R.  1888,  p.  57  ;  R.  1886,  p.  70 ;  R.  1888, 
PP-  79,  80;  R.  1890,  p.  79. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CAPE    COLONY— KAFFBARIA. 

•^^^^]^^RABIA,  as  now  generally  understood,  comprises  the  Nortli-Eastem  portion  of  the 
^^^^^^^^lonv  (with  Pondoland),  extending  northwards  from  the  River  Kei  to  Natal,  and 
S^TT*^*^^  from  Basutoland  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  country  was  formerly  known  as 
^^^p^ndent  Kaifraria " ;  hut  the  whole  of  it  is  now  subject  to  Colonial  rule  except 
*^*^0(ndoland,  over  which  there  is  a  British  Protectorate.  The  annexed  territories 
^^^*  grouped :  (1)  Gbiqualand  East  ;  (2)  Tembuland,  comprising  Tembuland  proper 
^  ^^^igrant  Tembuland ;  (8)  Tbanskei,  comprising  Fingoland,  the  Idutywa  Reserve, 
"olJ^^Jekaland ;  (4)  St.  John's  Terbitory. 

«A^^lialand  East  was  with  other  unoccupied  parts  of  "  Nomansland "  ceded  to 
^J^^!^  ^y  Faku,  Chief  of  the  Amapondo  tnbe,  in  1862,  but  it  was  not  actually  incor- 
JvJ~J**  nitii  the  Cape  Colony  until  1879.  The  Griquas  are  a  mixed  race — the  descendants 
ti%w?r^  *^  their  Hottentot  slaves.  Early  in  the  present  century  they  migrated  from 
^^.j^Pe  and  settled  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers.  After  the 
kSc*  ^  ^^^  Griqualand  East  was  allotted  to  one  branch  of  the  family  under  Adam 
^^5J^^  to  some  Basutos. 

^^^^  annexation  of  Fingoland  and  the  Idutywa  Reserve  to  the  Cape  Colony  was 
^JJ^^«d  in  1876  and  completed  in  1879.  The  Tembus  of  Tembuland  proper  gave 
wmHil-vei  over  to  the  British  Government  in  1875-6,  as  also  did  the  Bomvanos  in  1878.  In 
^^™*^time  (1877)  the  hostiUty  of  the  Chief  Kreli had  lost  him  his  country,  viz.  Gcaleka- 
^"^^nidi,  with  Tembnluid,  Emigrant  Tembuland,  and  Bomvanaland,  were  formally 
^^^'■^  British  territory  in  1881  and  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  in  1885,  when 
^^  ^^  At  his  onm  request  located  in  Bomvanaland.    The  Amatshezi,  who  baid.  \m«ii 
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living  in  practical  independenco  in  Lower  Tcmbnland  under  their  Chief  Pali,  Babmitiad 
to  Colonial  rule  in  1H80.  In  the  Kame  year  the  Xcsibe  country  ("  Mount  Aylill  "V— which 
had  long  been  administered  as  a  dependency  of  Griqualand  East — and  in  1887  tne  Bode 
Valley  (Pondoland)  were  annexed  to  the  colony.  A  breach  of  treaty  arrangements  by 
Umqikela,  formerly  the  paramount  Chief  of  the  PondoR,  led  in  1878  to  a  restriction  of  his 
rule  to  EtiHt  Pondoland,  the  placing  of  \Vest  Pondoland  under  another  Chief,  and  the 
British  acquisition  of  the  port  and  c&tuar}'  of  St.  John's  River,  which  district  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  colony  in  1884. 

Taken  altogether,  Kaffraria  is  a  huge  native  reserve,  17,085  square  miles  in  area,  snd 
containing  h  population  of  515,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  whites,  5,000  Hottentots, 
Oriquas,  and  other  mixed  races,  and  the  remainder  Bantu,  which  term  includes  Kaffirs, 
Fingoes,  Zulus,  and  Basutos.  The  Kaffir  Iribfs  proper  embrace  Gaikas,  Gcalekas, 
Tembus,  Pondos  (the  Pondos  number  120,000),  I^ondomisi,  Bacas,  Xesibes,  and  others, 
all  spciUcing,  iu  one  form  or  another,  Xosa  Kafhr,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  (native> 
language  of  the  country  exce]it  iu  some  parts  in  the  north,  where  Zulu  is  used  and 
Sesuto — the  latter  by  the  Bo^iutos.  The  Kaffirs  are  a  fine  race,  averaging  from  5  ft.  9  in. 
to  0  ft.  in  height.  Differing  widely  from  the  Negro  races  as  well  as  from  the  Hottentots, 
by  some  they  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Ishmaehtes.  Many  of  their 
customs,  Huch  as  circumcision  and  purification,  resemble  those  of  which  we  read  in  tb^ 
Old  Testament;  and  their  reverence  for  the  Chiefs,  their  vast  possessions  of  cattle, and  their 
pastoral  life,  all  recall  the  ancient  story  of  the  patriarchs.  Eloquent  in  speech,*  loeical 
in  reasoning,  patient  in  argument,  they  are  much  given  to  metaphysics!  specnlatioiis, 
and  are  capable  of  long  silent,  self-communing  reflections  on  Nature  and  the  powers  above 
Nature,  their  own  being  and  the  Source  of  all  beings.  They  believe  in  spirits,  good  and 
evil,  and  regard  the  former, "  the  Amodhlozi,"  as  ministers  of  Providence,  whose  favour 
they  seek  to  obtain  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  But  after  all  they  are  but  as  **  chUdren 
crying  for  the  light,"  "  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him."  Like  other 
heathen,  the  Kaffirs  are  enslaved  by  cruel  superstitions.  Their  principal  religiocia 
rites — if  so  they  may  be  called — are  connected  with  a  system  of  diabolical  witchcraft* 
which  ministers  to  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  unprincipled  Chiefs  and  others.  Their 
priests,  or  witch  doctors — who  arc  set  a])art  after  a  rc*gular  initiation  and  trial — are  sap> 
posed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  detecting  or  ''  smelling  out  "  witchcraft.  In  cases 
of  sickness,  or  of  |)ersons  prompted  by  jealousy,  dislike,  or  covetousness,  a  bribe  to  the 
d(x>t<)r  would  secure  the  conviction  of  some  innocent  person,  who  after  formal  condcon- 
nation  would  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  horrible  tortures.  One  of  the  most  beneficent 
results  of  British  domination  has  been  the  stopping  of  this  practice.  In  domestic  life 
the  Kaffirs  are  afTcctionato  to  their  children  and  generous  to  their  neighbours;  but 
polygamy  destroys  the  sanctity  of  home  life  and  degrades  wom:in,  imposing  upon  her 
the  severest  labour  of  agriculture,  and  destroying  her  self-respect.  Since  the  Kaffirs 
have  come  under  English  rule  the  feeling  '*  that  a  man  gained  to  Christianity  is  lost  to 
the  tribe  "  (the  "  tribal  feeling")  has  been  waning,  and  polygamy  now  remains  the  chief 
hindrance  to  their  evangelisation. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Church  of   England  in  Kaffraria    was    Bishof 
Gray  of  Capetown.    In  1848  ho  interviewed  the  gi*eat  Chief  Krd 
[sec  p.  271)],  and  in  the  next  year,  tlirongh  the  efforts  of  the  Govemmer 
Resident  in  **  Fakeer  "  [?  Faku'sj  **  Territory,"  several  tribes  "  pledge 
themselves  to  contribute  for  the  establishment  of  Missions  in  the 
coimtries.*'    The  Bishop,  who  was  invited  to  take  advantage  of  tihc 
openings  [1],  passed  through  Kaffraria  in  July  1850  on  retnrni 
from  Natal  during  his  great  visitation  tour  of  that  year.    [See  p.  28 
Several  of  the  Wesleyan  stations  were  visited  by  him,  and  at  two 
them — Palmarston  and  Butterworth — by  request  of  the  Missionw 
he  addressed  the  congregations.t    The  services  there  "consisted 
a  portion  of  the  Liturgy  translated  into  Kaf)ir,  and  used  in  all 
Wesleyan  Missions,  singing,  and  a  sermon."    At  Butterworth,  w 
his  hearers  numbered  500  (about  100  Christians),  the  Bishop  wrot 

**  This  is  the  second  time  during  this  journey  that  I  have  undertaken  to  f 


See  specimens  famished  by  Bialiop  Gray  in  Missions  io  (he  Heathen,  ? 
.  2B-3H,  and  described  by  him  as  "  very  Htriking  and  almout  classical/'  remindi 
the  "  harangues  of  Grecian  heroes  of  old." 
t  The  Bitdiop  also  held  a  service  for  the  few  English  living  in  the  neigbboitt! 
Butterworth,  and  had  a  congregation  of  "  about  twenty.'* 


If 
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to  the  heathen.    I  was  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  however  imper- 
fectly; but  I  was  BO  ciFeamstanoed  each  time  that  I  could  not  well  have  avoided  it. 
The  people  soon  understood  that  a  *  Great  Teacher '  had  come  amongst  them,  and 
tbey  would  not  have  been  easy  or  satisfied  had  I  not  addressed  them.    The  Sunday 
School  consisted  of  about  100  children.    The  basis  of  instruction  is  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Commandments ;  but  a  Catechism  is  also  used,  translated 
by  the  MisBionaries.    The  sight  to-day  has  been  a  most  interesting  one.    The 
i^le  people  of  this  land  are  ready,  at  least,  to  hear  the  Gospel ;  they  are  willing 
to  attend  Christian  assemblies,  and  schools  ;  to  read  our  books,  to  be  taught  by  us. 
The  field  is  white  already  unto  the  harvest  but  the  labourers  are  few ;  so  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  alas  t  they  are  none.    It  is  most  distressing  to  think  how 
□afaithful  we  have  been,  and  are,  to  our  trust,  *  Thy  kingdom  come.'  " 

Both  tho  Wesleyan  Missionaries  (Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Gladwin) 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  a  Church  Mission  founded  in  the  country, 
th.e  latter  saying  ''  it  was  a  disgrace  and  reproach  to  the  Church  of 
£xxgland  that  it  had  so  long  delayed  to  enter  upon  the  work,  and  that 
lOO  more  Missionaries,  at  the  least,  were  required  in  this  land."    The 
31j3hop  replied  that  he  "felt  the  reproach  keenly''  and  that  he  **  pur- 
going  to  England  to  raise  the  necessary  means,  and  select  the 
n  for  the  work  "  [2]. 
The  necessary  funds  having  heen  provided  (by  the  Government  and 
tli.^  Society)  [see  p.  299],  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Waters,  "  one  of  the  most 
gf^g^louB  and  devoted  clergymen  in  South  Africa,"  cheerfully  gave  up  his 
coxutry  parish  (Southwell)  in  1855  in  order  to  undertake  the  planting 
^     a  Mission  in  what  was  then  '*  the  most  important  .  .  .  the  most 
^^^KX3ote  and  by  far  tlie  most  populous  *'  district  of  Kaffraria.    This  was 
*^^  territory  of  Kreli,  "  the  Chief  of  all  tho  Kaffirs,"  who  had  under 
^^^>Q  90,000  people  scattered  over  a  country  about  the  size  of  Yorkshire, 
^'^    ^hich  there  was  then  **  no  Mission  whatever." 

^      Notwithstanding  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  by  the 

pi-^hop  of  Grahamstown  with  Kreli  for  the  reception  of  the  Mission 

i*^<5  p.  2991  a  great  native  council  was  held  on  Mr.  Waters*  arrival, 

^^cn  he  was  asked  **  why  he  had  come ;  what  he  meant  to  teach ; 

^*^at  made    Christians  come  out   there;  why  they  could  not  leave 

^^m  alone,  and    many  other  such  questions — a  noble  opportunity 

^^  preaching  the  Gospel."    The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  he  was 

*^owed  to  remain. 

Aided  byacatechist(Mr.B.  J. MuUins),  a  schoolmistress  (Miss  Gray), 
^d  an  agriculturist,  Mr.  Waters  formed  a  central  station  (St.  Mark's) 
^''^  Kreli*8  side  of  the  White  Kei  River»  from  wliich  an  extension  was 
^i^e  to  the  Tambookies  on  the  Colonial  side,  who  were  placed  under 
*^,  Mollins,  and  schools  were  being  opened  "in  all  directions  "  and 
•^i^ces  well  attended  when  in  1850-7  a  wave  of  fanaticism  swept 
^er  the  land,  leaving  in  its  train  death  and  desolation  [8]. 

This  originated  from  a  man  named  Umhlakaza  relating  the  dreams 

^  a  ^rl  (c&lled  Nonganh)  who  professed  **  to  hear  the  voices  of  dead 

^efs  commanding  the  Kaffirs  to  kill  all  their  cattle,  destroy  their 

*^iea  of  com,  and  not  cultivate  their  gardens,'*  and  promising  that 

v)ien  all  this  was  accomplished  their  forefathers  would  come  to  Ufe 

ttid  all  that  they  had  parted  with  in  faith  would  be  restored  to  them 

Wnfbld  by  a  kind  of  resurrection,*  while  the  English  would  be  ingulfed 

Hu  Chief  Sandili  said  he  did  not  like  thin  doctrine,  becaufie  if  hin  elder  brother 
'l^*  lo  life  he  himaelf  would  "  be  nobody,"  and  his  favourite  wife,  who  had  been  a 
^'^^t  miKfat  be  daiiiMd. 
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in  the  sea.  In  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Waters  could  do,  the  command 
was  hterally  obeyed.  Such  action  was  probably  "  without  any  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  a  nation,"  and  it  was  of  course  followed  by 
a  dreadful  famine. 

"  Tl^e  country  is  now  nearly  empty,  literally  "  (wrote  Mr.  Waters  in  18^).  "  All 
things  are  changed,  everything  dead ;  dogs  crawling  about  mere  skeletons,  others 
being  picked  by  vultures.  .  .  .  The  people,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  killed 
all  their  cattle,  and  destroyed  all  their  corn,  and  they  themselves  had  become 
servants  to  the  Europeans  in  the  adjoining  colony.  The  chief  himself  (Kreli)  is 
wandering  in  desert  places,  picking  up  a  precarious  living.  .  .  .  How  changed  the 
kraal  t  The  dancings  and  shoutings,  the  cattle  and  crowds  of  people,  all  gone ! 
My  noble  school  of  captains  and  counsellors,  the  work  over  which  I  have  toiled  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  but  always  in  hope  !  May  my  prayer  return  into  mine  own 
bosom  I  *' 

During  the  progress  of  the  delusion  European  traders  left  the 
country,  but  Mr.  Waters — who,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Gray,  occapied 
at  this  time  ''  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  and  trying  post  of  any 
servant  of  Christ  in  South  Africa  " — having  removed  his  sick  wife  and 
his  children,  remained  at  his  station,  believing  that  his  person  wonld 
be  respected,  but  expecting  his  property  to  be  destroyed.  By  so  doing 
he  was  enabled  with  private  aid  and  Government  bounty  ''  to  relieve 
6,000  souls,  who  else  had  star\'ed  with  thousands  more  in  these  lonely 
mountains  '*  [4]. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  had  obtained  an  "  extraordinary  " 
"  moral  influence "  over  the  Kaffirs,  were  rewarded  by  an  eany 
revival  of  the  Mission,  which  as  Sir  G.  Grey  observed  in  1858  was 
''  by  far  the  most  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  Christianity  '* 
that  had  **  yet  taken  place  in  Kaffiraria,"  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown 
adding'  *'  we  might  have  laboured  for  many  years  (instead  of  two  ai 
ihree)  without  such  results  "  [5]. 

In  August  1860  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred  (with  Sir  G.  Grev)  witnesse 
the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  received  from  the  Amaxosa  ■ 
address  expressing  their  appreciation  of  what  was  being   done  fi 
them.    There  were  now  800  natives  on  the  station,  of  whom  8' 
Kaffirs  and  40  Hottentots  had  been  baptized.    Seventeen  more  of  t 
latter  race  were  admitted  to  baptism  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahamsto 
in  September  1860,  when  also  88  Kaffirs  were  confirmed.    The  pec 
regularly  attended  services  daily,  and  the  system  of  supplement 
religious  instruction  by  industrial  training  was  bearing  good  froit  [ 

Before  another  two  years  had  passed  there  were  1,800  naf 
living  on  the  station, ''  all  of  whom  had  in  some  degree  renoa 
their  former  evil  life/'  and  had  consented  to  live  according  U 
Christian  rules  laid  down  for  their  government  by  Mr.  Waters 
could  now  report :  **  For  tlie  past  four  years,  not  a  trace  of  r 
colonial  property  has  been  found  on  this  Station,  although  thi 
of  the  country,  five  years  ago,  was  a  refuge  for  thieves  and  vagi 
from  every  tribe  in  Kafirland."    Drunkenness  was  ''not  kno 
the  station,"  and  the  attendance  at  daily  prayers  had  becc 
crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  congregation  a 
two  services.    The  number  of  inquirers  had  also  so  increae 
(said  Mr.  Waters)  "  I  might  do  little  else  than  sit  in  my  verai 
day,  talking  of  the  things  which  pertain  to  the  kingdom  of 
there  are  always  people  looking  out  for  a  conversation  with  ir 
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The  Kaffirs  bad  a  great  idea  that  the  Missionary  was  an  "especial 

guardian  to  women."    At  a  visit  to  the  Chief  Fubu's  kraal  in  1860 

(made  with  a  view  to  estabhshing  a  Mission  there)  Mr.  Waters  heard 

several  conversations  on  the  subject,  one  man  saying,  **  Now  the 

Missionary  is  coming,  we  must  not  beat  our  wives  with  sticks !  " 

*' Well,  well,"  said  another,  **  what  shall  we  do  now,  if  our  wives  will 

not  bring  wood  ?    Truly  our  wives  will  have  all  their  own  way  if  we 

may  scold    only,  for  they  will  not   hear."     The  news  of   the  new 

marriage  law,  by  which    a  man  might  be  imprisoned  six   months 

for  beating    his   wife,  was   **  received   with    roars   of  unbeUeving 

l&xighter."    Not  long  after  this  a  native  female  doctor  who  had  been 

a^^sused  of  poisoning  a  patient  fled  to  Mr.  Waters  for  protection.    Her 

cusers  intended  to  murder  her  in  Kaffir  fashion,  viz.  "  by  burning 

it  with  heated  stones,  or  by  pegging  her  down  upon  an  ant  hill  .  .  . 

d  leaving  her  there  to  be  stung  to  death."     The  poor  woman  prayed 

<  Missionary  that  if  he  could  not  save  her  altogether  he  would  give 

^ers  that  she  should  be  put  to  death  by  Hottentots,  who  she  believed 

uld  do  so  in  a  more  merciful  manner  than  the  Kaffirs.     In  this 

d  in  many  other  instances  St.  Mark's  proved  itself  a  true  city  of 

^ge  [8].     By  1865  the  station  had  become  a  kind  of  Enghsh  village 

the  centre  of  a  large  native  population,  to  large  numbers  of  whom 

glish  capital  was  affording  employment.    The  Christians  generally 

re  "  consistent "  in  their  lives,  and  good  work  was  being  done  among 

^ir  sisters  by  four  native  deaconesses,  whose  duties  were  to  look 

>r  and  report  the  sick  and  needy,  pray  and  exhort,  and  promote  the 

^ding  of  children  to  school  [1)1. 

By  adopting  Christianity   *' nimibers  of   girls"   suffered  *' great 

^rsecution."  "  Many  are  threatened  with  death,"  and  "most  unmer- 

scourgings  .  .  .  are  very  common,"  Mr.  Waters  reported  in  1869» 

^^ce  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  over  800  natives  had  been  baptized 

him,  and  though  they  had  become  scattered  for  the  most  part  over 

ffirland,  and  to  the  superficial  observer  lost  in  the  surrounding  mass 

heathenism,  in  reaUty  they  with  hundreds  from  other  Mission 

tions  were  helping  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.     "  The  difference  in 

iinners,  costume,  and  conversation  of  the  natives  who  have  lived  on 

Jssion  Stations,  compared  with  those  who  have  not,  is"  (said  Mr» 

aters)  "  forced  upon  the  observation  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with 

ih"[10]. 

Soon  after  its  establishment  St.  Mark's  began  to  throw  out  branches 
both  sides  of  the  Biver  Kei,  but  the  first  most  important  extension 
Eaffraria  took  place  in  1859,  when  Mr.  J.  Gordon  was  detached  to 
^^^jm  the  new  centre  of  All  Saints,  on  the  Inyanga  or  Moon  River  (a 
^^^butary  of  the  Bashee)  in  Fubu's  C9untry  [11]. 
^  Within  two  years  he  had  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  200 
C-^^l,  and  in  1868  he  reported  that  his  daily  services  at  sunrise  and 
^^^^i^t  were  attended  by  ninety  persons,  and  the  Sunday  totals 
Averaged  900.  Schools  for  children  and  adults  had  been  organised, 
^3ad  services  were  being  carried  on  at  nine  out-stations,  by  the  aid  of 
^0  paid  and  eight  unpaid  catechists.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees  had  been  introduced,  and  the  natives  had 
^Wbuted  handsomely  to  the  erection  of  their  places  of  worship  [18]. 
An  instfljice  of  this  which  occurred  in  1865  admirably  illustrates  \>\i<^ 
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wisdom  of  the  Sooioty*s  policy  in  requiring  the  native  converts  to 
build  and  repair  their  own  churches.  The  Mission  Chapel  at  All 
Saints'  being  '*  nearly  in  ruins/'  ]Mr.  Gordon,  finding  he  could  obtain 
no  help  from  outside,  laid  the  matter  before  his  flock,  with  the  result 
that  every  one — ^men  and  women— set  to  work  willingly;  and  on 
November  20  a  new  building  was  opened,  the  Chief  Dalisli  and  his 
counsellors  being  present.  The  materials  and  labour  thus  voluntarily 
given  were  worth  £80.  Only  five  years  before,  many  of  the  contn- 
butors  **  were  hving  in  darkness  and  heathenism  "  [14]. 

In  1861  the  Society  decided  to  establish  another  new  Mission  in 
Kafifraria,  but  suitable  agents  were  not  forthcoming  until  1864,  when 
Mr.  B.  Key  and  Mr.  D.  Dodd,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury, 
left  England,  and  after  ordination  at  Grahamstown  and  preparation 
at  All  Saints*,  opened  work  in  1865  among  the  Pondomisi  under 
Umditshwa,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Tambookies  into  a  comer  of 
his  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tsitsa  [15]. 

The  Missionaries  brought  with  them  from  Canterbury  two  African 
students  of  the  College,  and  the  new  station,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Inxu  and  Tsitsa,  was  appropriately  named  St. 
Augustine's  [16]. 

At  this  time  the  Pondomisi  '*  were  in  as  wild  a  state  as  any  tribe 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,"  and  until  the  taking  over  of  the 
country  by  the  Government  the  progress  of  the  ^lission  was  "  merely 
nominal  .  •  .  little  more  than  gaining  the  confidence  and  in  some 
cases  the  affection  of  the  people.''  On  one  occasion,  while  Mr.  Eej 
was  absent,  his  wife's  courage  was  sorely  tested  in  protecting  a  refasee 
who  was  pursued  by  his  tribe  headed  by  their  Chief,  who  ''  demanded 
him  to  be  given  up  that  they  might  put  him  to  death  on  a  charge  o 
bewitching  them." 

*' '  The  chief  had  fallen  from  his  horse  some  time  back ; '  then  '  their  mi 
could  not  fight,'  they  said, '  because  he  had  collected  dust  from  different  trib 
and  mixed  it  with  some  kind  of  grass  and  herbs,  and  strewed  it  about,  so  tt 
when  the  warriors  came  they  were  unable  to  use  their  weapons,' — and  a  great  d 
more  of  such  silly  stuff.    However,  the  gallant  little  woman  kept  her  suppliaiif 
safety,  and  told  him  she  would  even  hide  him  under  the  boards  of  her  honw 
they  used  violence.    They  did  not,  however,  go  away  till  her  husband  rekm 
All  honour  to  her  for  her  womanly  and  Christian  courage  !    Even  now  "  (ac 
Archdeacon    Merriman  while  visiting  the  station  in  1871)    "  another  z«f 
has  fled  here  from  a  similar  kind  of  persecution.    He  is  accused  of  bewHc 
some  great  man,  who,  I  suppose,  covets  his  cattle,  and  they  threaten  to  kill 
But  happily  in  this  case  his  own  chief,  Umditchwa.  a  heathen  man,  htm  iv 
mended  him  to  fly  to  the  Mission  Station  (which  is  in  Umditchwa's  own  teni 
as  he  fears,  though  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  will  not  be  otherwise  able  to  prated 
The  poor  fellow  has  a  most  anxious  and  careworn  countenance— I  suppose  on 
past  fright,  for  he  knows,  at  all  events,  that  here  he  will  be  safe.    A  great 
this  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  Christianity  even  towards  the  heathen  arc 

More  than  three  years  passed  before  one  adult  was  baptuse 
by  1872  not  more  than  20  could  be  reckoned.    During  thesf 
years  war  and  famine  so  impoverished  the  people  that  many  mi 
and  had  not  Mr.  Key  remained  the  tribe  would  have  been  quite 
up,  and  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  left  uncared  for  instead  of 
under  the  influence  of  the  Mission.    About  this  time  an  out*8f 
St.  Paul's — was  opened  12  miles  on  the  road  to  Umtata,  and 
were  hegvm  for  the  EngUsh  settlers  in  the  Umtata  distric 
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passing  of  the  country  under  British   protection  in    1873  attracted 

Fingoes,  mostly  Christians,  from  St.  Mark*s  district,  and  led  to  the 

formation  of  out- stations  at  Mbokotwana  and  Umjika ;  but  though  the 

new  comers  were,  on  the  whole,  orderly  and  peace-loving,  the  next 

seven  years  were  full  of  squabbles  between  them  and  the  Pondomisi 

[17].  Unfortunately  the  Pondomisi  rebellion  broke  out  at  a  time  (1880) 

when  Mr.  Key, "  the  one  man  .  .  .  who  might  have  stopped  it,"  was  in 

England.    The  chief  events  in  it  were  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hope,  the 

British  magistrate,  by  Umhlonhlo  ^the  paramount  Chief  of  the  Eastern 

Pondomisi),  the  rescue  of  the  Rev.  R.  Stewart  and  some  thirty  other 

whites — after  being  in  refuge  a  week  in  Tsolo  Gaol — by  the  Pondos 

beaded  by  a  Wesleyan  Missionary,  the  loyalty  of  the  native  Christians 

^md  the  massacre  (on  All  Saints'  Day,  1880)  of  five*  of  their  number  at 

Mbokotwana,  the  destruction  of  the  Mission  ouildings — the  church  alone 

escaping  at  St.  Augustine's — the  ravaging  of  the  country,  the  scattering 

of  the  people,  the  surrender  and  imprisonment  of  Umditshwa,  and  the 

flight  of  Umhlonhlo,  who  became  an  outlaw.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the 

fece  of  the  country  became  **  entirely  changed  "  ;  the  Pondomisi  lost 

•JJUch  of  then'  land,  which  was  allotted  to  Fingoes  and  Tembus ;  St. 

-Paurs  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Mission  Station,  St.  Augustine's  became  an 

2^t- station,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission  were  removed  to  the 

^colosi  stream,  and  became  known  as  St.  Cuthbert's,  after  the  new 

J^^xch  opened  on  September  7,  1884.     Under  Archdeacon  Gibson, 

^^G    Mission  has  obtained  considerable  influence.     On  Umditshwa's 

^l^ase,   being  no  longer  recognised  as  Chief,   he  brought  five  of 

™s     boys   to   the  Missionary,  and  said :    "  They  are  not  my   sons 

*^y  longer ;  they  are  your  sons  now.    Take  them  and  do  whatever 

y^"U.  like  with  them.    Teach  them  all  you  know  yourself.    If  they  are 

j^^^iiblesome  beat  them.    They  are  your  sons  now."    These  **  red  KaflSr 

*^^s,  all  aged  about  fourteen,  all  quite  wild,  uncivilized,  and  heathen," 

*^^  Missionary  has  done  his  best  to  educate  and  Christianise.     In  1886 

j-Ttiditshwa  died,  and  Mtshazi,  his  son  and  heir,  fearing  witchcraft, 

*^ft   school  and  fled  to   Gcalekaland,  Archdeacon    Gibson  being  in 

'^'^Rland  at  the  time ;  but  he  came  back  on  the  Archdeacon's  return  in 

^^7,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pondomisi  chiefs,  was  in  1890 

placed  at  a  school  in  England  [18]. 

After  sharing  Mr.  Key's  labours  four  years  the  Rev.  D.  Dodd  left 
«t.  Augustine's  in  1868  to  open  the  new  station  of  St.  Alban's  among 
«ie  Tambookies  on  the  Egosa.  Living  himself  in  "  a  miserable  Kafir 
hut,"  he  not  only  provided  the  funds,  but  chiefly  with  his  own  hands 
^eted,  what  was  described  in  1860  as  *'  the  neatest  chapel  out  of 
^^ahamstown  "  [19].  His  devoted  labours  were  shared  by  his  wife  until 
"®r  continued  ill  health  forced  both  to  remove  in  1874  [20]. 

^hile  the  Missions  were  being  extended  in  Southern  Kaffraria, 
^  offshoot  of  the  Spring  vale  Mission  in  Natal  was  in  1871  planted 
\  w  Clydesdale  in  the  Northern  District—  that  is,  Griqualand  East. 
[  °'^  that  time  Clydesdale  was  under  the  government  of  Captain  Kok, 
J^had  migrated  from  across  the  Drakensburg  with  his  Griquas 
2J^  Phillipolis.  The  country  was  wild  and  sparsely  populated, 
''^^^  being  besides  Kok's  Griquas  a  few  white  men  and  Kaffirs.    The 

te^^  ihefle    three  were    MisBion    agents  (Fingoes),  viz: — Klas  Lutseka,    Joshua 
^'^•■^gwiMie,  and  Daniel  Sokombela  \lHa]. 
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iriqnas  are  half-castes,  and  are  semi-civilised  and  semi-Christianised, 
f  heir  religion  is  of  the  congregational  form.  Like  the  Dutch,  they 
had  their  Volkraad  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  their 
Eirkraad  for  regulating  Church  matters.  For  some  years  after  reaching 
their  new  country  they  had  no  pastor  of  their  own.  But  they  held 
services  in  their  famiUes,  and  they  welcomed  occasional  visits  from 
the  Missionaries  of  other  bodies,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Callaway, 
who  also  acted  as  their  doctor.  There  being  no  Mission  station  in 
the  country,  Dr.  Callaway,  through  the  generosity  of  EngUsh  friends^ 

Purchased  the  farm  called  Clydesdale,  consisting  of  4,500  acres,  with 
uildings.  The  work  of  opening  a  Mission  there  was  entrusted  in 
1671  to  the  Rev.  G.  Parkinson  and  (on  his  health  failing  after  about 
six  months)  in  May  1872  to  the  Rev.  T.  Button  [21]. 

Mr.  Button  may  be  regarded  "  almost  as  the  founder  of  Church 
work  in  East  Griqualand."  '*A  steady  and  marked  growth  and 
improvement  in  everything"  was  soon  observed,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Mission  has  extended  far  and  wide  in  every  direction.  Captain 
Eok,  at  first  cold  and  it  may  be  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  became 
an  earnest  and  hearty  supporter  of  it.  The  whites,  the  GriquaSy 
and  the  natives  were  ministered  to  in  their  own  language  (the 
Griquas  speak  Dutch),  and  schools  were  established  combined  with 
an  industrial  institution.  Numerous  out-stations  were  gradually 
formed,  some  of  which — such  as  Ensikeni,  Eokstad  (the  chief  town) 
and  Matatiela — have  themselves  become  important  centres.  In  1878 
Dr.  Callaway  (then  Bishop  of  St.  John's)  reported : — 

''  Clydesdale,  although  not  more  than  six  years  old,  has  attained  m 
position  which  Springvale  did  not  reach  during  the  eighteen  years  T 
was  working  there  ...  it  now  stands  second  only  to  St.  Mark's  ii 
the  diocese." 

In  1879  Eokstad  was  formed  into  an  archdeaconry  under  M 
Button,  whose  zealous  labours  were  continued  until  1886,  when  1 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  [22]. 

Up  to  1873  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the  Church  ^Gssions 
EafiEraria  was  performed  by  the  Bishops  of  Grabamstown,  thouf 
strictly  speaking,  the  district  was  not  in  their  diocese.    Shortly  bef 
his  consecration  in   1871  Archdeacon  Merbiman  undertook  a  i 
through  EafiBrland  to  Natal  and  back,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  m 
the  advisableness  and  practicableness  of  planting  a  Bishopric  H 
His  tour  convinced  him  that  there  was  '*an  urgent  call  and  a  hoj 
opening"  for  such  a  measure.     Encouragement  in  undertakinf 
journey  was  contained  in  the  farewell  charge  of  Bishop  Cotterill, 
expressed  a  hope  that  Missions  to  the  heathen  would  form  r 
between  his  old  diocese  of  Grabamstown  and  Edinburgh,  and  a 
*'  I  should  be  thankful  if  that  Church  in  which  I  shall  be  a  I 
should  be  able  to  plant  and  maintain  a  Mission  of  its  own  amo 
Eaffir  tribes  "  [28]. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  having  been  invited  by  thi 
African  Bishops  (December  1871)  to  co-operate  with  the  Sooiet 
matter,  submitted  in  February  1872  a  formal  proposal  to  est 
Board  of  Missions  in  Scotland  and  to  send  a  Bisnop  andMisdo 
Eaffraria.    The  Society  welcomed  the  proposal,  and  consented 
its  Missionaries  imder  such  a  Bishop,  provided  always  he  be  8 
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of  the  College  of  Bishops  of  South  Africa.     At  that  time  the  Societ 
was  receiving  from  Scotland  about  £500  annually,  and  an  agreemen 
was  now  (1872)  made  with  the  Scottish  Church  whereby  the  Societ} 
undertook  to  retain  £250  per  annum  of  such  contributions   for  its 
general  purposes  and  to  hold  anything  in  excess  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Scottish  Bc^rd.*    It  was  further  arranged  that  the  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  Bishop  and  Missionary  Conference  in  Kaffraria  should  be 
Qsnally  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  Board  of  Missions  and  then  to  the 
Society  t  [24]. 

The  person  selected  for  the  new  Bishopric  was  Dr.  Callaway,  the 
Society's  veteran  Missionary  at  Spring\'ale  in  Natal  [see  p.  832],  and 
on  All  Saints'  Day  1873  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  PauVs  Churchy 
Edinburgh,  as  Missionary  Bishop  for  **  Independent  Eaffraria ''  [25]. 

At  the  first  Synod  of  the  diocese  (held  at  Clydesdale  in  November 

•^^74)  the  name  of  the  Bishopric  was  changed  to  "  St.  John's,"  and  the 

■Bev.  H.  T.  Watebs  was  made  Archdeacon  [20].    For  carrying  on  the 

at  the  five  main  centres  with  their  numerous  out-stations  there 

at  this  time  (in  addition  to  many  lay  teachers)  5  white  clergymen 

4  native  deacons.     Threet  of  the  latter  were  ordained  on  Trinity 

[ay  1873  at  St.  Mark's,  now  a  prosperous  Mission  village  with 

es  of  many  kinds  flourishing  around  it — **  the  centre  of  Christianity 

civilization  "  for  some  500  Europeans  and  95,000  natives  [27]. 

X)uring  the  years  1874  and  1877,  GOO  persons  were  confirmed,  new 

_     -"I  was  imdertaken  at  Clydesdale,  also  at  Ensikeni  (among  the  Bakcas, 

^*^<juas,  and  Sutos),  Emngamo  (among  the  Sutos),  Kokstad  fGrriquas)^ 

^^C^ldevrede  (Griquas),  Kcapani  (13akcas),  St.  Andrew's  on  the  St.  John's 

J^J^^r,  (Pondosj,  and  Umtata,  to  which  place  the  headquarters  of  the 

rj^s^on  were  removed  from  the  St.  John's  River,  Pondoland,  in  1877.  At 

^^^t;  time  the  only  building  at  Umtata  was  a  small  cottage,  but  the 

'^'^,  which  owes  its  creation  to  Bishop  Callaway,  is  now  the  most  im- 

it  place  in  Kaffraria  [28].    During  the  Gcaleka  War  (in  1877-8) 

-»    — *  the  Pondomisi  Rebellion  (in  1880)  the  Europeans  in  the  neigh- 

^^^Hrhood  and  numbers  of  the  Christian  natives  sought  and  found  pro- 

^^^tion  at  Umtata.  On  the  former  occasion  (in  1877)  the  Pro-Cathedral 

^^^iH  iron  building — was  strongly  fortified,  and  although  "  a  few  pro- 

^^ing  Christians  "  joined  the  rebel  party,  "  a  hundred  to  one  "  were 

Aj^yal  "  and  not  a  few  "  died  fighting  for  the  Queen."     Such  was  the 

^^timony  of  Archdeacon  Waters,  whose  own  centre  (St.  Mark's)  was  forti- 

^J^  by  the  Government  in  the  Pondomisi  War,  when  **  many  Mission 

^^tions  were  destroyed,  and  numerous  native  Christians  murdered  "  [29]. 

-I      The  cause  of  the  **  native  uprising  against  the  white  man  **  was 

^^^t  with  by  Bishop  Callaway  in  his  charge  to  the  Diocesan  Synod  in 

J^79  in  so  able  a  manner  as  to  cause  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (the  Colonial 

^^Vemor)  to  commend  the  document  to  the  **  special  attention  "  of 

yj^B  Home  Government,  to  whom  Bishop  Callaway  was  described  as 

»  an  educated  English  clergyman  who  has  been  labouring  exclusively 

^  the  possessions  of  independent  or  semi-independent  native  chiefs  for 

•^  many  years  that  he  has  become  as  well  if  not  better  acquainted 

•  Financially  the  Society  has  BafFered  by  this  undertaking.    In  1881  only  £128  waa. 
■jjot  fwm  SootUnd  to  its  General  Fond ;  and  the  total  annual  remittance  has  averaged 
4.*^)^  last  ten  years  1883-92  [24a]. 
T  ftacticftUy  the  arrangement  has  not  been  observed. 
S  Stephen  Adonis,  Jonas  Ntsiko,  and  Peter  Masiza. 
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ith  the  Kafir  language  and  habits  of  thought  than  probably  any 
englishman  of  simUar  education  and  habit."  In  the  onarge  (which 
fas  printed  by  Government)  the  Bishop  said  that  the  white  man, 

•  considering  the  provocation  '*  to  which  he  was  '^  continually  subjected 
from  the  ignorance,  idleness,  unthriftiness,  dishonesty,  and  unreliability 
of  the  coloured  people/'  had  been  **  singularly  patient  and  forbearing  " 
with  them.  *^  But  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage  *'  had  "  come  into 
contact  on  eqtuil  ground^''  and  the  natives  had  discovered  that  *'  the 
superior  man  "  was  **  gradually  dispossessing  them."  Old  things  were 
passing  away  and  a  new  order  of  things  arising,  and  though  the  change 
was  inlinitely  for  the  good  of  the  savage,  he  did  not  recognise  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hated  and  resisted  it.    Therein  lay  ''  the  secret  of  the 

•  •  •  wide-spread  disaffection,  more  or  less  consciously  felt  and  acted 
upon  by  the  native  races."  The  '^ meaning  of  this  fact"  was  that 
during  the  whole  time  the  English  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  they  had  failed  to  impress  them  with  "  a  love 
of  our  social  habits,  of  our  mode  of  government,  or  of  our  rehgion.*' 
And  this  was  largely  attributable  not  only  to  '*  the  incongruity  between 
the  old  notions  and  the  new  ideas,"  but  also 

'*'  to  the  dress  in  wliich  the  new  ideas  have  been  clothed ;  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  presented  ;  to  the  surroundings  with  which  tliey  have  been  accom- 
panied, in  the  general  bearing  and  character,  and  in  some  instances  in  the  positiTe 
immorality  of  the  white  man.  .  .  .  Think  you  not  **  (continued  the  speaker)  **  that 
if  the  white  men,  all  of  whom  of  all  kinds  are  regarded  as  one  by  the  nativos, 
remembered  their  own  high  calling  as  Christian  men,  and  tried  to  live  the  lives 
of  Christian  men  in  the  presence  of  the  natives,  an  immeasurable  amount  of  good 
would  result  ?    And,  if  tiie  white  man  is  to  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of 
maltreating  the  coloured  man,  can  we  also  clear  him  from  the  charge  of  indiffer- 
ence ?    Can  we  also  free  him  altogether  from  the  charge  of  morally  oorrupiing 
the  natives,  or  of  affording  tliem  the  means  of  gratifying  their  natural  depravi^  ? 
If  the  individual  wliite  man  would  bear  in  mind  that  as  a  Cliristian  he  is  a  prieel 
and  live  a  priestly  life  among  his  coloured  brethren,  there  is  nothing  to  preven 
their  rapid  evangelization.  ...  If  we  look  over  the  past  history  of  mission  worf 
in  South  Africa,  must  we  not  confess  that  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  vieib? 
results,  by  which  alone  men  measure,  and  by  which  only  they  can  measure  sucoeBf 

•  .  .  Do  not  the  results,  even  to  ourselves,  appear  small  compared  with  the  penoo 
exertions  which  have  been  made,  and  the  treasure  which  has  been  expendeid  ?    J 
we  not  sometimes  feel  discouraged,  and  ask  how  long  ?    Sometimes  feel  as  thou 
the  right  hand  of  the  Church  had  lost  its  cunning  in  handling  the  weapons  of  ^ 
Christian  warfare,  or  fear  that  Christian  truth  itself  had  lost  somewhat  of 
force  it  possessed  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers  ?    But  my  conviction  is  that 
success  of  missions  amongst  the  natives  of  South  Africa  has  been  greater  tha 
supposed,  and  that  it  is  as  great  as  any  reasonable  calculation  of  prohaln] 
would  lead  us  to  expect.    I  have  not  time  now  to  give  the  reasons  on  which 
oonWction  has  been  founded ;  but  I  would  address  myself  to  a  more  pnv 
question,  whether  we  might  not  work  on  better  and  more  comprehensive  prini 
than  hitherto. 

*'  In  the  first  place  I  think  we  have  somewhat  forgotten  a  fact  of  veiy 
import,  that  whilst  we  ourselves  have  inherited  the  results  of  centuries  of  c 
and  religious  influence,  these  people  have  inherited  the  results  of  ceotiv 
savagedom  and  superstition.  ...  In  some  instances  we  may  have  beendiaco 
because  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  at  once  aocepf 
appeared  perceptibly  to  influence  the  native  mind.    When  in  all  probabili^ 
from  comprehending  the  Gospel  which  we  have  preached,  the  ignorant  aiu 
pared  native  has  not  even  understood  the  meaning  of  the  terms  by  whieli 
expressed  what  we  wish  to  convey  to  him. 

"  The  office  of  a  missionary  amongst  such  a  people  requires  an  Infinite 
forbearance  and  tact,  which  none  can  possess  without  special  graoe  soo^ 
obtsdned. 
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**  Then,  I  think,  there  has  arisen  from  this  inability  to  descend  to  the  state  of 
those  we  are  teaching,  with  a  view  of  raising  them  to  a  higher  position,  just  the 
opposite  defect,  though  it  naturally  results  from  it.    We  have  failed  to  teach  them 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  have  wondered  that  they  remained  unaffected ;  and 
then  lost  faith  in  them  altogether,  and  in  their  capacity  to  receive  divine  truth.  •  .  • 
We  are  learning  wisdom  at  last ;  and  it  appears  to  me  a  cause  of  great  congratu- 
lation that  the  Church  has  at  length  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  raising  a  native 
ministry.    Our  not  attending  to  this  at  an  earlier  period  exhibits  a  suspicion  of  the 
native  capacity  and  sincerity,  and  has  acted  as  a  prophecy  which  fulfilled  itself ; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  caused  the  religion  we  have  to  teach  to  appear  to  the 
natives  an  alien  system — as  our  religion,  not  tlieirs.    As  long  as  this  thought 
remains  justified  by  our  want  of  faith  in  the  natives,  so  long  as  the  teachers  of 
CShristian  truth  are  white  men,  so  long  will  Christianity  appear  to  the  natives  a 
foreign  system, — the  religion  of  a  white  people,  and  not  the  religion  of  the  world. 
But  when  they  see  men  of  their  o^ti  colom*  occupying  the  prayer-desk  and  the 
pulpit,  and  paying  them  pastoral  visits  in  their  own  homes,  and  speaking  to  them, 
in  a  language  thoroughly  intelligible  to  tliemselves,  truths,  which  require  to  be 
understood  only  that  they  may  be  kno\\'n  to  be  suited  for  the  spirit's  needs  of  all 
men  everywhere,  of  every  colour  and  clime,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we 
reasonably  expect  a  rapid  conversion  of  the  native  races  to  Christianity.    There 
lias  been  much  real  but  imperceptible  work  going  on,  wliich  has  been  as  a  leaven 
^iradually  influencing  the  minds  of  the  people ;  tliere  may  yet  be  many  years  of 
^e  same  kind  of  imperceptible  work  for  us  to  carry  on,  but  the  day  is  coming,  let 
not  doubt,  when  the  song  of  jubilee  which  the  Church  is  singing  for  the  large 
lax  of  redeemed  souls  in  India  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  shall  be  sung  in  this 
rians'  Land,  which  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  our  God  and  their 
I,  unto  oar  Saviour  and  theirs.    Let  us  not  doubt  for  a  moment  either  that  He 
give  ihem  grace  to  become  Christians,  or  that  He  will  give  them  grace  to 
iome  able  ministers  of  His  Gospel  amongst  their  brethren. 
**  And  in  this  faith  I  wish  to  dedicate  to  God  all  my  remaining  power,  and  bind 
^^    't>^  the  purpose  of  raising  a  native  ministry ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  establish 
an  institution  at  this  place  as  shall  ensure  for  the  whole  of  Kaifraria  a  more 
Eited  class  of  society,  and  an  efficient  Christian  ministry.  .  .  . 
^'  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Church  has  not  a  mission  to  the  coloured  man 
:  to  her  belongs  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  educa- 
v-,     —  of   the  total  population  of   the  country  in  which  she  raises  the  Divine 
'*^^t>emacle''  [30]. 

Already  several  Kaffirs  bad  been  admitted  to  tbe  diaconate  [see 

Yj^*  891-8],  and  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  1877  Peter  Masiza  was  raised 

^  Jthe  priesthood — this  being  the  first  instance  of  a  Kaffir  receiving 

^^iest's  Orders  (in  tbe  Anglican  Church)  [81].    Mr.  Masiza,  by  birth  an 

l-^^^iboe  or  Fingoe,  is  held  in  honour  by  colonists  and  natives,  and  to 

5^tL  his  ministrations  have  proved  acceptable.     By  means  of  the 

Ideological  College  of  St.  John's,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 

^^^  at  Umtata  during  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1879,  a  hopeful 

^^Vance  has  been  made  in  the  raising  of  a  native  ministry.    At  the 

^^^cmony  of  laying  the  stone,  whilst  Europeans  were  making  their 

^flferings,  Gangalizwe,  the  Tembu  Chief,  rode  up  with  a  regiment  of 

'^  cavalry  and  presented  £10.  Chief  after  Chief  followed  his  examplei 

many  natives  gave  cattle  and  sheep  [82]. 

In  response  to  an  unanimous  call  from  the  Diocesan  Synod  the 


^^\r.  B.  L.  Key  left  his  Mission  at  St.  Augustine's  in  1888  in  order  to 
^^<5ome  Coadjutor  Bishop,*  to  which  office  he  was  consecrated  on 


The  following  testimony  of  a  native  clerg}'man  in  1887  will  show  how  well  Bishop 
««  ^^fplftls  Archdeacon  Merriman's  ideal  of  a  Missionary  to  the  Kafi^  [see  p.  280  J: 
^J^^xrioe  being  over  we  left  for  Koze  and  slept  here  on  common  mats  on  the  hard  floor, 
^^^^  had  to  use  our  OYercoats  as  hlankets ;  for  our  own  supper  we  had  to  eat  the  common 
*'^  I  was  so  ^lad  to  see  the  Bishop  made  himself  comfortable.  He  is  quite  pleasefd] 
with  the  Native  common  food,  therefore  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  iig\\\  ^\aAA  i0t 
Native  Diocese.*'    [Report  of  Bev.  Peter  Masiza  [88a].J 
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August  12  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Maritzburg,  St.  John^s,  and  Zuloland.  The  consecration,  which  took 
place  in  St.  James*  Church,  Umtata  (and  the  evening  service)  were 
attended  by  the  Wesleyan  Minister  and  his  people,  their  place  of 
worship  being  closed  for  the  day.  In  reporting  this  to  the  Society  the 
■  Metropolitan  added : — 

**  My  visit  to  the  diocese  has  left  the  happiest  impressions  on  my  mind,  and  I 
have  been  rejoiced  to  see  the  unity  of  our  people  in  the  diocese,  and  the  wonderful 
blessing  with  which  God  has  rewarded  the  work  of  our  Church  under  Bishop 
Callaway's  guidance,  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  and  losses  which  the  recent  wan 
have  inflicted  upon  it  **  [38]. 

The  testimony  of  Bishop  Callaway  in  1881  showed  "that  whatever 
Church  work  has  been  established  in  KafiEraria  is  the  frtiit  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  several  Missiona 
there."  And  he  did  not  "believe  it  would  have  been  possible  either 
to  begin  or  carry  on  Church  work  in  the  Diocese  without  such 
assistance  "  [84]. 

On  November  19,  1883,  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Eafi&aria, 
viz.  Archdeacon  Waters,  passed  to  his  rest.  For  28  years  he  nevec 
quitted  his  post,  save  only  for  such  journeys  up  and  down  his  district 
and  to  the  Synods  and  other  meetings  in  the  Province  as  duty  required ; 
and  at  his  death,  instead  of  the  solitary  Missionary  of  1855  with 
his  wife  and  family  li\ang  in  a  wooden  hut,  there  was  an  organised 
body  of  20  clergymen  (his  son  being  among  the  number),  with  a  Bishop 
at  their  head,  and  schools  and  churches  studded  the  land  "  from  the 
Eei  eastwards  to  the  very  borders  of  Natal,"  there  being  no  less  than 
48  out-stations  in  connection  with  St.  Mark's  alone  [85]. 

Failing  health  having  obliged  Bishop  Callaway  to  resign  the 
Bishopric  in  1886,  he  then  returned  to  England,  where,  though 
struck  down  by  paralysis  and  blindness,  he  retained  his  interest  in 
South  Africa  to  the  last,  passing  peacefully  away  at  Ottery  St.  Mary 
on  March  29,  1890  [36]. 

On  his  resignation  his  place  was  taken  by  his  coadjutor,  Bishop 
Eey  [37],  under  whose  administration  the  work  of  the  Church  is  being^ 
extended,  both  among  the  immigrant  natives  and  Europeans  and  the 
heathen  tribes  already  settled  in  the  diocese — particularly  in  Pondo* 
land  [38]. 

StatisticS'Iii  Kaffraria  (area,  80,000  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1855-93)  hft» 
assisted  in  maintaining  88  Missionaries  and  planting  28  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
p.  898),  there  are  now  12,158  Church  Members  and  8,506  Communicants,  under  the* 
care  of  82  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.    [See  p.  765 ;  see  aUo  the  Table  on  p.  882.] 

Beferences  (Chapter  XXXIX.)— [1]  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  pp.  898-9.    [2]   J  MSS.,  V.  >, 

fip.  442,  447  ;  Bishop  Gray's  Journal,  1850 ;  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  27,  pp.  7SK-10iS. 
3]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  106,  117,126-7,  181-2,  185,  157-8,  161,  165,  178,  187,  197-300, 
252-8,  271,  854-5 ;  M.H.  No.  82,  pp.  18, 14,  46-9 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  91-2.  [4]  J  MSS.,  V.  10, 
pp.  251-8,  258,  277-8,  817-8,  854-5 ;  M.H.  No.  82,  pp.  18,  14,  2ft-«8,  69-62 ;  R.  1867, 
pp.  81,  84 ;  R.  1858,  p.  82 ;  R.  1860,  p.  119.  [5]  J  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  410-11,  416-17 ;  R. 
1858,  pp.  74-5.  [6]  M.F.  1860,  pp.  259-68;  M.H.  No.  41,  pp.  18-21;  R.  1868,  p.  90; 
R.  1860,  p.  121 ;  Q.P.,  July  1861,  pp.  8-4.  [7]  R.  1861,  p.  186 ;  Q.P.,  July  1861,  pp.  S,  t ; 
Q.P.,  October  1862,  pp.  2,  8 ;  M.H.  No.  44,  pp.  12, 14.  [8]  R.  1860,  p.  120 ;  Q J».,  OoUW 
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1862,  pp.  2,  8  ;  R.  1865,  p.  87.     [0]  R.  1865,  pp.  85, 88.     [10]  R.  1869,  pp.  69, 70.   [U] 
No.  86,  pp.  1-18 ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  877,  408-4 ;  R.  1859,  p.  87 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  112,  ll&-ai ;  OJI. 
1860,  pp.  145-9 ;  M.F.  1870,  p.  70.    [12]  R.  1861,  p.  186 ;  G.M.  1861,  pp.  129-88.    (13]  IL. 
1867,  p.  80 ;  R.  1868,  p.  68 :  nee  dUo  R.  1870,  p.  56,  and  R.  1872,  pp.  41-2.    [14]  R.  1 
pp.  90-1.    115]  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  158,  404 ;  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  68-4,  8S8;  MJ*.  1866,  pp. 
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1882,  pp.  826-6 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  54-60,  278-5 ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  24-5, 152-8  :  see  also  Arch- 
beacon  Gibson's  "Eight  Years  in  Kaflfraria,"  1882-90.  [18a]  M.P.  1881,  pp.  827-80.  [19] 
M.P.  1869,  pp.  19,  73-6,  851, 868 ;  R.  1869,  pp.  68,  71 ;  R.  1871,  p.  51.  [20]  R.  1874,  p.  67  ; 
R.  1875,  p.  65.    [21]  Jo.,  V.  50,  pp.  826,  845  ;  R.  1869,  p.  77 ;  R.  1871,  p.  76 ;  R.  1872, 

5.  46 ;  R.  1878,  pp.  55-6 ;  J  MS8.,  V.  24,  pp.  8,  9-11,  16-7,  23-80,  86,  42,  45,  50,  54-5  ; 
[.P.  1874,  p.  2  ;  M.F.  1881,  p.  102.  [22]  J  MSS.,  V.  15,  p.  223 ;  R.  1877,  p.  44  ;  R.  1880, 
p.  60;  R.  1884,  p.  59;  R.  1886,  p.  70;  M.F.  1874,  p.  6;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  169-70;  M.P. 
1881,  pp.  102-6.  [23]  R.  1871,  pp.  45-72  ;  M.F.  1871,  pp.  299-800.  [24J  J  MSS.,  V.  12, 
p.  6 ;  V.  18,  p.  885  ;  H  MSS.,  V.  5,  pp.  360-8  ;  Jo.,  V.  51,  pp.  214-17  ;  R.  1871,  p.  72  ; 
R.  1872,  p.  43.  [24a]  Applications  Committee  Report,  1882,  p.  18  ;  Society's  Accounts, 
1882-92— Lists  of  Contributions  from  Scotland.  [25]  R.  1873,  p.  39 ;  M.F.  1873,  pp. 
876-6.  [26]  J  MSS.,  V.  15,  p.  16.  [27]  R.  1878,  p.  55;  R.  1874,  p.  67  ;  R.  1875,  p.  64; 
M.P.  1874,  pp.  6, 12-15.  [28]  M.F.  1875,  pp.  60,  161-75,  834  ;  M.F.  1878,  p.  170  ;  R.  1877. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

CAPE  COLONY— GRIQVALAND  WEST. 

GsiQUALAND  West,  l3ring  to  the  west  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  ceded  to  Great 
^ntain  by  the  Griqnas  in  1871,  following  on  the  discoveries  which  have  made  the  district 
^^  great  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa.  It  remained  a  separate  colony  until  October 
^®W,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cape. 

^hb  Diamond  Fields  began  to  attract  diggers  towards  the  end  of 
i^^t  and  by  the  following  June  there  were  about  10,000  there, 
^i^iing  this  period  they  were  occasionally  visited  by  three  clergymen 
^^^  me  Orange  Free  State — the  Revs.  D.  G.  Croghan  (monthly), 
^*  Clulbe,  and  F.  W.  Doxat.  From  November  1870  Archdeacon 
^^^TON  of  King  William's  Town  spent  six  months  at  the  Fields, 
'V^Jcing  Klip  Drift  his  head  quarters,  and  while  he  was  there  a 
?7^^Jrch  was  commenced.  On  his  departure  the  Rev.  H.  Sadler 
^^k  up  the  work,  and  the  same  year  (1871)  the  Bishop  of  Bloem- 
p^tein  (a  month  after  reaching  the  Orange  Free  State  from 
^Rland)  set  out  on  a  visit  to  this  portion  of  his  diocese  [1]. 
jvj  The  Bishop,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Croghan,  described  the 
f^)nond  Fields  as  then  ''  unquestionably  the  most  important  field  of 
/|^H>ur  in  South  Africa.'*  At  each  of  the  two  largest  camps  or  dig- 
*^^^§8— Du  Toit's  Pan  and  De  Beers— there  were  "  at  least  16,000 
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souls,  including  women,  children,  and  coloured  people  of  various  races, 
and  from  all  parts  northward  and  southward  of  the  Vaal  Biver.*' 
For  these  diggings,  with  Klip  Drift  and  Hebron,  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  there  was  only  one  clergyman  (supported  from  diocesan  funds), 
and  the  demand  for  Church  mhiistrations  was  so  urgent  that  after  the 
endeavours  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Croghan  to  supply  them  for  some 
weeks  the  Revs.  F.  W.  Doxat  and  J.  W.  Bickards  were  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  Du  Toit*s  Pan  and  De  Beers,  &c.  [2]. 

In  the  next  year  the  Bishop  made  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Fields,  and 
at  their  formal  request  700  coloured  labourers  were  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  Church  at  Du  Toit*s  Pan  [8].  In  1878  two  deacons  were 
ordained  "  in  the  large  brick  church  of  St.  Cyprian's,*'  which  had  been 
erected  at  Kimberley,  or  the  "  New  Rush."  The  Mission  work  among 
the  diggers,  who  had  contributed  well  to  the  erection  of  churches  and 
hospitals,  was  "  most  hopeful  '*;  but  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  who 
preached  the  ordination  sermon,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  clergyman  ministering  specially  to  the  thousands  of  natives — 
heathen  and  other — in  the  district  [4].  Within  another  year  "  con- 
stant week-day  and  Sunday  services  in  Dutch,  Kaffir,  Zulu,  and 
Sechuana  *'  were  being  held,  and  though  few  who  had  not  already  had 
some  intercourse  with  Christianity  attended,  yet  these  influenced 
others,  "and"  (added  Mr.  Doxat  in  1874)  **  I  feel  sure  that  few 
natives  will  leave  the  Fields  without  learning  a  respect,  however 
vague,  for  the  white  man  and  his  religion."  In  less  than  three  years 
three  churches  and  four  native  chapels  had  been  built,  and  these, 
with  hospitals  and  prisons,  were  being  served  by  four*  clergymen  and 
four  native  agents.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  all  this  work 
were  derived  "  almost  entirely  from  the  weekly  offertories,"  with  occa- 
sional subscriptions  for  special  objects,  and  the  Society's  grant — then 
£160  per  annum.  Such  local  support  was  all  the  more  creditable 
seeing  that  people  were  continually  coming  and  going,  and  that  not 
one  amongst  the  congregations  could  properly  be  called  a  tesident  on 
the  Fields.  In  such  circumstances  Mission  work  is  pecuharly  trying 
as  well  as  specially  useful,  and  the  Missionaries  have  been  content  to 
sow,  trusting  that  as  they  have  people  gathered  from  **  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world,"  fruit  may  result  unknown  to  them  [6].  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  natives. 

Bishop  Knight-Bbuce  (in  1887)  said  **  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  Kunberley  as  a  field  for  Mission  work  among  the 
ever-chanp^ing  population  of  about  10,000.  who  come  from  nearly  every 
country  within  reach  of  it  to  work  in  the  mines — Basuto,  Bechnana, 
Mapondo,  Amaxosa,  Machaka,  Matlhobi  (Fingo),  Zulu,  Matabele."  Not 
long  before,  Ehama,  the  Christian  Chief  of  Shoshong,  forbade  his  people 
going  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  fearing  they  would  become  demoralised ; 
but  in  1887  an  association  was  formed  in  Kimberley  with  the  object 
of  co-operating  with  the  managers  of  the  mines  in  order  to  prevent 
all  deterioration  of  the  natives  either  by  drink,  temptation  to  sell 
stolen  diamonds,  or  other  causes ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  "  ecm" 
pound  system,"  by  which  the  natives  are  kept  during  their  term  of 
service  in  large  enclosures,  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  chief 
evils. 

*  Messn.  Dcoat,  J.  W.  Bickards,  E.  W.  Stenson,  and  R.  G.  WH|^ 
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The  work  of  the  Society  in  Griqualand  West  is  now  mainly  among 
ihe  natives  and  half-castes,  the  compounds  being  principally  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Mitchell  [6]. 

Statistics. — In  Griqualand  West,  where  the  Society  (1870-92)  has  assisted  in 
maintaining  16  Missionaries  and  planting  6  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  898-4), 
ift  has  now  8  Missionaries,  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein.  [See  also  the 
Table  on  p.  882.] 

References  (Chapter  XL.)— p.]  Bonnd  Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1873,"  No.  16,  pp.  7-9  j 
K.  1871,  p.  88  ;  J  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  478-9.  [2]  R.  1871,  p.  88  ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Africa 
1878."  No.  18,  pp.  9-14 ;  do..  No.  16,  pp.  8-11.  [3]  R.  1872,  p.  52 ;  M.F.  1872,  p.  278. 
[4]  R  1871,  p.  88 ;  R.  1878,  pp.  60,  62.  [5]  M.F.  1874,  pp.  886-8  ;  R.  1874,  p.  68  ;  Bound 
Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1874,"  No.  Be,  p.  4.  [6]  R.  1880,  p.  72  ;  R.  1887,  pp.  75-7 ;  R.  1890, 
pp.  95-6 ;  R.  1891,  p.  111. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

ST.  HELENA. 

St.  Helena  (area,  47  square  miles),  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  1,200  miles 
from  the  coast  of  South  Africa  and  800  from  the  island  of  Ascension,  was  discovered  hj 
Josn  de  Nova  Castella,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  on  St.  Helena's  Day,  May  21,  1501.  It, 
bowever,  remained  uninhabited  until  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it  about  the  year  1600. 
In  1673  it  waa  captured  by  Sir  Richard  Munden,  and  shortly  after  was  granted  by 
Charter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company,  under  whom  it  remained  (excepting 
for  the  period  of  Napoleon's  imprisonment  there)  up  to  April  1834,  when  it  was  finally 
*f*nsferred  to  the  British  Government.  The  "  natives  "  of  St.  Helena,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  English  families,  have  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  Hindus,  Chinese, 
^^y*,  and  Africans,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  with  English  settlers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
^'ther  Europeans. 

^  November  1704  the  Society,  "  upon  a  motion  from  the  Treasurer," 
allowed  £5  worth  of  "  small  tracts  "  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Masham,  **a 
Minister  sent  to  .  .  .  St.  Helena  by  the  East  India  Company."  A  year 
«^r  Mr. Masham  reported  his  arrival  in  the  island,  also  that  the  books 
"were  very  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants,"  and  tbat  he  catechised  in 
^  church  **  one  half  of  the  year  " ;  and  the  Society  sent  him  in  1706  a 
^Pply  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  tracts  [1].  Further  assist- 
^^  in  this  quarter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rendered  by  the 
°J^^y  until  1847,  when  it  undertook  the  partial  support  of  the  Eev^ 
^'  BousFiELD,  whom  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown  was  sending  from 
^land  to  this  part  of  his  newly-formed  diocese.  Previously  to  Mr. 
^i^eld's  arrival  there  was  only  one  clergyman  (the  Eev.  R.  Kemp- 
^^HNE,  Colonial  Chaplain)  to  minister  to  the  6,000  inhabitants  of 
"*•  Helena  [2].  Visiting  the  island  in  March  and  April  1849  Bishop 
^^'^y  reported  that  Messrs.  Kempthome  and  Bousfield  were  both  **  ex- 
^^ui  and  devoted  men,  and  labouring  assiduously  in  their  sacred 
^*liig/'  A  military  chaplain  (Mr.  Helps)  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
^^op  ordained  a  fourth  clergyman  (Mr.  Frey,  formerly  a  German 
'^Qoary  in  India).    During  his  stay  the  Bishop  also  confirmed  about 
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ih  of  the  whde  population  of  the  island,  consecrated  the  charoh  at 
3stown,  together  with  the  five  burial-grounds  on  the  island,  and 
aged  for  the  transfer  of  the  Church  property  from  the  Government 
ae  See ;  ''  held  a  visitation,  with  a  special  view  to  the  reformation 
iome  points  in  which  the  Church  was  defective,  and  the  restoration 
Jhurch  discipline,"  and  reorganised  the  local  Church  and  Benevolent 
cieties.    The  latter  institutions,  with  the  Government,  contributed 
/erally  to  the  eight  island  schools,  but  the  state  of  education  was  not 
.tisfactory  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers.     For  **  the 
rst  time  during  a  period  of  150  years  *'  division  had  been  introduced 
ato  the  community  by  the  recent  arrival  of  an  <'  advocate  of  the  Ana- 
xiptist  heresy,"  but  much  good  had  already  been  brought  out  of  this 
evil.     At  Longwood,  the  billiard-room  in  the  new  house  built  for 
Napoleon  was  now  being  used  as  a  chapel,  and  "  an  excellent  congre- 
gation"  attended.     Besides  the  consecrated  church  there  was  ''an 
inferior  building  "  in  Jamestown  called  "  the  Country  Church,"  which 
the  inhabitants  were  about  to  replace  by  a  new  structure  on  *'  one  of 
the  most  lovely  sites"    the   Bishop  had  seen  [and   on  which  the 
Cathedrcd  now  stands]  [8]. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Gray's  visit  St.  Helena  was  a  great  dep6t 
for  Africans  captured  from  slavers,  about  3,000  being  landed  every  year. 
In  referring  to  '*  their  village  or  establishment  in  Bupert's  Valley,"  he 
said: — 

"  If  anything  were  needed  to  fill  the  soul  with  burning  indignation  against  tha 
master-work  of  Satan,  the  Slave-trade,  it  would  be  a  visit  to  this  institution. 
There  were  not  less  than  600  poor  souls  in  it  ...  of  these  more  than  300  were 
in  hospital ;  some  afflicted  with  dreadful  ophthalmia ;  others  with  severe  rheumatism, 
others  with  dysentery ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  week  being  twenty-one.  .  .  . 
I  was  pained  to  find  that  no  effort  is  made  to  instruct  these  poor  things  daring 
the  time  that  they  are  on  the  island." 

A  few  days  after  the  visit  to  Rupert's  Valley  a  captured  slave  ship 
arrived.  "  I  never  beheld  a  more  piteous  sight  "  (wrote  the  Bishop) — 
**  never  looked  upon  a  more  affecting  scene— never  before  felt  so 
powerful  a  call  to  bo  a  Missionary.  I  did  not  quit  that  ship  without 
having  resolved  more  firmly  than  ever,  that  I  would,  with  the  grace 
and  help  of  God,  commence  as  speedily  as  possible  direct  Mission  work 
in  Southern  Africa."  [4]. 

Mr.  Bousfield  remained  on  the  Society's  list  until  1861.  The  next 
B.P.G.  Missionaries  were  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Estcourt  (1862-4)  and  the 
Revs.  E.  and  G.  Bennett,  who  were  appointed  in  1868  to  the  charge 
of  Jamestown  and  Rupert's  Valley.  The  remoteness  of  the  island  from 
-Capetown  called  for  a  resident  Bishop,  and  in  1869  Bishop  Gray  was 
enabled  to  secure  its  erection  into  a  separate  diocese  including  the 
islands  of  Ascension  and  Tristan  d'Acunha.  The  first  Bishof^,  Dr. 
Piers  C.  Claughton  (cons,  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Whitsuiuday, 
1869),  landed  in  St.  Helena  on  October  80,  1869,  and  was  at  onoe 
assisted  by  the  Society  in  providing  ''for  the  pastoral  care  and  instmc- 
tion  of  the  coloured  portion  of  the  population  "  [6]. 

Already  the  brothers  Bennett  had  '*  done  much  to  build  up  sools," 
and  on  January  28, 1860,  280  of  the  hberated  slaves,  who  had  beos 
instructed  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  E.  Bennett,  were  baptized  at 
Bupert's  Valley.   By  June  several  hundreds  of  the  Africans  had  been 
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sent  to  new  homes  in  the  West  Indies,  "  either  entirely  converted  and 
made  Christians,  or  at  least  brought  some  steps  on  the  way  "  [6]. 

The  labours  of  the  Bishop  and  Missionaries  among  these  Africans 
"Were  continued  with  zeal  and  success.  In  1861,  510  adults  were 
baptized  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bennett ;  and  Prince  Alfred,  who  visited  the 
island  in  that  year,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  good  effected 
on  receiving  an  address  from  the  rescued  slaves. 

In  this  year  also  the  island  was  di\ided  into  parishes,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bodily  appointed  to  Longwood  [7].  In  the  next  Bishop 
Claughton  was  transferred  to  Colombo  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Ven. 
T.  E.  Welby,  who  as  Archdeacon  of  George  had  already  rendered 
good  service  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  [8]. 

In  1865  St.  Helena  contained  a  population  of  about  7,000,  of  whom 
Bome  6,400  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  during  the  next 
eight  years  these  numbers  had  been  reduced  by  emigration,  the  result 
of  poverty,  to  4,500  and  8,500  respectively  [9]. 

Since  the  diversion  of  the  maritime  route  to  the  East  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  record  of  St.  Helena  in  temporal 
matters  has  been  one  of  continuous  poverty;  and  the  difficulty  of 
ministering  to  the  people  in  spiritual  things  has  been  intensified  by 
the  withdrawal  (in  1871  and  1873)  of  Government  support  of  the 
Church.  In  1881  the  Bishop  wrote:  "  We  owe  it,  under  God,  to  the 
Society  that  we  are  still  able,  though  imperfectly,  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  our  people"  [10]. 

In  its  exceptional  and  growing  depression,  the  Society  is  thankful 
to  be  able  to  keep  alive  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  this  old  and 
i»Biote  colony  [11].  **  So  far  from  having  fallen  back  in  spiritual 
teigs,"  the  people  "  are  in  religious  and  moral  condition  very  far 
wtter  than  they  were  in  more  prosperous  times  **  [12]. 

The  introduction  of  sy nodical  action  in  1886  has  tended  to  make 
ft«  laity  •*  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  true  position  as  members  of 
^€  Church,"  to  call  forth  **more  zeal  and  earnestness  on  their  part," 
yiid  to  draw  "more  closely  together  in  mutual  goodwill  Clergy  and 
%"[18]. 

Considering  the  poverty  of  the  people,  their  annual  contributions 
^  the  Society  are  far  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  many  pros- 
P^us  dioceses  [14]. 

The  transportation  of  Dinizulu  and  other  Zulus  to  St.  Helena  by 
^  Natal  Government  in  the  interests  of  peace,  brought  them  in  1890 
yWiin  reach  of  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  "  They  willingly  receive 
**^ction  **  and  like  to  attend  the  morning  service  at  the  Cathedral 
^Sundays  with  their  native  interpreter,  who  is  a  communicant  [15]. 

Statibticb. — In  St.  Helena  (area,  47  sqaare  miles),  where  (1847-02)  the  Society  has 
'"I'M  in  maintaining  19  Missionaries  and  planting  6  Central  Stations  (as  detailed 
?P-^i),  there  are  now  4,680  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,600  are  Church  Members  and  840 
Jl^Bjniiuucants,  under  the  care  of  4  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  p.  766 ;  see  aUo  the 
^**  on  p.  882.] 
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[6]  R.  1860,  pp.  110-11 ;  Q.P.,  Jnly  I860.  [7]  R.  1861,  pp.  188-9.  [8]  R.  ISM,  p.  IBl. 
[9]  R.  1866,  p.  97  ;  R.  1869,  p.  79 ;  R.  1871,  p.  81 ;  R.  1878,  p.  67.  [101  R.  1871,  p.  HA ; 
R.  1878,  p.  58  ;  R.  1881,  p.  68 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  268-4.  [U]  R.  1886,  p.  72.  [12]  R, 
1888,  p.  95.  [IS]  R.  1887,  P.  82.  [14]  See  the  '*  Foreign  List*'  of  ContributionB  to  the 
Society  in  past  years.    [16]  R.  1891,  p.  116 ;  R.  1898,  p.  100. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

TRISTAN   D'ACVNHA. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  small  islands  situated  in  tho  centre 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  (lat.  87°  6'  S.  and  long.  12""  ^  W.),  1,200  mileB  south  oC 
St.  Helena  and  1,500  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    In  shape  it  is  nearly  a  square^ 
each  side  alx>ut  five  miles  in  length,  the  whole  forming  a  vast  rock  rising  almost  x)erp(Mi<- 
dicularly  8,000  feet  out  of  the  sea,  and  then  gradually  ascending  another  5,000  feet.  The 
only  habitable  spots  are  one  or  two  narrow  strips  of  land.    The  chief  of  these,  lying  mi 
the  north-west  comer,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more  than  one  in 
breadth.    The  first  man  to  attempt  settlement  on  Tristan  was  Jonathan  Lambert,  aa 
American,  who,  with  two  companions,  arriving  in  February  1811  clidmed  the  island  as 
his  own,  and  invited  "  ships  of  all  nations  to  trade  with  him."    In  connection  with  tha 
confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  British  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  Tristan  in 
1816.    On  landing  (November  28)  they  found  only  one  of  Lambert's  party :  the  others  ate 
supposed  to  have  met  with  foul  play.  Tho  survivor,  Thomas  Corrie  (an  Italian)  had  been 
joined  by  a  Spanish  boy  who  had  deserted  from  a  passing  ship.    These  two  were  toon 
removed,  the  former  by  death.    Li  1817,  while  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  military  settlement,  H.M.S.  Julia  was  driven  ashore,  and  sixty  sonli 
perished.    On  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  (November  1817),  a  corporal  of  ArtUleiT, 
William  Glass  (a  Scotchman,  and  married),  with  Jolm  Nankivel  and  Samuel  Baxndl 
(natives  of  Plymouth),  obtained  permission  to  remain  behind.    Glass  continued  in 
charge  of  the  settlement  until  liis  death  in  1858.    Though  bom  among  PresbyterianSi  ha 
had  become  attached  to  the  EngliKh  Church.    Under  his  administration  dailj  piayyr 
became  the  rule,  and  for  over  80  years  he  celebrated  public  worship  every  Sonday.    t7|^ 
to  1827  Glass  was  the  only  one  of  the  permanent  settlers  who  had  a  wife.    Li  that 
the  others — then  five  in  number — contracted  with  a  sea  captain  to  bring  them 
meets  from  St.  Helena.    By  1848  the  number  of  families  had  increased  to  nine,  and 
children  to  80.    Since  Uie  formation  of  the  settlement  three  ships*  had  been  wrecked   S 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  inhabitants  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  or  prcdongi^Kai 
the  lives  of  over  60  persons.    But  contact  with  American  whalediips,  calling  at  Tria^^u 
for  potatoes  and  other  provisions,  had  tended  to  demoralise  tlie  islanders. 

The  first  visit  of  a  clergyman  to  Tristan  d'Acunha  was  in  Ociolber 
1885,  when  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Applegate,  a  Missionary  going  out      io 
India,  baptized  all  the  children  (29)  then  on  the  island.    In  Octoibir 
1848  the  Bev.  John  Wise,  a  S.P.6.  Missionary  on  his  way  to  Ge^oo^ 
went  on  shore  several  times,  preached  to  the  people,  and  baptiMd  41 
children.     Through  his  representations  the  S.P.C.E.  supplied  sdioo/- 
books,  and  the  B.P.G.,  with  the  aid  of  an  anonymous  benofiieiorf 
undertook  to  provide  a  clergyman  for  the  community.    Mr.  W.F"* 
Taylor,  moved  by  Mr.  Wise's  account,  offered  himself  for  the  poib 
and  having  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  saikd  finft 
England  on  November  28,  1850.    Landing  on  February  9, 1851,  ho 
was  heartily  welcomed,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the  prind]^ 

*  The  Blenden  Hall  (in  1821),  Kassau  (iu  1825),  and  EmUy  (in  1895). 
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voom  (16  feet  by  12  feet)  of  Governor  Glass'  house,  *'  the  whole  of  the 
SO  souls  upon  the  island  met  to  unite  for  the  first  time  with  an 
<irdamed  Minister  of  Christ,  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Services  of  the 
Church."  At  the  first  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  on 
Easter  Day  there  were  eight  communicants.  In  1852  a  dwelling- 
house  was  adapted  as  a  permanent  church  [1].  Visiting  the  settle- 
ment in  1856  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  "  much  pleased  *'  with  the 
people. 

**  The  men  '*  (he  said)  "  are  English,  American,  Dutch,  Danes.  Their  wives  have 
come  for  the  most  part  Irom  St.  Helena.    The  children  are  fine,  healthy,  active 
modest,  young  men  and  women.    These  have  been  nearly  all,  more  or  less,  under 
ICr.  Taylor's  instruction,  and  upon  them  his  hopes  of  a  really  Christian  population 
liave  of  course  mainly  rested.    The  houses  are  about  equal  to  an  English  labourer's 
cottage ;  the  furniture  •  .  .  more  scanty.  At  evening  prayer  we  had  about  50  present. 
I  have  never  seen  a  congregation  that  might  not  learn  a  lesson  from  these  poor 
islanders.    Their  reverence  and  devotion  impressed  us  all.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  has 
prayer  in  his  chapel,  morning  and  evening,  throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the  young 
people,  and  several  of  the  elder  are  regular  attendants.  ...  So  far  as  my  short 
visit  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion  this  devoted,  self-denying  Missionary,  who  has 
^ven  up  so  much  to  serve  the  Lord  .  .  .  has  been  very  largely  blessed  in  drawing 
cools  to  the  worship  of  their  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  .  .  . 
On  Good  Friday  ...  I  confirmed  32  .  .  .  there  are  now  only  two  persons  in  the 
island  above  the  age  of  fifteen  .  .  .  unconfirmed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taylor  keeps  a  school 
•  portion  of  each  day.  •  •  .  His  chief  society  and  refreshment  consist  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children.  .  •  .  Except  during  one  anxious  year  he  has  suffered  very 
little  from  depression  of   spirits  .  .  .  God  has  .  .  .  comforted  and  upheld  his 
cervant  amidst  circumstances  trying  to  flesh  and  blood  and  in  a  post  where  unless 
lostained  by  a  double  measure  of  the  Grace  of  God,  the  Minister  of  Christ  would 
be  specially  liable  to  grow  weary  in  His  Master's  work  and  flag  in  zeal,  and  stumble 
andfaU. 

Later  in  1856  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  flock 
remoYed  to  the  Gape  [2]. 

The  nmnber  of  inhabitants  having  increased  again,  the  Mission 
inw  revived  under  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dodgson  in  1881.  Until  Mr. 
Dodgson  volunteered,  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
post  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  Helena  had  been,  seeking  to  fill  since 
1866  [8].  In  order  that  he  might  reach  the  island  the  Society  was 
<>Uiged  to  charter  a  schooner  from  St.  Helena ;  the  Missionary  was 
J*nded  in  safety  in  February  1881,  but  a  gale  suddenly  springing  up 
^  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he  had  to  begin  work  with  the  loss  of 
^hiost  the  whole  of  his  possessions.  In  his  first  report  Mr.  Dodgson 
«iid:— 

''There  are  now  107  persons  on  the  island,  in  sixteen  families.    A  few  are 

JJHe,  bat  most  of  them  are  a  sort  of  mulatto,  with  clear  brown  skins,  and  beauti- 

^  •}«  and  teeth,  and  woolly  hair.    They  all  speak  English,  slightly  Yankeefied — 

**  vtj  do  a  good  deal  of  teaide  with  the  Yankee  whalers.    I  like  them  very  much. 

•«Kli  quite  delightful  to  see  such  a  friendly  cordial  feeling  existing  among  the  whole 

f^Nation.    ^Diey  live  just  like  one  large  family,  though  .  .  .  not  ...  in  com- 

22^ . .  .  every  one  works  and  trades  for  himself,  and  .  .  .  some  are  better  off 

*°>Q  others,  but  there  seem  never  to  be  any  disputes.    Drunkenness  has  a  hold 

^  ft  few  of  the  men  when  they  get  the  chance,  but  immorality  appears  to  bo 

^^i^^Biown,  and  they  are  decidedly  a  religiotis  people  in  their  simple  way,  and  I  have 

JJJlt  the  least  difficully  in  getting  them  to  church  either  on  Sunday  or  week-day. 

•"^  said  that  my  coming  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  island, 

^  I  already  feel  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  here  twenty  years.    They  are 

all  Ghnieh  of  En^g^d  people  except  two  Roman  Catholics  and  one  Wesleyan,  but 

aUeoma  tegolarly  to  church.  •  •  .  The  people  make  first-rate  bread  and  but\A\, 
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id  there  are  quantities  of  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  geese,  fowls,  potatoes,  cabbages, 

nd  apples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dogs,  donkeys,  wild  cats,  and  sea-birds.  .  .  .  The 

aland  is  much  more  beautiful  than  I  had  any  idea  of  .  .  .  there  is  always  abnnd- 

ince  of  beautiful  water  and  the  climate  is  most  healthy.  ...  I  feel  sure  that  if 

the  advantages  and  pleasantness  of   the  island  had  been  better  known  many 

Clergymen  would  have  been  glad  to  have  come  out  here  "  [4j. 

After  **  four  years*  isolation  and  incessant  work  and  responsibility/' 
whicli  sorely  tried  his  health,  Mr.  Dodgson  came  to  England  in 
February  1885  to  arrange  with  the  Government  for  the  removal  of 
the  Tristanites  before  they  were  **  actually  starved  out  by  the  rats, 
which  are  over-running  all  the  island  and  eating  all  the  produce." 
Government  sent  out  £100  worth  of  provisions  to  the  islanders  in 
1886,  but  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  securing  their  removal  and 
fresh  bereavement  and  distress  had  come  upon  them,  Mr.  Dodgson 
felt  it  his  duty  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them  and  minister  to  their 
souls.  Leaving  England  in  June  1886  he  remained  with  his  flock — 
for  a  time  without  stipend— until  December  1889,  when  he  was  "  in- 
valided home,"  and  on  medical  grounds  has  been  precluded  firom 
returning  [6]. 

Since  his  departure  the  islanders  (now  reduced  to  fifty  in  number) 
have  been  without  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  except  for  a 
possible  visit  from  the  Chaplain  of  a  passing  ship  and  of  the  aged 
Bishop  of  St.  Helena  [6]. 


Bcferencrs  fChapter  XLII.)— [l]  Jo.,  V.  4rt,  pp.  138-4,  202 ;  Church  in  the  Coloniei,. 


rsj        ...        .     _ 

pp.  205,  26«-9,  295-C,  tJ34.     [6]  R.  1892,  pp.  100-1. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Basi'Tolan'I),  tlie  Switzerland  of  Soaili  Africa,  lies  on  tho  eastern  side  of  Sou 
Africa  between  the  Orange  Free  State  fon  the  west)  and  Uie  Drakensberj;  Monntai 
(on  the  oast).  Tlie  BaButoH  fonn  a  branch  of  tho  Banta  race,  compoHcd  of  the  romnaik 
of  several  triben  Hhattercd  by  tlie  ^latabele  early  in  the  present  century,  and  oni 
about  1818  by  MoRhesh.  Tliis  chief  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  native  ruler 
South  Africa  has  produced ;  and  having  welded  tho  scattered  tril>eB,  suppressed  can: 
balism,  and  made  his  subjects  ))ros{)erous  and  contented,  he  was  caUed  "  The  Chief 
the  Mountain,"  his  stronghold  being  on  the  top  of  Thaba  Bosigo— the  "  Mountain 
Night."  After  being  defeated  in  a  war  with  the  British  in  1852,  losing  a  portion  of 
territory  to  the  Orange  Free  State  in  18G6,  and  thrice  appealing  for  Britiah  protect! 
Moshesh  and  his  people  were  saveil  from  being  "  swallowed  up  "  by  the  Boers  by  fon 
recognition  as  British  subjects  in  1868.  Union  with  the  Cape  Colony,  effected  th.' 
years  later,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  either  tho  Basutos  or  ttie  Colonial  GoTomnK 
The  former  rebelled  in  1879-80,  and  the  latter  were  inclined  to  entirely  abandon 
countrj',  when  tho  Imperial  Government  intervened  and  undertook  in  1883-4  ^ 
administration,  provisionally  The  territory  is  divided  into  six  districts  :'—MaiC9S^ 
Leribc,  Comet  Spruit,  Bereo,  Mafeteng,  and  Quithing. 

**  Without  doubt  there  is  a  vast  opening  for  good  in  BasutoLsD^ 
and  it  is  a  fair  and  beautiful  country."     Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  ^ 
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the  Obange  Fbee  State  after  his  first  visit  to  this  part  of  his 
diocese  in  September  1863.  The  Rev.  A.  Field,  another  Missionary  of 
the  Society,  accompanied  the  Bishop,  and  at ''  Thaba  Bosion  "  [Thaba 
Bosigo]  a  long  interview  was  held  with  Moshesh,  who  wished  to 
know  whether  the  visit  was  in  consequence  of  his  representations 
to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  the  Queen.  **  I  have  had  relations 
with  the  British  Government  for  thirty  years,"  said  he,  "but  have 

never    seen    an    Enghsh    clergyman  before Go  through  my 

country,  and  fix  upon  a  spot  for  a  station.     I  will  agree  to  anything 
you  like."     The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  old  Chief  "  came  down  from 
his  mountain"  and  the  Bishop  preached  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundreds  of  Basutos,  "  the  French  Missionary  kindly  inter- 
preting sentence  by  sentence."     One  of  the  Chiefs  sons   (George) 
had  been  educated  at  Capetown;  another  (Jeremiah),  who  was  then  at 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  died  shortly  after.     The  French 
Missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Paris  Evangehcal  Missionary 
Society,  appeared  to  be  **  men  of  simple  and  devoted  lives,"  yet  though 
some  had  been  working  in  Basutoland  thirty  years,  and  all  were 
tiioroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  (Sesuto),  they  had,  they  said, 
"only  been  able  to  touch  the  work,"  and  "all  expressed  a  pleasure  that 
Ae  Enghsh  Church  intended  to  enter  upon  the  work  "  [1]. 

When  at  last  in   1875,   after  repeated  calls  from  Moshesh,  the 

Anglican  Church  was  enabled  to  occupy    Basutoland,  the    French 

cessionaries    **  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,"  regarding  it  as  an  un- 

'^'^rrantable  "intrusion"  into  "their  own  sphere."     But  in  addition 

^  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  Basutos  were  still  untouched,  there 

^eie  now  Church  people  unprovided  for,  both  white  colonists  and 

^^ntos,  who  had  been  Christianised  in  the  Cape  Colony — at  Graaff 

*^inet,  and  Zonnebloem,  &c.    For  want  of  the  Church  indeed  "  many 

^*  them  .  •  .  had  lapsed."  There  were  also  "  whole  tribes"  of  Fingoes 

^  well  as  Basutos  who  wished  for  the  English  Church  and  not  the 

J  '^nch.    In  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Archdeacon  Croghan  many  years 

^^W,  the  principle  contended  for  by  the    French    Mission    would 

J.  Exclude  the  Church  practically  from  all  Mission  work  "  in  South 

2^^ca.    The  English  Missionaries  were  therefore  directed  by  Bishop 

2|[  ^bb  "  (i.)  to  minister  to  our  own  Church  members  and  strengthen 

S?^ ;  (ii.)  to  evangehze  the  heathen ;    (iii.)  not  to  proselytize  the 

*^nch  converts,  or  receive  them,  when  it  is  only  a  case  of  annoyance 

^^d  pique,  or  vexation  at  exercise  of  discipline ;  but  yet  not  to  refuse 

i^m  admission  if  conviction  and  earnest  feeling  lead  them  to  the 

^*^ui!ch."    A  beginning  was  made  at  Maseru  in  1875  among  the 

^Uiopeans  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stenson,  who  after  itinerating  over  a 

^*^^trict  of  more  than  4,000  square  miles  for  eighteen  months,  estabhshed 

^  ^^ve  Mission  at  Mohalis  Hoek,  in  South  Basutoland,  in  1676.  At  this 

P*^ce  on  his  first  arrival  in  1875  a  party  of  immigrants  (natives),  who 

^*d  been  "  reared  and  instructed  by  agents  of  the  Wesleyan  Society" 

$25^^^^  ^^^  ^o<^^  magistrate,  Mr.  Austen,  had  been  one),  came  in  a 

*^y  and  "  claimed  the  shelter  of  the  Church,"  "  having  been  for  five 

Jj^ttts,"  they  said,  "  hke  sheep  without  a  shepherd."   Service  was  at  first 

*^^in  a  stable  (lent  by  Mr.  Austen),  in  which  the  Missionary  resided. 

■      By  1877  more  suitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  stations  had 

^^  opened  at  Bamacomani*s  and  Matlaugala's  villages— the  laAAi^x 
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amon^  the  Fingoes,  in  their  own  language  (Zaiu).  Previously  to  ihitf 
no  Mission  work  whatever  had  been  done  for  the  Fingoes  in  Basnto- 
land.  Leribe,  the  northern  and  most  heathen  district  of  tiie  country 
(containing  about  20,000  Basutos  and  11,000  Zulus,  and  only  400 
Christians),  was  occupied  in  1876.  The  local  Chief,  Moloppo,  had  in 
his  youth  oeen  baptized  by  the  French  Protestant  Missionaries,  but  he 
had  now  nearly  60  wives.  Nevertheless  at  his  first  interview  with  the 
founders  of  the  new  mission  he  said : — 

"  Your  words  are  good  :  and  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Charoh  into  my  ewmtiy. 
I  have  often  heard  of  the  Church  of  the  Queen,  and  now  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  the 
Baruti  [teachers]  belonging  to  it  have  come  here.  Hitherto  I  have  only  seen  twa 
kinds  of  Christians  in  the  country,  the  Ma-franse  [French  ProteslAnls]  and  th» 
Ma-roma  [the  Romanists].  I  have  also  heard  of  the  Ma- Wesley  [tha  Wesleiyan^ 
who  have  stations  on  the  borders  of  my  country.  But  I  am  now  glad  to  see  Uio 
representatives  of  Ma-churche  [the  ordinary  name  amongst  the  native  tribes  lor 
the  Church]  at  my  house.  It  is  good  to  have  these  four  kinds  of  Christiana  near. 
It  is  like  a  man  having  four  cows  ;  sometimes  he  can  milk  them  all,  and  when 
some  fail  him  he  can  always  reckon  on  a  supply  of  milk  from  the  others.  So  M»> 
f ranse,  and  Ma-Wesley,  and  Ma-churche,  and  Ma-roma  all  supply  us  in  their  own 
way  with  good  things  out  of  the  Word  of  Qod.'* 

Thlotse  Heights  was  selected  as  the  basis  of  operations  in  Leribe^ 
and  there,  after  living  for  three  months  in  the  open  veldt,  ''  sleeping 
between  their  boxes,"  with  no  roof  but  that  of  the  "  starry  heavens/* 
the  Ecv.  J.  WiDDicoMHE  and  Mr.  W.  Lact  established  themselves 
"  in  round  huts  made  of  mud,  in  native  fashion,"  in  order  that  everj 
penny  that  could  bo  spared  might  be  **  devoted  to  tlie  erection  of  ik 
chapel  and  school."  For  nine  years  the  Missionaries  lived  in  thift 
way  [2]. 

In  January  1877  the  first  Confirmation  in  Basutoland  was  held  fti 
Thlotse   Heights,  and  in   the   same  year  a  Sesuto  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Prayer  Book*  was  issued,  and  the  Rev.  D.  B.  T.  Bai^foub 
opened  a  new  station  at  Sekubu  [8].  The  progress  of  the  work  genermll] 
was  greatly  hindered  by  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  two  years  later 
At  Thlotse  Heights  the  church  and  school  were  '*  converted  into  > 
barrack,"  and  the   Christian  Basutos  who  remained  loyal  lost  thef 
all.    Mohulis  Hoek  was  temporarily  abandoned  by  Government,  tl 
church  and  parsonage  were  destroyed  by  the  Basutos,  and  Mr.  Stenw 
for  a  time  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  British   troops.     For  his  oi 
and  the  Mission  losses,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,150,  no  compeneati 
could  be  obtained  from  Government  [4]. 

In  1883  a  new  church  was  opened  at  Mafeteng  to  replace  the  < 
destroyed  at  Mohalis  Hoek.    The  Clergy,  though  exposed  to  daii| 
were  now  (1888-4)  ''bravely  holding  their  posts"  and  amid  m 
''outside  perils  "  had  "much  compensating  success"  [5]. 

Since  the  pacification  of  the  country,  secured  by  the  interven 
of  the  Imperial  Government  [see  p.  824],  there  has  been  a  gica 
vance  in  the  Church  Missions,  which  all  along  have  been  m 
supported  by  the  Society.     "A  very    distinct  movement  to^ 
Christianity  is  going  on  among  the  natives  of  Basutoland/'  wrot 
Bii^op  of  Bloemfontein  in  January  1891.  "  Two  chiefs  have  cea 
be  polygamists  and  have  both  been  confirmed  and  the  headms 

*  The  publication  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  Seiiito  was  ttnc 
Xd  1891  with  the  aid  of  the  S.P.C.K.  [8a]. 
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Tillage  WBB  baptized  but  a  few  weeka  ngo.  I  find  a  greater  desire  for 
friendUtKSs—civUU'j  in  nearly  every  case  there  lias  always  beeo."  Ee- 
cently  sis  chiefs  had  met  the  Bishop  and  spoken  to  him  privately  on  a 
matter  in  connection  with  the  Church,  and  some  have  stayed  with  him  in 
Bhtemfontein.  At  Sekubu  "  the  heathen  barrier  is  breaking  down." 
Nearly  200  natives  will  attend  the  church  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
roecifU  work  of  this  Mission  is  the  training  of  native  youths.  Thlotse 
Heights  has  "  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  South  Africa,"  and  in  it 
the  grandsons  of  cannibals  unite  in  singing  God's  praises. 

A  new  off- shoot  is  growing  atTaiokane,  and,  further  south,  Mas  a  pha 'a 
ii  being  occupied  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chief,  who  has  promised  a 
good  site.  In  the  central  district  there  is  a  flaariahing  Mission  at- 
uaite  (begun  by  the  Kev.  T.  Woodman  in  1B84]  among  Barolong 
iffimigrants  from  Thaba  'Nchu  [see  p.  S50]  as  well  as  the  native  Basutos. 
Several  confirmations  have  lately  been  held  there,  attended  by  the 
Qiiefs,  who  "  behaved  admirably."  Mohalia  Uoek  is  now  the  centre  of 
native  Mission  districts,  and  the  small  community  of  Europeans  there 
ia  also  being  ministered  to.  The  work  of  the  Clergy  in  liasutoland  is 
SDppiementcd  by  a  body  of  some  20  licensed  catechiata  and  by  a 
Uedical  Mission  which,  established  in  IStiS  and  principally  maintamed 
t?  the  S.F.G.K.,  has  during  the  first  18  montha  of  its  existence 
ttteuded  to  5,572  cases  [(<].  The  blessing  which  has  attended  the 
pltQtiiig  of  these  Missions  justifies  the  hope  that  with  sufficient  agency 
(lie  whole  of  Basutolandwouldbewon  for  Christ.  As  it  is  the  majority 
I* the  people  are  "  still  thoroughly  heathen  "  [7],  though  "on  all  sides" 
y*y  are  making  "  rapid  strides  .  .  .  towards  a  more  ci^ihsed  and  in- 
niiBtrions  hfe  "  [8].  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  Mission- 
"ieg  in  Basutoland — both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic— once 
^uufeated  towards  the  presence  there  of  the  Anglican  Church  appears 
"have  been  overcome  by  the  conduct  of  the  8.P.G.  Missionaries  in  en- 
Wftvonring  to  avoid  colhsion  or  interference  with  other  men's  labours, 
■ad,  instead  of  returning  railing  for  railing,  showing  "  courtesy  always 
*thoBe  who  have  differed"  from  them  [!)].  (In  Canon  Widdicombe's 
"'OQrteen  Years  in  Basutoland,"  IBIH-'M,  will  be  found  an  admirable 
*^tmt  of  the  country  and  people  [10].) 

,  BtingncB.— In  BiBntoIand  (iren,  10,283  nquarc  niilcB),  where  (1876-02)  lJi«  Society 
"^•Mutedin  mftintaininti  0  SliBniouarieB  uid  plauling  E  Central  SUtiuoa  fiu  dotwled  on 
I^Mt),  there  are  now  aiH,aoa  inhabitantB,  ot  wliom  1,078  ure  ChuTch  Memben  uid 
7^  ComiaonicantB,  under  the  cue  ot  4  Clorgjnien  and  the  Biebop  of  Bloemlonteui. 
L^  alu  ifae  TubLe  on  p,  3H2.] 

,  "yrrf-,c-(  (Chapter  XLIIt.)— [1]  M.F.  ISM,  pp.  38-4 ;  B.  1868-4,  p,  88.  [8]  H. 
lJ'*.^61;  E.  1«7(1,  p.  60;  M.F.  1B7U,  pp.  33S-8;  M.F.  1B77,  pp.  89,  268-0,  4BB-EJ 
r:^18?8,  n>-  8B-fl,  IMl;  J  MHS.,  V.  «,  p.   fll ;    N.M.  Ko,   I,  p.  4.    D  MSB.,  Vol.     , 

S'^'VA  1881,"  No.  8.  [3]  M.F.  1877,  pp.  4E5-0;  M.F.  1878,  pp,  666-6.  [So]  E.  I8»I, 
311.  [4]  B.  1877,  p.  48  ;  R.  1878,  p.  67  ;  B.  188(1,  p.  03 ;  J  MS8.,  V.  6,  pp.  383,  384. 
'J  8.1884,  pp.  87-8.  iflj  H.  1888,  p.  91 ;  R,  1MB9.  p.  01 ;  R.  181K),  pp.  04-B  ;  N.M.  No.  1, 
V-^i  U.F.  1890,  p.  300.  [7]  N.M.N0. 1,  p.  J.  [8]  R  1891,  p.  112.  [9]  J  M98., 
*i  pp.  176-80,  386-6,  398-4.    [10]  Chnicb  Printing  Company,  London,  U.  Od. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

NATAL. 

Natal  (embracing  an  area  of  20,461  Bqnare  miles  on  the  soaili-east  coast  of  Africa) 
discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  (Portaguese)  on  Christmas  Day  1497.  The  Dutch  (about 
1721)  and  the  English  (about  1824-9)  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonise  it.  In 
1837  a  large  body  of  Dutch  farmers  (Boers)  in  the  Cape  Colony,  dissatisfied  with  English 
government,  migrated  to  Natal.  The  district  was  then  and  had  been  for  some  time 
under  the  sway  of  the  Zulu  King,  Dingaan.  He  treacherously  slew  many  of  the 
emigrants,  and  a  war  ensued.  After  a  two  years'  struggle  the  Boers  obtained  the 
mastery ;  but  in  turn  submitted  to  the  Cape  Government  in  1840.  The  country  waa 
formally  proclaimed  a  British  colony  in  1843,  constituted  a  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  in 
1845,  and  made  a  separate  colony  in  1856.  More  than  four-^ths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Natal  are  Zulu-Kaffirs — for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  refugees  from  the  craeltiee 
of  Panda.    [See  p.  885.] 

Natal  was  originally  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown,  whose 
first  Bishop  (Dr.  E.  Gray)  reported  to  the  Society  in  tfime  1849  that 
he  had  appointed  the  Eev.  J.  Gkeen  to  Pieter  Maritzburg  (the  capital) 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd*  to  Durban,  and  Mr.  Steabler— the  last 
with  a  view  to  a  Mission  to  the  Kaffirs.  "  Up  to  the  period  of  my 
sending  Mr.  Green  there,"  he  added,  **  there  was  no  clergyman  of  our 
Church.  He  has  not  been  there  long  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  or  Mr.  Steabler*s  arrival,  but .  .  .  £500  has  already  been  raised 
for  two  churches  and  there  are  excellent  congregations.  Mr.  Green  offi- 
ciates four  times  every  Sunday,  once  in  Dutch.  The  Methodists  have 
their  Missionaries  there  and  there  are  several  Missionaries  from 
America  "  [1], 

In  1850  Bishop  Gray  visited  Natal.  He  reached  Maritzburg  on 
May  18,  and  the  next  day,  Whitsunday,  preached  morning  and  even- 
ing in  the  Government  schoolroom,  the  place  where  the  services  were 
held.  There  was  **  a  large  congregation,  filling  the  whole  room,*'  and 
25  persons  communicated. 

"  When  the  choir  broke  forth  with  the  Psalm,  *  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,*  ...  I  was  for  the  moment  quite  overcome,"  the  Bishop  wrote.     "The 
sacredncss  of  the  day  itself,  its  peculiar  appropriateness  for  the  first  service  of  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Gk>d  in  this  land— the  devout  and  reverential  manner 
of  the  congregation  that  had  been  gathered  by  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  n^ 
dear  friend — gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  what  He  has  already  wrought  for  us  in   - 
this  land— and  a  very  fervent  desire  that  God  .  .  .  might  pour  abundantly  the  ^ 
gift  of  His  holy  Spirit  upon  our  infant  Church  —all  these  contributed  to  make  me^^ 
feel  very  deeply  the  services  of  this  day," 

On  the  following  Thursday  forty-four  candidates  were  confirmecL— 
Several  Dutch  were  present  with  their  minister,  who  afterwards  informs 
the  Bishop  that  his  people  '*  liked  the  service,  but  objected  to  the  coloi 
people,  of  whom  there  were  several,  being  confirmed  along  with 

rest.**   At  Durban  (in  the  schoolroom)  eleven  others  were  confirmed  (i 

June  8),  and  both  there,  at  Maritzburg,  Verulam,  and  on  "  the  Cotioir:^: 
Company's  lands,  lately  sold  to  Mr.  Byrne,  *  *  arrangements  were  made  fc 
the  erection  of  churches.  In  other  instances  private  individuals    ^ 

•  [Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Lloyd.] 
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200  to  800  acres  of  land  on  condition  of  clergymen  being  ap- 

pouited  to  minister  in  their  neighbourhood.     During  the  Bishop's  stay 

(JWITsy  18- July  2)  he  consecrated  burial-grounds  at  Maritzburg  and 

1>  ^3j:ban,  and  (at  the  former  place  on  Trinity  Sunday)  ordained  Mr. 

W^  •    A.  Steableb.    He  also  devoted  much  time  to  maturing  a  scheme  for 

til.  ^   establishment  of  Missionary  Institutions  for  the  heathen  in  Natal, 

tb.C3  object  being  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  education  of 

tb.^  young,  the  formation  of  industrial  habits,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick 

an.  ^1  afflicted.   The  Lieut.-Govemor  highly  approved  of  the  scheme,  but 

8a^^%r  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  entire  adoption.     The  population  of 

Na.t;al  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  125,000,  of  whom  115,000  were  Zulu 

le^xxgees.     Such  was  the  tyranny  of  the  Zulu  King  Panda,  that  were  it 

not  that  the  bringing  of  cattle  across  the  frontier  was  forbidden,  *'  his 

vlxole  people  would  leave  him,  take  refuge  in  the  colony  [Natal],  and 

pl^.ce  themselves  under  British  protection."     The  refugees  were  **  most 

dooile  and  manageable."     In  scarcely  a  "single  case  "  had  they  yet 

"^a.llen  into  habits  of  intoxication,"  but  the  great  influx  of  European 

P^I>nlation  was  beginning  to  affect  them.     They  were  learning  Euro- 

P^^ii  "  ways,  and  habits,  and  manners,  and  vices."     They  showed  **  a 

§ro^t  aptitude  for  labour  and  willingness  to  work,"  and  had  **  the  very 

greatest  respect  for  law  and  constituted  authority."     But  the  great 

obstacle  to  their  conversion  was  that  "  they  practise  fearful  abomiua- 

tions,  and  love  to  have  it  so."  The  Bishop  was  present  at  the  reception 

o'^xaibassadors  from  Panda,  also  at  a  native  war  dance — a  sight  **  painful 

J^^   humiliating.      The  men  looked  more  like  demons  than  human 

beings." 

On  leaving  Natal  the  Bishop  was  accompanied  by  three  Kafiir  guides, 

*J  "vrhom  he  imparted  some  religious  instruction.      They  said  that  in 

^^ir  ignorant  state  **  they  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  a  Great  Preserver, 

Jfierent  from  and  above  their  gods,  who  had  been  their  ancestors.** 

*^ying  to  God,  they  said,  was  **  like  going  to  their  chief  and  asking  him 

J^  forgive  them  any  fault,*'  but  they  "  expressed  astonishment  at  being 

^*d  that  God  forgave  those  who  were  sorry  for  sin  and  left  off  sinning. 

^^1*7  few  chiefs  ever  did  this."  During  Sunday  service  they  doubled 

•J^^inselves  up  close  beside  the  Christians,  and  put  their  carosses  over 

/Jj^iir  faces  while  the  Bishop  offered  the  prayers  of  the  Church.     "  In 

J^is  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  cold  mdeed  must  he 

^  'Who  prays  not  fervently  and  frequently,  *  Thy  kingdom  come  *  "  [2]. 

g.      In  1853  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Fearne  was  placed  at  Richmond — a  newly- 

^^ixied  district    with  a  rapidly-increasing  population  of  immigrants 

^^^  England ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Methuen,  two  catechists,  and  an 

^^*iculturist  were  sent  to  form  a  Missionary  settlement  among  the 

^^^ives  according  to  Bishop  Gray's  plan  [3].    The  Society  also  pro- 

^ted  the  formation  of  Natal  into  a  separate  Bishopric,  contributing 


^  -9^00  to  the  endowment,  which  through  its  representations  to  the 
^^lonial  Bishoprics  Council  was  completed  by  that  body  [4].  The 
^^^t  Bishop,  Dr.  J.  W.  Colenso,  was  consecrated  in  England  on. 
^^ember  80,  1853,  and  landed  at  Durban  on  January  30,  1854. 
'^r  spending  ten  weeks  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  his  Diocese,  he 
^Uned  to  England  to  procure  additional  fellow-labourers  and 
'Uniary  means  to  carry  out  his  plans  [5].  In  May  1855  he  was 
'  *     in  his  diocese,  and  during  the  next  eight  years  he  received  fwad. 
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administered  substantial  aid  from  the  Society,  eleven  Missionaries^ 
being  aided  and  the  annual  expenditure  raised  to  £1,800  [6]. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Methuen  returned  to  England  in  1854,  and  the 
location  of  the  proposed  Native  Industrial  Institution  was  removed 
from  Umkomas'  Dnft  to  Ekukanyeni  [="  place  of  light "],  within  six 
miles  of  Maritzburg,  where  a  farm  containing  4,000  acres  of  land  was 
assigned  to  the  Mission  contiguous  to  the  Bishop's  residence. 
Preliminary  services  were  held  at  Ekukanyeni  by  the  Bevs.  Dr. 
Callaway  and  B.  Bobebtson  in  1855,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Fearne  (Dec.  1855- Jan.  1856)  the  Industrial 
School  was  opened  on  January  81,  1856,  with  19  children,  brought 
by  their  heathen  parents  and  friends  to  the  number  of  100  [7]. 

The  Bishop  (known  to  the  natives  as  **  Sobantu*')  now  became 
the  principal  Missionary  at  this  station,  and  the  Institution  soon  proved 
"  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  set  on  foot  in  this  Diocese,  by  the 
Society,  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Native  people." 
Children  of  several  Chiefs  were  admitted,  including  Umkungo,  son  and 
heir  of  Panda.  The  first  baptism  took  place  in  1857,  and  two  years 
later  the  number  of  pupils  had  risen  to  51,  of  whom  9  were  girls  [8]. 
Successful  beginnings  of  Missionary  work  among  the  natives  were 
also  made  at  Maritzburg  in  1854  (by  Dr.  Callaway^,  Durban  1855,  and 
Ekufundisweni  (or  Umlazi)  1856  (by  Bev.  B.  Bobertson),  Ladysmith 
1856  (by  Mr.  Barker),  Springvale  (or  Umkomanzi)  1858  (by  Dr. 
Callaway),  and  Bichmond  about  1858  (by  Mr.  Taylor)  [9]. 

At  the  Umlazi  in  1856,  the  Natal  Government  '*  according  to  the 
custom  *' which  it  had  *' adopted  with  the  Missions  of  all  religioas 
bodies  in  this  Colony,"  granted  a  homestead  of  500  acres  for  the 
support  of  the  Mission,  and  set  apart  in  connection  with  it  a  farm  of 
5,000  acres,  out  of  which  small  freeholds  were  to  be  granted  to  such  ' 
Kaffirs  as  might  be  recommended  by  the  Missionaries.  The  first  con- 
firmation of  Kaffirs  in  Natal  took  place  at  this  ^station — Ekufundisweni 
[="  place  of  teaching  '*] — on  June  4,  1856,  when  three  converts  and  a 
white  man  were  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  some  100  heathen  [10]. 

From  the  Bichmond  district,  which  included  Byrne  and  Little 
Harmony,  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Fearne  reported  in  1855  that  until  the 
Society  provided  a  clergyman  '*  the  whole  of  the  population  were  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.  Sabbaths  were  to  a  great  extent  almost  forgotten ; 
•  •  •  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  rising  generation  wonld 
differ  httle  from  the  Heathen  population  around  them  save  in  their 
colour  and  language  '*  [11].  More  than  this,  the  neglect  of  the  settlers 
tended  to  demoralise  the  natives,  as  was  seen  by  the  feust  that  whereas 
in  1850  drunkenness  was  almost  unknown  among  the  latter,  a  few 

J  ears  later  it  had  become  one  of  ''  their  worst  vices."  Mr.  Barker  of 
ladysmith,  whom  they  regarded  *'  as  a  sort  of  chief,"  made  it  a  role 
to  fine  each  man  for  being  drunk  2$.  Qd.^  and  each  woman  for  fighting 
2^.  6d.f  which  sums  were  readily  paid  by  the  offenders  towards  bniUUng 
a  schoolroom  [11a]. 

While  in  Maritzburg,  Dr.  Callaway  was  attached  to  St.  Andrew's 

*  Messrs.  J.  Qreen,  T.  G.  Fearne  (see  above),  and  H.  Callaway  (1S54  SeeX  B.  BobatW" 
son  (1856  &c.),  W.  O.  Newnham  (1857  &c.),  C.  S.  Grubbe  (1858  ^o.),  W.  Bvagk  (1868  Att.>i 
T.  Barker  (1858  Ac),  J.  Walton  (1858  &c.),  A.  W.  L.  Kivett  (1869  ^c),  A.  " 
(1860),    [See  pp.  e9^-e>l 
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— the  first  charcli  completed  in  Natal — and  undertook  by  permission  of 
the  Government  the  education  of  a  youth  who,  three  years  before^ 
being  then  about  the  age  of  nine,  had  been  taught  to  smoke  insango^ 
a  species  of  hemp,  and,  becoming  temporarily  deranged,  had  killed  his 
own  father  and  one  or  two  other  Kaffirs.  But  for  the  interference  of 
the  EngUsh  magistrate,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
imprisonment,  he  would  have  been  killed  by  his  tribe,  from  whom  he 
was  now  an  outcast;  but  under  Dr.  Callaway's  influence  WiUiam 
Ngcwensa  became  some  years  later  one  of  the  first  two  South  African 
natives  to  receive  ordination  in  the  Anghcan  Church  [12]. 

The  Cathedral,  Maritzburg  (under  the  Eev.  J.  Green)  was  opened 
for  service  on  Lady  Day,  1857,  and  consecrated  on  the  2ud  July,  the 
whole  of  the  nine  clergymen  of  the  diocese  being  present  [13]. 

In  1858  a  Conference  of  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  was 
convened  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  Synod.  Four 
clergymen  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  but  a  **  Church  Council  *' 
was  organised,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Maritzburg  on  July  13» 
1868  [14]. 

The  progress  of  the  Church  in  Natal,  which  had  been  full  of  hope 
and  encouragement,  was  arrested  a  few  years  later  by  divisions,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  felt.  In  1863  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Society  to  withhold  its  confidence  from  Bishop  Colenso,  until  he 
should  be  "  cleared  from  the  charges  notoriously  incurred  by  him  '*  by 
reason  of  certain  pubhcations.  Such  was  the  advice  of  its  President^ 
Archbishop  Longley,  given  at  its  request  and  after  conference  *'  with 
his  episcopal  brethren  ** ;  and  consequently  the  Society  on  February  20^ 
1863,  decided  to  postpone  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  election  as  a  vice- 
president,  and  meanwhile  to  entrust  the  administration  of  its  grants 
to  the  diocese  to  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  Maritz- 
burg, the  two  Archdeacons,  and  two  laymen  [15]. 

Three  years  having  passed  without  a  refutation  or  withdrawal  of 

the  charges,  the  Society  on  May  18,  1866,  formally  agreed  that  none 

of  its  Missionaries  should  be  subject  to  Bishop  Colenso,  and  that  under 

the  existing  circumstances  they  should  communicate  with  the  Society 

through  the  Natal  Committee,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  should 

he  requested  to  give  such  episcopal  superintendence  and  supply  for  the 

tune  such  episcopal  ministrations  as  he  could  afford  or  obtain  from 

My  other  of  the  South  African  Bishops*  [16].     Previously  to  this 

decision  Bishop  Colenso  had  been  excommunicatedf  by  order  of  the 

^th  African  Bishops  [17] ;  but  the  secular  courts  upheld  his  position^ 

^  that  those  clergy  not  submitting  to  him  were  ejected  from  their 

^Urches  and  deprived  of  all  benefit  in  the  Church  property  held  m 

*ni8t  by  him  [18]. 

^^^^In  January  1880  the  Society  reaffirmed  the  resolutions  by  which  it  ceased  to 
T^c^Knite  the  episcopal  authority  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  recorded  its  determination  to 
rvrJMold  and  maintain  the  sole  episcopal  authority  of  Bishop  Macrorie  within  the 
^^^Ony  of  Natal,  as  committed  to  him  bv  the  Church  in  South  Africa."  This  action  was 
^^^«nd  necetnry  by  the  fact  that  a  clergyman  had  gone  out  from  England  with  the 
p^^^cition  of  acting  ministerially  under  Dr.  Colenso  as  Bishop  within  the  Colony,  and  had 
^Qiidy  dedaied  that  in  so  domg  he  had  received  the  good  wishes  and  encouragement . 

^^^ninent  perBons  in  England  [16a]. 
Ii^^"^  Die  sentence  of  exooxnmunicataon  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  Decern^ 
j^    16,  1805,  was  published   in   the  Cathedral  Church  of   Maritzburg   on   Sondk'f^ 
7, 1866  [17a]. 
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Out  of  the  fourteen  S.P.G.  Missionaries  in  Natal  in  1866  only  one, 
viz.,  the  Rev.  A.  Tonnesen,  so  far  sympathised  with  Bishop  Colenso's 
views  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Society  to  terminate  his  engage- 
ment [19]. 

For  the  others  an  episcopal  visit  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Orange  River  in  1867  at  the  Society's  expense  [20] ;  and  on  St.  Paul's 
Pay  1869  an  orthodox  Bishop,  Dr.  W.  K.  Macrorie,  was  consecrated 
at  Capetown  for  Natal  and  Zululand,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Maritzburg.  The  Bishops  of  Grahamstown,  Orange  River,  and  St. 
Helena  travelled  respectively  1,200,  1,800,  and  2,500  miles  in  order  to 
be  present. 

"  I  hope,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  "  that  any  of  our  brethren  who  do  not 
agree  in  the  wisdom  of  oar  act  will  at  least  believe  that  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  depth  of  the  convictions  of  the  Bishops 
of  this  province  as  to  their  duty  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  their  people  in  Hub 
matter."  *'  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  protest,  but  .  .  .  though  town  and 
country  were  canvassed,  120  names  only  out  of  a  population  of  40,000  were 
obtained."  "  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  of  other  religious  bodies 
desired  by  their  presence  with  us  on  that  day  to  shew  to  the  world  that  they  were 
of  one  heart  with  us  in  that  matter  "  [21]. 

The  Society  recorded  its  **  thankfulness "  for  the  consecration, 
having  already  promoted  the  raising  of  a  new  Episcopal  Endow^ment 
Fund  [22]. 

On  February  16, 18C9,  about  800  persons  assembled  at  St.  Saviour's 
€hurch,  Maritzburg,  to  welcome  Bisliop  Macrorie,  and  on  his  arrival 
(in  the  evening)  a  sers'ice  was  at  once  held.  His  presence  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  clergy,  and  by  "  his  kind  conciliatory  action  coupled 
with  his  determination  to  avoid  the'  bitterness  of  controversy  ...  he 
*  .  .  won  friends  on  all  sides"  [28]. 

Of  the  Diocesan  Synod  which  met  in  July  the  Bishop  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  something  to  bless  God  for  through  one's  life,  that  one  has  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding  over  an  assembly  comprising  all  shades  of  opinion  within  the 
Church,  when  the  tokens  of  God's  presence  were  so  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
perfect  harmony  that  reigned,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  some  of  the 
^juestions  that  came  before  us  and  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  men's  convictions 
about  them.  Dr.  Callaway  was  an  immense  comfort  and  blessing  :  he  is  working 
most  heartily  with  me,  and  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  is  held  throughout 
the  colony  will  tend  to  win  respect  for  the  cause  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself." 

The  Bishop  was  much  interested  in  the  Springvale  Mission,  where  he 
preached  to  a  mixed  congregation  of  white  and  black  and  to  a  larg^ 
native  congregation.  Dr.  Callaway  interpreting.     "  The  attention  an 
devout  manner  of  the  people  "  were  impressive.    The  responses  we 
fully  given,  and  the  Kafiir  hymns,  some  of  them  translations  by  D 
•Callaway,  some  compositions  of  one  of  the  native  teachers  " 
to  be  very  popular  and  were  most  heartily  sung*'  [24].     Since 
disconnection  of  Bishop  Colenso  from  the   Society,  Springvale 
become  the  most  important  of  its  native  missions  in  Natal. 
Callaway  began  his  operations  there  in  1858  with  ten  persons,  **  in 
utter  wilderness,  about  25  miles  from  any  European  settlement," 
"  no  buildings  of  any  kind."    His  first  service  was  **  held  und 
tree,"  and  his  "  whole  congregation  consisted  of  the  man  who 
prepared  the  place  for  worship."    Four  years  later  there  were 
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residencs  (43  baptized),  who  in  church,  hospice,  school,  and  workshop, 
were  being  instructed  in  spiritual  and  temporal  things.  On  week-days  . 
the  community  were  roused  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  at  6  a.m. 
Then  followed  morning  prayer  at  7.80,  breakfast  at  8,  Kaffir  Ser\dce  at 
9,  the  average  attendance  being  60.  On  Sundays  there  were  three 
services.  In  the  morning  the  Missionary  addressed  them  in  a  familiar 
extempore  discourse,  in  the  afternoon  the  instruction  was  catechetical, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  Day  were  explained 
and  those  present  were  invited  to  ask  questions  [25], 

In  1860  a  printing  press  was  established  at  the  Mission,  and  was 
worked  under  the  sanction  of  support  from  the  Natal  Government,  the 
object  of  the  undertaking  being  (1)  **  to  supply  to  all  persons  studying- 
the  language  a  mass  of  reading  in  pure  idiomatic  Zulu  *'  (some  forty 
natives  took  part  in  the  work  of  dictating  the  narratives  which  were 
printed) ;  (2)  '*  to  issue  translations  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
and  useful  books."  Portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  issued  in  1866, 
and  these  were  followed  by  other  important  publications*  [26] . 

Ofifshoots  of  the  Mission  were  planted  at  Highflats  in  1864  (under 

Mr.  T.  Button)  [27]  andin  Griqualand  East  in  1871.   [See  pp.  811-12.} 

To  the  Springvale  Mission  also  the  Anglican  Church  owes  two  of 

her  first  three  South  African  native  deacons — Umpengula  Mbanda 

and  William  Ngcwensa — who  after  careful  and  thorough  theological 

training  from  Dr.  Callaway,  were  ordained  on  December  24, 1871 1  [28]. 

When  their  fellow  Kaffirs  at  Springvale  saw  them  with  surplice  and 

Btole  they  were  astonished,  and  as  William  came  out  of  church  after 

the  first  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  which  he  had  assisted,  "  the 

people  gathered  around  him   with   much   warmth  of  affection  and 

shaking  of  hands,  and  some  of  the  old  women  kissed  his  hands — a 

mark  of  great  respect  "  [29]. 

Dr.  Callaway  continued  in  charge  of  Springvale  until  his  appoint- 

JDent  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.   John's,  Ka£fraria,  in  1873.     Many  of 

his  old  flock  followed  him  to  his  new  home,  but  the  permanence  of 

tte  Missions  at  Springvale  and  Highflats  was  secured  by  his  making 

07er  to  the  Church  in  1876  his  private  property  at  those  stations  [80]. 

In  1875  a  Mission  was  opened  among  a  tribe  of  Basutos  in  the 

Estcourt  district  by  Mr.  Stewart,  at  the  request  of  their  Chief  Hlubi, 

^^  principal  men  of  the  tribe  undertaking  to  contribute  Is,  monthly 

for  every  person,  adult  or  child,  attending  the  school ;  and  thus  the 

'^Stially  large  outlay  for  buildings  on  the  commencement  of  a  Mission 

J^B  avoided  by  the  practical  way  in  which  the  people  demonstrated 

•*^e  reality  of  their  wish  for  instruction  [81].    (Since  1880  this  Mission^ 

St.  Augustine's"  has  been  carried  on  in  Zululand,  where  the  tribe 

'amoved  after  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.    [See  p.  840.]) 

^^  Summarising  the  progress  which  had  been  made  during  the  first' 

*Welve  years  of  his  Episcopate,  Bishop  Macrorie  stated  in  1881  that  the- 

x^TUnber  of  Clergy  had  risen  from  11  to  28,  the  churches  from  8  to  22 — 

^glxtmore  being  in  course  of  erection  or  projected — and  the  parsonages 

«ox]Q  1  to  11,  and  that  £8,600— £600  of  which  came  from  the  Society— 

•  J'oTligt,fMpp.S08-4. 

t  "They  are  the  first  natives  that  have  been  ordained  in  this  colony  (wrote  Dr. 
V*Jj*'^y),  '*  fluid  I  believe  only  one  native  has  ever  before  been  ordained  in  Soath  Africa,. 
«  w  diocese  of  Grahamstown  by  the  late  Bishop  "  [26a]. 
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Iiad  been  raised  towarde  the  endowment  of  the  Clergy.  Thia  is  ex- 
tilnsive  of  6  clmrclies  and  8  parsonages  still  in  possession  of  the 
<k>leDBoites,  bnt  which  it  ia  hoped  may  eTentuall;  revert  to  the  Chuieh. 
"The  fruits  of  the  Bociety's  asdstance  may  be  thankfully  recognised  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  dioceBe,"  he  added  [82]. 

Among  the  Hindn  coolies  in  Natal  (of  whom  there  are  now  [1693] 
42,000)  Mission  work  was  begun  at  Isipingo  and  the  Umzinto  in 
1864-6  [88] ;  bnt  the  claims  of  the  settlers  and  Kaffirs  prevented  any 
continuous  and  worthy  effort  until  1884  [84]. 

Since  then  special  Coolie  Missions  have  been  organised,  which,  with 
Darban  as  the  centre,  are  extending  throughout  the  diocese.  These 
Missions  are  under  the  general  auperintendeuce  of  the  Bev.  L.  Booth, 
M.D.,  who  gave  up  hia  practice  as  a  physician  in  order  to  devote  him- 
oeif  to  this  work.  Visiting  India  in  1890  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
two  Tamil  Clergymen  to  minister  to  the  Tamils  who  form  more  than 
one  half  of  the  coolies  in  Natal.  The  medical  department  has  put  the 
Mission  "  in  touch  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Indian  people." 
while  the  establishment  of  scliools  for  the  children  has  led  to  the 
baptism  of  parents  as  well  as  pupils,  and  the  work,  both  among  the 
Tamil  and  the  Hindi  speaking  people,  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  [85], 
Though  Hindu  temples  have  been  erected  in  Nat&l,  caste  has  lost 
its  hold  on  the  coohes,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  eon- 
verts  "  abroad  in  goldfields  have  influenced  others  to  become  Chris- 
tians" [35o]. 

After  Bishop  Colenso's  death  [in  1663]  protracted  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  a  small  section  of  the  colonists  to  per- 
petuate division  by  appointment  of  a  succesaor  to  him  [86].  Several 
of  his  Clergy  have  been  reconciled  to  the  Church  [37],  and  partly  with 
the  hope  of  rcaniting  the  Diocese  under  one  reoogiused  Bishop.  Dr. 
Macrorie  in  1892  resigned  the  See  [88]. 

Statibticb.— In  NaUl  (arem,  BO.JBl  ■qaam  miles),  where  (1B19-M)  the  Society  bu 
SBsisled  in  maintajning  »2  MisHonuieB  snd  pluiting  8fl  Central  StatioDB  (■>  detaobd 
oa  pp.  80S^),  there  txe  now  GeS.SlO  inhabituits,  of  whom  9,360  tit  CoDUnimioaati; 
nndec  the  cue  of  63  ClergTmen  and  a  Bishop,  [Sr«  p.  7BE ;  tee  alto  the  Tkbls  on 
p.  884.] 


B,  pp.  ar-Bl ;  B.  IBE7,  p.  as ;  B.  lua^ 
pp.  84-e ;  'b.  isse,  p.  ei'  [8]  B.  isee,  pp.  ss-e ;  b  ise?,  pp.  ss-e ;  b.  lass,  pp.  s<-« ; 

It.  1869,  p.  aa ;  U.F.  IBSS,  pp.  69,  IM  ;  Q.F.,  Oct.  I8GT ;  q.P.,  April  IBBl.  |10)  Biakop 
ColenBo'B  Joomal,  in  M,P.  1857,  pp.  E-7.      [11]   B.  IBGS,  p.  B7.      [Uo]    QJ^    AfA 

isse,  p.  i.   [IS]  B.  isse,  pp.  ss-s ;  ud  tm  p.  aae  ot  Uui  book.   [IS]  &  isas,  p.  ea; 

[14]  B,  1866,  p.  98.  [18]  Jo.,  V.  «,  pp.  BlS-lB;  J  MS9.,  V.  3,  pp.  78-9;  R.  ISS^ 
pp.  80-1.  [181  Jo.,  V.  *»,  pp.  aaO-8 :  lee  aUo  do.,  pp.  167-8,  188-1,  197-200  ;  and  & 
1866,  p.  98.     [16o]  Jo.,  V.  BS,  pp.  398-800,  e04-E  ;  M.F.  1880,  pp.  .1IMU.     [17]  Jo.,  T.  O^ 


p.aiO;  J  M8S.,V,  11,  p.  809.    [I7a]  Jo.,  V.  «,  p.  910;  J  MS3.,  V.  11,  p,  809;  1 
irUM.  n.  80.    [18]  B.  1888,  pp.  6S-9.    [19]  Jo.,  V.  18,  pp.  910-11.     [30j  Jo,  V.  6U,  n.  « 
r,  p.  Oa.     [31]  J  M83.,  V.  11,  pp.  881-8 ;  B.  1SB0,  pp.   7a-3.    [22]  Jo.,  Y.  I 


pp.  166,  386-7  ;  JM39.,V.  a,pp.  S09,  863;  V.  11,  pp.  871,  879-80.  [331  H.  1861*,  p.  71. 
[34]  B.  1869,  pp.  77-8.  [36]  M.P.  1863,  pp.  *l-9:  aea  also  M.F.  1BB3,  pp-  al»-«T, 
S61M11,  977-83;  M.P.  1860,  p.  1169;  M.F.  1863,  pp.  lOB-8,  IaiM'2;  Bound  I'duipUeta^ 
"AIr£calB7*,"  No.  7,  pp.  1-7.  [SB]  M.F,  1866,  pp.66,  St-I,  HW-7;  K.  18«8,_p.  100. 
[aea]  M.F.  1B73,  p.  08.  [37]  B.  1B6S-1,  p.  68.  [38]  Jo.,  T.  Gl,  pp.  SUr-Ai  KJ.  IST^ 
Pp.B8,10i.    £38]  B,  1871,pp.T7-«;M.F,  lS73,p.lOG,    [80]  B.  1BT8,  pp.  SS-1  i  B.  IBTT. 
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p.  UL  rSl]  R.  1876,  pp.  5ft-7.  [82]  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  890 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  68-9.  {3S]  R.  1866, 
p.  98;  R.  1866,  pp.  98,  101;  R.  1807,  p.  85.  [34]  R.  1875,  p.  54;  R.  1878,  p.  55;  R. 
1888,  p.  61 ;  R.  1884,  p.  66  ;  Annual  Retnrn  of  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Jan.  5, 1893.  [35J  R.  1884, 
p.  66 ;  R.  1885,  p.  60 ;  R.  1886,  p.  72 ;  R.  1887,  p.  71 ;  R.  1889,  p.  86 ;  R.  1890,  pp.  52,  88 ; 
B.  1891,  pp.  99-108.  [86a]  R.  1891,  pp.  102-8.  [86]  R.  1886,  p.  72.  [87]  Jo.,  Y.  6$, 
pp.  887-8 ;  R.  1882,  p.  64  ;  R.  1886,  p.  72.    [88]  R.  1891,  p.  98  ;  J  MSS.,  V.  24,  p.  276. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

ZULULAND. 

ZuLULAXD  lies  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  Natal,  from  which  it  is 
veparaied  by  the  Riyer  Tngela.  In  the  bepnning  of  the  present  century  it  api)ear8  to 
hare  been  peopled  by  a  warlike  tribe  of  Kaffirs  from  the  north,  led  by  "  Tyaka "  or 
**  ChAka,"  who  had  two  half-brothers,  "  Dingane  "  or  "  Dingaan  "  and  "  Mpanda  "  or 
'*  Panda."  Dingaan  murdered  and  succeeded  Chaka  in  1828;  but  by  the  emigrant 
Dutch  of  Natal  was  deposed  in  1839  in  favour  of  Panda,  at  whoso  death  in  1878 
Cetywayo  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Cotywayo  hated  the  Boers,  and  after  the  annex* 
ation  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  Britisli  transferred  his  enmity  to  the  new  Government. 
Tnroables  arose  which  led  to  the  Zulu  War  of  1879,  in  which  the  British,  after  suffering 
a  xererse  at  Isandhlwana,  shatter^  the  military  power  of  the  Zulus.  Cetywayo  WM 
deposed  and  the  country  divided  into  18  districts  under  independent  chiefs  holding; 
cffioe  by  the  gift  of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  arrangement  failed ;  and  in  1888  a  part 
of  his  former  kingdom  was  restored  to  Cetywayo,  a  small  dintrict  assigned  to  Usibepn 
(one  oi  the  18  chiefs),  and  the  remainder  constituted  a  native  resor\'o  under  British 
soperrision.  Cetywayo  was  soon  overthrown  by  Usibcpu,  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
resenre,  died  there  in  1884.  Thither  in  turn  Usibepu  was  driven  by  the  Usutus,  aided  bj 
Boer  adventurers,  who  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land  in  which  they  established  "  The 
New  Republic  "  (area,  2,854  square  miles).  Further  civil  divisions  were  prevented  by 
the  formal  annexation  of  the  remainder  of  Zululand  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  Zulus,  in  May  1887.  The  present  seat  of  the  Government  is  at  Eshowe. 
The  area  of  the  British  possessions  is  8,900  square  miles,  including  St.  Lucia  Bay 
district,  which  was  ceded  by  Panda  in  1848,  and  formally  taken  possession  of  in  1884. 

In  1837  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  establish  a 
Mission  in  Zululand.  Near  the  capital,  Unkunkinglove,  their  Missionary,  the  Rev.  F. 
Oweo,  his  wife,  and  sister  laboured  four  months  amidst  scenes  of  cruelty  and  death ;  but 
withdrew  in  February  1888,  after  witnessing  the  massacre  of  a  party  of  Dutch  Boers  by 
Dingaan. 

The  O.M.S.  attempt  not  being  renewed  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
S.P.O.  to  plant  the  Church  in  Zululand — a  country  which  for  nearly 
another  fifty  years  continued  to  be  ''  one  of  the  cruel  habitations  of  the 
earth.'*  It  has  been  estimated  that  Chaka,  Dingaan,  and  Panda, 
caufled  between  them  in  their  wars  and  private  massacres  the  deaths 
of  a  million  of  human  beings  [1].  In  the  words  of  Panda  '*  the  whole 
race  of  Senzangakona,  ever  since  we  came  to  light,  are  inhunzi  egwebayo 
[apnahing  bull]:  we  are  always  killing  one  another"  [2].  In  1857, 
Umknngo,  son  and  heir  of  Panda,  was  placed  by  the  Governor  of  Natal 
at  the  S^.G.  Institution,  Ekukanyeni,  Natal,  for  education  [8],  and  in 
response  to  representations  from  iBishop  Colenbo  the  Society  in  April 
1859  stated  that  it  was  prepared  to  allow  a  temporary  grant  of  £400 
•year  to  a  Mission  under  him  to  the  country  of  Panda  [4].  On  Sep- 
tember 12  in  that  year  the  Bishop  set  out  from  Natal  on  a  visit  to 
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Panda,  taking  with  him  seven  Kaffirs — four  of  whom  were  Christians. 
The  following  Sunday  (September  18)  they  knelt  down  in  Zululand 
to  lift  up  their  "voices  together  in  prayer  and  praise.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England"  had  "been  used  in 
the  native  tongue  on  this  side  of  the  Tukela."  The  Rev.  R.  Robertson 
(also  from  Natal)  joined  them  at  the  Umlalazi  (September  20),  and  at 
Emmangweni  they  had  an  interview  with  Cetywayo,  "  a  fine  handsome 
young  fellow,  of  about  .  .  .  thirty  years  of  age  .  .  .  ^vith  a  very  pleasant 
smile  and  good-humoured  face,  and  a  strong  deep  voice."  A  few  days 
later  (September  28)  the  Bishop  thus  describes  his  first  reception  by 
Panda  at  Nodwengu — 

"  The  King  has  sent  for  me,  saying  that  '  his  council  of  indunas  was  dispersed, 
but  that  he  was  very  unwell ;  he  would  speak  ^ith  me,  however,  for  a  few  moments, 
and  take  off  the  edge  of  his  appetite.'  I  went  with  William  .  .  .  and  at  length 
entered  a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  enormous  hut.  .  .  .  Under  the  fence 
of  the  little  inclosure  sat  the  King,  much  like  in  face  to  the  picture  in  Angas's  book, 
but  in  person  not  near  so  stout  as  he  is  there  repiesented.  ...  He  was  quite 
alone,  naked,  but  for  the  ordinary  cincture  about  the  loins  .  .  .  and  a  blue  blanket 
thrown  about  him.  I  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  him  and  remained  silent 
some  minutes,  looking  at  him,  and  he  at  me.  Then  as  he  seemed  waiting  for  me 
to  begin,  I  said,  '  Good  day,  Panda.'  '  Yes,  good  day  to  you.'  *  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  that  you  are  sick  to-day.'  '  Yes,  I  am  very  sick.  I  have  been  sitting  a  long 
time  with  my  indunas,  and  my  body  is  wearied  out.'  '  In  the  first  place,  Monase 
salutes  you,  and  Masala  (Sikoto's  mother),  and  Sikoto,  and  Umkungo,  they  salute 
you  very  much.'  The  old  man's  face  instantly  grew  sad,  and  his  eyes  filled  witl» 
tears.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  for  emotion  for  some  time.  When  he  was  a 
little  recovered  "I  said,  *  And  here  is  a  letter  which  Umkungo  has  written  with  his 
own  hand.'  ...  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said,  but  with  all 
possible  civility,  *  Unamanga  ! ' — in  plain  English,  '  You  are  a  liar  1 ' — rather  a 
strong  word  for  a  bishop  to  receive.  I  assured  him  that  it  was  Umkungo's  own 
work  .  .  .  and  the  poor  father  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  turning  the  letter  over 
in  his  hand,  and  saying,  *  And  Umkungo  has  written  all  this.'  I  .  .  .  read  half  a. 
page,  when  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand  to  look  at  it  and  weep  again.  He  apologised 
to  me  for  crying  and  asked  about  the  boy  most  tenderly." 

Throughout  this  and  subsequent  interviews  there  was  **a  most 
touching  exhibition  of  the  King's  tender  feelings  as 'husband  and 
father,"  and  a  site  for  a  Mission  station  was  readily  granted  at  Kwa 
Magwaza,  *'  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  spot."  During  the  Bishop's 
stay  at  Nodwengu  services  were  held  and  Missionary  pictures  exhibited, 
two  of  the  native  boys  he  brought  being  selected  to  read  the  lesson  at 
the  opening  service,  and  thus  being  "  the  first  to  publish  the  Word  of 
Life  among  the  Zulus."  The  need  of  a  Mission  in  the  district  was- 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  was  living  near  the 
King's  kraal  a  white  man  who  had  "  adopted  Kafir  fashions  entirely.'* 
Panda  had  given  him  a  wife,  and  he  wore  no  more  clothing  than  a 
native.  "What  an  impression  of  the  English"  (said  the  Bishop) 
**  must  be  conveyed  by  the  numerous  characters  who  are  to  be  fonna 
both  in  tlie  colony  and  without  it,  causing  their  country  and  their 
supposed  reHgion  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  heathen ! "  An* 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  two  Englishmen  from  Natal 
whom  the  Bishop  met  at  Nodweni,  and  who  with  their  native 
servants  attended  service  held  in  the  precincts  of  the  King's  kraaL 
From  one  of  these,  Mr.  Ogle,  a  man  well  known  in  the  early  history 
of  Natal,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Zulus,  the  Bishop 
received  a  "  very  different  version"  of  the  massacre  of  the  Boers  in 
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1888  "  from  what  is  commonly  received."  According  to  Mr.  Ogle  the 
act  was  the  result  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  threats  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers.  Before  parting  from  Panda  the  Bishop  was  "reduced  to 
extremity  for  presents  for  the  people,"  and  having  exhausted  his 
"blankets,  coloured  neckerchiefs,  knives,  and  scissors,"  he  was 
"obliged  to  make  presents  of  matches  and  pills  I  "  which  last  were 
"begged  in  case  there  should  arise  at  any  future  time  a  pain  of 
some  kind."  Finally  the  King  "  asks  for  three  tin  pannikins  and  a 
frying  pan"  in  place  of  a  gridiron,  and,  his  wishes  having  been 
gratified,  the  Mission  party  leave  Nodwengu  on  October  4  "  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  kindness  .  .  .  received  .  .  .  and  a  real  esteem  and  pity 
for  him,"  from  what  they  had  seen  of  his  character  [5]. 

After  his  return  the  Bishop  proposed  resigning  the  See  of  Natal 

and  going  to  Zululand  as  a  "  simple  Missionary"  in  episcopal  orders. 

In  the  event  of  his  doing  so  the  Society  undertook  to  support  him 

with  &  liberal  grant  ;*  but  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  sent  the 

Bev.  B.  BoBERTSON  [6].     Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bobertson  and  a  few 

converted  Zulus,  Mr.  Bobertson  removed  from  Natal  to  Kwamagwaza 

in  September  1860  [7J.     In  reporting  their  arrival  he  wrote  :  "  The 

joyous,  rapturous  greeting  which  awaited  us  here  more  than  repaid 

idl  it  had  cost  us  leaving  the  Umlazi.     Not  only  on  Sundays,  but 

every  day  we  have  endless  visits  from  the  numerous  people  about  us." 

At  the  first  services  "  they  were  most  attentive  and  tried  to  join  in  the 

singing  and  chanting,  but  they  did  not  scruple  ...  to  make  remarks 

aloud  on  all  that  was  new  to  them."     Their  "simple,  frank,  joyous 

maimer "  was  refreshing  to  the  Missionary'.     They  did  not  know  he 

had  a  wife,  and  the  sight  of  a  lady  "completed  their  ecstasy."     One 

said  "  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  come  to  shine  among  them ;  and 

another  man  pointing  upwards,  said  he  thanked  God  for  bringing  us  to 

them,  and  that  they  should  now  rejoice  and  grow  in  our  presence  that 

others  would  envy  them."   "It  seems  wonderful"  (Mr.  Robertson  added) 

**  Buch  a  people  should  be  living  under  such  a  murderous  system  of 

government — life  is  so  insecure,  yet  they  look  so  happy  and  cheerful 

and  so  willing  to  receive  teaching — home  feelings  so  strong,  and  yet 

one  that  you  may  be  most  familiar  with  may  any  night  be  executed 

by  the  King's  people,  and  you  see  his  face  no  more.     The  whole 

conntry  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  from  the  King  and  his  sons  calling 

the  whole  nation  to  arms— all  must  go  .  .  .  but  the  old,  or  young 

boys  and  women  and  children "  [8].     Mr.   Bobertson  was  cordially 

Teceived  by  both  Panda  and  his  sons,  especially  by  Cety  wayo,  who  was 

described  as  "  a  fine  amiable-looking  young  man,  very  noble  in  his 

appearance."     But  the  Mission  opened  at  a  critical  period  in  Zulu 

^tory,  at  the  decline  of  the  hfe  of  the  old  King  amid  all  the  miseries 

of  a  disputed  succession,  where  generally  the  strongest  wins,  and  the 

son  who  can  destroy  the  most  of  his  family  and  people  gains  the  respect 

«nd  homage  of  his  barbarous  subjects.   Cety  wayo  had  won  this  position 

by  a  succession  of  wars  and  murders,  and  in  1861,  hearing  that  his 

father  was  giving  the  impression  that  a  child  of  six  years  old,  the  son 

of  the  &vourite  queen  at  the  time,  should  be  the  next  King,  he  sent 

tti  impi  which  burnt  down  the  royal  kraal,  assaulted  the  old  King, 

_,  *  X500  per  annnm  for  the  Bishop,  £1,000  per  annum  for  other  MisBionaries,  and 
^MOO  for  buildings  [9]. 

7. 
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destroyed  the  child  and  its  mother,  and  desolated  the  country — the 
destruction  of  wliole  kraals,  even  to  the  little  children,  being  a  common 
occurrence.  Things  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  Natal  Government 
intervened  and  arranged  with  Panda  to  fix  the  suc<5ession  on  Cetywayo 
in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  murders.  Cetywayo's  party  de-  • 
manded  that  Umkongo  should  be  given  up  to  them,  but  this  the  - 
Government  refused  to  do  ri01. 

Througli  these  troubles  the  Mission  passed  unmolested,  and  when  in 
September  18()1  all  its  principal  buildings  were  accidentally  burnt  down, 
the  Zulus  came  from  all  directions  bringing  material  to  repair  the 
damage  [111 

By  the  iiev.  S.  M.  Samuelson,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1861,  the 
Mission  was  made  known  in  18G2  as  far  as  Emapiseni,  a  distance  of 
240  miles,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Amapisa  tribe,  **  whose  people  showed  great  joy  and  surprise  at  hearing, 
for  the  first  time,  a  white  man  talk  their  language  "  [12]. 

In  1805  Mr.  Samuelson  opened  a  new  station,  called  St.  Paurs,  about 
2'4  miles  from  Kwamagwaza.  The  work  which  had  been  carried  on 
zealously  and  effectually  was  interrupted  in  18G8  by  a  persecution  in- 
stigated by  Cetywayo,  who,  although  he  readily  granted  the  site  for  the 
Mission,  withheld  permission  to  the  Zulus  to  become  Christians. 
Among  Mr.  Samuelson's  converts  was  Umfezi,  son  of  a  great  man. 
To  his  relatives  who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  belief  he 
said,  '*  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  God  is  .  .  .  nothing  can  turn  me  away 
from  that.  I  care  nothing  about  my  cows,  my  intended  bride,  and 
other  things.  Take  them  all.  Drag  me  away  or  kill  me  on  the  spot, 
buc  I  will  not  give  up  my  belief."  His  relations  were  so  impressed  by 
his  confession  that  they  too  admitted  the  existence  of  God.  Cetywayo 
and  other  Chiefs  next  sent  men  to  kill  Umfezi,  but  being  hidden  above  . 
the  calico  ceiling  in  the  Mission  House  he  was  not  found.  When  the 
search  was  over  Mr.  Samuelson  sat  down  to  his  harmonium  and 
played  and  sang  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  in  Zulu.  •*  The  Chiefs  • 
became  so  transported'*  (wrote  Mr.  Samuelson)  "that  they  Bwore 
by  their  King  that  we  Missionaries  are  the  only  kings  on  earth.'* 
After  the  impi  left  Mr.  Samuelson  took  Umfezi  by  night  and 
giving  him  the  only  upper  coat  he  possessed,  sent  him  to  Natal 
for  safety.  There  also  he  experienced  ill-treatment  and  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake ;  but  he  continued  steadfast  and  returned  to  St.  Paulas  in 
1869  [13]. 

Previously  to  the  attempt  on  Umfezi  all  the  boys  and  girls  under 
instruction  at  St.  Paul's  were  removed  and  the  work  was  suspended  [14]. 
Persecution  in  various  forms  continued  for  some  years,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  band  of  armed  men  rushed  into  the  Mission  House,  and 
forcing  away  a  young  girl  under  Christian  training  compelled  her  to 
marry  an  old  heathen  man  [15].  On  Easter  Day  1871  Mr.  Samuelfloa 
baptized  five  converts  and  soon  after  fought  with  thirty  heathen  natives 
in  defence  of  a  witch,  who  however  was  t^ken  and  kiUed.  During  the 
previous  thirty  years  the  behef  in  witchcraft  had  greatly  increased  in 
Zululand,  and  the  kilhng  of  persons  as  witches  was  of  frequent  oocor^ 
rence  [IG]. 

In   1869   Zululand   was   formally   placed   under   the    episcopal 
BUf  eiviaion  of  the  Bishop  of  Mabitzburg  [see  p.  882],  and  in  1870  it 
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was  made  a  separate  and  Missionary  Bishopric — for  which  a  small  en- 
dowment  was  raised,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  Miss  Mackenzie,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Mackenzie  of  Zambezi  or  Central  Africa. 
The  first  Bishop  of  Zululand,  Dr.  T.  E.  Wilkinson,  consecrated  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  St.  Mark's  Day  1870  [17],  wrote  from  Kwama- 
gwaza  on  January  30, 1871 : — 

"We  have  an  enormous  field  before  us  here,  terribly  vast  when  measured 
against  the  slender  force  at  hand  to  till  it— a  witness  to  the  Church's  apathy.  ' 
However  we  are  progressing  I  hope  .  .  .  our  immense  distance  from  Durban,  170 
miles  away  here  in  the  wilderness,  separated  from  every  white  man's  habitation  by 
mountainous  country,  and  dependent  upon  everything  upon  a  fortnight's  wagon 
journey  .  .  .  renders  all  such  work  difficult  beyond  calculation,  until  brought  face 
to  face  with  it.  .  .  .  Prince  Cetywayo  has  just  granted  a  site  for  a  Mission  Station 
...  to  the  northwards  of  Kwamagwaza.  .  .  .  There  are  friendly  chiefs  in  this 
district  .  .  .  who  have  invited  us  to  build  amongst  them  and  an  abundant  heathen 
population  untouched  as  yet  by  a  Missionary  "  [18]. 

In  Febmary  twenty-two  converts  were  confirmed,  all  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Communion  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  two  deacons 
received  Priests*  Orders.  The  opening  of  the  new  station  at  Etaleni 
was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson,  who  during  the  next  nine  years 
carried  on  from  the  Transvaal  border  a  Mission  among  the  natives  of 
Swaziland.  [See  p.  343.]  In  April  1871  the  Bishop  visited  Cetywayo,  who 
decided  to  send  his  only  son,  with  the  sons  of  other  great  men,  to 
Kwamagwaza  for  education.  The  erection  of  a  native  college  at  St. 
Mary's  was  begun  in  this  year.  In  the  next  (1872)  the  old  King, 
Panda,  died;  but  Cetywayo  had  long  been  the  real  ruler  of  Zulu- 
land  [18a].  And  in  reality  his  rule  was  unfavourable  for  Missionary 
operations,  it  being  ''unlawful  for  a  Zulu  to  be  a  Christian."  At  his 
installation  as  King  in  1878  he  represented  to  Mr.  Shepstone,  who 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Natal  Government,  that  he  *'  saw  no  good  in 
Missionary  teaching,  although  he  admitted  they  were  good  men  ;  the 
doctrines  they  taught  might  be  applicable  to  white  men  but  ...  a 
Christian  Zulu  was  a  Zulu  spoiled ;  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Mis- 
sioDiuries  all  left  the  country  ;  indeed  he  wished  them  to  leave."  The 
result  of  Mr.  Shepstone's  conversation  with  the  King  was  however 
*'  an  understanding  that  those  [Missionaries]  who  were  already  in  the 
country  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  if  any  of  them  com- 
mitted an  offence  for  which  the  offender  might  be  considered  deserving 
of  expulsion*  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  Government  of  Natal 
and  its  assent  received  before  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out." 
Hr.  Shepstone  ''did  not  consider  it  wise  to  attempt  to  make  any 
urangements  in  favour  of  converts,"  as  he  considered  the  position  of 
ike  Missionaries  and  all  concerned  to  be  so  anomalous  that  sooner  or 
Uto  a  compromise  would  relieve  the  difficulty,  or  Mission  operations 
^rould  have  to  be  given  up  [19]. 

The  resignation  of  Bishop  Wilkinson  in  1875  and  the  delay  in 
^  appointment  of  a  successor  (Dr.  Douglas  McKenzie,  cons. 
1880)  deprived  the  diocese  of  episcopal  guidance  and  counsel  at  a 
^  when  it  was  most  needed  t  [20].    Wars  and  threats  of  violence 

*  The  Zulus  had  no  idea  of  inflioiing  any  pamsbment  npon  a  MiMionary  except  thai 

;^t  Th6  Rer.  J.  W.  Alington  wa«  sent  out  from  England  as  Vicar-General  in  1878,  but 
*«  ia  18TB  [IWa]. 
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caused  several  of  the  Missionaries  in  1877  to  remove  their  Zulu  con- 
verts out  of  the  country.  On  the  stations  of  the  Norwegian  Mission 
some  converts  were  put  to  death,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
two  years  Mission  work  in  Zululand  was  suspended.  All  the  Mis- 
sionaries withdrew — Mr.  Samuelson  being  one  of  the  last  to  quit  his 
post — but  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  one  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  in 
Natal,  accompanied  the  British  expedition  into  Zululand,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  Chaplain  shared  the  defence  of  Rorke*s  Drift  in  1879,  and 
subsequently  in  the  search  for  the  colours  of  H.M.  24th  Regiment  and 
for  the  bodies  of  Lieutenants  Melville  and  Coghill  [21].  His  gallantry 
was  rewarded  by  a  military  chaplaincy. 

At  the  close  of  the  Zulu  War  in  1879  mest  of  the  Missionaries  were 
able  to  return,  some  to  their  ruined  stations,  some  to  begin  work 
afresh  in  new  places.  Many  of  the  native  Christian  refugees  also 
returned,  and  generally  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mission  station 
was  welcomed  as  a  benefit  by  the  heathen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  buildings  at  St.  Paulas  and  Kwamagwaza  were  almost  utterly 
destroyed  [22]. 

Fresh  hindrances  awaited  the  Missionaries  in  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
*'  settlement "  of  the  country  [see  p.  386],  by  which  the  lands  given  to 
the  Church  by  Cetywayo  and  his  predecessor  were  confiscated,  and  the 
newly-appointed  Chiefs  were  declared  to  have  the  right  to  resume  occu- 
pation of  any  land  they  might  assign  for  Mission  sites.  Against  this 
arrangement  the  Society  (October  80,  1879)  appealed  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  whose  subsequent  annexation  of  Zululand  has,  it  is 
hoped,  ended  all  doubt  as  to  the  tenure  of  Mission  property  [28]. 

In  December  1879  the  Bishop  of  Maritzburg,  accompanied  by 
Archdeacon  Usherwood,  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  and  Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
held  a  funeral  service  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  on  the 
battlefield  of  Isandhlwana,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  Memorial  Church 
which  should  be  both  a  monument  to  the  dead  and  the  centre  of  a 
new  Mission  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  As  a  reward  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  British  the  Basuto  Chief  Hlubi  of  Natal  was  granted  this  district. 
He  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  ruins  of  the  Norwegian  Mission 
premises,  and  determined  to  admit  no  Missionaries  except  those  of 
the  English  Church.  At  Hlubi's  request  Mr.  Johnson,  their  teacher, 
removed  with  his  tribe  from  Natal  to  Isandhlwana  in  1880.  Having 
assisted  in  forming  the  station  of  St.  Vincent,  and  been  ordained, 
Mr.  Johnson  removed  to  a  place  twelve  miles  off,  where  Hlubi  himself 
and  many  of  his  people  had  settled.  Here  a  second  station,  called 
St.  Augustine's,  was  opened,  the  progress  of  which  to  the  present 
time  has  been  highly  encouraging.  When  it  was  first  propose  to 
build  a  school-church  at  St.  Augustine's,  180  of  Hlubi's  men  **  came 
forward  and  promised  to  contribute  QOs,  each.*'  Hlubi,  though  not 
yet  himself  a  Christian,  does  all  he  can  to  back  up  the  Missionary. 
There  are  now  (1802)  no  less  than  eighteen  out- stations  in  connectioxi 
with  St.  Augustine's,  where  services  are  held  regularly.  St.  Vincent 
was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Zululand,*  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Memorial  Church  was  laid  on  October  12, 
1882,  and  the  building  dedicated  on  April  28  following  [24]. 

The  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1884  led  to  the  temporary  abandon- 
tnent  of  Kwamagwaza,  St.  Paul's,  and  Isandhlwana  stations,  bat  in  spito 

*  Hifi  successor,  Bishop  CaTter,  remoTod  his  residence  to  Eshowe  in  189S. 
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of  the  state  of  exile  of  many  of  the  people,  and  the  general  sense  of 
uncertainty  and  insecurity,  the  baptisms  in  that  year  nmnbered  nearly 
200,  and  119  persons  were  confirmed  [25].  In  1885  the  permanent 
re-occupation  of  Kwamagwaza — as  to  which  there  had  been  some 
difficulty — was  secured.  A  Synod  was  held  at  Isandhlwana,  and  a 
revised  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Zulu  Prayer  Book  was  issued  [26]. 
The  annexation  of  Zululand  by  Great  Britain  in  1887  brought  with  it 
increased  responsibilities,  followed  as  it  was  by  an  influx  of  Europeans. 
On  the  other  hand  the  change  delivered  the  Missionaries  from  the 
mere  caprice  of  a  heathen  chief,  and  forbade  the  marriage  of  girls 
against  their  wills,  and  the  '^  smelling  out,  or  pretending  to  smell  out 
for  witchcraft," — all  matters  which  had  proved  of  serious  hindrance 
to  the  cause  [27].  In  1888  Bishop  McKenzie  attended  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  at  which  among  the  subjects  discussed  was  that  of 
polygamy,  one  which  perhaps  affected  his  diocese  more  than 
any  other.  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  "  that  persons  living 
in  polygamy  be  not  admitted  to  baptism,  but  that  they  be  accepted 
as  candidates  and  kept  under  Christian  instruction  until  such  time  as 
they  shall  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  law  of  Christ.'*  On  his  return^ 
in  endeavouring  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  diocese  his  strength  failed, 
and  he  died  at  Isandhlwana  on  January  9,  1890  [28].  His  episcopate 
had  been  "  full  of  anxiety  and  care  and  of  not  infrequent  perils,  but  amid 
all  he  .  .  .  laboured  with  high  courage  "  [29] .  The  first  impressions 
of  his  successor.  Bishop  Carter  (consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
on  Michaelmas  Day  1891)  is  '^  that  though  what  has  been  done  with 
the  small  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission  is  really  wonderful, 
yet  that  practically  the  work  is  only  just  begun,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  untouched."  Mr.  Johnson  (a  competent 
judge)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Zulus  are  deteriorating  in  character, 
from  there  being  no  longer  the  strict  discipline  in  which  they  were 
originally  kept.  Native  beer  drinks  are  on  the  increase,  owing 
very  much  to  their  having  nothing  to  do.  "  It  is  true  "  (adds  Bishop 
Carter)  "  that  under  British  rule  their  lives  are  safer ;  but  what  is 
the  good  of  this  if  more  is  not  done  to  teach  them  a  more  excellent 
way  of  living  ?  "  Efforts  are  now  being  directed  (with  the  assistance 
of  Government)  to  teaching  the  natives  trades  by  means  of  indus- 
trial institutions  [80]. 

Statistics. — In  Zaluland  (area,  9,000  square  miles),  where  (1859-92)  the  Society  has 
Msisted  in  maintaining  9  Missionaries  and  planting  7  Central  Stations  (as  detsdled  on 
p.  S96),  there  are  now  189,788  inhabitants,  of  whom  aboat  1,000  are  Church  Members, 
under  the  care  of  18  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.    [See  p.  765 ;  see  also  the  Table  on  p.  884.J 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

SWAZILAND,    OB    AMASWAZILAND. 

The  country  (area,  12,000  square  miles)  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa 
between  the  Lebonibo  Mountains  (on  the  east)  and  the  TrauHvaal  (on  the  west).  The 
Amaswazi  are  a  warlike  and  independent  tribe  of  Kaffirs,  who  were  lon^  a  terror  to  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes  except  the  Zulus.  Though  for  the  most  part  still  heathen,  they 
have  no  idols,  and  little  to  represent  their  ancient  faith  beyond  ancestral  worship. 

The  Church  of  England  was  the  first  Christian  body  to  occupy  Swazi- 
land. The  diocese  formed  in  1870  under  the  title  of  Zululand  having 
been  designed  to  include  the  country  of  the  tribes  towards  the  River  Zam- 
besi, its  first  Bishop,  Dr.  T.  E.  Wilkinson,  visited  Swaziland  in  1871 
to  seek  an  opening  for  a  Mission.  An  **  eternal  warfare  '*  between  the 
Amaswazi  and  the  Zulus  had  "  swept  and  reswept  the  district  of 
Pongolo  (the  boundary  river)  so  effectually'*  that  in  passing  from  one 
kingdom  to  the  other  for  a  whole  day  a  deseii;  was  traversed  in  which 
"  no  human  being  "  was  to  be  seen,  **  nought  but  herds  of  antelopes, 
gnus,  zebras,  ostriches,  and  hartebhecsts.'*  Reaching  the  kraal  of  the 
then  boy-prince  of  the  Amaswazi  after  a  trying  journey  of  three  weeks, 
the  Bishop  ''  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  effort  being  made  in  all 
that  vast  country,  nor  for  the  next  1,100  miles  **  to  Zanzibar  "  for  tiie 
evangelizing  of  these  fine  tribes  "  which  dwelt  there.  The  Amaswazi 
he  described  as  **  a  very  fine  people  intellectually  and  physically  •  .  . 
less  warlike  .  .  •  than  the  Zulus,  and  more  inclined  to  work  ;  •  .  .  the 
country.  . .  a  very  fine  one,  high,  and  therefore  healthy."  They  showed 
''  no  little  kindness,"  but 

"  evidently  did  not  believe  that  we  were  Missionaries,  and  seemed  to  know  very 
little  about  them.  We  had  been  warned  that  we  should  be  taken  either  for  Dutch 
Boers  come  to  wheedle  them  out  of  their  land,  or  for  Portuguese  slave  dealers  bent 
on  the  worst  of  errands,  and  so  it  evidently  was ;  they  could  not  believe  that  we 
came  amongst  them  with  disinterested  motives,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
refused  to  allow  us  to  see  the  young  prince  Uludonga  at  all  and  we  thought  it 
inexpedient  just  then  to  press  mattei-s.  So  with  many  friendly  assurances  on  both 
sides,  accompanied  by  exchange  of  presents,  we  turned  our  heads  homewards, 
telling  them  we  should  soon  be  with  them  again,  as  it  was  impossible  we  could 
forsake  our  brothers." 

The  Ghiefs,  though  willing  to  have  Missionaries  near  them,  feared 
to  allow  white  men  to  settle  in  then*  country.     A  basis  of  operatioiu 
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was  therefore  selected  jast  outside  the  Swazi  border,  at  Derby  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  thither  the  Bev.  Joel  Jackson  of  Zululand  was  sent 
with  a  catechist  (Mr.  Hales)  and  arrived  on  Christmas  Day  1871. 
Two  years  later  Bishop  Wilkinson  baptized  there  the  first  Swazi  convert 
— a  boy  who  was  named  Harvey  after  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  [1].  Early 
in  1877  the  centre  of  the  Mission  was  removed  to  Mahamba  (Trans- 
vaal), but  the  Zulu  War  of  1879  rendering  its  abandonment  advisable, 
Enhlozana  was  selected  as  the  new  station,  and  in  1881,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Swazi  King,  who  granted  a  site  on  the  river  Usutu,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mission  were  at  last  established  in  the  centre  of  Swazi- 
land, fifteen  miles  from  the  King's  kraal.  Enhlozana  is  in  what  has 
been  called  the  **  Little  Free  State  "  in  Swaziland,  but  in  1890  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Transvaal  [2].  After  four  years  at  the  Usutu  Mr. 
Jackson  reported : — 

*'  I  cannot  make  much  impression  on  the  great  mass  of  heathenism  around. 
But  to  be  single-handed  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  place.  Sadly  too  much  of 
my  time  and  strength  have  to  be  given  to  merely  secular  matters.  The  climate  is 
so  hot  and  enervating  that  even  now  in  midwinter  there  are  few  days  that  are  not 
too  hot  for  much  outdoor  labour.  As  I  am  alone,  and  have  no  funds,  the 
necessary  buildings  must  be  put  up  by  myself.  I  have  native  boys,  who  can  help 
zne  much,  but  they  require  my  constant  presence.  As  little  food  can  be  bought  in 
this  neighbourhood,  we  must  grow  for  our  own  needs,  and  unless  I  am  present  to 
superintend  all  planting  operations  they  fail,  and  the  crops  cost  more  than  the 
market  price  of  grain.  Matters  will  improve  only  when  we  have  a  generation 
trained  into  more  careful  and  industrious  habits  "  ,Ji]. 

The  first  Church  building  of  the  Mission  was  not  opened  until 
1890  [Sa],  When  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  the  country  he  had  but  one 
white  neighbour  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  But  about  the  year 
1887  the  whole  of  Swaziland  was  **  given  out  in  concessions  conveying 
mineral  rights,"  and  parts  once  like  a  wilderness  have  become  popu- 
lated by  white  people — miners,  &c.— and  a  Government  for  whites  has 
been  established,  Europeans,  chiefly  English,  were  more  than  100 
miles  in  advance  of  him  in  1888,  and  many  were  settlhig  near  the 
King's  kraal.  Mr.  Jackson's  work  among  the  natives  had  so  lacked 
encouragement  that  several  times  he  thought  of  going  to  more  pro- 
mising fields,  but,  said  he, 

«*  something  always  came  in  the  way,  which  seemed  to  tell  me  I  must  stay.  It  now 
fleems  plain  that  my  presence  was  needed  to  prepare  for  coming  events  and  work. 
At  first  we  could  not  gain  an  entrance  even  into  the  country  ;  now  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  very  soon  Christian  marriage  without  the  payment  of  cattle 
will  be  a  recognised  law  of  the  land  for  those  who  desire  it.  The  minds  of  the 
King  and  Chiefs  are  .  .  .  preparing  to  accept  other  changes  "  [4 '. 

While,  however,  *'  the  Swazis  are  waiting  for  the  King  "  (to  become 
«  Christiaii),  progress  in  their  evangelisation  must  be  slow.  '*  How 
can  tiiey  go  before  the  King  ?  "  [5]. 

In  1889  the  Society  provided  funds  for  meeting  what  had  been  a 
'*most  crying  want,"  viz.  a  Missionary  to  minister  to  the  white  gold- 
^iggers  and  proprietors  in  Swaziland ;  but  Bishop  McKenzie  was  unable 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
^oantrj  and  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  agent  [6].  A  revolution  was 
•**fiUipted  in  1888,  which  resulted  in  the  Prime  Minister  being  put  to 
-<teath  and  the  King's  brother,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne,  ^^ot^j, 
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to  the  Transvaal.    Politically  Swaziland  is  still  in  an  uncertain  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  Boers  [7]. 

Statistics.— In  Swaziland  (area,  12,000  square  miles),  where  (1871-92)  the  Society 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  2  Missionaries  and  planting  1  Central  Station  (as  detailed  ou 
p.  897),  there  are  now  70,500  inhabitants  (70,000  being  Natives),  of  whom  200  are 
Church  Members  and  56  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  a  Clergyman  and  the 
Bishop  of  Zulnland.    [See  aUo  the  Table  on  p.  884.] 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

TONGALAND. 

ToNOALAND  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa  between  Znluland  (on  the  south) 
and  Delagoa  Bay  (on  the  north),  and  extending  from  the  Indian  Ocean  westward  to  the 
Bombo  Mountains.  Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  (160  miles  by  70)  the  oountry  is. 
flat  and  sandy — none  much  above  and  some  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  inhabited 
by  the  most  industrious  race  in  that  part  of  Africa — viz.,  the  Amaionga,  or  (as  they  are 
sometimes  termed)  "  Knob-nosed  Kafdrs." 

Owing  to  the  deadliness  of  its  climate  little  has  yet  been  done 
towards  the  evangelisation  of  Tongaland.  The  first  step  taken  by  thd 
English  Church  in  this  direction  was  to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  Zululand  when  the  diocese  of  that  name  was  formed  in  1870.  In  his 
first  reports  to  the  Society  on  the  subject  Bishop  Wilkinson  in  1872 
was  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  tribes  inhabiting  "  that 
land  of  death  "  was  to  establish  a  post  on  the  heights  of  the  Bombb, 
from  which  descents  could  be  made  for  days  together,  though  no  white 
man  could  live  in  the  country  (that  is,  for  long).  A  short  time  before^ 
nine  traders  had  ventured  into  the  district,  and  ''  not  one  came  out 
again  "  [1]. 

No  advance  in  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  made  daring  thd 
first  Bishop's  episcopate  (1870-5),  but  his  successor,  Bishop  McKenzis* 
(cons.  November  1880),  placed  a  native  catechist  (Titus  Zwanb) 
the  Bombo  Mountains  in  1881,  '*  to  keep  open  the  right  of  occapati* 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  greater  work."  About  a  year  later  ih. 
catechist  died,  and  want  of  funds  and  agents  prevented  the  re-ooo 
pation  of  the  station,  though  just  before  his  own  death  (in  Jan. 
the  Bishop  was  about  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  new  site  (20  acres)  on 
Bombo  [2]. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Bishop's  plan  had  been  to  visit  Tongalai 
''in  the  healthy  season,  June  or  July,  and  try  to  bring  away  boys 
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school  at  Isandhlwana  '*  (in  Zululand).  His  last  visit  was  in  1889, 
when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  station  ought  to  be  opened  in 
Tongaland  itself  as  well  as  one  on  the  Bombo.  The  climate  is  not  so 
bad  as  that  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  *'  if  one  of  the  higher  spots  were  selected 
.  .  .  and  theMissionaries  took  reasonable  care  of  themselves,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  danger  than  in  other  hot  and  rather  unhealthy 
places/'  On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Martyn,  a  native  Zulu  deacon,  and  they  spent  eight  days  in  Tongaland, 
"  sleeping  in  the  native  huts,  and  having  .  •  .  many  opportunities  for 
preaching  truth  in  the  smaller  kraals."  As  usual  *'  the  common  people 
received  us  gladly  "  (wrote  the  Bishop),  but  **  we  were  not  allowed  to 
tell  our  tale  to  either  King  or  Queen,  but  had  to  accept  a  message  sent 
out  to  us  that  they  did  not  want  any  of  such  talk,  we  had  better  turn 
back  at  once."  But  the  ''  old  indunas  in  spite  of  themselves  .  .  • 
heard  a  good  deal,"  for  on  receiving  the  message  the  Bishop  '*  began 
to  tell  them  the  chief  things  we  believe  and  teach,"  and  they  Ustened 
with  patience  for  some  time  before  they  **  laughed  and  walked  away.'* 
This,  probably  the  first  Missionary  visit  ever  paid  to  the  royal  kraal» 
was  at  an  unfavourable  time,  for  political  and  exploring  visitors  had 
recently  been  there,  and  the  indunas  regarded  theMissionaries  as  having 
some  connection  with  one  of  the  parties :  **  the  idea  of  a  white  man 
taking  the  trouble  to  come  to  them  seeking  nothing  for  himself  but 
only  wishing  to  do  them  good,  was  too  impossible  to  be  received." 
The  Tonga*  language,  though  very  unhke  Zulu  in  many  ways  besides 
words  and  sounding  like  ''  kitchen  Kafir,"  '*  has  affinities,  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  Zulu  is  of  great  assistance  when  reading  it,"  and  most  of 
the  men  and  boys  can  understand  and  talk  Zulu  [B]. 

According  to  Bishop  McKenzie  the  Amatonga  know  more  of  the 

outside  world  than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  are  more  ready  to  leave 

their  homes,  and  are  in  advance  of  the  Zulus  and  Swazis  in  such 

i&atters  as  house-building,  and  they  seem  well  disposed  towards  white 

men.     But  **  the  morality  of  the  sexes  is  deplorably  low  "  [4],  and 

tbefact  that  contact  with  Europeans  has  rendered  it  worse  [see  p.  846] 

iQakes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  adequate  measures  should  at  once 

^  taken  for  the  conversion  of  Tongaland  [5].     **  To  see  if  there  were 

*Dy  possibility  of  commencing  work  amongst   the  Tongas,"   Bishop 

Carter  (Dr.  McKenzie's  successor)  visited  the  country  in  September 

1B92.    At  present  there  appears  to  be  "  no  missionary  work  of  any 

™id  being  done  by  anybody  amongst  its  people."    But  though  he  has 

Jiot  yet  "  got  a  footing  in  the  country,"  his  visit  was  not  "  altogether 

'^profitable,"  and  many  friends  were  made. 

^  -^ferencea  (Chapter  XLVII.)— [Ij  J  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  9,  lfr-17.  [2]  J  MSS.,  V.  27, 
»*-  S8,82,  98, 186, 198  ;  M.F.  1882,  p.  114.  [3j  J  MSS!,  V.  27,  pp.  186-9.  [4]  J  MSS., 
'•  *7,  p.  168.    [6]  R.  1891,  p.  105. 

ij  The  Swiss  have  published  a  book  in  t)ie  Tonga  tongue,  Buku  ya  Taikwembo. 
^^^nuDne :  Bridd,  1888.) 
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CHAPTER    XLVm. 

DELAQOA  BAY. 

Delaooa  Bay  foiniB  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique,  on  the  south* 
•east  coast  of  Africa,  By  the-  Portuguese  it  is  called  "  Louren^o  Marques,"  after  it« 
^scoverer  in  1544. 

Though  Delagoa  Bay  was  nominally  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Zulu- 
land  (formed  in  1870),  no  further  measures  were  taken  for  its  occupa- 
ration  by  the  Church  of  England  until  after  the  resignation  and  return 
to  England  of  Bishop  Wilkinson,  who  then  began  to  collect  funds 
for  the  formation  of  a  separate  Bishopric  in  the  district.  His  action 
was  provisionally  approved  by  the  Metropohtan  of  South  Africa  in 
1879,  and  some  small  sums  (about  £100)  were  received  by  the  Society 
for  the  object.  In  view,  however,  of  the  claims  of  the  existing 
dioceses  the  South  African  Bishops  considered  the  scheme  premature, 
and  they  suspended  it  in  1880  [1]. 

In  January-February  1891  the  Bishops  arranged  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  regions  about  Delagoa  Bay  (with  South  Gazaland,  and 
Lydenberg  and  Zoutspanberg  in  the  Transvaal)  into  a  new  Diocese 
to  be  called  Lebombo,  and  on  their  application  the  Society  (May  1891) 
granted  £500  towards  the  endowment  of  the  see  (£7,000  having  been 
raised  for  the  object  by  Bishop  Wilkinson),  and  £800  per  annum  for 
the  establishment  of  Missions  within  its  boundaries  [2]. 

Previously  to  this  the  Society  (May  1889)  had  made  provision 
towards  supplying  ministrations  to  Englishmen  employed  at  Louren^o 
Marques  on  the  new  railway  and  in  other  ways,  but  the  seizure  of  the 
line  by  the  Portuguese  for  non-fulfilment  of  contract  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  appoint  a  chaplain  for  the  English,  who  began  to  leave  [8]. 

Soon  after  his  first  visit  to  Delagoa  Bay  (in  1881)  Bishop  McEenzeb 
secured  a  site  for  a  Mission,  but  he  was  unable  to  go  there  again 
until  1889.  He  could  then  find  no  one  *' anxious  for  Communion,*' 
imd  therefore  celebrated  in  Zulu  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  for  him- 
self and  his  native  companion,  the  llev.  W.  Mabtyn  of  Zuloland. 
The  town  and  neighbourhood  *^  badly  needs  the  counter  influence  of 
some  clergy,  for  it  is  a  very  drunken  and  corrupt  place.  The  natives 
are  terribly  demoralised  by  drink  and  high  wages  and  contact  with 
bad  white  men."  In  one  kraal,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  Tonga,*' 
the  Bishop  ''heard  the  name  of  God  in  English,  but  it  was  the 
common  English  curse !  "  During  his  stay  a  school  of  80  native  boys 
and  girls,  under  native  management,  and  unconnected  with  anj 
denomination,  was  to  a  certain  extent  offered  to  and  accepted  by  him  [4.] 

Owing  however  to  Bishop  McKenzie's  death  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  dioceses,  the  commencement  of  Missionary  operations  in^ 
Delagoa  Bay  has  had  to  await  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop 
Lebombo.    In  November  1892  the  Society  provided  funds  to  rnn'^'*^^ 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Smyth,  the  Bishop-designate,  to  make  a  prelimimr^^ 
BuiYejol  the  diocese  [5]. 
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Beferencet  (Chapter  XLVin.)— {1]  J  MSS.,  V.  8.  pp.  227,  287 ;  V.  4,  pp.  81,  88-4, 
ail ;  V.  12,  pp.  105, 114, 186, 147, 1746,  176,  178, 180-1 ;  V.  27,  pp.  88,  190-1.  [2]  Stond- 
inK  Committee  Book,  V.  40,  pp.  248.  257 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  855-« ;  V.  27,  p.  206. 
fSj  J  MSS.,'V.  27,  pp.  172, 177, 182,  188-0, 191 ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  45,  p.  146. 
r4j  J  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  56,  72,  18C»,  189 ;  M.F.  1882,  p.  114.  [5]  Standing  Committee 
MinnteB,  V.  47,  pp.  265-818. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

THE    ORANGE    FREE    STATE. 

This  is  an  inland  country  lyinj?  on  the  eantem  Bide  of  South  Africa  between  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  &c.,  its  area  being  about  70,000  square  miles.  Its  settlement 
by  whites  was  due  to  discontented  Dutch  farmers,  who  began  to  migrate  from  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1887.  \_8ee  p.  268.]  In  1848  it  became  formally  subject  to  British  sovereignty, 
which  however  was  abandoned  in  1854,  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  Republic  under 
its  present  name. 

As  part  of  the  original  Diocese  of  Cape  Town,  the  Orange  Biver 
Sovereignty  was  visited  by  Bishop  Gbay  in  1850.    At  that  time  its 
population  was  estimated  at  nearly  100,000  (85,000  coloured),  and  work- 
ing among  them  were  the  Dutch  Church  and  the  **  Berlin,'* "  London," 
"  Wesleyan,"  and  "  Paris  "  Missionary  Societies.   From  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  these  the  Bishop  met  with  a  friendly  reception,  the  Berlin 
Missionaries  (Lutherans)  complaining  to  him  of  the  *^  very  unsound 
views  generally  taught  by  Enghsli  Dissenting  Missionaries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  which  they  said,  being  spoken  of 
generally  as  only  a  sign  or  mark,  the  coloured  people  confounded  it 
with  the  sign  or  marks  upon  the  cattle,  and  did  not  esteem  it  in  any 
higher  light  than  this.*'     At  Boom-plaats  on  Mav  1,  the  Bishop  read 
the  Burial  Service  over  the  remains  of  some  British  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  fEillen  in  a  recent  battle  with  the  Boers  and  been  buried  *'  in  a 
walled  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Wright's  garden."   This  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  service   performed  in  the  sovereignty  by  an 
Ofdained  representative  of  the  Anglican  Church.    Previously  to  the 
Bishop's  coming  the  inhabitants  of  Bloemfontein  (the  capital),  who 
were  "nearly  exclusively  English,"  had  appealed  to  him  for  a  clergy- 
man, and  on  his  arrival  there  on  May  8  a  deputation  from  the  military 
and  civilians  waited  on  him,  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  visit, 
Ud  their  hope  ^'  that  it  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church 
ttd  Clergyman  "  among  them.    With  the  aid  of  the  British  Resident, 
Ifayor  Warden,  who  showed  much  kindness,  sites  were  selected  for 
''OWch,  Burial-ground,  Parsonage,  and  School,"  the  Bishop  under- 
'ftUng  to  furnish  plans  for  a  church  to  hold  200,  towards  the  erection 
<tf,wluch  the  people  had  already  raised  £200. 

On  Sunday,  May  5,  the  Bishop  held  Morning  Service  ''  in  an  open 
*«ed"  (for  the  troops),  and  afternoon  (1.80)  "in  the.  school-house," 
^l&«n  three  children  were  baptized,  four  candidates  prepared  b^  ViimAi^ 
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were  confirmed,  and  ten  persons  communicated,  the  building  being 
crowded  inside  and  out  throughout  the  whole  services,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  hours.  He  also  consecrated  the  military  burial-ground 
on  this  day.  Of  the  capital  he  wrote :  **  Bloemfontein  is  rapidly 
rising  in  importance.  A  press  is  coming  up  and  a  newspaper  is  about 
to  be  started.  The  Romish  Bishop  is  soon  to  visit  it,  with  a  view,  I 
understand,  to  fix  a  priest  there,  and  the  Methodists  have  decided 
upon  planting  a  station  in  the  village.  Everything  is  of  course  in  a 
rough  state.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  situation  of  the 
village ;  it  is  defended  by  a  rude  fort,  mounted  with  four  guns." 
During  the  Bishop's  stay  in  the  sovereignty  (April  80-May  14)  he 
visited  Philippolis  (the  capital  of  Adam  Kok,  a  Griqua  Chief),  Bethany, 
Thaba-'Nchu  (the  town  of  Morokko,  the  Chief  of  the  Barolongs), 
Makquathn  (the  \dllage  of  Molitzani,  a  Chief  of  some  Basutos  and 
Bechuanas),  Merimitzo,  Winburg,  and  Harrismith,  and  had  inter- 
views with  the  aforesaid  Chiefs.  Near  Harrismith  on  May  12  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  Green  of  Maritzburg,  whom  he  commissioned 
to  fix  upon  sites  for  a  church,  parsonage,  and  school  at  Harrismith,  a 
promising  village  as  yet  of  **  only  two  or  three  houses  "  [1].  On  the 
return  journey  the  Bishop  ordained  at  Maritzburg  Mr.  W.  A.  Steabler, 
a  catechist  of  the  Society,  whom  he  stationed  at  Bloemfontein  in 
1850  [2]. 

Bishop  Gray's  visit  was  followed  up  in  1850  and  1858  by  Arch- 
deacon Merriman  of  Grahamstown,  who  in  the  latter  year  reported 
that  the  church  at  Bloemfontein  was  still  unfinished,  that  Smithfield 
was  **  bristling  with  life  and  activity,"  the  people  having  raised  in  a  few 
days  £60  a  year  for  a  clergyman  and  nearly  £300  towards  a  church  ; 
and  that  at  Harrismith  there  was  an  increasing  English  population 
and  a  magistrate  who  once  had  acted  as  catechist  under  the  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  willing  to  renew  his  services  [8].  With  the 
exception  of  these  visits  Mr.  Steabler  laboured  as  the  first  and  only 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  sovereignty  until  its 
abandonment  by  the  British  Government,  when  he  withdrew  oh 
March  28,  1854  [4].  In  the  previous  year,  on  the  subdivision  of  the 
See  of  Capetown,  the  British  Government  excluded  the  sovereignty 
firom  the  three  South  African  dioceses  (Capetown,  Grahamstown,  and 
Natal),  and  this  accounts  for  its  partial  neglect  by  the  Church  daring 
the  next  ten  years.  Sir  G.  Grey  and  the  Bishops  of  Capetown  and 
Grahamstown  seem  to  have  done  what  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances to  meet  the  calls  of  the  settlers  for  clergymen,  and  from  1856 
to  1858  the  Bev.  M.  R.  Every  was  maintained  at  Bloemfontein  by 
Sir  G.  Grey  and  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  aided  in  the  latter  year 
by  the  Society  [5]. 

About  the  end  of  1858  Mr.  Every  returned  to  Grahamstown,  and 
although  funds  for  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the  Mission  were  set 
apart  by  the  Society  in  1859  and  1860,  actual  work  (under  clergymen) 
was  not  renewed  until  1868,  when  the  Society  having  providea 
salaries  for  a  Bishop  and  two  other  Missionaries,  the  Diocese  of 
Orange  Biver  was  constituted,  and  the  Bev.  E.  Twells  was  eon^ 
secrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  same  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
February  2  [6]. 

Up  to  this  time  Churchmen  in  the  Free  State  had  had  no  oppo? — 
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tonities  of  receiving  Holy  Communion  other  than  at  the  occasional 
celebrations  provided  by  Archdeacon  Merriman  in  1850  and  1853 — both 
Mr.  Steabler  and  Mr.  Every  being  only  in  Deacon's  Orders  [7]. 

In  September  1863  Bishop  Twells  and  the  Rev.  A.  Field  reached 
the  Free  State.  At  Smithfield,  the  first  place  visited,  a  public  meeting  of 
welcome  was  held  the  day  after  their  arrival  (September  18),  when  £460 
was  subscribed  towards  building  a  church,  a  site  (of  one  "erf")  for 
which  and  for  a  parsonage  had  been  reserved  twelve  years  before 
when  the  town  was  laid  out.  For  many  years  the  English  people  here 
had  been  seeking  a  clergyman,  and  soon  after  landing  at  Port  EUzabeth 
the  Mission  party  received  from  them  a  contribution  of  £60  to  assist  in 
the  travelling  expenses  up  the  country. 

Though  "  brought  up  in  various  denominations  "  the  European 

community,  numbering  800,  **  almost  wholly  EngHsh,*'  *'  all  united  in 

the  wish  to  have  a  Clergyman,  and  in  the  effort  to  support  one,"  and 

at  the  opening  service  on  Sunday,  September  20,  many  (men  included) 

*•  could  not  refrain  from  tears."     Some  of  the  people,  however,  "  had 

no  Prayer  Books,  others  did  not  know  how  to  use  them."    Near  the 

town  were  located  some  200  Fingoes  and  Kaffirs,  and  for  these  a 

service  was  held  in  Dutch  on  the  same  day,  in  order  to  show  them 

"  that  the  English  Bishop  looked  upon  them  as  part  of  his  flock." 

In  other  places  delay  and  neglect  had  been  followed  by  a  loss  of 

Church  adherents  and  of  grants-in-aid  allowed  by  the  Volksraad*  for 

religious  purposes.     Some  families  had  joined  the  Dutch  Church,  some 

the  Wesleyans,  others    **  became  altogether    careless."      Many  old 

settlers  complained  bitterly  of  being  deserted:  '*  if  the  Government 

gave  us  up,"  said  one,  "  we  thought  the  Church  might  still  have  cared 

for  us."   At  Bloemfontein  a  Wesleyan  teacher  had  been  working  three 

years,  **  having  been   sent  when  all  hope  of  gaining  a  Clergyman 

seemed  taken  away,"  but  the  Bishop  was  **  heartily  received  by  all,"  and 

for  the  revival  of  Church  Services  on  Sunday,  October  4,  the  Wesleyan 

Minister  gave  up  the  use  of  his  own  building,  the  English  Church 

being  "in  ruins — a  most  pitiful  sight,"  having  been  "turned  into  a 

sheep  kraal." 

Yet  this  was  "the  only  semblance  of  an  English  Church"  then 

in  the  diocese.    The  people  at  Bloemfontein  desired  a  schoolmaster 

*8  well    as   a   clergyman.     A  **  College"  had  been  founded  by  Sir 

George  Grey,  but  Dutch  influence   and  mismanagement  had  led  to 

**8  being  closed   and   to  there  being  "no  school  in  the  place."     At 

Fauresmith,  on  October  8  the  Bishop  found  most  of  the  people  "  un- 

JjiUingly  pledged' to  the  support  of  a  Wesleyan,"  who  had  also  the 

Volksraad  grant,  but  they  promised  at  least  £100   per  annum  for  a 

^^rgyman.    Philippolis,  which  had  "  only  two  years  .  .  .  ceased  to  be 

*  Griqua  village,  under  Adam  Kok,"  was  now  "a  thrinng  and  pro- 

^^8ing   Uttle    place,"    where  Church    services   had   been    held    for 

^ee  years  by  a  catechist  under  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.     But  the 

""'pie   begged    for    "a  real  Clergyman,"  and  the   chief  proprietor 

^.  Harvey)  himself  promised  £50  a  year  for  three  years  for  one. 

^  coloured  people  also,  to  whom  the  Bishop  ministered,  pleaded  for 

^  preacher."     On  the  completion  of  his  first  tourt  at  Smithfield  on 

^^ber  21,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  staff,  the  Bishop 

*  Home  of  Representatives.  f  Which  incladed  BaautoVojid. 
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placed  the  Rev.  A.  Field  and  a  schoolmaster  (Mr.  Clego)  at  Bloem- 
fontein,*  the  Rev.  0.  Clulee  at  Fauresmith  and  Philippolis,*  and  a 
catechist  (Mr.  Bell)  at  Smithfield*  [8]. 

From  these  centres  during  the  next  two  years  (1864-6),  Winburg, 
Cronstadt,  Bethlehem,  Harrismith,  Reddesberg,  and  other  places  were 
visited  and  occasional  services  provided.  The  schools  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Smithfield  were  **  worked  with  great  success,"  becoming  self- 
supporting  within  a  year  [9].  At  Fauresmith,  "chiefly  a  Dutch 
village,"  a  Confirmation  held  on  April  27,  1864,  had  a  great  effect  on 
those  present,  "  especially  on  the  Dutch,  who  had  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  before."  One  person  who  had  left  the  English  Com- 
munion for  that  of  Rome  four  years  before  **  was  so  moved  by  it,  as 
by  an  appeal  from  his  own  mother  Church,  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  her  Communion."  Two  of  the  candidates  came  from  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  and  remained  at  Fauresmith  a  month  for  preparation  [10]. 

The  progress  of  the  Missions  generally  was  interrupted  in  1865  by 
a  war  between  the  settlers  and  the  Basutos  under  the  Chief  Moshesb, 
during  which  the  Rev.  C.  Clulee  acted  as  "  chaplain  to  the  English 
on  commando  "  and  ministered  to  the  Dutch  troops  also,  his  services 
being  much  valued. 

An  idea  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Basutos  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  one  day  8,000  **  swept  across  the  district  of 
Smithfield  and  captured  some  70,000  sheep,  besides  oxen  and  horses," 
and  the  value  of  the  stock  stolen  in  one  month  was  estimated  at 
£200,000.  The  war  resulted  in  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Basutoland 
to  the  Free  State  and  (by  the  breaking  of  the  power  of  the  Chiefs)  in 
the  removal  of  some  hindrances  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  natives  [11]. 
Already  hopeful  beginnings  had  been  made  among  the  Griquas  at 
Philippolis  (18G3),  the  Kaffirs  at  Bloemfontein  (1865),  and  the  Baro- 
longs  at  Thaba  'Nchu.  The  Barolongs  are  a  Bechuana  tribe  which,  in 
order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Mantatees,  migrated  under  the 
Chief  Moroko  from  **  the  interior  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Vaal  River," 
and  settling  at  Thaba  'Nchu  about  1834  formed  there  the  largest  or 
the  second  largest  native  town  in  South  Africa.t  In  this  district,  con- 
taining 12,000  heathen,  the  Mission  opened  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mitcheli« 
in  18G5  was  all  the  more  acceptable  from  the  fact  that  two  sons  of 
Moroko  were  Christians,  and  one  of  them  (Samuel),  who  had  been 
educated  in  England,  assisted  in  teaching  his  countrymen  [12]. 
November  80,  1866,  was  signalised  by  the  consecration  of  the  first 
church  in  Bloemfontein.  For  the  three  previous  y^rs,  during  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  services  were  held  in  **  a  place  far  ruder  and 
more  inconvenient  than  an  ordinary  English  bam."  Connected  with 
the  new  building  was  a  chapel  for  native  services — the  whole  oaloa- 
lated  to  seat  200  persons.  At  the  same  time  a  house  was  built  for  the 
Bishop,  who  had  been  occupying  the  position  of  "  a  lodger  •  •  •  with 

*  It  wan  intended  to  station  Mr.  Field  permanently  at  Smithfield  in  1864 ;  but  \» 
resigned  in  September  of  that  year.  His  place  was  then  filled  for  a  short  time  br  the 
Bev.  E.  C.  Oldficld,  "  a  temporary  visitor  in  the  State,"  other  ministrations  at  Bloem- 
fontein being  provided  by  the  Bishop.  The  Bev.  £.  G.  Shapoote  (not  8.P.Q.),  who  had 
accompanied  the  Bishop  from  England,  officiated  at  Smithfield  or  at  Philippolis  tfll 
September  1865,  when  he  returned  to  England  f8a]. 

t  An  account  of  the  Barolongs  is  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  Miuwn  PMd,  Augusi 
and  September  1876. 
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only  one  room  "  as  his  own.  The  day  of  consecration  was  kept  as  a 
general  holiday,  the  Dutch,  including  the  President,  taking  an  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  Archdeacon  Merriman,  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  exactly  sixteen  years  before,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
offertory  was  nearly  £800  [18].  In  1867  a  Missionary  brotherhood 
organised  in  England  arrived  in  the  Free  State,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Canon  Beckett.  It  was  intended  that  these  brethren 
shoold  **  live  together  at  a  farm  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  town^ 
working  with  their  own  hands,  and  practically  setting  forth  the 
dignity  of  honest  labour,"  while  they  also  engaged  *'  in  direct  Evan- 
gelistic work  "  [14]. 

For  this  purpose  Modderport  was  selected  as  the  centre  in  1869  'IS]. 
In  the  previous  year  four  of  the  brethren*  occupied  Thaba  'Nchu,  Mr. 
Mitchell  having  temporarily  removed  his  residence  to  Bloemfontein 
to  assist  in  extending  the  work  there  among  the  Kaffirs,  Griquas, 
Hottentots,  &c.  [16]. 

By  the  country-born  Dutch  and  English  people  in  the  Free  State 
the  coloured  races  were  "  looked  upon  as  inferior  animals  and  very 
often  treated  as  such."    The  Dutch  would '' not  allow  them  to  enter 
their  places  of  worship  when  alive,  nor  to  lie  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood when  dead,"  nor  would  their  ministers,  as  a  rule,  "  either  baptize^ 
or  marry,  or  bury  them."     Hence  "  great  indignation  "  was  caused  in 
1870  by  Mr.  Clulee  burying  a  Kaffir  woman  in  the  usual  burial- 
ground  for  white  Christians  at  Bloemfontein.      A  fortnight  later  a 
Dissenting  Minister  who  intended  following  Mr.  Clulee's  example  had 
not  the  courage,  in  face  of  **  threatened  violence,"  to  give  a  poor  half- 
caste  woman  **  a  resting-place  among  her  fellow- Christians,  but  buried 
her  outside  the  wall,  in  the  open  field."     A  few  years  before,  when 
some  of  the  English  congregation  "  wished  to  exclude  all  coloured 
people  from  the  Cathedral  services,"  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
CaoGHAN  *'  insisted  that  the  House  of  God  should  be  free  to  all  bap- 
tized persons."      The  result  was  that  not  only  were  the  coloured 
Christians  left  undisturbed  in  the  Church  but  some  English  parents 
began  to  send  their  children  to  the  coloured  school  [17]. 

In  1869  Bishop  Twells  resigned  [18] ;  and  Archdeacon  Merriman 
haying  declined  an  unanimous  call  from  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Webb  was  consecrated  in  England  to  the  vacant  see  under  the  title 
of  "Bishop  of  Bloemfontein"  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  1870  [19].  In 
October  1871  he  reported  to  the  Society 

"  with  aU  thankfulness  and  truth  that  a  real  and  deep  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Chorch,  both  in  the  directly  Missionary  Stations,  as  at  Thaba  'Nchu  and  also 
^  the  towns  where  Europeans  have  settled.  Our  staff  of  clergy  though  .  .  .  too 
^  to  cope  with  the  vast  work  and  opportunities  opening  out  in  various  directions, 
ite  QQiied,  sound,  and  well  instructed  in  the  faith ;  hard-working,  and  devoted  to 
Realise  of  Ood  and  His  Church  "  [20]. 

ASanillnstraiion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Society's  grants  are  put  to 
****  utmost  nse  *'  Archdeacon  Croghan  stated  in  1877  that  in  return 
^  ^50  a  year  his  native  Mission  in  Bloemfontein  showed 

^  ^B«  and  orderly  congregation  of  native  converts,  daily  increasing,  worshipping 

^JU  a-digitnct  oommunity  the  brotherhood  has  not  been  officiary  connected  with  th^ 
I  bol  oo  MivenU  ocoMuons  ite  members  have  aesisted  in  the  Society's  SCiwioik^, 
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in  a  comely  and  well  appointed  chapel,  with  daily  services  and  weekly  Commanions 
largely  attended,  day  and  night  schools  well  conducted,  a  regular  staff  of  church 
officers,  and  offertories  which  would  not  be  thought  small  from  the  similar  class  of 
congregation  in  England.  .  .  .  With  humility  and  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God, 
I  can  offer  this  result  to  the  Venerable  Society  in  return  for  their  support "  [21]. 

Thaba  'Nchu,  the  chief  native  Mission  station,  could  show  as  the 
results  of  the  first  ten  years'  work  100  communicants  and  the  baptism 
of  800  soulS)  all  of  whom  had  been  living  '^  in  the  darkest  and  most 
degrading  heathenism."  At  sunrise  and  sunset  services  were  held 
daily,  and  on  Sundays  there  were  from  six  to  seven  services,  in  Secoana, 
Dutch,  and  Enghsh.  The  Barolong  language,  viz.  Serolong,  had  also 
been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  Missionaries  and  the  Prayer  Book 
translated  into  it  and  printed  in  the  Mission.  Many  children  were 
imder  instruction,  and  some  of  the  most  promising  youths  had  been 
sent  to  the  Native  College  at  Grahamstown  for  training  as  Mission 
agents  [22]. 

The  following  account  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mitchell  in  1876  gives  "  some 
idea  of  outdoor  preaching  among  the  Barolong  of  Thaba  *Nchu  "  : — 

*'  The  evangelist  sets  o£f  so  as  to  get  to  the  village  where  he  intends  to  preach 
about  the  time  the  women  return  from  drawing  water  in  the  afternoon — wlule  the 
sun  is  therefore  still  hot.     In  some  places  he  will  be  received  kindly  enough  ;    in 
others,  however,  he  will  be  left  to  battle  with  the  dogs  or  keep  clear  of  them  as  best 
he  can  ;  sometimes  he  will  find  the  people  holding  a  feast,  and  most  of  them  far 
too  talkative  to  listen  profitably  to  a  Missionar}\    At  one  time  permission  to  preach 
will  be  refused  him,  and  at  another  it  will  be  given  so  reluctantly  as  to  make  the 
poor  Missionary  almost  afraid  to  proceed  to  call  the  people.     For  this  purpose  I 
usually  take  with  me  a  hand-bell.     But  some  chiefs  prefer  sending  a  servant  who 
climbs  the  hillside,  or  on  to  the  top  of  a  low  turret,  and  calls  to  the  whole  village 
from  there.     Most  villages  are  built  at  the  foot  of  some  hill,  and  nearly  all  have 
this  turret  near  the  court.    This  court  is  a  place  inclosed  by  a  circular  fence  about 
six  feet  high,  made  of  stakes  and  bushes,  and  is  the  common  place  of  business  for 
all  the  people  of  the  village,  where  news  is  heard,  and  whither  therefore  the 
evangelist  goes  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  people  to  listen  to  his  message. 
While  the  people  are  assembling  I  usually  run  about  among  the  houses  Inquiring 
after  the  sick,  greeting  everybody,  and  persuadmg  all  to  come  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
*  Perhaps  twenty  persons  of  a  village    of  two  hundred  inhabitants  may  come, 
sometimes  more,  or  not  so  many.    When  the  service  begins  I  take  my  place  inside 
the  court  with  my  back  to  the  hedge,  the  people  sitting  on  the  ground  just  where 
it  pleases  them,  and,  taking  off  my  hat,  I  say,  *  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  the  people  will  also  take  off  their  hats.    And 
then  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  will  be  read  ;   and  afterwards  follows  a  discourse 
upon  it,  closing  with  prayer.     But  if  any  of  the  native  Christians  are  present  ft 
couple  of  hymns  will  also  be  sung,  the  people  standing.     Towards  the  end  of  my 
sermon  I  say  that  if  anyone  desires  to  become  a  child  of  God  he  must  come  to  mo 
at  my  house,  or  go  to  such  and  such  a  native  Christian  and  he  will  bring  him  to 
me.     When  the  service  is  over  all  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  will 
crowd  around  me  and  shake  me  by  the  hand  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 

•*  This  is  all  straightforward  and  pleasant  enough.  Let  me  tell  you,  however, 
that  the  preacher  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  as  quietly  as  he  is  in  an  English  chureb. 
Both  dogs  and  babies  are  usually  brought  to  those  assemblies  ;  and  no  sooner  d( 
the  one  begin  to  fight  than  the  other  begin  to  cry  ;  and  then  commences  hissi 
and  stone-throwing,  and  mothers  getting  up  and  going  out  and  coming  in  agaio 
and  then  perhaps  a  fowl  will  commence  cackling  and  interrupting  us  ;  and  if  it  * 
the  rainy  season  the  service  may  be  abruptly  terminated  by  a  storm. 

*'  Thus  you  see  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  Barolong  in  their  villages 
not  an  easy  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  .  .  .  difficult  and  wearisome  and  oppressive,  * 
mentally  and  bodily  "  [23]. 

In  1882  the  new  Chief,  "  entirely  unsoUcited,"  presented  to 
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Mission  a  £Eurm  of  over  2,500  acres,  named  Tabule,  and  £50  for  the 
Boarding  School  [24].  On  the  death  of  the  old  Chief  Moroka,  a 
dispute  between  Samuel,  his  son,  and  Sepinari,  his  stepson,  led  to 
the  killing  of  the  latter,  and  the  aimexation  of  the  Barolong  country 
to  the  Free  State  in  1884.  The  poUtical  changes  checked  the  work 
for  a  time,  but  enabled  Canon  Crisp  to  complete  his  translations  of 
the  Gospels  and  revise  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  same  year  "the 
first  native  Minister  in  the  Diocese,'*  Gabriel  David,  was  ordained, 
after  a  long  probation  as  Catechist  under  Archdeacon  Croghan  and 
others  [25].  On  the  translation  of  Bishop  Webb  to  Grahamstown  in 
1888,  Archdeacon  Croqhan,  as  Vicar-General,  administered  the  vacant 
see  until  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Knight-Bruce  as  its  third  Bishop 
in  1886  [26].  The  permanency  of  the  episcopal  income  was  secured 
in  1882  by  an  Endowment  Fund  raised  by  the  aid  of  over  £1,000  from 
the  Society,  which  up  to  that  date  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  by  an  annual  grant  [27]. 

The  Missions  planted  among  the  settlers  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
became   self-supporting   in   a   much   shorter  period  than  has  been 
usual  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  Society's   operations  in  the 
district  have  long  been  limited  to  work  among  the  natives  and  half- 
castes.     It  should  be  noted  that  from  the   Free  State  extensions 
have  been  made  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Diocese  of  Bloemfontein, 
tIz.  Basutoland  [see  p.  824],  Bechuanaland  [see  p.  859],  and  Griqualand 
West  [see  p.  817];  also  to  the  Transvaal  [see  p.  854]  and  Mashonaland 
[see  p.  363].     In  1891  Bishop  Knight-Bruce  resigned  the   See   of 
Bloemfontein  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  latter  field.     His  suc- 
cessor is  Dr.  J.   W.  Hicks    (consecrated    in  Capetown    Cathedral 
September  21,  1892)  [28]. 

SxAnsTics. — In  the  Orange  Free  State  (area,  41,481  f  quare  miles),  where  (1850-99) 
ibe  Society  has  asaisted  in  maintaining  17  Missionaries  and  planting  6  Central  Stations 
(as  detailed  on  p.  897),  there  are  now  133,518  inhabitant^),  of  whom  (it  is  estimated) 
*^t  2,000  are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  19  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop. 
[See  p.  765 ;  tee  also  the  Table  on  p.  B84.] 

Jieferences  (Chapter  XLIX.)-  [1]  Bishop  Gray's  Journal,  1850  :  Church  in  the 
S*loiiie8,  No.  28,  pp.  16-38,  202 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  9,  p.    437.     [2J  Church  in  the  Colonies, 
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r^ pp.  96,  W.    [8a]  R.  1863-4,  pp.  88-9 ;  R.  1804,  p.  97  ;  R.  1865,  p.  100  ;  J  MSS., 

S/Il  Jl,  p.  249.  [9]  R.  1864,  p.  96 ;  R.  1865,  p.  101 ;  R.  1866,  p.  106.  [lOJ  R.  1864,  p.  97. 
^**J  R.  1866,  pp.  99-102  ;  R.  1866,  p.  105 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  254-6,  270-1.  [12]  R.  1864, 
•B  ;  R,  1865,  p.  100  ;  R.  1866,  pp.  106-7 ;  M.F.  1875,  pp.  238-4.  [18]  R.  1866,  p.  107. 
-.  *J  R.  1867,  p.  92.  [15]  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Africa  1876,"  No.  16,  p.  9.  [16]  R.  1867, 
K  ^;  R.  1868,  pp.  77-6 ;  R.  1869,  p.  80.  [17]  R.  1870,  p.  68.  [18]  Jo.,  V.  50,  pp.  826-7 ; 
laij.*^,  p.  80.    p.9]  R.  1869,  p.  80;   R.  1870,  p.  67.     [20]  R.  1871,  p.  83.     [21]  M.P. 


L,  p.  110 ;  M.F.  1892,  p.  470 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE    TRANSVAAL. 

The  Tbansvaal,  or  South  African  Republic,  occupios  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Sontli  Africa  between  the  Orange  Free  State  (Bouth)  and  the  Limpopo  River 
(north),  an  area  of  about  120,000  square  milen.  It  was  founded  by  Boers  wtio,  led  by 
PretoriuH,  migrated  from  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1848  in  consequence  of  that  countiy 
being  proclaimed  a  British  sovereignty.  At  the  time  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  visit 
to  the  latter  district  in  1850  the  Transvaal  Boers  were  estimated  to  number  10,000. 
Tlieir  feelings  were  "  very  bitter  against  the  English  Government,"  some  regarding  it, 
or  the  Queen  in  person,  "  as  Anticlirist."  Deceived  by  the  apparent  nearness  of  Egypt 
in  maps  in  their  old  Bibles,  a  party  among  them  were  under  the  impression  that  they 
wore  *'  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  and  .  .  .  not  very  far  distant  from  it."  The  Dutch 
Boer  is  described  as  one  who  "never  casts  off  his  respect  for  religion,"  but  whose 
religion  is  "  traditionary  "  and  without  great  influence  over  him — albeit  he  is  "  very 
superstitious."*  The  independence  of  the  Transvaal  was  formally  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain  in  1852,  interrupted  by  the  British  annexation  of  the  country  in  1877,  and 
regained  t  in  1881 — excepting  that  the  Queen  retains  a  suzerainty. 

Shobtly  after  his  arrival  in  his  diocese  in  18G3  the  Bishop  of  the 
Obanqe  Bi\'EB  (a  Missionary  of  the  Society)  ''received  intimation 
from  Potchefstroom/*  the  principal  town,  though  not  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  that  the  English  residents  were  anxious  that  he  shoald 
visit  them,  and  were  "  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to  support  a  resident 
clergyman  "  [Ij.  In  1864  the  Bishop  visited  PotcheCstroom,  Pretoria, 
and  Bustenberg,  and  soon  after  stationed  a  catechist,  and,  in  1866,  a 
deacon  (Bev.  W.  Bichabdson)  at  the  first  place,  to  which,  witli  Pretoria, 
the  Bev.  C.  Clulee  also  extended  his  ministrations  from  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  that  year  [2]. 

With  the  exception  of  ''  £25  a  year  from  the  meagre  funds  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  Diocese,'*  Mr.  Bichabdson  was  wholly  supported 
by  his  flock,  and  he  appears  to  have  continued  the  only  resident  clergy- 
man in  the  Transvaal  until  1870,  when  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Wiiii^s  was 
appointed  to  Pretoria,  which  had  long  been  begging  for  a  clergyman. 
Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  the  Orange  Free  State  had  ''  repeatedly  " 
visited  the  country.  After  his  resignation  ''  the  two  deacons  and  their 
congregations  *'  entreated  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  come  to  them, 
"  none  of  them  "  having  *•  received  the  Sacrament  for  two  years." 
Already  the  latter  prelate  had  endeavoured  to  plant  the  Episcopate  in 
the  Transvaal,  considering  it  to  have  stronger  claims  than  '*  eiUier  .  • . 
Zululand  or  .  .  .  the  Zambesi "  ;  and  now,  and  until  this  was  effected, 
the  second  Bishop  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  &c.  (who  was  entifled 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein)  took  charge  of  it  [8].  In  his  first  visits  (in 
1872)  he  performed  clerical  duty  at  Pretoria  three  months  in  tiba 
absence  of  Mr.  Wills  in  England  [G]. 

The  next  Episcopal  visitation  was  undertaken  by  the  Bishop  oi 
Zululand  in  1873.    The  country  was  then  "rapidly  filling  up    "'^ 

•  Bishox>  Gray's  Journal,  1850  [4  j. 

t  Though  the  Boers  hare  effected  reTolutions  themselves,  they  "  cannot  endure 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  should  be  taught  in  their  schools,"  being  unable  to  nnder^ 
stand  "  why  the  waters  of  the  sea  do  not  slip  off."    [See  Beport  of  Bey.  W. 

1876  [5].] 
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<mr  own  eountoymen/'  attracted  by  gold  discoveries  at  Marabastadt* 
and  Leydenberg,  but  there  were  only  three  clergymen — at  Pretoria,' 
Potchefetroom,  and  Zeerust — and  only  the  second  place  possessed  an 
English  church.  At  Pretoria  services  were  held  in  a  "  mean  *'  school- 
room. Everywhere  'Uhe  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  England" 
were  ''  inquired  for,"  and  everywhere  a  welcome  awaited  them, ''  no 
r^igious  body  "  being  ''  before  us  in  the  field."  The  native  servants 
appeared  to  be  utterly  neglected,  except  that  at  Rustenberg  a  good 
farmer  gathered  forty  together  and  read  service.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Bishop  unless  the  Church  at  home  lent  its  help  some  of  the 
Colonists  would  ''&.11  lower  than  the  heathen  amongst  whom  they 
dwell "  [7]. 

The  Society  responded  by  undertaking  the  support  of  clergymen  at 
Pretoria  (Rev.  J.  Shabley,  1878),  Potchefstroom  (Rev.  W.  Richardson), 
Zeerust,  Marico  (Rev.  H.   Sadler,  1874),  Rustenberg   (Rev.  J.  P. 
BiCHABDSON,   1874),  and  Leydenberg  (Rev.  J.   Thorne,   1874)  [8]. 
The  last  two  were  ordained  at  Potchefstroom  on  Trinity  Sunday  1874 
by  the  Bishop  of  Zululand.    Mr.  Thorne,  like  the  elder  Richardson, 
nad  been  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  throughout  this  visitation  <^  all  " 
with  whom  the  Bishop  came  in  contact,  ^'  whether  of  our  Communion 
or  not,"  were  **  willing  to  help  to  their  utmost  to  found  the  English 
Church   amongst  them."      Thus  at  Zeerust  many   Wesleyans   had 
joined  the  Church ;  at  another  place  some  settlers,  chiefly  Wesleyans, 
^ho  had  been  accustomed  to  "  read  the  Church  Service  and  a  Sermon 
every  Sunday,"  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  a  clergyman,  as  also  did  Dutch,  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  at  Rusten- 
berg.   The  people  at  Leydenberg  "  growing  impatient  at  the  Church 
having  so  long  neglected  them  .  .  .  were  about  to  establish  a  kind 
of  Free  Church,"  but  after  discussion  with  the  Bishop  the  plan  was 
abandoned  and  ''  the  whole  meeting  threw  itself  heartily  into  helping 
MJ  every  way  in  its  power  the  English  Church."    Every  township  was 
^ted  by  the  Bishop  in  this  year  (1874),  and  all  of  them  united  in 
sluing  a  memorial  for  the  appointment  of  a  resident  Bishop  [9]. 
.  In  the  next  two  years  the  Rev.  W.  Oreenstock,  being  detained  on 
^  way  to  Matabeleland  [see  p.  862],  spent  some  time  in  the  Transvaal, 
^''^tering  at  Eerstelling,  Pretoria,  and  several  other  places,  and  fur- 
^'^^diing  the  Society  with  valuable  information  as  to  the  character  and 
^Oi^tion  of  the  country  and  the  people.     In  Pretoria,  the  capital,  the 
&»glidi  Church,  St.  Alban's,  was  "  in  a  miserably  imfiuished  state," 
out  the  "  dilapidation  of  the  spiritual  building  "  was  still  worse.    For 
^hag  time  the  Dutch  ''would  not  permit  an  English  Church  to  be 
Wit,"  and  Mr.  Sharley  lived  a  good  while  in  the  unfinished  vestry, 
jjl*  yet  the  English  Church  had  no  Missions  to  the  heathen  in  the 
^^(Qavaal,  but  while  at  Eerstelling  (five  months)  Mr.  Greenstock  sought 
^  do  something  for  both  Europeans  and  natives,  and  especially  to 
^h  a  tribe  under  Zebedeli,  a  chief  who  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
"^  friendly  with  the  Europeans  on  the  conditions  '*  that  no  Missionary 
^uld  be  sent  to  hirn  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  beat  his  wives 
J^enever  they  deserved  it."     The  Berlin  Society  had  accompHshed 
*  Vast  amount  of  work  "  among  the  native  tribes,  but  the  full  im- 
^^^tance  of  the  gold  diggings  as  a  Mission  field  had  not  been  recog- 
^^^  by  any  religious  body.    The  whites  looked  down  on  their  colovLt^ 
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labourers  ''with  great  contempt,"  and"hardlyanyone"  was  tobefouncl 
who  had  **  a  good  word  for  Missions  "  [10].  * , '. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  some  of  the  whites  themselyeir 
(as  reported  in  1874)  were  in  a  condition  "  worse  than  that  of  the 
heathens ''  [11].  *'  Missionaries  will  labour  in  vain  among  the  natives 
while  English  masters  teach  their  black  servants  to  drink  and  to 
swear,"  wrote  the  Eev.  J.  Thorne  after  ministering  at  Pilgrim's  Best' 
Goldfields.  ''It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  Kafir  who  is  quite' 
ignorant  of  the  English  language,  utter  glibly  enough  the  most  horrible 
English  oaths.  I  was  told  of  an  Englishman  on  the  Fields  wha 
regularly  held  a  class  on  Sundays  to  teach  Kafirs  to  swear  "  [12].  The* 
Pilgrim's  Best  Fields  drew  diggers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
district  being  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals — at  one  spot  gold  was 
found  hanging  "  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  a  few  persons  took  out 
nine  or  ten  pounds  weight  a  day  "  [13]. 

Lack  of  discipline  and  subjection  to  authority  was,  however,  bring- 
ing this  wealthy  country  to  ruin ;  and,  to  confusion,  terror  was  added 
by  a  war  between  the  Bepublic  and  the  Chief  Secoceni  in  1876.  The 
British  annexation  which  followed  in  1877  brought  feelings  of  security 
and  joy  to  the  minds  of  not  a  few.  "  A  sense  of  relief  came  over  many 
a  one  who  for  months  had  had  to  speak  with  bated  bret^th,"  and  the 
occasion  was  celebrated  with  a  thanksgiving  service  at  Pretoria,' 
where  (under  the  Bev.  A.  J.  Law's  management)  the  prospects  of  the 
Church  had  begun  to  improve  [14]. 

Later  in  the  year  (October  1877)  the  Transvaal  was  visited  by  the 
Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  [IS]^ 
and  in  1878  it  was  erected  into  a  diocese,  named  "  Pretoria,"  after  the 
chief  town.  The  Society  contributed  mainly  to  its  creation,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  supplemented  the  income  from  the  EpiscopiJ 
Endowment  Fund  by  an  annual  grant  [IG].  ' 

The  Bishop  of  the  new  See,  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Bousfield  (cons,  in 
England  on  February  2,  1878),  reached  Pretoria  on  January  7,  1879/ 
after  a  peculiarly  trying  journey.  Li  the  "  trek  "  of  400  miles  from  the 
coast  half  the  oxen  died  from  lack  of  food  and  from  disease,  and  for  two 
months  the  Bishop*s  party  had  to  live  in  tents.  Good  progress  had 
meanwhile  been  made  in  the  erection  of  new  churches  at  Bustenberg/ 
Leydenberg,  and  Pretoria,  the  former  being  to  a  great  extent  the  work 
of  the  "parson  carpenter"  (Bev.  J.  P.  Bichardson),  and  "all  so  neat' 
that  a  professional  artizan  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it  as  hi9 
work."  Pretoria  was  described  as  "  a  village  city  "  with  about  S.OOO' 
inhabitants — 1,500  white  and  500  nominally  Church  members.  Here 
the  Bishop  immediately  established  daily  services,  and  regular  cele- 
brations of  Holy  Communion  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  and 
introduced  pubhc  catechising.  The  benefit  of  his  presence  was  soon' 
felt  throughout  the  diocese,  his  visits  domg  much  to  cheer  the  Clergy 
and  to  establish  their  work  [17]. 

During  the  campaign  against  Secoceni*  in  1880  the  Bev.  J. 
Thorne  rendered  good  service  in  ministering  to  the  British  troopv 

quartered  at  Leydenberg  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  officenr 

• 

*  An  impi  of  8,000  Zwozies  aided  tlie  British  troops  by  clearing  the  caTes  of  SeoooenT* 
stronghold  after  its  capture.  In  an  attack  on  one  Cliief  "  they  left  500  of  their  men. 
dead  but  quite  extirpated  their  foe  "  [22].  — 
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of  the  94th  Begimeut  set  "  a  good  example  to  the  civilians  by  taking 
a  personal  and  active  part  in  the  conduct ''  of  all  the  Church  services. 
The  campaign  conducted  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley  resulted  in  the  subju- 
gation of  Secoceni  and  the  opening  of  the  district,  ''  as  it  had  never 
been  .before  ...  to  enterprise  and  development"  [18].  But  within 
another  year  the  hopeful  prospects  of  British  rule  were  dissipated  by 
the  withdrawid  .of  .that  rule. 

!    During  the  struggle  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  the  Bishop 

tui  his  Clergy  were  exposed  to  great  personal  inconvenience  and  to 

some  risk,  and  two  of  the  latter  died  at  Potchefstroom  (Bev.  C.  B. 

Lanqe  and  Bev.   C.  M.  Spratt).      The   pohtical  change  seriously 

affected  the  work  of  the  Church,  as  many  English  withdrew — the 

tfiddleburg  congregation  being  reduced  from  eighty  to  five  persons  in 

one  day.     It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  there  would  be  ample 

work  for  the  Church  to  do  both  among  the  natives — a  very  numerous 

tody — and  the  Europeans,  whose  numbers  a  few  years  later  were 

vastly  increased  by  fresh  discoveries  of  gold,  which  *'  made  waste  places 

tp'wms  and  towns  wastes  "  [19]. 

In  visiting  the  Kaffirs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Potchefstroom  dis- 
trict in  1881  the  Bev.  A.  Temple  was  met  everywliere  with  the  cry, 
"  y^fe  are  hungering  for  the  Gospel."     One  man  had  been  labouring  for 
fi^e  years  in  building  a  school  in  the  hope  that  some  day  a  teacher 
wo-uld  be  sent  to  him,  and  for  three  years  the  missionary's  native 
guide  had  without  any  remuneration  been  **  doing  his  best  to  teach 
nis  brethren,  going  about  from  kraal  to  kraal."    The  first-fruits  of  this 
voT-k  were  the  union  in  Christian  marriage  of  ten  persons  who  had 
been  Uving  in  a  state  of  concubinage  and  the  baptism  of  86  infants 
•J^d  16  adults — all  within  two  days.     During  this  tour  the  natives 
Provided  Mr.  Temple  with  oxen  and  waggons  in  relays  every  other 
^y  along  the  route  [20]. 

Five  years  later  the  Bishop  could  report  that  the  Society's  grant 
^^^B  now  entirely  "  applied  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
^  heathen  and  in  large  districts  where  population  is  sparse  and  can 
^y  be  reached  by  itinerants  "  [21].    In  January  1888  he  wrote : — 

*•  Pretoria  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  population  and  so  improved  in 
"Ridings  a  returner  would  scarcely  know  it.  With  increased  prosperity  Church 
J*Ur8  externally  have  improved,  our  congregations  increased  and  our  offertories 
™J*Q.  .  .  .Our  native  congregation  has  held  on  its  way,  and  thrown  out  small 
^"■hootB.  .  .  .  Forty  miles  from  Pretoria,  at  Witwahrsandt  goldfields,  has  sprung 
^  Mthin  twelve  months,  from  a  few  mud  and  reed  huts,  a  large  mining  camp  .  .  . 
^  •ome  6,000  people." 

To  this  district,  Johannesberg  &c.,  the  Bev.  J.  T.  Darraoh  was 
^PpCMnted,  and  on  Easter  Day  1889  no  less  than  849  members  of  his 
^^gr^ation  came  forward  to  communicate. 

The  influence  of  the  Church's  work  was  further  manifested  in  this 
^'^^  by  "  one  man  .  .  .  providing  j^50  for  three  clergymen's  stipends 
**^^Oiig  mining  districts,"  besides  jglOO  towards  the  Bishop's  travelHng 
^^P^nses,  and  by  another  promising  to  build  a  church.  Such  instances 
^  irare ;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  record  them,  and  that  "  Parishes 
2J^  included  in  itinerating  districts,  then  aided  for  a  year  or  two  "  by 
^  Societj,  are  now  independent  of  its  aid  and  "  doing  well  "  [28]. 

\V1iile,  however,  the  older  Missions  are  making  steady  ^1^x0^1^%% 
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and  giving  cause  for  '*  sound  rejoicing/*  urgent  calls  have  been  made 
for  additional  pastors  and  evangelists,  on  behalf  of  "  white  Christians 
dying  to  God  "  and  '*  black  men  seeking  the  life  and  teaching  of  God's 
Ghurch."  Towards  supplying  the  agency  required  the  Society  in  May 
1891  placed  a  new  grant  of  £1,000  at  the  Bishop's  disposal  [24].  Of 
the  stations  among  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal,  three  are  offshoots  off 
the  South  Bechuanaland  Mission.  [See  p.  861.]  Two  of  these — Si. 
Mary's,  Gestoptefontein,  and  St.  James*,  Eopela — are  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a  man  named  Wilhelm,  who  migrated  from  Phokoane.  The  third 
(St.  John  the  Baptist*s,  Khunoana)  consists  of  refugees  from  Thaba 
*Nchu,  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  St.  Mary's,  under  Catechist  Wilhelm^ 
grew  so  fast  that  in  five  years  (1885-90)  it  had  100  communicants  [25]. 
At  Molote,  where  the  Rev.  C.  Clulee  (from  1887  till  his  death  in  1892) 
laboured  to  found  a  strong  native  Mission,  18  men  and  28  women  were 
confirmed  on  one  occasion  in  1891  [26]. 

The  ''  steady  regularity"  of  the  Society's  aid  has  kept  the  work 
of  the  diocese  'Agoing,*'  the  Bishop  says,  and  every  congregation  has 
shown  gratitude  by  uniting  in  contributing  to  the  Society's  General 
Fund  [27]. 

Statistich. — III  tho  Transvaal  (area,  112,700  square  miles),  where  (1864-09)  the 
Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  81  Missionaries  and  planting  24  Centnl  Stations  (mm 
detailed  on  pp.  897-8),  there  are  now  800,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  9,000  are  ClraildK 
Members,  and  2,500  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  21  Clergymen  and  a  Biabopw 
[See  p.  765 ;  see  alno  the  Table  on  p  884.] 

Jiefcrrnres  (Chapter  L.)— fl]  R.  1868-4,  p.  88.  Letter  of  Archdeaoon  Crisp,  10  Jvna^ 
1892,  in  D  MSS.,  "Africa  1892."  f2J  J  M8S.,  V.  11,  pp.  260,  266;  R.  1864,  p.  96;  & 
1866,  p.  106.  [3]  J  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  419-21,  462-8;  R.  1872,  p.  52;  Bound  Paiii< 
phlets,  "Africa  1871,"  No.  l(Ul,  p.  8,  16<;,  p.  8;  M.F.  1881,  p.  881.    [4J  Church  in  fk 


Colonies,  V.  27,  pp^  25-7.    [6]  M.F.  1876,  p.  247.    [6]  J  MSS^  V.  6,  pp.  9,  11-17;   B 

"TSS.,  V.  6,  p.  24;  R.  1878,  pp.  68-4.     [8] 
p.  CO;  R.  1875;  p.  69;  J  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  24,  80-1.     [9]  M.F.  1874,  pp.  298-9,  866-79 


1872,  p.  62.     [7]  J  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  24  ;  R.  1878,  pp.  68-4.     [8]  R.  1878,  p.  68;   R.  187^ 


J  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  48  ;  do.,  V.  27,  pp.  21-4  ;  R.  1875,  p.  62.     [10]  M.F.  1876,  pp.  27a-«, 
M.F.  1876.  pp.  279-^5,  811-18,  888-46  ;  M.F.  1877,  pp.  48-62, 116;  R.  1876,  p.  6ft.    D 
M.F.  1874,  p.  871.     fl2]  M.F.  1876,  p.  148.     [13]  M.F.  1876,  pp.  146,  816.     [14]  It. 
1877,  pp.  271-5 ;  M.F.  1878,  p.  41 ;  R.  1876,  p.  61 ;  R.  1877,  p.  60.    [15]  M.P.  18 
pp.  88,  40.  183.     [lej  R.  1877,  pp.  49-50;  M.F.  1878,  p.  188;  R.  1890,  p.  176;  J  ME 
V.  8,  pp.  116-17,  188, 160  ;  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  146 ;  Jo.,  V.  68,  p.  40.    [17]  R.  1877,  pp.  4»- 
R.  1878,  pp.  58-9 ;  R.  1879,  p.  67.    [18]  M.F.  1880,  p.  187.    [19]  R.  1881,  p.  69 ;  t 
1882,  p.  1U8 ;  R.  1886,  p.  78 ;  R.  1887,  p.  79 ;  R.  1890,  p.  101.    [20]  R.  1881,  p. 
[21]  R.  1886,  p.  72.     [22]  M.F.  1880,  p.  186.     [23]  R.  1887,  p.  79  ;  R.  1889,  pw  91.    ' 
R.  18iK).  p.  101 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  25,  pp.  60,  61a,  76 ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p. 
[25]  M.F.  1890,  pp.  418-20.    [26]  R.  1891,  p.  116.    [27]  J  MSS.,  V.  26,  p.  49. 
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CHAPTEK  LI. 

BECHUANALAND. 

Bechuanaland  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  to  the  west  of  the  Trans- 

T»al.    In  order  to  protect  the  natives  from  internal  divisions  and  from  the  Boers,  a 

British  Protectorate  was  established  in  the  country  in  1884.    This  was  extended  in 

1885,  and  followed  in  September  of  that  year  by  the  annexation  of  the  district  sonth  of 

the  Mdopo  River  and  of  the  Ramatlilabama  Spruit,  under  the  name  of  British  Bechnana- 

Jand  (area,  48,000  square  miles).    The  Protectorate  was  in  1889  assigned  to  the  British 

Sonih  Africa  Company.    [See  p.  SG8.]    It  embraces  the  Kakhari,  extends  westward  to 

Ihe  20th  east  long,  and  northward  to  the  22nd  south  lat.,  its  total  area  being  121,500 

aguare  miles. 

Unusual  interest  is  attached  to  the  story  of  the  introduction  of  the 

Church  of  England  into  Bechuanaland.     In   1853  some  Bechuanas 

-wlio  had  been  living  at  the  French  (Protestant)  Mission  station  of 

Bethnlie  in  the  Orange  Free  State  set  out  to  seek  a  new  home.  During 

many  years'  wanderings  they  built  a  chapel  at  three  of  the  places 

firliere    they    stayed,    and    one    of    their     number,    named    David, 

oontinued  to  work  on  alone  for  many  years  teaching  and  helping 

itke  few  people  about    him.      In   18G9  some    of  them    settled   in 

Bechuanaland  on  the  bank  of  the  Vaal  River,   and  in  1872  David 

went  to  Bloemfontein,  where  he  had  a  son  working  as  a  catechist  in 

tile  Society's  Mission,  and  asked  the  Bishop  to  send  a  clergyman  to 

ttiem.    A  preliminary  visit  was  paid  by  the  son  (Gabriel),  and  the 

^erv.  W.  Crisp  following  in  1873  found  the  people  "  living  in  a  few 

i^serable  reed  huts  and  worshipping  in  a  little  enclosure  fenced  round 

^th  brushwood."     Mr.  Crisp  spent  three  days  with  them,  baptizing  5 

^Aiilts  and  6  children  and  receiving  several  others.     The  Missionaries 

*>\  the  Orange  Free  State  were  **  too  poor  to  be  able  to  promise  any 

^pend  "  to  David,  but,  though  at  one  time  barely  able  to  keep  himself 

jj^ve,  David  proved  "  a  most  admirable  worker."  In  October  1874,  while 

J*^  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  was  visiting  the  Diamond  Fields,  Griqua- 

Jj*id  West  [see  pp.  817-18],  "  two  hundred  natives  came  down  from 

l^e  north  seeking  baptism,  women  with  babies  strapped  on  their  backs, 

^^  and  lasses,  old  grandparents,  men  in  the  prime  of  life."    They  had 

'hardly  had  any  fo^  on  the  way  "  and  arrived  " mere  skeletons,  with 

^^velled  black  skins  drawn  over  the  bone."    Yet  they  "  did  not  com- 

Wain  nor  beg  .  .  .  baptism  was  all  they  asked."    They  stayed  only  a 

^y  or  two  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  in  this  time  the  Bishop  baptized 

^  Slip  Drift  forty  infants  and  admitted  the  adults  as  catechumens, 

P^mising  to  send  them  a  priest  to  prepare  them  for  baptism.    These 

J^ple  had  been  brought  by  David  from  Phokoane,  to  which  place, 

•^enty-five  miles  from  his  own  village  of  "  St.  John's  on  the  Vaal,"  he 

jM  extended  his  labours.  Mr.  Crisp  spent  twelve  days  at  Phokoane  in 

d^75  and  baptized  sixteen  adults.    A  year  later  Mr.  Crisp  and  the  Rev. 

/^  H.  R.  Bevan  took  up  their  residence  in  South  Bechuanaland.    The 

*fpple  at  St.  John's  station  were  now  living  more  comfortably.     The 

Sj^  huts  had  given  place  to  decent  Secoana  houses,  every  man  had  "  his 

?^tte  flook  of  goats  and  a  few  head  of  cattle."    A  small  chapel  had 

^te  ereoM,  and  "  a  diurob  of  considerable  dimensions  begvm.''    ^\l^> 
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people  had  been  well  instructed  by  David,  they  attended  daily  prayers 
morning  and  evening  **  with  great  regularity,"  and  on  Sundays  formed 
a  congregation  of  45  adults  and  many  children.  Copies  of  ttie  newly- 
printed  Secoana  Prayer  Book  they  purchased  readily,  and  in  a  short 
time  mastered  the  responses  and  were  able  to  sing  the  canticles.  At 
Phokoane  the  handful  of  Christians  had  through  ''  a  year  of  much  trial 
and  serious  opposition  .  .  .  marvellously  kept  the  faith."  They  were 
''  most  eager  for  instruction/'  and  amply  supplied  the  Missionaries  with 
food.  Not  being  permitted  to  build  a  church,  their  services  were  held 
"  in  an  inclosure  fenced  round  with  branches  of  trees  roughly  plastered 
with  mud  "[1]. 

The  climate  was  so  hot  that  holding  service  in  this  roofless  en- 
closure was  only  possible  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening,  and 
the  Missionaries  suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  a  proper  shelter. 
In  face  of  strong  opposition  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  wooden 
church,  but  ere  the  roof  was  finished  the  building  was  demolished  by 
the  Chief's  orders  in  February  1877.  No  violence  was  done  to  the 
Missionaries,  but  the  Chief  was  determined  *'  that  no  white  man,  be 
he  Missionary  or  trader,  should  live  in  his  town."  The  Missionaries 
before  withdrawing  secured  for  their  converts  liberty  of  worship  and 
for  themselves  permission  to  visit  them  periodically.  Mr.  Crisp  now 
visited  England  and  the  Mission  was  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bevan,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  Griqualand  West.  Left 
to  themselves  the  converts  rebuilt  their  church  and  maintained  with 
surprising  pains  and  regularity  such  services  as  could  be  suppHed  by  a 
native  catechist.  The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  October  1877,  and 
in  the  following  February  the  first  episcopal  visit  took  place  when 
forty-four  converts  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  [2]. 

Later  in  1878,  the  Europeans  having  taken  the  land  of  theBechuana, 
war  broke  out :  Phokoane  was  abandoned  by  all  the  natives,  the  Chief, 
Botlhasitse,  and  his  tribe  were  routed  by  the  British  forces,  and  he 
and  his  brother  and  his  sons  were  captured  and  thrown  into  prison 
as  rebels.  While  he  lay  in  Kimberley  jail  the  Chief  was  constantly 
visited  by  one  of  the  Missionaries  (Mr.  Bevan)  whom  he  had  been 
foremost  in  opposing.  During  these  troubles  the  Phokoane  Christians 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Chief  Montshio  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  [8]. 
It  should  be  added  that  in  the  previous  year  the  Transvaal  Bepublus 
**  proclaimed  its  authority  over  St.  John*s  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try," and  ordered  the  people  to  '^quit  as  soon  as  their  crops  were 
reaped  "  [4].  The  abandoned  site  is  now  in  some  Tran^v^  farm  [4a]. 

Peace  was  so  far  restored  that  Mr.  Bevan  was  enabled  to  retom 
to  Phokoane  in  1879,  and  though  the  country  remained  unsettled  until 
the  estabhshment  of  the  British  Protectorate  in  1884-5  the  progress 
of  the  Mission  during  this  period  was  most  hopeful.  By  1882  the 
communicants  had  increased  six-fold  (from  20  to  120).  Not  one  failed 
to  attend  the  Easter  celebration  in  that  year.  .  Ofthe  157  catechumens 
received  since  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  more  than  eighty  per  cent. 
were  ''  known  to  be  doing  well."  The  remainder  had  mostly  removed 
and  beep  lost  sight  of.  Very  few  indeed  had  *'  gone  back  into  eviL'* 
The  reahty  of  the  conversions  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
verts led  such  Hves  "that  their  neighbours  friends  and  relations'* 
Fere  ''  drawn  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.*'  The  baptisms  in  188S. 
numbered  57  [S]. 
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In  the  past  seven  years  the  Mission  has  grown  considerably.  Several 
out-stations  have  been  established,  in  which,  with  Phokoane,  a  body  of 
500  communicants  are  to  be  found,  some  of  whom— aged  women — have 
been  known  to  come  "  thirty-five  miles  on  foot  "  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  [6].    At  Eastertide  1891  one  hundred  adults  received 
baptism  at  Phokoane  and  at  Gestoptefontein.*    The  rapid  and  wide 
extension  of  the  work  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  good  and  trust- 
worthy   Catechists.      The   existence  of  these  agents  and  of  native 
Councils  and  a  system  of  public  disciphne  constitute  three  strong 
points  in  the  Mission.    On  the  other  hand,  the  converts  are  backward 
in  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  suitable  buildings  and 
schools  are  needed,  and  the  Mission  in  1891  experienced  *'  the  most 
serious  crisis  that  has  occurred  *'  in  its  history,  a  large  number  of  the 
^oong  men  having  gone  back  into  **  habits  of  native  hfe,  which  are 
cftbsolutely  inconsistent  with  Christian  Profession  "  [7]. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Knight-Bruce  on  his  appointment  to 

e  See  of  Bloemfontein  in  1886  the  Society  voted  £1,000  for  the 

-xtension  of  Missions  in  Bechuanaland  [8J.    On  becoming  personally 

«quainted  with  Bechuanaland  the  Bishop  could  not  see  any  opening 

r  the  Church  to  the  north  of  Mafeking,  every  other  place  of  any 

r>rtance  being  in  the  hands  of  the  London  Missionary   Society, 
in  fact  he  declined  an  invitation  of  the  chief  Sechele  to  place  a 
at  Molepolole,  feeling   it  would   be  an    "unwarrantable 
tmsion  "  [9].    One  half  of  the  special  grant  was  therefore  diverted 
Mashonaland,  and  the  remainder  applied  to   strengthening  and 
tending  the  Phokoane  Mission,  especially  in  the  Mafeking  district  [10]. 
A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Canon  Balfour,  was  also  (in  1889)  sent 
the  police  camp  at  Elebe,  about  120  miles  to  the  north  of  Shoshong, 
minister  to  the  pohce  and  report  on  the  prospect  of  Mission  work 
<vious  to  his  removal  to  Mashonaland,  which  took  place  in  1890  [11]. 
At  Vryburg  (the  capital  of  Bechuanaland)  the  Europeans  are  being 
by  the  Society  for  two  years  (1892-3)  in  supporting  a  clergy- 
(Rev.  W.  W.  Sedgwick),  whom  they  had  engaged  [12]. 


Btatibticb. — In  Beclmanalond,  where  (1878-92)  the  Society  has  anRisted  in  maintain- 
S*  i  Missionaries  and  planting  4  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  898),  there  are  now 
^soonection  with  its  Missions  over  1,000  Church  Members  and  580  Communicants,  under 
^  care  of  a  CleiKymen  and  the  Bisliop  of  Bloemfontein.  [See  also  the  Table  on  p.  884.] 

lUferences  (Chapter  LI.)— [1]  M.F.  1875,  pp.  808-9 ;  M.F.  1876,  pp.  149,  861-4 ;  M.F. 
7,  pp.  84-6 ;  R.  1875,  p.  61 ;  R.  1876,  p.  60  ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Africa  1874,"  No.  8/, 
•  10-12;  do.,  1876,  No.  16,  pp.  21-2  ;  do.,  No.  21,  pp.  26-80;  do.,  1877,  V.  II.,  No.  16, 
-  IMl ;  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  182.  [21  M.F.  1877,  pp.  88, 267-9, 450-2 ;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  81-4, 
^  ^-ft;  R.1877,  pp.  47-8.  [8]  M.F.  1878,  pp.  568-70;  R.  1878,  p.  58;  J  MSS.,  V.  7, 
^  ^88.  [4]  M.F.  1877,  p.  269.  [4a]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  188.  [5]  R.  1879,  p.  68  ;  R.  1880, 
^_^i»;  R.  1882,  pp.  65-6;  R.  1888,  p.  62;  R.  1884,  p.  68.  [6]  R.  1887,  p.  77;  R.  1888, 
S**-  »-l ;  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  81.  [7]  M.F.  1890,  p.  420 ;  R.  1891,  p.  Ill ;  B  MSS.,  V.  46, 
g  €57.  J7a]  M.F.  1890,  pp.  418-19.  [8]  J  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  802 ;  Standing  Committee 
^^^^^  v.  48,  pp.  176, 179, 184.  [9]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  4,  15, 28-9, 86, 41,  65.  [10]  J  MSS., 
g^V,  np.  82,  86,  71-6.     [Uj  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  68,  70-5.     [12]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  116-7  ; 


Committee  Book,  V.  45,  p.  874  ;  V.  46,  pp.  248,  257. 


^  —  .^  Oestoptefontein  and  two  other  out-stations  of  Phokoane  are  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
r^***^iid  station  connected  with  the  Mission  (St.  Denys)  is  in  the  Orange  Free  State  [7a]. 
*•    ^«p.858.] 
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CHAPTER  UI, 

MATABELELAND. 

Matabeleland  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal.  In  the  time  of  Chaka,  King  of 
Znlnland,  one  of  his  generals  named  Mosilikatsi,  desirous  of  supreme  power,  fonght  his 
way  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  Zulu  army,  which,  by  slaymg  the  men  and  marry- 
ing the  women  of  other  tribes,  gave  rise  to  the  Matabele  race  and  kingdom.  To  their 
own  subjects  and  to  the  neignbouring  tribes  Mosilikatsi  and  his  successor,  Lobengnla, 
the  present  chief,  have  been  a  constant  source  of  terror  and  death ;  but  in  yiew  of  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Transvaal  Boors,  Lobengula  found  it  politic  in  1889  to  place  hia 
country  under  British  protection. 

In  December  1874  the  Society  received  a  proposal  from  the  Bey« 
W.  Gbeenbtock,  its  Missionary  at  Port  Elizabeth,  to  make  a  Mis^r 
sionary  tour  of  eighteen  months  to  the  Matabele  diggings  and  the 
regions  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Considering  it  as  "  a  singular  opportunity 
for  opening  Mission  work  in  a  wholly  new  region/'  the  Society,  pro- 
vided  funds  (£450)  for  the  journey  [1].  In  Mr.  Baines,  the  explorer, 
Mr.  Greenstock  found  a  companion  whose  *'  master  thought  was  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  civilization,"  but  they  had  not  got  further 
on  their  way  than  Durban  when  Mr.  Baines  died  [2]. 

This  caused  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  expedition ;  but 
after  ministering  some  months  in  the  Transvaal  [see  p.  855]  Mr. 
Greenstock  successfully  accomplished  a  journey  into  Matabelehuud  in 
1876  [8]. 

Meanwhile  fin  1875)  the  Society  had  considered  a  proposal  (made  by 
one  of  its  memoers)  for  establishing  a  Bishopric  in  Matabeleland  [4]» 
and  preparations  were  made  in  1877  for  opening  a  Mission  in  the 
country  under  Mr.  Greenstock  ;  but  the  altered  condition  of  afiiairs  in 
South  Africa  in  1879  led  the  Society  in  that  year  to  abandon  the 
undertaking  "  until  the  way  "  was  "  made  more  clear  "  [5]. 

The  Society  was  not  brought  into  direct  connection  with  Matabele- 
land again  until  1888,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  made  his 
journey  to  the  Zambesi.  [See  p.  868.]  At  that  time  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate had  not  been  estabUshed,  and  it  was  only  after  nearly  a  fori* 
night's  pleading  at  Enkanwini  that  the  Bishop  could  obtain  permission 
from  Lobengula  to  proceed  to  Mashonaland.  Eeferring  to  the  revolt- 
ing cruelties  practised  by  Lobengula  and  his  people  the  Bishop  says : 
'<  All  that  I  know  of  the  Matabele  throws  a  light  for  me,  such  as  no 
previous  argument  has  done,  on  God's  command  to  the  Israelites  to 
destroy  a  whole  nation." 

From  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  ooantry 
the  Bishop  received  "every  possible  kindness  and  attention/'  and 
although  they  had  not  made  a  single  convert,  his  opinion,  as  expressed 
in  1888,  was  that  as  they  have  gained  for  themselves  a  kingdom  whieh 
could  not  be  disputed,  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  establish 
a  Church  Mission  in  Matabeleland*  [6]. 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  tried  to  force  their  way  in,  but  were  aent  sonih.  Trfitii!i|pJ> 
a^ked  them  where  their  wives  were.  They  told  him  that  they  did  not  belieye^  m  wifiiv 
He  then  asked  them  where  were  their  mothers,  and  they  are  said  to  haTe  given  nui 
answer  to  the  same  effect.  His  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  teaoh  my  pMfto 
who  does  not  belieye  in  mothers  and  wives  "  [6a]. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  British  rnle  may  so  alter  circmn- 
stances  that  the  Church  may  find  work  to  do  there,  either  among 
her  own  children  or  the  heathen,  without  interference  with  other 
Christian  bodies.  Provision  for  such  a  contingency  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  secured  by  the  action  of  the  South  African  Bishops  in 
1891,  by  which  Matabeleland  was  included  in  the  Diocese  of 
Mashonaland  [7]. 

Beferences  (Chapter  LnO—Pl]  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  221.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  804 ;  M.F.  1876^ 
p.  278 ;  M.F.  1876,  p.  28.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  68,  p.  27  ;  M.F.  1875,  pp.  274-5,  885 ;  M.F.  1876, 
pp.  46-7,  182-9,  244-6,  281,  842 ;  M.F.  1877,  p.  49 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  3,  pp.  147-8.  [4]  Ja, 
V.  62,  pp.  282-8,  246 ;  M.F.  1875,  p.  95.  [5J  Jo.,  V.  58,  pp.  27,  56,  58,  160 ;  Applicationg 
Conunittoe  Report,  1875,  p.  4 ;  do.,  1877,  pp.  4,  9,  21 ;  do.,  1879,  p.  2 ;  J  MSS.,  V.  8, 
p.  206.  [6]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  41 ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  268-70,  459-64 :  8ee  aho  M.F.  1892, 
pp.  147-8.    led]  M.F.  1889,  p.  460.    [7]  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  866,  858. 


CHAPTEE  Lm. 

MASHONALAND. 

HASHOXALAin>  is  a  weU-watered  and    fertile    plateau  lying  to  the  north-east  of 

itabeleland  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea.    Ita 

«rUiem  border  is  the  malarious  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  its  southern  boundary  the  . 

~  ver  Limpopo,  and  its  size,  roughly  speaking,  is  an  oblong  block  as  long  as  Eng- 

and  Scotland  and  as  wide  as  England  and  Wales.    Ruins  of  old  buildings  and 

into  old  mines  are  the  fragments  left  of  an  ancient  history,  though  the  old  name 

the  eoontry  went  long  ago.    While  the  Portuguese  skirted  round  its  borders  to  easi 

~  nortii,  a  numerous  race  throve  within,  who  dug  for  iron  and  smelted  and  fashioned 

No  other  native  South  African  race  had  ever  been  known  to  smelt  ore.    These 

,  e,  consisting  of  slightly  different  tribes,  became  generally  known  as  the  Mashona. 

the  ravages  of  the  Matabele  the  country  within  the  last  100  years  has  been  almost 

of  this  industrious  and  peaceful  people.    The  establishment  of  a  Britidi 

lie  over  this  and  neighbouring  regions  in  1889  is  a  guarantee  that  the  reign  of 

^Ror  is  at  an  end ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  by 

the  territory  was  acquired  by  Charter  in  1889,  there  is  every  hope  that  while 

•3thly  treasures  are  being  gathered  up,  the  Church  will  be  permitted  to  make  spiritual 

for  her  Lord  and  Master. 


first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  before  the  country  had 

under  British  influence.  On  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Bloem* 

^iitein  in  1886,  Bishop  Enight-Bbuce  laid  before  the  Society  proposals 

~ih  a  view  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  tribes  between  Griqualand 

c«t  and  the  Zambesi.    The  Society  *'  encouraged  him  to  mature  the 

S^^^&gn  as  he  should  find  opportunity,"  and  voted  £1,000  for  operations 

*^*^  Bechuanaland  [1]. 

.^^    The  needs  of  Bechuanaland  having  been  over-estimated,  one-half  of 

^^^grant  was  applied  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  explore  in  Mashonaland  in 

?*^^  to  ascertain  if  it  could  be  occupied  by  the  Church  as  a  Mission 

o^^  [2].     The  journey,  which  extended  from  Bloemfontein  to  the 

5^ikibesi,  and  took  up  eight  months  of  1888,  has  been  described  by 

f?<8b  authority  as  "an  admirable  instance  of  Christian  Missionary 

f^^Q3n»ri8e,  and  not  inferior  to  any  other  achievement  in  South  Afirican 

]^^Q1  "  [8].    It  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  three  half-castes,  three 

^^^uana,  one  Matonga,  and  two  Basutos,  besides  which  native  carriers 

^'^^j  hind  on  the.  way.   Some  of  the  regular  servants  were  C\ins\AaxA« 
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and  "  upon  the  question  of  native  servants  who  are  not  Christians  being 
better  than  those  who  are/'  the  Bishop  says :  *'  K  I  had  a  difficult 
journey  to  do  again  I  would  try  to  take  no  other  than  Christians." 
Before^ an.  advance  could  be  made  into  Mashonaland  the  consent 
of  I>obengula,  the  Chief  of  the  Matabele,  had  to  be  obtained,  and 
this  involved  not  a  little  delay  and  difficulty.  **  A  large  part  "*  of 
the  country  was  claimed  by  Lobengula,  and  he  had  V  always  refused 
permission  for  a  Mission  to  be  established  amongst  the  Mashona,  prob- 
ably from  fear  of  what  would  happen  if  the  subject  tribes  whom  he  • 
raids  upon  should  be  taught/'  Of  one  of  these  tribes,  the  Banyani,  a 
branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  Mashona,  the  Bishop  says :  '*  To 
ihave  seen  these  people,  and  to  have  had  dealings  with  them — to  have 
seen  fallen  humanity  untouched  by  the  unregenerating  influences  of 
Christianity — is  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Missions  such  as 
nothing  else  could  provide,  should  the  command  to  Christianise  all 
nations  not  carry  sufficient  force."    Of  the  Mashona  he  adds : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  wretched  creatures—  wretched  only  in  character, 
not  in  physique,  for  they  are  as  a  rule  immensely  strong — fall  a  prey  to  the 
Matabele,  though  they  might  meet  a  Matabele  Impi  with  ten  to  one.  They  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  unitiilg  ;  no  one  seems  to  have  any  authority ;  for  no  one 
seems  to  inspire  respect  among  a  people  who  have  too  little  self  respect  themselves 
to  reverence  others  .  .  .  however  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  a  nation  of 
slaves,  taken  when  they  are  wanted  apparently,  and  that  they  have  inherited, 
possibly,  the  usual  characteristic  of  slaves.  Yet  with  all  their  faults  they  are  a 
pleasanter  people  to  deal  with  than  the  Matabele.  In  general  character  they  are,  I 
think,  superior.'* 

Near  Zumbo  on  the  Zambesi  the  Bishop  saw  '*  the  ruins  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building,  said  to  have  been  a  Boman  Cathohc  Mission 
station."  Since  the  founders  of  this  station  had  been  killed  no  Mission- 
aries had  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  the  natives  on  both 
sides  the  Zambesi,  under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese,  showed  "  a 
higher  form  of  civilisation,"  the  Bishop  had  his  pocket  Communion 
service  and  other  things  stolen  at  Zumbo.  Throughout  the  journey 
services  were  regularly  held  for  the  travellers,  the  people  were  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  teachers,  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Portuguese 
officials  on  the  Zambesi  were  established  [4]. 

In  May  1890  the  Society  (at  the  Bishop's  request)  set  apart  £7,000, 
to  be  expended  in  seven  years,  for  the  estabUshment  of  Missions  in 
the  regions  explored  by  him  between  Palatswie  and  the  Zambesi  [5]« 

A  few  months  later  the  Rev.  Canon  Balfour,  who  had  been  pro- 
c^isionally  stationed  at  Elebe  in  Bechuanaland  [see  p.  861],  set  out  for 
Mashonaland  with  the  troops  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's 
pohce,  to  whom  he  ministered  on  the  way.f  In  his  account  of  the 
inarch  he  says  (Nov.  12,  1890) : — 

**  On  August  13  and  14  the  column  passed  under  Mt.  Injaguzwe  on  the  left,  by 

:an  easy  ascent  of  nearly  1,500  ft.  out  of  close  bush,  on  to  open,  treeless,  rolling 

veldt.    It  was  a  great  change,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  (Aug.  19  to 

Sep.  12)  i.e,  from  Fort  Victoria  to  Fort  Salisbury,  a  distance  of  185  miles,  we  k^ 

on  a  backbone  of  country,  in  some  parts  very  narrow,  which  forms  the  waterahad, 

jind  from  its  endless  bogs  and  springs  supplies  with  great  liberality  the  tribQtariei 

of  the  Zambesi  iSowing  West  by  North  and  of  the  Sabi  on  the  East.     Our  leaden 

iook  ua  as  nearly  North  as  possible,  avoiding  rivers  by  heading  their  Boorees.  .  .  • 

The  scenery  varied  much.     At  one  time  we  marched  through  glade  and  forest  al 

'  •  R.  1887,  pTtt!  — —  ► 

t  The  Bey,  W.  Trusted,  who  had  undertaken  similar  duties  at  Fort  Toli  in  1800^ 

4M  there  on  October  26, 1890  [6]. 
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mother  oyer  almost  treeless  rolling  downs.  Fresh  flowers  made  their  appearance 
every  day ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  destination  the  veldt  was  all  ablaze 
with  colour.  .  .  .  Trading  was  done  as  we  came  along,  with  the  Mashona,  always 
ready  to  sell  their  produce  for  calico  and  beads  and  shirts.*' 

Detachments  for  post  stations  were  left  at  intervals  on  or  near  the 
Makori,  the  Inyatsitsi,  the  Umfuli,  the  Hanyane,  and  Umgezi — Fort 
Charter  being  erected  on  the  latter  river. 

*•  On  Friday  September  12  the  Colonel  directed  us  to  out  final  halting  place  *' 
(i.e.  Fort  Salisbury).  "  The  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  next  day»  with  prayer,  the 
Royal  Salute  and  three  cheers  for  the  Queen.  I  celebrated  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  following  morning.  Our  fort  being  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  pioneer 
part'  of  the  force  was  disbanded  and  went  out  ...  to  prospect  for  gold.  Since 
then  we  have  been  hut  building.  I  am  in  a  round  hut,  made  of  poles  and  thatched; 
Id  ft.  in  diameter,  which  temporarily  serves  as  a  Church  on  Sundays  for  the  few 
who  care  for  holy  things.  Next  year  ...  I  hope  a  start  may  be  made  towards 
letting  the  natives  of  the  country  see  something  of  the  Worship  of  God.  And  there 
'will  be  great  work  for  the  Church  to  do  besides,  for  a  rush  will  be  made  from  the 
Transvaal  and  froih  Kimberley,  and  from  all  parts  to  seek  for  God*s  treasure  of 
'vrhich  this  land  is  full,  and  either  to  help  or  to  hinder  the  establishment  of  His 
Kingdom  "  [6a]. 

Fort  Salisbury  is  close  to  a  large  native  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
-which  said  they  would  build  a  house  for  a  Missionary  if  ever  one 
c^ame  there.    The  support  of  a  second  clergyman*  in  1890  was  under- 
taken by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  further  assistance 
this  source  has  been  promised  [7]. 
In  July  1891  Canon  Balfour  started  on  his  first  Missionary  joume7, 
d  during  t^at  and  the  next  two  months  he  visited  a  considerable 
umber  of  towns  ieind  villages,  his  tours  extending  to  Perizengi  on  the 
ambesi,  170  miles  from  Fort  Salisbury,  and  involving  400  miles  of 
alldng. .  With  the  help  of  two  Mazwina  or   Mashona  boys  who 
mpanied  him. as  interpreters  he  was  enabled  to  tell  the  natives 
mething  of  the  Christian  rehgion.     '*  They  generally  hstened  and 
to  understand,  but  apparently  their  interest  was  only  momentary, 
hey  seem  to  have  some  slight  conception  of  God,  using  the  word 
3dolimo  *  (the  same  word  as  is  used  by  the  Bechuana),  which  is  also 
eir  word  for  medicine."    They  have  "  a  custom  of  dancing  and  singing 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  at  whose  graves  they  leave 
ferings  of  meat  and  beer,  in  the  belief  that  those  who  have  left  them 
ill  keep  them  supplied  with  all  good  things/'    Beyond  this  Canoi> 
«^lfour  **  does  not  think  they  have  any  practices  that  could  be  called 
Igious."     Witchcraft  and  polygamy  however  exist  [8]. 
At  the   South  African  Provincial  Synod,  held  in  January  and 
^^bruary  1891,  Mashonaland  and  adjacent  regions  were  formed  into 
^  diocese,  and  Bishop  Knight-Bruce  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  it  [9]. 
Accepting  the  responsibility,  the  Bishop  started  with  seven  Mission 
^^iits,  of  whom  three  were  Mozambique  Christians.    A  clergyman 
J^Uied  him  from  the  Cape ;  three  trained  nurses  from  Kimberley  fol- 
^^©d  him.     The  Bishop  walked  about  1,800  miles,  visiting  forty-five 
*^^^ii8  and  villages  in  Mashonaland  and  Manicaland   during  a  few 
^Qiiths.    No  part  of  his  work,  he  says  (February  27,  1892),  was  sa 
^<^uraging  as  this : — 

^  **  Kot  only  did  the  Chiefs  receive  the  Missionaries  in  nearly  every  case,  but  they 
?**^®<i  help  in  some  form  or  another.  .  .  .  Apart  from  our  centres  of  work  there 
^^^"v-e  luUiye  cateohists  and  three  Europeans  working  in  the  Mashona  villages, 

•  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Surridge, 
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apd  as  these  visit  to  some  distance  around,  the  number  of  tribes  onder  the  Ghordh-'f 
influence  is  very  great.  Besides  this  there  are  a  Urge  number  of  tribes  who  are 
only  i;^aiting  for  us  to  supply  them  with  resident  teachers.  Sanguine  as  I  was  aa 
to  the  position  which  the  Church  could  occupy  in  Mashonaland,  i  never  antici- 
pated so  universal  an  acceptance  of  our  teaching  as  has  taken  place.  With  all  the 
difficulties  and  failures —and  they  are  neither  few  nor  small — there  is  nothing  at 
present  apparent  to  prevent  this  Mission,  under  God,  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
fields  of  work  that  our  Ohurch  has.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  much  more  money 
than  we  have  at  present  is  needed  for  this  development." 

Catechists  are  already  (1892)  labouring  up  as  far  as  Buia  Biver* 
and  there  are  six  distinct  stations,  each  having  its  own  centre,  Yiz.« 
Fort  Salisbury,  Sosi's  Town,  Maconi's,  Maguendi's,  the  fifth  to  the  north 
of  that,  and  the  sixth  at  Umtali.  UmtaU  and  Fort  Salisbury  are  also 
centres  of  European  work.  By  the  generous  action  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  there  is  practically  no  fear  in  the  future  of  the  Church  not 
having  "  all  such  land  as  may  be  needed  for  every  possible  purpose  in 
nearly  every  direction  that  we  may  extend.*'  The  site  for  the  central 
Mission  farm  at  UmtaU  '*  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  spots  in 
the  whole  country." 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Mission  is  the  hospital 
work  at  UmtaU,  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  three  qualified  nurses.  Ovnng 
to  a  lack  of  carriers  these  ladies  walked  up  the  country  to  their  desti- 
nation under  the  protection  of  the  late  Dr.  Doyle  Glanville.  Few 
comparatively  even  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  Pungwe  Biver  at  that 
time  got  through  that  difficult  journey,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Company's  poUce  at  UmtaU  this  feat  of  the  ladies  was  "  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  they  had  ever  heard  being  done.'*  The  Company 
have  determined  that  **  no  natives  shall  be  allowed  to  have  any  drink 
suppUed  to  them,"  and  the  high  tone  of  the  officers  with  whom  the 
Clergy  have  had  to  deal  has  been  "  very  conducive  to  the  success  "  of 
the  Mission. 

In  December  1891  the  Bishop  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  more  funds  and  workers.  At  present  the  Bishop  ''  receives 
no  income,"  and  the  Clergy  "only £80  or  £40  a  year"  and  ''board 
and  lodging."  Nearly  all  the  lay  workers  are  working  for  nothing, 
excepting  the  two  skiUed  carpenters  "  [10]. 

In  concluding  his  report  in  February  1892  the  Bishop  said  : — "  I 
cannot  end  a  letter  which  speaks  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  your 
Society  without  expressing  the  obligation  which  I  feel  we  are  under  to 
it  for  the  help  and  encouragement  that  it  has  given  to  this  Mission, 
without  which  it  would  never  have  existed  "  [11]. 

Note. — The  Bishop's  Journals  of  the  Mashonaland  Mission  1888-92  have  been 
published  by  the  Society  in  separate  form.    (S.P.G.  2s.  6d.) 

Statistics. — See  pp.  884-6. 

Beferences  (Chapter  LIII.)— [1]  Jo>  V.  54,  p.  852  ;  J  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  802 ;  R  1889^ 
p.  90  ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  43,  pp.  175, 179, 184.  [2]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  4, 9S-ai, 
85,  41,  50.  [3J  Rev.  H.  Rowley  in  M.F.  1889,  p.  466.  [4]  Bishop's  JoarnU  in  MJ. 
July  to  December  1889  ;  R.  1889,  p.  89.  [5]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  76-9 ;  Standing  Cooa- 
mittee  Book,  V.  45,  pp.  878,  885.  [6]  R.  1890,  pp.  96, 98 ;  Bloemfontein  Minion  Qnar^ 
terly  Paper,  January,  1891,  p.  88.  [0a]  E  MSS.,  V.  45,  p.  57.  [7]  R.  1890,  pp.  96-7  8 
J  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  105.  [8]  M.F.  1892,  pp.  5-10,  147.  [9]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  107,  109: 
do.,  V.  12,  pp.  356,  858 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  15, 109 ;  M.F.  1892,  p.  60.  [10]  M.P.  1891,  n.  19T; 
J  MSS  ,  V.  7,  p.  Ill ;  M.F.  1802,  pp.  60-1, 140-9 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  16, 112-14.  [U]  bTisSI, 
p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  UV. 

OAZ ALAND. 

Gazaland,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa  between  Mashonaland  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  forms  part  of  the  territory  assigned  in  1889  to  the  British  South  Africih 
Camganj,    The  natives,  "  Umzila's  people  "  or  *'  tribe/'  are  a  branch  of  the  Zulu  race. 

Ok  the  return  journey  from  his  famous  tour  to  the  Zambesi  in  1888 

[see  p.  868]  the  Bishop  of  Bi<oemfontein,  while  still  far  from  Gazaland; 

had  to  remain  hidden  behind  a  hill  at  Inyampara  for  fear  of  some 

Gaza  men  who  were  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  from  Sipiro's  people. 

His  journal  at  this  stage  records  :  '^  I  am  told  the  Gaza  people  to  the 

south  allow  no  white  man  to  come  among  them  in  their  own  country, 

and  that  those  that  are  now  here  would  ask  for  such  of  our  things 

as  they  wanted,  and,  if  they  were  refused,  would  take  them  and  kill 

us  "  [1].    Notwithstfmding  this  the  Bishop  proposed  in  1889  to  visit 

^e  Gaza  country.      The  Society  considered  it  premature  to  do  so 

'ihen ;  but  through  the  influence  of  a  Christian  cousin  of  Umzila  the 

JBishop  has  sought ''  to  procure  admission  for  Christianity  "  [2]. 

In  January-February  1891  the  South  African  Bishops  decided  to 
mnclude  Gazaland  in  the  two  new  Missionary  dioceses  which  they  were 
-Ahen  forming — the  portion  north  of  the  Sabi  River  being  assigned  to 
le  Mashonaland  Bishopric,  and  that  south  of  the  river  to  the  Lebombo 
ie  [8].  Funds  for  Missions  in  both  dioceses  have  been  set  apart  by  the 
dety,  and  it  is  hoped  that  actual  work  will  soon  be  commenced  in 
^Blazaland  [4]. 

Be/erences  (Chapter  LIV.)H>]  M.F.  1889,  pp.  423-4,  457.   [2]  J  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  57, 
^W;  do.,  V.  6,  p.  18 ;  R.  1889,  p.  90.   [3]  J  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  866-8.     [4]  Standing  Com. 
:993ittee  Book,  Y.  45,  p.  885  ;   do.,  V.  4G,  p.  257. 
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CENTRAL    AFRICA. 


^Pai  Univbbsitdbs  Mission  to  Centbal  Apmca  was  undertaken  in  answer  to 
JP^ala  from  LiTingstone  and  Bishop  Gray  of  Capetown.  The  first  Bishop,  Archdeacon 
y^  **.  Mackenzie  of  Natal,  was  consecrated  at  Capetown  on  January  1, 1861 ;  and  in  -the 
SSp^'Hng  summer  work  was  begun  at  Magomero.  After  his  death  (January  1862)  the 
gjle  of  the  Missionary  Bishopric  was  altered  from  Zambesi  to  Central  Africa ;  and  other 
S**»0(ns  in  the  Shire  River  district  having  proved  unliealthy,  the  headquarters  of  the 
"^^■•ion  were  removed  in  1864  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar.* 

ij!.  1867  the  Society  was  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the 
"^fision  by  undertaking  to  receive  its  funds,  keep  its  accounts,  copy  its 
JS^^'Bspondence,  &c.,  and  lend  a  room,  provided  the  Committee  of  the 
^JJ^'sion,  while  encouraging  the  transmission  of  all  their  money  through 
gjl^  channel,  discouraged  the  alienation  of  any  support  from  the 
^^^ety.  The  only  charge  for  this  accommodation  was  to  be  £50  a  year, 
^^  it  was  reduced  to  £25  in  1871  [1]. 

.^ansibMr  had  been  recommended  to  the  Society  by  Bishop  Gray  in  1860  as 
foe  a  Mifnon  station  [la]. 
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At  the  request  of  Bishop  Steere,  who  had  long  desired  a  closer 
connection  than  had  existed,  the  Society  in  1879  began  to  afford  the 
Mission  further  aid  by  making  an  annual  grant  of  £800.  It  was 
welcomed  as  ''a  rich  investment  abounding  to  God's  glory,"  and 
assisted  in  the  support  of  two  clergymen  at  Masasi  (the  Bey.  W.  P. 
Johnson  and  the  Bev.  John  Swedi,  the  first  native  deacon  of  the 
diocese)  until  1881,  when  **  in' view  of  the  large  funds  "  then  "  at  the 
disposal  of  the  .  . .  Mission  ''the  grant  was  discontinued  [2]. 

The  additional  office  work  required  having  outgrown  the  resources 
of  the  Society's  staff  and  house,  the  arrangement  of  1867  was  now 
terminated,  but  the  Society  still  holds  certain  trust  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mission  [8]. 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Steere  and  the  impression  made  by  the 
Universities  Mission  and  the  C.M.S.  Mission  "  on  Eastern  Africa,  and 
on  the  darkness  and  misery  which  for  so  many  centuries  have 
oppressed  that  unhappy  land,"  were  formally  recognized  by  the 
Society  on  his.  death  in  1882  [4].  His  successor  is  the  present 
Bishop,  Dr.  Smythies,  consecrated  1883  [5],  who  in  1892  was  relieved 
of  a  portion  of  his  charge  by  the  formation  of  the  diocese  of  Nyasa- 
land,  to  which  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Hornby  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paura 
Cathedral  on  December  21,  1892  [6]. 

Statistics. — See  pp.  384-5. 

References  (Chapter  LV.)— [1]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  81,  pp.  324,  837-8. 
860-1,  855,  402 ;  Jo.,  V.  60,  p.  22  ;  Jo.,  V.  61,  pp.  140,  148-9.  [la]  Jo.,  V.  48,  p.  119.  [2] 
Applications  Committee  Report,  1878,  p.  8 ;  do.,  1881,  p.  18 ;  R.  1879,  p.  68 ;  R.  1880,  p.  M. 
[8J  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  40,  pp.  141-2  ;  do.,  V.  41,  pp.  21  (18) ;  R.  1890,  p.  ISe* 
R.  1891,  p.  196.     [4]  Jo.,  V.  54,  pp.  120-1.     [5]  R.  1891,  p.  85.     [6]  R  1892,  pp.  7,  75. 


CHAPTER  LVl. 

MAURITIUS  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES, 

TiiE  island  of  Mauritius  (area,  708  square  miles),  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  S09 
miles  eastward  of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1507  bv  Dom  Pedro  Mascarenhat,  a 
Portuguese,  and  called  Ilha  do  Cemo.  The  Dutch,  who  founa  it  uninhabited  in  1598,  named 
it  Mauritius,  after  their  Prince  Mauri(>e,  and  formed  settlements  in  1644 ;  but  finally 
abandoned  the  island  in  1712.  After  being  in  the  hands  of  the  French  from  1715  to  1810^ 
during  which  time  it  was  styled  "  Isle  of  France,"  it  was  captured  in  the  latter  year  by 
the  English,  whose  possession  was  confirmed  by  treaty  in  1814.  Of  the  present  popola-- 
ftion  of  Mauritius  (872,664)  about  two- thirds  are  by  birth  or  descent  Hindus^  the 
remainder  consist  of  Creoles  of  various  races  and  natives  of  China,  Bourbon,  Oiesl 
Britain,  Madagascar,  France,  East  Africa,  and  other  parts.  The  dependencies  of 
Mauritius  comprise  the  Seychelles  group,  also  Rodrigues,  Diego  Garcia,  and  some  TO- 
other  small  islands — the  total  area  being  172  square  miles.  The  Seychelles  (984  miles  U^ 
the  north  of  Mauritius,  population  al)out  16,500)  were  discovered  by  the  French  in  1748; 
Mah^,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  an  English  vessel  in  1794;  and  by  treaty  of  1814  tiMl> 
whole  group  became  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Articles  of  Capitulation  in  1810  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Maoritiiis  m 
to  "  preserve  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  customs  "  ;*  and  the  insiructioos  of 
Lord  Minto  to  Sir  R.  T.  Farquhar  required  that  "  all  the  religious  establiahmenis  of  tlis 
colony  should  be  preserved  (conserves)  without  any  change,  with  their  privil^es  f^ 
revenues  " — not  that  they  should  be  increased.  But  EngUsh  Churchmen  nave  ^»A  ook- 
tinual  cause  to  complain  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faitn  has  been  patronised  *'  to  tlis 
neglect  if  not  to  the  actual  disparagement  of  their  own."    At  the  capture  of  Maoritiat 

*  The  existing  laws  are  based  on  the  "  Code  Napoleon,"  and  the  Franeh  langnaM. 
ajid  its  Creole  patois  are  still  predominxnt. 
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there  were  four  Roman  Catholic  priests  on  the  island,  salaried  by  the  French  G6vem« 
ment  at  an  annual  cost  of  £400.  In  1850  thero  were  14  and  a  Bishop,  maintained  by  the 
British  Government  at  &t  expenditure  of  £4,000  per  annum.  During  this  period  ten 
years  passed  before  a  single  Anglican  chaplain  was  appointed  (1821),  and  twelve  more 
l>efore  a  second  was  added.  In  1818  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  was  built  in  Port  Louis 
by  the  British  Government,  the  funds  (£18,000)  being  obtained  by  the  imposition  of  a 
house  tax  "  on  Protestants  and  Romanists  alike."  Yet  for  18  years  no  provision  was 
made  for  an  English  church,  and  then  (in  1828)  it  merely  consisted  in  the  "  conversion  of 
an  old  powder-magazine  into  one,  with  walls  ten  feet  thick,  and  in  a  position  to  which  one 
hardly  Icnows  how  to  find  the  way  "  [1]. 

In  February  1880  the  Rev.  W.  Morton,  a  Missionary  of  the  Society 
in  India,  while  on  his  way  to  England  on  sick  leave,  was  driven  by 
storms  to  take  shelter  in  Mauritius.    Being  detained  there  by  the  need 
of  repairs  to  his  ship,  he  officiated  in  the  Church  at  Port  Louis  (the 
capital)  "nearly  every  Sunday'*  for  the  Rev.  A.  Denny,  the  Civil 
Chaplain,  and  also  for  some  Sundays  in  the  garrison  during  the  illness 
of  the  Military  Chaplain.    While  thus  engaged  he  so  far  recovered  his 
health  as  to  determine  to  return  to  his  Mission  at  Chinsurah.    On  his 
way  back  (in  June)  he  (with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Mauritius) 
visited  the  Seychelles,  which  then  contained  a  population  of  8,000  to 
10,000,  of  whom  6,000  to  6,000  were  slaves  (Malagaches,  Mozambiques, 
and  Creoles],  about  400  to  500  (European  or  Creole)  French,  pro- 
prietors, artisans,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  "  free  born  or  manumitted 
blacks,  and  people  of  colour."     The  religion  of  the  whole  population 
wsls  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  "  except  in  one  solitary  instance  " 
hen  an  Indian  Missionary  "  touched  there  and  remained  for  a  few 
the  sacraments  and  services  of  their  Church  had  never  been 
lebrated  there,  consequently  "  save  in  name  and  general  confused 
5)tion,  Uttle  of  Christianity  "  was  to  be  found.    The  Government  Agent 
r.  G.  Harrison)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  **  assembHng  the 
Ii*tle  Protestant  population  at  the  Government  House  on  Sundays" 
d  reading  the  English  Church  service  and  a  printed  sermon.     On 
Morton's  arrival  at  Mah6,   the  capital,  he  (with   the  Agent's 
proval)  sent  round  a  circular  stating  his  office  and  profession,  and 
Bring  baptism  **  to  all  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
^^^y^portunity."     A  few  were  anxious  to  ascertain  if  in  so  doing  they 
^^    ould  be  "  understood  to  compromise  their  Catholicity,"  and  only  one 
ily  fiedled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assurances  given.    During  his  six 
•J8*  stay,  Mr.  Morton  was  •*  incessantly  occupied  "  in  instructing 
^olt  candidates,  and  the  sponsors  of  infants,  free  and  slave,"  and 
bestowing  the  rite,  **  in  four  days  baptizing  little  short  of  600 
"    The  affection  with  which  Mr.  Morton  was  received  and  the 
^^fention  paid  to  him  and  his  ministrations  "  by  every  class  of  the 
^**^liabitant8  "  induced  him  to  recommend  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius 
^^^^ular  provision  for  their  reUgious  wants,  and  the  British  Govern- 
?^^nt  and  the  Society  united  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  clergyman 
?^  ihe  Seychelles.    The  appointment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Morton,  but 
^^  attempt  to  open  a  Mission  met  with  such  opposition  from  the 
^^^man  Catholic  priests,  and  his  health  suffered  so  much  that,  after 
^i^Mming  at  Mah6  about  twelve  months  (October  1882  to  October  1883) 
^   returned  to  India  [2]. 

Excepting  for  a  visit  paid  by  the  Rev.  L.  Banks*  (at  the  direction 

Mr.  Btoks  represented  thftt  of  the  4,869  white  and  mulatto  popaUtion  of  M.Wb€^ 
denred  an  English  clergyman  to  be  sent  to  them  [da]. 
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of  the  Governor  of  Mauritius)  in  1840,  when  642  children  were  bap- 
tized by  him,  the  Seychelles  remained  in  ^  state  of  **  practical 
heathenism  "  until  1843,  when  the  Society,  at  the  invitation  and  with 
the  support  of  Government,  sent  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Db  La  Fontaine  to 
Mah6  [3]. 

Referring  to  the  "  first  fruits  "  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  DeLa  Fontaine 
wrote  in  1847  :  "  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  this  poor  people  is 
so  enormous  ;  wickedness  under  all  its  forms  is  so  deeply  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  races,  the  disgasting 
manners  and  habits  they  have  contracted  during  slavery,  when  the 
black  lived  like  beasts,  and  the  white  with  no  less  sensuahty,  are  still 
so  general,  that  the  fact  of  a  few  of  them  abandoning  such  an  abomin- 
able life  for  a  pious  and  sober  one,  can  be  nothing  but  a  glorious 
victory  of  the  Gospel  over  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  [4]. 

The  first  Anglican  episcopal  visit  to  the  Seychelles  was  in  Angnst 
1850,  when  Bishop  Chapman  of  Colombo  confirmed  65  candidates. 
Nearly  1,200  persons  had  been  baptized,  but  no  church  had  been 
erected  [5].  In  1859  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  consecrated  churches  at 
Mah6  and  Praslin,  and  licensed  a  third  at  La  Digue  [G]. 

On  the  aboHtion  of  slavery  in  Mauritius  (1884)  the  Society  sought 
to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  emancipated — about  90,000  in 
number — but  its  operations  were  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  neg^roes 
were  for  the  most  part  nominally  Roman  Catholics  though  "  wholly 
uneduce.tcd."  "  Many  of  the  planters  and  other  respectable  in- 
habitants "  were,  however,  desirous  of  establishing  and  supporting 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  raised  "a 
handsome  subscription  for  this  purpose,'*  and  the  Society,  by  the  aid 
of  its  Negro  Instruction  Fund*  [see  p.  195],  established  (between  1886 
and  1840)  seven  schools,  including  a  model  school  at  Port  Louis. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  was  undertaken  by  the  Eev.  A. 
Denny,  the  Civil  Chaplain.  In  January  1848  it  was  agreed  to  let  to 
Government,  at  a  rental  of  £280  per  annum,  the  schools  at  Mahebonrgy 
Souillac,  Belle  Isle,  Poudre  d'Or,  Grand  Baie,  and  Plains  Wilheln^ 
the  Society  retaining  the  power  to  resume  the  use  of  the  buildings 
after  due  notice  [7]. 

Up  to  185G  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  Clergy  ii 
Mauritius  was  provided  entirely  by  the  Government  and  the  volmitani^^ 
contributions  of  the  people ;  but  when  Bishop  Chapman  of  Colombo*^ 
visited  the  island  in  1850  (the  first  visit  from  an  Anglican  prelate^= 
there  were  only  five  clergymen ;  "  whole  districts  "  were  "  wittioat  ' 
residential  pastor  .  .  •  churches  with    only    occasional  services 
them— the  sick  and  dying  wholly  unvisited — the  dead  aU  but  unburi< 
^and  many  Churchmen  calling  on  Government  for  spiritual  helj 
not  to  spare  themselves,  but  only  to  aid  them  in  doing  what 
cannot  do  alone,'*  their  claim  being  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
of  ''so  large  and  liberal  a  support  '*  having  been  granted  to 
Church  of  Rome.    The  Society  had  aimed  at  sending  a  clergyman 
Mauritius  in  1841,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  until  1856  [8]. 

During  Bishop  Chapman's  visit  (June  15  to  August  8)  he  coi 

*  Tlie  expenditure  from  Uuh  Fond  in  Maaritins  and  the  Saycfaellei 
J[7,282. 
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crated  three  churches,*  confirmed  378  pcrsoDS,  formed  (August  7)  a 
Church  Association,  and  made  such  representations  as  led  to  the 
erection  of  Mauritius  into  a  Bishopric  [9].  Towards  its  endowment 
the  Society  gave  j£3,000  in  1852,  and  the  Rev.  V.  W.  Ryan  was  conse- 
crated to  the  See  in  1854 1  [10].  At  this  time  the  population  of  the 
island  numbered  190,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  "  living  in 
a  state  of  heathenism  '* ;  and  there  were  '*  five  British  Chaplains ;  and 
13  Roman  Catholic  priests  under  a  Bishop,  Uberally  supported  by 
Government"  [11]. 

Arriving  at  Mauritius  on  June  11,  1855,  Bishop  Ryan  **  found 
much  to  encourage."  Openinj^s  for  the  Clmrch  existed  "on  every 
side."  At  each  extremity  of  the  island  the  Africans  and  Malagashes 
were  **  eager  for  scriptural  instruction  and  stated  worship."  In  Port 
Louis  and  all  over  the  interior  Indian  camps  presented  a  promising 
field  for  Missions,  while  **  our  own  scattered  members  "  were  **  eagerly 
desirous  of  .  •  .  stated  and  regular  services.*'  The  state  of  the 
Indians  was  '*  painfully  interesting."  Men  who  bad  been  taught  and 
resisted  Christianity  in  India  had  met  witli  trouble  in  Mauritius,  and 
without  any  seeking  out  by  the  Missionaries  had  come  to  them 
"asking  to  be  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ."  Others  had 
brought  testimonials  from  Missionaries,  and  some  had  never  heard 
the  truth  until  taught  by  the  catechists.  One  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Tamils,  Mr.  A.  Taylok,  from  the  Society's  Mission  in  Madras,  was 
([with  a  Mr.  Bichard,  who  had  been  working  among  the  sailors) 
ordained  on  St.  Thomas'  Day  1855  by  Bishop  Ryan  [12]. 

The  Society  began  in  185G  a  fresh  effort  among  the  Hindu  Coolies 

d  the  Natives  of  Madagascar  and  East  Africa,  and  from  that  time 

"As  operations,  with  Port  Louis  as  the  centre,  have  been  successfully 

^rried  on  and  extended  by  the  Revs.  A.  Taylor  (1856-9),  A.  Vaudin 

Cil858-62).  C.  G.  Fr.\nklin  (1859-G7),  H.  C.  Huxtable  (1807-9),  R. 

.  French  (1870-91),   and  others,J  with  the  aid  of  native  pastors 

nd  lay  agents  [18]. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  Bishop  Ryan's  episcopate  (1854-62) 

«ven  churches  and  chapels  were  set  apart  for  public  worsliip  in  the 

iocese,  and  arrangements  made  with  the  Society's  help  for  opening 

ur  others,  and  the  number  of  clergy  was  increased  to  14.     Of  the 

ipulation  of  813,462  in  1862,  75,000  were  Christians  (65,000  Roman 

athoUcs)  and  236,000  Mahommedans  and  heathens  [14].  Mr.  FrankUn 

^X*ort  Louis  &c.)  had  in  1868  a  regular  Tamil  congregation  of  110, 

^^ome  of  whom  attended  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  over  100 

^JBceived  confirmation  in  this  year.    His  flock  were  distinguished  by 

^ilerality  and  charity  to  the  sick  and  suffering  [15]. 

.^     "  There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  number  of  the  services 

"^^^re,"  wrote  Bishop  Ryan  in  1866.   **  Last  Sunday  I  had  eight . .  .  five 

!^one — the  first  in  the  Cathedral  which  was  full  of  soldiers  at  seven 

^^^  the  morning ;  the  last  in  my  drawing-room,  which  was  full  of 

-^^^groes,  at  eight  in  the  evening."    There  were  now  1,200  children 

^*^cler  instruction  in  schools  under  Indian  masters,  where  there  was 

^-.    •  St  JameB*,  Port  Louig  (June  26),  St.  Thomas',  Plains  Willielms,  and  St.  John's, 
g^ota.    The  site  of  the  latter  building  and  £1,000  for  its  endowment  came  from  Governor 
**  W,  Gomme. 

t  At  Lambetbi  on  November  80.  X  See  pp.  896-9. 
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not  one  in  1855.    The  cost  of  education  in  the  Mission  Schools  was 
one-third  of  that  of  the  Government  Schools  [16]. 

The  first  "  native  **  ordination  in  Mauritius  took  place  in  1866,  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  when  John  Baptiste,  a  Tamil  who  had  served  for 
ten  years  as  a  lay  teacher,  was  admitted  to  the  diaconate.  Although 
a  week-day  (St.  Luke's)  the  church  was  filled  by  English,  French, 
Bengali,  Telugu,  Chinese,  and  Tamil  people,  and  the  Holy  Communion 
was  adroinistered  in  Tamil,  Bengali,  French,  and  Enghsh  [17]. 

A  second  Tamil  deacon  (Mr.  J.  Joachim)  was  ordained  in  1867. 
After  ordination  he  continued,  as  before,  to  work  during  the  week  as  a 
clerk,  all  his  spare  time  and  Sundays  being  devoted  to  the  Mission, 
without  ostentation  or  pecuniary  reward ;  but  in  1868  he  died.  At  this 
period  (1867-71)  the  Mission  work  was  greatly  hindered  by  calamitous 
visitations.  In  1867-8  a  malarious  fever  swept  away  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  Port  Louis  in  six  months,  and  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
whole  island  in  twelve  months.  Five  of  the  Society's  agents  perished, 
including  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Franklin.  A  hurricane  followed  in  1868, 
causing  commercial  prostration  from  which  the  colony  has  never  fully 
recovered  [18].  Bishop  Ryan's  episcopate  lasted  fourteen  years,  but  two 
of  his  successors,  Bishop  Hatchard*  (1869-70)  and  Bishop  Huxtable  f 
(1870-1)  died,  the  one  within  three  and  the  other  within  seven  months 
of  consecration  [19]. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  the  fourth  Bishop  (Dr.  P.  S.  Royston, 
1872),  Bishop  Ryan  revisited  Mauritius,  performed  episcopal  functions, 
and  assisted  in  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  Voluntary  Synod  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Mauritius  Church  Association,  which  had  been  in 
existence  eighteen  years.  About  this  time  a  policy  of  disendowment 
was  introduced,  but  so  "  distasteful  to  all  parties  in  the  Colony  **  did  it 
prove  that  the  Government  abandoned  it  and  substituted  a  local 
Church  ordinance  giving  due  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  See  of  Mauritius  and  vesting  Church  property  in  a 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  proposed  Diocesan  Synod  having 
also  "proved  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  Communion,"  a 
Diocesan  Church  Society  was  organised  in  1876  [20]. 

In  spite  of  Roman  Catholic  opposition  and  manifestations  of  pagan 
hatred  to  the  Gospel,  encouraging  progress  of  the  Missions,  espec^y 
among  the  Indian  coolies,  took  place  during  Bishop  Royston's  Episcopate 
(1872-90).  In  1883  over  100  services  a  week  were  being  held  for  the 
small  and  scattered  Christian  commimities  of  his  "multilingual'* 
diocese.  These  services  were  (in  addition  to  the  French  Creole  patois) 
conducted  in  seven  languages — English,  French,  Tamil,  Telugu,  ELindi, 
Bengali,  and  Chinese  [21]. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  its  present  population  are  Ihdians 
flowing  from  and  returning  to  India  makes  Mauritius  a  Mission  field 
of  extraordinary  value  and  interest.  The  Creole  race  (of  Malagashe 
and  African  extraction)  are  dying  out,  and  the  Hindu  coolies  are 
likely  eventually  to  be  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  island  [22]. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Anghcan  Mission  in  dealing  with  the  polyglot 
population  are  increased  by  the  fact  "  that  the  proprietorship,  or  at 
least  the  management,  of  almost  all  the  estates  "  is  subject  to  Boman 
Catholic  influence  [23]. 

•  Obiit  Feb.  28, 1870.  f  Obiit  Jane  18, 1871. 
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The  Buperiniending  Missionary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  French, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  training  of  Tamil  agents  hoth  in  India 
and  in  Mauritius;  and  in  1870  a  Telugu  Deacon,  Mr.  Alfhonse,  was 
ordained.  He  had  come  to  the  island  '^  steeped  in  the  idolatry  of 
India/'  On  his  conversion  he  volunteered  to  work  as  a  catechist 
among  his  own  race,  which  he  did  for  eight  years  [24]. 

As  yet,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  for  Mauritius  to 
supply  all  its  needs  in  regard  to  native  agency  [25],  and  the  Church  in 
India  is  now  giving  promise  of  assistance  in  furnishing  well-trained 
evangelists  and  pastors.  The  first  ordained  native  Missionary  from 
India  to  Mauritius— the  Rev.  G.  David  Devapiriam  (an  old  pupil  of 
Mr.  French  in  Tinnevelly) — arrived  in  1890,  and  already  under  his 
care  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  congregations  in  Port  Louis  have  "  greatly 
increased."  Since  1880  the  local  affairs  of  the  two  congregations  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  have  been  well  managed  by  an  **  Indian  Church 
Council/ *  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary  [26]. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Mauritius  (Dr.  W.  Walsh)  succeeded  Bishop- 
Boyston  (resigned)  in  1891  [27]. 

On  April  29, 1892,  Mauritius  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating hurricanes  ever  known  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  third  part  of  the 
town  of  Port  Louis  was  swept  away,  and  among  the  killed  were  the 
Bev.  J.  Baptiste,  and  four  children  of  the  Bev.  O.  D.  Devapiriam.. 
Towards  the  restoration  of  the  church  property,  the  Society  raised  a 
special  fund  of  £l,114~assistance  which  drew  forth  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  [28]. 

Statistics. — In  Mauritias  and  it»  dependencies  (area,  1,400  square  miles),  where 
(1888-92)  the  Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  19  Missionaries  and  planting  10  Central 
Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  898-9),  there  are  now  888,247  inhabitants,  of  whom  9,600 
v«  Charch  Members  and  2,000  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  22  Clergymen  and 
1  Biahop.    [See  p.  765 ;  see  dUo  the  Table  on  p.  384.] 

_   lUferenees  (Chapter  LVI.)— [1]   M.H.  No.  24,  pp.  126-8.      [2]   India  Committee 

Jook,  V.  8,  pp.  14,  90-5,  188,  172-6, 188-92,  208-10,  262-4 ;    I  MSS.,  V.  84,  p.  41 ;  Jo., 

/•  *1,  pp.  253-4;  Jo.,  V.  43,  pp.  816,  897;    C.D.C.  Report,  1830-1,  pp.  13-18;  do., 

^^1-2,  pp.  1-8 ;  R.  1831,  p.  64 ;  R.  1832,  pp.  79-«6 ;  R.  1883,  p.  49.     [3]  Q.P.,  Oct.  1841, 

PP- 18-14;  R.  1841,  p.  70;  R.  1843,  p.  51;  R.  1847,  p.  108;  R.  1849,  p.  160;  R.  1864, 

g;  75 ;  App.  Jo.  O,  pp.  46-76.    [So]  Q.P.,  October  1841,  pp.  13-14  ;  App.  Jo.  C,  pp.  64-5, 

^■^    [4]  R,  1847,  p.  108.     [6]  M.H.  No.  24,  pp.  140-50  ;  R.  1862,  p.  121.     [6]  R.  1869, 

fl^l  M.H.  No.  88,  pp.  16,  22,  26.  [7]  M.H.  No.  24,  pp.  88-9  ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  59, 134-5,. 

*^  182,  825-6,  884,  401,  417 ;  Jo.,  Y.  45,  pp.  148,  860  ;  R.  1887,  pp.  59,  60,  65-6  R.  1889, 

&-iC-7;  R.  1841,  p.  70;  R.  1862,  p.  120;  R.  1864,  p.  75;  R.  1881,  p.  7fe   [8]  M.H. 

Sj-  H  pp.  91-2, 188 ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  878  ;  R.  1839,  p.  47 ;  R.  1841,  p.  70 ;  R.  1848,  p.  51. 

^J  MJI.  No.  24,  pp.  82-140.  [10]  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  272 ;  R.  1862,  pp.  120-1 ;  R.  1854, 

5*  7^-«-  M  R- 1854,  p.  76.  [12]  R.  1856,  p.  99 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  95-7.  [13]  Jo.,  V.  47 

1^  172,  284,  876 ;  R.  1866,  p.  97 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  86-7 ;  R.  1858,  pp.  87-8 ;  R.  1859,  pp.  95-6 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

MADAGASCAR. 

M.vDAGAHCAR  lies  about  800  milen  off  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  and  500  miles  west  of 
Mauritius.  It  is  975  miles  in  length  and  250  in  average  breadth,  and  covers  an  area 
ratlier  larger  than  France.  The  island  was  known  to  the  Arabs  probably  1,000  years  ago, 
and  also  for  a  long  period  to  Indian  tnwiers.  The  first  Europeans  to  visit  it  were  tne 
Portuguese,  in  1506,  but  their  settlement  did  not  last  long.  The  French,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  for  more  than  two  centuries  to  take  possession,  succeeded  in  1888-5  in 
effecting  what  i)romises  to  bo  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island.  The  Malagasy,  as  a 
whole,  are  considered  to  be  of  Asiatic  (Malay)  rather  than  African  descent.  They  are 
tlivided  into  many  tribes,  the  j)rincipal  groups  being  (1)  the  Hovas — who  are  pre- 
dominant and  occupy  the  table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  (2)  the  Sakalavas,  on 
the  west  coast ;  and  (3)  the  Betsimisarakas,  on  the  east  coast.  The  ancient  religion  was 
a  mild  form  of  idolatry  (without  temples  or  a  priesthood)  combined  with  ancestral 
worship  and  a  belief  in  divinations,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery.  The  Portuguese  in  the  16tli 
and  the  French  in  the  17th  century  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  plant  Koman  Catholic  Missions 
on  the  east  coast.  The  London  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field  in  1818,  and  began 
work  at  Antananarivo  in  18*20  by  reducing  the  language  to  w^riting,  and  translating  and 
printing  the  Scriptures  and  other  l>o{)ks,  and  teaching.  Eleven  years  passed  before  any 
converts  were  baptized ;  but  tlie  Mission  was  prospering  when  Christianity  was  forbidden 
by  Queen  Ranavalona  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign — 1835.  During  the  next  25  yean 
the  native  Christians  were  persecuted — many  being  put  to  death  i>ublicly.  On  the 
Queen's  death  (1801)  religious  liberty  was  restored.  Hastening  to  resimie  work  in  180ft 
the  London  Society  Missionaries  found  they  had  been  forestalled  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  their  former  converts  had  increased,  and 
by  1867  there  were  in  connection  with  tlie  L.M.S.  Mission  98  congregations,  with  5,000 
members  and  21,000  professing  Christians.  The  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.  began  work  in  the 
island  in  I86i,  the  Norwegians  (Lutherans)  in  1866,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  (Qnaken) 
in  1867 ;  and  in  1869  the  national  idols  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government. 

In  1841  the  Rev.  A.  Denny,  Chaplain  in  Mauritius,  brought  to  the 
Society's  notice  the  state  of  IVEadagascar  *'  as  offering  a  most  exten&iye 
field  for  Missionary  enterprise  and  zeal,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
han^est  to  be  gathered  into  the  Church.*'  Mr.  Denny  suggested  that 
from  the  native  Malagashe,  who  with  their  offspring  then  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  black  population  of  Mauritius,  Missionaries  might  be 
raised  up  to  carry  ''  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  laud  of  their 
ancestors  "  [1].  As  already  stated,  Christianity  was  not  permitted  in 
Madagascar  at  this  period,  but  on  the  first  opportunity  the  Society, 
moved  by  representations  from  the  Bishops  of  Capetown  and  Mauri- 
tius, requested  the  latter  (in  18G2)  to  visit  the  Island  at  its  expense, 
in  order  to  determine  on  the  spot  where  to  estabhsh  "  the  first  Mission 
of  the  Church."  Before  deciding  on  this  course  the  Society  had 
ascertained  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  would  gladly  see  it 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  evangelising  the  Malagasy.  The  Societv'B 
request  was  anticipated  by  Bishop  Eyan,  who  accompanied  the  Britub 
Embassy  commissioned  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Radama  U.  [2]. 

The  Bishop  took  with  him  an  S.P.G.  Malagasy  catechist  (»ab« 
radie)  employed  in  Mauritius ;  and  at  Tamatave,  where  he  first  landed 
on  July  IG,  18G2,  he  received  a  ''  beautiful  letter  "  from  the  native 
Christians  addressed  *'  To  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  the  beloved  brotheTi 
on  board  the  ship/'    Service  was  held  by  the  Bishop  at  Tamatave 
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8uhdaj,  July  20,  and  frequently  daring  the  journey  to  the  capital— in 
places  where  a  year  before  *'  it  would  have  been  death  to  have  attended 
them."  Among  the  presents  sent  by  Queen  Victoria  was  a  Bible, 
which  the  Bishop  presented  to  the  King  on  August  11.  The  next  day 
he  gave  the  King  a  copy  of  the  Church  Services,  and  of  a  special 
prayer  which  he  had  used  for  him  since  landing  in  Madagascar,  and 
**  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  "  offered  him  **  ^lissionaries 
4Uid  teachers  for  his  people,"  stating  that  as  Mr.  Ellis  (of  the  London 
Missionary  Society)  was  in  Antananarivo  and  six  (L.M.S.)  Missionaries 
were  to  be  stationed  there,  that  he  '^  thought  of  commencing  opera- 
tions,  in  other  parts,  especially  on  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts." 
The  King  replied  **  that  he  would  gladly  welcome  all  such  help  for 
Antananarivo,  or  any  other  part."  The  Christian  people  too  were 
**  very  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  help  "from  the  Church  [81.  On 
this  the  Society  placed  two  Missionaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop 
lor  the  commencement  of  a  Mission  in  Madagascar,  viz.  Mr.  W.  Hey, 
of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  J.  Holding,  a  school- 
master [4]. 

Tamatave  (on  the  east  coast),  the  principal  port  of  ^Iadagascar,waa 
chosen  as  the  centre  of  their  future  work,  and  thither  (after  ordination 
4o  the  diaconate  in  Mauritius)  they  proceeded,  landing  at  Foule  Point 
(30  miles  north)  on  September  1,  1864.  The  Christians  at  Foule 
Point  expressed  joy  at  their  arrival,  and  spent  two  hours  with  them  in 
singing,  praying,  and  reading. 

On  September  3  the  Missionaries  reached  Tamatave,  where  they 
At  once  began  work  by  establishing  services  in  English,  Malagasy, 
and  French,  opening  a  school,  and  visiting  natives  and  Europeans. 
At  the  outset  many  of  the  natives,  especially  the  Hovas,  attended 
ihe  services ;  but  when  first  impressions  had  worn  ofi'  the  numbers 
decreased;  the  Hovas,  acting  under  unfriendly  influence,  ceased  to 
etiend,  "  and  thus  "  (wrote  Mr.  Hey)  **  with  Romanists  speaking  ill  of 
as  on  one  side,  and  Hovas  looking  coldly  on  us  on  the  other,  wo  had 
to  make  our  way."    Gathering  together  the  servants  of  two  Creoles 
ihe  Missionaries  formed   the  nucleus  of  a  steadfast   and   growing 
congregation.    Early  in  November  the  first  baptisms  took  place — a 
-woman  ("  Mary  Celeste  ")  and  two  boys— and  in  the  next  month 
David  John  Andbiando,  a  Malagash,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
ia  resident  in  Mauritius,  was  engaged  as  a  catechist  and  set  to  labour 
chiefly  among  the  Betsimisarakas,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
ihe  Society's  Missionaries  had  been  ''utterly  neglected."     To  his 
laboors  much  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  Mission  was  due.    In 
December  also  Messrs.  Hey  and  Holding  made  a  tour  along  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  Tamatave,  visiting  Ifontsy,  Foule  Point.  Fenoarivo,  and 
Hahambo,  everywhere  meeting  with  encouragement.    The  Christians 
finmd  at  those  places  were  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  work  was  now  being  carried  on 
^iniQii  exclusively  in  the  Antananarivo  district.    In  September  1864 
^e  Chnieh  Missionary  Society  occupied  Vohimare,  in  the  north  of  thq 
'■••nd.    Within  the  first  twelve  months—notwithstanding  the  inter- 
jection caused  by  having  to  obtahi  Priest's  Orders  in  Mauritius — the 
^'Qt.  Hissionaries  baptiz^  81  persons  [5]. 
-fi^or  the  security  and  development  of  the  work  it  soon  bQ(^&i3Qj^ 
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evident  to  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  and  to  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries  that 
not  only  should  the  staff  be  increased  but  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  a  representative  at  the  capital — the  seat  of  the  ruling 
tribe  [6].  Against  this  the  L.M.S.  protested,  as  being  in  its  opinion 
a  breach  of  an  agreement  between  Bishop  Eyan  and  Mr.  Ellis  in  1862; 
and  as  an  intrusion  tending  to  rehgious  division  and  conflict  [7].  But 
these  objections  were  met  in  letters  from  Bishop  Eyan  to  the  S.P.G. 
(January  17  and  May  80,  1866)  showing  that  in  1862  the  Anglican 
Church  had  been  distinctly  invited  to  the  capital  both  by  the  King  and 
nobles,  that  that  province  (Imerina)  '*  is  to  the  Hova  very  much  what 
Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jew,'*  that  nothing  could  be  '*  so  ungenerous, 
unfriendly,  and  unjust ...  as  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the  Church 
•  •  .for  those  who  have  been  converted  ...  by  her  devoted  Mission- 
aries," who  had  **  often  been  tauntingly  asked,  why  have  you  not  been 
to  the  capital  ?  "  that  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  been  dropped  by 
the  Governor  of  Yohimare  *'  because  a  Hovah  from  the  capital  came 
and  spoke  against  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  in  use  at  Antananarivo  *'; 
finally,  that  whereas  since  the  Bishop's  visit  in  1862  the  Church 
services  had  not  been  performed  in  Antananarivo,  all  its  Missionaries 
(on  the  coast)  had  been  opposed  by  the  L.M.S.  converts,  and  at 
Tamatave  a  former  Missionary  of  the  L.M.S.  had  taken  pubhc  charge 
of  a  Hova  congregation  there  [8]. 

The  S.P.G.  (July  20,  1866)  felt  now  ''perfectly  at  liberty  to  send  a 
Missionary  to  Antananarivo"  and  entertained  ''the  hope,  where  the 
field  is  so  large,  and  the  labourers  so  few,  that  no  conflict  or  collision 
will  take  place  between  the  Missionaries  of  the  two  Societies  "  [9}. 
During  the  next  eighteen  months  Mr.  Holding — who  had  been  resid- 
ing at  Foule  Point — and  Mr.  Hey  were  invalided  to  England ;  the 
latter  died  at  sea  on  November  27, 1867 ;  but  the  work  was  taken  up 
in  July  1867  and  well  sustained  by  a  new  arrival,  the  Rev.  A. 
Chiswell  [10].  The  result  of  the  Missionaries'  labours  at  this  time 
(1867)  were  to  be  seen  in  five  churches  or  chapels  at  Tamatave^ 
Hivondro,  Foule  Point,  Mahambo,  and  Fenoarivo,  with  native  congie* 
gations  containing  a  total  of  518  of  whom  the  majority  were  baptized, 
and  72  communicants.  An  industrial  school  had  also  been  established 
(at  Tamatave)  and  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  been  translated 
and  printed  [11]. 

In  1868  Mr.  Holding  returned  to  Madagascar  and  visited  the  capital  J 
with  a  view  to  a  Mission  being  established  there.  But  before  ihis^ 
project  could  be  realised  his  health  again  failed,  and  he  resigned 
1869.  On  the  coast  the  Hovas  still  held  aloof,  but  great  progress ' 
been  made  among  the  Betsimisaraka  slaves,  who,  when  they  had 
ceived  the  truth,  freely  helped  to  communicate  it  to  others. 
Ambakoarwo  a  slave  was  recognised  as  the  temporary  teacher 
head  of  the  congregation,  and  in  1870  the  churches  at  Ivaai 
and  Foule  Point  sent  teachers  to  three  other  villages.  The  number 
baptisms  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  Mission  was  520,  and  in 
case  of  one  child  its  mother — the  wife  of  the  second  Governor 
Mahambo — ^walked  fifty-two  miles  each  way  in  order  that  it 
be  admitted  into  Christ's  fold  [12]. 

In  1872  the  chnrches  at  Tamatave  and  Ivondrona  were  _ 

by  a  hurricane,  bat  the  staff  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of      ^tbe 
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Bev.  O.  Pebcival  and  the  Bev.  B.  T.  Batchelob.  Early  in  the  vear 
Mr.  Chiswell  went  to  the  capital  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  taking 
with  him  seven  school  boys  whom  he  was  training  as  catechists.  He 
found  in  the  capital  sixteen  places  of  Christian  worship,  eight  of  them 
connected  with  the  L.M.S.  As  a  matter  of  duty  he  held  a  short 
service  for  his  own  people  in  his  house  every  Sunday.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Tamatave  congregation  were  allowed  to  join;  but  by 
degrees,  without  invitation,  others  entered  or  stood  at  the  open  doors, 
so  that  in  February  169  persons  were  in  attendance.  On  December  7 
a  wooden  church,  much  of  the  material  of  which  was  given  by  the 
people,  was  opened.  In  following  the  custom  of  the  country  at  the 
opening  of  the  church,  by  offering  the  hasina,  or  a  dollar,  to  the 
Queen  *'  as  a  sign  of  friendship  and  as  an  acknowledgment  that  she  is 
the  Sovereign  of  the  country,"  a  new  step  was  taken  on  this  occasion 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  church  more  thoroughly  recognised  as 
God's  house.  Mr.  Ghiswell  having  explained  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Anghcan  Church  to  keep  all  worldly  affairs  outside  the  church 
doors,  the  Prime  Minister  readily  consented  to  the  custom,  hitherto 
invariably  adhered  to,  being  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  Jiasijia  to  be 
presented  at  the  church  door,  or  outside  [13]. 

In  each  year  of  its  existence  the  Anglican  Mission  in  the  island  had 

ielt  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  resident  Bishop,  but  as  yet  it  had 

^3Qot  been  favoured  with  even  a  single  episcopal  visit.    The  Malagasy 

^emselves  frequently    asked,  "  When  are    you    going  to  have    a 

-Xishbp  ?  "  and  in  April  1873  the  Prime  Minister  inquired  of  Mr. 

^liiswell  as.  to  the  truth  of  a  report  that  **  Queen  Victoria  would  not 

^^ow  a  Bishop  to  come  to  Madagascar."     On  the  difficulty  being 

explained  he  replied,  **  We  have  given  you  proof  that  the  way  is  opep 

*o     you.    With  us  there  is   nothing  but  liberty.    It  is  your  affair 

'^'licther  you  make  use  of  that  liberty  or  not "  [14]. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  did  not  lie  with  the  English  Church.    When 
Mission  was  contemplated  in  18G2  a  Conmiittee  was  formed  (in- 
lent  of  the  Society)  with  the  object  of  sending  it  forth  under  an 
episcopal  head.    In  1869  the  Society  formally  took  the  matter  up,  and 
^^^    aside  a  stipend*  for  a  Bishop  [15].    The  movement  was  success- 
^>ilj  opposed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  through  whose  in- 
1  ?^^^  Lord  Granville,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  refused  in  1872  and 
i^'7'8  to  issue  the  Boyal  Licence  for  consecration  (under  the  Jerusalem 
^^hopric  Act,  5  Vict.  Ch.  vi.) ;   whereupon,  by  the  advice  of  its 
^J]B«ident  (Archbishop  Tait),  the   S.P.G.  applied  to    the    Scottish 
^t^iirch,  with  the  result  that  the  Bev.  B.  K.  Kestell-Cornish  was 
r^^isecrated  at  Edinburgh  on  February  2,  1874,  as  Bishop  for  Mada- 
^^^car.    The  principles  which  the  Society  sought  to  apply  in  this  case 
v^^^e  (as  defined  by  it  on  June  30, 1871)  **  the  same  as  those  under 
^^eh  all  the  Missions  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  conducted,  viz.  that 
^^  Church  of  our  Lord  and  Savioiur  should  be  presented  to  the 
^^athen,  and  opened  to  them  in  its  integrity  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
>  ^d  that  under  no  circumstance  whatever  of  opposition  from  the 
^^^then,  or  from  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  Church,  should  this  in- 
S^ty  be  compromised  or  invaded." 

*  Which  has  been  ooniinued  to  the  present  time. 
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For  some  time  during  the  straggle  for  the  Episcopate  the  G.M.S. 
also  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  resident  Bishop,  but  sabsequently  it 
ceased  its  opposition,  and  a  few  months  after  his  consecration  decided 
to  withdraw  its  Missionaries  from  the  island  [16]. 

On  June  14  Bishop  Cornish  and  a  band  of  workers*  left  England. 
During  the  voyage  to  Mauritius  the  party  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Malagasy  language,  and  took  such  an  interest  in  the  ship's 
crew  that  six  of  them  were  confirmed  on  the  last  Sunday  spent  on 
board,  and  one  of  them  offered  and  was  accepted  as  a  catechist. 

On  October  2  the  party  landed  at  Tamatave,  and  were  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  native  congregation.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  no  provision  for  confirmation,  but  on  October  14  eighty-six  natives 
were  confirmed,  the  majority  being  from  Tamatave.  The  station  of 
Andovoranto,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  C.M.S.,  was  at  once 
occupied  by  Mr.  Little,  and  on  October  28  the  capital  was  reached. 
The  Bev.  B.  T.  Batchelor,  the  Missionary  left  in  charge  there,  led  out 
bis  congregation  to  meet  their  Bishop,  and  the  rejoicings  on  both  sides 
were  great.  While  the  Bishop  was  at  Andovoranto,  two  Malagashe 
arrived  late  at  night.  They  had  left  Vohimare  some  days  before, 
having  been  sent  by  their  fellow  Christians  with  instructions  "  to  find 
the  Bishop  wherever  he  might  be  "  and  to  make  known  to  him  their 
desire  to  have  a  Missionary.  Vohimare  was  another  station  formerly 
occupied  by  the  C.M.S.,  and  the  messengers  had  travelled  on  foot  more 
than  500  miles  to  prefer  their  petition. 

On  November  23  the  Queen  welcomed  the  Bishop,  and  at  the 
interview  he  presented  hasina  in  token  of  homage,  and  two  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  from  the  Society — one  to  the  Queen  and  one  to 
the  Prime  Minister  [17]. 

The  presence  of  the  Bishop  at  the  capital  did  not  lead  to  any  un- 
pleasant complications  either  with  the  Madagascar  Government  or 
people  or  with  the  agents  of  the  various  religious  bodies  at  work  there. 
From  the  Government  the  Church  received  a  friendly  recognition,  and 
was  thankfully  accepted  by  not  a  few  of  the  people ;  and  both  at  Anta- 
nanarivo and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  it  found  and  still  finds  work  to 
do  beyond  its  strength,  without  interfering  with  '^  other  men's  labours." 
The  record  of  1875  told  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Percival,and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  a  printing  press,  a  girls*  boarding  school,  and  twelve 
country  stations  in  connection  with  the  central  station,  also  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  native  Ministry  by  the  ordination  of  Abednego  on  Trinity 
Sunday  and  David  John  on  September  14,  and  the  confirmation  of  a  large 
number  of  persons.  A  Missionary  was  stationed  at  Sambava  in  tne 
Vohimare  district  in  1876.  The  adherents  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  island  could  now  be  reckoned  by  thousands  [18]. 

In  1878  a  first  edition  of  the  Malagasy  Prayer  Book  was  published, 
and  at  Ambatoharanana  the  Bev.  F.  A.  Gregory  opened  a 
college  which  has  done  much  towards  securing  the  permanence 
development  of  the  native  Church.  For  lack  of  means  tiie  Society 
however,  unable  to  accede  to  a  request  made  by  1,700  Malagasy  for 
Mission  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  [19]. 

•  Rev.  A.  ChisweU,  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory,  Rev.  H.  W.  LiiUe,  Mr.  E.  Cioftly,] 
Coles,  and  two  lady  workers.  At  Mauritius  Miss  Lawrence,  who  oad  lor  some  JMCI 
working  among  the  Malagashe  in  Port  Louis,  joined  the  puiy. 
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On  the  east  coast  the  Missions  have  been  generally  undermanned, 
and  only  three  new  centres  have  been  occupied  by  European  Mission- 
aries— viz.  Hamainandro  in  1882,  Mahonoro  in  1884  [20],  and  Manan- 
jara  in  1889  [20a].  By  the  French  attack  on  Madagascar  in  1883-5 
Missionary  work  was  checked  at  every  point.  But,  notwithstanding  a 
period  of  disturbance  which  would  most  unfavourably  affect  the 
growth  of  religion  in  any  country,  the  Mission  work  of  the  Church 
grew  "very  considerably,"  12  new  centres  having  been  formed  in 
Imerina  in  1884.  The  Christians  began  also  to  take  a  pride  in  their 
churches — in  desiring  that  they  should  be  decent  and  comely  buildings 
— and  in  the  direction  of  self-support  a  Society — called  by  the  natives 
a  *•  Church  "Wife  " — ^was  established  in  Imerina,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  provide  endowments  for  the  native  Church  [21].  When  the 
French  attack  began  (1888)  Bishop  Cornish  was  elected  permanent 
chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Safety  by  the  Foreign  residents,  and 
was  enabled  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Malagasy  authorities  to 
prevent  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  being  murdered.  The  blockade  at 
Tamatave  practically  dispersed  the  flock  of  the  Bev.  J.  Coles  there, 
but  throughout  the  troubles  he  remained  at  his  post,  maintaining  the 
daily  services  in  his  church  as  in  the  times  of  profound  peace.  At 
Harte  Point  the  French  soldiers  took  the  roof  of  the  church  in  order 
to  make  shelters  near  the  fort,  but  on  learning  from  Mr.  Coles  that 
the  property  belonged  to  the  Society  their  Captain  apologised  and 
repaired  the  damage  [22]. 

On  August  10,   1889,  the  Cathedral  of    St.  Lawrence,   Antan- 
anarivo, was  consecrated.     The  building  is  (the  Bishop  says)  "  stately 
and  beautiful  .  .  .  and  impresses  those  who  worship  in  it  with  the 
reverence  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  Malagasy  character,  owing  to 
their  having  been  trained  for  the  most  part  under  a  system  which 
attaches  no  reverence  to  a  house  of  prayer  '*  [23].    In  the  same  year 
work  was  begun  by  the  Bev.  A.  Smith  at  Mananjara,  a  district  em- 
i^nwdng  an  area  of  4,500  square  miles  [24].    On  the  west  coast  the 
Be?.  E.  0.  McMahon  in  1888  prepared  the  way  for  a  Mission  among 
fte  Betsiriry  by  visiting  them  in  their  country — a  feat  which  no  white 
'l^^  had  ever  before  accomphshed.    He  did  this  *^  at  the  imminent 
^^  of  his  life,"  and  on  their  return  from  the  second  journey  "  several 
jJjThifl  men  were  waylaid  '* "  and  were  either  killed  or  taken  as  slaves." 
-^Q  Sakalava  race  is  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  having  its  king 
^d  different  chiefs,  and  they  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 
^^6  of  these  tribes  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Hova 
iJ^Vemment.     The  strongest  of  the  tribes  is  the  Betsiriry,  whose  king, 
ioeja,  is  an  independent  prince,  calling  himself  the   "  brother  of 
■^^liavolo,"  Queen  of  Madagascar,  not  her  subject  [25]. 
^^  In  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  any  age  Mr.  McMahon  and  the 
2JJV.  G,  H.  Smith  undertook  in  1891  the  perilous  task  of  attempting  to 
2?^bliah  a  Mission  among  these  people.    They  were  well  received  by 
^^^  long  Toera,  in  whose  chief  town — Androngono — they  spent  seven- 


g~^  days,  and  although  they  were  obhged  to  leave  him  on  account  of 
^^^ticai  troubles,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  allowed 
S^Settle  in  the  country  [26].  In  Sept.  1892,  however,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
j?^ble  to  abandon  the  attempt  for  the  present.  The  main  reason  of 
^^^  Culuxe  was  the  opposition  of  the  European  and  Arab  tradeit^  \^^a\«> 
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The  east  coast  abo  is  engaging  the  special  attention  of  the  Society. 
The  Bey.  A.  Smith  in  December  1890  ^ew  attention  to  the  fact  ttiai 
while  the  Antananarivo  district  was  occupied  by  47  Missionaries,* 
there  were  on  the  975  miles  of  east  coast  only  16,  of  whom  7  were  at 
Tamatave.  That  the  former  is  comparatively  a  h^thy  and  the  latter 
a  fever-stricken  field  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  neglect,  and 
the  Society*s  efforts  are  being  directed  to  strengthen  and  extend  its 
coast  Missions  [27]. 

At  Tamatave  a  regular  Mission  is  now  (1892)  being  organised  for 
the  coolies  from  India,  who  of  late  years  have  been  gathering  there  in 
continually  increasipg  numbers.  The  presence  of  Christians  among 
them  asking  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  their  own  tongue, 
led  to  the  ofifer  of  a  Tamil  student  of  the  Society's  College  in  Madras, 
Mr.  M.  Israel,  for  this  work — another  gratifying  instance  of  the 
growth  of  the  Missionary  spirit  in  the  native  Church  of  South  India. 
Mr.  Israel  entered  on  his  duties  in  1892  and  was  ordained  at  Tamatave 
on  September  25  of  that  year  [28]. 

Statistics. — In  Madagascar  (area,  280,000  square  miles),  where  (1864-93)  the  Societr 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  46  Missionaries  and  planting  20  Central  Stations  (as  detailed 
on  pp.  899,  900),  there  are  now  4,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  Church  Members 
and  1,850  Communicants,  under  the  care  of  27  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  p.  766  ; 
$ee  aUo  the  Table  on  p.  884.] 
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CHAPTER  LVin. 

NORTH  AND  NORTH-EAST  AFRICA. 

The  work  in  which  the  Society  has  engaged  in  these  parts  1? 
Blighty  and  pastoral  rather  than  Missionary.     In  1819  oopie 
Bible  in  Arabic  were  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Salte,  Gonsul-Gher 
A  i^xandria,  for  distribution,  and  he  reported  that  the  Copts  **  c 
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great  eagerness  even  to  buy  a  copy."  A  fresh  supply  was  forwarded 
in  1820  [1].  In  1840  the  Society  assisted  the  British  residents  at 
Alexandria  (with  £100)  in  building  a  church  in  that  city  [2],  and  in 
1861  it  began  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  English 
chaplain  at  Cairo.  Preyiously  to  this  the  Enghsh  residents  in  the 
latter  district  had  for  many  years  been  entirely  dependent  for  rehgious 
instruction  upon  such  help  as  the  Missionaries  in  the  country  could 
spare  ;  but  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission  the  British 
Goyemment  estabUshed  a  Consular  Chaplaincy  at  Cairo.  The 
Society's  aid  (£60  a  year)  was  granted  to  the  holders  thereof  for  six 
years  (Rev.  G.  Washington,  1861-4,  and  Rev.  B.  Wright,  1865-6), 
in' order  to  secure  ministrations  for  the  English  labourers  at  Cairo 
and  Boulac.  It  was  represented  to  the  Society  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Cairo  Church  Committee  that  "no  place  in  the  world"  had  "more 
need  of  a  resident  Clergyman  or  greater  claims  upon  the  sympathy 
of  their  rehgious  fellow-countrymen  than  the  residents  of  those 
places,"  and  that  it  was  "  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  good  effects 
io  those  communities  of  the  presence  of  a  permanent  Minister  of  the 
<io8pel"  [3]. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  chaplaincy  in  1867  the  Society  renewed 
:its  offer  of  assistance,  but  it  was  declined  by  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  on  the 
£ix>und  that  the  British  residents  should  provide  not  less  than  one 
-fcalf  of  the  Chaplain's  support  [4]. 

In  1879  the  Society's  attention  was  drawn  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 

.,  25  March]  to  the  need  of  Missions  in  the  Nile  Valley,  especially 

^JHong  the  Nubians  [5] ;  and  in  1882  it  acknowledged  its  duty  "  to 

extend  its  efforts  and  resources  in  assisting  the  propagation  of  Christ's 

^^^ospel  in  that  ancient  country,"  Egypt  [6J.    Accordingly  in  1883  £200 

^'^s  reserved  in  case  of  a  Mission  being  opened  in  Egypt  which  should 

*^^    approved  by  the  Standing  Committee,  but  failing  any  immediate 

t  of  such  an  undertaking  the  grant  was  withdrawn  in  1884 

a  special  fund  of  £39.  25.,  which  had  been  raised  in  England 

that  purpose,  was  in  1886  appropriated  to  the  Gordon  College  at 

With  the  exception  of  an  application  made  in  1888  for  help  to- 
forming  a  chaplaincy  at  Suez,  and  which  could  not  then  be 
,  the  question  of  the  Society's  undertaking  work  in  Egypt  has 
been  revived  [8]. 

In  connection  with  the  British  expedition  to  Abyssinia  the  Society 

in  1867  to  select  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  four  chaplains 

Accompany  the  troops;  but  the  whole   duty  was  undertaken  by 

^Vemment  [9]. 

^        In  North  Africa  the  Society's  operations  have  been  limited  to  the 

^^Pport  of  Enghsh  chaplaincies  at  Tangier,  Hammam  E*Irha,  Biska 

"^i  Oran. 

Statistics. — See  pp.  884-6. 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 

A  U8TBALA8IA—(INTB0D  UCTION). 

The  Society's  connection  with  this  field  began  in  1798  by  the  em- 
ployment of  schoolmasters  in  Australia.  Extensions  were  made  to 
Norfolk  Island  in  1796;  Tasmania,  1885;  New  Zealand,  1840; 
Melanesia,  1849 ;  Pitcaim  Island,  1858;  Hawaiian  Islands,  1862; 
Fiji,  1880;  and  New  Guinea,  1890. 

Australia  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century,  but  its  settlement  (which  dates  from  1788)  has  been 
entirely  due  to  the  British,  under  whom  the  continent  has  been 
divided  into  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  (1788),  Victoria 
(separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851),  Queensland  (separated 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1859).  West  Australia  (1829),  and  South 
Australia  (1886).  In  each  of  these  districts,  and  in  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Society  planted  Churches,  which  are  now  for  the  most 
part  self-supporting,  as  the  several  notices  which  follow  will  show. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

NEW  SOUTH   WALES  {WITH  NORFOLK  ISLAND*). 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  the  south-east  division  of  Australia,  was 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1770 ;  and  Botany  Bay  received  its  name  from  Sir  Joseph 
the  naturalist  of  the  expedition.  No  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  until  1787,  i 
Botany  Bay  was  selected  as  a  field  for  locating  British  criminals  in  place  of  the 
American  Colonies.  The  first  body  of  convicts — consisting  of  565  men  and  192  women 
left  England  on  May  18, 1787,  under  a  gnard  of  200  soldiers.  Just  two  days  before 
dei)arture,  the  philanthropist  William  Wilbcrforcef  discovered  that  no  care  had  ~ 
taken  for  their  souls.  Moved  by  his  representation  the  Bishop  of  London  inte; 
with  the  Government,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Johnson,  liaving  offered  his  servioea,  waea]^  _ 
chaplain.  The  voyage  occupied  over  eight  months,  and  on  January  26, 1788,  a  nttl 
ment  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  Sydney  Cove,  Botany  Bay  having  proved  unBoii 
for  the  purpose.  The  early  history  of  the  colony  was  marked  by  siclmesa,  &unine^ 
crime.  Desertions  were  nrcquent,  and  often  ended  in  miserable  deaths  among 
natives,  who  had  been  turned  into  enemies  instead  of  friends.  So  general  was  the 
content  that  in  1788  some  of  the  worst  of  the  convicts  were  transferred  to  Nodii 
Island.  About  1701  Mr.  Johnson  sought  them  out  and  ministered  to  them,  althou^ 
could  ill  spare  the  time  from  Sydney,  where  for  the  most  part  of  seven  years  he  ^ 
to  labour  single-handed  among  both  the  bondmen  and  free,  and  without  any 
until  1798,  when  a  rude  construction  of  wattles  and  plaster,  with  a  (hatched  loof^ 
erected — at  his  own  expense. 

In  January  1790  the  Society  (having  in  the  previous  month 
books  from  the  S.P.C.E.  ''  for  the  use  of  the  Corps  about  to 

*  Norfolk  Island  is  further  noticed  in  Chapter  LXIX.,  pp.  454-6. 
t  See  Address  of  Bishop  Nixon  of  Tasmania  to  the  l£P.G,  Aaaoeialioii  ftl 
i^Tovember  28,  1842,  p.  6. 
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for  New  South  Wales"),  complied  with  an  ** application  made  by  the 
said  corps  to  allow  £40  a  year  for  four  Schoolmasters  "  [1]. 
The  Journal  for  March  15, 1793,  records  a  letter 

^'froin  Mr.  Johnson,  Chaplain  at  Port  Jackson  &c.  March  21st  1792  in  which  he 

excases  himself  for  not  having  written  before,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after 

'    their  arrival,  they  were  in  so  confused  a  state  that  no  Schools  could  be  established 

for  the  instruction  of  children.     That  Mr.  Bain,  Chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales 

Corps,  who  is  now  at  New  York  left  with  him  2  letters  which  he  had  received  from 

the  Secretary  of  the  Society.     That  some  time  ago  the  Governor  had  told  him  he 

/expected  two  Schoolmasters  from  England ;  but  none  have  arrived.    He  therefore 

proposed  to  the  Governor  to  have  a  person  appointed  at  different  places  to  instruct 

the  children  in  reading,  to  which  he  acceded,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  to  superintend 

them.  They  have  now  one  School  at  Sydney  and  another  at  Panamatto  I^?  Paramatta], 

«  School-Mistress  to  each,  and  they  teach  the  children  of  the  convicts  gratis,  the 

military  officers  making  them  some  little  acknowledgment  for  their  trouble.  He  had 

also  been  for  3  weeks  in  the  summer  at  Norfolk  [Island],  where  are  a  number  of 

children.    There  he  met  with  a  man  convict,  who  came  out  in  the  Fleet  in  the 

Hammer,  who  had  taught  School  for  a  series  of  years  in  London,  and  from  several 

•conversations  he  had  with  him  he  thought  him  a  suitable  person  and  the  Governor 

lias  accordingly  appointed  him  a  Schoolmaster  at  Norfolk  [Island].    That  thro'  the 

dEavoor  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  he  had  been  enabled  to 

■Ornish  these  Schools  with  books  and  he  hopes  the  success  will,  in  time,  be  answer- 

^fible  to  their  wishes  and  of  our  Society.    That  the  day  of  the  date  of  his  letter  he 

'%>ut  the  Secretary's  letter  to  Mr.  Bain  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  offering,  if  he 

"tiought  proper,  to   answer  it.    And  the  Governor  authorizes  him  to  say  that 

•should  any  of  those  four  mentioned  in  that  letter,  or  any  other  free  person  come 

out  Tmder  the  denomination  of  a  Schoolmaster,  ho  would  in  addition  to  the  Society's 

Und  offer  of  £10  a  year,  give  them  an  allotment  of  ground,  and  some  assistance  to 

cultivate  it.    Or  should  the  Society  think  it  right  to  adopt  the  present  three  (and 

^c  ivill  in  the  meantime  look  out  and  appoint  a  fourth)  and  allow  them  the  said 

•alary,  the  Governor  will  continue  them.    And  further  that  if  the  Society  will 

**^te  the  trouble  of  laying  out  the  £40  a  year  in  articles  the  most  useful,  as  wearing 

^Ppiirel,  a  little  soap,  tea  sugar  &c.  and  direct  them  to  him,  or  the  Prmcipal  Com- 

^^nding  Officer,  he  will  see  that  it  be  properly  distributed  among  the  School 

•®*chers.    The  names  of  the  present  persons  employed  are  two  women,  liichardson 

^'^^  Johnson  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  McQueen  now  at  Norfolk  [Island]. 

*'  That  he  has  long  wished  that  some  method  could  be  hit  upon  for  such  of  the 
^^^victs  as  wished  and  wanted  to  be  instructed  in  reading ;  as  great  numbers,  both 
^^u  and  women,  know  not  a  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

'*  He  thinks  that  Sunday  Schools,  upon  a  similar  plan  with  those  in  England, 
^J^ulcl  tend  much  to  the  reformation  of  those  unhappy  wretches,  and  bring  some 
^^  them  to  a  better  way  of  thinking.  .  .  . 

**  That  a  number  of  the  Natives,  both  men  and  women  and  especially  children, 
How  every  day  in  the  camp,  and  he  has  two  Native  girls  under  his  own  roof, 
hopes  in  time  that  these  ignorant  and  benighted  heathens  will  be  capable  of 
Kiting  instruotion,  but  that  this  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  much  labour.  It 
^oold  be  advisable  and  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  suitable  Missionary  (two 
^•''iold  be  better)  was  sent  out  for  that  purpose." 

It  was  decided  by  the  Society  to  "  give  an  annual  allowance  of  ;^10 
^^^^  to  any  number  of  school  masters  and  mistresses  not  exceeding 
^'^'to,  as  signified  to  Major  Grose,  who  very  humanely  made  the  first 
^l^lication  to  th^  Society  " ;  but  as  it  might  be  **  difficult  to  find  per- 
2^318  here  fit  to  send  out  for  that  employment,"  they  relied  upon  the 
^|*ovemor  "  to  appoint  such  from  time  to  time  "  as  he  might  "judge 
^^  be  most  proper  "  [2]. 

c^     Accordingly  four  were  selected  by  the  lo3al  authorities,  two  for 
l^^dney  and  two  for  Norfolk  Island.     In  the  case  of  Sydney  (mticL 
^ramatta  from  1797),  the  actual  payments  by  the  SocieA.^  lot  s(i\\oc\ 
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teachers  extended  from  1708  to  1884,  and  in  the  case  of  Norfolk 
Island  from  1796  to  1824.  The  names  of  the  first  two,  as  certified  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Johnson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bains  in  December  1794, 
were  William  Richardson  and  William  Webster,  but  the  latter,  having 
''  turned  out  an  infamous  character  "  and  treated  his  scholars  ''  to6 
severely,"  was  soon  superseded  [8], 

One  of  the  schools  established  by  Governor  King  in  Norfolk  Island 
was  ''for  the  protection  and  education  of  such  female  children"  as 
were  "  deserted  by  their  parents."  In  supporting  the  Governor's 
appeal  for  assistance  for  the  same,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mabsden  [the 
third  clergyman  to  visit  Australia — having  been  appointed  Assistant 
Chaplain  to  New  South  Wales  in  1794]  wrote  from  Paramatta  on 
January  2,  1796,  "  that  he  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of  Governor 
King  and  of  his  goodness  and  humanity  from  the  apparent  order  and 
regularity  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  His  whole  attention 
seems  occupied  in  promoting  the  real  interest  of  those  he  has  th^ 
honour  to  command"  [4]. 

The  first  teachers  in  Norfolk  Island  to  receive  aid  from  the  Society 
were  Thomas  Macqueen  and  Susannah  Hunt  [5].  Both  **  appeared  to 
be  well  quaUfied  "  for  the  work  ;  the  former  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
in  England,  and  his  "good  conduct"  as  a  prisoner  was  duly  rewarded^ 
as  the  following  letter  (addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson)  will  show : — 

"  Sydney,  Norfolk  Island,  21  Oct.  179G. 
"  Rev.  Sir, — I  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  write  you  a  few  lines  and  hope  yoir 
will  excuse  the  liberty.  I  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  Schoolmaster  for  upwards 
of  3  years  on  this  Island.  I  flatter  myself  my  assiduity  and  labour  in  that  respect 
has  merited  the  approbation  of  Lt.-Govr.  King,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have 
situated  me  in  so  comfortable  a  manner.  I  am  to  be  allowed  one  guinea  a  jear 
for  each  child.  I  have  a  small  lot  of  ground  and  a  man  to  work  it.  My  term  of 
transportation  will  expire  on  the  13th  of  January.  I  have  agreed  to  reside  on  the 
island  for  12  months.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  remain  on  the  Ck)lony  for  » 
few  years  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  provided  I  could  meet  with  dae 
encouragement.  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  for  want  of  books  to  instruct  the  children  in 
the  first  elements  of  the  English  tongue.  I  sincerely  request  you  if  possible  to  favour 
me  with  a  few  books  and  I  trust  always  to  merit  your  countenance  and  favour.  If 
I  could  obtain  the  favour  of  a  few  lines  from  you  it  would  be  conferring  upon  me 
a  singular  mark  of  your  friendship. 

"  I  am  Rev.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Thos.  Macquken  "  [6]. 

The  desertion  of  their  children  by  the  convicts  was  one  of  the  best 
things  that  could  happen— for  the  children.  "  The  miserable  wretches  " 
sent  from  England  were  "  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,"  and 
as  long  as  their  offspring  continued  with  them  Mr.  Johnson  feared 
**  every  means  used  for  their  instruction  "  would  **  be  ineffectual "  [7], 
"  The  only  hope  "  he  had  was  "  from  the  rising  generation."  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1799  "  to  unite  several  small  schools  into  one  '* 
at  Sydney,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  soldiers  andsettiers 
as  well  as  of  the  prisoners.  **  About  150  scholars  were  collected,  and 
the  church  appropriated  on  week-days  for  that  purpose.  But  the  scheme 
was  verv  soon  frustrated  by  some  evil-minded  person  or  persons  setting 
fire  to  the  building."  In  consequence  of  this.  Governor  Hunter  "lent 
the  Court  House  but  by  the  frequency  of  holding  courts"  the  arrang^^ 
ment  proved  so  inconvenient  that  recourse  was  had  to  "a  building 
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for  a  church,"  which,  bemg  **an  old  storehouse  .  .  .  very  damp  and 
cold,'*  the  teachers  laboured  here  also  under  ''great  disadvantages." 
They  were  however  "assiduous  in  their  duty,"  and  desernng  of  and 
grateful  for  the  Society's  allowance  [8]. 

On  Governor  King's  transfer  to  Sydney  in  1800  he  and  Mr.  Johnson 
*'  discoursed  relative  to  the  humane  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
Bchools  established  in  that  country,"  and  Mr.  Johnson  brought  with  him 
on  his  return  to  England  in  that  year  a  letter  from  the  Governor  to 
ihe  Society  (Sept.  16,  1800).  In  it  he  stated  that  there  was  "  a  church 
nearly  finished  at  Paramatta,"*  and  the  foundations  of  one  had  **  been 
laid  at  Sydney  but  being  in  a  bad  situation  on  account  of  the  ground, 
tmother  must  be  fixed,"  and  he  hoped  **  to  see  one  completed  in 
eighteen  months."  An  Orphan  School  had  also  been  established 
^ere,  and  was  "  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  for  the  education 
X)f  the  children  about  400  in  number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
-who  must  be  ruined  without  it."  The  Orphan  School  at  Norfolk 
Island  was  "going  on  very  well,"  those  who  had  the  charge  of  it 
"having  "  acquitted  themselves  much  to  his  satisfaction  "  [9]. 

While  at  Norfolk  Island  Governor  King  appealed  to  the  Society 
for  a  clergyman,  engaging  that  he  should  "  have  £73  from  the  salary 
-of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  and  such  advantages  arising  from  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  "  as  would  "  make  his  situation  equal  to  Mr.  Marsden's 
full  pay  of  £146  exclusive  of  ground  and  other  advantages  "  [10]. 

Accordingly  the  Rev.  Cookson  Haddock  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
was  appointed  in  October  1798,  with  an  allowance  of  £60  per  annum 
-firom  the  Society  [11].  The  appearance  of  his  name  in  the  S.P.G. 
'Beports  for  two  years  [12]  has  been  accepted  as  proof  that  he  went 
^ihere ;  but  the  feet  is  that  after  waiting  more  than  two  years  the 
'Society  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of  Missionaries  because  he  had 
':**  £uled  in  his  engagement  •  .  .  and  omitted  several  opportunities  of 
going  to  New  South  Wales  contrary  to  his  own  promise  "  [18]. 

It' was  not  till  1841  that  Norfolk  Island  received  a  clergyman  from 
-the  Society.  [See  p.  894.]  In  Australia  itself  the  expenditure  of  the 
'Society  up  to  1885  was  limited  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  the 
t)ccasional  supply  of  books  [14]. 

The  good  accomplished  by  these  schools  may  never  be  fully  known  ; 
T>ut  it  has  been  shown  that  they  contributed  much  to  the  reformation 
't)f  the  colony  in  which  the  criminal  classes  were  so  largely  repre- 
sented [15]. 

For  seven  years  (1801-7)  after  Mr.  Johnson's  departure  Mr.  Marsden 

-was  mainly  responsible  for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  ever-increasing 

'colony.     No  special  provision  for  the  Roman  CathoUc  convicts  was 

nmade  until  1803,  when  from  among  their  number  a  priest  (the  Rev. 

James  Dixon)  was  set  free  in  order  that  he  might  **  exercise  his  clerical 

'idnctions."    It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  him  or  how  long  he 

'officiated ;  but  for  one  period  of  two  years  the  sole  consolation  afforded 

"them  according  to  their  own  mode  of  worship  was  a  consecrated  wafer 

M  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  at  Sy^ey. 

In  1808  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Cowper  arrived  as  Assistant  Chaplain  to 
fHr.  Marsden.    Nine  years  later  the  number  of  Chaplains  had  risen  to 

^       «       *  A  tUme  building  to  superoede  a  temporary  chapel  erected  in  11^  \|dokV 
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five,  but  the  population  bad  increased  to  17,000,  of  whom  7,000  were 
convicts  [16]. 

About  1823  some  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  instract  the 
natives,  for  in  April  the  Society  signified  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  a 
Chaplain  at  Sydney,  its  willingness  ^*  to  assist  the  establishment  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Aboriginal  Natives  of  New  South  Wales'*  pro* 
vided  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Institution  were  conformable  to 
the  Society's  principles  [17J. 

In  1824  the  Archdeaconry  of  New  South  Wales  (embracing  the 
whole  of  Australia  and  Van  Piemen's  Land)  was  constituted  and 
added  to  the  See  of  Calcutta  [18], 

Obviously,  connection  vnth  Calcutta  could  be  merely  nominal ;  but 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  William  Broughton  to  the  office  of 
Archdeacon  in  1820  led  to  important  results.  It  was  mainly  by  his 
representations,  based  on  five  years'  experience,  and  those  of  Mr* 
Justice  Burton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  that  the 
enormous  moral  evils  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  colony  were 
mitigated.  Addressing  the  grand  jury  in  November  1835  the  latter 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  three  years  1888-4-5  the  number 
of  criminals  capitally  convicted  in  the  colony  had  been  899,  and  the 
number  of  actual  executions  223.  "  It  would  seem,"  he  said,  '^  as  if 
the  main  business  of  all  the  community  were  the  commission  of  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  it—  as  if  the  whole  colony  were  continually  in 
motion  towards  the  several  courts  of  justice.  And  the  most  painful 
reflection  of  all  is  that  so  many  capital  sentences  and  the  execution 
of  them,  have  not  had  the  effect  of  preventing  crime  by  way  of 
example."  **  One  grand  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things"  was  "an 
overwhelming  defect  of  religious  principle  in  the  community."  There 
was  not  sufficient  religious  teachers  "  to  admit  of  any  being  spared  for 
the  penal  settlements."  ''  At  the  end  of  1883  the  number  of  free  males 
in  the  colony  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  17,678,  while  that  of 
convict  males  was  21,845."  Moreover,  the  ranks  of  the  former 
were  largely  recruited  from  the  latter,  and  this  passing  daily  from  one 
class  to  another  without  moral  improvement  tended  to  *'  the  total 
corruption  of  all."  Still  worse  was  the  state  of  Norfolk  Island,  where 
"evil  men  with  men  more  evil,  rotting  and  festering  together,  a 
seething  mass  of  corruption  .  .  .  helped  each  other  to  make  a  hell  of 
that  which  else  might  be  a  heaven."  Visiting  the  island  in  1884,  he 
found  180  prisoners  charged  with  conspiring  to  disarm  and  if  necessary 
murder  their  guard  in  order  to  escape.  The  picture  presented  to  ms 
mind  upon  that  occasion  was  that  of  "  a  cage  of  unclean  birds,  full  of 
crimes  ageinst  God  and  Man,  of  Murders,  Blasphemies,  and  all  Undean- 
ness."  One  of  the  prisoners  represented  the  place  to  be  "  a  Hell  apon 
Earth,"  adding :  "  Let  a  man's  heart  be  what  it  will,  when  he  comes 
here,  his  man's  heart  is  taken  from  him  and  there  is  given  to  lum  the 
heart  of  a  Beast."  Another  said  :  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  spared,  on  con* 
dition  of  remaining  here.  Life  is  not  worth  having  on  such  terms."  jL 
third,  a  Roman  Catholic,  passionately  entreated  that  he  mi^t  "  not 
die  without  the  benefit  of  confession,"  and  when  removed  to  his  cell 
"  he  employed  his  time  in  embracing  and  beating  himself  upon  a  rode 
wooden  figure  of  the  Cross,  which  a  fellow  prisoner  had  made  for  him.** 
By  another  the  Judge  was  thus  addressed :   "  What  is  done  your 
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honour,  to  make  us  better  ?  Once  a  week  we  are  drawn  up  in  the. 
square,  opposite  the  Military  Barracks,  and  the  soldiers  are  drawn  up. 
in  front  of  us  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  ;  and  a  young, 
officer  then  comes  to  the  fence  and  reads  part  of  the  Service  .  .  .  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  is  all  the  Eeligion  we  see/' 

Thirty  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  moved  by  their 
appeals  the  Judge  went  beyond  his  powers  and  suspended  execution 
in  order  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Colonial  Government  and  at  least 
obtain  for  the  condemned  the  consolations  of  religion.  As  a  result  of  his 
action  only  eleven  were  executed,  and  two  clergymen — one  a  Roman 
Cathohc — were  sent  from  Sydney  to  minister  to  them  in  their  last 
hours  [19]. 

Already,  in  1821,  the  Society  had  endeavoured  to  move  the  Govern- 
ment to  reserve  lands  for  Church  purposes  in  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  growing  population  required  the  **  care  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment," and  offered,  if  this  were  done,  **  to  extend  the  same  superin- 
tendence to  those  distant  settlements  *'  which  had  **  been  found  pro* 
ductive  of  such  essential  benefits  to  the  colonies  in  North  America  "  [20]. 

The  poHcy  of  retrenchment  rather  than  extension  was,  however,. 
favoured  by  those  in  authority,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Society  to 
do  much  of  what  should  have  been  done  bv  the  Government.      The 
*'  condition  and  wants  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  more  particularly  in  New  South  Wales,"  led  Archdeacon 
Bboughton  to  visit  England  in  1834,  *'  in  the  hope  of  being  able  by 
.  •  •  personal  exertions  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.*'    In  an.  appeal  to  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  stated 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (1788) 
more  than  100,000  convicts  had  been  transported,  of  whom  it  was 
estimated  25,000  were  now  resident  in  the  colony.      In  the  last  three 
years  (1832-4)  the  numbers  transported  to  New  South  Wales  had  been 
about  2,500  aimually,  and  to  Van  Piemen's  Land  2,100,  in  all  13,700. 
•*  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  colony  .  .  .  considerable  expense 
was  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  providing  the  means  of 
religious  worship  and  instruction  for  these  banished  offenders.      But 
since  the  middle  of  1826  the  entire  charge  of  such  provision  "  had  been 
**  thrown  upon  the  colonies."     At  the  conclusion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Macquarie,  in  1821,  there  were  in  use  in  New  South 
Wales  •*  six  substantial  churches,*  chiefly  the  work  of  that  Governor." 
Subsequently  two  other  churches  had  been  erected,  "  by  the  labour  of 
the  convicts  at  Newcastle,  and  at  Port  Macquarie,  while  those  stations 
were  occupied  as  penal  settlements."      With  these  exceptions  "  no  ad- 
dition, worthy  of  notice,"  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Churches.    In  the  interior  there 
were  a  few  buildings,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  in  which 
Divine  service  was  performed.      They  were  *'  mostly  of  a  temporary 
deseiiption,  generally  used  as  schoolrooms  during  the  week,  and  some 
as  police  offices,  miUtary  barracks,  or  even  as  places  of  confinement 
tor  criminals.*'      Others,  though  of  less  objectionable  character,  were 
"  small,  inconvement,  and  mean   .  .  .  some  .  .  .  unfurnished  with 
doors  and  windows."  And  universally  the  buildings  were  "  so  deficient 
in  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  decent  celebration  of  the  worship  of  God 

*  At  Sydney  %  Paramaita  1,  Liverpool  1,  CampbeUtown  1,  Windaoi  1. 
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as  to  excite  in  the  clergy  who  officiate  a  sense  of  shame  and  degradation; 
and  any  impressions  bat  those  of  devotion  in  the  congregations  who 
assemble  in  them."  The  county  of  Cumberland  was  "  the  only  part 
...  in  anything  like  a  sufficient  degree  furnished  with  the  necessary 
buildings  devoted  to  reUgion  and  education.  The  remaining  eighteen 
counties  '*  were  *'  almost  entirely  destitute  of  churches,  parsonages,  and 
school  houses. '* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Archdeacon, 

**  as  surely  and  undeniably  as  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  supply  food  and  light 
to  prisoners  in  a  state  of  confinement  by  land  or  sea,  we  are  also  bound,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  to  furnish  them  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  foreign  country  to  which  for  our  security,  they  are  banished." 
"This"  (said  he)  "  is  not  done  .  .  .  no  e£fort  whatever  is  made  on  their  behalf  .  .  . 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  [the  United  Kingdom]  are  concerned,  the 
thousands  of  convicts  who  are  annually  transported  and  cast  forth  upon  the  shores 
of  those  colonies,  without  any  precaution  being  taken,  or  effort  made,  to  prevent 
their  instantly  becoming  pagans  and  heathens.  Such,  in  reality,  without  some 
immediate  interposition  to  establish  a  better  system,  the  greater  number  of  them 
will  and  must  become ;  .  .  .  the  question  .  .  .  which  the  people  of  this  nation 
have  to  consider,  is,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
community  of  infidels ;  and  whether,  collectively  or  individually,  they  can  answer 
to  Almighty  God  for  conniving  at  such  an  execution  of  the  transportation  laws  as 
will  infallibly  lead  on  to  this  result.    [L.,  London,  Dec.  9,  1834  [21].] 

In  relying  on  the  Society  **  to  exert  all  the  resources  in  their  power 
for  the  removal  of  the  great  and  threatening  evils  .  .  .  described," 
Archdeacon  Broughton  was  not  disappointed.  From  January  1835  com- 
menced a  series  of  bounties  sufficient  to  meet  the  more  pressing  wants, 
and  this  aid  was  not  withdrawn  until  the  Church  had  taken  root  in  the 
land  and  could  stand  alone.  The  object  first  promoted  was  the  erection 
of  churches,*  but  in  1837  the  Society  began  to  send  out  clergymen, 
and  within  little  more  than  a  year  80  had  been  provided  for  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Landf  [22]. 

In  the  meantime  (in  188G)  Australia^  had  been  formed  into  a  dio- 
cese, and  Archdeacon  Bkoughton,  consecrated  its  first  Bishop,  was 
warmly  welcomed  as  such  "  by  the  colonists  in  general  **  in  the 
summer§  of  that  year  [23]. 

"  Compared  with  what  prevailed  "  when  he  left  for  England  in  1834 
the  Bishop  found  in  his  diocese  **  a  very  improved  disposition  "  to 
provide  **  the  essentials  of  public  worship."  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  liberality  shown  by  the  S.P.G.  and  the  S.P.C.K.  in 
providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colony,  which  was  '*  hailed  by 
all  classes  ...  as  affording  most  gratifying  proof"  of  the  interest 

*  Of  a  sum  of  £1,000  voted  in  January  1885,  £600  was  thus  applied  in  New  South 
Wales,  to  which  was  added  £1,100  in  1840.  The  first  haildine  assisted  was  St.  Andrew's, 
Sydney  (£800),  which  has  been  extended  into  the  present  cathedral.  The  inhabitants  cif 
Bathurst,  Bangonia,  and  Cornelia  were  mentioned  by  the  Archdeacon  in  1884  as  beinf 
"most  creditably  distinguished  by  their  zeal  in  contribating  to  the  erection^ 
Churches  "  [22a]. 

t  The  first  seven  appointed  to  New  South  Wales  were  the  Rers.  G.  N,  Woodd 
(Sydney),  J.  K.  Walpole  (Bathurst),  W.  Sowerby  (Goulbum),  T.  Steele  (Cook*8  Riv«U 
W.  Stack  (West  Maitland),  E.  Rogers  (Brisbane  Water),  and  T.  C.  Makinaon  (MolgoicC 
all  in  the  year  1887.  "^ 

X  As  constituted  by  Letters  Patent,  January  18,  1886,  the  Diocese  of  '*  Aiistndi^i,^vv 
comprehended  "  the  territories  and  Islands  comprised  within  or  dependent  upon  Nt 
South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Western  Australia  "  [98a]. 

§  The  Bishop  arrived  at  Sydney  on  June  2, 1886,  and  was  instaUed  in  81.  Ji 
Church  on  Sunday,  June  5. 
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taken  in  their  welfare  by  the  mother  Church.  The  colonists  readily 
united  in  forming  a  joint  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  two  Societies. 
Within  12  months  local  contributions  of  over  £8,000  were  raised  by 
this  Committee  [24]. 

To  the  S.P.G.  the  Bishop  wrote  in  1888 :  "  The  truest  gratification 
I  have  experienced  during  many  years  has  been  in  the  arrival  of  the 
additional  clergymen  engaged  by  the  Society.  .  .  .  The  first  four  have 
arrived  in  safety  and  each  of  them  may,  I  think,  have  the  effect  of 
adding  a  year  to  my  life,  or  of  preventing  its  being  shortened  by  that 
interval  through  overwhelming  anxiety  and  distractions  "  [25]. 

An  insight  into  some  of  those  anxieties  is  afforded  by  a  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Transportation,  in  1838,  which  showed 
that  in  1886 

"  Sydney  contained  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,500  were  convicts, 
mostly  assigned  servants,  and  about  7,000  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Crown.  These 
together  with  their  associates  among  the  free  population,  were  persons  of  violent 
and  uncontrollable  ^ssions,  incorrigibly  bad  characters,  preferring  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery,  by  means  of  plunder,  to  one  of  honest  industry.  More 
immorality  prevailed  in  Sydney  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  in  the 
British  dominions.  There  the  vice  of  drunkenness  had  attained  its  highest  pitch. 
-  .  .  Even  throughout  the  whole  of  N.S.  Wales  the  annual  average,  for  every 
human  being  in  the  colony,  had  reached  four  gallons." 

In  the  year  that  this  report  was  made  (1888)  some  28  natives  of 

Australia — men,  women,  children,  babes  hanging  at  their  mothers' 

l>rea8ts — **  poor,  defenceless  human  beings  "  were  murdered  in  cold 

J>lQod  by  a  gang  of  convicts  and  ex-convicts.     In  passing  sentence  of 

death  on  seven  of  the  criminals  Judge  Burton  said : — 

"  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  commiseration.  You  were  all  transported  to 
this  colony,  although  some  of  you  have  since  become  free.  You  were  taken  out  of 
a  Christian  country  and  placed  in  a  dangerous  and  tempting  situation.  You  were 
-entirely  removed  from  the  benefit  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  I  cannot  but  deplore 
that  you  should  have  been  placed  in  such  a  situation  —that  such  circumstances  should 
have  existed,  and  above  all  that  you  should  have  committed  such  a  crime  *'  [26J. 

The  "  transportation  of  felons  "  to  New  South  Wales  was  discon* 
tinned  about  1889  [27],  but  in  1840  Mr.  Justice  Burton  called  the 
:attention  of  the  Society  '^  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  settlers  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  South  Wales  and  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  spiritual  destitution  among  the  prisoners  and  iron- 
■gangs in  that  country" ;  and  acting  on  his  advice  the  Society  promptly 
'-made  provision  for    two    travelling  Missionaries,  and  towards   the 
-establishment  of  a  College  at  Sydney*  for  the  training  of  Clergy, 
and  advanced  £8,000  to  the  Bishop  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  that  city.     It  also  prayed  the  Imperial  Government  to 
provide  "  from  the  public  funds  of  the  mother  country  for  the  main- 
tenance of  clergymen  appointed  to  minister"  to  the  prisoners  "as 
^chaplains  to  the  gaols  and  Ironed-gangs  "t  [28].    Renewed  application 

•  See  p.  897. 

t  In  describing  a  visit  to  one  of  these  chain-gangs  for  the  purpose  of  miniHtering  to 
^Ittni  on  a  Sunday,  a  witness  before  the  Transportation  Committee  said  :  "  When  I  came 
^  tte  place  I  fomid  there  a  series  of  boxes,  and  when  the  men  were  turned  out  I  was 
■atoniahed  to  see  the  nmnber  that  came  out  from  each  of  these  boxes.  I  could  not  have 
•apposed  it  possible  that  they  could  haye  held  such  a  number.  I  found  that  they  were 
lodked  up  there  usually  during  the  whole  of  Sunday— likewise  during  the  whole  of  the 
«™®  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  On  looking  into  one  of  these  boxes  I  saw  there  was  a  ledge 
•««  ea^  ode  and  that  the  men  were  piled  upon  the  ledges  while  others  lay  below  uynk 
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was  made  to  Oovertunent  in  1841,  the  Society  at  the  same  timd 
offering  allowances  for  eight  additional  clergymen,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  a  Chaplain  (the  Bev.  T.  B.  Naylor) 
at  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  great  proportion  of  the  transported  con- 
victs were  being  sent  direct  from  the  mother  country. 

The  provision  for  Norfolk  Island  was  not  continued  beyond  1843 
as  it  was  a  duty  which  properly  belonged  to  Government,  who 
were  frequently  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsiblHties  by  the 
action  of  the  Society  [29]. 

During  a  suspension  of  grants  for  Church  purposes  from  the  Colonial 
Treasury  the  Bisliop  stated  his  conviction  that  to  the  Society*s  exertions 
"  we  shall  under  God,  be  principally  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  sense  of  religion  in  a  very  considerable  portion  of  tliis  territory,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  state  of  almost  total 
darkness."  Aid  from  the  Society's  funds  had  been  recently  advanced 
or  promised  to  forty  places  towards  the  erection  of  church  or  parson- 
age buildings.  The  need  of  this  form  of  help  will  be  seen  from  what 
one  clergyman  wrote  to  the  Bishop  in  1840 :  — 

"  I  see  around  me  on  every  side  infidelity,  drunkenness,  and  the  grossest  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  Day.  I  have  no  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  these 
crimes  ;  for  there  is  no  place  whither  I  can  direct  men  to  go,  and  pray  to  (3od  to 
pardon  them.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  family  wish  me  to  officiate,  I  readily  comply,  and 
have  often  urged  it.  But  many  Sundays  I  have  celebrated  the  Service  of  the 
Church  at  home  with  no  other  persons  present  but  the  members  of  my  own  family. 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  never  been  administered.  The  lower 
orders  were  struck  with  some  dread  by  the  address  delivered  by  your  Lordship  .  .  • 
but  in  a  few  weeks  their  conscience  was  again  lulled.  I  was  told  they  knew  the 
warnings  against  drunkenness  were  in  the  '  Book '  because  the  Bishop  said  so ; 
but  they  say  the  Clergy  have  put  into  the  *  Book '  what  was  not  there,  to  serve  their 
own  purposes.  .  .  .  There  is  not  money  now  perhaps  sufficient  to  complete  the 
building ;  and  many  are  boasting  that  there  will  never  be  another  stone  laid  upon 
the  foundation.' ' 

**  Perhaps  my  expression  may  be  strong  "  (added  the  Bishop), 
"  but  in  my  reply  I  have  said  that  if  every  stone  in  his  church  were  to 
cost  a  pound,  1  feel  perfect  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Society 
and  of  its  supporters  to  pay  the  charge  rather  than  that  an  undertaking 
so  called  for  should  be  interrupted  or  abandoned"  [30]. 

It  was  of  course  only  necessary  for  the  Society  to  provide  a  small 
portion  of  the  cost  of  each  building.  Continuous  assistance  in  this 
form  was  rendered  up  to  1847*  [81].    These  seven  years  (184Q-7)  wit- 

T  I - -       ■MB  JM 

*  In  several  instances  the  plans  for  the  clmrches  in  the  cpantry  were  fumiihad  fay 
Bisliop  Broughton.  Thus  at  '*  Cooiner"  [?  Cooma]  in  1845  ho  "drew  out  a  roa^  Bketbh 
of  a  small  church,  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  whidi  although  a  mera 
plagiarism  and  compilation  from  other  examples,  would  have  soffident  character  thovA 
it  to  form  a  striking  and  respectahle  ohject  in  the  wild  and  Uttle-freqoented  neighboiD- 
hood."  He  then  "  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  stonemason  to  bnild  the  waUa  of 
rabble-work,  with  .  .  .  granite  " ;  and  two  days  later  (Febmary  17)  the  foandaiioii  stone 
was  laid  "  in  the  presence  of  so  large  an  aHsembluge  tliat  it  appeared  incredible  so  many 
persons  could  have  been  collected  in  a  country  ...  so  thinly  inhabited."  Among  (hoee 
present  was  a  Presbvterian  who  had  been  brought  up  "  in  the  belief  Uiat  all  the  obiev- 
vances  of  the  Churcn  of  England  were  flagrant  relics  of  popery.  Convinced  by  what  ha 
had  seen  and  heard  on  this  occasion,  of  the  utter  injustice  of  the  chaxge,'*  he  reqneatad 
permission  to  liave  the  Bishop's  address  printed  in  order  "  that  by  circnIatiTig  it  amoDf 
his  friends  in  Scotland  he  might  satisfy  them  .  .  .  how  far  we  were  from  any  appmcb 
to  the  errors  with  which  we  are  so  commonly  charged."  Hie  design  for  the  ehnseii 
boilding  at  MusweU  Brook  in  1848  was  taken  from  an  engraving  of  Codrington  Chape)» 
Barbados,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  S.P.G.  publications  [81^ 
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nessed  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  material  and  spiritual  fabric  of  the 
Church  in  Australasia  by  the  formation  of  five  new  Bishoprics  :  New 
Zealand,  1841 ;  Tasmania,  1842  ;  Newcastle,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide^ 
1847. 

The  erection  of  the  "  city  of  Sydney,*'  within  "  the  already  existing 
Diocese "  into  an  Episcopal  See  by  the  Boman  CathoUc  Church 
appeared  to  Bishop  Broughton  in  1843  to  amount  "  to  a  denial  that 
there  is  a  lawful  bishop  of  Austraha  according  to  the  canons  and 
usages  of  the  Church."  These  were  consequences  which  he  "  could 
not  witness  in  silence,'*  hence  the  following  protest  issued  in  March 
"against  the  establishment  of  any  archiepiscopal  see  within  this 
diocese,  except  it  be  with  the  consent  first  obtained  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  large  in  Convocation  assembled"  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  We  "William  Grant  by  Divine  permission 
Bishop  and  Pastor  of  Australia,  do  Protest  publicly  and  explicitly,  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  successors  Bishops  of  Australia,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Clergy 
and  all  the  faithful  of  the  same  Church  and  Diocese,  and  also  on  behalf  of  William 
by  Divine  providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  All  England  and 
Metropolitan,  and  his  successors,  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne  has  not  any  right  or 
authority  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  canonical  order  of  the  Church, 
to  institute  any  Episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  See  or  Sees  within  the  limits  of  the 
IMocese  of  Australia  and  Province  of  Canterbury  aforesaid.  And  We  do  hereby 
publicly,  explicitly  and  deliberately  protest  against,  dissent  from,  and  contradict* 
any  and  every  act  of  episcopal  or  metropolitan  authority  done,  or  to  be  done,  at 
any  time,  or  by  any  person  whatever,  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  derived  from 
any  assumed  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority  of  the 
said  Bishop  of  Bome  enabling  him  to  institute  any  episcopal  See  or  Sees  within 
the  Diocese  and  Province  hereinbefore  named"  [32]. 

"  In  the  necessity  and  far  seeing  wisdom "  of  this  action  the 
Society  entirely  concurred,  and  although  this  opinion  was  not  formally 
expressed  until  some  years  later  [88],  the  meeting  at  which  the  protest 
was  first  read  strengthened  the  hands  of  Bishop  Broughton  by  a  vote 
of  £1,000*  [84]. 

Owing  to  losses  and  privations  of  the  settlers  in  the  previous  year 
(1842)  "it  would  have  been  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  every  opera- 
tion "  of  the  Church  but  for  the  "  continued  benevolence  of  the  Society 
•  •  .  the  most  effective  human  agent  in  supplying  the  means  of  grace 
to  a  country  in  which,  not  many  years  *'  before,  "  they  threatened  en* 
tirely  to  faU." 

At  this  period  the  population  of  the  colony  was  over  120,000,  of 
which  number  from  70,000  to  75,000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
80,000  were  Boman  CathoHcs,  about  11,000  Presbyterians ;  the  re- 
mainder being  Dissenters,  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  pagans. 

There  appeared  to  be  "  not  a  single  district  of  the  Colony  in  which  the 
Church  of  England"  did  not  'Hake  the  lead  of  every  other  persuasion,** 
and  in  some  instances  its  adherents  outnumbered  "  the  members  of  all 

•  The  Tiews  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  generally  maV  be  gathered  from  i^ 
*a&oml  to  the  Queen  in  1850.  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  Adelaide  (with  Newfoundland 
^  Nova  Scotia),  are  therein  cited  as  particular  instances  of  intrusion  by  the  Bishop  of 
Jj^into  tees  "occupied  by  rightful  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England";  "regret 
J'l^iodigiiation "  aie  expressed  at  "  the  last  wanton  and  insolent  aggression,"  viz.  the 
P'^^WMKngto  parcel  out  England  into  dioceses,  and  to  force  upon  the  people  "a 
fPPOtti  ud  fwniwnatical  hierarchy  " ;  and  Her  Majesty  is  prayed  to  discountenance  by 
'^'Jf'T^Btitiitional  means  the  claims  and  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which 
'^'VOQt  diyinoiis  are  fostered  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  impeded  "  ^iMa^ 
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other  religious  denominations  combined."  Every  year  the  Church  was 
''  strengthening  and  extending  her  influence,  and  ...  by  the  most 
legitimate  of  means  .  .  .  through  the  blameless  hves,  active  zeal,  and 
incorrupt  teaching  of  her  Clergy  .  .  .  who  in  point  of  private  worth, 
professional  abihty  and  correct  principle  would  maintain  the  credit  of 
any  Church  upon  earth  "  [L.,  Bishop  Broughton,  June  16,  1842,  and 
Feb.  8,  1848  [86].] 

If  such  could  be  said  of  the  Clergy,  more  could  be  said  of  their 
Bishop,  who  not  only  pointed  but  led  the  way.  During  the  sickness 
of  the  Priest  in  charge  of  St.  Philip's,  Sydney,  in  1842,  Bishop 
Broughton  undertook  his  duty  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Church, 
and  in  this  parish,  containing  over  5,000  Church  members,  he  read 
prayers,  preached,  administered  the  Sacraments,  "without  any 
assistance  whatever."  Although  this  prevented  his  attending  to  duties 
more  properly  within  the  province  of  a  Bishop,  "  the  impression 
produced  by  the  existence  of  such  necessity"  was  "of  a  good  ten- 
dency "  [86]. 

Similarly  in  1848  he  took  charge  of  St.  Andrew's,  Sydney.  The 
vacancy  on  this  occasion  was  caused  by  the  secession  of  two  clergymen 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  which  act  the  Bishop,  "  after  careful  con- 
sultation for  two  successive  days  "  with  the  other  Clergy,  deposed  the 
offenders  "  from  the  orders  of  Deacon  and  Priest  to  which  they  had 
been  admitted."  Of  the  two — the  Revs.  T.  C.  Makinson  and  R.  K. 
Sconce — only  the  first  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Society,  which  had 
"  the  consolation  of  reflecting  "  that  this  was  "  the  only  case  of  the 
kind  which  during  a  century  and  a  half  "  it  had  been  "  called  upon  to 
record  "♦  [87]. 

Visiting  the  Hunter's  River  and  Bathurst  districts  in  1848  the 
Bishop  reported  that  in  five  counties,  forming  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Area  of  New  South  Wales,  there  were  but  one  church  and  two  clergy- 
men [38]. 

An  emigrant  from  a  Sussex  village,  who  had  settled  on  the 
jDlarence  River,  wrote  home  in  1842 : — 

"  I  am  here  in  a  barren  land,  void  of  all  good,  but  full  of  all  manner  of  evil; 
xio  worship  to  go  to;  no  friend  to  converse  with.  .  .  .The  most  of  this  pjeopip 
are  belonging  to  Government,  and  are  assigned  out  to  masters,  so  that  Sunday  ia 
all  the  time  they  get  to  themselves,  and  then  they  either  go  to  work  or  to  th9 
.public  house  and  get  drunk,  and  then  from  place  to  place,  revelling  about  till 
night  "  [39]. 

All  that  the  Bishop  could  do  for  such  places  at  this  time  was  to 
send  a  clergyman  occasionally  to  visit  the  people.  Thus  in  1848  the 
Rev.  W.  Lisle  made  a  Missionary  tour  in  the  districts  along  the  River 
Murray,  between  the  central  and  southern  divisions  of  the  colony, 
where  the  people  *'  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  ungodliness." 
To  another  remote  district,  Maneroo,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Prtce  was 
•sent,  Hterally  to  *'  search  out  the  people  amidst  their  flocks  and 
herds  "[40]. 

In  1844  the  Bishop  enumerated  eighteen  districts,  comprising  to- 
gether   "  immense  tracts  of  country  '*  and  a  population  of  14,000, 

*  On  the  other  hand  the  Society  could  reckon. on  its  list  in  ▼arious  parts  of  Uie  woriid 
iduring  this  period  not  a  few  ex-Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  as  well  as  a  latge  nombsr 
DiBsenter^t  who  had  joined  the  Anglican  Church  [see  p.  847]. 
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.which  "  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Society  would  be  altogether  des- 
titute of  the  very  name  and  offices  of  religion,"  except  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  or  Presbyterians  might  '^  occasionally  traverse  some  portions 
of  them."  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  "  (he  added)  "  the 
services  which  our  Clergy  are  here  placed  in  a  position  to  confer ; 
inasmuch  as  they  may  in  reality  be  said,  so  far  as  their  restricted 
efforts  can  accomplish  it,  to  be  resisting  the  estabUshment  of  the  do- 
minion of  Atheism  "  [41]. 

As  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  labours  in  Australia  the  Bishop 
was  persuaded  that,  although  the  Church  of  England  would  **  have 
severe  trials  to  undergo  in  estabhshing  itself  in  the  land,"  it  was  un- 
questionably, whether  numbers '  or  intelhgence  be  reckoned,  **  the 
Church  of  the  people's  preference.  Where  it  is  duly  administered  "  he 
knew  of  ^*  no  instance  of  its  failing."  But  unless  more  clergymen  were 
provided  the  ground  could  not  be  maintained  [42] . 

By  the  Uberahty  of  several  active  and  generous  members  of  the 
Church  at  home — in  particular  the  Rev.  E.  Coleridge— the  Society 
was  enabled  in  1844  to  place  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  additional 
funds  at  the  Bishop's  disposal,  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  increase 
of  church  buildings  [43].  In  1846  St.  James'  College,  for  the  training 
of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  was  opened  at  Sydney,  to  which  the 
Society  in  1847  appropriated  over  £1,000  from  a  bequest  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wameford  [44].  The  bequest  was  in  1871  [46]  transferred  for  the 
benefit  of  Moore  College,  a  superior  Theological  Training  Institution^ 
founded  in  1856  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  Diocese  "  about  £20,000  in  money  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land 
.  .  .  the  latter  to  endow  a  college,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  his  house 
and  garden  at  Liverpool,  to  be  called  '*  Moore  College  "  [see  p.  788]. 
The  money,  also  to  be  invested  in  land,  was  divided  into  four  equal 
parts — one  **  to  augment  clergymen's  stipends,"  another  *Uo  maintain 
their  widows  and  orphans,"  a  third  **  to  the  Diocesan  Committee,"  and 
the  fourth  "to  make  provision  for  a  certain  number  of  alms-men 
and  women,  poor  and  old  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.*^ 
The  Bishop  took  his  last  leave  of  Mr.  Moore  a  few  days  before  his 
death  on  Christmas  Eve  1840,  at  which  time  he  was  '*  tranquil  and 
happy,  and  evidently  viewing  with  satisfaction  the  disposal  he  had 
maiie  of  his  property."  Referring  to  the  will  the  Bishop  added:  **It 
really  is  a  noble  document,  worthy  of  better  times  ;  and  shows  how 
mach  good  sense  and  sound  principles  may  be  manifested  under  cir- 
emnstimces  apparently  the  least  likely  to  encourage  or  draw  them 
forth ;  for  he  was  bred,  and  came  originally  to  this  colony,  as  a  car- 
penter of  a  ship."     [L.,  Jan.  9,  1841]  [46]. 

The  formation  of  three  new  sees  in  1847  relieved  Bishop  Broughton 
of  a-  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  880,000  square  miles — viz.  Newcastle 
600,000  ;  Melbourne,  80,000 ;  Adelaide,  800,000.  But  for  the  surrender 
of  one  fourth  of  his  income  the  first  two  Bishoprics  could  not  have  been 
endowed  at  the  time,  and  the  Society  recorded  ''  its  high  sense  of  the 
Boble  sacrifice  "  [47].  As  the  remaining  100,000  square  miles  could 
iiot  be  properly  entitled  Diocese  of  ^'Austraha,"  Bishop  Broughton's 
diarge  was  reconstituted  ^by  Letters  Patent  June  25,  1847)  and  desig- 
^ied  "  Sydney."  Induction  to  this  Metropohtical  See  took  place  on 
'Mxuary  25,  1848,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  foundatiOYx  oi  \5a!^ 
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colony  [48].  In  October  1850  Bishop  Broughton,  with  the  several  Soffira- 
gan  Bishops  of  his  Province,  held  a  memorable  conference  at  Sydney, 
cmd  published  their  decisions  and  opinions  on  various  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  laid  the  foundation  of  Synods,  and  organised 

**  an  Aastralasian  Board  of  Missions,  to  be  supported  by  volnntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  six  dioceses  of  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
l)oame,  and  Newcastle ;  and  having  for  its  object  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen  races,  in  the  province  of  Australasia,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Hanover,  New 
Britain,  and  the  other  Islands  in  the  Western  Pacific/' 

With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia  the  Metropolitan 
stated  that  in  1829  he  had  put  before  the  Clergy  in  his  Archdeaconry 
the  **  appalling  consideration  that  after  an  intercourse  of  nearly  half 
a  century  with  a  Christian  people,  these  hapless  human  beings  continue 
...  in  their  original  benighted  and  degraded  state,"  and  his  fears 
that  European  settlement  in  their  country  had  ''deteriorated  a 
condition  of  existence  than  which  before  .  .  .  nothing  more  miserable 
could  easily  be  conceived."  Since  that  period  (1829)  **  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  had  not  passed  without  effort  in  the  holy  cause,  but  it  had 
passed  without  fruit,"  although  he  beUeved  that  their  exertions  were 
now  to  be  rewarded  [49]. 

(The  actual  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Australasian 
Board  of  Missions  (which  must  be  regarded  as  an  off-shoot  of  the 
Society)  comprises  the  support  of  Missions  to  the  natives  of  AustraUa, 
Melanesia,  China  (immigrants),  and  New  Guinea  [501. 

The  disfavour  with  which  the  Chinese  are  regarded  by  the  colonists 
has  in  some  parts  of  Australia  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
their  conversion,  but  in  Sydney  a  special  Mission  Church  exists  with 
an  ordained  Chinese  clergyman  and  catechists.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  Missions  to  the  heathen  have  been  carried  on  without  assistance 
from  the  Society,  whose  resources  were  strained  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
serve Christianity  among  the  colonists.) 

In  1850  Bishop  Broughton  reported  that,  after  passing  the  bound- 
aries of  the  more  settled  districts,  upon  which  his  exertions,  "  upheld 
by  the  Society's  munificence,"  had  been  employed  since  his  return  in 
188G,  the  state  and  prospects  of  everything  connected  with  religion 
were  such  as  to  fill  him  "  with  alarm,  if  not  with  dismay."  "  Where- 
ever  I  go,"  he  said,  "  it  is  but  to  witness  a  scanty  population,  scattered 
over  tracts  of  country  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  without  churches, 
or  ordinances,  .  .  •  clergy  or  instructors  of  any  kuid,  and  without  any 
means  of  Christian  education  for  their  children  "  [51].  To  meet  these 
wants  the  Bishop  made  a  large  sacrifice  of  his  own  income,  and  the 
'Society  provided  funds  for  several  additional  clergymen  [62]. 

On  the  gold  discoveries  the  Society  anticipated  the  Bishop's  wishes 
by  sending  out  more  Missionaries  to  minister  to  the  multitudes  en- 
gaged in  the  search  for  earthly  treasure  [58].  During  the  gold-fever 
the  schools  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales  were  deserted  by  the 
teachers,  and  ''the  Clergy  .  .  .  took  upon  themselves  the  ^hole 
burden  of  teaching "  [54].  The  contributions  of  the  colonists  for 
Church  purposes  showed  that  they  were  not  altogether  xmmindfal  of 
those  who  had  sown  imto  them  spiritual  things — the  offerings  in  the 
Diocese  o(  Sydney  in  1858  amounting  to  £17,000  [56]. 
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In  ibis  year  (February  1858)  Bisbop  Broagbton  diedwbile  in  Eng- 
land on  a  visit.  To  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  **  no  man  ever  went  down  to  his  grave 
full  of  years  and  honours  carrying  with  him  more  deservedly  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  his  fellow  colonists. ...  I  believe  that  by 
all  classes  and  by  all  sects  no  man  in  the  colony  was  more  universally 
respected  than  Bishop  Broughton  "  [56], 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  Fbederic  Barker,  foimd  the  diocese 
already  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  foreign  aid.  In  the  year  of  his 
consecration  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh  (since  1888  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  Sydney  clergy)  wrote  :  **  I  wisli  to  give  notice  of  my 
intention  of  not  drawing  for  the  Society's  kind  grant  of  £50  annually 
for  the  future.  I  will  not  say  I  do  not  need  it,  but  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  to  my  conscience  to  receive  from  England  what  ought  to  be  provided 
by  the  colonists."    [L.,  May  25,  1854  [57].] 

For  the  outlying  districts  the  Society's  assistance  was  still  indis- 
pensable. Writing  after  his  first  visit  into  the  interior  Bishop  Barker 
said  (November  6,  1855) : — 

"  Everywhere  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  and  beyond  the  settled  districts,  I 
find  the  same  cry,  •  Send  us  an  active  zealous  Clergyman '  and  everywhere  the 
same  willingness  expressed  to  maintain  him.  .  .  .  The  Society  has  for  many  years 
been  the  great  and  sole  channel  for  diffusing  the  bounty  of  England  through  this 
dry  and  thirsty  land.  New  South  Wales  owes  you  much ;  I  trust  .  .  .  you  will 
be  still  able  to  uphold  us  in  our  endeavour  to  overtake  the  daily  increasing 
necessities  of  this  immense  country  "  [581. 

By  means  of  a  grant  of  £800  per  annum  from  the  Society  the  Bishop 
was  enabled  to  employ  his  chaplain,  the  Be  v.  E.  Bynge,  as  a  travelling 
and  organising  Missionary  "  beyond  the  boundaries."  During  his  first 
jonrney,  made  in  1855  and  covering  8,500  miles,  Mr.  Synge  took  with 
him  no  horse,  but  only  as  much  luggage  as  be  could  carry  in  his  hand, 
and  for  the  rest  trusted  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  were 
abnndant.  Bemaining  a  week  or  so  in  a  district,  he  held  '<  services 
everywhere  and  generally  twice  a  day."  A  meeting  of  the  principal 
residents  was  then  held,  a  committee  formed,  and  subscriptions  were 
raised.  In  this  way  guarantees  of  over  £1,000  a  year  were  obtained 
from  four  districts  alone  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  clergymen. 

A  companion  on  one  of  his  tours  wrote  in  1800  :  **  I  know  of  no 
man  to  whom  the  Church  in  New  South  Wales  is  more  indebted  than 
Mr.  Synge,  for  he  has  ably  vindicated  her  claim  to  be  the  most  zealous 
and  persevering  communion  in  supplying  the  spiritual  needs  of  this 
colony  "  [59].  Mr.  Synge's  work  in  this  capacity,  which  continued  up 
to  1865,  was  carried  on  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  colony  now  included 
in  the  Diocese  of  Goulburn,  which  was  formed  in  1808.  Writing  soon 
after  that  event  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  said : — 

"  Most  of  that  which  has  been  done  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Synge,  who  by 
his  unwearied  patience  and  zeal  has  planted,  and  by  his  prayerful  and  repeated 
Tisite  has  watered,  the  seed  of  Divine  life  in  every  part  of  that  vast  region,  which 
from  the  Darling  to  the  coast,  requires  the  traveller  to  pass  over  upwards  of  1,000 
miles.  The  Society,  by  the  continuance  of  its  grants  to  Mr.  S3  nge,  has  conferred 
a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  the  colony,  in  addition  to  the  many  others  received 
irom  the  same  source  for  many  years  '*  [60]. 

Indaded  in  these  benefits  was  a  grant  of  £1,000  from  the  3\]h\\&^ 
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Pand  (in  1858),  the  first  encouragement  given  to  the  proposal  tofdond 
the  new  diocese.  The  raising  of  the  remainder  of  the  endowment^ 
about  £12,000,  in  the  colony  marked  an  important  advance  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  Australia  [61].  Since  then,  mainly  by  local 
efforts,  three  new  sees  have  been  founded  in  New  South  Wales : 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  1867 ;  Bathurst,  1869 ;  and  Riverina,  1884  [62]. 
In  these  districts  the  Society  had  long  laboured,  and  their  organisation 
into  distinct  dioceses  showed  the  fruit  of  its  work.  Armidale  was 
visited  by  Bishop  Broughton  in  1845.  It  then  consisted  of  **  twelve  or 
fourteen  scattered  cottages,  principally  composed  of  timber  and  roofs 
of  bark,"  also  a  court  house,  and  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  76. 
Of  these  46  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  During  a  stay 
of  ten  days  the  Bishop  twice  officiated  in  the  court  house  (Sundays, 
October  12  and  19),  performing  the  offices  of  matrimony,  baptism, 
Churching  of  women,  and  Confirmation,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  a  church,  to  be  named  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  following 
March  lie  arranged  to  place  a  clergyman  there  (the  Rev.  J.  Tixocomb) 
**  to  follow  up  the  good  work  "  he  himself  **  had  begun  "  [63]. 

Bathurst  was  one  of  the  places  for  which  Archdeacon  Broughton 
appealed  for  aid  in  church  building  in  1884,  the  inhabitants  having 
been  "  most  creditably  distinguished  by  their  zeal  in  contributing." 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  for  pubhc  worship  **  in  the 
barn  of  the  parsonage,"  but  in  1883  they  subscribed  £500,  the  Colonial 
Government  gave  a  like  sum,  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  by 
the  Archdeacon  in  February  1834,  and  a  grant  of  £100  from  the 
Society  in  the  following  year  enabled  the  building  to  be  completed  [64J. 

When  the  first  Bishop  of  Bathurst,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Marsden  [see  p.  888],  took  charge  of  his  diocese,  he  was  *'  appalled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  "  before  him.  The  city  of  Bathurst  con- 
tained 6,500  inhabitants,  but  so  scattered  were  the  remaining  population 
that  some  clergymen  had  to  travel  8,000  miles  a  year  in  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry  [65],  The  foundation  of  the  See  of  Riverina  (1884) 
was  a  welcome  measure  of  relief  to  the  Bishop  of  Bathurst,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  Bishop  of  Goulbum,  whose  clergy  as  recently  as  1878 
were  burdened  with  parishes  averaging  in  size  1,000  square  miles  [66]. 

The  story  of  the  Society's  work  in  the  districts  comprising  the  four 
last-mentioned  dioceses  is  mainly  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
notices  of  the  parent  See  of  Austraha  or  Sydney,  and  in  that  of 
Newcastle  which  follows.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1847  the 
Diocese  of  Newcastle  contained  some  40,000  settlers,  scattered  over 
one-fourth  of  its  surface — that  fourth  equalling  in  extent  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  this  vast  area  there  were  only  seven- 
teen clergymen,  and  many  districts  were  **  entirely  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  and  religious  ordinances  "  [67].  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Society  provision  was  at  once  forthcoming  for  the 
employment  of  additional  clergymen  [68],  and  writing  in  1861  Dr. 
Tyrell,  the  first  Bishop,  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  diocese 
as  he  found  it  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made  : — 

*'  The  state  of  universal  bankruptcy ;  the  heavy  debt  hanging  over  every 
finished  Church ;  the  number  of  Churches  just  begun,  and  then,  in  anger  or 
despair,  left  a  monument  of  past  folly  ;  the  vast  districts  of  my  diocese  left  withoai 
the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  or  the  sound  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  confirmed 
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habd  in  the  members  of  our  Charch  of  depending  for  everything  thej  want,  on 
the  Government  or  the  Bishop,  after  the  Government  fund  had  been  long  appro- 
priated and  exhausted,  and  the  resources  of  the  Bishop  had  almost  entirely  fidled : 
these  things  were  indeed  sufficient  to  fill  the  most  resolute  mind  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  My  first  work  was  to  find  out  the  extent  of  existing  evils,  and  probe  them 
to  the  bottom.  For  this  purpose  I  have  visited  every  part  of  my  extensive  diocese, 
joomied  and  preached  where  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  ever  been  heard  or 
seen  before  :  and  my  visitation  rides  on  horseback  have  been  very  frequently  200, 
BOO,  and  500  miles ;  once  1,000,  at  another  time  1,200.  .  .  .  Having  thus  gained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing  evils,  and  the  most  pressing  wants,  I  began 
to  act  on  the  principle  which,  both  as  Presbyter  and  Bishop,  I  have  ever  laid 
down  for  my  guidance  in  ministerial  duties,  the  aiming  at  real  and  sound  and 
lasting,  though  distant  good,  however  unnoticed  my  labours  might  be.  Thus  in 
three  years,  instead  of  building  a  College,  or  commencing  a  Cathedral,  I  have  by 
encouragement  and  assistance  freed  every  church  from  debt.  I  have  turned 
feelings  of  disappointment  and  anger  into  delight  and  gratitude  by  the  completion 
of  works  which  had  been  given  up  in  despair  and  above  all  throughout  the  whole 
peopled  portion  of  my  diocese  extending  about  500  miles  in  length  and  from  200 
to  300  miles  in  breadth,  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  and  the  Sacraments  adminis- 
tered "  [091. 

During  three  weeks  spent  in  the  New  England  district  in  1848 
the   Bishop  persuaded    ^'  almost  every  settler,  or  squatter,   (1)   to 
"have  family  prayers  in  the   evening,"   "(2)  to  have  service  on  the 
Sunday,  and   read  a  Sermon  out  of  a  book  *'  approved  and  provided 
by  the  Bishop,    "  (3)   to  superintend  a  Lending   Library  for  all  the 
men  and  shepherds  on  his  station,"  and  *'  (4)  to  unite  with  all  -the 
other  settlers  in  this  vast  district  for  some  common  Church  purpose, 
which  this  year  is  to  be  for  the  definite  object  of  building  a  nice 
Church  in  the  township  of  the  district,  Armidale  "  [70J.     Relying  on 
the  aid  of  the  Society,  the  Bishop  was  **  enabled  to  provide  a  most 
earnest,  efficient  body  of  Clergy" — ready  to  "  do  anything  or  go  any- 
where "  that  he  desired — and  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Wty  in  building  up  the  Church  [71].     The  unwearied  labours  of  the 
Bishop  attracted  the  notice  of  a  section  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  in 
tteir  Synod  resolved  that  inasmuch  as  the  visitations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle  were  evidently  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to 
Wa  own  Communion,  some  similar  mode  of  visitation  should  as  soon 
*8  possible  be  carried  out  in  their  own  body  [72]. 

On  assuming  charge  of  the  diocese  he  "  found  that  the  Church 
^wed  its  existence  and  its  progress,  mainly,  under  the  Lord's  blessing," 
^  the  Society ;  and  from  the  first  he  aimed  at  using  its  aid  "  really 
^'  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  i.e.  for  supporting  Missionaries  in 
^®w  districts,  which  were  destitute  of  all  means  of  grace  '  [78].  The 
^Port  for  1862  stated  that  "  it  would  not  be  possible  to  name  any 
Portion  of  the  Colonial  Church  in  which  the  Society's  grants  appear  to 
•p  Daore  effectually  or  more  economically  applied,"  and  it  was  Bishop 
^yi^U's  opinion  that  no  grant  of  the  Society  had  **  produced  more  real 
^^^  than  that  to  his  diocese  [74]. 

1 1859  he  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  Moreton  Bay  *  district  (Dio- 
^  of  Brisbane  [see  p.  412]),  and  in  1867  of  that  of  Grafton  and 
^^^^e  [75]. 

*rom  an  early  period  of  his  episcopate  he  strove  to  secure  the 
^wbility  of  the  Church  by  providing  an  endowment  fund.    His  efforts 

*  The  southern  division  of  QaeenBlftnd. 
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were  warmly  supported  by  the  laity,  but  he  himself  in  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  things  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  dio^ 
oese  [76].  Living  a  frugal  and  self-denying  life,  he  was  enabled  to 
acquire  sixteen  valuable  stations  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
and  in  1878  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  this  property  to  the  diocese. 
The  bequest — then  estimated  as  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterhng 
— was  designed  to  provide  an  endowment  for  all  the  main  diocesan 
institutions  [77] ;  but  as  yet  the  estimate  has  not  been  realised. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1882  the  Society's  aid  to  New  South 
Wales  had  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  in  that  year  it  wholly 
ceased,  excepting  some  slight  payments  of  the  nature  of  pensions  to 
certain  covenanted  clergymen  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  [78].  The  good 
effected  by  tliis  aid  will  be  best  realised  by  takmg  the  case  of  a  single 
district.  One  of  the  first  Missionaries  sent  to  the  colony  by  the  Society 
was  the  Rev.  W.  Stack,  who  in  1867  thus  recorded  the  progress  which 
he  had  witnessed  : — 

••  I  went  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  thirty  years  ago  in  company  with 
two  other  clergymen,  all  three  Missionaries  of  the  S.P.G.  On  our  arrival  we  were 
separated  far  apart,  at  distances  varying  from  above  a  hundred  to  above  two 
hundred  miles,  and  were  placed  in  the  three  most  important  inland  settlements  of 
the  colony,  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  and  Maitland.  I  took  charge  of  West  Maitland, 
then  already  a  large,  populous,  and  rapidly  increasing  town,  and  of  a  tract  of 
country  which  extended  a  hundred  miles  beyond.  In  all  that  vast  district  I  was  at 
that  time  the  only  clergyman  of  our  Church. 

*'  New  South  Wales  was  then  almost  a  prison,  although  we  had  already  a  few  free 
emigrants.  Our  population  was  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  the  felony  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  demoralization.  Throoghoat  my 
district  drunkenness  and  every  vileness  prevailed.  Crimes  of  violence  and  even 
murder  were  of  fearful  frequency.  I  can  remember  as  many  as  four  attempts  to 
rob  my  house  at  night,  in  two  of  which  the  plunderers  were  actually  in  the  house. 
The  Government  of  the  colony  had  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  scattered  population ;  and  to  aid  in 
this  goodwork  the  S.P.G.  had  placed  large  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop. 

"  The  Colonial  Government  offered  assistance  on  condition  of  fixed  sums  bein^ 
raised  to  meet  their  grants.  The  effort  to  raise  the  required  sum  among  the 
colonists  would  have  been  hopeless,  as  but  a  small  minority  had  any  fear  of  God 
or  any  love  of  truth.  But  I  had  in  every  case  the  Bishop's  sanction  for  promising 
large  and  liberal  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  result  is  that  in  that 
large  district  where  I  was  once  the  only  clergyman,  and  a  clergyman  without  a 
church,  there  are  now  at  least  ten  clergymen,  and  for  every  clergyman  a  church 
and  house,  and,  I  think,  a  school  or  schools ;  and  those  clergymen  are  for  the 
most  part  now  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people.  And 
for, — yes,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  miles  beyond— to  the  north  and  west,  our 
Church  is  now  labouring  to  spread  forth  and  send  her  ministers  into  the  remotest 
pasture-land,  and  mountains,  and  forests,  and  wherever  there  is  a  soul  to  reoeiTe 
their  ministrations ;  although  the  aid  granted  by  the  Colonial  Government  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  although  but  little,  if  any,  assistance  is  now  given  to  that 
district  by  the  S.P.G.  That  Society  helped  us  well  over  oar  first  and  greatest 
difficulties;  and  now,  through  God's  blessing,  the  seed  ^e  there  sowed  has 
Increased  a  hundred-fold  while  she  is  engaged  in  doing  her  Master's  work  else- 
where "  [79]. 

In  carrying  on  its  work  in  other  parts  the  Society  has  at  times 
received  substantial  assistance  from  New  South  Wales.  Bishop  Tyrell 
in  18G0  *'  undertook  to  head  a  hst  of  subscriptions  for  the  general 
purposes ''  of  the  Society,  **  to  be  remitted  ...  at  the  close  of  each 
year ;  so  that  many  of  our  clergy,  and  I  trust  of  our  laity  also,  may 
tbuB  show  the  gratitude  which  I  know  they  feel  towards  the  Society 
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which  has  conferred  such  inestimable  benefits  on  the  Church  in  this 
Colony  "  [80].  The  example  has  been  followed  to  a  certain  extent  in 
other  quarters,  but  in  this  respect  Newcastle  stands  foremost  among 
all  the  dioceses  of  Australia.* 

Statistics. — In  New  South  Wales  (area,  310,700  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (179S* 
1S02)  assisted  in  maintaining  112  Mitwionaries  and  planting  04  Central  Stations  (as  de- 
tailed on  pp.  900-2),  there  are  now  1,132,234  inhabitants,  of  whom  502,983  are  Church 
Members,  under  the  care  of  319  Clergymen  and  6  Bishops.  [See  pp.  ^76&-6 ;  see  al$o  the 
Table  on  p.  466.] 
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^  Bzoepting  on  one  occasion,  vif.  at  the  Society's  iMt  Jubilee,  when  a  remitluice  of 
M900  WMM  reoeiTed  from  the  Dioceee  of  Sydney  [dOa]. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

;  VICTORIA. 

Victoria,  the  south-eastem  comer  of  Australia,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770 ;  and  between  1798  and  1802  its  shores  were  explored  by  Bass,  FUnders,  Grant,  and 
Murray.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  found  penal  settlements  in  1803  (at  Port 
Phillip)  and  1826  (at  Western  Port).  The  first  permanent  and  free  settlement  was 
formed  in  1884  at  Portland  Bay  by  tlie  Henty  family,  which  had  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  shortly  before,  from  England.  Other  adventurers  followed  in  1835  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  from  Sydney.  Regular  government,  subordinate  to  that  of  Sydney, 
was  established  in  1836 ;  and  in  1851  the  district — which  from  1839  had  borne  the  n^me 
of  "  Port  JPhillip " — was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  and  created  the  distinct 
Colony  of  "  Victoria." 

In  April  1888  Bishop  Broughton  of  Australia  visited  Port  Phillip. 
From  **  its  favourable  position  and  the  good  quality  of  the  surrounding 
country  "  the  settlement  bade  fair  **  to  become  very  speedily  an  opulent 
and  important  scene  of  business  and  consequently  to  advance  a  cor- 
respondingly strong  claim  upon  our  attention  to  its  religious  interests." 
The  **  town  of  Melbourne,"  established  on  the  river  Yarra  Yarra, 
already  contained  "  600  resident  inhabitants."  They  had  **  no  church 
as  yet  erected ;  but  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  printed 
sermons  "  were  "  read  every  Sunday  in  a  small  wooden  building  (used 
also  as  a  school-house)  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  a  worthy  and  mach 
respected  settler."  On  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  *'  oflSciated  twice  .  .  . 
and  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for 
the  first  time  in  that  part  of  the  territory."  The  weather  was 
"  most  unfavourable."  Yet  *'  the  building  was  completely  filled  by 
the  congregations  and  the  number  of  communicants  exceeded 
twenty."  An  address  signed  by  Captain  Lonsdale  (the  police 
magistrate)  and  by  "  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  principal 
settlers  "  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  "  expressive  of  their  confirmed 
and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  their 
anxious  desire  to  enjoy  again  the  administration  of  its  ordinances 
by  a  resident  Clergyman."  During  his  week's  stay  the  Bishop  **  con- 
certed" with  the  District  Committees  of  the  S.P.G.  and  8.P.C.K. 
which  had  been  established  there,  *^  the  means  of  erecting  a  church, 
and  also  consecrated  a  burial  ground."  £100  **  from  the  Societies' 
joint  bounty  "  was  promised  towards  the  building  of  the  church  and 
parsonage ;  and  to  this  "  ample  and  .  .  .  promising  field  "  was  ap- 
pointed a  few  months  later  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Grylls.  [L.,  Bishop 
Broughton,  May  22,  1838  [1].] 

Mr.  Grylls'  health  **  sank  under  the  burden  of  duty  "  at  Melbourne, 
and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Wilson  (1841  &c.),  and  other 
clergymen*  were  soon  stationed  in  the  Port  Phillip  district  at  the 
express  desire  of  many  of  the  people  [2]. 

Thi  sdesire  could  not  always  be  gratified,  and  hence  daring  a  later 

•  RevB.  R.  Allwooa,  R.  Forest  (1840),  R.  Styles,  W.  O.  Nott,  F.  Vidal  (1841),  Part 
Phniip;  A.  C.  Thomp8on(1841),  Melbourne.  Transferred  :— J.  C.  Grylls  (1849)  uid  J.  Y. 
WOaon  (1844),  to  PorUand. 
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visit  Bishop  Broughton  himself  remained  at  Geelong  in  1843  to 
minister  to  the  settlers.  Service  was  held  in  the  Court  House  daily, 
morning  and  evening :  the  attendance  was  **  very  good  .  .  .  and  it  was; 
continued  throughout  by  the  parishioners  with  unabated  seriousness 
and  regularity.'*  Confirmation  candidates  also  came  every  day  for 
instruction,  **and  thus  engaged'*  the  Bishop  "passed  a  fortnight 
quietly  and  happily  in  the  oversight  of  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  " 
his  ''  charge."  The  foundation-stone  of  a  church  was  also  laid,  help 
being  promised  from  the  Society.  The  principal  settlers  had  previously 
"  made  an  arrangement  among  themselves  to  attend  public  worship 
every  Sunday,  one  of  their  number  reading  the  service,  and  another 
an  approved  discourse  by  some  divine  of  our  Church."  To  this  the 
episcopal  sanction  was  given,  and  the  District  Surgeon,  Mr.  Clarke,  was 
also  "requested  to  .  .  .  read  the  burial  Service  over  the  dead."  After 
leaving  Geelong  the  Bishop  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  where  for  two 
months  he  regularly  assisted  Sir.  Thompson,  the  only  clergyman  in  the 
County  of  Bourke.  Melbourne,  which  in  1838  "  contained  but  three 
houses  deserving  the  name,"  and  only  **  a  few  hundred  souls,"  was 
''  now  a  large  metropolis  .  .  .  with  a  population  approaching  to  8,000, 
more  than  one  half  of  whom  "  were  "  members  of  our  Church."  **  The 
wooden  building  "  had  been  superseded  by  "  St.  James's  Church  ...  a 
large  structure,  substantially  built  of  a  dark  coloured  stone."  To  this 
church  the  Society  had  also  contributed,  but  it  was  still  incomplete. 
In  it  eighty-seven  persons  were  confirmed  on  October  27,  and  the 
Bishop  ended  his  work  by  officiating  twice  on  Sunday,  December  10, 
in  a  store  at  "  WilUam's  Town  .  .  .  the  port  of  Melbourne,  six  miles 
down  the  River  Yarra."  Here  **  the  attendance  was  very  numerous 
and  very  respectable." 

The  Bishop  left  the  colony  with  "  a  profound  impression  of  the 
difficulties  "  under  which  he  laboured  **  in  providing  the  means  of 
grace  "  where  needed,  but  still  persuaded  that  the  Church  of  England, 
whether  reckoned  "according  to  numbers  or  intelligence,"  was  "  the 
Church  of  the  people's  preference  "  [3]. 

The  District  Committee  of  Port  Phillip  seconded  the  efforts  of 
their  Bishop  by  representing  to  the  Society  (in  1843)  the  neglected 
state  of  the  population  in  the  interior.  Of  at  least  9,000  of  these  they 
eould  say :  **  Their  condition  holds  out  to  the  Society  .  .  .  such  a  scene 
of  spiritual  destitution  as  called  that  noble  institution  into  existence 
when  thousands  of  our  Christian  brethren  were  similarly  situated  in, 
the  North  American  Colonies,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Worse,.. 
.  .  .  than  they  were  then  in  the  plantations,  are  our  btish population  at. 
the  present  day  in  this  wide  tract  of  country  without  the  observance  of. 
the  Lord's  Day  .  .  .  the  celebration  of  public  worship,"  or  "even  the 
occasional  visits  of  a  Clergyman,  either  to  counsel  or  comfort,  rebuke 
or  exhort."  To  add  to  **  the  evils,"  there  were  living  amongst  them 
**  1,800  of  the  most  degraded  heathen  "  and  nearly  3,000  more  at  no, 
great  distance.  There  being  no  '*  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things" 
arising  Qut  of  the  efforts  of  the  bush  population  itself,  the  Committee 
tamed  "to  the  Venerable  Society,"  which  had  **  already  done  so  much. 
to  snpply  the  reUgious  wants  of  this  country." 

This  representation  was  signed  by  the  Administrator*  of  the. 

*  Mr.  C.  J.  Lairobe,  then  doBignated  Superintendent,  afterwards  laexxL-Qto^onkO't* 
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Province,  but  little  more  could  be  done  at  that  time  than  to  endeavour 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  Churchmen  at 
home  [4]. 

In  1847  the  colony  was  erected  into  the  Bishopric  of  Melbourne, 
and  the  Society  provided  funds  for  sending  out  several  additional 
clergymen  [5]. 

The  new  Bishop,  Dr.  Perry,  was  consecrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  St.  Peter's  Day  (June  29)  1847,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
January  1848  there  were  in  the  diocese  only  three  clergymen  (one 
each  at  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Portland),  four  churches  (two  un- 
finished), three  schoolrooms,  and  two  parsonages  [G]. 

In  some  places  much  had  been  done  by  the  faithful  laity  to  keep 
alive  a  sense  of  reUgion  and  a  spirit  of  devotion.  Thus  at  Portland 
the  Messrs.  Hentyin  1841  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  the  people 
every  Sunday  to  read  to  them  Morning  Prayers  and  occasionally 
a  sermon  [7].  At  Belfast  the  Bishop  found  Dr.  Braim  performing  a 
similar  office,  and  although  the  people  comprised  "  a  great  variety  of 
religious  denominations,"  there  was  **  no  bitterness  of  feeling  amongst 
them"  ;  "  a  neat  Uttle  weather-board  church  "  had  been  erected  "  by 
the  united  contributions  of  all  the  Protestant  inhabitants,"  and  aU 
attended  the  service.  At  their  request  Dr.  Braim  was  ordained  as 
their  pastor.  Everywhere  tlie  Bishop  was  well  received,  **  especially 
among  the  Presbyterians";  and  in  many  instances  the  people  "will- 
ingly came  forward  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  Episcopalian 
Clergyman  among  them."  At  Gippsland,  chiefly  Presbyterian,  where 
there  had  never  been  a  resident  minister  of  any  denomination,  all 
appeared  "  ready  to  unite,  without  regard  to  their  differences,  in  order 
to  obtain  in  some  way  or  other  the  ministry  of  the  Word  "  [8]. 

The  Bishop  was  appalled  by  **  the  total  indifference  manifested  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  .  .  .  sent  out  to  this  country  from  the 
British  islands."  Emigrants  and  exiles  were  continually  arriving, 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  minister  of  any  denomination.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  **  practically  excommunicated ;  deprived  of 
participation  in  any  of  the  ordinances  of  Christianity."  The  "  exiles  " 
were  convicts  who,  after  punishment  for  a  certain  period  in  England 
were  transported  with  a  full  pardon  subject  to  the  one  condition  that 
they  did  not  return.  Their  introduction  led  to  such  evils  that  the 
Bishop,  though  at  first  disposed  to  favour  the  system,  had  soon  to 
confess  that  he  "  should  regard  the  arrival  of  a  ship  with  convicts  as 
even  less  mischievous  than  that  of  one  with  pardoned  exiles."  Another 
class  largely  imported,  and  which  proved  prejudicial  to  the  young  colony, 
consisted  of  "  expirees  " — that  is,  convicts  whose  term  of  transportation 
had  expired.  These  came  chiefly  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the 
injury  done  to  Victoria  thereby  had  much  to  do  in  stopping  the 
transportation  to  the  former  country.  [See  p.  482.]  Unless  the  mimstfy 
of  the  Gospel  were  "  effectually  supplied  within  the  next  few  years,** 
either  *^  Popery  "  would  become  **  predominant  or  the  truths  of  Cluria- 
tianity  ...  be  almost  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  land  .  .  •  ov0r- 
spread  with  infidelity  "  [9]. 

By  means  of  its  Emigrants*  Spiritual  Aid  Fund  the  Society  afe 
once  secured  the  services  of  religious  instructors  for  emigrants  (HL 
the  voyage  [10].    '*The  liberal  and  effective  aid"  rendered  by  Hhm 
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Society  "  in  diffusing  the  great  blessings  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
Diocese,"  drew  forth  due  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  Church 
there  [11]. 

Within  three  months  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colony  of  "  Vic- 
toria/' began  '*  the  discovery  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  abun- 
dant gold  fields  hitherto  known  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  producing 
"  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  Society,  bringing  ...  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  price  of  labour  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  making  the  common  workman  ...  a  rich  man,"  and  re- 
ducing those  who  possessed  fixed  incomes  to  *^  a  comparative  state  of 
poverty.'*  More  than  a  miUion  sterling  was  *'  produced  by  digging 
within  a  few  months  "  [12]. 

The  first  goldfieid,  that  of  Ballarat,  was  discovered  in  September 
1851 ;  that  of  Mount  Alexander  a  few  weeks  later.  Bendigo  and 
others  soon  followed. 

The  excitement  produced  by  these  discoveries  extended  throughout 
and  beyond  the  colony.  The  bulk  of  the  male  population  were  eager  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  treasure.  Every  kind  of  ordinary  business  was 
abandoned,  good  appointments  and  situations  were  given  up,  and 
household  property  was  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment.  For  a  short  time  the  towns  were  so  deserted  by  the  men 
that  on  one  occasion  there  was  scarcely  a  man  to  be  seen  in  Melbourne 
who  was  not  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  or 
others  to  the  goldfields,  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  year  the 
poHce  had  only  two  agents  left  in  the  city.  During  the  three  years 
1851-4  the  population  of  the  colony  increased  from  about  77,000  to 
over  282,000  [13]. 

To  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  the  Society  came  forward 
in  1852  with  increased  aid  [14],  and  in  1858  the  local  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  appropriating  jf80,000  a  year  to  the  general  main- 
tenance of  religion  in  the  colony.  This  sum  was  divided  among  all 
the  existing  Christian  denominations,  according  to  numbers,  rather 
more  than  one  half  falling  to  the  share  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
addition  to  this  £80,000,  provision  was  made  from  the  same  source  for 
chaplains  to  the  gaol  and  penal  establishments,  and  for  ministers  on 
the  goldfields  [15].  To  the  Bishop  "  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery, 
both  in  respect  to  the  Colony  and  to  the  Church,  seemed  particularly 
to  indicate  a  gracious  providence,"  coming  as  it  did  after  the  colony 
had  been  provided  with  a  resident  responsible  head,  and  after  the 
Church  had  become  to  a  certain  sense  established  in  the  land,  and  a 
representative  body  of  the  laity  had  distinctly  recognised  the  duty  of 
maintaining  reUgion  among  the  people.  Added  to  this  was  the  advan- 
tage of  having  for  ruler  "  at  the  first  formation  of  the  Colony  and 
during  .  •  .  many  years,  a  man  not  only  of  the  strictest  integrity 
and  purest  morals,  but  of  sound  religious  principles,"  which  were 
manifested  on  all  occasions  both  in  his  public  and  private  Ufe.  **  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
Victoria  by  the  personiJ  character  of  Mr.  La  Trobe,  whose  influence 
imd  example  were  uniformly  upon  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue."  The 
laity  generally  appeared  to  have  ^'  a  much  stronger  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  Church  than  their  brethren  in  Ei\^l«ti\d"  \^^« 
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In  1851  the  laity  joined  with  the  Clergy  in  conference  in  acknow-^ 
ledging 

**  that  while  it  is  lawful  for  the  Church  of  England  in  this  Colony  to  receive' 
aid  from  the  State,  as  well  as  contributions  from  friends  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of  all  Christian  communities  to  provide  for  the- 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Ministers,  if  they, 
possess  the  necessary  means  ;  and  also  that  by  God's  blessing  on  the  Colony,  the, 
members  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese  do  possess  such  means." 

From  1868  the  provision  derived  from  all  local  sources— amounting, 
to  £81,600  in  the  year  1869 — ^proved  sufl&cient  for  the  main  support  of 
the  Church  in  Victoria  [17].  The  State  aid  to  it,  which  gradually 
increased  to  about  £21,000  a  year,  was  withdrawn  in  1875,  and  from 
that  date  the  main  dependence  has  been  on  the  volimtary  contributions 
of  the  people,  which  were  stimulated  by  a  gift  of  £1,000  from  the 
Society  in  1876  towards  the  endowment  of  the  clergy  [18]. 

During  the  fifteen  years  1848-63  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  increased, 
from  3  to  90,  the  churches  from  4  to  77,  and  the  schools  from  8  to 
196  [19].  But  while  the  progress  of  the  Church  had  **  perhaps  beeiv 
more  rapid,  the  spiritual  destitution"  in  1863  was  still  *' greater, 
than  in  almost  any  other  English  colony,"  and  for  such  places  a& 
could  not  be  provided  for  otherwise  the  Society's  aid  was  continued  as^ 
long  as  needed. 

*'  The  assistance  thus  afforded  .  .  .  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  the  Church.*'  "  The  benefit  arising  from  your  grant  "  (continued 
the  Bishop)  "  is  very  much  greater  than  could  be  inferred  from  its  actual  amooxrt^ 
...  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  comparison,  not  with  the  aggregate  amounts  of  the 
stipends  of  the  Clergy,  but  with  the  amounts  dispensable  by  the  Church  for  the 
supply  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  Diocese  in  the  year— of  this  it  con- 
tributes a  very  large  proportion  "  [20]. 

The  progress  of  the  Church  in  Victoria  and  the  openings  before 
her  had  called  for  a  second  Bishop  as  early  as  1866,  and  on  the  with- 
drawal of  State  aid  the  Melbourne  Diocesan  Assembly  were  enabled 
(from  capitalised  savings)  to  set  aside  £8,000  towards  the  endowment 
of  a  new  diocese,  which  was  formed  in  1875  under  the  name  o£ 
Ballarat  [21]. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Thornton,  there  were  d& 
clergy,  assisted  by  lay  helpers,  at  work  in  a  country  half  the  size  of 
England,  among  a  scattered  population  of  250,000.  Within  six  years 
the  number  of  clergy  was  raised  to  50,  and  that  of  the  readers  doubled* 
Eeviewing  the  progress  made,  the  Bishop  stated,  in  1881,  that  thff 
'^  considerate,  generous,  and  judicious  support "  of  the  Society  had 
been  of  the  ''  greatest  assistance  ...  in  organising  and  developing 
the  Church  in  face  of  singular  and  unexpected  difficulties."  The 
support  consisted  of  an  annual  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Missions,  and  £1,000  (in  1875)  towards  clergy  endowment ;.  the  laitej;. 
sum  ehcited  £4,()00  from  other  sources  [22], 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  Victoria  has  been  mainly  among  the-- 
European  Colonists,  who  form  the    chief  part  of  the   population. 
Although  much  has  not  been  accomphshed  among  the  aboriginea  and^ 
the  Chinese,  those  races  have  not  been  wholly  neglected.  ^ 

r— ' 

*  [At  that  time  £650  per  unnnm.    In  1865  "  nineteen  large  and  important  districftiK  ^^ 
were  heiag  assisted  from  a  grant  of  £600  [20a].]  ^  1^ 
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In  regard  to  the  former  Bishop  Perry  reported  in  1849  that  he 
could  not  see  *'  any  opening  for  a  Mission  among  them."     Ahnost 
every  attempt  which  had  been  made  for  their  instruction  and  con- 
version had  been  abandoned.     One,  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Wesleyans  for  a  time  with  some  hopes  of  success,  had  just  been 
"  given  up  in  despair,"  and  the  remnant  of  the  various  surviving  tribes 
were  **  as  ignorant  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  as  any  generation  of 
their  forefathers."     **Itis  a  melancholy  thought"  (he  added)  **  that 
such  should  be  the  result  of  our  occupation  of  their  country  ;    but  if 
those  who  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  Christian  England  are  suffered 
to  fiall  into  a  state  of  ignorance  and  ungodliness  scarcely  better  than 
heathenism,  how  can  we   wonder   that  the  native  heathen   should 
continue  still  in  their  former  darkness  ?  "  [23 j.     In  the  following  year 
was  constituted  the  Australasian  Board  of  Missions,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing  for  the  purpose  in  Sydney  [see  p.  398]  Bishop  Perry  stated  that  he 
could  not  discover  that  more  than  three  natives  had  ever  been  Chris- 
tianised in  the  colony  which  he  represented.    Encouraged,  however^ 
by  what  had  been  accomplished  in  South  and  West  Australia,  he  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  a  Mission  on  the  Murray  River,  undertaken  by 
the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1850,  and  which  was  '*  supported  in  a  great 
measure  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  "  [24]. 

At  a  later  date  the  Church  engaged  directly  in  work  among  the 
Natives,  and  from  the  Portland  district  the  Society's  Missionary  (Rev.  C. 
P.  Allnutt)  in  1873  and  1875  reported  good  progress  in  the  Lake 
Gudah  Aborigines  Mission,  which  had  been  under  his  superinten- 
dence [251. 

Among  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  Colony  a  Mission  was  begun 
about  1856.  It  was  then  **  maintained  by  the  combined  exertions  of  all 
the  several  Protestant  branches  of  the  Church,"  and  was  progressing: 
fevourably  [26]. 

With  the  exception  of  the  employment  of  a  Chinese  catechist  in  the- 
Vackandandah  district  in  1860  [27]  little  more  is  recorded  on  this- 
Subject  until  1869,  when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stair  of  St.  Amaud  reported 
tliat  two  Chinese  had  been  baptized  by  him.  One  of  these,  James  Leo 
Wall,  was  in  the  same  year  confirmed  and  placed  at  Sandhurst  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  a  few  months  he  brought  four  of  his  countrymen  to 
oonfirmation.  Several  other  Chinese  catechists  were  the  result  of  Mr. 
Stair's  work,  which  by  1874  had  extended  to  New  Bendigo,  Daylesford, 
a.iid  Blackwood  [28]. 

In  the  St.  Amaud  district  the  Mission  "proceeded  steadily  and 
'W'ith  many  tokens  of  blessing  on  it."  Mr.  Stair  in  1875  had  17 
ocuididates  for  baptism,  and  there  was  abundant  proof  that  the  Gospel 
*•  quietly  spreading  amongst  the  Chinese  "  [29]. 
Referring  to  the  **  long,  dihgeut,  self-denying  services ''  of  Mr.  Stair, 
le  Bishop  of  Melbourne  said  in  this  year  *'  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
e  re-establishment  of  our  Chinese  Missions,  he  having  been  the 
^J^fitrument  in  God's  hand  of  converting  the  first  Chinaman,  whom  we- 
sre  able  after  an  interval  of  several  years  to  employ  as  a  Missionary 
his  fellow  countrymen  "  [30]. 

In  1881  the  Society  withdrew  its  aid  to  the  Church  in  Victoria^ 
kving  this  and  other  good  works  to  be  carried  on  by  local  effort  [31]. 
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Statistics.— In  Victoria  (area,  87,884  sq.  mileB),  where  (1888-81)  the  Society  assiBted 
in  maintaining  115  Misdonaries  and  planting  84  Centnl  StaiionB  (a^  detailed  on 
pp.  902-8),  there  are  now  1,140,405  inhabitants,  of  whom  401,604  are  Choixsh  Members, 
under  the  care  of  225  Clergymen  and  2  BiBhops.  [See  pp.  765-6  ;  iee  €Uto  the  Table 
on  p.  466.] 

Beferencei  (Chapter  LXL)--{1]  M  MSS.,  V.  4,  pp.  98-6 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  99-100.  [9]  B. 
1841,  p.  55  ;  B.  1842,  p.  51.    [3]  Bishop  Bronghton's  Visitation  Journal,  1848,  pp.  27-4 


[41  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  80-1,  112-18,  128 ;  B.  1848,  pp.  58,  68 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  208-e, 
rSj  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  814-15 ;  R.  1847,  pp.  85-6,  118-28.  [ei_QJP.,  July  1847,  p.  16 ;  B. 
1849,  p.  149 ;  L.,  Bishop  Perry,  September  1, 1854.  [71  QJP.,  October  1842,  pp.  18, 14. 
[8]  B.  1849,  pp.  171-8.  [9]  L.  of  Bishop  Perry,  Chorch  in  the  Colonies,  No.  24, 
pp.  120-1 ;  B.  1849,  pp.  178, 176 ;  B.  1858,  pp.  78-4.  [10]  B.  1849,  p.  176.  [11]  B.  1851» 
p.  80  ;  B.  1852,  p.  67.  [12]  B.  1852,  pp.  112-18.  [13]  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  88, 
pp.  19,20.  [141  Jo..  V.  46,  pp.  808-4,  862-8;  B.  1852,  p.  112.  [15]  B.  1858,  p.  72 ;  B. 
1854,  p.  108 ;  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  88,  pp.  27-9.  [16]  Church  in  the  CoUmies, 
No.  88,  pp.  21-2,  52-8.  [17]  Applications  Committee  Beport,  1870,  p.  8;  B.  1861,  p.  188. 
[18]  B.  1875,  pp.  77-a ;  Jo.,  V.  52,  pp.  801-2,  889-90 ;  Applications  Committee  Beport, 
1874,  p.  7  ;  do.,  1876,  p.  27.  p.9]  B.  1868,  p.  118.  [20]  L.,  Bishop  Perry,  B.  1861,  p.  185, 
and  B.  186&-4,  pp.  180-1.  [20a]  B.  1865,  p.  148.  [21]  B.  1866,  p.  161 ;  B.  1872,  p.  91 ; 
B.  1875,  p.  78.  [22]  B.  1881,  p.  94;  Jo.,  V.  52,  pp.  840-1.  [23]  B.  1849,  pp.  176-8. 
~24]  Beport  of  Australasian  Boturd  of  Missions,  1850,  pp.  86-40 ;  Church  in  the  Coloniei^ 
^o.  88,  pp.  8,  9.  [25]  R.  1878,  pp.  98-9 ;  B.  1875,  p.  81.  [26]  Church  in  the  Colonies, 
No.  86,  pp.  18,  19.  J[27]  B.  1860,  p.  170.  [28]  B.  1869,  p.  140 ;  B.  1872,  pp.  «^1 ; 
B.  1874,  p.  85.  [29]  B.  1875,  pp.  81-2.  [30]  M  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  287  (10).  [81]  Jo. 
V.  54,  p.  12 ;  Applications  Committee  Beport,  1881,  p.  15. 
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CHAPTEE  LXII. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland  forms  the  north- eastern  division  of  Australia.  The  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria was  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  ir>06,  and  the  eastern  coast  by  Cook  in  1770;  but  it 
was  not  until  1828  tiiat  the  River  Brisbane  was  discovered.  In  the  next  year  began  the 
first  settlement — Moreton  Bay,  which  was  a  penal  one  formed  from  the  more  incorrigible 
of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales.  The  rich  pasturage  of  Darling  Downs  attracted 
squatters  in  1828 ;  but  the  country  was  not  thrown  open  to  colonisation  before  1842,  nor 
was  it  separated  from  New  South  Wales  until  1859,  when  it  became  a  distinct  colony 
under  the  name  of  Queensland.  The  progress  of  Queensland  was  marvellous.  In  two 
years  it  rose  to  be  tenth  in  point  of  revenue  and  importance  among  the  48  British 
Colonies  of  1862. 

Two  years  before  the  opening  of  the  colony  to  free  immigration  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J.  Morse,  was  placed  at  Brisbane, 
and  in  1848  his  successor,  the  Bev.  J.  Greqor,  extended  his  labours 
to  distant  parts  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district.  The  need  of  the  re- 
straining influences  of  religion  was  all  the  more  urgent  here  because 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  earlier  settlers  (mostly  convicts)  had 
led  to  frequent  conflicts  between  the  two  races,  in  which  the  white  man 
may  be  said  to  have  justly  earned  the  title  of  savage. 

In  his  first  tour  Mr.  Gregor  **  saw  a  number  of  the  aborigines." 

They  were  ''  all  armed  with  shields,  spears,  waddles,  and  boomerangs,'' 

and  were  "  very  vociferous  in  their  calls  of  *  Name  you,'  "  but  did  not 

molest  him.    From  the  squatters  the  Missionary  met  with  a  reception 

which  "  could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  point  of  courtesy  and  kindness." 

-Everyone  was  anxious  to  afford  him  **  every  facility  in  meeting  with 

^e  servants  on  the  stations  (shepherds  &c.)  for  the  purposes  of  devotion 

And  religious  instruction,"  all  set  a  good  example  to  those  under 

^bem  by  attending  prayers  &c.,  and  promises  of  substantial  help  for 

maintenance  of  religion  were  forthcoming.     Scotch  Presbyterians 

'Onited  with  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of 

^gland,"  and  generally  his  ministrations  were  acceptable  to  servant 

master  alike.    Many  who  had  "  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  glad 

gs  of  great  joy  for  years,  were  visibly  and  deeply  affected  with 

at  was  spoken  to  them ;  and  not  a  few  expressed  their  gratitude 

for  the  exertions  .  .  .  made  ...  to   preach   to  them  in  the 

^emess  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."     Some  exceptions  there  were, 

"  one  man  whom  Mr.  Gregor  sought  to  influence  was  '*  the  most 

^^Krdened  creature   in  iniquity "    that    had  ever    come    under    his 

^*>j^ervation,  being  *'  totally  insensible  to  every  .  •  •  good  impression  " ; 

^e  stated  that  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  hell  provided 

^  could  accomplish  his  desires  of  this  world's  grossest  pleasures  '  [1]. 

While  Moreton  Bay  remained  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  the 

Hriety's  connection  with  it  was  limited  to  the  support  of  two  Mission- 

^^«  (Bev.  J.  Gbegob  1843-60  and  Rev.  H.  0.  Irwin  1851-9).   Of  the 

^l^^te  of  the  Church  Missions  there  during  thisperiodfew  particulars  exist 

^pt  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Bishops  of  Aus- 

^  "ia  and  Newcastle  already  quoted.  [See  pp.  894-402.]  &im\x\\A>Ti<^\v^^ 
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with  the  formation  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  (1859)  Moreton  Bay 
in  the  southern  district,  which  in  1847  had  been  included  in  the  See 
of  Newcastle,  became  the  Diocese  of  Brisbane,  Northern  Queensland 
still  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney. 
The  Society  contributed  .£1,000  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new 
bishopric  and  the  provision  of  additional  Missionaries,  and  within 
three  years  of  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Tufnell  (its  first  Bishop)  the 
number  of  clergymen  had  risen  from  8  to  16,  and  the  local  contribu- 
tions had  increased  five-fold  [2]. 

The  work  of  the  Clergy  was  exceedingly  tiying  and  laborious,  for 
not  only  were  **  many  of  the  people  careless  of  religion  "  but  frequently 
the  Missions  were  as  extensive  as  the  largest  of  our  English  counties. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Society's  aid  numbers  of  the  settlers  must 
have  been  left  **  as  ignorant  as  the  natives  around  them,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned  "  [8].  As  late  as  1880  one  of  the  Missionaries 
wrote  of  **a  young  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,"  attending  Divine 
Service  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  : — **  he  thought  the  Service  would 
not  have  been  over  till  midnight  (commencing  at  7  p.m.)  and  must  have 
had  the  idea  that  it  would  be  something  like  a  ball  or  theatrical  per- 
formance "  [4]. 

Under  the  administration  of  Bishop  Hale,  who  succeeded  to  the 
diocese  in  1875,  a  great  advance  was  made  towards  supplying  the 
rehgious  wants  of  the  Colonists,  from  local  voluntary  contributions. 

Writing  in  1878  he  said  **  I  hope  that  before  long  ...  we  shall  be. 
able  to  devote  the  S.P.G.  money  entirely  to   .  .  .  work  among  the 
Islanders,  Chinese  and  Aborigines  "  [5].    [The  aborigines  in  Queensland 
are  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  70,000 ;  that  is,  a  greater  number  than 
in  anv  other  part  of  Austraha] .     The  "  Islanders  "  are  Polynesians,  and. 
like  tne  Chinese  have  been  imported  to  labour  on  the  plantations ;  at  one- 
time the  supply  was  a  forced  one,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Legis- . 
lature  to  prohibit  what  was  little  removed  from  a  slave  trade  and  ta 
allow  of  voluntary  immigration  only.    Bishop  Hale  has  ever  proved 
a  sturdy  champion  of  the  native  races.     His  labours  in  South  and 
Western  Australia  in  evangelising  the  aborigines  are  well  known.     In 
Queensland  he  succeeded  in  doing  much  in  the  face  of  great  die-* 
couragement  and  opposition.     As  the  outcome  of  the  Day  of  Inter-' 
cession  of  1876  he  baptized  at  Maryborough  in  1877,  twenty-three 
Polynesians  who  had  been  instructed  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language  by  the  clergyman  (Mr.  Holme)  and  a  lay  volunteer 
(Mr.  McConkey)  [6]. 

This  Mission  has  met  with  much  encouragement ;  many  of  the 
islanders   have  carried  back  to  their  homes  grateful  recollections  of 
what  has  been  done  for  them,  and  the  work  has  won  the  conunenda-*^ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  o{  Ikl^lanesia  [7].  ^ 

The  feelings  of  hostility  and  hatred  prevailing  in  the  colony  against^ 
the  Chinese  made  it  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  attempt  anything  otk'HZ 
their  behalf.     Nevertheless  about  1879  a  Mission  was  set  on  foot  for 
these  despised  people  [8].  ."^ 

The   Society's  aid  to  Southern  Queensland  was  withdrawn 
1881  [9],  but  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  prejudice  against  the« 
Chinese  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  1888  to  renew  assistance  for  th 
work  among  them  in  the  city  of  Brisbane  [10]. 
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Similarly  in  1891  the  Society  came  forward  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  Mission  among  the  Kanakas  (Melanesian  islanders)  employed  in  the 
plantations  at  Bundaberg  [11],  The  Society  also  (in  1890-1)  contri- 
buted £1,000  towards  the  endowment  of  a  new  diocese  (Rockhampton) 
formed  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Brisbane  and  embracing  the  central  por- 
tion of  Queensland  [12].  To  this  See  the  Rt.  Rev.  N.  Dawes  (Assistant 
Bishop  of  Brisbane)  was  transferred  in  1892  [12a]. 

During  his  Governorship  of  Queensland  Sir  G.  Bowen  pressed 
upon  the  Society  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Missionary  Indus- 
trial School  with   a  view   to   the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
aborigines,  a    work  which   could  not   well   be    undertaken   by  the 
Government  itself,  but  "the  Colonial  Government  and  Legislature 
would  .  .  .  grant  assistance  to  it,  in  both  land  and  money,  if  it  were 
undertaken  zealously  by  one  of  the  great  Societies."      Owing  to  the 
greater  warmth  and  healthiness  of  the  climate  and  better  facihty  in 
procuring  edible  plants,  fish,  and  game,  there  were,  he  estimated, 
•'probably  more  natives  in   this  Colony*  than  in   all  the  rest  of 
Australia  put  together."      The  only  systematic  attempt  hitherto  to 
Christianise  them  had  been  made  by  the  Berh'n    Society,  but  **  from 
some  cause  or  other"  it  had  not  succeeded  [18].    The  Society  signified 
its  willingness  to  co-operate  as  soon  as  local  provision  had  been  made 
at  some  defined  spot;  and  this  having  been   done  at   Somerset,   a 
new  settlement  at  the  extreme  north  of  Australia,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Jagg 
and  Mr.  Kennet  were  sent  there  by  the  Society  in  1866  [14].     Soon 
after  their  arrival  in  1867  Mr.  Jagg  left  tlie  Mission  and  the  Govern- 
ment withdrew  the  European  soldiers  and  police   which  had  been 
stationed  there.      This  led  to   a   suspension   of   the   Mission,   but 
Mr.  Kennet,  the  schoolmaster  and  catechist,  remained  at  his  post  till 
March  1869,  exhibiting  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  degree  which  won 
the  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  proving  that  if  properly  treated 
they  were  capable  of  much  more  good  than  was  generally  thought 
possible  [15]. 

While  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Mission  at  Somerset  was  being 

tnade  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  drew  the  Society's  attention  to  the  state 

of  **  the  northern  part  of  Queensland,"  then  "  almost  entirely  destitute 

of  clergymen  "  and  needing  also  a  Bishop  [16].    Thereupon  the  Society 

appointed  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Black  to  Bowen,  from  which  centre  he  itine- 

i*ated  far  and  wide.     In  one  of  his  earlier  tours  (1869)  he  stayed  at 

Beven  hotels,  the  proprietors  of  which  "  in  many  cases  bemoaned  the 

tew  visits  they  had  from  clergymen  "  ;  most  of  them  said  he  was  the 

fiirst  one  they  had  seen  in  the  district,  **  and  all,  as  if  by  common  con- 

"Sont,"  furthered  him  on  his  journey  **  free  of  expense."     At  Clermont 

"^xid  Copperfield,  containing  together  about  1,500  people,  many  parents 

**  liad  kept  their  children  unbaptized,"  and  others  desired  re-baptism 

ft>r  those  who   had  been  admitted   by   dissenting    ministers.     The 

^x:dk  of  the  population  of  this  district  were  Church  people,  but  so 

Completely  had  they  been  neglected  that    **  the  Roman  priest,  the 

^^mitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyan,  the  Congregationalists  and  the 

^potch  ministers  "  had  all  in  turn  been  supported,  and  it  was  the  boast 

the  Roman  priest  at  Clermont  ''  that  he  could  not  have  built  his 

•  ["  10,000  to  16,000  " ;  but  tluB  was  cc  ns'derably  under  the  mirk.]    [See  p.  4\a.\ 
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chapel  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants."  There  was  "  a 
craving  for  religion  .  .  .  rarely  met  with  in  these  districts,  which  for 
want  of  guidance  had  gone  into  a  wrong  channel  and  taken  an  un- 
healthy tone." 

While  ministering  in  the  wilderness  in  this  year  (1869)  reports 
were  circulated  that  Mr.  Black  had  been  **  murdered  by  the  aborigines.'* 
Had  they  done  so  it  would  have  been  in  ignorance,  Mr.  Black  being 
one  of  their  best  friends.  A  short  time  before  he  had  exposed  (in 
the  Port  Denison  Times)  "  the  abominable  atrocities  "  perpetrated 
upon  the  natives  of  North  Queensland.  The  evils  pointed  out  were 
acknowledged  and  deplored,  and  ''great  good  resulted  from  these 
articles  "  [17].  The  work  of  planting  the  Church  in  North  Queensland 
was  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Black  and  the  Rev.  E.  Tanner, 
and  other  faithful  men,  and,  in  1878,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Stanton  was  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  North  Queensland.  Before  leaving  England 
he  was  enabled  to  send  out  twenty  fellow-labourers  [18].  On  his 
arrival  in  1879  he  described  the  colony  as  bristUng  **  with  splendid 
opportunities."  The  people,  **  intelligent,  large-hearted,  and  respon- 
sive," had  **  done  wonders."  Instead  of  ** log-huts  and  wigwams'*  he 
found  "  well-built  houses  and  large  towns."  Where  he  expected  "  only 
rough  irreligion  and  even  insult "  he  was  '*  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  warmest  welcome"  [19].  Nothing,  however,  existed  worthy  of 
Church  organisation — seven  isolated  congregations  with  clergy,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  1,500  miles  away.  The  churches 
were  unsightly  structures—"  something  between  a  bam  and  a  log- 
house."  Under  the  resident  Bishop,  who  for  five  years  was  supported 
by  the  Society,  a  wonderful  improvement  and  development  was 
effected.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  '*  anticipate  the  advance  of 
population  by  erecting  some  Mission  Church  wherever  people  began 
to  settle,"  and  before  twelve  years  had  elapsed  endowments  had  been 
provided,  and  both  Bishop  and  Clergy  were  independent  of  the 
Society's  aid. 

The  laity  "acted  very  nobly"  in  contributing  to  the  endowment 
of  the  bishopric — "scarcely  any  troublesome  collecting  "being  expe- 
rienced [20]. 

The  Diocesan  Synod  ascribed  "  much  of  the  local  liberality  shown 
...  to  the  inducements  offered  by  the  Society*s  conditional  offers  of 
help,"  and  the  Bishop  himself  stated  in  1884  that  the  diocese  owes 
"  its  existence  "  to  the  Society's  provision  and  protection  [21].  The 
grant  for  the  Bishop  ceased  in  1882,  and  that  for  the  Clergy  (to 
an  Endowment  Fund  for  whom  the  Society  also  gave  £5W)  in 
1889  [22] ;  but  fresh  needs  having  arisen  which  local  effort  could  not 
fully  supply,  the  Society  came  forward  again  in  1892  to  assist  for  a 
limited  time  in  the  support  of  two  travelling  clergymen.  This  aid 
(£200  a  year)  with  that  for  the  Missions  to  the  Chinese  in  Brisbane 
and  the  Kanakas  at  Bundaberg  (£50  a  year  in  each  case)  now  repre* 
sents  the  whole  of  the  Society's  expenditure  in  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
land [23]. 

The  latter  Mission  has  been  a  "wonderful  success."  In  1891 
over  10,000  men  were  brought  under  instruction,  and  as  they  came 
from  fifty  different  islands  the  teaching  must  influence  a  yet  larger 
number  of  people  [24]. 
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The  growth  of  the  Church  in  Queensland  is  remarkable.  Out  of 
the  nine  Christian  bodies  represented  in  the  Colony  the  Anghcan 
Church  has  increased  in  the  five  years  1888-91  1*18  per  cent.,  the 
Primitive  Methodists  *85  per  cent.,  and  the  Salvation  Army  1  per  cent., 
while  the  other  six  show  a  decrease  [25]. 

In  1891  Bishop  Stanton  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Newcastle 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  G*  Barlow  [26]. 

Statistics. — In  Queensland  (area,  668,497  sq.  miles),  where  (1840-92)  the  Society 
assisted  in  maintaining  67  Missionaries  and  planting  43  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
pp.  90d-4),  there  are  now  898,718  inhabitants,  of  whom  142,655  are  Church  Members, 
under  the  care  of  77  Clergymen  and  8  Bishops.  [See  pp.  765-6 ;  see  also  the  Table  on 
p.  466.] 

Beferencei  (Chapter  LXII.)— [1]  Church  m  the  Colonies,  No.  6,  Part  2,  pp.  15-44.  [2] 
Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  802 ;  R.  1847,  p.  137 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  165,  168 ;  R.  18C1,  p.   185  ;  R.  1862, 


pp.  180-1.  [8]  R.  1869,  p.  135 ;  R.  1870,  pp.  107-8.  [4]  R.  1880,  pp.  72-3.  [6]  R.  1878, 
p.  67.  [6]  R.  1877,  p.  61.  [7]  R.  1879,  p.  75 ;  R.  1880,  p.  73.  [8]  R.  1878,  pp.  68-9  ; 
B.  1879,  pp.  75-6.    [9]  Jo.,  Y.  54,  p.  12 ;  AppUcations  Conmiittee  Report,  1881,  p.  16w 


[10]  R.  1888,  p.  104.  [U]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  pp.  246,  260.  [12]  Do., 
V.  45,  p.  887  ;  do.,  V.  46,  p.  261.  [12tt]  M.F.  1892,  p.  439.  [13]  R.  1862,  p.  180 ;  Jo.,  V. 
48,  pp.  282-8;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  94-5.  [14]  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  22,  158-9;  M.F.  1864,  p.  235 ; 
B.  1868,  p.  112;  R.  1866,  p.  154.  [16]  R.  1867,  p.  133  ;  R.  1868,  p.  102 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  18, 
p.  216 ;  do.,  V.  14,  p.  70.  [16]  R.  1867,  p.  183.  [17]  M.F.  1870,  pp.  181-8.  [18]  R.  187$, 
p.  69.  [19]  R.  1879,  p.  70.  [20]  R.  1882,  p.  70 ;  R.  1883,  p.  73 ;  see  also  M.F.  1888, 
p.  820.  [21]  R.  1884,  p.  95 ;  see  also  M.F.  1888,  p.  320.  [22]  R.  1881,  p.  25 ;  R.  1882, 
pp.  18  and  vii ;  Jo.,  V.  64,  p.  89 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1882,  pp.  13, 14, 18  and 
Tii ;  R.  1889,  p.  11.  [23]  M  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  174, 178 ;  Standmg  Committee  Book,  V.  47, 
p.  158.     [24]  M  MSS.,  V.  13,  p.  853.     [25]  R.  1891,  p.  126.     [26]  Do.,  p.  123. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

The  northern  coast  of  this,  the  central  division  of  Australia,  was  seen  by  the  Poiin- 
^aeae  and  Dutch  between  1600  and  1606 ;  and  a  portion  of  the  south-west  coast  was 
xiajned  Cape  Lecuwin  by  a  Dutchman  in  1622.  Like  other  parts  of  the  island,  however, 
its  colonisation  was  left  to  the  British ;  and  viewed  from  this  point  (although  the  south 
ooast  was  surveyed  by  Flinders  in  1802)  its  real  discoverer  was  Sturt,  in  1829.  As  a 
^^snlt  of  his  discoveries  a  Colonisation  Company  was  formed  in  England,  and  founded 
Settlements  at  Kangaroo  Island  and  Adelaide  in  1836.  It  was  expected  that  by  selling;^ 
instead  of  granting  land  to  emigrants,  the  colony  would  be  self-supporting  from  the  first ; 
Vnt  BO  far  from  tiiis,  insolvency  resulted,  and  numbers  would  have  perished  from  want 
l>nt  for  the  energetic  measures  of  a  new  Governor,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Grey, 
t^ppointed  in  1841.  Originally  the  colony  was  confined  within  the  lS2nd  and  14lBt 
degrees  of  east  longitude  and  the  26th  of  south  latitude.  By  the  annexation  of  '*  No 
^C«n'8  Land"  (in  1861)  and  the  "^ Northern  Territory"  (in  1863)  it  was  extended  80,000 
S4|iiaze  xnileB  to  the  west,  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  north. 

If  the  founders  of  the  colony  were  lacking  in  worldly  wisdom,  they 
^ere  truly  wise  in  regard  to  heavenly  things.  Their  first  experiment 
i^  settling  religion  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Society,  and 
I^TOTed  anything  hut  a  failure.  In  November  1834  a  letter  was 
^received  from  Mr.  John  Taylor  stating  that  ''a  portion  of  the 
s^iilerB  about  to  embark  for  Southern  Australia  *'  were 
**  desxrooB  of  forming  a  District  Committee  of  the  8.P.G.  for  that  Colony  under 
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the  Presidency  of  the  Archdeacon  of  New  South  Wales,  that  the  first  object  of 
the  Committee  would  be  to  collect  subscriptions  towards  .  .  .  erecting  a  Church, 
-and  taking  out  a  Clergyman,  the  appointment  of  such  Clergyman  being  sanctioned 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  authority  existing  in  the  other 
Australian  Colonies  being  recognised  as  extending  to  Southern  Australia." 

The  Society  approved  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Committee, 
and  granted  £200  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  and  the  tem- 
porary maintenance  of  the  clergyman  [1]. 

A  like  sum  having  been  contributed  by  the  S.P.C.K.  and  £300  by 
individuals,  **  with  this  money  the  framework  of  a  Church  capable  of 
containing  750  souls  "  was  purchased  and  sent  out  "  in  one  of  the 
first  vessels  which  sailed  for  the  Colony,"  and  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Howard  was  "  appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy  by  Lord  Glenelg  "  and 
received  a  salary  from  **  the  Commissioners  of  Colonization  "  [2]. 

Mr.  Howard  laboured  with  his  own  hands  in  erecting  the  church, 
which  was  named  Trinity,  and  opened  in  January  1838.  The  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Fabrell  (S.P.G.)  on  February  6,  1840,  was  a  welcome 
relief  to  him,  and  the  two  divided  their  time  between  Adelaide  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  until  July  1843,  when  Mr.  Howard  "  entered 
into  his  rest  ...  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- three  "  [8]. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  in  turn  left  to  labour  single-handed  for  nearly 
three  years.  By  his  exertions,  supported  by  Colonel  Gawler  and  the 
"Society,  Trinity  Church  was  "substantially  rebuilt,"  and  a  new  one, 
St.  John's,  partly  erected  [4]. 

In  the  meantime  the  **  South  Australian  Church  Committee  "  in 
England  having  "  transferred  the  whole  of  their  funds  and  engage- 
ments to  the  Society,"  arrangements  were  made  for  erecting  other 
churches  and  supplying  additional  clergymen.  The  arrival  of  the  Revs. 
W.  J.  Woodcock,  J.  Pollitt,  and  W.  H.  Coombs*  in  1846  infused 
^*  a  new  and  active  spirit  .  .  .  into  the  members  of  our  Church," 
money  was  **  liberally  subscribed,"  and  churches  were  "  erected  in  a 
most  gratifying  way  ".  [5]. 

The  new  Missionaries  were  **  highly  acceptable  and  prized,"  and 
Mr.  Woodcock  (St.  John's,  Adelaide)  felt  convinced  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  *'  the  Church  of  the  dehberate  choice,  at  least,  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  colonists." 

"Indeed,"  said  he  (in  1847),  "  a  great  door  is  opened  unto  us,  if  we  could  only 
:avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  presented,  but  two  Clergymen  are  quite  unequal 
to  the  duties  even  of  this  town.  The  members  of  our  Church  seem  suddenly  to 
have  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  their  need  of  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  they  are  disposed  to  make  some  efforts 
to  secure  them.  By  contributing,  as  you  now  are,  to  establish  our  Church  here 
upon  a  broad  and  solid  basis,  and  thereby  preserving  this  important  Colony  from 
ignorance,  superstition,  irreligion,  infidelity,  and  miUtiform  dissent,  you  will 
materially  aid  in  promoting  the  other  great  object  of  your  Society,  the  oonversion 
of  the  heathen  "  [6]. 

From  Mr.  Coombs'  Journal  (1846-7)  we  gain  an  insight  into  Mr. 
Farrell's  work,  as  to  which  he  himself  had  said  little : — 

*'  The  congregation  here  **  (Trinity,  Adelaide)  "  is  large  and  important,  between 
500  and  600  in  number,  amongst  them  the  Governor,  the  Judge,  and  principal 
persons  of  the  colony.    Mr.  Farrell  read  prayers  ;  I  took  the  Communion  Service, 

*  A  fourth  clergyman  was  added  to  the  Society's  list  in  1846,  vis.  Bev.  G.  C.  New«ii> 
htUD,  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  Colony.    His  salary  was  wholly  provided  looaUy  [6a]. 
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and  preached.  I  observed  with  much  Interest,  sitting  round  the  Gommanion 
rails — clinging  as  it  were,  to  the  horns  of  the  altar— a  group  of  native  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Aboriginal  School.  The  boys  wear  a  bright  red  bush  shirt,  and  the 
girls  a  sort  of  grey  dress,  made  in  the  European  fashion.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me  as  a  stranger  ;  and  their  attentive  demeanour  showed  that  they 
were  well  instructed  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  Christianity  .  .  .  their 
appearance  forcibly  reminded  me  that  I  was  in  a  strange  land ;  and  as  I  looked 
upon  these  poor  simple  children  of  the  wild,  it  was  with  a  silent  prayer  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  know  Him  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  ...  I  visited  the 
Sunday  School  ...  on  entering  I  was  reminded  of  some  of  the  best  Sabbath 
Schools  I  had  visited  in  England.  There  was,  however,  one  feature  essentially 
different— the  presence,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  of  many  of  the  Natives  from  tha 
Aboriginal  School.  ...  I  addressed  the  children.  I  next  went  to  the  School  of 
the  Aborigines.  .  .  .  Governor  Robe  takes  a  deep  and  most  praiseworthy  interest 
in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  native  youth  of  both  sexes.  I 
met  Mr.  Moorhouse,  the  worthy  protector  of  the  aborigines,  a  gentleman  who  has 
for  years  made  the  natives  his  study,  so  to  speak ;  he  has  again  and  again  boldly 
thrown  himself  among  the  wildest  tribes,  and  adapted  himself  to  their  habits, 
that  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners." 

At  Gawler,  where  Mr.  Coombs  was  stationed,  the  only  building  at 
first  available  for  service  was  a  mill,  but  a  suitable  structure  was-, 
soon  provided,  and  he  laboured  with  good  effect  for  eight  years: 
among  a  people  who,  from  long  abode  in  the  bush,  had  ''almost 
forgotten  the  Church  of  their  fathers  "  ;  their  children  in  very  many 
cases  were  unbaptized,  and  their  dead  were  buried  with  the  "  burial 
of  an  ass*'  [7]. 

In  1840  the  Society  accepted  from  W.  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Little 
Aston  Hall,  Lichfield,  an  offer  of  some  land  in  South  Australia  and 
j^2,000  in  trust  for  the  support  of  churches  and  clergymen  in  that, 
province ;  and  at  his  request  in  1842  it  was  decided  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  two  acres  in  Adelaide  to  the  endowment  of  a 
Bishopric  or  Bishoprics  in  South  Australia.  Eighty  acres  of  land 
were  also  conveyed  to  the  Society  for  this  purpose  by  T.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Some  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's  offer  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  two  town  lots,  which  he  purchased  for  ;£150,  in 
time  became  so  valuable  as  to  furnish  the  "chief  source  of  revenue '" 
of  the  Church  in  the  colony,  although  the  Episcopate  has  derived  no* 
direct  benefit  from  it.  Through  Miss  Burdett-Coutts'  munificence 
an  episcopal  endowment  was  provided,  and  in  1847  the  Rev.  A.  Short 
was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Adelaide.*  Special  provision  for 
additional  Missionaries  was  made  by  the  Society,  and,  accompanied 
from  England  by  Archdeacon  Hale  and  two  other  clergymen,  the 
Bishop  landed  in  his  diocese  on  December  28,  1847,  the  eleventh 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  [8]. 

The  character  of  his  reception  was  "  so  thoroughly  that  of  an 
English  country  town  on  occasion  of  some  local  festival"  that  he 
"could  hardly  realise "  that  he  was  at  "the  antipodes  of  England." 
"  The  progress  of  the  Colony  is  perfectly  wonderful "  (he  added) ;  "  to 
find  so  large  and  refined  a  society  in  a  spot  where  eleven  years  ago 
a  few  naked  savages  hutted  themselves  under  the  open  forest  is  a 
startling  proof  of  the  energy  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  the  success 
•  •  .  given  to  their  labours."  On  December  30  a  public  thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Adelaide.     "  To  those  who  had 

^  As  constitated  by  Letters  Patent  Jane  25,  1847,  the  Diocese  of  Adelaide^  fotm!^ 
*  oat  of  that  of  Australia,  comprised  South  Australia  and  Western  Autii«:iia\|^'\. 
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Clergy  and  members  of  the  Bar,  petitioned  for  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence  on  the  four  men,  and  two  were  reprieved.  In  the  course  of 
these  proceedings  the  capacity  of  the  natives  to  receive  instruction 
was  demonstrated  by  the  marriage  of  a  native  couple  who  had  been 
Christianised  in  the  school  at  Adelaide.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Port  Lincoln  by  the  Bishop  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  the 
court  house  being  **  filled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
pair  was  thoughtful  and  proper  "  [12]. 

In  the  next  year  (1850)  a  traimng  institution  for  young  natives 
was  estabUshed  at  Port  Lincoln  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  with  the 
assistance  of  Government  and  the  Society.  The  object  was  to  with- 
draw the  natives  from  the  savage  and  demoralising  practices  of 
their  tribes  and  to  give  them  a  thoroughly  Christian  education  and 
training. 

*'  The  settlement "  (wrote  the  Bishop  on  Sept.  7,  1850)  "  will  fonn  a  sort  of 
industrial  school  for  the  young  half-trained  married  natives.  They  will  garden, 
do  farm  work,  fish,  &c.,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Christian  village  may  not  grow 
oat  of  the  institution,  managed  as  I  believe  it  wiU  be,  with  wisdom,  kindness,  zeal, 
lud  a  humble  prayerful  dependence  upon  Ood.  It  starts  under  better  droum- 
stances  than  any  Mission  to  the  natives  yet  undertaken.** 

The  spot  first  selected  was  Boston  Island,  but  as  fresh  water  could 
not  be  found  there  the  Mission  was  removed  to  Poonindie  on  the 
mainland  in,  or  about,  1851. 

In  1858  Bishop  Short  reported  that  Archdeacon  Hale's  labours 
had  been 

**  blessed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  Afany  young  adult  natives,  who 
-would  have  belonged  to  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  human  family,  are 
now  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  intelligently 
worshipping,  through  Him,  their  heavenly  Father.  The  Mission  now  consists  of 
fifty-four  natives  comprising  eleven  married  couples,  the  rest  children,  .  .  . 
thirteen  being  from  the  Port  Lincoln  district.  The  married  couples  had  each  their 
little  hut  built  of  the  trunks  of  the  Shea-oak  •  .  .  the  other  children  in  small 
divisions  occupy  the  remaining  ones.  They  have  their  meals  in  common  in  the 
general  kitchen.  •  •  •  Naming  one  of  the  elder  young  men,  assisted  by  two  mates, 
is  steward,  butcher  and  cook.  At  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  and  after  sundown, 
all  assemble  at  the  Archdeacon's  cottage,  for  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer. 
The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Huslop,  leads  the  singing  of  a  single  hymn,  and  the  low 
soft  voices  of  the  natives  make  pleasing  melody.  A  plain  exposition  follows. 
After  breakfast  they  go  to  their  several  employments :  the  cowherds  milk,  &c, ; 
some  were  engaged  in  putting  up  posts  and  rails  for  a  stock  yard  ;  the  shepherds 
were  with  the  flocks ;  two  assisted  the  bricklayer,  one  preparing  mortar,  the 
other  laying  bricks.  At  the  proper  season  they  plow,  reap,  shear,  make  bricks, 
bnm  charcoal ;  do,  in  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer,  the  usual  work  of  a 
station.  Six  hours  are  the  limits  of  the  working  day ;  they  are  unequal  to  more. 
Shepherds  and  first-class  labourers  receive  Ss.  per  week  and  rations  ;  second-class 
6j.,  third  3s,  6<2.,  fourth  2^.  Qd.  The  younger  children  attend  school ;  the  married 
women  wash,  and  learn  sewing  clothes,  making  and  mending.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  occupation,  education,  and  religious  training  adopted  at  Poonindie,  which 
begun  with  very  limited  means,  and  with  no  previous  instance  of  success  to 
enooorage  hope,  has  nevertheless,  through  a  blessing  upon  the  Archdeacon's 
patient,  untiring,  quiet  zeal,  reached  a  very  promising  state  of  maturity.  Thus 
far  the  Institution  is  an  exception  to  the  Ust  of  Australian  Missionary  failures." 

During  his  visit  the  Bishop  baptized  ten  native  men  and  one  woman. 
Under  Archdeacon  Hale  the  institution  continued  to  prosper  in 
XQaterial  and  spiritual  things.    The  lives  of  its  inmates  of^ieii  '^^\i  \iO 
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shame  those  of  some  of  the  colonists.  In  no  instance  did  it  happen 
that  any  of  the  former  sent  into  the  town  on  business  gave  way  to 
drunkenness.  With  the  white  labourers  the  reverse  was  tlie  case, 
ai^d  on  one  occasion  a  Poonindie  driver,  who  had  loaded  his  own 
dray,  was  found  rendering  a  similar  service  to  a  settler  who  lay  intoxi- 
cated on  the  beach.  The  reverence  and  devotion  seen  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services  at  Poonindie  were  such  as  to  impress  visitors  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  worship  and  the  piety  of  those  representatives  of 
the  once  despised  race.  "  The  singing  was  led  by  three  .  .  .  men 
playing  on  flutes,  while  the  low,  gentle  voices  of  the  others  made 
their  *  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  '  a  delight  to  themselves 
and  all  who  heard  them." 

The  removal  of  Archdeacon  Hale  to  Western  Australia  as  Bishop 
of  the  new  Diocese  of  Perth  in  1857  proved  a  gain  to  the  natives 
there,  but  the  loss  to  Poonindie  was  great. 

A  period  of  sickness  (1856-8),  in  which  twenty-one  deaths  occurred, 
was  followed  by  financial  troubles,  and  though  health  and  worldly 
prosperity  returned,  the  Missionary  character  of  the  institution  was 
not  restored  for  some  years.  By  1868  two  of  the  natives  were  **  able 
to  conduct  the  Sunday  morning  service."  Under  a  new  system,  intro- 
duced in  1868,  each  day  was  begun  and  ended  by  service  in  the  chapel. 
In  their  various  occupations  the  natives  were  now  enabled  to  earn 
from  IO5.  to  £1  a  week  at  farm  work ;  for  shearing  they  were  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  whites — sometimes  :C14  in  a  month.  When, 
after  sixteen  years'  absence.  Bishop  Hale  revisited  Poonindie,  he  saw 
the  reahsation  of  his  idea — "  A  Christian  village  of  South  Australian 
natives,  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  trained  to  the  duties  of  social 
Christian  life,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  God,  through  knowledge 
and  faith  in  the  love  of  Christ  their  Saviour,  and  the  power  of  His 
Spirit.' 

For  what  had  been  done  for  them  they  were  not  unmindful.  Their 
former  benefactor  was  presented  with  a  tea  service,  and  their  sympathy 
for  those  who  were  even  as  they  had  been  was  shown  by  an  annual 
contribution  of  equal  value— £10 — to  the  Melanesian  Mission. 

During  his  visit  Bishop  Hale  took  the  Sunday  morning  service.  The 
first  lesson  began  with  the  words  **  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  On  this  subject  he  preached,  and 
we  learn  that  "  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  assembly.  The 
natives  and  half-castes  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  signal  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  to  their  founder  and  benefactor,  while  he  himself  could 
not  but  thankfully  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  all  that  has  been 
accomplished."  Many  of  the  white  neighbours  were  present  and  joined 
in  the  service.  In  concluding  his  account  of  the  day's  proceedings 
Bishop  Short  wrote  (in  1872) : — 

"  It  may  suffice  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  white-skinned  race  to  know  that  the 
half-caste  children  between  the  high  Caucasian  Englishman  and  the  (sopposedj 
degraded  Australian  type  of  humanity  are  a  fine  powerful,  healthy,  good  lookiiig 
race— both  men  and  women,  not  darker  than  the  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
capable  in  all  respects  of  taking  their  place  even  in  the  first  generation  beside  the 
Briton  or  Teuton ;  driving  the  plough,  or  wielding  the  axe  with  equal  precision, 
or  shearing  with  greater  care  and  skill— from  75  to  100  sheep  a  day — than  their 
white  competitors.  It  is  well  known  in  the  Port  Lincoln  district  that  the  Poonindie 
shearers  do  their  work  most  satisfactorily  and  that  Tom  Adams  is  considered  the 
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best  shearer  in  the  whole  district.  Let  prejudice  then  give  way  before  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  facts,  and  let  the  '  caviller  '  if  he  can,  point  out  a  hamlet  of  equal 
numbers,  composed  of  natives  from  different  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
so  dwelling  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  equally  free  from  moral  offences, 
or  so  attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  as  are  the  natives  and  half-castes  now 
living  in  the  Institution  at  Poonindie,  enjoying  consequently  much  happiness  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  Him  be  all  the  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  "*  [13]. 

While  the  natives  were  thus  being  cared  for  there  was  much  real 
Mission  work  being  done  among  the  colonists  also.  In  1856-7  there 
were  24  clergymen  in  the  diocese,  "but  without  the  aid  of  the  Society," 
said  the  Bishop,  *'  we  could  not  have  planted  nor  could  we  maintain 
eTen  this  number."  The  Society's  grant  "I  have  invariably  kept  for 
strictly  Missionary  purposes"  [14]. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  done  among  the  emigrants  in  the 
Bush.  Before  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Strickland  was  sent  to  the  Kapunda 
district  in  1856  the  neighbourhood  was  "  notoriously  bad.  The  settlers 
disregarded  Sunday  until  they  at  last  lost  the  day."  Some  would 
contend  that  it  was  Saturday  ;  others,  Monday.  Mr.  Strickland  began 
by  visiting  every  house  and  tent  that  he  could  hear  of.  Many  had 
not  heard  a  clergyman's  voice  since  their  arrival  in  the  colony.  In 
some  instances  Mr.  Strickland  "spent  hours  in  teaching  the  adult 
members  of  a  family  to  write."  On  one  occasion  he  sought  out  a 
fever-stricken  family  whom  no  one  else  but  the  doctor  would  go  near. 
In  a  miserable  hut  lay  a  father,  mother,  and  six  children — one  of 
them  dead.  The  husband  was  too  ill  to  talk,  but  the  wife  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  clasped  her  hands  and  sitting  up  in  bed  cried  out  .  .  . 
"  Look,  look,  my  children !  .  .  .  that  is  one  of  the  Clergymen  I  have  told 
you  about  that  live  in  dear  Old  England — who  could  have  thought  that 
one  of  them  would  have  sought  us  out  in  this  wilderness  ?"  All 
the  children  hid  themselves  under  the  bedclothes,  never  having  before 
seen  a  man  dressed  all  in  black  clothes.  So  valued  and  blessed  were 
Mr.  Strickland's  ministrations  that  the  settlers  set  to  work  to  build 
three  churches,  and  in  1858  two  were  consecrated— at  Kapunda  and 
Biverton — confirmations  were  held  in  each,  the  congregations  were 
overflowing,  and  the  collections  amounted  to  £65.  **  This,*'  said  the 
Bishop,  "  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  Society's  .  .  .  grant ...  in  open- 
ing new  Missions  "  [15]. 

Another  Missionary  of  the  Society  was  once  stopped  in  the  street 
by  a  gold  digger,  who  said :  '^  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the 
Bishop  ?  or  perhaps,  if  you  are  a  clergyman,  you  can  do  for  me  what 
I  want.  I  promised,  if  God  prospered  me  at  the  diggings,  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Church."  So  saying  he  placed  £20  in  Mr.  Woodcock's 
hand  under  a  promise  that  his  name  should  not  be  disclosed.  [L.,  Bev. 
J.  W.  Woodcock,  1853  [16].] 

Wherever  the  Bishop  went  he  found  the  services  of  the  Church 
**  heartily  welcomed,"  and  generally  the  people  were  liberal  in  contri- 
buting to  their  support — in  Adelaide  in  1861  more  than  £2,000  a  year 
•waa  being  raised  for  Church  purposes  [17].  A  clergyman  landing  in 
that  city  in  1862  was  surprised  to  see  fine  churches— "in  which  the 

^  XI  should  be  added  that  natives  of  Poonindie  were  on  leTeral  occasions  reeeW«d. 
••  gnasto  ai  the  Bishop's  house,  Adelaide. 
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singing  and  chanting  were  equal  to  any  in  England  " — also  large  Day 
Schools  and  Sunday  Schools  [18]. 

By  means  of  a  Diocesan  Endowment  and  Additional  Clergy  Fund 
started  in  1860  and  built  up  with  the  Society's  assistance,  sufficient 
provision  was  made  for  the  poorer  districts  to  enable  the  Society 
to  discontinue  its  aid  to  the  colony  in  1865,  and  Adelaide  thus  afforded 
the  first  example  on  the  continent  of  Australia  of  a  diocese  complete 
in  its  organisation  and  independent  of  any  State  aid  or  external  sup- 
port of  its  clergy  [19]. 

In  advocating  the  substitution  for  annual  grants  of  *'  one  sufficient 
endowment  in  land  for  the  future  extension  of  the  Church,"  Bishop 
Short  said  in  1856 :  *'  Had  this  been  done  ten  years  ago,  the  Church  in 
this  Colony  would  have  been  entirely  self-supporting,  independent  alike 
of  the  State  or  contributions  of  the  mother  country"  [20]. 

For  the  southern  part  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  renew  help,  but 
the  **  Northern  Territory  "  has  since  claimed  and  received  assistance. 
Long  before  its  incorporation  into  "South  Australia"  the  Society's 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  quarter.  In  1824  an  English 
settlement  was  formed  at  Melville  Island.  Three  years  later  it  was 
transferred  to  Baffles  Bay,  and  in  1829  abandoned.  In  1838  Bishop 
Bboughton  of  Australia  informed  the  Society  that  an  expedition  was 
"  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Sydney  to  establish  a  colony  at  Port 
Essington  .  .  .  within  a  few  miles  of  Baffles  Bay  •  .  .  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  who  conducted  the  first  establish- 
ment." As  the  settlement  from  the  outset  was  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  persons,  including  the  crews  of  two  ships  of  war,  the  Bishop 
learned  with  regret  that  *'  no  provision  whatever  had  been  made  for 
the  appointment  of  any  Clergyman  .  .  .  but  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  with  as  little  attention  to  secure  the  administration  of  the 
offices  of  religion  as  if  the  settlement  had  been  undertaken  by  a 
heathen  and  not  by  a  Christian  nation."  The  desire  of  the  Bishop  to 
"  provide  the  blessing  of  a  Christian  establishment  "  was  increased  on 
learning  that  in  the  islands  of  Wetta,  Kissa,  &c.,  to  the  north  of  Timor* 
there  existed  a  native  Christian  community  with  whom  the  British 
would  soon  be  in  frequent  intercourse.  As  the  power  of  the  Dutch  (to 
whom  these  natives  owed  their  conversion)  was  then  declining  in  that 
quarter,  there  appeared  to  be  an  opening  for  extending  "  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  over  the  numerous  islands  •  •  .  between 
Timor  and  the  Phillipines."  But  if  a  favourable  impression  was  to  be 
made,  ''we  must  show  them"  (said  the  Bishop)  ''that  we  are 
Christians  no  less  than  themselves;  and  when  they  visit  our  settlement 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remark  so  obvious  an  inferiority  in  ua  as 
that  while  they  have  churches  for  the  public  worship  of  God  we  have 
none."  The  Bishop  therefore  placed  at  Sir  G.  Bremer's  disposal  £300» 
£200  being  from  the  funds  of  the  S.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K.,for  the  erection 
of  a  church  at  Port  Essington,  promising  also  to  provide  a  clergyman 
at  the  **  earliest  opportunity  "  [21]. 

As  no  further  communication  on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  the 
Society's  records,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this  expedition  also  failed 
before  either  church  or  clergyman  could  be  provided. 

A  fresh  opportunity  occurred  in  1872  in  connection  with  the 
oooupation  of  Port  Darwin  and  the  establishment  of  telegraph  stations 
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from  Port  Essington  to  Adelaide.  Until  the  completion  of  the 
telegraph  the  English  population  in  the  Northern  Territory  did  not 
exceed  800  souls ;  but  the  discovery  of  goldfields  about  that  time 
seemed  likely  to  "  create  a  rush  and  turn  the  place  into  a  new 
California.*'  By  the  aid  of  the  Society  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Hawkins  was 
sent  to  Port  Darwin  in  January  1874,  but  being  unable  to  endure  the 
trying  cUmate  he  returned  to  Adelaide  in  the  following  July.  At  that 
time  the  settlement  was  unprosperous,  the  congregations  were  small, 
and  httle  help  was  forthcoming  from  them  for  his  support  or  for 
church  building.  The  prospects  of  the  colony  were  so  uncertain  that 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  renew  the  Mission  until  1884,  by  which 
time  700  Europeans  and  some  8,000  Chinese  had  become  established 
there.  In  1885  the  Bev.  J.  French  of  Adelaide  visited  the  district. 
The  majority  of  the  Europeans  were  well  affected  to  the  Church,  and 
desired  her  ministrations.  He  "  was  welcomed  everywhere  and  men 
seemed  glad  to  think  that  their  spiritual  wants  were  not  quite  forgotten.*' 
The  Rev.  T.  Wabd,  who  volunteered  for  the  Mission  in  1886,  was  also 
welcomed,  but  he  soon  **  found  the  work  very  unsatisfactory  and 
discouraging,"  the  English  being  indisposed  to  attend  service  after 
being  '*left  cburchless  so  long.'*  Worse  than  this,  his  efforts  to 
instruct  the  Chinese  were  opposed.  It  was  objected  that  he  was 
''enabling  the  Chinese  to  displace  Europeans  in  stores  and  other 
places,**  and  some  of  the  masters  said  that  if  the  Chinese  boys  learned 
Cnglish  they  would  dismiss  them.  Their  teaching  had  therefore  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Mr.  Ward  resigned  in  1888.  A  successor  has  not  yet 
been  forthcoming,  though  the  need  of  one  has  been  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  the  above  circumstances  and  by  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Ward's  report : — 

"  One  great  question,  and  one  of  surpassing  difficulty^  is,  how  can  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  be  taught  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  North  Territory 
aboriginals?  Their  very  low  type  of  humanity,  their  utter  want  of  morality* 
-which  places  their  outward  life  lower  than  that  of  the  beasts  which  perish,  the 
fact  that  they  are  always  roving  about  and  appear  incapable  of  settled  life, — 
these  and  other  characteristics  render  the  solution  of  the  question  very  hard.  I 
Ixave  reported  respecting  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  "  [22]. 

With  the  example  of  Poonindie  before  us,  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  solve  the  question. 

There  are  few  colonies  in  which  the  Church  has  been  planted  and 
become  self-supporting  in  thirty  years.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  this  has  been  the  case  with  South  AustraHa. 
Gratitude  for  what  has  been  accompUshed  has  not  been  wanting.  As 
earl^  as  1857  an  annual  collection  for  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Society  was  begun  in  every  church,  and  £66  was  received  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Delhi  Mission  after  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  contributions  to  the  Society's  funds.  Missions  to 
the  surrounding  heathen  both  in  Austraha  and  in  Melanesia  are 
supported  [28]. 

Statistics. — In  South  Australia  (area,  903,690  square  miles),  where  (1886-65, 1874-^, 
1886-8)  the  Society  assisted  in  maintaining  84  Missionaries  and  planting  27  Central 
Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  904-5),  there  are  now  820,481  inhabitants,  of  whom  89,271 
are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  68  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  ISee  p.  76G  \  «eft 
gUio  the  Table,  p.  466.] 
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CHAPTEE  LXIV. 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

The  early  Portuguese  and  Dutch  navigators  were  the  first  Europeans  to  Tisit 
Western  Australia,  and  the  Swan  River  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  William 
Vlaming,  a  Dutchman,  in  1696.  No  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  until  1826,  when  a 
party  of  convicts  with  a  military  guard  was  sent  to  King  Geoive's  Sound  by  the  Govern* 
ment  of  New  South  Wales.  La.  1829  the  colony  was  formally  proclaimed,  the  towns 
•f  Perth  and  Freemantle  were  founded  under  Governor  Stirling,  and  inmiigranti»  began 
to  arrive.  Great  difficulties  and  losses  were  encountered  at  the  outset;  but  the  earlier 
settlers  contained  such  a  proportion  of  good  men  and  women  that  up  to  1838  there  had 
not  been  "  occasion  to  execute  sentence  of  death  on  a  single  individual,"  and  only  **  a 
small  number  of  offences  had  been  committed  and  these  chiefly  by  immigrants  from  the 
neighbouring  penal  settlements."  [Report  of  Governor  Stirling,  1888.]  As  free  immigra- 
tion did  not  continue  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  develop  the  country,  the  settlers  in  1850 
petitioned  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  the  colony  a  penal  settlement.  Nearly 
10,000  convicts  were  introduced  during  the  next  18  years,  at  the  end  of  which  {i.e,  in 
1868)  transportation  to  Western  Australia  ceased.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wittenoom  was  appointed  cha|p^n 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  colony,  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  it. 
He  was  stationed  at  Perth. 

In  January  1834  "  the  Australian  Company  "  stated  that  they  were 
prepared  to  partly  support  a  clergyman  who  might  officiate  in  a  churoh 
which  had  been  recently  built  by  Sir  E.  Parry  on  their  estate  in  West 
Australia,  provided  the  Society  would  "  recommend  a  proper  persoii 
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for  the  situation  and  .  .  .  make  some  addition  to  his  salary.'*  The 
offer  met  with  a  ready  response  and  a  vote  of  £50  per  annum,  hut  as 
the  Company  were  "  not  prepared  to  waive  their  right  of  removing  at 
their  pleasure  the  clergyman/'  the  Society  declined  to  appoint  to  the 
church  [1].  This  was  one  of  the  first  churches  erected  in  the  colony, 
possibly  the  first,  foi:  the  chief  towns  seem  to  have  been  unprovided 
with  such  buildings  until  some  years  later,  when  with  the  aid  of  the 
Society  (first  voted  in  1836)  churches  were  erected  at  Freemantle 
(opened  August  1843),  and  Perth*  (opened  January  22, 1846).  In  each 
instance  the  assistance  (£200  to  Perth  and  £100  to  Freemantle)  was 
granted  in  answer  to  apphcations  made  by  Major  Irvine,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Forces  in  Western  Australia  [2]. 

The  need  of  additional  clergymen  for  the  colony  was  brought  to  the 
Society's  notice  by  the  "  Rev.  Dr.  Elvington  "  in  1840  and  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  WiTTEXooM  in  1841,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  Rev.  G.  King  was 
sent  out  by  the  Society  and  stationed  at  Freemantle  [3].  There  for 
eight  years  he  ministered  to  both  settlers  and  natives.  For  the  latter 
a  school  was  opened  (with  Government  aid)  in  1842,  consisting  of 
children  collected  from  the  bush — the  girls  iiad  all  been  betrothed  to 
native  men,  but  as  their  future  husbands  were  already  possessed  of  a 
wife  or  two,  Mr.  King  easily  purchased  their  freedom.  In  December 
1842  ten  of  the  children  were  baptized  in  Freemantle  Church.  *'  This 
gathering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  of  God  was  an  unspeakably 
interesting  occasion ;  and  the  solemn  attention  "  of  the  *'  crowded 
congregation  bespoke  more  concern  than  curiosity  "  [4].  The  advance- 
ment of  the  native  children  ''towards  civilization  and  evangelical 
knowledge  "  was  "  uniformly  progressive  "  ;  "in  moral  sentiment,  as 
well  as  in  the  attainment  of  ordinary  humble  tuition  "  they  were  ''  not 
one  degree  inferior  to  the  common  average  of  European  children," 
and  quite  as  "reverential  and  attentive."  [Rev.  G.  King,  Jan.  1, 
1846  [5].] 

The  total  white  population  of  the  colony  in  1846  was  about  4,000. 
As  these  people  were  widely  scattered,  thirteen  churches  or  chapels 
had  been  built  for  them,  and  "  the  Church  of  England  "  being  "  the 
Church  of  the  people,"  there  was  not  "  a  dissenting  body  in  the  terri- 
tory "  except  in  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the  Wesleyans  and  Romanists 
had  secured  an  entrance.  Within  three  years  of  the  completion  of 
their  church  the  Freemantle  congregation  sent  the  Society  an  oflFering 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  one-fifth  of  its  grant  towards  the  erection 
of  the  building  [6]. 

The  stations  for  50  miles  to  the  south  and  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Freemantle  were  also  served  by  Mr.  King,  whose  visits  were  so 
arranged  **  that  every  settler  within  the  circuit  of  his  work  "  might 
•*  have  divine  service  brought  to  his  door,  or  to  his  neighbour's  house, 
once  in  the  month."  One  early  result  was  the  erection  of  churches 
by  the  settlers  at  Pinjarrah  and  Mandurali  in  1842,  and  the  gift  of 
500  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Thomas  Peel  as  an  endowment  for  the 
former  [7]. 

In  1848  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  made  his  first  visit  to  Western 

•  "  The  foundation  of  a  good  sized  church  at  Perth  "  was  laid  by  Governor  Hutt  on 
7an.  1, 1841,  in  which  year  he  also  reported  *'  We  have  three  additional  churches  built 
on  the  bank!  0f  ibe  Swan  "  [8a]. 
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Anstralia,  which  was  then  nnder  his  charge.  The  colony  was  in 
a  very  depressed  state  as  to  trade  and  commerce.  The  population 
numbered  4,600,  of  whom  above  2,700  claimed  membership  with  the 
Church  of  England.  "A  Bishop,  several  Priests  with  lay  brothers  and 
four  Sisters  of  Mercy  '*  had  been  "  sent  out  to  take  care  of  the  little 
flock  "  of  Roman  Catholics  (806  in  number)  **  and  the  heathen.*'  Some 
of  these  clergy  withdrew  "  on  finding  their  services  less  needed  than 
supposed."  Two  who  were  at  King  George's  Sound  left  "after  trying  for 
a  few  months  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  bush."  For  the  thirteen 
English  churches  there  were  only  five  clergymen.  The  first  episcopal 
act  of  Bishop  Short  was  the  consecration  of  a  newly  erected  church  at 
Albany  in  King  George's  Sound.  Confirmation  was  administered  to 
10  men  and  14  women  (all  but  one  of  whom  remained  to  communicate), 
and  the  Bishop  also  baptized  two  half-caste  children,  "  brought  up  in 
the  nurture  of  the  Lord  by  the  disinterested  kindness  of  persons  un- 
connected with  them  except  by  the  tie  of  Christian  love."  It  was 
"wonderful  and  consolatory"  to  find  in  a  place  where  for  18  years 
there  was  no  resident  minister,  so  earnest  a  desire  for  the  ordinances 
of  Divine  service."  "All  Sectarian  feeling  was  thrown  aside  and 
within  the  walls  of  Zion  were  seen  sitting  together.  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Eoman  Catholic,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
American,  worshipping  together  with  brotherly  love," — in  all  a  con- 
gregation of  100. 

On  leaving,  the  Bishop  was  presented  with  "an  affectionate 
address,"  signed  by  everybody  who  could  write ;  and  men,  women  and 
children  followed  him  to  the  shore. 

At  Freemantle,  Mr.  King's  Native  School  was  inspected.  "  It  con- 
sisted of  15  children  of  both  sexes,  mostly  taken  in  infancy  from  the 
bush,  as  being  orphans  or  otherwise  unbeMended."  The  natives  of 
Western  Australia  were  "  superior  to  the  Adelaide  tribe,  physically  and 
in  point  of  civilisation."  But  "the  faith  and  love  .  •  .  which  led  •  •  • 
Mr.  King  to  treat  them  as  he  would  an  orphan  white  child  "  was  rare. 
The  natives  generally  being  "  counted  an  inferior  class  "  and  "  some- 
times defrauded,"  naturally  preferred  their  native  associations  "  to 
being  despised  and  wronged  as  a  Pariah  caste  among  whites,  many 
of  whom "  were  "  below  themselves  in  honesty,  trustfulness,  and 
self-respect."  "  The  work  may  be  one  of  time  "  (continued  the  Bishop), 
"  but  wise  and  Christian  management  would  reclaim  some  firstfruits 
of  this  neglected  race  ...  as  yet  they  have  not  received  that  manage* 
ment  except  in  isolated  instances." 

Four  native  couples  *  were  married  by  the  Bishop.  Three  of  the 
girls  when  rescued  seven  years  before  were  "the  most  debased  in  habits 
and  the  least  happy  of  all  the  creatures  which  the  forest  sustains." 
Unfortimately  the  charge  of  his  extensive  Mission  impaired  Mr.  King's 
health,  and  in  1849  he  had  to  leave  the  colony.  His  ministry  had 
"  been  much  blessed  "  [8]. 

In  the  first-fruits  of  the  Freemantle  Native  School  lay  "  the  pledge 
of  a  rich  and  plentiful  harvest  "  among  the  aborigines.  Mr.  King  had 
endeavoured  in  1844  to  establish  a  training  institution  at  the  Murray, 
with  a  view  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  Murray  tribe — "  the  fiercest 
and  most  warlike  in  the  country,"  and  that  which  gave  battle  to  a 

*  The  men  were  from  the  Wesleyan  Institntion  ftl  Woniittioo. 
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strong  military  party  when  Sir  James  Stirling  went  to  mark  out  the 
town  site  of  Pinjarrah.  The  Governor  of  the  Colony  confessed  him- 
self ** deeply  sensible  of  the  justice"  of  Mr.  King's  representations, 
"  and  of  the  paramomit  duty  incumbent  on  a  Government  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country/'  but  the  public  funds  at 
that  time  could  not  bear  the  charge  [9]. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wollaston  to  the  newly- 
formed  Archdeaconry  of  Albany  in  1849  arose  an  opportunity  of 
opening  work  among  the  aborigines  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Society  placed  £50  per  annum  at  his  disposal  for  a  Native  Mission,  in 
addition  to  an  annual  grant  of  £200  for  encouraging  the  erection  of 
churches  and  providing  catechists  for  the  settlers.  Both  grants  proved 
of  excellent  service. 

For  the  natives,  a  Training  Institution  was  opened  in  1852,  a 
benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  Camfield,  undertaking  the  care  and  instruction 
of  the  children  without  remuneration  [10]. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Society,  which  contributed  £3,000*  in  1862 
towards  an  endowment  [11],  Western  Australia  was  in  1857  separated 
from  Adelaide  and  formed  into  the  Diocese  of  Perth.  Its  first  Bishop, 
Dr.  ELale,  reported  in  1862  that  the  Albany  Native  Institution,  which 
**  could  scarcely  have  struggled  into  existence  if  it  had  not  been  fostered 
by  the  Society,"  was  **  now  in  a  condition  much  more  flourishing  and 
hopeful  than  at  any  former  period."  People  had  been  backward  "  in 
believing  that  anything  can  be  done  towards  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  Natives."  But  the  Governor  having  recently  visited  and 
examined  the  Institution  had  become  "  so  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the 
reaUty,  and  the  value  "  of  the  work,  that  instead  of  withdrawing  sup- 
port as  had  been  anticipated,  he  increased  it,  and  instructed  the 
resident  magistrates  in  the  different  colonies  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
natives  to  give  up  children  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  education 
at  Albany  at  the  public  expense  [12]. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Albany  Institution,  and  the  partial  sup- 
port of  a  few  clergymen  between  1857  and  1864,t  Perth  received  Utile 
assistance  from  the  Society  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence 
as  a  separate  diocese,  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Legislatures  having 
made  provision  for  a  staff  of  clergy.  Since  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  and  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  in  1876  &c.  the  Society 
has  again  contributed^  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
Church's  ministrations  in  the  colony  [13].  A  portion  of  this  renewed 
help  has  long  been  available  for  a  new  Mission  to  the  aborigines,  and 
in  1885  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Gbibble  endeavoured  to  establish  a  station 
among  the  natives  in  the  Gascoyne  district ;  but  owing  to  the  oppo< 
sition  of  the  colonists  he  removed  (in  1887)  to  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  colony  he  had  already  (at  Warangesda)  done  excellent  work 
among  the  aborigines.  The  lack  of  a  suitable  successor  prevented  a 
renewed  attempt  imtil  1890.    It  is  hoped  that  with  the  co-operation  of 

*  InereaMd  to  X8,226  in  1882  [11a]. 

t  Bev.  W.  D.  WilliamR,  Guildford,  1867-9 ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Meade,  King  George's  Sonnd, 
I860;  Bar.  H.  B.  ThomhiU,  Northam  &c.,  1860-2;  Rev.  G.J.  Bostock,  do.,  1862-4; 
Ber.  J.  S.  Price,  Pinjarrah  (be,  1862-4. 

}  Bt  Toting  £1,000  towards  a  Sustentation  and  Endowment  Fund,  besides  anntu^ 
for  CUofff  [18a]. 
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the  Colonial  Government  a  strong  and  snccessful  Mission  will  now  be 
permanently  established  among  the  natives  [14]. 

Statistics. — In  Western  Australia  (area,  1,060,000  sq.  miles),  where  (1841-6i, 
1876-92)  the  Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  84  Missionaries  and  planting  28  Central 
Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  005),  there  are  now  58,285  inhabitants,  ot  whom  24,769  are 
Charch  Members,  under  the  care  of  25  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  p.  765;  tee  also 
the  Table  on  p.  466.] 
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Jo.  O,  p.  77.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  842,  879,  881,  416  ;  R.  1840,  p.  52 :  tee  aUo  App.  Jo.  O, 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

TASMANIA. 

Tasmania — or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  it  was  once  called  ^was  discovered  in  1649  by 
the  Dutch  navigator,  Abel  Van  Tasman ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Surgeon  Bass  in  1797 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  an  island.  England  formally  took  possession  of  it  in  1808, 
and  made  it  an  auxiliary  penal  settlement  to  New  South  Wales.  The  first  conTicis 
were  sent  out  in  1804,  and  Hobart  Town  was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent. 
Free  emigrants  were  first  introduced  in  1816 ;  and  in  the  next  year  a  church  was  begun 
at  Hobart.  Already  the  colony  was  paying  the  penalty  of  religious  neglect.  Within  a 
year  of  the  British  occupation  (1808-4)  a  collision  took  place  l^tween  Uie  colonists  and 
the  aborigines  at  Risdon,  when  many  of  the  latter  were  slain.  The  efforts  of  seTeral  of 
the  Governors  to  restore  confidence  and  establish  friendly  relations  were  frustrated  by 
outrages  committed  by  European  "  buslirangers."  In  retaliating,  the  natives  were 
unable  to  discriminate  between  friend  and  foe.  "  No  white  man's  life  was  safe.  .  .  . 
Men,  women  and  children  were  speared  alike."  In  1880  Governor  Arthur  planned  ths 
removal  of  tlie  natives  to  a  separate  island.  Five  thousand  troops  were  sent  oat  to  effect 
the  capture ;  but  after  two  months'  absence  and  an  expenditure  of  £80,000  thev  brouj^t 
back  only  two  prisoners.  What  numbers  failed  to  do,  was  accompUshed  by  a  builder  in 
Hobart  Town,  named  Robinson,  who  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  natives  that, 
chiefly  by  persuasion,  the  whole  of  them  were  gathered  together  and  transferred  to 
Flinders  Island,  in  Boss  Straits,  the  last  capture  taking  place  in  December  1842.  Heirs, 
notwithstanding  every  reasonable  attention  paid  to  their  comfort  and  improrement  1^ 
Government,  their  number  had  dwindled  to  54  when  visited  by  Bishop  Nixon  in  184S. 
Four  yeta%  later  the  survivors  were  removed  to  Oyster  Cots,  whsire  in  1864  onlj  IS 
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remAiiied.  [See  Bishop  Nixon's  Cruite  of  the  'Beacon^*  1864.J  The  last  of  the  race  died 
in  1876.  The  bushrangers  referred  to  were  mostly  runaway  convicts,  and  their  hand 
was  frequently  raised  against  every  man,  white  and  black  Under  Governor  Sorrell 
(1817-24)  they  were  suppressed.  Some  of  them  were  shot  in  the  woods,  or  stan'ed  to 
death  or  hanged ;  others  were  killed  and  eaten  by  their  comrades. 

The  religious  needs  of  Tasmania  were  brought  to  the  Society's 
notice  by  Archdeacon  Broughton  of  New  South  Wales  in  December 
1884  [see  pp.  391-2],  and  out  of  the  first  £1,000  voted  in  answer  to  his 
appeal,  £400  was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  two  churches,  in 
Hobart  Town*  and  Laimcestonf.  For  each  of  these  places  only  one 
such  building  existed,  and  these  were  *'  far  too  small  for  the  numbers 
wishing  to  attend,"  Hobart  Town  alone  containing  from  7,000  to  9,000 
people,  **  almost  exclusively  Protestant."  During  the  next  seven 
years  provision  was  made,  with  the  Society's  assistance,^  for  14 
additional  churches  and  8  parsonages  in  parts  of  the  island  where 
before  little  if  any  such  accommodation  was  to  be  found.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  first  **  serious  effort "  made  to  provide  instruction 
**  either  for  settlers  or  convicts  "  [1]. 

Visiting  Tasmania  in  1838  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  Bishop 
Broughton  noticed  that  "  a  gradual  but  certain  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  inhabitants  "  was  taking  place. 
Of  Tasmania  as  of  New  South  Wales  he  could  say  that,  **  surrounded, 
it  cannot  be  dissembled,  by  much  that  is  base  and  disgusting,  there  is 
nevertheless  an  extensive,  and  in  point  of  actual  influence,  a  pre- 
ponderating proportion  of  integrity  and  worth,  from  which  if  suitably 
supported  and  encouraged  now,  there  may  hereafter  spring  forth  a 
wise  and  understanding  people  to  occupy  this  land."  Wherever  he 
had  gone  an  anxiety  had  been  manifested  *'  to  possess  the  observances 
of  religion  and  the  guidance  of  their  proper  ministers,"  and  in  every 
district  the  inhabitants  were  falfiUing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
aid  of  Government  could  be  obtained  in  erecting  churches  and 
parsonages  and  maintaining  clergymen.  "  On  behalf  of  these  truly 
exemplary  and  deserving  people  "  he  appealed  to  the  Society  to  send 
out  several  clergymen  at  once  [2].  This  was  done,§  and  later  on 
others  were  sent,  specially  for  a  class  not  exemplary,  and  therefore 
more  in  need  of  such  attention.  The  formation  of  Tasmania  into  a 
diocese — a  matter  frequently  urged  by  Bishop  Broughton — was  accom- 
3)lished  in  1842,  on  the  representation  of  Governor  Sir  John  Franklin, 
aafterwards  the  famous  Arctic  explorer  [3],  and  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
^f  £2,500  from  the  Society  [3a]. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  measure  had  been  intensified  by  the  fact 
^hat  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  had  recently  ceased  (1841)^ 
^nd  Tasmania,  with  Norfolk  Island  annexed,  had  become  the  only 
eceptacle  for  convicts  from  the  mother  country.  When  Dr.  Nixon,. 
e  first  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  took  charge  of  his  diocese  he  found 
*■  that  out  of  a  population  of  some  60,000,  scattered  over  a  country 
early  as  large  as  England,  there  were  about  18,000  convicts."  With 
le  exception  of  a  Wesleyan  minister  stationed  by  the  Government  in 

•  Trinity.  f  St.  John's. 

X  The  grants-in-aid  from  the  Society  varied  in  amount  from  £20  to  £50.     A  sum  of 
io  was  ahK>  given  towards  building  a  school  at  Launceston  [la]. 

§  The  first  S.P.G.  Missionaries  in  Tasmania  were  Bev.  G.  Bateman  (Oail«A!^%  %3dA 
ericho,  1888),  Bev.  H.  P.  Pry  (Hobart  Town,  1888),  and  Bev.  J.  ^.a^tton  (icLob^x^Twri^ 
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Tasman's  Peninsula,  there  was  '*  not  •  •  •  one  chaplain  appointed  ex- 
elvrsively  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  convicts.**  At  the  "  road 
stations  "  provision  had  been  made  for  the  daily  reading  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  those  .readings  had  been  "  performed  generally  if  not 
always  by  some  of  the  very  worst  of  the  convicts  themselves/*  **  For 
labour  and  for  punishment "  ample  provision  had  been  made.  The  most 
abandoned  criminals  were  **  shut  up  in  wretched  hovels  "  on  a  separate 
island  during  night-time,  and  in  the  day  were  sent  to  work  on  the 
opposite  coast.  Here,  "  borne  down  by  toil  and  by  the  ever  present 
sense  of  irremediable  hopeless  degradation,*'  so  **  dreadful  *'  was  the 
punishment  that  "  murder  even  **  had  "  been  committed,  in  order  that 
the  miserable  criminal  might  be  remanded  to  the  gaol  in  Hobart  Town, 
and  thus  be  permitted  to  spend,  in  comparative  comfort,  that  brief 
time  .  . .  between  the  sentence  of  death  and  its  execution.*'  Here  again 
were  "no  spiritual  instructors  ** — "the  possibiHty  of  reformation  was 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  doomed  it  would  appear,  to  have 
even  in  this  world,  a  foretaste  of  that  hell  which  God  had  declared 
should  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  impenitent  and  the  ungodly  *•  [4]. 
It  is  only  just  to  add  that  Government  were  becoming  aUve  to  the 
necessity  of  remedying  these  evils,  and  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Bishop  uttered  his  complaint  Lord  Stanley  introduced  the  **  proba- 
tion system.*'  Under  this  treatment  convicts  were  to  pass  through 
the  successive  stages  of  detention,"^  probation  gangs,  probation-pass, 
ticket-of-leave,  and  pardon.  Each  probation  gang  was  to  have  a 
clergyman  or  schoolmaster  attached,  and  religious  instruction  was 
to  be  carefully  given.  The  failure  of  this  system  was  partly  due  to 
the  lack  of  proper  agents  to  administer  it,  and  "  the  one  thing  needful  '* 
seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected.  A  letter  of  a  convict  will  best 
illustrate  this.  He  was  one  who  on  the  voyage  had  shown  a  true 
desire  "  to  lead  a  new  Hfe.**  How  difficult  that  was  in  such  a  nursery 
of  vice  as  the  probation  gang  will  appear  from  his  words  : — 

'*  Thank  God,  I  can  now  breathe  a  purer  air,  and  can  lift  ap  my  head  (as  far  as 
a  convict  can)  once  more,  being  just  escaped  from  the  dreadful  society  of  the 
probation  gang.  On  Jan.  14,  1843,  we  arrived  .  .  .  and  in  a  few  days  were 
separated  and  most  of  us  sent  into  the  interior  to  our  appointed  stations.  Pre- 
viously to  our  dispersion  we  had  an  opportunity  of  assembling  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  Prayer,  as  we  had  been  wont  to  do  on  board  the  ship  .  .  .  and 
earnest  were  the  prayers,  and  deep  the  feeling  on  behalf  of  our  kind  friend  and 
patron  we  were  about  to  part  with,  and  fervently  too  we  sought  Divine  wisdom 
and  grace,  to  guide  and  bless  us  in  all  our  future  steps.  The  time  soon  came  for 
us  to  be  marched  ofif.  Myself,  and  five  more  shipmates,  with  twenty  old  bands 
were  yoked  to  carts,  loaded  ...  all  we  knew  was  that  we  were  going  to  form  a 
new  station  fifty  miles  up  the  country.  .  .  .  Journey  on  we  must,  up  rugged  hills 
beneath  a  scorching  sun.  and  amidst  the  hellish  oaths  ...  of  our  new  companions. 
My  ears  were  unaccustomed  to  such  wicked  words  as  proceeded  from  their  lips.  •  •  . 
We  arrived  •  .  .  and  were  put  within  the  prison.  .  .  •  My  friend  and  shipmate 
.  •  .  desirous  of  doing  good,  proposed  to  read  a  chapter  from  Gk)d*B  Word,  but  oh  t 
I  shall  never  forget  the  dreadful  cry  they  set  up.  *  You  old  hypocrite  I  there's  no 
God  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  nor  ever  shall  be  ! '  Not  till  then  did  I  find  banish- 
ment such  a  heavy  chastisement. ...  At we  commenced  our  work.    Then 

began  the  course  of  government  and  discipline  to  which  I  have  been  subjected. 
Gangs  marched  to  the  Station  as  it  enlarged  from  .  .  .  Second  Sentence 
Stations.    These  men  are  supposed  to  have  been  reformed  but  .  •  •  their  conduct 

*  This  at  Norfolk  Island,  but  only  in  extreme  cases. 
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soon  evinced  that  the  treatment  they  had  received  was  oaloolated  to  harden,  rather 
than  soften,  their  moral  feelings.  They  soon  broke  out.  Officers  commenced  their 
work.  ...  I  should  have  told  you  that  for  three  or  four  months  we  were  tolerably 
comfortable,  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  pious  visiting  magistrate,  who  •  .  • 
during  that  brief  period  .  .  .  paid  great  attention  to  our  spiritual  interests.  .  .  • 
There  was  no  flogging  during  his  time :  but  he  would  come  and  talk  with  us  as  a 
tender  father  to  his  children,  and  encourage  us,  in  every  possible  way.  .  •  •  After 
he  had  left  us,  the  scene  changed.  Thirty  boys,  incorrigible,  as  their  conduct 
afterwards  proved,  were  sent  to  us,  and  .  .  .  allowed  to  mix  with  the  men,  many  of 
whom  were  depraved  in  the  extreme.  •  •  •  Never  did  I  feel  myself  so  degraded, 
never  were  my  feelings  so  hurt  as  now.  •  .  .  What  my  mind  has  suffered  through 
the  wickedness  of  my  fellow  men  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell.  .  .  .  With  few  excep- 
tions no  man  cared  for  their  souls.  Our  illegal  conduct  made  us  convicts  and  our 
rulers  have  placed  us  in  such  circumstances,  as  render  the  commission  of  crime 
easy.  They  put  forth  no  counteracting  influences,  to  bear  against  the  evil  spirit 
that  is  in  man.  Little  instruction  is  afforded  to  the  mind.  ...  I  hope  something 
will  be  done  speedily  for  the  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  this  part  .  .  .  the  present 
system  is  most  ruinous  both  to  soul  and  body.  .  .  .  They  assemble  in  groups 
telling  each  other  of  the  robberies  and  murders  they  have  committed  and  at  night 
9  •  •  the  scene  is  truly  awful "  [5]. 

A  statement  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  in  1847  confirms 
this  description.  One-half  of  the  whole  population  of  60,000  were 
now  convicts,  and  mider  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline  "  a 
degree  of  wickedness"  had  **  sprung  up  among  the  convict  gangs, 
unexampled  "  (the  Bishop  believed)  *'  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
world."  Few,  if  any,  of  the  prisoners  while  in  the  gangs  dared, 
though  their  hearts  might  be  touched  with  remorse,  **  even  speak  of, 
much  less  act  upon,  their  con\dctions  "  [6]. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  the  services  of  five 
candidates  for  Ordination  were  secured  in  January  1844  as  religious 
instructors*  to  the  convicts,  for  whom  Government  had  determined  to 
provide  a  large  increase  of  clergy  [7]. 

The  Society  also  promoted  the  raising  of  a  Special  Fund  for 
Tasmania,  and  between  1842  and  1849  over  £23,000  was  contributed 
by  the  Church  in  England  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  diocese. 
Only  part  of  this  money  passed  through  the  Society's  hands  [8]. 

Already  the  Missionaries  first  sent  out  by  the  Society,  although 
intended  specially  for  the  &ee  settlers,  had  been  able  to  do  something 
for  the  outcast  class. 

From  Oatlands  the  Kev.  G.  Bateman  reported  in  1843 :  **  The 

hearts  of  few  unfortunates   here  are  really  hardened,  not  one  in  a 

hundred ;  and  they  can  generally  be  profitably  turned  to  good  paths 

by  kindness  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare."    Of  another 

station  he  said :  **  The  Vale  of  Jericho  has  been  so  supported,  so 

comforted  by  a  holy  place  of  worship,  that  it  is  quite  a  contrast 

to  the  dreadful  heathenish  state  of  other  villages  and  settlements 

Here."  [9]. 

By  1849  the  number  of  Clergy  in  the  diocese  had  increased  to  fifty, 

a  Theological  College  was  at  work  training  candidates  for  Holy 

Riders.  [See  p.  788.]    The  Clergy  consisted  of  Colonial  Chaplains,  Mis- 

'onary  Chaplains,  and  religious  instructors  maintained  by  the  Grown 

services  in  gaols  and  convict  stations.     The  Colonial  Chaplains 

*  Their  work  began  on  the  voyage  from  England,    [See  accounts  of  Messrs.  W.  IL 
^anatt  and  Q.  Eastman  in  1844  [7aJ.] 
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were  maintained  by  the  local  Legislature,  and  of  the  Missionaries,  five 
were  supported  &om  Crown  endowments  and  the  rest  by  special  con- 
tributions from  England.  In  the  previous  ten  years  the  population 
had  greatly  increased,  and  the  colony  was  *^  honourably  distinguished  " 
by  the  liberality  of  its  older  residents  '^  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  every  practicable  way,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil 
continujJly  flowing  in  from  the  mother  country  "  [10].  Chief  among 
those  evils  was  intemperance.  The  Society*s  Missionary  at  Hobart 
Town  in  1855  estimated  that  £700,000  was  annually  spent  on  drink 
in  Tasmania,  and  in  Hobart  Town  alone  the  average  was  £12  a  year 
for  "every  person'*  or  £50  for  "each  house,"  and  279  coroners' 
inquests  had  been  held  in  the  year,  on  deaths  '*  mostly  caused  by 
drink  "[11]. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cahfomia  thinned  the  population  in  1850, 
and  among  those  who  migrated  were  a  gang  of  convicts.  They  effected 
their  escape  by  seizing  the  Bishop's  Missionary  boat,  the  Psyche,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  they  went  "  from  island  to  island  for  the  sake  of 
provisions  until  they  reached  the  Sacramento."  At  this  period  the 
free  settlers  were  renewing  efforts,  often  made,  to  resist  a  further  im- 
portation of  convicts  [12].  An  "angry,  restless  and  even  rebellious 
feeling  "  had  been  excited  among  the  colonists,  but  notwithstanding 
this  the  evil  might  have  continued  to  grow  but  for  the  danger  caused 
to  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  On  the  representation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne  the  Society  petitioned  the  two  Houses  of  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  in  1853,  and  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania  as  it  now  became,  was  henceforth  discontinued  [18]L 

The  moral  degradation  which  Tasmania  had  been  compelled  to 
endure  for  fifty  years  might  have  furnished  groimds  for  soliciting  the 
alms  of  English  Churchmen  for  a  prolonged  period :  certain  it  is  that 
many  colonies  with  claims  weak  by  comparison  have  continued  to  look 
for  and  to  receive  such  support.  The  decision  taken  by  Bishop  Nixon 
was  thus  expressed  : — 

"  We  have  been  largely  helped  from  home.  Your  own  Society,  the  S.P.C.K., 
private  bounty,  all  have  proved  to  us  how  large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  we 
owe  to  the  continued  and  lavish  kindness  of  the  mother  country.  Surely  we  can 
best  show  our  thankfulness  by  quietly  su£Fering  these  many  streams  of  bounty  to 
flow  into  other  channels,  and  to  impart  to  other  and  less  flourishing  communities 
some  of  those  advantages  which  we  have  so  liberally  received  ourselves."  [L.  to 
the  S.P.G.,  June  6, 1854  [14].] 

Four  years  later  there  was  but  a  single  clergyman  in  the  diocese 
assisted  by  the  Society,  and  in  1859  this  aid  was  dispensed  with.  The 
Bishop*8  efforts  were  unremitting  to  rouse  his  flock  *'  to  a  sense  <^ 
their  duty,  as  stewards  of  the  good  things  with  which  Providence  '* 
had  **  entrusted  them." 

"  I  have ' '  (he  wrote)  "  distinctly  warned  them  that  I  will  be  no  party  to  any  forthsr 
appeals  to  your  Society."  .  .  .  '*  I  will  not  be  instrumental  in  begging  about 
[?  alms]  at  the  hands  of  England.  Gifts  that  come  spontaneously  from  loving 
hearts  will  never  be  rejected  by  me,  but  be  received  with  all  gratitude.  My  d«ter- 
mination  does  not  extend  to  such  little  matters  as  books  and  the  like.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  shall  have  means  enough  in  the  Colony  to  do  withont  hoBM 
grants.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  sadly  disgraced  i^  there  be  not  enough  of  the  old  Britiidi 
spirit  within  us  to  induce  us  to  .exercise  a  little  of  the  self-denial  wtaioh  oar  !(«•> 
fathers  practised  so  largely  *'  [15]. 
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Statistics.— In  Tasmania  (area,  26,215  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1885-59) 
assisted  in  maintaining  17  Missionaries  and  planting  17  Central  Stations  ('as  detailed  on 
p.  906),  there  are  now  152,619  inhabitants,  of  whom  76,800  are  Chnreh  Members,  under 
ihe  care  of  72  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.      [See  p.  765 ;  see  also  the  Table  on  p.  466.] 

Beferences  (Chapter  LXV.)— [l]  R.  1884-5,  pp.  190-1,  195,  198;  R.  1887,  p.  18; 
R.  1841,  pp.  60-2  ;  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  487-8  ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  28-9,  812,  890.  fla]  R.  1841, 
p.  60.  [a]  R.  1838,  pp.  100-5.  [3J  Q.P.,  January  1842,  p.  2 ;  Q.P.,  July  1842,  p.  18. 
[3a]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  894,  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  Journal,  V.  1,  pp.  16,  17.  [4]  Address 
of  Bishop  Nixon  at  the  S.P.G.  Meeting  in  Leeds,  1842.  [5]  M.R.  1852,  pp.  198-208. 
[6]  M  MSS.,  V.  20,  p.  114a  ;  Printed  Statement  No.  I.,  pp.  8-4.  [71  Jo.,  V.  45, 
p.  100 ;  Q.P.,  April  1844,  p.  14.  [7a]  App.  Jo.  D,  pp.  159-71.  [8]  M  MSS.,  V.  20, 
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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  three  principal  islands — known  as  the  North,  the  Middle, 

!^^  the  South,  or  Stewart's  Island — and  several  islets,  most  of  the  last  being  unin- 

***bited.     The  honour  of  discovering  the  group  is  divided  between  Tasman  (1642)  and 

^^ptain  Cook  (1709-77).    The  former,  who  did  not  effect  a  landing,  had  four  men  killed 

"^y  the  natives.    A  similar  fate  befell  28  Frenchmen  in  1772,  ten  of  Captain  Fpmeaux's 

^^Pedition  in  the  next  year  (who  were  eaten),  and  all  but  four  of  the  crew  and  passengers 

^  ^he  Boyd  in  1809.     But  Mr  Wilson  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on 'his  way  to 

^^  Society  Islands  in  1800,  spent  a  night  on  shore  in  New  Zealand  ih  safety ;  and  it  was 

^*«rv€d  for  another  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to  open  th^  country  so  that 

r^'^iftation  became  possible.    Subsequently  to  Cook's  visits  the  hiands  were  resorted 

TP  ^y  whalers  and  txuders  chiefly  from  Australia.    Occasionally  they  were  accompanied  on 

^1^^  return  by  New  ZeaJanders,  some  of  whom,  notably  two  chiefs  named  Tippahee  and 

{v^**w»  or  Ruatara,  were  sought  out  and  made  friends  of  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden, 

^^  Senior  Government  Chaplain  in  New  South  Wales.  [See  p.  888.]  By  these  means  the 

^y  Was  prepared  for  a  Mission  to  New  Zealand ;  and  on  Mr.  Marsden's  appeal  the 

"Y*^h  Missionary  Society  sent  from  England  in  1809  Messrs.  Kendall  (a  schoolmaster), 

^aa^  (*  carpenter),  and  King  (a  shoemaker),  to  work  under  his  direction.    In  New  South 

^J^^  they  had  to  wait  two  years  before  a  vessel  could  be  found  to  take  them  to  New 

T?***>id,  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fate  of  the  Boyd.    A  preliminary  visit  to  the 

~^t  having  been  made  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Hall,  the  Mission  party,  led  by  Mr.  Marsden 

^^  (Accompanied  by  Duaterra  and  two  other  Maori  Chiefs,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  for 

^  ^otth  Island  iu  November  1814.    On  December  19  they  had  friendly  interviews  with 

]r^^tivet  at  a  small  island  near  Wangaroa,  and  the  next  day  they  landed  at  Wangaroa 

1^^'    Here  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  and  the  leader  in  the  destruction  of 

Y^  ^o^i  relfl^ea  the  story  of  the  outrage,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  cruel  con- 

^^  of  the  eapt*in.    After  this,  all  of  Mr.  Marsden*8  companions  having  returned  to  the 

^^**^  tzeept  a  Mr.  Nicholas,  those  two  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  tko'aSb\A.^«V«sxdL 
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passed  the  nizht  in  safety.  On  December  22  the  Mission  party  reached  Rangihona  (Bay 
of  Islands),  where  they  settled  under  the  protection  of  Dnaterra.  Mr.  Marsden  retomed 
to  his  duties  in  New  South  Wales  in  March  1815.  In  1820  Mr.  Kendall  visited  England 
with  two  native  Chiefs ;  and  with  the  help  of  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge  the  Maori 
language  was  reduced  to  writing  and  a  grammar  published.  Two  years  later  the  first 
resident  clergyman,  the  Bev.  H.  Williams,  was  appointed  to  New  Zealand  by  the  C.M.S. 
As  yet  the  Missionaries  could  reckon  no  converts.  The  first  was  granted  to  them  in 
1825,  but  nearly  five  years  more  passed  before  any  other  baptisms  took  place.  An  indus> 
trial  station  was  formed  at  the  Waimate  in  1830,  and  from  that  date  the  Mission  mad» 
rapid  progress.  The  vear  1887  was  marked  by  the  seventh  and  final  visit  of  Mr.  Marsden^ 
1838  by  his  death,  tne  printing  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book  in  Maori, 
and  the  visit  of  Bishop  Broughton  of  Australia. 

In  1839  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  formed  in  England,  having  bought  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  native  Chiefs,  commenced  the  colonisation  of  the  country  by 
founding  tlie  town  of  Wellington.  In  1840  the  islands  became  a  British  colony,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Chiefs  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  England,  and  were  guaranteed  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  lauds  so  long  as  they 
wished  to  retain  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Church*  Missionary  Society  being  Hmited  to 
native  races  it  became  the  duty  of  the  S.P.G.  to  see  that  the  colonisa- 
tion which  the  labours  of  Marsden  and  his  successors  had  made 
possible  should  not  be  of  a  godless  character.  In  1889,  on  the 
application  of  **  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds  '*  for  "a  chaplain  to  the  settlers 
about  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand/'  the  Society  sent  out  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Churton  in  that  capacity  [1].  He  accompanied  some  of  the  first 
emigrants,  and  reached  Port  Nicholson  in  April  1840.  By  September 
the  colony  numbered  about  500,  but  most  of  the  people  were  remaining 
at  Petoni,  the  place  originally  fixed  for  the  settlement,  until  the  town, 
some  seven  miles  distant,  was  finally  allotted.  At  this  town,  then 
styled  "  Brittania,"  but  afterwards  Wellington,  Mr.  Churton  began  to 
hold  service  in  a  native  "  warrie  " — a  structure  sufficiently  large  but 
otherwise  inconvenient,  for  it  was  occupied  by  "  the  Surveyor's  men  " 
and  used  by  them  as  a  dwelHng  and  lumber  and  cooking  room,  and 
their  occupations  were  not  "  intermitted  even  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  Service."  Consequently  "respectable  persons'*  were  driven 
from  attendance,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  more  fitting  place  the  Holy 
Sacrament  was  administered  at  his  own  "  warrie." 

But  while  his  white  congregation  was  reduced  to  sixty  or  seventy 
persons,  the  natives  were  forward  in  coming  to  service  and  evinced  an 
eagerness  for  instruction.  On  this  point  he  wrote  (September  9, 1840) : — 

*'  Be  assured  no  illastration  can  he  offered  of  *  fields  white  already  to  thi9 
harvest '  more  apt  and  immediate  than  the  spiritual  condition  of  New  Zealand — 
no  cose  which  better  deserves  and  needs  a  *  prayer  to  the  Lord  to  send  fortfa 
labourers,  to  a  harvest,  which  is  plenteous  and  ready.*  Here  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  soil,  a  most  balmy  delicious  climate,  here  are  a  people,  intelligent,  ingeniooi 
well  affectioned,  and  eagerly  ready  to  welcome  us  because  we  are  Christians.  11 
is  not  as  a  '  man  *  but  as  *  the  Missionary '  (the  white  man*8  Missionary)  that  1 
find  in  every  one  of  them,  a  friend  to  myself  and  to  all  my  family — and  in  despite 
of  my  ignorance  (in  fact)  of  their  language— yet  through  all  that  disadvantage 
they  will  listen  with  an  attention  which  was  never  exceeded  towards  any  one  at 
home,  to  my  poor  efforts  to  read  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God"  [2]. 

Sufficient  local  support  not  being  forthcoming  at  Wellington 
Mr.  Churton,  who  waited  there  till  he  *'  became  an  impoveiiBhed 
man,"  removed  to  Auckland  in  January  1841  [8]. 

The  settlers  at  Wellington  were  displeased  by  what  they  oon- 
Bidered  a  '-  desertion  of  them/*  but  before  Mr.  Churton  left,  Mr.  B. 
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Davy,  B.A.,  was  placed  there  as  catechist  by  the  Bishop  of  Australia, 
who  directed  him  "  to  read  prayers  and  preach,  to  visit  the  sick,  to 
superintend  schools  for  the  young  and  to  inter  the  dead  "  [4]. 

At  Auckland,  the  capital,  Mr.  Churton  did  not  lack  for  support. 
Up  to  August  1841,  when  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest  landed,  he  was  the 
sole  minister  of  religion.  The  town  then  numbered  1,600  settlers  [5]. 
Service  was  begun  on  the  Sunday  before  January  19,  1841,  **  at  the 
large  public  store."  The  attendance  was  "  creditable  and  encourag- 
ing," and  at  the  conclusion  the  congregation,  *'  collecting  together 
without  the  door,  •  •  .  declared  their  determination,  now  that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  had  come  among  them,  forthwith  to 
erect  entirely  at  their  own  cost,  a  large,  substantial  and  handsome 
Church,"  and  it  appeared  that  a  contribution  was  "  offered  by  every 
one  "  [6].  On  July  28  the  Governor  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  "  Metro- 
politan Church  of  St.  Paul,"  designed  to  contain  600  sittings,  one 
third  free.  Attendance  at  the  jail  and  Sunday  School  left  Mr.  Churton 
little  time  for  the  natives,  but  he  reported  that  they  were  well  disposed 
to  the  EngUsh,  that  **  muskets,  guns,  powder  and  balls  "  were  not  so 
much  in  demand  among  them  as  '^  clothing,  boxes,  sugar,  tea,"  but 
above  all  things,  what  they  wanted  was  **  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  "  [7]. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  New  Zealand  Church  Society,  the  New 
Zealand  Land  Company,  and  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Council,  the 
islands  were  created  a  diocese  in  1841  [8]. 

Before  his  consecration  (October  17,  1841)  as  the  first  Bishop  of 

"New  Zealand"  the  Rev.  Geobge  Augustus  Selwyn  asked  the 

S.P.G.   to  entrust   him   with  an   annual  grant  for  the  purpose  of 

endowment  in  preference  to  giving  annual  salaries  for  clergymen. 

"What  I  most  of  all  deprecate"  (said  he)  "is  the  continuance  of 

annual  salaries,  which  leave  a  church  always  in  the  same  dependent 

state  as  at  first,  and  lay  upon  the    parent  Society  a  continually 

increasing  burden  "  [9].    [The  force  of  this  statement  may  be  seen  by 

a  comparison  of  two  parts  of  the  Mission  field.    In  New  Zealand,. 

where  the  Colonial  Church  has  been  founded  mainly  on  the  endow- 

ment  system,  no  station  has  received  a  grant  from  the  Society  for 

more  than  twenty-three  years.    In  North  America,  where  the  other 

system  has  prevailed,  there  are  still  Missions  which  100  to  150  years' 

continuous  assistance  have  not  rendered  self-supporting.]    The  funds 

placed  at  Bishop  Selwyn's  disposal  by  the  Society  enabled  him  to  take 

with   him  from  England   four  clergymen*   (Revs,  T.  Whytehead, 

G.  Butt,  R.  Cole,  and  W.  Cotton),  three  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 

(Messrs.  Evans,  Nihill,  and  Butt),  and  two  school  teachers,  as  well 

as  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  endowment  [10]. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  Society*s  grants  for  endowment 
alone  amounted  to  £7,000,  the  New  Zealand  Company  also  contri- 
buting large  sums  for  the  same  purpose  [11]. 

The  Mission  party  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  Tomatin  on 
iDecember  26,  1841,  and  at  once  began  studying  Maori  and  otherwise 
preparing  for  their  future  work.  With  the  assistance  of  a  New  Zealand 
youth  whom  he  had  engaged  from  a  school  at  Battersea,  the  Bishop 
^as  able  on  arriving  to  catechise  in  Maori  [12]. 

Landing  on  May  80,  1842,  at  Auckland,  and  settling  his  family  ^^t^ 

*  The  Bey.  C.  L.  Keay  of  the  C.M.S.  also  accompuued  the  f^axViy. 
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the  Waimate,  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  he  set  oat  in  July  to  visit  the 
diocese.  His  ''  chief  object  being  to  obtain  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  natives,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
country,"  *'  very  few  specifically  episcopal  acts  were  performed,"  but 
**  almost  daily  preaching  and  teaching  '*  were  involved.  In  his  first 
tour  he  travelled  nearly  2,800  miles — 762  on  foot — and  towards  the 
end  '*  the  only  remaining  article  in  his  possession  of  the  least  value 
was  his  '*  bag  of  gown  and  cassock."  At  the  Waimate  on  his  return 
he  held  his  *^  first  confirmation,  at  which  825  natives  were  con- 
firmed [18]. 

In  "  every  part  of  the  country  "  there  was  "  great  occasion  for 
thankfulness  and  hope."  The  English  settlers  (numbering  in  1842 
about  9,000)  showed  **  a  very  considerable  willingness  ...  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  maintenance  of  ministers,"  and  the  Church  being 
"  foremost  in  the  field  "  **  few  hindrances  had  grown  up  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  efficient  Church  system,"  and  the 
Bishop  found  himself  placed  in  a  position  such  as  was  never  granted 
to  any  English  Bishop  before,  with  a  power  to  mould  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  according  to  true  principles"  [14]. 
The  natives  and  English  were  so  interspersed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
require  every  clergyman  to  acquire  Maori  and  to  be  ready  to  minister 
to  both  races  [15]. 

On  May  7,  1843,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Auckland  (though  unfinished) 
was  opened.*  *'  The  services  began  with  a  native  congregation  at  nine, 
some  of  whom  .  .  .  paddled  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  by  sea  during 
the  night,  in  order  to  be  present."  They  took  part  in  the  service  in  a 
manner  which  contrasted  strikingly  ''  with  that  of  the  silent  and  un> 
kneeling  congregations  of  the  English  settlers."  At  eleven  an  English 
congregation  assembled  and  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered 
*'  to  a  more  numerous  body  of  communicants  "  than  the  Bishop  had 
ever  met  before  in  any  English  settlement.  In  the  afternoon  services 
were  again  held  for  the  natives  and  the  settlers  [16]. 

Steps  were  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  churches  at  Wellington 
and  Nelson.  At  the  former  place  the  Rev.  B.  Cole  was  stationed, 
having  also  under  his  charge  *'  a  large  native  congregation  .  .  . 
sometimes  ...  to  the  number  of  800  "  and  the  out-settlement  at 
Petoni.  At  the  Waimate  '^  a  collegiate  institutiont  for  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  .  .  .  upon  the  plan  of  King's  College,  London,  and  its 
tributary  schools,"  had  been  founded.  The  college  course  included 
instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery  by  two  medical  practitioners  "  of 
good  repute,"  Messrs.  Butt  and  C.  Davies,  the  wants  of  the  sick 
natives  as  well  as  those  of  the  European  staff  being  ministered  to. 
A  knowledge  of  medicine  was  found  to  be  of  "  great  assistance  to  a 
clergyman  in  this  country."  Two  of  the  staff  had  however  passed 
beyond  medical  skill  i  [17].  In  rendering  an  account  of  his  "  steward- 
ship "  the  Bishop  wrote  (1843)  :— 

"  The  plan  of  the  Society  in  furnishing  me  with  the  means  of  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  has  given  me  the  greatest  comfort  and  hope  during 

*  Consecrated  March  17, 1844.  f  See  p.  788. 

X  The  Rev.  T.  Whytehead  and  Mr.  W.  Evans.  The  former  had  declined  any  re- 
muneration for  his  services ;  and  hy  his  will  he  repaid  the  outfit  granted  lum  by  thfl 
Bociety,  and  left  £681  84  per  Cents,  to  the  Church  in  New  Zealaand  [18]. 
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the  many  losses  which  we  have  sustained.  ...  In  carrying  into  effect  the 
various  plans  which  I  have  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
Church  system  in  this  coimtry  I  have  been  continually  reminded  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  by  the  Committee,  which  has  enabled  me  to  act  with  decision  in 
many  cases  where  delay  would  seriously  have  injured  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Church.  ...  If  I  had  been  fettered  with  strict  rules  and  obliged  to  refer  every 
question  to  England ;  or  if  every  clergyman  were  at  liberty  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Society  instead  of  looking  up  to  me  as  the  director  of  his  duties, 
and  the  source  of  his  emoluments,  I  could  never  have  met  the  changes  which, 
even  in  one  year,  have  completely  altered  many  of  the  arrangements  which  I  at 
first  formed.  Being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  an  undertaking  altogether  new 
and  unexampled  in  our  Church,  and  therefore  experimental  in  character,  I  have 
deeply  felt  the  benefit  of  that  confidential  latitude  which  was  kindly  given  to 
me.  ...  I  cannot  withhold  my  tribute  of  gratitude,  confidence  and  esteem,  from 
the  Committee,  to  whose  exertions  I  owe  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  stability 
which  I  feci  in  my  present  position  .  .  . :  as  the  managers  of  a  public  fund  having 
for  its  object  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  they  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  incor- 
porated, so  far  as  regards  my  own  diocese,  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  extent,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  produce,  under  God's  blessing,  a  lasting  e£Fect  upon  the  future 
character  of  this  colony  "  [19]. 

In  this  year  the  Bishop  was  successful  in  pacifying  two  parties  of 
natives  whose  quarrels  threatened  to  involve  a  portion  of  the  northern 
island  in  war  [20]. 

In  1844  a  serious  affray  occurred  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives  (led  by  John  Hek6)  at  Eororareka.  The  English  were  defeated, 
but  when  the  firing  had  ceased  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Williams  went  on 
shore  to  recover  and  bunr  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  natives  were 
plundering  the  houses,  but  their  behaviour  to  the  Missionaries  was 
"perfectly  civil  and  inoffensive,"  and  several  guided  them  to  the 
dead  bodies  which  were  **  lying  with  their  clothes  and  accoutrements 
untouched,  no  indignity  of  any  kind  having  been  attempted  "  [21]. 

A  desultory  and  occasional  warfare,  in  which  many  lives  were 
sacrificed,  was  kept  up  until  1848,  and  probably  would  have  been  pro- 
longed but  for  a  wise  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  home 
authorities.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  disturbances  ceased  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Bishop  to  protest  against  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi  [22].  In  those  days  **  the  chief  fault "  imputed  to 
the  Missionaries  was  an  ''  undue  desire  for  peace."  ^*  Here  comes 
that  Bishop  to  prevent  us  from  fighting  the  natives  "  was  a  well- 
known  saying,  but  his  influence  and  that  of  his  clergy  prevented  a 
general  rising  of  the  natives,  and  in  fact  not  one  in  thirty  of  the 
population  rebelled  [28]. 

'*  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  under  all  circumstances  *'  the 
Bishop  received  from  his  native  friends  '*  the  most  disinterested  kind- 
ness "  and  was  "  comforted  under  many  sorrows  by  their  unwearied 
fidelity."  "  It  has  become  an  axiom  in  my  mind  "  (he  wrote  in  1848) 
**  that  if  I  treat  a  native  as  my  own  child  I  make  him  a  friend  for 
life  "  [24]. 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Society's  work  in  New 
Zealand,  Bishop  Selwyn*s  letters  and  journals  are  for  a  long  period  almost 
the  only  sources  of  information  available  to  the  Society.  On  this  subject 
lie  wrote  in  1847 :  *'  I  am  conscious  of  a  defect  of  regularity  on  my  part 
in  forwarding  to  you  Reports  of  this  Diocese,  and  in  expressing  my 
thanks  tot  i&  unwearied  kindness  of  the  Society  in  still  bu^^V^^'qa 
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with  stated  means  of  support  in  the  midst  of  their  pecuniary  difiS- 
culties  "  [25].  One  reason  assigned  (L.,  June  23,  1848)  for  the  infre* 
quency  of  his  own  reports  was  the  fear  of  appearing  to  engross  too  much 
of  the  Society's  interest  and  attention :  *'  After  the  formation  of  so 
many  new  dioceses,  I  thought  it  due  to  them  that  we  should  not  show 
so  much  anxiety  as  before,  to  create  a  feeling  in  favour  of  this  country 
and  so  to  absorb  more  than  our  proportionate  share  of  pubHc  contri- 
butions. I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  our  continuing  to  drain  your 
resources  one  hour  longer  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire "  [26]. 

Since  1842  the  chief  S.P.G.  stations  had  spread  from  Wellington 
(1840)  and  Auckland  (1841)  to  Nelson  (1848),  Tamaki  (1847),  Taranaki 
or  New  Plymouth  (1847),  Onehanga  Harbour  and  several  other  places 
in  the  suburbs  of  Auckland  (1847).  St.  John's  College,  after  having 
been  carried  on  two  years  at  the  Waimate,  was  removed  in  1844  to  a 
site  then  about  four  miles  from  Auckland.  This  institution  was  fre- 
quently declared  by  the  Bishop  to  be  **  the  key  and  pivot  "  of  all  his 
operations,  and  the  only  regular  provision  for  its  support  was  an 
annual  grant  of  £800  from  the  Society.  The  general  condition  on 
which  all  students  were  admitted  was  that  they  should  "  employ  a 
definite  portion  of  their  time  in  some  useful  occupation  in  aid  of  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  " — the  **  only  real  endowment "  of  which 
"was  the  industry  and  self-denial  of  all  its  members"  [27].  As 
instances  of  their  skill  and  industry,  **  persons  going  out  of  town  in 
the  morning,  saw  with  great  surprise  on  their  return  in  the  evening,  a 
church,  where  in  the  morning  there  was  nothing  at  all.  Eight  of 
these  little  chapels  were  erected  withing  a  few  miles  of  Auckland,  by 
iiue  operation  of  an  industrial  body,  working  by  the  spare  time  of  its 
own  scholars,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  idleness,  and 
perhaps  in  vice  "  [28]. 

The  following  "  chapelries  "  were  in  1647-8  under  the  charge  of 
the  clerical  members  of  the  collegiate  body : — 

St.  Thomas',  Tamaki,  ^  mile  N.E.  of  the  College;  St.  Mark's,  Bema6ra,4 
miles  W. ;  St.  Andrew's,  Epsom,  5  miles  S.W. ;  St.  Peter's,  Onehunga,  5  milef 
S.S.W. ;  St.  James'  (native  chapel),  Okahu,  3  miles  N.W. ;  All  Bainto',  Owairoa 
^Howick),  5  miles  E. ;  and  New  Village  of  Pensioners,  3  miles  S. 

Not  much  could  be  said  ''  in  praise  either  of  the  beauty  or  congroity 
of  the  college  buildings,"  which  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  chiefly 
of  wood ;  but  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  various  branches,  com- 
prising the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.,  catechists,  and 
schoolmasters;  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  natives  and 
British  settlers;  and  an  hospital.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  supply  of  promising  native  scholars.  In  order  to  civilise  the 
Maories  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  provide  the  means  of  education,  but 
also ''  instruction  in  the  most  minute  details  of  daily  life  and  in  every 
useful  and  industrious  habit."  They  had  *'  received  the  Gospel  freely 
and  with  an  unquestioning  faith,"  but  the  unfavourable  tendency  of 
their  habits  was  "  every  day  dragging  back  many  into  the  state  of  sin 
from  which  they  seemed  to  have  escaped."  Their  bane  was  "  desoltoiy 
work  interrupted  by  total  idleness."  With  them  the  belief  was  fast 
gaining  ground  "  that  work  was  incompatible  with  the  oharacter  of  a 
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gentleman.'*  There  was  also  a  danger  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
English  sinking  ''to  the  same  level  of  indolence  and  vice  with  the 
native  youth."  Hence  the  great  attention  paid  to  industrial  training 
at  St.  John's  College — the  results  of  which  were  especially  successful 
in  farming,  building,  and  printing  operations — the  latter  including 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Maori. 

The  mild  character  of  slavery  among  the  Maories  was  seen  at 
Onetea  in  1848,  where  a  native  in  the  Bishop's  employ  was  landed 
to  redeem  his  mother.  The  Bishop  gave  the  master — a  baptized  Chief 
— "  the  choice  proposed  by  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  of  giving  ...  up 
freely  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  or  of  receiving  payment."  The 
master  said  that  he  was  old  and  needed  help,  but  when  he  was  dead 
she  should  be  free.  The  old  woman  after  explaining  that  he  would 
have  no  one  to  fetch  him  water,  or  to  hght  his  fire,  or  to  boil  his  pot, 
ended  by  saying  that  she  **  loved  her  master  "  and  would  **  not  go  out 
free." 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  voyage  of  3,000  miles  in  1848,  including  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  Bishop  wrote : — 

**  How  forcibly  may  you  urge  this  upon  your  members,  that  every  Colony  may 
be  a  source  of  light  to  all  its  heathen  neighbours ;  that  those  who  contribute  so 
eoldly  and  sparingly  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  .  .  .  because  they  think  that  its 
work  does  not  bear  a  Missionary  character,  are,  in  fact,  hindering  the  surest  method 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  by  starving  the  Colonial  Churches,  which 
might  be  the  nursing  mothers  of  every  tribe  within  the  circle  of  their  influence.  •  •  . 
The  young  men  of  the  College  [St.  John's],  before  my  last  voyage  .  .  .  begged  me  to 
accept  their  assurance  that  if  I  should  discover  any  opening  where  their  services 
might  be  more  required  than  in  New  Zealand,  they  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  answer  to  the  call "  [29]. 

In  1848  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  England  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  settlement  in  New  Zealand  *'  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  our  Church,  accompanied  by  an  adequate  supply  of  Clergy, 
with  all  the  appliances  requisite  fo;r  carrying  out  her  discipline  and 
ordinances  and  with  full  provision  for  extending  them  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population."  The  settlement  was  to  be  "provided 
with  a  good  College,  good  Schools,  Chinrches,  a  Bishop,  Clergy,  all 
those  moral  necessaries,  in  short,  which  promiscuous  emigration  of  all 
sects,  though  of  one  class,  makes  it  utterly  impossible  to  provide 
adequately."  To  carry  out  these  intentions  the  Canterbury  Associa- 
tion— as  ihe  projectors  were  known — made  arrangements  with  the  New 
Zealand  Company  for  acquiring  a  territory  of  about  2,400,000  acres  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  middle  island.  The  first  settlers,  1,512  in 
number,  sailed  from  England  in  eight  ships  from  September  1850  to 
January  1851.  Each  ship  was  provided  with  a  clergyman  and  a  school- 
master, and  the  new  settlement  took  the  name  of  ''Canterbury." 
Owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
other  causes,  the  scheme  was  however  only  partially  successful  [80]. 

About  £24,000  were  invested  in  land  by  the  Cantei^bury  Association 
in  1851  for  religious  purposes,  but  some  of  the  endowments  were  for  a 
time  "  comparatively  unproductive,"  and  "but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Society  the  appointoient  "  of  a  Bishop  "  might  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  occupant  of  the  See  of 
Christcharch,  Dr.  Harper,  who  found  on  his  arrival  in  December  1856 
a  population  of  5,000 — 70  per  cent,  being  members  of  the  Churoh— -fi^^ 
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oharoheSy  and  nine  clergymen — four  of  whom  were  labouring  gra- 
tuitously. For  eighteen  years  (1862-79)  the  diocese  received  an  annual 
grant  from  the  Society,  an  addition  to  its  resources  which  was  "  very 
helpful  and  encouraging,  and  must  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  a& 
an  indication  and  substantial  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  mother 
Church  with  her  colonial  offshoot  in  its  efforts  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  its  mission  "  [81]. 

Further  relief  came  to  Bishop  Selwyn  in  1858  by  the  formation 
of  three  new  dioceses.  Two  of  the  new  Bishops  fof  Wellington  and 
Nelson)  were  consecrated  in  England,  and  one  of  their  first  episcopal 
acts  on  arrival  in  the  colony  was  to  assist  in  the  consecration  of  the 
third,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Selwyn  wrote : — 

**  We  had  a  delightful  day  on  Sunday,  April  3,  when  the  four  Bishops  of  New 
Zealand,  Ghristchurch,  Wellington  and  Nelson  consecrated  the  Bishop  of 
Waiapu.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  and  among  His  agents 
and  instruments  not  the  least  share  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Qospel^  to  whose  timely  aid  in  1841  this  happy  consummation 
is  to  he  traced.  I  shall  go  back  to  Auckland  light  in  heart,  being  now  enabled  to 
leave  these  rising  provinces  under  the  care  of  their  own  Bishops  *'  [32]. 

Seven  years  later  (1866)  the  Province  of  Otago  became  the 
Diocese  of  Dunedin,  but  as  its  first  Bishop  (Dr.  Jenner)  did  not  act, 
the  Bishop  of  Christchurch  continued  to  exercise  episcopal  authority 
over  it  imtil  1871. 

The  first  five  dioceses  received  continuous  aid  from  the  Society 
down  to  the  end  of  1879,  and  Dunedin  occasional  help  to  1880  [33]. 
In  addition  to  grants  for  Missions  the  Society  contributed  largely  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Dioceses  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  [34]. 
Though  its  work  in  New  Zealand  was  mainly  among  the  colonists,  the 
natives  were  not  neglected  by  the  Society.  In  the  Diocese  of  Christ- 
church  it  numbered  among  its  Missionaries  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Mutu — 
who  twice  refused  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  although  ''begged 
to  accept  it  by  the  entire  Maori  population  "  of  the  island,  preferring 
*'  to  take  Holy  Orders  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  countrymen."  While  studying  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stack  he 
maintained  himself  at  his  own  cost  [35]. 

Writing  within  a  year  of  his  consecration  (L.,  Aug.  15,  1859),  the 
Bishop  of  Wellington  stated  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Society 
had  ''succeeded  well"  in  that  district.  In  the  first  struggles  of  the 
colony,  when  all  the  means  and  energies  of  the  settlers  were  expended 
in  subduing  the  forest  and  eking  out  a  bare  existence,  "  all  care  for 
their  spiritual  wants  would  have  been  omitted,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Society  "  [36].  A  few  years  later  he  reported  that  the  Society's  grant 
had  "  worked  a  wonderful  change"  in  the  Upper  Hutt  district.  The 
largest  proprietor  there,  who  gave  a  parsonage,  said  to  him :  "  I  do 
thank  God  when  I  consider  the  condition  of  this  district  compared 
with  what  it  was  three  years  ago.  Then  it  was  a  den  of  thieves,  now 
I  leave  it  a  Christian  community.  I  am  dying,  and  my  family  will 
remain  here.    Pray  don't  take  away  the  Clergyman  "  [87]. 

The  truth  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  remarks  on  pages  489, 445,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  colonial  branch  of  the  Society's  work  was  further  manifested 
in  1862,  when  the  New  Zealand  Church  through  its  General  Synod 
formally  avowed  its  "  responsibiUty  ...   to  extend  as  fiiff  as  in  il 
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lies  the  knowledge  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the  enjoyment 
of  His  means  of  grace,  to  every  creature  within  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  and  to  the  heathen  beyond  '*  [88]. 

How  the  Gospel  was  carried  to  the  **  heathen  beyond  "  is  told  under 
Melanesia.  [See  p.  444.]  In  New  Zealand  itself  Christianity  had  already 
spread  to  all  parts  of  tiie  colony,*  but  ere  it  had  become  firmly  rooted 
there  arose  false  prophets,  and  many  of  the  natives  fell  away  from  the 
faith.  The  relapse  was  the  outcome  of  the  second  Maori  War,  which 
originated  from  the  refusal  of  William  King,  the  Chief  of  Waitara,  to 
give  up  his  own  land  which  one  Teira  had  professed  to  sell  to  the 
Colonial  Governor,  Colonel  Gore  Browne.  For  this  refusal  the  New 
Zealand  Government  in  1860  ''  proclaimed  martial  law  and  ordered 
W.  King  to  be  attacked."  In  1867  **  the  war  was  proved  to  be 
altogether  unjust,"  on  the  evidence  of  Teira  himself,  taken  before 
Judge  Fenton  in  a  regular  Court  in  the  colony.  The  Society  was 
asked  by  the  Bishop  of  Wellington  to  **  put  this  on  record,"  **  out 
of  justice  to  your  own  Clergy  and  those  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  were  all  so  reviled  for  declaring  William  King  to  be 
in  the  right  "  [40]. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (which  lasted  with  but  little  inter- 
mission till  1870)  a  leading  chief  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Wellington : — 

"  We  believe  that  there  is  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  destroy  us.  The  English 
people  first  send  Clergy  here  to  make  us  believe  that  you  were  all  a  pious  CKkL- 
fearing  people — then  by  degrees  the  settlers  followed — and  now  that  they  equal  U8 
in  number,  they  instantly  make  a  quarrel,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
we  see  the  newspapers  abuse  you  Clergy  as  much  as  us,  we  should  have  con- 
demned you  all  alike  "  [41]. 

In  18G4,  when  the  Maori  cause  seemed  to  be  almost  lost,  the  Pai 
Marire,  or  Hau  Hau  fanaticism,  was  set  on  foot,  and  soon  ''  swept  over 
the  land  like  a  pestilence,  and  carried  off  in  its  train  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  (natives)  from  Waikato  to  the  Wairapa."    Pai  Marire  means 
"  Very  good"—  literally  "  good,  smooth."   Hau  Hau  (pronounced  How 
How)  is  the  war-cry  of  the  Maories.      The  movement  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  this  manner.      An  English  officer  (Captain  Lloyd)  and 
some  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Maories,  who  cut  off  their  heads 
and  drank  their  blood.     Shortly  afterwards  it  was  said  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  blood,  and  ordered 
Captain  Lloyd's  head  to  be  exhumed,  cured  in  their  own  way,  and  carried 
throughout  the  land,  in  order  that  it  should  be  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  Jehovah.       Next    it  was  announced  that  the  head 
appointed  a  high  priest  (Te  Ua)  and  two  assistants  or  prophets  (He- 
pania  and  Rangitauria),  and  communicated  to  them  the  tenets  of  a 
3iew  religion,   the  followers  of  which  were  to  be  called  Pai  Marir§, 
find  to  be  protected  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  his  legions — who  were  to 
^d  them  in  exterminating,  or  driving  out  of  the  country,  the  Euro- 
peans and  all  natives  who  did  not  adopt  the  superstition.    When  this 
had  been  accomplished  men  were  to  be  sent  down  &om  heaven  to  teach 
^e  Maories  the  European  arts  and  sciences.    The  new  religion  con- 
J^ned  strange  contradictions.      The  abiding  presence  of  the  Virgin 
*^^Ty  was  promised,  and  the  religion  of  England  as  taught  by  Scripture 

f^^  *  In  184S-4  Bishop  Selwyn  wrote :  "  There  is  no  part  of  New  Zealand  where  tK<^ 
''^^•fJtl  it  unknown  "  [89], 
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Was  declared  to  be  false  and  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  burnt.  Yet  the 
creed  and  form  of  worship  adopted  included  not  only  Bomanism  but 
articles  from  Wesleyanism,  the  EngUsh  Prayer  Book,  and  especially 
from  Judaism  and  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  were  added  a  mixture 
of  Mormonism,  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  Ventriloquism,  and  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  old  Maori  usage  and  the  days  of  cannibalism. 
The  rites  which  accompanied  these  doctrines  were  ''  bloody,  sensual, 
foul  and  devilish;  the  least  reprehensible  consisting  in  running 
round  an  upright  pole,  and  howling"  until  catalepsy  prostrated  the 
worshippers. 

During  one  of  these  fanatical  outbreaks  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Volkneb,  a 
Missionary  of  the  C.M.S.,  suffered  martyrdom  while  visiting  his  Mission 
at  Opokiti  in  1865  [42]. 

Yet  amid  the  apostasy  of  two-thirds  of  their  countrymen  the 
native  clergymen  remained  steadfast  to  a  man,  and  among  the  faithful 
laity  were  to  be  found  many  who  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  the 
war  continued  to  make  provision  for  the  permanent  estabhshment  of 
the  Church  in  their  midst.  In  the  Canterbury  settlement,  the  Chatham 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  Island  gifts  of  land  and  money  were  forth- 
coming— in  the  latter  instance  nearly  £2,000  had  been  raised  by  1866 
almost  entirely  by  the  Maories  as  a  Native  Pastors'  Endowment  Fund, 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  Society  [43].  In  the  first  two  districts 
the  natives  were  comparatively  few,  and  in  the  other,  where  they  were 
numerous,  the  Maori  Church  was  reported  in  1876  to  be  "  much  better 
provided  for  than  that  of  our  own  countrymen,"  the  immigrants  being 
nnable  to  maintain  clergymen  for  themselves  [44]. 

In  1869  Bishop  Selwyn  was  translated  to  Lichfield,  and  the  title 
of  the  see  which  he  vacated  was  altered  from  ''New  Zealand"  to 
"  Auckland."  His  successor,  Bishop  Cowie,  for  whom  he  had  secured 
an  endowment  [45],  reported  after  10  years*  experience  that  the  Society's 
assistance  to  the  Diocese  had  ''been  most  valuable,  not  only  as  so 
much  money,  but  also — and  chiefly — as  a  constant  encouragement  to 
our  people  to  help  themselves.  .  .  .  We  have  fifty  clergy  at  work  .  .  . 
including  twelve  Maories,  and  •  .  •  most  of  them  are  maintained,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  weekly  oflferings  of  their  congregations  "  [46]. 
Much  more  might  be  added  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  quote  the  following  tribute  from  Bishop  Selwyn  : — 

**  I  claim  for  this  Society  the  credit  of  having  in  a  most  patient,  persevering, 
and  God-fearing  manner,  in  a  time  of  spiritual  deadness,  with  little  encouragement 
indeed,  worked  its  way  to  success.  ...  I  was  once  the  sole  Bishop  in  New  Zealand ; 
there  are  now  six,  and  every  one  of  them,  if  applied  to,  would  bear  testimony,  that 
the  institution  of  their  sees  and  the  support  of  their  clergy  are  mainly  owing  to 
the  timely  aid  given  by  the  Society  "  ♦  [47 j. 

It  should  be  added  that  each  of  those  six  dioceses  has  united  in 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  through  the  agency  of  the 
Melanesian  Mission,  and  (in  not  a  few  instances)  by  means  of  the 
Society,  whose  connection  with  new  Zealand  has  since  1880  been 

*  The  part  taken  by  Bishop  Selwyn  in  building  up  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  and 
planting  it  in  Melanesia  was  formally  recognised  on  his  death  in  1878,  when  the  Society 
recorded  "  its  gratitude  to  God  for  the  precious  example  of  a  devoat  and  nnselfjah  life, 
and  of  a  laborious  and  fruitful  Episcopate  "  [4BJ. 
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limited  to  the  receipt  of  tokens  of  gratitude  and  of  sympathy  in  its 
work. 

Statistics. — ^In  New  Zealand  (area,  104,450  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1840-60) 
assisted  in  maintaining  67  Missionaries  and  planting  50  Centiul  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
pp.  006-7),  there  are  now  668,651  inhabitants  (Maories,  41,998),  of  whom  268,881  are 
Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  284  Clergymen  and  6  Bishops.  [See  p.  766 ;  see  aUo 
the  Table  on  p.  466.] 

Beferences  (New  Zealand).— [I]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  290,  296-7.  [2]  M  MS8.,  V.  4, 
pp.  179-98.  rS]  M  MSS.,  V.  4,  pp.  188-90 ;  do.  V.  16,  pp.  6-7.  [4]  M  MSS.,  V.  4,  pp.  264-«, 
807,  811-8.    [6J  M  M88.,  V.  16,  pp.  6-7.    [6]  M  if SS.,  V.  4,  pp.  808-14.    [7]  M  MBS., 


X'-^APPil^T^^.     [8]  R.  1841,  pp.  85-6;  Preface  to  Bishop  Selwyn's  Journal,  1842-8. 
31-2,  884-6 ;  QJP.,  July  1842,  p.  2 ;  and  R.  1851,  p.  67."    [12]  Preface  to  Bishop  Selwyn's 


15,  pp.  11-17.  \p\  K.  1841,  pp.  85-6;  I'reface  to  i^ishop  »eiwyn's  Journal,  1842-8. 
[0]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  1-2.  [10]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  411-2.  [U]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  894-5 ;  do.  V.  45, 
pp.  81,  82, 192,  278-4,  881,  482 :  see  also  tfo.,  V.  47,  pp.  200-1 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  8-4, 


Visitation  Journals,  1842-8,  pp.  8-9 ;  Annals  of  Diocese  of  New  Zealand,  1847,  pp.  80-1 ; 
Q.P.,  April  1842,  p.  16.  [18J  Bishop  Selwyn's  Journal,  1842-8,  pp.  87-1C2.  [14]  M  MSS., 
V.  15,  p.  28 ;  R.  1848,  p.  69.  [16]  Bishop  Selwyn  L.,  Nov.  8, 1842,  M  MSS.,  V .  15,  pp.  81-9. 
n.6]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  42-8;  R.  1844,  p.  98.  [17]  R.  1848,  p.  72;  R.  1844,  pp.  98-101. 
[18]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  419 ;  R.  1848,  p.  74  ;  R.  1844,  pp.  101-2.  [10]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  41, 
68,  68-4,  66-7.  [20]  Bishop  Selwyn's  Visitation  Journal,  1843,  pp.  7-8.  [211  M  MSS., 
V.  15,  pp.  69-108.  [22]  M.R.  1855,  p.  138 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  p.  204.  [23]  L.,  Bishop 
Selwyn,  Dec.  23,  1847,  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  162-3.  [24]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  248. 
[26]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  121.  [26]  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  20,  p.  2.  [27]  R.  1848, 
p.  97 ;  Bishop  Selwyn's  Visitation  Journal,  1843-4,  Part  III.,  pp.  45-6.  [28]  M.R.  1866, 
pp.  121-5.  [29]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  128-255.  [30]  M.R.  1855,  pp.  189-44 ;  R.  1860. 
pp.  28-4;  *' Canterbury  Papers,"  1850,  in  bound  pamphlets;  <*New  Zealand,  1800,*^ 
No.  20.  [81]  M  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  79-88 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  99-100.  [32]  M  MSS.,  V.  16, 
805.  [88]  Applications  Committee  Report,  1879,  p.  2  ;  do.  1880,  p.  9.  [84]  Jo.  V.  47, 
).  200-1,  244-5;  Jo.  V.  49,  pp.  863-4,  407-8;  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  288-9,  299-801. 
i6]  R.  1871,  p.  182 ;  R.  1872,  p.  92.  [36]  L.,  Bishop  of  Wellington,  August  15, 1869, 
[J^.,  1859,  p.  266.  [87]  R.  1864,  p.  158.  [38]  R.  1862,  p.  188;  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  p.  868. 
[80]  Bishop  Selwyn's  Journal,  1848-4,  p.  26.  [40]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  26-7.  [41]  M  MSS., 
V.  15,  pp.  887-8.  [42]  L.,  Bishop  of  WeUington,  April  6  and  July  12,  1865,  M  MSS., 
V.  16,  pp.  487-40;  Charge  of  do.,  1865,  M.F.  1866,  pp.  81-2,  278-9,  296-9.  [48]  R.  1868-4, 
p.  138 ;  R.  1866,  p.  166 ;  R.  1867,  p.  189 ;  R.  1868,  p.  107 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  888 ;  Jo.,  V.  49, 
p.  864 ;  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  159.  [44]  L.,  Bishop  of  Auckland,  November  11.  1876,  M  MSS., 
V.  16,  p.  842 ;  R.  1877,  p.  67.  [46]  R.  1867,  p.  39 ;  R.  1869,  p.  141.  [46]  M  MSS.,  V.  16, 
p.  887.      [47]  M.F.  1870,  p.  158.    [48]  Jo.,  V.  68,  pp.  148-60. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

MELANESIA. 

Melanesia  comprises  the  western  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  more  than  200 
in  number,  the  principal  groups  being  the  Solomon,  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  tlie  Banks 
Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia — bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Fiji  a 
and  closed  in  to  the  westward  by  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Generally  they  are 
of  volcanic  formation  and  are  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
— the  whole  effect  being  enchanting.  They  are  inhabited  by  people  differing 
widely  from  the  natives  of  the  East  Pacific,  or  Polynesia.  The  Polynesians  arc  lighter 
in  colour,  and  for  the  most  part  of  larger  stature,  and  are  united  by  language,  customs, 
and  superstitions.  "  A  native  of  any  one  Polynesian  island  would  almost  immediately 
recognise  in  the  dialect  spoken  in  any  other  Polynesian  island  a  dialect  similar  to  his 
own."  It  is  very  different  m  Melanesia,  where,  although  the  inhabitants  with  few  excep- 
tions belong  to  the  Papuan  race,  "  almost  as  a  rule,  the  natives  of  one  islcmd,  however 
small,  have  a  language  which  is  nowhere  else  understood  " ;  and  in  the  New  Hebrides 
this  diversity  extends  to  the  villages.  Hence  the  people  are  broken  up  into  hostile 
sections,  the  boundary  of  a  rock  or  a  brook  dividing,  within  the  confines  of  a  small 
island,  "  languages  mutually  unintelligible  and  communities  perpetuedly  at  war.'*  The 
climate  of  the  northern  islands  is  no  less  unfriendly ;  in  all  but  a  few,  "  fever  and 
ague  afflict  the  natives  and  make  a  continual  residence  impossible  to  Europeans  and 
even  perilous  to  the  Polynesians  of  the  Eastern  Pacific." 

When  the  See  of  New  Zealand  was  founded  in  1841  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn  was  by  a  "  clerical  error  "  [1]  extended  to  the 
84th  degree  of  north,  instead  of  south,  latitude.  In  addition  to  this 
he  received  a  charge  from  Archbishop  Howley,  in  the  name  of  the 
mother  Church,  to  consider  New  Zealand  ''  as  the  central  point  of  a 
system  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions,  as  a  fountain  diffusing 
the  streams  of  salvation  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  as  a 
luminary  to  which  natives  enslaved  and  debased  by  barbarous  and 
bloody  superstitions  will  look  for  light/'  At  this  time  most  of  the 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  Melanesia  had  already  received  the  Gospel 
— the  Society,  Hervey  and  Navigator  Islands  being  occupied  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Friendly  and  the  Fiji  groups  by 
the  Wesleyans.  But  so  far  as  Bishop  Selwyn  was  aware  ''  in  Melanesia 
.  .  .  not  ...  a  single  native  Christian  was  to  be  found."  For  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  episcopate  Bishop  Selwyn's  time  was  fuUy 
occupied  by  his  duties  in  New  Zealand,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  enabled  (December  1847  -  March  1848)  to  visit  in  H.M.S. 
Dido  the  Friendly  and  Navigator  Islands,  Rotuma,  Anaiteum  (Southern 
Hebrides),  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  (near  New  Caledonia).  The  Wesleyan 
and  the  London  Society  Missionaries  were  already  in  the  field,  and 
the  Church  of  Bome  too  had  borne  witness ;  but  the  thing  which 
impressed  Bishop  Selwyn  most  was  his  meeting  in  Samoa  a  Mission 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Nova 
Scotia.  "  A  striking  lesson  for  our  New  Zealand  Church,"  said  he, 
''  for  I  beUeve  this  was  the  first  instance  of  any  Colonial  body  sending 
out  its  Mission  to  the  heathen,  without  assistance  from  the  mother 
country  .  . .  how  much  more  easy  would  be  our  work  *'  [2]. 

Easy  (comparatively)  as  regarded  distance,  but  in  other  respects 
bow  difficult !    Looking  to  the  unhealthiness  and  extent  of  the  field 
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and  the  confusion  of  tongues  that  prevailed,  it  was  evident  that  if 
Melanesia  was  to  be  evangelised  it  must  be  by  the  employment  of 
native  agency.  Accordingly  Bishop  Selwyn  formed  the  plan  of  gather- 
ing youths  &om  the  various  islands  and  taking  them  to  New  Ze^and^ 
for  training  as  teachers  of  their  countrymen  [8].  Friends  in  England 
furnished  the  means  of  buying  a  small  schooner,  the  UndinCy  in  which 
in  the  autumn  of  1849  he  visited,  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Uavantiah^ 
Anaiteum,  Tanna,  Erromango,  Fat6,  Uea,  Lifu,  Nengone  (or  Mare), 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  returned  with  five  youths — 
three  from  Nengone,  one  from  Lifu,  and  one  from  New  Caledonia.  In 
1850  these  scholars  were  taken  back  to  their  homes  and  others  were 
brought  away — from  the  Loyalty  Islands,  the  Southern  Hebrides,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  This  voyage  occupied  from  April  6  to  June  8, 
the  Undine  being  escorted  by  H.M.S.  Fly,  Later  in  the  same  year 
Bishop  Selwyn  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  Australasian 
Board  of  Missions  [see  p.  898],  one  immediate  result  of  which  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  by  the  Church  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  the  provision  of  a  new  vessel  [4]. 

On  the  next  voyage  Bishop  Selwyn  was  accompanied  by  the  Bishop 
of  Newcastle,  and  writing  to  the  Society  from  the  **  schooner  Border 
Maidy"'  **  At  sea,  September  17,  1851,"  he  said  :— 

"  I  think  that  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  Society's  Jubilee  Letter  from  a  more 
appropriate  place  than  the  bosom  of  the  wide  sea,  over  which,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  it  has  pleased  God  that  the  work  of  His  Church  should  be  extended. 
The  vessel,  on  board  of  which  I  write,  will  also  attest  the  blessing  granted  to  the 
Society's  labours ;  for  it  is  the  gift  *  of  the  Dioceses  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  where 
the  good  seed  has  been  sown  and  nurtured,  under  Divine  protection,  mainly  by 
your  efforts.  It  has  pleased  God  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  verify  the  words 
which  I  wrote  in  an  early  letter ;  that  those  who  thought  that  our  venerable  Society 
was  doing  little  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  might  well  consider  whether 
there  could  be  any  surer  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  than  by  building  up  the  Colonial  Churches  as  Missionary  centres.  The 
movement  at  Sydney  last  year  ...  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  diffusive  and  fructifying 
character  of  your  work.  Your  contributions  to  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  have 
awakened  a  zeal,  and  established  a  precedent,  by  which  the  Gospel  has  noW  been 
carried  over  a  range  of  4,000  miles,  to  islands  of  which  even  the  names  are  almost 
onknown  in  London.  We  have  with  us  in  the  Mission  vessel  thirteen  youths,  from 
six  different  islands,  besides  two  of  our  own  New  Zealanders  [  =  15,  speaking  seven 
languages],  who  are  going  with  us  to  St.  John's  (now  recognised  as  the  central 
Missionary  College),  for  such  instruction  as  we  hope  will  qualify  them,  in  due 
time  to  return  as  teachers  to  their  own  countrymen  ...  we  offer  to  you  these  trea- 
sures of  our  Mission  field,  as  proofs  that  your  efforts  have  not  been  unblessed,  and 
that  your  prayers  do  not  return  to  you  void.  ...  in  our  College,  mainly  promoted 
and  encouraged  by  your  support,  you  are  educating  the  children  of  the  most 
distant  races  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society, 
under  God's  blessing,  that  I  have  been  enabled,  during  the  last  nine  months,  to 
visit,  with  ease  and  comfort,  inhabited  countries  stretching  over  thirty-three 
degrees  of  latitude,  or,  one  eleventh  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ...  [5], 

During  this  voyage,  while  Bishop  Selwyn  was  on  shore  at  Malicolo 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  procuring  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  Mission 
vessel  was  surrounded  for  two  hours  by  several  canoes  full  of  savage 
men  armed  with  clubs  and  spears.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  cut 
off  his  retreat,  but  amid  a  shower  of  arrows  he  and  his  party  reached 
the  vessel  wiUiout  injury  [6]. 

•  [  =  £i,aoo.] 
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At  Nengone  (Loyalty  group)  Bishop  Selwyn  in  1852  stationed  the 
Bev.  W.  NiHiLL  and  baptized  19  natives,  one  being  a  Chief  of  Lifu. 
The  first  convert  of  the  Solomon  Islands  also  received  baptism,  and 
fi5  scholars  were  conveyed  to  New  Zealand.  At  this  time  the 
Polynesian  teachers  of  the  L.M.S.  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  600  natives  of  Nengone  to  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
but  it  was  understood  that  the  field  was  open  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Nihill  laboured  there  **  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success  " 
and  had  **  entirely  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  when  in  1854 
European  teachers  from  the  London  Mission  appeared."  The 
**  engagement "  between  that  Society  and  Bishop  Selwyn  had  been 
misunderstood  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  position  of  Mr.  Nihill 
was  trying ;  but  "  he  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  new  comers  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  language,  gave  them  his  translations,  and  in  every 
way  suppressed  his  own  feelings  for  the  good  of  the  people."  In  1855 
he  died.  Nengone  then  **  fell  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission  though  for  three  years  more  scholars  were  taken  from  the 
island  to  New  Zealand  "  [7]. 

In  1854  Bishop  Selwyn  visited  England  and  secured  a  new  schooner, 
and  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patteson.  In  the  first 
visitation  made  in  the  Southern  Cross  in  1857  landings  were  effected 
on  66  islands,  and  friendly  relations  established  with  the  inhabitants, 
88  scholars  accompanying  the  Bishop  to  New  Zealand.  One  of  the 
young  men.  Chief  of  Lifu,  brought  his  wife,  wishing  her  to  be  partaker 
of  the  same  education  as  himself  [8]. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Anglican  Mission  was 
mainly  engaged  with  the  Loyalty  Islands,  but  these,  together  with  the 
southern  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  were 
relinquished  by  Bishop  Selwyn  since  they  had  become  occupied  by 
other  Missions.*  From  this  comparatively  healthy  region  attention 
was  now  diverted  to  the  northern  islands.  Their  general  unhealthi- 
ness  [see  p.  444]  made  it  difficult  to  find  a  basis  of  operations  for  the 
winter,  but  in  1860  Mota  in  the  Banks  Islands  was  selected,  Mr. 
Patteson  remaining  there  for  some  weeks.  On  the  return  voyage  in 
this  year  the  Southern  Cross  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
but  the  scholars  were  enabled  to  proceed  to  the  new  Melanesian 
College  which  had  been  established  at  Eohimarama,  near  Auckland. 
In  1861  Bishop  Selwyn  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Mission  to 
Mr.  Patteson,  who  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  for  Melanesia 
in  Auckland  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Matthias.  Friends  in  England 
provided  a  new  Southern  Cross,  which  arrived  in  1868  [10], 

In  the  previous  year  communication  was  opened  with  Santa  Cruz. 
The  Missionaries  had  never  before  effected  a  landing.  On  this  occa- 
sion (1862)  Bishop  Patteson  **  went  ashore  in  seven  different  places* 
large  crowds  of  men  thronging  down  to  the  water's  edge  *'  as  he  landed. 
They  were  exceedingly  friendly,  but  no  scholars  could  be  gained  [11]. 

*  The  fonr  Loyalty  Islands  by  the  L.M.S.,  New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Anaiteum,  Futuna,  ErromangOy  Tana,  Nina  (in  the  Sontherii 
Hebrides)  by  the  Presbyterians  from  Nova  Scotia,  through  whose  laboors  the  inhabitants 
of  Anaiteum  (in  number  4,000)  were  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christiaiuty  in  nine 
jean  [9]. 
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Two  years  later,  as  the  Mission  party  were  leaving  this  island,  the 
natives  shot  poisoned  arrows  at  them,  and  Edwin  Nobbs  and  fisher 
Young — both  descendants  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  (p.  455)  died  from 
the  wounds  received  [12]. 

In  approaching  the  Melanesian  islands  for  the  first  time  great 
caution  was  necessary.  Generally  the  shore  was  occupied  by  a  large 
band  of  armed  men.  If  no  women  or  children  were  among  them, 
there  was  need  for  extra  caution,  and  still  more,  if  dark  forms  were 
observed  hiding  behind  the  trees.  "As  a  general  rule,"  Bishop 
Patteson  "never  hesitated  going  ashore,"  and  it  was  "real  safety  to 
go  alone  "  and  "  defenceless."  Visitors  with  weapons  created  suspicion. 
The  usual  method  of  the  Missionaries  in  landing  was  to  leave  the 
boat  a  good  way  off,  and  then  go  ashore  either  wading  or  swimm- 
ing [18].  (For  "  a  fair  illustration  of  a  first  visit  at  an  island  where 
all  goes  well  .  .  .  everyone  seems  friendly  and  confidence  is  at  once 
established,"  see  M.F.  1863,  pp.  101-2.) 

On  the  Bishop's  first  visit  to  Mota  the  natives  came  to  the  conclu« 
sion  that  he  '*  was  one  Porisris  who  had  died  at  Mota,"  and  having 
gone  to  New  Zealand  had  "  there  passed  through  certain  changes  till 
he  reappeared  in  his  own  land." 

When  the  Missionaries  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  pupils  from  any 
island,  and  had  learned  the  language,  they  returned  and  wintered  on 
the  island,  the  result  being  that  they  won  the  goodwill  of  some  of  the 
people,  and  carried  on  continuously  the  teaching  which  the  lads  had 
received  in  New  Zealand  [14]. 

In  1867  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  with  its  Central  School, 
"  the  true  nursery  of  Missionaries  for  the  islands  "  (as  Bishop 
Patteson  called  it  [15]),  was  removed  from  New  Zealand  to  Norfolk 
Island.*  This  step  would  have  been  taken  twelve  years  before  but 
for  objections  raised  on  account  of  the  Pitcairn  settlersf  [17]. 

The  new  site  of  the  Mission  is  on  the  western  side  of  Norfolk 
Island,  about  three  miles  from  the  town ;  and  as  regards  climate, 
fertility,  and  nearness  to  Melanesia,  is  far  preferable  to  New  Zealand. 
The  Eev.  J.  Palmeb  prepared  the  way  for  the  removal,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Mission  party  Bishop  Patteson  was  ''  astonished  "  to  see 
what  had  been  effected.  In  the  place  that  he  had  **  left  only  a  few 
months  before  unenclosed  and  without  a  hut  or  shed  of  any  kind  upon 
it "  he  now  found  "  a  large  wooden  house,"  with  dormitory,  kitchen, 
and  sheds  attached.  Several  acres  of  land  were  fenced  in,  and  had 
already  yielded  a  fine  crop  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  Other  works 
were  in  progress.  All  this  ''had  been  mainly  done"  by  Mr.  Palmer 
"  and  his  party  of  sixteen  lads."  Mr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries  assisted  from  the  Society's  grants.  Of  another,  the  Eev.  L.  Pritt, 
whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to  remove  to  Norfolk  Island,  Bishop 
Patteson  wrote : — 

"  Before  his  time  we  taught  a  certain  amount  of  reading  and  writing ;  we  used 
to  print  too,  and  made  some  small  attempts  at  teaching  the  lads  to  be  useful  in 
other  ways.    But  he  conceived  and  worked  out  the  idea  of  making  the  school  a 


-  *  Though  a  conTenient  centre,  Norfolk  Island  is  not  within  "  Melanesia."    [See  p.  465.] 
The  GoTemment  of  Queensland  oflfered  a  site  in  Curtis  Island  in  1864,  but  on  ex- 
amination it  proved  unsuitable  [16]. 
t  See  p.  464. 
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thoroughly  indastrial  working  institution  .  .  .  the  discipline,  training  and  general 
organization  of  the  whole  school  both  with  respect  to  Melanesians  and  to  us 
English  people  also  are  in  great  measure  owing  to  him.  That  we  have  now  a 
bond  fide  working  institution  to  some  extent  self-contained  and  self-supporting  is 
his  work.  .  .  .  Melanesians  .  .  .  acquired  habits  of  honesty,  attention,  careful- 
ness, industry.  He  taught  them  everything  at  first,  by  doing  everything  with  his 
own  hands.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pritt  trained  the  girls  and  young  women  as  he  trained  the 
boys  and  young  men.  .  .  .  That  he  has  so  trained  these  scholars  of  ours  as  to 
render  himself  no  longer  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  can  now  do  without  him 
what  they  have  so  well  learnt  to  do  with  him  .  •  .  this  is  indeed  high  praise  to 
give  to  any  man  [18], 

St.  Barnabas  was  the  name  adopted  for  the  new  station,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  site  having  been  chosen  on  the  festival  of  that  saint 
in  1866.  The  first  ordination  in  Norfolk  Island  was  held  on  St. 
Thomas'  Day,  1867,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Palmer  was  ordained  Priest 
and  Messrs.  G.  Brooke  and  J.  Atkin  Deacons  [19].  On  December  21, 
1868,  the  first  Melanesian  (George  Sarawia)  was  ordained.  He  was  a 
native  of  Venu  Lava  Island,  brought  away  by  Bishop  Selwyn  in  1858, 
and  educated  at  the  Society's  expense  in  the  college  at  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  Bice,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  was  ordained  with 
him.  The  Mota  language  was  used  throughout.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Prayer  Book  had  long  been  in  print,  and  the  Ordination  Service 
was  set  up  and  printed  by  George  in  time  for  it  to  be  taught  to  the 
scholars,  and  '^  the  55  Melanesians  present  were  nearly  all  of  them 
able  to  enter  into  the  Service  intelligently  "  [20]. 

The  Rev.  J.  Atkin,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pritt  on  the  Society's 
list,  wrote  from  Norfolk  Island  in  1869  :  **  Our  life  is  very  much  that 
of  a  large  family ;  our  Bishop  is  a  father  to  all — the  clergy,  the  older 
brothers,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  latest  comers,  who  still  feel  that  they 
are  as  much  members  of  the  family  as  their  older  brothers."  But 
the  family  had  its  cares.  *'  Traders  "  had  been  among  the  islands, 
"taking  away  natives  to  work  in  the  cotton  plantations  at  Fiji,  New 
Caledonia,  or  Queensland."  Some  of  the  **  traders,"  if  they  could 
not  entice  men  on  board,  used  force  to  accomplish  their  object  [21]. 

In  January  1871  the  Bishop  addressed  the  General  Synod  of  New 
Zealand  on  the  subject  of  kidnapping,  stating  that  *'  out  of  400  or 
600  Banks  Islanders  who  had  been  taken  away  "  he  •*  had  not  heard 
of,  much  less  seen,  one  tenth  of  that  number  brought  back." 

"In  conclusion"  (said  he)  *'  I  desire  to  protest  by  anticipation  against  any 
punishment  being  inflicted  upon  natives  of  these  islands  who  may  cut  off  vessels 
or  kill  boats'  crews,  until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  these  acts  are  not  done  in  the 
way  of  retribution  for  outrages  first  committed  by  white  men.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a 
report  reached  me  that  a  boat's  crew  had  been  killed  at  Espirito  Santo.  Nothing 
is  more  likely.  I  expect  to  hear  of  such  things.  It  is  the  white  man's  fault,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  punish  the  coloured  man  for  doing  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  may  naturally  be  expected  to  do.  People  say  and  write  inconsiderately  aboat 
the  treachery  of  these  islanders.  I  have  experienced  no  instance  of  anything  of 
the  kind  during  fourteen  years'  intercourse  with  them  ;  and  I  may  fairly  claim  the 
right  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that,  if  the  Melanesian  native  is  treated  kindly,  he 
will  reciprocate  such  treatment  readily.  The  contact  of  many  of  these  traders 
arouses  all  the  worst  suspicions  and  passions  of  the  wild  untaught  man.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question,  Who  is  the  savage,  and  who  is  Uie 
heathen  man  ? 

"Imperial  legislation  is  required  to  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  state  of 
things  "  [22], 
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The  effects  of  this  nefarious  traffic  greatly  dispirited  the  Bishop 
daring  the  first  part  of  his  winter  stay  among  the  islands  in  this 
year,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  Mission  seemed  to  be  to  try  to  get  at 
the  Melanesians  on  the  plantations  in  Australia  and  Fiji.  But  *'  the 
wonderful  progress  made  at  Mota  during  his  stay  there  .  .  .  brightened 
his  hopes  "  [28].  ",The  whole  island  was  full  of  the  one  theme— the  new 
religion.  The  Bishop  baptized  97  children  in  one  day ;  old  men  and 
women  also  in  great  numbers.  .  .  .  There  was  no  rest  for  the  Bishop. 
He  was  beset  everywhere  by  question-askers,  doubters  and  beUevers, 
and  in  the  gamals  and  salagoros — the  club-houses  of  Mota — where 
of  old  the  conversation  had  been  of  the  grossest  kind  the  general  talk 
now  was,  *  What  was  that  Bishop^  said  last  night  ?  *  " 

Such  was  the  report  brought  to  Norfolk  Island  at  the  end  of 
August.  In  **  that  happy  day  of  prosperous  reunion  and  of  looking 
back  upon  a  work  done,  and  forward  to  a  return  home/'  little  did  the 
community  think  that  before  another  month  had  run  its  course,  '*  two 
cf  the  three  rejoicers  would  have  reached  a  far  happier  home  ''  [24]. 

Landing  on  September  20,  1871,  at  Nukapu,  an  islet  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  a  labour  vessel  had  been 
there.  Bishop  Patteson  was  killed  by  the  natives,  and  about  a  week 
later  two  of  his  companions,  the  Rev.  J.  Atkin  and  Stephen  Taroaniara, 
died  of  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  [25]. 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  was  regarded  by  the  Society  (January  19^ 
1872)  "  as  the  brightest  crown  of  a  life  of  Christian  heroism,  as  an 
honour  reflected  for  the  first  time  in  this  age  on  the  office  of  a  Bishop 
of  our  Church,  as  a  severe  and  humiliating  warning  from  on  High 
against  the  frequent  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  by  which  Christianity 
has  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,"  and  *'  as  a  trial  to  us 
all  permitted  by  God  whose  teaching  will  be  soonest  understood  by 
those  who  wait  on  Him  in  patience  and  prayer."  And  it  pledged 
itself  to  "  renew  and  continue  to  the  utmost  *'  of  its  ability  **  its  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  Missionaries  in  their  work,"  and  "  to  honour  the 
Christian  dead  by  an  effort  to  protect  from  further  injury  the  heathen 
islands  of  Melanesia  and  ...  to  give  a  more  permanent  character  to 
the  work  for  the  recovery  of  those  islanders  out  of  darkness  to  the 
light  of  Divine  knowledge  and  Christian  living  **  [26]. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  raising  a  fund  of  £7,000,  which 
was  appUed  to  (1)  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  on  Norfolk  Island 
(£2,000),  (2)  the  provision  of  a  new  Mission  vessel  (£1,500),  and  (3) 
the  endowment  of  the  Mission  (£3,500)  [27]. 

The  Society  also  memorialised  the  Imperial  Governmei  t  (January 
1872)  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Pacific.  The  sub- 
ject was  accorded  a  place  in  the  Queen's  Speech  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  in  September  the  senior  Missionary,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington, 
reported  *•  the  efforts  made,  by  the  Society's  petition,  to  do  away  with 
what  was  in  fact  a  Slave  Trade  .  .  .  have  already  borne  visible  fruits." 
Where  previously  traders  were  to  be  seen  **  continually  day  after  dav," 
it  was  now  **  a  rare  thing  to  see  one,''  and  the  Missionaries  in  this 
year  had  met  with  only  a  single  instance  of  an  "  unlicensed  trader." 
And  it  was  not  only  fear  of  the  ships  of  war  that  had  effected  th's 
change.  "Public  opinion"  had"  been  so  strongly  expressed "  that 
acme  bad  "  withdrawn  from  an  unpopular  occupation,**  ^xA  o>ii[i«t« 
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had  "  left  it  because  of  their  experience  of  the  horrors  of  it."  In 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Mission  Mr.  Codrington  said :  **  The 
work  of  the  Society  for  distant  Missionaries,  in  bringing  together  and 
conveying  to  them  such  sympathy  and  encouragement  when  they  are 
sorely  tried  by  their  isolation  itself,  besides  whatever  else  may  have 
fallen  upon  them,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  blessed  of  the  offices 
which  it  discharges  for  the  Church  of  England  "  [28]. 

There  were  other  signs  that  Bishop  Patteson's  death  was  being 
overruled  for  good.  Though  stunned  for  a  time  by  the  calamity,  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Mission,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  late 
leader,  increased  rather  than  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  the  work,  so  far 
from  collapsing,  continued  to  make  good  progress.  The  Report  for 
1878  recorded  **  that  the  Mission  is  perhaps  stronger  now  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  its  history  *'  [29]. 

In  this  year  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Selwyn  and  the  Rev.  J.  Still  joined 
the  staff,  who  nominated  the  former  to  the  New  Zealand  Synod  as( 
their  Bishop ;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  New  Zealand  Bishops*  should 
supply  episcopal  ministrations  for  a  time  [80.] 

This  arrangement,  with  Mr.  Codrington  as  Superintending  Mis- 
sionary (he  had  previously  declined  the  higher  office),  was  terminated 
in  February  1877  by  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Selwyn 
at  Nelson  [32].  Simultaneously  a  service  of  intercession  was  con- 
ducted in  Lichfield  Cathedral  by  his  father,  the  founder  of  the 
Mission  [83].  An  important  step  was  made  in  this  year  towards  re- 
opening communication  with  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  the  new  Bishop 
having  deUvered  from  captivity  a  native  of  Nufiloh,  one  of  the  islands^ 
and  sent  him  to  his  home  [34]. 

The  placing  of  the  Rev.  Mano  Wadrokal,  a  Melauesian  deacon,  at 
Nufiloli  in  1878  was  followed  by  a  visit  of  Bishop  John  Selwyn  to 
Santa  Cruz  in  1880,  and  the  opening  of  Mission  work  there  [36].  In 
1884  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  cross  at  the  scene  of  Bishop  Patteson's 
death  in  Nukapu.  The  cross,  the  gift  of  the  Patteson  family,  has  this 
inscription  :— 

**  In  memory  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop, 
whose  life  was  here  taken  by  men  for  whose  sake  he  would  willingly 
have  given  it.     Sep.  20,  1871 "  [36]. 

The  Memorial  Church  at  Norfolk  Island  was  opened  for  regular 
service  on  Christmas  Day  1879,  and  consecrated  on  December  7, 1880. 
In  thanking  the  Society  "for  this  glorious  gift,"  which  "  completely . .  • 
fulfils  the  aspirations  of  Bishop  Patteson's  Ufe,"  Bishop  Selwyn 
said  that  nothing  that  the  Melanesians  **  have  ever  seen  can  approach 
it  in  beauty  and  fitness  for  its  use,"  and  "  their  awe-stmck  reve- 
rent behaviour  in  it  shews  how  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  teaching 
them  "[37]. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  may  be  said 
to  have  been  full  of  encouragement.  Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  the  system  adopted  by  its  founder,  and  each  year  seems  to  lead  the 
way  to  fresh  conquests  for  Christ.  The  placing  of  native  teachers^ 
miJe  and  female,  in  the  islands  has  shown  remarkable  results,  as 
appears  by  the  fact  that  the  Central  Training  Institution  at  NoifoU^ 
Island,  is  now  enabled  to  draw  on  Christian  homes  Jor.  many  of  ita 

^  Three  native  deacons  were  OTdadned  by  the  Bishop  of  AnclrUiwi  in  187S  [SI]* 
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scholars.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  there  is  no 
lack  of  volunteers  for  work  in  distant  islands.  In  one  year  sixteen 
native  teachers  went  forth  from  Mota  [88]. 

The  first  ordination  held  mthin  Melanesia  was  in  1878,  when 
Bishop  John  Selwyn  admitted  the  Rev,  Edwin  Sakelbau  to  the 
diaconate  at  his  home — Ara,  in  the  Banks  Islands  [89]. 

It  had  been  the  aim  of  Bishop  Patteson,  no  less  than  the  founder, 
to  make  the  Melanesian  Mission  independent  of  aid  from  England. 
"  The  Australasian  Church  ought  to  support  it "  (said  the  former 
in  1865),  **  and  they  will  do  so.  .  •  .  We  can  carry  on  the  Mission 
here  very  well  if  we  only  do  our  duty."  Li  1869  he  wrote  to  the  same 
eflFect  [40],  and  added  in  1870  :  **  Our  object  is  to  support  the  Mission 
here  in  Australasia,  and  to  free  both  the  Society  and  also  piivate 
friends  in  England  as  much  as  possible  from  contributing  to  our  aid, 
that  they  may  have  more  to  give  to  them  that  need  elsewhere.  This 
Mission  receives  almost  an  undue  share  of  support  and  sympathy,  and 
we  cannot  feel  it  right  when  we  read  of  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  other  Missionaries  are  labouring,  to  withdraw  any  money  from 
being  sent  to  them  "  [41]. 

From  the  Society  (the  chief  supporter  of  the  College  at  Auckland 
where  the  work  was  begun)  [see  p.445]  the  Mission  had  been  receiving 
an  annual  subsidy  since  1858  [42]. 

This  ceased  at  the  end  of  1881  [48],  but  through  New  Caledom'a 
the  Society  still  retained  a  connection  with  Melanesia.  Owing  to  its 
annexation  by  the  French,  about  1857,  this  island  had  been  regarded 
as  practically  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Melanesia  Mission,  but  in 
1880  the  Society  at  the  request  of  Bishop  J.  Selwyn  sent  a  Missionary 
there  (Mr.  G.  Scott)  from  England.  Having  been  ordained  at  Sydney, 
Mr.  Scott  arrived  at  Noumea  on  January  6,  1881,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  first  and  only 
non-Boman  Mission  in  the  island.  His  ministrations,  primaiily  intended 
for  the  English-speaking  people,  were  extended  to  "  soldiers,  sailors, 
convicts,  and  all  classes  of  the  community,"  and  *'  native  labourers 
from  almost  every  island  in  the  South  Pacific  "  received  instruction 
from  him.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Scott's  health  led  to  his  withdrawal 
early  in  1885,  and  the  Mission  has  not  been  revived  [44]. 

••  The  noble  work"  which  Bishop  John  Selwyn  "  has  been  privi- 
leged to  do  in  Melanesia,''  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  Society 
when,  in  1891,  illness  obliged  his  lordship  to  resign  his  See  [45].  A 
saocessor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Statistics. — See  p.  466. 

Beferenee9  (Melanesia).— [1]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  296  6,  g,  [2]  Letters,  &c.,  of  Bishop 
Belwyn  1848  and  1858-4,  pp.  5-88 ;  see  Bound  Pamphlets,  '^  New  Zealand,  1860,"  No.  2a. 
rSl  MJ.  1868,  pp.  26-7;  R.  1866,  p.  172.  [4]  Bishop  Selwyn,  L.,  1868,  pp.  44-8;  R. 
leie,  p.  178.  [6]  MMSS.,  v.  16,  pp.  266-9.  [6]  M.R.  1866,  pp.  187-9.  [7]  M  MS8.,  V.  16, 
pn.  978-81 ;  R.  1866,  pp.  178-4.  [8]  Bishop  Selwyn's  Letters,  1858,  p.  46 ;  R.  1868,  p.  184 ; 
£11866,  p.  174.  [9]  R.  1866,  pp.  171-2.  [10]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  p.  887 ;  M.P.  1861, 
no.  148-4;  B.  1866,  pp.  171-6.  L^]  M.P.  1868,  p.  104.  [12J  R.  1864,  p.  167.  [18]  M.P. 
iSm,  p.  146.  [14]  M.P.  1868,  pp.  106-6,  128-7.  [16]  M.P.  1868,  p.  127.  [16]  R.  1866, 
TO.  176-7.  [17]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  296  6,  /;  R.  1866,  p.  175:  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Ntw 
ZealaDd,  I860,-  No.  12.  [18]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  86 ;  M.P.  1868,  pp.  162-4,  [19]. 
ILP.  1868,  pp.  162-6 ;  R.  1868,  p.   111.      [20]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  128-6.     ^Ml^  1^, 
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1869,  p.  146 :  iee  also  do.  p.  147 ;  and  L.,  Bishop  Patteson,  November  11, 1862  (M.F. 
1868,  pp.  99-101)  and  August  24,  1870;  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  197.  [22]  R.  1871,  p.  148. 
[23]  L.,  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington,  October  17, 1872  (M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  222).  [24]  R.  1871, 
p.  185.  [25]  See  accounts  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke  and  Rev.  J.  Atkin ;  M  MSS.,  V.  16, 
pp.  215,  225-6;  R.  1871,  pp.  187-8.  [26]  Jo.,  V.  51,  pp.  179-81.  [27]  R.  1872,  p.  96; 
R.  1873,  p.  109;  R.  1874,  p.  92;  R.  1881,  pp.  97-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  51,  pp.  166-6, 188-9 ;  Jo.,  V.  52, 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII 

PITCAIBN    ISLAND. 

PiTCAiBN  l8L\ND  (area,  2  square  miles),  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  midway 
between  Australia  and  America,  was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767.  Its  first  settlement 
122  years  later  took  place  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  December  1787  H.M.S. 
Bounty y  commanded  by  Lieut.  Bligh,  was  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  procure  plants 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree  for  introduction  into  the  West  Indies.  On  the  return  voyage  a 
mutiny  took  place  off  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  on  April  27, 1789,  when  the 
Commander  and  18  officers  and  men  were  sent  adrift  in  a  launch.  After  losing  one  of 
their  number  by  an  attack  of  the  natives  at  Tofoa,  and  suffering  terrible  privations,  they 
arrived  on  June  14  at  Timor,  a  Dutch  island  in  the  East  Indies,  a  distance  of  8,618 
miles.  Four  died,  and  another  remained  at  Batavia ;  the  others  reached  England  in 
March  1790.  The  mutineers  were  less  fortunate.  Fourteen  were  taken  by  a  Britiah 
frigate  at  Otaheite  in  1791 :  four  of  these  were  drowned  during  shipwreck,  three  were 
hung,  three  pardoned,  and  four  acquitted.  Two  others  could  be  accounted  for— the 
ship's  corporal  had  become  King  of  Teirraboo  and  been  shot  by  a  companion,  who  in 
turn  was  killed  by  the  natives ;  but  the  fate  of  the  remainder  was  not  discovered  until 
1808.  In  that  year  Captain  Folger  of  an  American  ship  visited  Pitoaim  Island,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  it  inhabited,  and  by  English-speaking  people. 

These  proved  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  the  missing  mutineers — John  Adams — and 
their  descendants.  On  parting  from  their  companions  at  Otaheite,  Adams  and  the  other 
eight  had  proceeded  to  Pitcaim  Island,  taking  with  them  a  native  wife  each,  six 
Otaheitan  men  (three  of  whom  had  wives),  and  a  native  girl— in  all  a  party  of  28.  On 
landing  they  destroyed  the  ship,  and  soon  began  to  destroy  one  another.  Five  of  the 
whites  were  murdered  by  the  Otaheitan  men  in  1798,  and  every  one  of  the  latter  were 
slain  in  the  same  year.  The  native  women  resigned  themselves  to  their  lot,  bat  not 
until  they  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  escape  and  to  kill  the  other  whites.  Of  the  latter, 
one  committed  suicide  in  1798,  another  was  killed  by  his  companions  in  sell-defanoe  in 
the  next  year,  and  a  third  died  a  natural  death  in  1800.  Thus  Adams  was  left  the  only 
man  on  the  island,  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  heathen  women  and  twenty  fatherless 
children.  About  ten  years  later  he  was  troubled  by  two  dreams,  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
wliieh  he  was  led  to  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  saved  from  the  Bounty ^  but  long  laid  aside.  His  heart  being  turned  to  God,  he 
sought  to  atone  for  the  past  by  instructing  the  other  members  of  tne  settiement^  uid  a 
chapel  was  built  in  which  all  met  for  worship  according  to  the  form  in  the  l^njtit  Book. 
The  next  visitors  to  the  island — the  caotains  of  H.M.S.  Briton  and  T<tgu9  in  1814 — 
found  there  a  happy,  flourishing,  and  aevout  conmiunity,  nombering  abwit  46  bwidet 
infants. 

The .  part  that  Adams  had  taken  in  the  mutiny  was  practically  condoned  bj  the 

British  Government,  and  he  continued  the  head  of  the  settlement  vniil  his  dafttk  in 

1829.    In  the  previous  year  there  had  come  to  the  island  one  well  qualified  lo  cany  on 

the  work  at  instnioting  the  people.    George  Hunn  Nobbs  wai  bom  la  IrdMid  ia  17M. 
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After  serving  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British  Navy,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Chilian  service, 
and  in  other  capacities  at  sea,  he  was  attracted  to  Pitcaim  Island  by  reports  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people  there,  a  happiness  which  he  desired  not  only  to  uiare  bat  to 
increase.  On  his  succeeding  Adams  as  teacher  in  1829  the  inhabitante  numbered  68 
By  1881  they  had  increased  to  87,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  they 
were  then  removed  by  the  British  Government  to  Otaheite.  There  they  were  welcomed 
by  Queen  Pomare  and  her  subjects ;  but  the  climate  and  licentiousness  of  the  place  did 
not  suit  the  emigrants,  and  in  the  same  year  all  but  twelve,  who  had  died,  returned  to 
Pitcaim  Island.  Some  trouble  was  now  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a  Mr.  Joshua  Hill,  a 
pompous  personage  who  posed  as  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  an  authorised 
resident  of  the  British  Government.  For  a  few  months  he  succeeded  in  exclading  the 
other  Europeans  from  the  island,  during  which  time  Mr.  Nobbs  occupied  himself  in 
teaching  at  the  Gambier  Islands,  about  800  miles  distant.  In  1887,  a  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  arrived  in  H.M.S.  Actaorty  and  the  impostor  was  soon  removed. 

As  early  as  1847  the  islanders  had  expressed  a  desire  that  their  teacher  should  receive 
the  licence  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  in  1852  Admiral  Moresby  per- 
suaded them  to  consent  to  Mr.  Nobbs  going  to  England  for  ordination,  promising  them 
the  services  of  a  chaplain  (Rev.  Mr.  Holman)  meemwhile. 

The  Society  took  up  the  case  of  the  Pitcaim  Islanders  in  1850,  hj 
seeking  to  *'  awaken  an  interest ''  on  their  behalf,  and  on  Mr.  G.  H» 
Nobbs'  ordination  he  was  placed  on  its  list  of  Missionaries  [1]. 

While  in  England  Mr.  Nobbs  met  with  much  kindness  and  atten- 
tion from  Church  and  State.  A  fund  amounting  to  several  hundreds 
of  pounds  was  raised*  to  supply  his  flock  with  various  necessaries  and 
comforts,  and  he  took  back  with  him,  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  the 
Queen,  portraits  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Hoyal  Family. 

During  Mr.  Nobbs'*  absence,  the  attention  of  the  islanders  having 
been  drawn  to  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Church  and  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  they  resolved  ''  that  each  family  should 
give  one  dollar  a  year  and  the  younger  members  be  allowed  to  add 
what  they  liked."  "  I  am  sure  "  (wrote  Mr.  Holman)  *'  they  esteem  it 
a  great  privilege  and  one  which  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  deprived 
of*'  [2].  Their  first  contribution  to  the  Society  amounted  to  £8.  lOs.^ 
and  this  at  a  time  when  they  were  suffering  grievously  from  sickness^ 
and  famine.  The  resources  of  Pitcaim  Island  being  inadequate  ta 
meet  the  wants  of  the  growing  community,  on  Mr.  Nobbs*  return 
(May  1858)  the  people  petitioned  Government  to  remove  them  to 
Norfolk  Island.  From  a  naval  officer  who  took  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  the  Society  received  the  following  account  of 
the  people  shortly  before  leaving  their  old  home : — 

**  After  we  landed  we  were  taken  up  to  the  village,  and  the  first  place  we  came 
to  was  the  church  and  school-room  ...  a  wooden  building  thatched  with  palm- 
leaves,  and  having  openings  left  along  the  sides,  with  shutters  ...  in  case  of 
rain.  There  was  a  very  nice  pulpit,  and  open  pews  just  like  the  new  ones  in  our 
church  at  home  ...  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  .  .  .  and  everything  looked  so' 
neat  and  like  a  place  of  worship.  .  .  .  their  houses  are  all  much  the  same,  having 
one  story  and  three  rooms.  Every  one  of  middle  age,  men  and  women  work  in 
the  fields  and  assist  each  other.  .  .  .  They  live  like  one  large  family  (there  are  190 
people  on  the  island).  They  marry  very  young  and  the  usual  age  they  have 
attained  is  about  fifty.  .  .  .  We  went  to  church  .  .  .  our  chaplain  preached.  The 
service  was  performed  exactly  according  to  our  forms,  and  they  sung  some  hymns 
very  well  indeed.  Everything  was  done  so  reverently  and  so  simply  that  you  could 
not  help  joining  in  the  spirit  that  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  in.  They  are 
all  brought  up  strictly  and  well,  and  even  among  the  little  children  you  never 
hear  an  angry  word.    They  seem  to  be  all  love  and  charity  towards  each  other  "  [3]. 

At  the  first  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion — by  Mr.  Holman 
in  1652 — every  one  of  the  adults,  sixty-two  in  number,  communicated\ 

•  By  "The  Pitcaim  Fund  Committee." 
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jifl  reporting  in  August  1866  Mr.  Nobbs  said :  **  Of  the  two  hundred 
persons  who  form  the  community  none  but  infeuits,  and  those  who 
must  necessarily  take  care  of  them,  are  absent  from  Divine  Service  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  weekly  Evening  Prayers  are  also  well  attended. 
The  communicants  amount  to  eighty  '*  [4]. 

Some  further  notice  of  the  Pitcaimers  will  be  found  below  under 
Norfolk  Island,  to  which  all  were  removed  in  1866,  and  where  the 
majority  remained.  Between  1868  and  1868  forty  returned  to  Pitcaim 
Island,  and  by  1879  their  number  had  increased  to  ninety,  but  the 
Society's  connection  with  that  island  has  not  been  renewed. 

Beferencea  (Pitcaim  Island).—;!]  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  248 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  87,  98,  820. 
[2    G.M.  1868,  p.  178.    (8  and  4]  R.  1866,  p.  187. 


CHAPrER  LXIX. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

NoBFOLK  Island  (area,  with  adjacent  islets,  12  square  miles)  was  disoovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1774.  It  was  first  inhabited  in  1788,  when  it  became  a  branch  of  the 
convict  establishment  in  New  South  Wales.  Excepting  for  the  period  1807-35,  such  it 
continued  to  be  up  to  1866,  when  the  convicts  were  finally  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
Pitcaim  Islanders.    [See  ab^ve.] 

What   Norfolk  Island  was  as  a  convict  settlement  is  told  in  con* 

nection  with  the  Society's  work  in  New  South  Wales.  [See  pp.  886-91, 

894.]    What  it  became  under  the  new  order  of  things  has  been  thus 

described  by  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn  : — 

"  In  .  •  .  the  place  to  which  the  very  worst  class  of  criminals  was  sent  from 
Port  Jackson,  in  those  dens,  where  formerly  felons  cursed  Gk>d  and  man,  may 
now  be  seen  little  children  of  the  Pitcaim  race,  descended  from  the  mntineerB  of 
the  Bounty,  playing  .  .  .  totally  unconscious  of  theft     Theft,  indeed,  is  not 
known  in  the  island ;  drunkenness  is  not  known,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  thf 
people  make  their  own  laws,  and  they  have  enacted  that  no  spiritaonB  liquor 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  island  except  to  be  kept  in  the  medicine  chests  of  ih 
clergymen,  to  be  used  as  necessity  requires.    And  thus  it  is  that  they  are  in 
great  measure  free  from  other  sins,  though  not  altogether.    Ko  seaman  desires ' 
land  there,  because  he  can  get  no  intoxicating  liquor  '*  [IJ . 

The    Pitcaimers,  who  arrived  on  June  8,  1856,  found  Norfe 
Island  ''a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in  ;  the  only  drawback  being  ihe  la 
Noughts  of  summer  which  afifect  our  sweet  potatoes  and  Indian  oc 
crops ;  otherwise  the  soil  is  fruitful  and  the  climate  very  healt' 
•  .  .  There  is  less  sickness  among  us  here  than  at  our  former  ha 
asthma  being  the  prevailing  complaint.'*    Thus  wrote  the  Bev.  0 
NoBBS  after  three  years*  experience,  adding  :  **  The  spritual  aflGaii 
the  community  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  years  gone  by.  No  sbh 
or  divisions  have  or  (humanly  speaking)  are  likely  to  take  place ; 
with  this  exception  that  two  families  have  returned  to  Pitoaum  ain 
or  two  others  are  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  thither 
unity  and  brotherly  love  prevail  in  our  temporal  concerns  *'  [SQ, 
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By  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Melanesiau  Mission  to 
Norfolk  Island  in  1867  the  Pitcainiers  wore  brought  into  more  direct 
contact  with  their  heathen  brethren.  A  few  were  privileged  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  conversion  in  Melanesia,  and  it  w^as  while  thus  engaged 
that  a  son  of  Mr.  Nobbs  and  Fisher  Young  [p.  447]  were  called  to  lay 
down  their  lives  [8].  It  should  be  explained  that  although  mutual 
assistance  has  been  freely  rendered,  the  care  of  the  Pitcaim  people  is 
distinct  from  the  work  of  the  Melanesian  Mission — the  one  being 
purely  pastoral,  the  other  mainly  evangelistic. 

Another  reason  there  is  for  describing  the  two  works  in  separate 
chapters.  The  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  Norfolk  Island  was 
assigned  respectively  to  the  Bishops  of  "  Austraha  "  in  1886,  "  New 
Zealand"  in  1841,  and  "  Tasmania*'  in  1842  or  1843— in  the  case  of 
the  latter  by  a  special  Act  passed  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  New  South  Wales  convict  estabhshment  to  Hobart  Town.  On 
Norfolk  Island  ceasing  to  be  a  penal  settlement.  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn 
immediately  renewed  his  connection  with  it  (the  Bishop  of  Tasmania 
acquiescing),  his  object  being  to  save  the  island  **  from  being  made  a 
mere  appendage  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  dioceses ''  and  to  make  it 
**  the  seat  of  an  Island  Bishopric  including  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
other  groups  to  the  northwards  "  [4]. 

Practically  that  object  has  been  realised.  Although,  strictly 
speaking,  Norfolk  Island  is  not  in  ''  Melanesia,'*  episcopal  functions 
are  administered  there  by  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia  at  the  request  of 
the  people  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Primate  of  New  Zealand  and 
of  the  Governor  of  Norfolk  Island  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  [5]. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  Pitcaimers.  In  1870  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  church  for  them  was  laid  by  Mr.  Nobbs  in  the 
presence  of  Bishop  Patteson  and  the  inhabitants.  The  spot  chosen 
was  formerly  used  as  a  ** parade  ground**  "when  soldiers  were 
employed  to  restrain  or  compel  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of 
their  most  depraved  fellow  men  *'  [6].  Though  now  failing  in  health, 
Mr.  Nobbs  was  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  Melanesian  staff,  to 
carry  on  the  chaplaincy  for  another  fifteen  years.  In  1882,  when  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  walk,  he  wrote  :  **  As  for  my  own  people, 
nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  they  are — blessed  be  God — all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  by  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
In  the  Day  School  are  ninety  scholars.  ...  In  the  Sunday  School 
there  are  thirteen  classes,  instructed  by  some  of  our  Mission  friends, 
and  by  several  of  our  own  community.  We  have  also  a  reading  room 
under  the  direction  of  the  communal  doctor*'  [7].  Mr.  Nobbs*  death 
took  place  in  November  1884  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  among  those  to 
whom  for  fifty-six  years  he  had  been  *'  schoolmaster,  pastor  and  chap** 
Iain  "  [8]. 

The  Society's  allowance  of  £50  a  year  has  been  continued  to  his 
sncceesor,  the  Bev.  T.  P.  Thobman,  who  arrived  in  May  1886  [9]. 

Though  provided  with  their  own  Clergyman,  this  little  flock  seem 
to  attract  tlie  attention  of  Nonconformist  teachers  from  all  parts. 
In  1891  Mr.  Thorman  reported  that  *'  the  '  Seventh  Day  Adventists  '  " 
had  just  paid  a  visit,  and  left  two  of  their  number.  A  Wesleyan 
Minister  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  "  and  everyone  that 
comes  along  seems  anxious  to  set  up  a  Church  and  to  convert  (^N  ^^<^ 
people  "  [10]. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  record  that  the  Misdonaiy  coVleelion  \>e^aa  Va 
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1858  [see  p.  458]  is  still  kept  up,  and  that  in  this  form  the  Society  some^ 
times  receives  hack  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  grant  [10]. 

Statistics.— In  Norfolk  Island,  where,  from  1796-1824,  1841-8,  and  1856-93,  the 
Society  has  assisted  in  maintaining  6  Missionaries  (as  detailed  on  page  907),  there  are 
now  600  inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  a  Clergyman 
and  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia.    [See  the  Table,  p.  466.] 

Beferenees  (Norfolk  Island).— {!]  M.F.  1867,  p.  466.  [2]  R.  1860,  p.  176.  [8]  Sett 
Chapter  LXVn.  p.  447 ;  R.  1878,  p.  110.  [4]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  290-91, 296  6,  ^ ;  R.  1847, 
pp.  186-7  ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  **  New  Zealand,  1860,'VNo.  12.  [5]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  851. 
[6]  R.  1870,  pp.  116-6.  [7]  R.  1882,  p.  77.  [8]  R.  1882,  p.  77 ;  R.  1884,  p.  80;  R.  1885, 
p.  80.    [9]  R.  1886,  p.  88.    flO]  R.  1891,  p.  181 ;  M.F.  1892,  p.  119.    [11]  R.  1888,  p.  107. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

FIJI. 

The  Fiji  Archipelago  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  Melanesia  and 
Polynesia  proper,  and  comprises  from  200  to  250  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  of  which 
about  80  are  inhabited,  the  principal  being  Yiti  Levu  (4,112  square  miles),  Vanua  Levu 
(2,482  square  miles),  Taviuni  (217  square  miles),  Kadavu  (124  square  miles),  Koro  (58 
square  miles),  Gau  (45  square  miles),  and  Ovalau  (48  square  miles).  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1648,  and  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769.  Missionaries 
failed  to  effect  a  iandmg  there  in  1797 ;  but  traders  coming  about  1806  were  success- 
fnl  in  their  object — the  collection  of  hSche-de-mer  for  Chinese  epicures,  and  sandal 
wood  to  bum  in  Chinese  temples.  Early  in  the  present  century  also,  convicts,  escaped 
from  New  South  Wales,  found  an  asylum  and  a  grave  in  the  Fijis — some  of  them 
exercising  almost  kingly  sway  until  devoured  by  their  subjects.  To  the  Wesleyaa 
Missionaries  who  settled  in  Fiji  in  1885,  and  their  successors,  is  due  the  giving  up  of 
cannibalism.  The  aborigines  belong  to  the  darker  of  the  two  chief  Polynesian  races. 
Their  principal  Chief  in  1859,  viz.  Thakombau,  offered  the  islands  to  Great  Britain,  but 
the  offer  was  declined  in  1862.  About  this  period  Europeans  began  to  settle  in  Fiji  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  cotton ;  and  in  1871  some  Englishmen  set  up  a  native 
Government  with  Thakombau  as  king.  Distracted  by  troubles  from  his  Parliament  and 
the  settlers,  Thakombau  sought  rest  by  renewing  his  offer ;  and  this  led  to  the  cession 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  England  by  himself  and  the  other  leading  Chiefs  oa 
October  10,  1874.    Soon  after  this  the  Fijis  were  erected  into  a  separate  colony. 

Rotumah,  which  with  three  adjacent  islets  are  now  included  in  the  colony,  were  ac- 
quired in  1881  after  the  manner  of  Fiji.  Rotumah  (area,  14  square  miles)  was  discovered 
by  H.M.S.  Pandora  in  1798  while  seeking  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.    [See  p.  462.] 

In  1870  some  Churchmen  in  Melbourne  formed  a  Committee  with 
the  object  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  settlen 
(then  numbering  2,500)  in  Fiji.     About  the  same  time  a  Committe 
was  organised  in  Fiji  for  the  same  pui-pose,  "  and  in  conformity  witf 
their  wishes  "  the  Rev.  William  Floyd  (a  member  of  the  Melboom 
Committee)  offered  his  services,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bisboj 
of  Melbourne,   Sydney,  and  Melanesia — neither  of  whom  howev 
possessed  jurisdiction  there — went  to  Fiji  (as  the  first  Anglican  der^ 
man)  in  1870  [1]. 

Mr.  Floyd  established  himself  at  Levuka,  the  then  capital  of  i 
islands,  and  he  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  Church  members  that 
1872  they  *'  applied  to  the  New  Zealand  Bishops  to  consecrate  "  b 
The  application  was  met  by  a  request  for  further  information  ar 
mxggeBiion  (which  proved  impracticable)  that  the  Bishop  of  Melao 
ghould  tmdertake  the  episcopal  oversight  of  the  Colony  [2]. 
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The  Wesleyans  were  at  first  imfriendlv.  Previously  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Fiji  Committee  some  of  the  white  settlers  had  asked 
the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  "  to  give  them  a  service  occasionally  in 
the  English  language/*  but  the  Missionaries  declined  to  do  so,  "on  the 
ground  that  their  services  were  for  the  Fijians,not  for  the  whites;  thai 
the  whites  came  to  Fiji  on  their  own  responsibihty,  they  must  there- 
fore abide  the  consequence.**  When  however  the  Wesleyans  heard 
that  a  clergyman  had  been  appointed,  the^  "immediately  built  a 
stone  church  at  Levuka**  and  started  Methodist  ser\'ices  in  the  EngUsIi 
language.  Some  time  after  Mr.  Floyd's  arrival  they  **  introduced  the 
Morning  Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  portion  of  it,  regu- 
larly on  Sundays,  observing  also  the  Festival  of  Christmas.** .  In  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  for  a  new  cemetery  in  1871i 
**  a  portion  ...  to  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  Church  of  England 
purposes,**  as  in  the  case  of  other  religious  bodies,  Mr.  Floyd  met  with 
"determined  opposition  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,*'  but  he 
carried  his  point,  and  mutual  relations  have  from  that  time  been 
of  "  a  thoroughly  friendly  character.'*  From  the  first  his  policy 
was  "not  to  interfere  with  their  work  or  proselytize  one  of  their 
number,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  "most  willing  to 
receive  all  who  came  to  the  Church  of  their  own  free  will."  During 
"  the  last  few  years  **  (preceding  1892)  the  Wesleyans  have  reverted  to 
"  a  plain  Methodist  service,*'  and  observed  Christmas  *'  by  attending 
the  Church  of  England  on  that  day.** 

In  secular  affairs  also  Mr.  Floyd  showed  a  wise  discretion.  On  the 
formation  of  "  a  de  facto  Government  '*  in  1871,  when  "summoned  *' 
to  lend  his  "  countenance  to  the  matter  by  being  present  on  the  daid 
with  the  King  at  his  proclamation,*'  he  declined  to  do  so,  though 
desirous  of  upholding  law  and  order  according  to  his  ability.  About 
this  time  a  secret  society  called  the  "  Cu  Clux  '*  was  formed,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  lawless  adventurers,  who  posed  as  law* 
abiding  British  subjects,  but  whose  real  object  was  to  oppose  any  form 
of  government  that  might  curtail  their  "  unbridled  licence.*'  The 
"most  sweeping  propositions*'  were  adopted  by  them,  and  more  than 
once  the  colony  was  **on  the  eve  of  bloodshed."  Mr.  Floyd  had  to 
show  that  he  had  "no  sympathy  with  such  lawlessness,"  notwith- 
standing his  "attitude  towards  the  existing  Government."  On  one 
occasion  he  was  "  the  means  of  preventing  bloodshed."  Declining  "  to 
omit  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  to  insert  that  of  King  Cacabau 
[Thakombau],  or  alter  the  State  Prayers  in  any  way,"  he  was  "  accused  ^ 
of  "  High  Treason  "  by  the  then  Premier,  who  however  dechned  Mr. 
Floyd's  request  to  be  brought  to  trial.  An  attempt  was  made  "  to  get 
hold  of  the  Deeds  of  the  Church  land,"  and  when  this  failed  Mr. 
Floyd's  opponents  withdrew  support  from  him,  subscribed  to  build 
another  church  and  invited  another  clergyman.  "Flattery"  and 
"  inducements"  also  failed  to  move  Mr.  Floyd,  "  but,"  he  adds : — 

"  Few  know  what  I  had  to  suffer  during  this  period.  I  felt  how- 
ever amply  compensated  when  in  1874,  the  year  of  annexation  to 
Great  Britain,  the  Church,  intact,  was  able  to  take  her  true  position 
in  Fiji  with  nothing  to  alter,  nothing  to  retract.** 

Invaluable  service  was  now  rendered    by  Mr.  Floyd  during  an 
epidemic    of  measles    introduced    by  the    ex-King  audi  \i\^    ^ic^cl^^ 
who  had  been  visiting  Sydnej.    Precautionary  measvae^  ^^x^  \xt%<^ 
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by  Mr.  Floyd  at  the  outbreak,  bat  not  taken,  and  ''  the  plagae  spread 
with  awful  rapidity  •  .  .  nearly  one  third  of  the  aborigines  "  being 
"  swept  away."  The  sick  Melanesians  were  cared  for  at  an  early 
stage — Mr.  Floyd  converting  his  house  into  an  hospital  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Fijians  he  considered  had  ''their  natural  protectors  in 
the  Wesleyan  and  Boman  Cathohc  Missions/'  but  they  were  so  neg- 
lected that  he  intervened,  and  moved  the  Government  to  isolate  the 
sick  in  each  town,  and  to  appoint  a  white  man  in  charge  and  to 
supply  medicines  and  food  gratis.  Full  powers  were  given  to  Mr.  Floyd 
in  regard  to  suppUes,  and  not  one  person  under  his  immediate  care 
died  [3]. 

On  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  by  Great  Britain  (1674)  the 
Society*  signified  its  readiness  **  to  send  clergymen  there  or  perhaps 
even  a  Bishop  "  if  the  circumstances  required  ;  but  though  funds  were 
set  apart  in  1876  some  years  elapsed  before  a  clergyman  could  be 
obtained  [4]. 

In  1879  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  ox-Governor  of  the  Colony,  drew  the 
Society's  attention  to  the  "  field  open  for  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Fiji  *'  among  the  English  settlers,  the  half-castes,  the 
imported  Polynesian  labourers,  and  the  Indian  coolies.  Of  the  first 
there  were  "  about  2,000,  many  if  not  most  of  whom  "  (said  Sir  Arthur) 
**  have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  her  ministrations ;  although  in  their  absence  they 
have  either  joined  the  Wesleyans,  or  altogether  abandoned  attendance 
at  pubUc  worship.'*  Mr.  Floyd  had  at  Lcvuka  "  a  tolerable  wooden 
church  and  a  good  congregation."  The  half-caste  population,  though 
not  then  numerous,  were,  it  was  feared,  increasing,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Missions  had  **  not  the  same  hold  on  them  as  on  the  Fijians.*'  The 
Polynesians  had  been  "  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  Wesleyans," 
and  coming  mostly  from  islands  on  which  the  Melanesian  Mission  had 
stations,  they  were  **  generally  regarded  as  legitimately  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England.*'  The  importation  of  Indian  cooHes  had 
**  only  just  commenced,"  but  the  Governor  was  anxious  that  a  Mission 
to  them  should  be  started  **  without  delay  '*  [4a]. 

Later  in  1879  the  Society  sent  from  England  Mr.  A.  Poole,  who, 
having  been  ordained  in  Fiji  by  Bishop  J.  R.  Selwyn  of  Melanesia,  was 
stationed  at  Hewa  and  Suva  in  1880.  The  visit  of  Bishop  Selwyn 
(1680)  encouraged  the  whole  Church  community,  but  he  was  unable  to 
imdertake  the  Episcopal  supervision  of  the  colony,  which  needed  a 
resident  Bishop.  A  large  number  of  candidates  were  waiting  for 
confirmation,  prepared  by  Mr.  Floyd,  of  whom  the  Bishop  reported  he 
''  deserves  great  credit  for  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  Levuka.  He 
has  struggled  almost  single  handed  through  many  difficulties  and 
some  of  them  serious  ones  of  a  political  character  during  the  transition 
stage  of  the  Colony  and  now  has  a  church  (which  was  enlarged  on  my 
arrival)  almost  free  from  debt  with  an  income  of  between  £500  and 
£600  a  year  all  told.  The  services  were  bright  and  hearty  with  a 
surpUced  choir.*'  Nearly  50  persons  were  confirmed,  and  at  a 
gathering  of  150  Melanesians  many  volunteers  (including  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Colony,  a  Presbyterian)  were  enlisted  to  teach  them. 
Seeing  that  the  Wesleyan  Mission  has  ''  done  a  very  great  work  in 
these  islands,*'  that  "  their  organisation  has  spread  over  the  whole 
group/'  and  that  '*in  fact  as  regards  Christianising  the  natives  the 
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work  is  done  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,"  Bishop  Selwjm  felt  it  would 
"  therefore  be  unjust  and  .  .  .  unwise  if  our  Church  were  to  assume 
anything  of  a  proselytizing  character  towards  them.'*  With  a  view  to 
avoiding  '*  all  possible  chances  of  clashing,"  he  held  a  conference  with 
the  local  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  Mr.  Langdon,  and  Mr.  Webb 
and  Mr.  Floyd.  It  was  stated  by  the  Bishop  that  the  object  of  the 
Church  Mission  was  not  to  obstruct  or  confuse  the  work  of  the 
Wesleyans,  but  rather  to  help  it,  as  the  presence  of  an  uncared-for 
white  population  would  be  productive  of  much  harm  to  their  converts. 
''  But  while  no  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  ought  to  be  made  to 
proselytize  their  members  yet  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  was 
impossible  but  that  a  small  leakage  should  take  place  and  could  not 
be  guarded  against."  The  Wesleyans  replied  that  they  could  offer  no 
objection  to  the  plan  proposed  of  making  Fiji  a  diocese  for  that  purpose, 
and  though  unauthorised  to  answer  for  their  colleagues  in  Fiji  or 
their  Board  in  Sydney,  yet  they  believed  there  would  not  be  any 
objection  on  their  part,  '*  it  being  clearly  understood  that  no  efforts  be 
made  to  establish  a  Mission  amongst  the  Fijians  or  to  proselytize  from 
their  Church."  While  hoping  the  S.P.G.  would  approve  of  the  line 
he  had  taken,  and  would  see  its  way  to  following  it  out,  Bishop  Selwyn 
stated  that  he  had  explained  to  the  conference  that  he  "  had  no  power 
to  bind  the  authorities  at  home  in  any  way  "  [5]. 

By  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Suva  in  1882  Levuka 
became  deserted  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  the 
Church  and  its  services,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  period  of  great 
commercial  depression  throughout  the  colony.  A  collapse  of  the  work 
at  Levuka  was  averted  by  the  Society  coming  to  Mr.  Floyd's  assistance, 
and,  after  enabUng  him  to  recruit  his  health  in  England  in  1884,  to 
return  as  its  Missionary  in  the  following  year  [6]. 

Another  result  of  the  depression  has  been  the  postponement  of  the 
realisation  of  an  offer  made  by  the  Hon.  J.  Campbell  in  1884  to 
provide  (from  his  estates  in  Fiji)  an  endowment  for  a  Bishopric  *  [7]. 

In  1886  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Synod  of  New  Zealand,  visited  Fiji  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  consecrated  (and  confirmed  in)  a  church  at  Suva  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  exertions  of  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Jones,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Poole  in  1886  [8]. 

In  1889  a  proposal  was  made  through  the  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  **  commit  the  Eccle- 
siastical charge  of . .  .  Fiji  to  the  Primate  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  some 
Bishop  appointed  by  him  "  [9]  but  the  Church  residents  in  Fiji  have 
decided  uiat  their  interest  "  will  be  best  served  by  the  colony  remaining 
eodesiasticaUy  a  dependency  of  the  Diocese  of  London,"  and  by  pro- 
vision being  made  **  for  the  delegation  of  the  duties  to  the  •  •  •  Bishops 
of  Melanesia"  [10]. 

The  most  encouraging  branch  of  the  Mission  at  Levuka  is  the 
work  among  the  Polynesian  and  Chinese  coolies,  who  are  being 
gradually  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  [11].  Similar  success  has 
attended  fixe  efforts  among  the  former  class  at  Suva.  Mr.  Jones 
xe^rted  in  1888 :  "  They  are  more  than  anxious  to  embrace  Christi- 
amtY  •  •  •  they  learn  more  readily  .  .  .  from  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  than  anything  else  "  [12].    When  free  from  theix  ixk^^XLVox^^ 

*  A  few  poimdB  liave  been  contributed  to  this  object  ibiougVi  \^<Q  ^ocHaV]. 
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they  prefer  to  take  service  in  the  town,  where  they  are  within  reach 
of  the  School,  and  will  not  go  to  the  plantations,  which  are  too  far 
away  [13]. 

For  the  Hindu  Coolies  in  Fiji,  who  now  number  over  7,000,  and 
are  chiefly  Urdu  and  Hindi  speaking  people,  the  Rev.  W.  Floyd  has 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  native  teachers,  but  as  yet  the  Missions 
in  North  India  have  failed  to  furnish  the  needed  helpers  [14]. 

Statistics. — In  Fiji  (area,  7,740  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society  (1880-92)  assisted 
in  maintaining  8  Missionaries  and  planting  8  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  907)» 
there  are  now  127,486  inhabitants  and  2  Clergymen.    [See  also  the  Table  on  p.  466.] 

Beferenees  (Fiji).— [1]  Statements  by  Rev.  W.  Floyd,  March  1892,  in  Australasian 
D  MSB.,  1892.  [2]  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  287, 819-20 ;  R.  1878,  p.  92.  [3J  Same  as  [1]. 
[4]  M  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  264-6,  261 ;  Jo.,  V.  62,  pp.  208,  274,  878,  888,  891 ;  M  MSS., 
V.  10,  pp.  15d  and  17.    [4a]  "  Wants  of  the  Colonial  Church  "  (S.P.G.  1880),  pp.  22-8. 

M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  419-28.    [6]  R.  1884,  p.  80;  R.  1885,  p.  80 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  106-7. 

M  MSS.,  V.  16,  p.  618;  do.,  V.  18,  pp.  826-7,  882-8;  R.  1884,  p.  80.  [8]  R.  1886, 
p.  82 ;  M  MSS.,  V.  16,  pp.  628-9.  [0, 10]  D  MSS.,  V.  94,  p.  89.  See  also  Jo.,  Dec.  20, 
1889.  [11]  R.  1888,  p.  105 ;  R.  1889,  p.  104.  [12]  R.  1888,  p.  107.  [13]  R  1891,  p.  181. 
[14]  Australasia  Bound  D  MSS.,  1891,  No.  102. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE    HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Hawaiian  (or  Sand>%ich)  Islands,  nine  in  number  (total  area,  6,000  square 
miles),  are  mainly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  group  was  discovered  by  Gaetano  in  1642;  but  little  was  known  of  the 
islands  until  their  re-discovery  in  1778  by  Captain  Cook,  who  named  them  after  hia 

Satron,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Cook  was  at  first  treated  as  a  god  by  the  natives,  but  he 
ied  by  their  hand  in  February  1779.  The  favourable  reception  of  two  London  ships  in 
1786  led  to  the  opening  of  a  continuous  trade  with  England  and  America.  Durmg  a 
series  of  outrages  between  some  traders  and  natives  in  1790  two  American  sailors — 
Isaac  Davis  and  John  Young — were  seized  and  detained.  Being  kindly  treated  and 
placed  in  high  positions  they  rendered  great  service  in  teaching  the  Hawaiians  the  arts 
of  civilised  life  and  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  idols.  In  1792  Vancouver  (a  companion 
of  Cook  in  1778)  revisited  the  islands,  introduced  cows  and  sheep,  and  in  every  way 
showed  such  kindness  that  the  King,  Kamehameha  I.,  conceded  the  island  of  Owhyhee 
to  England,*  and  begged  for  Christian  teachers.  The  request  was  made  known  to  the 
English  Government,  but  disregarded.  The  religion  of  the  Hawaiians  permitted  their 
chiefs  and  priests  to  pronounce  anything  they  pleased  to  be  tabu  or  forbidden,  and  some- 
times for  days  the  people  had  to  remain  indoors  without  fire  or  light,  refraining  from  wozk 
and  speech — silence  being  enforced  even  on  animals  by  tying  their  months  up.  Though 
almost  unendurable,  the  system  could  not  be  broken  through  for  fear  of  deaui.  But  on 
the  decease  of  the  old  Kmg  in  1819  his  successor  was  persuaded  by  the  two  dowaser 
Queens  and  the  High  Priest  to  dare  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  and  to  break  the  taou. 
This  he  did  at  a  public  feast,  and  when  the  people  saw  that  no  harm  happened  to  him 
they  shouted  with  joy,  "  The  tabu  is  broken,"  and  imitated  his  example.  Then  the  idda 
were  destroyed.  In  the  next  year  some  American  Congregational  BiissicmariesarriTed; 
but  so  strong  was  the  desire  for  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  that  it  was  only 
on  the  assurance  of  John  Young  that  they  would  teach  the  same  Gospel  that  the  Con- 
gregationalists  were  allowed  to  land.  French  priests  who  followed  in  1S27  were 
"  banished  "  in  1881-2 ;  but  by  coercion  the  Roman  Catholics  obtained  a  jpeimanent 
footing  in  1889.    For  nearly  seventy  years  (1792-1860)  the  islands  remainea  nef^eeled. 

*  In  1848  the  whole  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  conditionally  ceded  to  Qrnal 
SritAin,  but  restored  within  a  few  months. 
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bj  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  several  appeals  made  daring  this  period 
by  the  native  Kings  and  the  English  residents.  Kameluuneha  IT.  and  his  Qaeen  advo- 
cated the  canse  in  person,  bat  died  in  London  daring  their  visit  in  1824. 

No  representation  on  the  subject  of  an  English  Mission  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Society  until  January  1858,  when  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maubice  drew  attention  to  the  religious  condition  and  wants  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  desirableness  of  sending  a  Missionary 
there  specially  to  minister  to  the  "many  English  families  in  Hono- 
lulu," who  were  dependent  for  the  baptism  of  their  children  &c.  on 
the  chaplains  of  the  British  warships  which  occasionally  touched 
there  [1].  No  action  then  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  1861,  on  being  informed  that  its  President  had,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  King,  consented  to  consecrate  a  Bishop 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  Church  Mission  in  the  Islands,  the  Society 
at  once  granted  i^dOO  a  year  towards  the  support  of  three  clergymen, 
"  one  main  object "  being  "  to  secure  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  British  residents  and  sailors  "  [2]. 

The  Hawaiian  Mission  was  the  outcome  of  a  direct  appeal  from 
Eamehameha  IV.  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  its  establishment  was  under- 
taken by  a  separate  Committee  formed  in  England.  The  Society, 
which  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  foundation  of 
the  see,  was  to  be  regarded  *'  in  the  light  of  a  subscriber  to  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Mission  *'  fS]. 

In  company  with  Bishop  Staley  (consecrated  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Chapel  1861)  the  Revs.  G.  Mason  and  E.  Ibbetson,  the  first  two 
Missionaries  of  the  Society,  left  England  on  August  17,  1862.  When 
they  arrived  at  Honolulu,  the  capital,  on  October  11,  they  found 
the  natives  mourning  the  death  of  the  young  Prince  of  Hawaii,  the 
intended  charge  of  the  Bishop.  No  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  being  at  hand  the  child  was  baptized  during  his  illness  by 
a  (^ngregationalist.  In  a  temporary  church,  formerly  a  Methodist 
chapel,  provided  by  the  King,  the  English  Service  was  commenced 
on  Sunday,  October  12.  The  natives  '*  crowded  in  and  out  upon  the 
foreign  residents."  Some  of  the  latter  had  *'  not  been  in  a  place  of 
worship  for  years  " ;  others,  including  a  number  of  English  Church 
people,  had  attended  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  one 
of  we  American  Missionaries.  The  statistics  of  1860  showed  that  out 
of  a  population  of  68,000  Hawaiians  there  were  about  20,000  profess- 
ing Protestants,  the  same  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  8,000 
Mormons,  leaving  "  26,000  unconnected  with  any  creed."  The  **  reli- 
gious status  "  of  the  Hawaiians  was  characterised  by  a  local  newspaper 
as  "  one  of  religious  indifference — a  swaying  to  and  fro  in  gentle  vibra- 
tion between  the  two  principal  forms  that  succeeded  the  iron  grip  of 
i3ie  heathen  worship."  The  first  person  to  receive  baptism  from  the 
Englidbi  Missionaries  was  the  Queen.  This  took  place  in  a  large  room 
in  tne  Palace  on  October  21,  1862,  and  subsequently  the  King  **  was 
engs^ged  the  whole  afternoon  in  explaining  to  his  courtiers  the  expres- 
sions in  the  Service,  and  proving  its  truth  by  Holy  Scripture." 
Already  he  had  nearly  completed  a  translation  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  into  Hawaiian.  This  version  was  brought  into  use  on 
November  9,  and  on  the  28th  both  the  King  and  Queen  were  con- 
finned.  The  other  chief  events  of  the  year  were  the  incorporation  q\^ 
Diocesan  Synod  of  "  the  Hawaiian  Reformed  CatihoUQ  Cb^xftYi"'  \  ^•^ 
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preparation  for  ordination  of  "  one  of  the  highest  chiefs  in  the  king- 
dom," Major  William  Hoapili  Kauwoai;  the  beginning  of  a  Mission 
at  Lahaina  (Mani)  on  December  14,  and  the  securing  of  the  observance 
of  Christmas  Day  as  a  public  hohday  for  the  first  time. 

So  far  the  Mission  had  progressed  **  beyond  "  the  "  most  sanguine 
expectations "  [4],  But  the  natives  were  **  in  a  fearfully  degraded 
state"  [5]. 

"  Five-sixths  of  the  children  bom  "  disappeared  **  by  neglect  and 
foul  means  "  [6]. 

By  September  1868  the  Bishop  could  report  800  baptisms,  the  con- 
firmation of  some  50  natives,  and  the  establishment  in  Honolulu  of 
societies  of  lay  helpers  (chiefly  native,  male  and  female),  and  of  a 
school  for  poor  outcast  Hawaiian  boys,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  female 
Industrial  Boarding  School  built  by  the  King.  Every  Sunday  three 
Hawaiian  and  three  EngHsh  services  were  held,  and  of  the  100  com- 
municants fully  one  half  were  natives. 

Before  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Society  was  formed  the  people  had  been 
wholly  neglected  when  sick,  but  now  the  Hospital  had  become  well- 
nigh  filled  and  European  treatment  took  the  place  of  native  in- 
cantations. This  moved  the  Roman  Catholics  to  send  to  England  for 
Sisters  of  Charity  [7]. 

The  death  of  the  King  on  November  80  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
Mission  as  well  as  to  the  people  generally.  No  one  loved  the  Church 
services  "  more  devotedly  or  attended  them  more  regularly  "  than  he 
did.  He  often  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  Bishop  and  the  people, 
and  on  one  occasion  preached  with  the  latter 's  sanction — "  the  first 
king  perhaps  since  Charlemagne  who  has  performed  such  an  ofiice." 

It  had  been  his  intention  to  visit  England,  *'  as  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,"  to  seek  aid  in  saving  his  "  poor  people  "  [8].  This 
Mission  was  undertaken  by  his  widow.  Queen  Emma,*  in  1865. 

The  new  King,  Kamehameha  V.,  gave  the  Mission  his  support, 
himself  contributing  nearly  £400  a  year,  the  Dowager  Queen  £100» 
and  the  foreign  residents  (in  1865)  about  £850  per  annum. 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  Mission  it  was  designed  that  the  Ameri- 
can Church,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,  should 
join  for  the  first  time  with  the  mother  Church  in  a  Missionary  enter- 
prise. Co-operation  was  delayed  by  the  Civil  War  in  America,  bat  no 
sooner  was  peace  restored  than  Bishop  Staley  was  invited  to  visit  the 
United  States.  He  attended  the  General  Convention  in  1865,  joined 
in  the  consecration  of  two  Missionary  Bishops,  and  secured  grants  to- 
wards the  stipends  of  two  clergymen  (Revs.  G.  B.  Whipple  and  T. 
Wabben)  and  a  pledge  from  the  House  of  Bishops  "  to  aid  the  work 
of  planting  the  Church  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  every  means  in 
their  power  "  [9]. 

In  1867  a  station  was  opened  near  Kealekekua  Bay  (Hawaii), 
the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  perished  in  1779.  A  wooden  chordi  was 
erected  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Williamson,  and  congr^j^ations  gathered 
from  the  foreign  settlers  as  well  as  the  natives,  but  his  labours  were' 
at  first  greatly  interrupted  by  earthquakes  [101. 

On  returning  in  1869  from  the  first  Lambeth  Conference  Bishop 

Staley  (acting  under  a  commission  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  ai 

ibe  request  of  the  Society,  which  guaranteed  his  expenses)  held  oonfir* 
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mations  among  the  chaplaincies  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  South 
America.  During  his  absence  his  diocese  had  become  disorganised,  and 
following  the  example  of  several  of  his  clergy  he  retired  in  1870  [11]. 

In  January  1871  Kamehameha  VI.  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  consecrate  a  Bishop  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  saying :  '*  I 
should  regard  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mission  as  a  misfortune  to  my 
people,  recognising  as  I  do  the  valuable  service  which  has  been 
rendered  them  by  its  establishment  among  us  "  [12]. 

A  new  Bishop  (the  Rev.  A.  Willis)  was  consecrated  in  England 
in  1872,  but  within  six  months  of  his  arrival  in  his  diocese  the  King 
died,  and  the  Royal  grant  of  £400  per  annum  to  the  Mission  was  not 
renewed.*  In  England  also  the  novelty  of  the  Mission  had  worn  off, 
the  special  organisation  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  work  whhic 
it  undertook,  and  but  for  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society — which  from 
1876  has  supplied  the  entire  Episcopal  stipend— the  Hawaiian  Mission 
must  have  collapsed  [18]. 

Reporting  on  the  work  in  1881  Bishop  Willis  said  that  "  judged 
merely  by  statistics  the  Anglican  Church  cannot  yet  claim  to  have  an 
equal  hold  upon  the  nation  with  the  Congregationalists  and  Roman 
Catholics."  Still  *'  it  has  had  an  influence  which  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed  adherents,  notably  in  its  educational 
work,  in  causing  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  the  white  and 
coloured  races  to  disappear/'  and  especially  in  *' securing  a  general 
recognition  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  which  passed  unnoticed 
up  to  1862  "  [14]. 

While  the  Hawaiian  race  has  been  dying  out,  there  has  been  within 
the  last  few  years  a  ''  great  influx  of  a  heathen  population  from  Cliina 
and  Japan,"  which  now  forms  three- tenths  (27,000)  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  islands.  Heathen  temples  are  again  springing  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  remnant  of  a  people  who  only  seventy-two  years  ago 
cast  away  their  idols.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  large  numbers, 
not  only  as  labourers  on  the  sugar  plantations  but  engaging  in  every 
kind  of  business,  is  an  urgent  call  on  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
Society  has  made  special  provision  with  a  view  to  their  evangehsation, 
and  a  hopeful  beginning  was  made  among  them  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
GowEK  in  Honolulu  in  1887.  In  1889  his  congregation  included  thirty- 
one  communicants,  and  although  poor,  besides  contributing  half  the 
saJary  of  a  Chinese  reader,  they  have  subscribed  j^200  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  for  their  own  use,  and  in  1892  one  of  their  number 
(Woo  Yee  Bew)  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Willis  [16]. 

Among  the  Japanese  a  small  congregation  was  gathered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Babnes  at  Lahaina  in  1887,  but  their  dispersion  in  the  next 
two  years  has  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Mission  for  the  present  [17]. 

Statistics. — In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (area,  6,000  sq.  miles),  where  the  Society 
(1802-92)  has  assJsted  in  maintaining  27  Missionaries  and  planting  5  Central  Stations 
(M  detailed  on  p.  908),  there  are  now  89,990  inhabitants,  of  whom  (it  is  estimated)  aboat 
8,000  are  Church  Members,  under  the  care  of  6  Clergymen  and  a  Bishop.  [See  p.  766 ; 
tee  also  the  Table  on  p.  466.] 

Be/erenee$  (Hawaiian  Islands).— [1]  Jo.,V.  47,  p.  276;  M.F.  1858,  pp.  47-8.  [2]  Jo., 
V.48,pp.  179-80;  R.  1861,  p.  26;  K.  1862,  p.  27;  M.F.  1861,  p.  96.  [8]  M.F.  1867, 
p.  185 ;  M  MSB.,  V.  18,  p.  105 :  aee  alao  Bishop  Staley's  Five  Years  in  Hawaii^  pp.  13-16. 
[4]  Bishop  Sialey^s  Journal,  Sep.-Dec  1862,  and  L.  Dec.  22, 1862;  B.  1868,  p.  l^U 

1  W  I  _  ■ r—. — — . 

*  Th«  Dowager  Queen  Emma  continned  to  sQpport  the  Misnou  xm  Vo  Yk«t  9l«bA^  W 
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[6]  Bev.  G.  Mason's  Joamal,  1862.  [6]  M  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  408-4.  [7]  M.F.  1864, 
pp.  12-15.  [8]  M.F.  1864,  pp.  27-81,  66-70;  R.  1868-4,  p.  186;  M.F.  1867,  p.  186. 
|9]  M  MSS.,  v.  15,  pp.  452-5,  458;  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  65, 119;  U.  1865,  pp.  158-4;  B.  1866, 
p.  179;  R.  1867,  p.  146;  R.  1868,  p.  115.  [10]  R.  1867,  p.  145;  R.  1868,  p.  115. 

U1  M  MSB.,  V.  16,  pp.  143,  150-7,  185;  R.  1869,  p.  149.  (12]  M  MSS.,  V.  10,  p.  1. 

L8J  R.  1871,  p.  145 ;  R.  1872,  pp.  96-7 ;  R.  1878,  p.  Ill ;  R.'1875,  p.  88 ;  R.  1879,  p.  83 ; 
_t.  1881,  p.  102.  [14]  R.  1881,  pp.  102-8.  [16]  R.  1885,  p.  81.  [16]  M.F.  1889,  p.  860; 
M.F.  1892,  pp.  277,  876-8  ;  R.  1891,  pp.  181-2.  [17]  M  MSS.,  V.  10,  pp.  105,  108,  124. 


CHAPTEK  LXXn. 

NEW  GUINEA. 


New  Guinea  (area,  284,768  square  miles)  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  East  Indian 
group,  and  next  to  Australia  the  largest  island  in  the  world  (if  Africa  be  excepted).  Of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  who  visited  it  in  the  16th  century,  Antonio  de 
Abrea,  in  1511,  was  the  earliest ;  but  the  first  European  settlement  was  formed  by  the 
Dutch  (in  the  18th  century),  who  have  acquired  the  western  portion  of  the  island  up  to 
141st  E.  longitude.  The  East  India  Company  formally  annexed  New  Guinea  in  1793, 
but  their  occupation  was  confined  to  a  small  port  at  G^elonk  Bay  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  1883  the  Government  of  Queensland  annexed  all  but  the  Dutch  portion 
of  the  island.  This  step,  though  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate  over  the  south-eastern  division  and 
adjacent  islands  on  November  6,  1884,  and  the  formal  annexation  of  the  territory  by 
Great  Britain  on  September  4, 1888.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  island,  that  is  the 
north-ea8tem,  is  in  possession  of  the  Germans.  The  British  colony  (area,  about  88,000 
square  miles)  includes  the  Trobriand,  Woodlark,  D'Entrecasteaux,  and  Louisiade  groups, 
and  all  other  islands  lying  between  8°  and  12°  S.  lat.  and  between  141°  and  155°  £.  long, 
(and  not  forming  part  of  Queensland),  and  all  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua  to  the  norui 
of  8°  S.  lat. 

The  aborigines  of  New  Guinea  are  Papuans,  and  for  the  most  part  derive  the  means 
of  existence  from  the  soil.  They  have  clear  ideas  as  to  proprietary  rights,  and  the 
British  Administrator  (Sir  W.  Macgregor)  has  laid  it  down  that  *'  to  rob  them  would  be 
an  act  of  infamy."  .  .  .  "The  country  will  eventually  be  a  great  timber  reserve  for 
Australia  " ;  and  it  is  his  "  ardent  desire  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  administration  that 
wiU  never  be  a  reproach  to  Australia."  Intermixture  with  Polynesians  and  Malayans 
has  produced  an  improved  type  at  various  places  on  the  coast,  but  laudable  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  natives  under  British  rule  from  that  demoralisaticm 
which  generally  accompanies  "  civilization."  The  only  ports  of  entry  are  Port  Moresby 
and  Samarai.  The  importation  of  firearms,  explosives,  and  spirituous  liquors  is  not 
allowed,  neither  is  the  settlement  or  acquisition  of  land  occupied  by  natives,  and  trading 
and  exploring  can  only  be  conducted  under  special  "  permits." 

When  the  Australasian  Board  of  Missions  was  formed  in  1850 
New  G  iiinea  was  included  in  the  islands  to  which  it  was  hoped  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  would  be  extended  [1].  That  hope  has  at  last 
been  realised,  but  not  until  the  field  had  been  occupied  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Wesleyans  [2]. 

In  response  to  appeals  from  the  Bishops  of  Brisbane,  North 
Queensland,  and  Sydney,  the  Society  in  1884  offered  £800  (which  was 
not  utilised),  and  in  1887  set  aside  £1,000  and  opened  a  special  fund  to 
assist  the  Australian  Church  in  planting  a  Mission  in  New  Guinea  [8]. 

In  his  appeal  Bishop  Barry  (Sydney)  said  : — 

**The  protectorate  was  assumed  largely  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  in  view  not  only  of  a  probable  extension  of  oommeroe,  but  in 
itill  greater  degree  of  political  considerations  of  security  and  oonsolidi^on  of 
power.  It  has  therefore  been  felt  that  on  Australian  Christianity  chiefly  rests  the 
duty  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  those  dark  regions,  and  so  CSiiistlan- 
jslng  the  influence  which  the  English-speaking  race  must  soon  acquire  OT<er  this 
TMt  territorj.    It  is  well  known  that  noble  and  successful  work  has  alrtftdy  been 
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done  in  New  Guinea  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
substantial  progress  .  .  .  has  also  been  made  by  a  Boman  Catholic  Mission.  But, 
without  the  slightest  interference  with  these  good  works,  which  touch  only  a  few 
points  on  a  coast-line  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  there  is  ample  room  for 
a  new  Mission ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  undoubtedly  called  to  take  her 
right  place  in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  to  those  heathen  tribes. 
The  Australian  Church  has  recognised  this  sacred  duty,  and  has  resolved  to  start 
a  Mission,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  North  Queensland  but  with 
the  support  of  all  the  dioceses  represented  in  the  General  Synod.  ...  It  will  be 
necessary  to  create  a  small  missionary  community,  including  workmen  and 
mechanics,  to  erect  some  wooden  houses,  to  provide  boats  (and  hereafter  a  mis- 
sionary schooner,  like  the  Southerti  Cross  of  the  Melanesian  Mission) ;  .  .  .  this 
■cannot  be  properly  done  without  an  annual  outlay  of  about  £2,500.  Of  this  the 
Australian  Church  proposes  to  provide  at  least  £1,500  "  [4]. 

The  first  Missionary  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  New  Guinea  was 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Maclaren,  one  who,  having  already  done  good  service  in 
Australia,  offered  himself  for  the  work  [5]. 

On  arriving  at  New  Guinea  in  February  1890  Mr.  Maclaren  found 
that  the  Louisiade  Islands  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  W.  Macgregor,  who  had 
been  ignorant  of  tiie  intentions  of  the  Church  to  occupy  them. 

It  was  then  arranged  by  Mr.  Maclaren  and  the  local  agents  of  the 
liondon  Missionary  Society  that  the  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  Church 
Mission  should  be  *'  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Ducie  to  Mitre  Hock/'  a 
position  which  is  thought  to  be  a  more  interesting  one  than  the 
islands  would  have  been.  "  It  is  quite  new  country,  and  the  only  part 
of  the  coast  of  British  New  Guinea  unexplored  to  any  extent."  TllQ 
London  Missionaries  were  **  exceedingly  kind  and  helpful  "  to  Mr.  Mac* 
laren,  and  he  could  not  *'  speak  too  highly  *'  of  their  reception  of  hh^. 

Having  selected  a  field  Mr.  Maclaren  returned  to  Australia  to 
arrange  with  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Mission  [6],  for  the  working  of  which  it  was  now  estimated  that  at  least 
j£8,000  a  year  would  be  required.  Two  ladies  in  Sydney  gave  him 
1,000  guineas  towards  his  proposed  Mission  vessel.  Tasmania  con- 
tributed a  large  whaleboat,  Melbourne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  first  Mission  buildings  and  the  stipend  of  a  lay  Missionary  for 
three  years  ;  and  altogether  during  a  period  of  about  fifteen  months 
(in  1890-91),  £4,615  were  raised  in  Australia  for  the  Mission.  Having 
secured  a  colleague  in  the  Bev.  Copeland  King,  Mr.  Maclaren  returned 
to  New  Guinea  in  August  1891.  Baunia,  in  Bartle  Bay,  was  selected 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  and  was  considered  to  be  ''  a  per- 
fect site."  Fending  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  the  Mission  party, 
however,  had  to  occupy  a  native  house,  which  was  wet  and  unhealthy, 
and  the  hardship  and  exposure  attending  the  formation  of  the  settle- 
ment brought  on  fever.  In  November  Mr.  King  returned  to  Sydney 
disabled,  and  about  Christmas  Day  Mr.  Maclaren  was  taken  away  by 
Mr.  S.  Griffith  in  the  Merrk  England,  but  too  late — he  died  on  board 
on  December  28,  and  was  buried  the  same  day  at  Cooktown,  North 
Queensland  [7].  The  entire  support  and  direction  of  the  Mission  has 
now  devolved  on  the  Church  in  Australia  [8]. 


I^wi;  Qo^  V.  ««»  PP-_  *w».«.__L*|  ^'P'  1W7,  pp.  WA-e.    \b\  M.F.  1889,  p.  15.    [61  VL 


[B8.,  V.  7,  pp.  15JMJ6.    [7]  M.P.  1892,  pp.  41-66,  160-2 ;  R.  1891,  p^.  \^V%.     \«\  ^. 
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CHAPTER  LXXm. 

ASIA  AND  THE  EAST—ilNTBODUCTION). 

Although  the  Society  did  not  itself  engage  in  Missions  in  Asia  nntil 
1818,  its  example  served  to  **  provoke  "  others  to  undertake  work 
there  at  a  very  early  period. 

*'  As  soon  as  it  was  published  in  Europe  that  Wm.  8rd  .  .  .  had  fform*d  the 
design  of  erecting  the  .  .  .  Society  .  .  .  the  admiration  of  all  and  the  pious 
emulation  of  some  was  so  far  excited  thereby,  that  they  were  also  desirous  of 
doing  something  in  so  holy  a  work.  ...  It  fell  out  .  .  .  about  that  time  that  the 
pretestant  Body  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  upon  Reforming  the  Old  Calendar 
upon  which  occasion  when  the  .  .  .  King  of  Prussia  had  resolved  to  establish  a 
Society  of  Philosophical  Knowledge  certain  pious  gentlemen,  stir*d  up  by  your 
Example,  advised  his  Maj'^  to  make  it  also  an  Evangelical  Society,  and  to  joyn 
the  apostolical  to  the  Philosophical  Mission.** 

So  wrote  Dr.  D.  E.  Jablonski  ("  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Prussia  and  Director  of  the  Oriental  Class  which  sends  oat 
the  Missionarys  '')  from  Berlin  to  the  S.P.G.  on  January  20,  1711. 
In  the  original  Letters  Patent  of  11  July  1700  the  King  willed  and 
required  that  under  his  *'  Protection  and  encouragement  the  sincere 
worship  of  God  may  be  extended  and  propagated  among  those  most 
remote  nations  that  are  still  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  ignorance  " ; 
and  in  his  general  Instructions  it  was  provided  that  the  Prussiaud 
Society : 

**may  also  be  a  College  for  the  propagation  of  the  Xtian  ffaith,  worship  and 
virtue.  That  upon  occasion  of  their  Philosophical  Observations  which  they  shall 
make  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  they  shall  likewise  diligently  endeavour,  that 
among  the  Barbarous  people  of  those  Tracts  of  land  as  far  as  China,  the  light  of 
the  Xtian  ffaith  and  the  purer  Gospel  may  be  kindled,  and  even  that  China 
itself  may  be  assisted  by  those  protestants  who  travel  thither  by  land,  or  sail  to 
that  country  thro'  the  Northern  Sea." 

These  provisions  were  reiterated  and  confirmed  by  new  statutes  in 
1710,  the  said  Society  being  then  divided  into  four  classes— one  for 
Natural  Philosophy,  one  for  Mathematicks,  one  for  History,  and  a 
fourth  called  the  Oriental,  out  of  which  the  King  ''  ord<^  Missions 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  be  sent.'*  But  '*  this  admirable  design 
.  .  .  met  with  so  many  impediments  that  it  was  not  perfected  *'  till 
January  19,  1711,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  Coronation,  *'in 
which  the  Society  was  erected  by  the  Royal  Authority  in  a  very  solemn 
manner."  The  "favour,"  "assistance  and  council"  of  the  S.P.G, 
were  now  solicited  for  the  new  Society,  which,  said  Dr.  Jablonski, 

'*  is  either  your  younger  sister  or  your  elder  daughter,  which  if  it  shall  piodoee 
any  good  it  must  be  owing  to  you ;  which  being  erected  after  yoar  platform  shall 
be  directed  by  your  methods.  Do  you  run  before  in  this  holy  race ;  and  wa  will 
follow,  treading  in  your  fifootsteps,  tho*  we  shall  not  pretend  to  keep  pace  with 
yon.  To  you  the  Divine  Providence  has  opened  the  West  .  •  .  The  East  and  the 
Norih  lye  open  to  us/* 
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It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Jablonski  and  other  members  of  the 
Prussian  Society  had  already  been  elected  members  of  the  8.P.G. 
[See  A  MSS.,  V.  6,  No.  63 ;  K.  1711,  pp.  46-7.] 

The  Danish  Mission  to  India  in  1705  [see  pp.  471-2]  was  another 
instance  of  Missionary  work  due  to  the  example  of  the  S.P.G.  How 
in  the  following  century  the  Society  in  its  operations  in  Asia  was 
called  on  to  enter  into  the  labours  of  Danish  and  German  Missionaries 
is  told  elsewhere  [Chap.  LXXVI.,  pp.  501-8,  and  p.  496].  Here  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  Society  undertook  work  in  India  in  1818, 
the  first  Missionaries  arriving  in  1820  (with  Burmah  in  1859) ;  in 
Ceylon  in  1840 ;  in  Borneo  in  1848  ;  in  The  Straits  Settlements 
in  1856 ;  in  China  in  1868 ;  in  Japan  in  1878  ;  in  Corea  in  1889  ;  in 
Manchuria  in  1892 ;  in  Western  Asia  [temporarily)  in  1842. 


CHAPTER  IJLXIY. 

INDIA— (INTRODUCTION). 

India  coDsisis  of  that  triangular  portion  of  Asia  which  stretches  soath wards  from 
the  Himalaya  mountains  into  the  sea,  a  territory  equal  in  area  (1,648,600  square  miles) 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  and  containing  a  wondrous  variety  of  scenery, 
climate,  and  people.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  beUeved  to  have  been  formed  by 
successive  immigrations  of  Thibeto-Burmans,  Kolarians,  and  Dravidians.  Following 
them  at  some  long  period  before  Christ  (possibly  1500  B.C.)  came  a  new  race,  which, 
entering  India  from  the  North- West,  gradually  spread  over  the  country,  conquering  and 
absorbing  the  primitive  peoples,  or  driving  into  the  highlands  those  who  were  not  to  be 
subdued.  The  invaders  were  a  branch  of  the  greatest  of  the  human  families,  viz.  the 
Aryan  (which  comprehends  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Slavs,  and  Teutons),  and  from  them 
and  the  peoples  whom  they  absorbed,  sprung  the  mass  of  the  population  of  India  now 
known  as  the  Hindus.  The  Greeks,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  about  326  B.C.  mads 
temporary  conquests  in  North-Western  India,  but  the  Mahommedans,  after  a  struggls 
carried  on  for  over  800  years,  succeeded  a.d.  1000-1  (under  Mahiyud  the  Saltan  of  uis 
Afghan  Kingdom  of  Ghazni)  in  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  the  Punjab,  their  sway, 
wluch  was  extended  into  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  and  Guserat,  lasting  until  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  famous  Tartar  rule — commonly  called  the  Moghul  dynanty — in  1626. 

The  Moghuls,  who  for  three  centuries  had  disturbed  India,  now,  on  effecting  a 
permanent  conquest  of  the  North- West,  themselves  adopted  Mahommedanism,  though 
not  in  the  orthodox  form.  Their  splendid  dynasty  began  to  decHne  about  1707,  even- 
tually became  subject  to  the  British  Government,  and  entirely  ceased  in  1857  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  The  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  vid  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Vasco  di  Gama  in  1498,  led  to  the  occupation  of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  for  a  century  enjoyed  a  monoply  of  the  East  Indian  trade.  They  were  followed  in 
the  17th  century  by  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  Danes,  and  the  French.  The  famous 
East  India  Company,  originally  constituted  on  December  81, 1600,  estabUshed  the  first 
English  factory  on  the  Indian  mainland—at  Surat,  about  1611 ;  in  1689  it  founded 
Madras,  in  1668  it  acquired  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  in  1686  it  founded  Calcutta. 

A  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  English  and  French  in  the  next  century 
**  turned  the  East  India  Company  from  simple  traders  into  territorial  sovereigns,"  ana 
the  d^eat  of  Uie  Nawab  of  Bengal  by  Chve  at  the  battle  of  Plasscy,  June  18, 1757, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  was  followed 
in  1761  by  Uie  practical  extinction  of  French  influence.  Under  the  East  India  Company 
British  rule  in  India  was  greatly  extended,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
the  Company  was  dissolved  in  1858  and  the  administration  of  the  country  assumed  bj 
the  Crown.  About  one  third  of  India  has  been  allowed  to  remain  under  hereditary 
native  rulers,  acting  in  "  subordinate  dependence  "  to  the  British  Government.  The 
remainder — Uie  unreservedly  British  possessions — are  divided  into  12  provinces,  viz. 
Madras,  Bombay,  Lower  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa,  Chota  Nagpur,  Assam,  North- Western 
Provinoes,  Oudh,  Punjab,  Centoal  Provinces,  and  Burma,  each  having  a  separate  govern- 
mont  bat  the  whole  being  subject  to  the  Supreme  Government —the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Cooncil. 
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The  population  of  India,  which  nnmbered  3B7 .398.431'  in  1S9I,  mt.j  b«  thai 

X  According  to  the  principal  IiAlTOUAaBS. 

(a)  Aryo-Indlo  group  (196,483,807)-     Note.— Sanim(,  the  language  o(  Brahman 
literatare,  and  the  neatest  approach  to  the  original  Aryan,  ie  pntctioaUy  a  dead 
longnoce,  being  apoken  by  only  SOS  peraona. 
Hindi   and   Urdu  (ort  apokenmoatly  in  N.W.  Pravince>,Bengal, 

Hirxiuttanil    i  and  Ondh by    89^1,76* 

Bengali Bengal *l,848,B7a 

Maralhi  „       „    Bombay  and  Deccan...       „      l«,S9a,8TB 

Futyabi   Punjab 17,731,810 

GMJerati  „  „       „    Bombay    and     SUtea, 

and  Baroda     „      10.619,781) 

Uriya    ,  „       „    Bengal  and  atataa „        9,010,967 

Fahari,  by  2,700,74* ;  Eathmm,  by  29,270 ;  Ckilrati  (Arniyaj.by  11 ;  Skiaa,  Scc.,bj 
6  (mostly  in  Northern  India) ;  Sindki,  by  3,693,841  (mostly  in  Bindfa) ;  MdncdiU, 
by  1, 147,480  (Poiijab,  Ajmere,  *c.) ;  Eachhi,  by  4flB,007 ;  Qoanne  aniPortugaeK, 
by  87,788  (tnoBtly  in  Weateni  India) ;  Ataaynetf,  by  1,48S,930  (mostly  in  Assam), 
Halohi.  by  148,730  (in  Madras.  Berat  and  Bengal), 
(b)  DrtTidian  group  {63,984,620)  :— 

Tehigu spoken  mostly  in  Madras by      19,8BB,1S7 

Tamil ,         „       16,«»,7W 

Canarm „         „  Mysore,   Bombay   and 

Hyderabad ,         0,751,885 

llalaualain ,  .,        „  Holabarcoast     M38,950 

66h'I,  apoken  by  1,870,580  (Central  Provineea,  itc);  Kandh  {Kkand),  b;  830,071 
(Madras,  dtc);  Oraon,  by  808,222 :  ilal-Fahddia.  by  30,888  (Bengal,  tie.) ;  Brahui, 
by  98,990  |3indh|;  KhariraT,  A-c,  by  7,851  (Central  Provincea,  4c.);  Kidagn 
(Coorji),  by  87,318  (Coorg,  *c.) ;  Tuiu.  by  491.738;  Mihl,  by  3,167;  T6da  aod 
K6la,  by  1,037 ;  Sinhalete,  by  187  (mostly  in  Soolhem  India). 
Abvajj  and  DainniAN  GiTBY  dialects,  apoken  by  401, I9B  (moatly  in  Hadni,  BeraT, 
Bombay,  sjid  Central  Provinpes). 

(e)  Kalarian  gionp  (9,960,006)  the  languages,  moatly  nnwritten,  of  hill  Inbes:— 
Sanlhdli,  Bimken  by  1,709,880 ;  liiinda  or  KM,  by  061,607 ;  Kharria,  by  67,773 ; 

Baiga  (Bhinjuia  Jic.).^^  48,883;  Juiiiig  and  Ua/('r,by  11,985  (mostly  in  Bengal); 
Eorwa  or  Kvr,  by  186,776  (mostly  in  Central  Provinces,  and  Bengal  and  Berar) ; 
BMl.  by  148,686  [moatly  in  Bombay  and  Central  ProTinces] ;  Sdaara,  by  103,089; 
Oadaba,  by  29,789  (mostly  in  Madraa). 

Id)  Khaai,  apoken  by  178,637  (by  178,630  in  Aaaam). 

,(*)  Tibeto-Bunnan  group  (7,293,938):- 

Bunnesc,  npoken  by  6,660,461 ;  Arakanfte,  by  866,408 ;  Ehgin  dialects,  bj  13e,SU ; 
Kakh'jin  {Sing-phu,  ic.),  by  6,609  (moatly  in  Burma);  Nikobari,  by  1,  in  ths 
Andaman  Islands;  Kaehori,  by  198,705;  Gam,  by  146,436;  Kaga  dialects,  b; 
102,908 ;  Meth,  by  90,790 ;  Mikir,  by  00,288 ;  Eatki  or  SfatitpMri,  by  88,911 ;  Lutliai 
(Zh6),hy  41,930;  Ldluag.hj  40,804;  AboT-Miri,  by  36.708;  Kiiki,  by  18,838; 
Bdbha,  Sniong,  S:p.,bj  ifiU;  Aka,Miihm1,  At.,  by  1,383  (mosHy  in  A«uun); 
Nipiili  dinlecta;  Giirlihali,  Ac,  by  196,800;  Tijiperah,  by  131,864;  Soth,  bj 
8,107  (mostly  in  Bengal  and  Assam) ;  Lepcha,  by  10,126  ;  Bkntdni,  by  9,470  (moatlj 
in  Bengal] ;  Thibelan  (BAfid),  by  30,644  ;  Sana  iraH,  hy  9,305  (mostly  in  Pnnjab). 

[f)  MOn-Annim  group  (229,343) :— Jtfon  or  TahLig,  spoken  by  220,406;  Falaung, 
by  3,847  (mostly  in  Burma),  (g)  Shin  or  Taio  group  (178,447)  -—Shdji.  apoken 
by  171,871;  Lao  or  Siaineic,  by  4  (Burma);  Ail6n.  by  9;  Ekdmli,  by  2,945 
FhokidI,  by  096  (mostly  in  Assam),  (h)  Mnlayan  group  (4,084)  -.—Malag, 
spoken  by  2,487  ;  Snidn,  by  1,638  (mostly  in  BunniLi :  /.lynies';  by  19  .Bombay, 
Ac),  (j)  Stnitlo  group  (713.360) ; -Kart'n.  |  I  .  ■;  I  ':■-.■■  T'  .  ■  by 
88,601  (mostly  in  Burma).  (1)  JapaneHo  ■.Sf-  1.  ^  "i  '  ■  '  ■  '  ■  '.  >. 
(f)  Ajyo-Eranio  group  (1,320,428) ;— Peru  i  ■" 
Bengal,  Punjab,  and  Bombay);  Armenian,  by  S3S  (mostly  in  Bengal  and 
Banna);  Paiblu.bj  1,080,931  (mostly  in  Pnujalj) ;  BalOch,  by  919,476  (mostly 
in  Sindh).  (n>)  Semitia  group  (66,634)  -.—HebTrut  (Israeli),  spoken  l^  1471 
(mostly  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  Hadcas,  and  Burma) ;  Arabic,  hj  68,851  [94,055  in 
Aden,  and  rest  mostly  in  Madraa,  Bombay,  and  Bengal) ;  Syriac,  by  13  niadiai^ 
Bombay,  ic),  («)  TurSnio  (650):— Tarfti,  spoken  by  607  (Pimiab,  Bomb^, 
itc);  afajyar,  by  42  (Bombay, ic);  FiiiB,by  10(B«ngalandBuima).  (o)  Aryo- 
European  group  (24E,74G| :— En^/uA,  apoken  by  988,409;  Ofriuan,  hj  %91Sr 
Frnick.hy  2,171 ;  the  remainder  (9,800)  distributed  among  90  Enropaan  lang 

Note.— £asguf>isspokeQbyl(inHadraB),andJS>;rodtalMt(byO,BlS(iuoaUjin. 
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Hindua— ''Brahman,"  207,645,721  (distributed  over  India  generally), «  Arya,"  89,962 
**  Brahmo  or  Arya  Somaj,"  8,051 ;  Mahommedanty  67,821,164  (mostly  in  Northern  India) ; 
Animistic  {AhcyriginaU),  9,280,467  (hilly  districts  of  Central  India) ;  Buddhists,  7,181,361 
(Banna) ;  Christians,  2,284,172  (1,642,080  in  South  India— Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  &c.) ; 
Sikhs,  1,907,888  (Punjab) ;  Jains,  1,416,638  (Bombay  district) ;  Zoroastrians  {Parsees, 
<bc.)t  89,904  ;  Jews,  17,194 ;  minor  and  unspecified,  42,971. 

Distribution  of  the  Chbistian  population : — 
(a)  According  to  BACES. 

Natives,  2,083,449;  Europeans,  107,981 ;  Eurasians,  79,742.     (Total,  2,284,172.) 

(5)  According  to  DENOMINATION. 

Boinan  Catholics,  1,815,268  (1,248,529  natives) ;  Church  of  England,  840,618  (207,646 
natives) ;  Syrians  {Jacobite  Section),  200,467  (all  but  18  natives) ;  Lutherans,  69,405 
(67,925  natives) ;  Baptists,  202,746  (197,487  natives) ;  Wesleyans,  Methodists,  and  Bible 
Christians,^%12&  (24,412  natives) ;  Congregationalists, Independents,  &c.,  50,986(47,225 
natives) ;  Church  of  Scotland,  46,851  (38,276  natives) ;  Greek,  Armenian,  and  AbyS' 
sinian  Churches,  1,258  (267  natives) ;  other  Protestants,  15,658  (7,452  natives) ;  wn- 
specified,  9,852  (6,891  natives). 

Hie  number  of  native  Christians  not  including  Boman  Catholics  was,  in  1850, 91,092 ; 
in  1861,  138,781;  in  1871,  224,258;  in  1881,  at  least  593,100;  in  1891,  792,920. 
Including  Boman  Catholics  the  number  for  1801  was  2,086,449.* 

The  most  ancient  Christian  community  in  India,  known  as  the  Syrian  Christians,  hold 
the  tradition  that  their  Church  originated  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas, 
who  after  labouring  with  great  success  on  the  south-east,  or  Coromandel,  coast,  suffered 
martyrdom.  Driven  thence  by  persecution,  his  disciples  found  refuge  in  the  hiUs 
of  Travancore  &c.  on  the  south-west  coast.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Portuguese  on  their  arrival  found  a  flourishing  Christian  Church  im 
existence,  claiming  a  succession  of  Bishops  from  the  Patriarchs  of  Babylon  and  Antioch, 
and  though  infected  by  Nestorianism,  yet  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  teaching  of  tiie 
Church  of  Bome.  The  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  who  followed  in  the  16th  century 
made  many  nominal  converts — Francis  Xavier  alone  being  credited  with  over  a  million 
baptisms  during  his  brief  stay  (1541-4) — and  by  force  and  fraud  brought  the  Syrian  Church 
in  1599  to  accept  the  yoke  of  Rome.  In  1658  the  Syrian  Church  regained  its  indepen- 
dence, though  a  large  body  from  it  has  remained  in  subjection  to  Bome  more  or  less  to 
this  day. 

The  English  traders  and  settlers  in  India  were  long  neglectful  of  religion.  Over 
seventy  years  passed  before  they  beganf  to  build  a  church,  and  the  first  Governor  of 
Bengal  degenerated  into  an  avowed  Pagan.  Between  1667  and  1700  eighteen  chaplains 
were  provided  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  first  being  for  Madras  in  1667-8.  About 
1677  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  a  member  of  the  East  India  Committee,  reprinted  the 
Malayan  Gospels  for  distribution ;  and  in  1695  Dean  Prideaux  of  Norwich  proposed  the 
erection  of  churches  and  schools  in  the  English  settlements  in  India  and  the  sending 
of  a  Bishop,  and  by  his  exertions,  seconded  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  provision  was  made 
in  the  new  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1698  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  in  their  garrisons  and  principal  factories  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
clergymen  being  required  to  learn  Portuguese  and  the  vernacular  of  the  district,  to 
enable  them  to  instruct  the  native  servants  or  slaves  of  the  Company  in  "  the  Protes* 
tant  religion."    But  these  obligations  were  greatly  neglected  by  the  Company. 

Although  the  Society  was  preceded  in  India  by  other  Missionary 
agencies^:  "One  of  the  Fruits  and  Effects"  of  its  "opening  the 
Way  ...  to  ...  a  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  .  .  .  Western 
Indies  "  (or  America)  was  the  "  laudable  zeal  "  shown  **  in  the  King- 
dom of  Denmarky  for  sending  .  .  .  Missionaries  to  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  in  the  East  Indies  "  [1].  The  first  two  Danish  Mission- 
arieB-7-Bartholomew  Ziegenbalgh  and  Henry  Plutscho — arrived  at 
Tranquebar  in  July  1706,  and  in  1709  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Boehm, 
formerly  Chaplain  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  translated  their 
letters  (or  reports)  of  1706-7  into  English  from  the  High  Dutch  and 

*  For  the  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  see  p.  659. 

i*  At  Madras  in  1680,  by  Governor  Master,  who  bore  the  whole  cost  of  building. 

i  The  Danieh  Lutherans,  1706 ;  the  EngUsh  Baptists,  1798 ;  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  1798 ;  the  C.M.S.,  1813 ;  the  American  Congregationalists,  1813 ;  the  Americaa 
Baptists  (Bums),  1818 ;  and  the  Wesleyans,  1817. 
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having  published  the  same  dedicated  them  to  the  Society,  by  whom 
500  copies  were  purchased  and  distributed. 

The  dedication  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  And  as  by  the  Means  of  your  generous  Enterprize,  some  Beams  thereof  have 
been  cast  even  upon  the  Western  World  ;  so  a  small  Ray  of  Visitation  begins  U> 
return,  it  seems,  to  the  Eastern  Tract  again,  after  so  dark,  long,  and  dismal  an 
Hour  of  divine  Judgments  poured  out  upon  those  nations." 

A  second  account  of  the  Mission  (*'  Part  II.''),  published  in  1710, 
was  *^ humbly  recommended  to  tJie  Consideration**  of  the  Society; 
and  in  Part  III.,  published  by  the  direction  of  the  S.P.C.K.  in  1718, 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  collection  of  letters  was  dedicated  to  the  S.P.6., 
"  and  proved  a  Motive  to  many  charitable  Benefactions  contributed  by 
well-disposed  persons  for  advancing  this  Mission*'  [2]. 

In  a  letter  "  To  a  friend  at  London  "  (January  17, 1710 :  Part  II.  of 
above,  pp.  44-5),  Ziegenbalgh  acknowledged  a  box  of  books  and  a  sum 
of  ^20  sent  from  England  for  the  Mission  in  1709.  These  contri- 
butions have  been  represented  as  a  direct  gift  from  the  Society  [8],  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  record  of  the  same  in  the  S.P.6.  Journals  and 
accounts  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  regard  them  as  private 
offerings  elicited  by  the  Society  from  its  members  and  friends.  In 
support  of  this  view.  Hough's  statement  may  be  added,  that  though 
the  management  of  the  EngUsh  contributions  was  undertaken  by  the 
8.P.C.K.  in  1710,  "  it  remained  very  much  in  the  same  hands.  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  and  Mr.  John  Chamberlayne,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Gospel-Propagation  Society,"  who  **  are  described  by 
La  Croze  as  '  the  very  soul  of  these  collections' "  [4].  (The  work  of  the 
Danish  Lutheran  Mission  is  noticed  in  Chapter  LXXVI  [pp.  501,  &c.]. 

In  1721  a  contribution  of  five  guineas  from  the  Dean  of  Ely  was 
applied  by  the  Society  for  books  for  Charity  Schools  at  Forts  St.  George 
and  St.  David  [5]. 

The  claims  of  India  on  England  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view 
were  advocated  in  the  Society's  Anniversary  Sermons  continuously 
from  1806  to  1810,  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  *^  languishing  state  of 
rehgious  Knowledge,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  almost  entire  Ex- 
tinction of  it  in  our  Asiatic  Settlements,'*  and  on  the  fact  that  while 
the  Syrian  Church  in  Malayla  numbered  from  150,000  to  200,000 
members,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Goa  had  200 
Missionaries,  there  were  ''not  more  than  eleven  "  Protestant  Mission- 
aries employed  on  the  part  of  England  among  the  heathen  in  India. 

One  of  the  courses  recommended  was  the  introduction  of  an 
English  Bishop  [6],  an  object  which,  mainly  through  the  representationa 
of  the  S.P.C.K.  to  Government  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
was  accomplished  in  1814  when  the  See  of  Calcutta  (then  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  British  East  Indies)  was  founded,  and  the  Bev.  T.  F. 
Middleton  was  consecrated  its  first  JBishop  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace  on  May  8. 

Yet  such  was  the  jealousy  and  alarm  with  which  this  measure 
was  regarded  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  perform  the  Consecra- 
tion Service  in  private  and  to  suppress  the  sermon  preached  on  the 
occasion  [7].  Four  years  later  (1818)  the  S.P.G.,  acting  on  tiie  advice 
of  its  President,  undertook  work  in  India,  and,  commencing  with 
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Bengal  in  1820  [see  below]^  its  operations  were  extended  to  Madbab 
Presidency  in  1826  [see  p.  601] ;  Bombay,  1880  [p.  668] ;  The  North- 
western Provinces,  1838  [p.  690] ;  The  "  Central  Provinces," 
1846  [p.  604] ;  Assam,  1861  5.  606] ;  The  Punjab,  1864  [p.  612] ; 
Burma,  1869  [p.  629];  Cashmere  (temporarily),  1866-7  [p.  666]; 
and  Ajmere  and  Bajfootana,  1881  [p.  667]. 


References  (Chapter  LXXIV.)— [1]  R-  1711»  P-  *7;  see  also  S.P.G.  An.  Sermon,, 
1740,  p.  29.  [2J  Jo.,  V.  1,  February  11,  March  18,  April  15,  May  20,  and  June  17, 
1709,  and  (for  the  account  of  the  Danish  Missions)  S.P.G.  Library.  [8]  Hough't 
"  Christianity  in  India,"  V.  1,  pp.  166-70;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  8,  9.  [4]  Hough's  "Chris- 
tianity in  India,"  Y.  1,  pp.  172-8.  [5]  Jo.,  V.  4,  p.  812.  [6]  Anniversary  Sermons  of  S.P.G. 
1806-10,  prefixed  to  the  Annual  Reports  for  1805-9.    [7]  M.R.  1854,  pp.  29-81. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

BENGAL. 

Bengal,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  twelve  Governments  of  British  Indi% 
comprises  the  lower  valleys  and  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  includingthe 
four  provinces,  (1)  Bengal  Proper,  (2)  Behar,  (8)  Orissa,  and  (4)  Chota  Nagpur.  The  £a8t 
India  Company  established  its  earliest  settlements  in  Bengal  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  and  founded  Calcutta  in  1686.  The  next  seventy  years  were  signalised 
by  a  stru^le  between  the  English  and  the  Moghuls  and  Mahrattas,  which,  culminating 
with  the  outrage  of  the  "  Black  Hole  "  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  and  the  battle  of  Plassey  in 
the  next  year^led  to  the  Treaty  of  1765,  by  which  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  became  British  possessions.  Area,  198,198  sq.  miles.  Population^  74,648,866. 
Of  these  47,821,468  are  Hindus,  28,487,591  Mahonmiedans,  2,294,506  Animistic  TAbori- 
ginals),  and  192,471  Christians ;  and  88,890,772  speak  Bengali,  26,652,547  Hindi,  and 
6,099,412  Uriya. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  in  the  Presidency  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  districts  of  (I.)  Calcutta,  1820-92 ;  (II.)  Tollygunge» 
1828-92,  and  (III.)  The  Soonderbunb  (Babbipore,  &c.),  1829-92 
(IV.)  Bhaoalpub  and  Raj  Mahal,  1824-7  ;  (V.)  Chinsubah,  1826-86 
(VI.)  MiDNAPOBE,  1886 ;  (VII.)  Tamlook  (Meebpur  &c.),  1888-92 
(Vm.)  Patna,  1860-71 ;  (IX.)  Dinaporb,  1876-8,  1884-92 ;  (X.) 
Bubisal,  1869-80 ;  (XI.)  Chota  Nagpur,  1869-92. 

A  local  "  Diocesan  Committee  "  of  the  Society,  formed  at  Calcutta 
under  Bishop  Heberin  1825,  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  tha 
eanae  until  1885,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  Board  of  MiasioTA* 
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(I.)  CALCTTTTA  District,  1820-92.— (a)  Bishop's  College,  (b)  Howrah, 
Jc)  Cossipore,  (d)  Mariners'  Church,  {e)  St.  Saviour's  Mission, 
[/)  Cathedral  Mission. 

(I.a)  Bishop's  College  (1820-92).— On  February  20, 1818, Archbishop 
Sutton,  the  President  of  the  Society,  stated 

'*that  time  having  been  now  allowed  for  the  due  settlement  of  the  Episcopal 
authority  in  India,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  moment  was  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  operations  of  the  Society  might  be  safely  and  usefully  extended  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  that  with  the  security  derived  from  proper  Diocesan 
control,  it  now  became  the  Society  to  step  forward  with  some  offer  of  co-operation 
with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  such  plans,  as  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
constituted  authorities  for  the  Government  of  India,  his  Lordship  might  be  in- 
clined to  recommend  "  [1]. 

In  the  following  month  the  Society  placed  £5,000  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishop  [2],  who  [L.,  Nov.  18]  thereupon  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Mission  College  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta 
as  the  object  best  adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Society  [8]. 

In  the  meantime  steps  had  been  taken  to  raise  a  Special  Fund  for 
India,  and  by  means  of  a  Royal  Letter  in  1819,  which  produced 
£45,747,  and  contributions  of  £5,000  each  from  the  S.P.C.K.  and 
the  C.M.S.,  £65,747  was  provided  for  the  erection  of  the  College, 
in  addition  to  the  Society's  first  grant  of  £5,000  [4].  The  East  India 
Company  having  given  the  Society  a  site  at  Howrah  (on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hooghly,  some  four  miles  below  Calcutta),  which  was  im- 
proved by  an  additional  piece  of  ground  from  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  College  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  on  Friday, 
December  15,  1820  [5  and  5a].  In  order  to  obtain  Professors  for  the 
College  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  delegates  to  the  two  chief 
Universities,  the  result  being  that  on  June  24,  1820,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mill,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Alt,  B.A.,  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  were  appointed  respectively  Principal  and 
third  Professor  of  the  College  [6].  Sailing  from  England  in  August 
1820  they  landed  at  Madras  on  January  4, 1821,  where  they  remained 
eight  days,  and  in  February  they  arrived  at  Calcutta  [7]. 

Already  the  Bible  Society  had  appropriated  £5,000  to  the  College  to 
promote  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1821-2  the  C.M.S. 
and  the  S.P.C.K.  co-operated  with  the  S.P.G.  in  founding  scholarships. 
[See  p.  789.]  The  S.P.C.K.  endowment  was  designated  **  Middleton 
Scholarships,"  as  a  memorial  of  the  Bishop,  whose  assiduity  in  visiting 
the  infant  institution  and  watching  over  its  welfare*  "occasioned 
principally,  if  not  entirely,"  his  death,  which  took  place  on  July  8, 1822. 
As  a  further  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop  a  monument  was 
erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  by  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the 
S.P.G.  In  the  meantime  statutes  drawn  up  by  him  had  (with  slight 
modifications)  been  adopted  by  the  Society  (January  18,  1822),  and 
their  subsequent  circulation  among  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  British  East  Indies,  in  which  the  local  Governments  took  part, 
elicited  additional  support  for  the  College. 

In  1826  a  Hindu  gentleman  (Baboo  Muthoomanth  MnUiok),  after 

*  lu  addition  to  a  donation  of  £400  for  the  College  Chapel,  the  Bishop  beqoeathed 
£500  to  the  Society  and  500  volmnes  to  the  Library,  and  his  widow  added  »  Berrioe  of 
Commvauon  plate  for  the  chapel  [8a]. 
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a  yifidt  to  the  College,  desired  to  be  allowed  to  become  an  annual  sub- 
scriber of  R8.400  [8]. 

The  first  builder  (Mr.  Jones)  having  died  in  1822,  the  services  of 
Captain  Hutchinson  (of  the  Engineers)  were  appropriated  by  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  work. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Middleton's  successor,  Bishop  Heber, 
who  arrived  in  October  1828,  the  Principal  took  up  residence  in  the 
College  in  January  1824,  and  on  March  6  the  first  two  students  were 
admitted  [9]. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  founder  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  students  also  from  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
England ;  and  in  1822-8  three  were,  with  the  consent  of  their  guardians, 
defeated  to  this  Missionary  service.  Only  one,  however,  appears  to 
have  actually  entered  the  College  (T.  C.  Simpson,  in  1825),  and  the 
connection  between  the  two  institutions  was  not  continued  [10]. 

As  a  special  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,  who 
died  at  Trichinopoly  on  April  8,  1826,  the  Society  (adopting  a  sug- 
gestion of  his)  authorised  the  admission  as  Foundation  Scholars  of  two 
students  in  Divinity  being  members  of  foreign  Episcopal  Churches 
not  in  subordination  to  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  S.P.C.E.  foimded 
two  Heber  Scholarships  for  this  purpose  in  1827  [11]. 

In  the  course  of  time  other  scholarships  were  founded.  [See  list  on 
page  789.] 

The  College  was  designed  by  Bishop  Middleton 

"  to  be  subservient  to  the  several  purposes : — 

"1.  Of  instructing  Native  and  other  Christian  youth  (*  from  ahnost  every 
part  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  Asia  subject  to  British  authority ')  in  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  their  becoming  preachers, 
catechists,  and  schoolmasters. 

"  2.  For  teaching  the  elements  of  youthful  knowledge  and  the  English  language 
to  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos,  having  no  object  in  such  attainments  beyond  secular 
advantage. 

**  3.  For  translating  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy,  and  moral  and  religions 
tracts. 

"  4.  For  the  reception  of  English  Missionaries  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Society, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  India  "  (in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  better 
discharge  of  their  duties)  [12]. 

From  the  first  the  College  became  the  centre  of  active  Missionary 
operations  in  Bengal.  In  1829  the  admission  of  lay  or  non-foundation 
students  was  sanctioned,  the  building  being  enlarged  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  during  the  first  twenty  years  (at  least)  the  College  course  embraced 
instruction  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  Bengali,  Hindustani 
(Urdu^,  Persian,  Arabic,  Tamil,  Singhalese,  and  Armenian  [18j.  In 
1887  tne  Bishop  of  Calcutta  said  that  "  the  amount  of  good  already 
effected  by  the  College  was  really  surprising  '* ;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  wrote  of  the  native  students : — 

"  It  was  delightful  to  see  these  lads,  only  fourteen  months  at  College,  vying 
with  those  of  European  extraction,  who  had  been  two  or  three  years.  These  young 
Hindoos  have  not  only  cast  off  aU  idolatrous  usages  and  habits,  but  are  steadily 
acquiring  Christian  Imowledge.  They  are  quick  in  their  apprehension  of  truth, 
witn  tenacious  memories  and  great  piety.  They  translate  Homer,  Xenophon, 
(Hcero,  and  Ovid  in  a  manner  perfectly  surprising,  and  with  a  justneaa  ol  "Etii^gi^s^ 
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pronunciation  which  increases  the  pleasure.  Conceive  only,  if  it  be  possible,  in  an 
adequate  manner,  of  a  Hindoo  Baboo  explaining  Palej,  Barrow,  Graves,  Bishop 
Sumner,  and  others  of  our  English  writers :  then  their  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  probed  to  the  bottom  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Dealtry  ; 
and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  I  examined  them  myself;  it  would  have 
charmed  any  of  the  members  of  the  .  .  .  Society  "  [14]. 

In  1840  it  was  reported  that  in  the  Barripore  and  Tolljgange 
Missions  there  were  1,800  Christians,  most  of  them  tried  and  ap- 
proved, and  that  these  encouraging  results  were  the  fruit  of  Bishop's 
College  [16]. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years  translations  or  compilations  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  Bengali,  and  Sanscrit,  besides  several  works  in  English, 
were  issued  from  the  College  press  [pp.  805,  810] ;  but  in  1871  this 
branch  of  work  was  suspended,  and  the  press  and  material,  excepting 
the  rare  Oriental  type,  were  sold  [16]. 

As  time  went  on  the  leading  object  of  the  College — the  training  of 
Mission  agents — began  to  be  neglected,  and  in  1871  the  Society » 
finding  that  the  efforts  of  the  tutors  had  for  some  years  been  directed 
to  preparing  Christian  students  for  the  Calcutta  University,  took  steps 
for  restoring  the  purely  missionary  character  of  the  institution  [17]. 
But  the  results  attained  were  not  satisfactory,  and  it  becoming 
evident  to  all  connected  with  the  College  that  its  large  and  handsome 
buildings  were  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  training  of 
Mission  agents,  the  Society  in  1878,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Bishop 
Johnson,  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the  buildings  to  Government  and  the 
removal  of  the  college  into  the  city  of  Calcutta,  which  was  effected  in 
1880*  [18].  There,  under  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  its  usefulness  has 
been  revived  ;  and,  besides  training  students  from  many  parts  of  India, 
it  has  again  become  the  centre  of  Christian  education  in  Bengal  and 
of  such  Evangehstic  work  as  is  being  carried  on  in  its  immediate 
locahty  [19].    A  further  notice  of  the  institution  is  given  on  page  789. 

References  (Bishop's  College).— [1]  Jo.,  V.  81,  p.  846;  R.  1818,  p.  76  ;  R.  1822,  p.  167. 
[21  Jo.,  V.  81,  pp.  849-61 ;  R.  1819,  p.  84.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  82,  pp.  77-98 ;  R.  1819,  pp.  86-94. 
MIJ  Jo.,  V.  81,  pp.  849-64,  866,  868,  887,  418;  Jo.,  V.  82,  pp.  18-21,  98-6, 118-9,  806-6; 
R.  1818,  pp.  77-87 ;  R.  1819,  p.  104  ;  R.  1820,  pp.  140,  170a.  [6]  R.  1820,  pp.  189-61 ; 
R.  1821,  p.  146 ;  Jo.,  V.  82, p  806-8,  816-6, 837-40 :  see  also  R.  1826,  pp.  160-1.  [SaTPnv 
ccedingB  on  Formation  of  the  Calcatta  Diocesan  Committee,  1826,  p.  16.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  82, 
pp.  135,  814-6,  885-«,  840;  R.  1819,  pp.  84-6.  [7]  R.  1821,  p.  147.  [8]  pp.  17-21  of  6a 
above ;  Jo.,  V.  88,  pp.  206,  428-36 ;  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  228-7 ;  R.  1821, 
pp.  143-4;  R.  1822,  pp.  166-78;  R.  1826,  pp.  47-9,  140-1;  R.  1827,  pp.  68-9.  [8a]  R. 
1822,  pp.  172-8.    '"  -  --  _      „    _-         ... 

869. 
Jo. 
V. 

Book,  V.  1,  pp.  812-49,"  487-46;  R.  1826,"  pp.  45-«,  49-60",  122-7, 188-9.  [13]  R,  1820, 
pp.  86-94.  [13]  R.  1820,  pp.  182-8 ;  R.  1822,  pp.  182-8  ;  R.  1824,  p.  146 ;  R.  1896,  p.  142 ; 
Report,  1829,  pp.  60-6,  67,  162-6 ;  R.  1882,  pp.  12-16 ;  R.  1888,  p.  60 ;  C.D.C.  Report* 
1829-80,  p.  4;  do.  1880-1,  p.  6;  do.  1882-8,  p.  1;  R.  1886,  p.  87 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  72,  76-«; 
R.  1840,  pp.  78-9  ;  R.  1868,  p.  60 ;  R.  1881,  p.  86.  [14]  R.  1887,  p.  47 ;  R.  1888,  p.  27. 
[16]  R.  1840,  p.  80:  »«»  also  Q.P.  1842,  p.  7.  [16]  R.  1848,  pp.  96-7;  I  M88.,  V.  14, 
pp.  82-8,  246-6 ;  do.  V.  20,  pp.  208,  216,  223,  239,  262 ;  S.C.  Minates,  V.  84,  pp.  28, 84, 82L 
[17]  R.  1870,  pp.  84-6 ;  Jo.,  Jan.  21,  1871.  [18]  I  M88.,  V.  16,  pp.  81-4, 166;  R.  1878, 
p.  19 ;  R.  1879,  p.  24 ;  R.  1880,  pp.  28-6 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  84-6 ;  Jo.,  Oct.  18,  1878 ;  Jo, 
Deo.  19,  1879;  «fo.,  Oct.  16,  1880;  Jo.,  May  21, 1880;  C.D.C.  Report,  1880,  pp.  T-rii. 
[19]  M.F.  1889,  pp.  61-4 ;  R.  1884,  p.  27  ;  R.  1886,  p.  86 ;  R.  1887,  p.  28 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  86-9; 
B.  1889,  p.  86 ;  R.  1890,  p.  80. 

*  The  price  obtained  waa  three  lacs  of  mpeea,  and  the  permanent  WMnatioa  of  th* 
ebapel  and  the  cemetery  for  Uieir  sacred  purpoiee  wm  goannteed. 
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(I.ft)  HowTah  (sometimes  called  **  the  Wapping  "  of  Calcatta) 
(1820-92). — The  establishment  of  Bishop's  College  in  this  neighJ>our- 
hood  (the  first  work  of  the  Society  in  India,  begun  in  1820  [see  p.  474])  led 
to  its  professors  gratuitously  undertaking,  in  1825  or  182G,  tne  service 
of  the  East  India  Company's  chapel  at  Howrah,  which  by  the  departure 
of  Archdeacon  Hawtayne  was  left  without  a  clergyman,  and  to  which 
the  Oovemment  were  then  unable  to  assign  a  resident  chaplain.  This 
timely  act  saved  **  a  respectable  and  highly  interesting  congregation  " 
from  being  ''  scattered  among  different  sectaries  " ;  and  after  a  short 
intermission  (1828)  the  duty  was  re-committed  to  the  clergy  of  the 
CoUege  in  1829.  This  arrangement  proved  **  highly  acceptable  "  to 
tiie  congregation ;  and  the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was 
afterwards  erected,  owed  its  existence  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Bev.  Professor  Holmes  [1].  About  1825  also  a  circle  of  native  schools 
in  the  district  was  transferred  to  the  Society  by  the  S.P.C.E.  [see  p.  478], 
and  placed  under  the  superintendence,  first  of  the  Bev.  W.  Tweddle, 
and,  in  1826,  of  the  Bev.  M.  B.  de  Mello.  The  schools,  six  in  number, 
were  situated  at  Batore,  Seebpore,  Chukerparry,  Howrah,  Sulkea,  and 
Bailee ;  and  by  1830  the  number  of  scholars  had  risen  from  440  to 
652.  In  that  year  a  central  native  English  school  was  established  at 
Howrah ;  and  in  1887  a  building  which  served  as  a  chapel  also  was 
erected  atBoishkotty[2].  The  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  giving 
pice  as  rewards  to  the  scholars  almost  emptied  the  central  school  in 
1882  [8] ;  but  the  work  of  education  generally  revived,  and  the  Howrah 
Schools  have  continued  to  be  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  a  Mission 
whose  progress  in  other  respects  has  been  somewhat  discouraging  [4]. 
In  1832  five  men  and  a  woman  were  baptized  in  the  district,  and 
during  1883-4  thirty-eight  others  were  admitted  to  baptism.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  latter  consisted  of  emigrants  who  had  been  driven  from 
Beebeegunge  (near  Diamond  Harbour)  by  the  inundation  of  1833. 
Before  their  baptism,  which  took  place  in  Bishop's  College  Chapel, 
they  were  twice  examined  by  the  Bishop,  and  at  first  their  conduct 
appeared  "  quite  satisfEUstory  "  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they 
had  previously  resided  at  Serampore  [a  Baptist  centre],  and  ''  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pecuniary  provision  continued  to  them  with  too 
little  consideration  by  Mr.  de  Mello  after  their  first  necessities  had 
been  supplied,"  many  of  them  '*  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  " ; 
and  the  Bev.  J.  Bowter,  who  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Mission 
in  1835,  added  in  1836  that  one  family  asserted  *'  that  they  were 
baptized  with  the  hope  of  receiving  support ;  and  that  imless  "  they 
were  "  paid  "  they  would  "  not  attend  service  "  [5].  Mr.  Bowyer  him- 
self received  several  offers  from  people  wishing  to  become  Christians 
firom  worldly  motives,  and  might  (he  wrote  in  1841)  have  had  "whole 
villages  "  if  he  had  ''  encouraged  them."  In  the  villages  around 
Boishkotty  the  reception  of  Christianity  was  hindered  by  ''violent 
persecution  and  opposition ;  "  but  after  two  years  of  trial  (1836-8)  the 
eaose  gained  ground;  and  in  1845  these  congregations  numbered 
sixty-one  persons,  composed  entirely  of  the  Pode  and  Teore  castes  [6]. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Howrah  Mission  are  of 
the  peasant  class  and  at  work  the  whole  day  has  made  it  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  instruct  them,  and  the  Missionaries  have  had  to 
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resort  to  hoase-to-house  visits  and  to  the  formation  of  classes  and 
the  holding  of  meetings  in  huts  [7]. 

In  1870  the  Bev.  B.  G.  Ghoudhubt,  a  native  in  charge  of  the 
Mission,  described  his  professed  converts  as  demoralised  and  as 
claiming  from  the  Ghurch  work,  free  schools,  gratuities  of  clothing 
and  money,  pensions  for  their  widows,  and  feasts  at  the  great  Ghurch 
season.  Jn  his  opinion  too  much  had  been  done  for  them  in  this 
respect  in  the  past  through  mistaken  kindness  [8] ;  and  probably  this 
partly  accounts  for  the  backiyardness  of  the  convert-s  in  contributing 
to  the  support  of  their  own  Missions  and  schools — a  duty  which  the 
poorer  and  ignoraut  villagers  are  more  ready  to  recognise  than  their 
favoured  brethen  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Howrah  [9]. 

Statibtics,  1899. — ChriBtians,  178 ;  Commanicants,  92 ;  CateohameiiB,  2 ;  ViUages,  9 ; 
Schools,  1 ;  Sdiolars,  197  ;  Clergyman,  1 ;  Lay  agents,  9. 

Be/erences  (Howrah).— [11  R.  1826,  p.  182 ;  R.  1827,  p.  66 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1829-80, 
pp.  6,  18 ;  do.  1841-8,  p.  60.  [3]  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  p.  41 ;  do.  1829-80,  pp.  5,  6,  18,  21, 
24 ;  do.  1886,  pp.  2-4,  17,  21 ;  do.  1887,  pp.  21-2.  [3]  C.D.C.  Report,  1882-8,  p.  17. 
[4]  R.  1886,  p.  89 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1887,  pp.  2-5, 18-28  ;  R.  1878,  p.  66.  [6]  C.D.C.  Report, 
1882-8,  p.  6 ;  do.  1884-6,  pp.  2,  8,  21 ;  do.  1888-4,  pp.  4-7,  81-2.  TO]  C.D.C.  Report,  1887, 
im.  8-6, 18-28  ;  do.  1888-41,  pp.  11-18  ;  do.  184a-6,  pp.  21,  27 ;  Q.P.,  April  1844,  pp.  10, 11. 
[7]  R.  I860,  p.  129 ;  R.  1868,  p.  89 ;  R.  1866,  p.  117 ;  R.  1867,  p.  101.  [8]  R.  1870,  p.  77  ; 
see  also  R.  1875,  p.  14.    [9]  R.  1878,  p.  65  :  see  also  R.  1874,  p.  18. 

(I.c)  Cossipore  (1828-32).— In  July  1822,  the  S.P.C.K.  having  re- 
ported that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  had  applied  for  two  Engli^  Clergy- 
men, principally  for  the  superintendence  of  certain  [S.P.C.K.]  schools  in 
Bengal,  and  that  it  considered  ''  such  appointments  were  in  the  exclu- 
sive province"  of  the  S.P.O.,  the  latter  Society  decided  to  supply  the 
want[l],  and  in  October  1828  the  He  v.  T.  Christian  and  theBev.  W. 
Morton  arrived  at  Calcutta.  After  instruction  from  the  teachers  of 
Bishop's  College,  Mr.  Christian  took  charge  of  the  Cossipore  circle  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Morton  of  the  Tollygunge 
at  the  southern,  the  S.P.C.K.  continuing  to  support  the  schools.  In 
taking  over  the  management  of  these  schools,  and  of  a  thhrd  circle  at 
Howrah  in  1826,  the  newly-formed  local  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.  stated 
that  they  regarded  "  the  native  schools  as  the  most  powerful  engine 
that  could  be  employed  for  the  subversion  of  idolatry.**  The  Cossipore 
circle  consisted  of  four  schools — at  Tallah,  Bumagore,  Chitpore,  and 
Ooturparah — containing  an  average  of  800  boys  belonging  to  "  almost 
every  caste  among  the  Hindoos — from  the  Brahman  to  the  most 
inferior  Sudra " — and  including  also  many  Mahommedans.  Mr. 
Christian  was  transferred  to  Bajmahal  in  1824,  after  which  theschodlSy 
which  had  been  '*  advanced  to  a  most  excellent  sphere  ot  usefolness,'* 
were  temporarily  superintended  successively  by  a  layman,  the 
Bev.  T.  Morton,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Beichardt  (the  latter  vduntarily) 
until  1882,  when,  as  the  local  Committee  could  make  no  permanent 
provision  for  them,  they  were  discontinued  [2].  Bishop  Wilson  of 
Calcutta  soon  after  his  arrival  sought  to  revive  them,  but  apparently 
failed  to  do  so  [8]. 

Beferenees  (CoBsipore). — [1]  Jo.,  V.  88,  p.  880.  [2]  ProoeedingB  on  FomiAtioii  of  tha 
CalcatU  Diooeaan  Committee,  1826,  pp.  28-4;  R.  1824,  pp.  147-9;  R.  18M,  pp.l4S.3; 
jR.  J829'80,  p.  16;   GJ).C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  8-11;   do.  1880-1,  pp.  8,  19;  do.  ISSl-S, 
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pp.  8,  11 ;  B.  1880,  p.  89 ;  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  211,  288-9.    [8]  Jo.,  V.  48, 
p.  842;  B.  1884-6,  p.  182. 


{l.d)  Mariners'  Chnroh,  Calcutta  (1829-81).— The  erection  of  a 
church  in  Calcutta  for  British  sailors  was  promoted  by  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  in  1829-80 ;  and  on  May  16, 1880,  the  "  Mariners' 
Chapel*'  was  opened  and  placed  under  the  Bev.  —  Macqueen,  but 
as  it  did  not  properly  come  within  the  Society's  objects  in  Indda  it 
ceased  to  engage  the  Committee's  attention  about  1831  [1]. 

Beferences,-^]  C.D.C.  Beport,  1829-80,  pp.  7,  8,  18 ;  do.  1880-1,  pp.  7,  8,  80 ;  do. 
1881-2,  p.  7. 


{I,e)  St  SaYiour*8  HiBsion,  Calcutta  (1847-92).— About  1882  an 
Hindustani  Mission  was  set  on  foot  in  Calcutta  by  Archdeacon  Corrie, 
who  brought  with  him  a  few  native  converts  from  the  Upper  Provinces. 
In  1884-5  the  C.M.S.  organised  the  Mission  under  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Thompson.  After  his  departure  in  1842  the  Mission  was  left  five 
years  without  a  head,  and  when  in  1847  It  was  transferred  to  the 
S.P.G.  it  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  Bev.  S.  Slateb,  who  then 
took  charge, 

"  found  a  congregation  assembling  twice  every  Sunday,  at  a  little  house  in 
Wellesley  Street.  The  service  was  performed  by  a  Portuguese  Catechist,  who 
read  the  prayers  in  Hindustani,  but  so  badly  that . . .  many  respectable  people  were 
deterred  from  going  to  church.  The  number  of  attendants  was  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  all  of  Siem  very  poor  and  ignorant— maid-servants,  table-servants,  and 
sweepers." 

During  Mr.  Slater's  ministry  the  church  (begun  in  1841)  was 
completed  and  consecrated  in  1848  under  the  name  of  St.  Saviour's. 
A  congregation  was  soon  gathered,  a  school  opened  [1],  and  when  in 
1850  he  resigned  *'  no  inconsiderable  progress  had  been  made  by  him 
in  the  very  difficult  work  of  dealing  with  Mahometan  minds"  [2]. 
Under  the  Bev.  W.  O'Bbien  Smith  (who  was  sometimes  assisted  by 
another  Missionary,  the  work  proceeded  steadily — not  without  many 
discouragements,  but  still  with  some  appearance  of  success,  souls  being 
gathered  in  by  "  ones  and  twos."  Preaching  to  the  Mahommedans 
and  heathen  at  several  stations,  distribution  of  tracts  in  various 
languages,  discussion  with  the  more  learned  Mussulmans  in  the  publio 
Persian  journals,  and  religious  conversations  with  inquirers,  among 
whom  were  some  Arabian  Jews,  were  the  chief  agencies  employed. 
Mr.  Smith  reported  in  1856  that  he  was  seeking  to  reclaim  also  the 
poorer  class  of  Portuguese  in  Calcutta,  who  were  living  **  uncared  for, 
in  the  lanes  and  gullies  .  .  •  unacquainted  with  even  the  elements  of 
the  faith  they  profess."  Many  of  them  spoke  chiefly  Hindustani. 
Begular  services  were  being  held  also  in  Bengali  [8]. 

In  1868,  having  received  applications  for  baptism  from  Barrackpore 
and  an  invitation  from  a  native  Sergeant-Major — a  Christian — he  visited 
the  station,  and  was  surprised  to  find  over  forty  persons  assembled  in 
that  officer's  quarters,  who  "earnestly  begged"  to  have  a  weekly 
service  in  Urdu  for  the  special  benefit  of  their  families,  ^Yio  didi  no^i 
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understand  English,  though  the  soldiers  themselves  did.    With  the 
consent  of  the  Chaplain  Mr.  Smith  agreed  to  meet  their  wishes  [4]. 

Since  Mr.  Smith's  retirement  in  1871  the  St.  Saviour's  Mission 
has  been  subjected  to  frequent  changes  of  Superintendents  [5].  In 
1883  it  was  brought  into  closer  connection  with  Bishop's  College,  and 
in  the  next  year  work  among  the  Tamils,  which  had  been  begun  in 
1860,  was  revived  by  Mr.  Cornelius,  a  student  of  the  College,  and  this 
branch  was  then  represented  to  be  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
Mission  [6]. 

Statistics,  lS9±—See  p.  482. 


(I./)  Cathedral  Mission  (1856-87).— In  1885  the  Society  became 
possessed  of  a  donation  of  Es.  50,000,  left  by  the  Begum  Sumroo  to 
such  Religious  Society  or  Societies  in  India  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  might  direct.  The  money  was  invested  and  the  interest 
used  for  general  Mission  purposes  in  India  [1]  until  1841,  when,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  having  meanwhile  appealed  for  assistance  in  en- 
dowing a  Dean  and  four  native  Canons  in  connection  with  the  new 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul*  then  being  erected  in  that  city,  the  Society 
devoted  the  fund  to  founding  a  Canonry  to  be  held  by  a  native  priest, 
who,  besides  taking  a  part  in  the  services  of  the  Cathedral,  would  be 
employed  as  a  Missionary  to  the  heathen  living  around  it  [2].  Writing 
in  1842,  the  Bishop  said : — 

"  The  confidence  of  the  Venerable  Society,  ever  since  I  come  out,  is  amongst 
the  warmest  encouragements,  under  Gk)d,  that  have  been  granted  to  my  labouring 
heart.  Nor  is  there  anything  I  more  aim  at,  than  to  merit  the  continuance  of  such 
confidence  in  every  way  in  my  power  "  [3], 

In  1844  the  Bishop  visited  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
His  residence  in  India  had  exceeded  that  of  his  four  predecessors  pat 
together,  and  this,  the  first  occasion  when  an  Anghcan  Bishop  had 
returned  from  the  labours  and  dangers  of  an  Indian  Episcopate,  was 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  an  address  of  congratulation  and  wel- 
come from  the  Society  on  July  28, 1845.  In  his  reply  the  Bifiliop 
said: — 

"  I  consider  the  Society  more  than  ever  a  mighty  instrument,  based  on  the 
footing  of  our  National  Church,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Christ — liable  of  course 
to  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  measure  of  its  zeal,  wisdom  and  success,  aa  all 
great  and  wide-spread  institutions  in  this  dark  and  miserable  world  of  sin  and 
imperfection  are— but  having  in  it  the  elements  of  unlimited  spiritual  good,  and 
placed  now,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  in  a  most  momentous  and  hopefol  position  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  our  destitute  Colonies,  and  for  the  oonveraion  of  the 
heathen  world. 

•  ••••••••» 

"  And  I  may  venture  to  assure  this  Society  that  the  progress  of  religions  principle 
in  India  during  the  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  since  the  erection  of  the  See,  is 

*  The  old  Cathedral  wa»  the  Church  ol  81.  John. 
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ahnost  incredible.  The  character  of  the  Clergy  has  been  raised ;'  a  mild  Episcopal 
Church  discipline  has  been  effectually  established  ;  the  disposition  of  our  Indian 
rulers  towards  Christianity  has  been  rendered  more  favourable ;  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  become  purer  ; 
the  institution  of  holy  matrimony  far  more  honoured;  the  Lord's-day  better 
sanctified  ;  the  number  of  Chaplains  and  Missionaries  increased  ten-fold ;  churches 
multiphed,  perhaps,  twenty-fold  ;  the  general  esteem  for  the  pious  and  consistent 
Ministers  and  Missionaries  of  Christ  is  higher ;  the  attendance  on  public  worship 
more  numerous  and  punctual ;  and  the  reverence  for  the  old-established  and 
scriptural  Liturgy,  offices,  and  usages  of  our  Protestant  Church,  as  laid  down  by 
our  first  Reformers,  more  enlightened  and  influential.  ...  I  may  be  expected  to 
dwell  for  an  instant  on  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  Calcutta.  ...  If  nothing  else 
bad  been  done  in  India,  I  should  bless  God  for  this  ;  and  to  Him  would  ascribe  the 
entire  praise.  I  need  not  repeat  my  gratitude  for  the  magnitude  of  the  Society's 
.grant.  It  is  chiefly  designed  for  a  Cathedral  Missionary  Establishment  for  six  or 
more  canons,  to  be  supported  by  its  own  endowments,  and  to  stand,  if  it  please 
Ood,  as  '  a  pillar  on  the  border  of  the  land,'  when  the  English  shall  have  quitted, 
if  ever  they  should  quit,  India.  .  .  .  The  safety  of  our  beloved  country  may  also  be 
assured  by  the  decided  and  wise  course  of  this  great  Society  in  the  present 
«mergency.  Ood  looks  on  nations  collectively.  If  governors  themselves  are  back- 
-ward  in  their  duties  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  possible  that  the  efforts  of  such 
institutions  as  this,  with  our  honoured  Archbishops  and  Bishops  at  its  head,  may 
in  some  measure  repair  the  defect  "  [4]. 

The  new  Cathedral  was  consecrated  on  October  8,  1847,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1889.  "  The 
ultimate  and  leading  design  "  in  its  erection  and  endowment  was  ''  the 
^stabhshment  of  a  body  of  Missionary  Clergy,  who  might  devote  them- 
fielves  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Heathen  and  Mahommedans  "  in 
Oalcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  *'  and  gradually  .  .  .  gather  out  from 
among  them  a  native  Christian  flock."  In  accordance  with  this  design 
the  **  Cathedral  Mission  "  was  begun  in  April  1850  [5] ;  and  in  1856 
Mr.  H.  H.  Sandely  a  native  who  had  been  for  some  time  labouring  as  a 
catechist,  was  ordained  and  placed  on  the  Endowment  Fund  in  conr 
nection  with  the  Society  [G]. 

In  this  position  he  remained  for  81  years,  occupying  his  time  in 
ministering  to  a  Bengali  congregation  in  the  Cathedral,  in  preaching 
to,  and  holding  discussions  with,  the  heathen  and  other  non-Christians 
in  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  estab- 
lishing and  superintending  native  schools,  and  generally  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  On  Dr.  Milman  becoming  Bishop  in  1867, 
the  objectionable  custom  of  assigning  one  of  the  transepts,  instead  of 
the  body  of  the  Cathedral,  to  the  Bengali  congregation  was  aboHshed, 
and  their  gratification  at  the  removal  of  the  distinction  between  them 
and  English  Christians  was  shared  by  educated  Hindoos  [7]. 

Among  the  latter  class  also,  the  majority  of  whom  were  inclined  to 
if  not  actually  identified  with  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  some  progress  was 
made,  though  their  readiness  to  discard  their  hereditary  superstitious 
belief  scarody  carried  them  beyond  Deism.  As  a  body  they  are  '*  not 
&r  from  infidelity**  (Mr.  Sandel  wrote  in  1872) ;  "they  shew  no 
signs  of  practical  personal  religion."  But  as  ''  the  present  is  an  age 
of  transition  among  the  Hindoos  .  .  .  there  is  all  the  more  urgent  need 
of  impressing  this  upon  them."  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  fields  of  Missionary  labour  in  the  present 
day.  Some  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  admired  Jesus  and  regarded  Him 
as  the  greatest  Beformer  of  the  World  [8]. 

w 
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Though  the  native  Christians  were  slow  to  learn  the  duty  of 
regularly  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  religion,  their  oflferings  in 
1871  not  only  defrayed  local  expenses,  but  admitted  of  a  '*  first  dona- 
tion*' of  Es.80  for  Missionary  work  elsewhere — a  sum  which  was 
increased  four-fold  in  1874  [9], 

In  1878  a  member  of  the  congregation  set  apart  a  room  in  his 
house  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  his  family  and  the  Christians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  defrayed  all  expenses  connected  with  its  mainte- 
nance [10]. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Sandel,  with  the  aid  of 
friends,  both  European  and  Bengali,  secured  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  Bhowanipore,  a  suburb  where  most  of  his  congregation  resided ; 
and  at  his  death  in  1887  he  left  Es.12,000  which  had  been  collected  by 
him  as  an  endowment  for  the  church — a  feature  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  missions  in  Lower  Bengal  [11]. 

By  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Mission 
Endowment  (the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta),  the  Cathedral 
Mission  ceased  in  1887  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Society  [12J, 
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(n.)  TOLLYGITNGE,  1823-92. 

In  1822  the  Society  undertook  to  provide  clergymen  to  super- 
intend some  schools  in  Lower  Bengal  which  had  been  established  by 
the  S.P.C.K.,  and  towards  the  end  of  1828  the  Ilev.  W.  Mobton 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Tollygunge  circle  [1].  A  hoase 
was  purchased  at  Tollygunge  from  Mr.  Hill,  a  dissenting  Missionary, 
who  had  built  it  in  1822  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Missioii^ 
but  had  relinquished  the  station,  and  Mr.  Morton  continued  in  tiie 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  seven  in  number  (viz.  Tollygunge^ 
Ballygunge,  Bhowanipore,  Callyghaut  (or  Kali  Ghat),  Pootoory,  Goria, 
and  Birrel),  and  containing  an  average  of  600  native  boys,  until  his 
removal  to  Chinsurah  about  1825  [2].  The  work  was  taken  up  by  the 
Bev.  W.  TwEDDLE,  whose  happy  temper  and  good  nature  greatly 
contributed  to  his  success.  In  1829  Mr.  D.  Jones,  of  Bishop's  College, 
was  appointed  catechist,  and  an  English  school  was  added  to  uie 
central  one  at  Kali  Ghat  [8].  This  place  was  then  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  superstition  in  Bengal,  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Kali 
there  being  frequented  by  Brahmans  and  other  worshippers  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  India,  and  a  daily  service  of  offerings  and 
B&cri&ces   was  carried  on,  at  a  cost  estimated  to  amount  to  £000 
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monthly.  Mahommedans  had  been  known  to  take  a  part  in  them, 
and  rich  gifts  being  presented  from  time  to  time  by  wealthy  Hindoos, 
the  proprietors  of  the  temple  (embracing  thirty  families)  were  rapidly 
enriched  [4]. 

In  1830  two  young  men  from  Sulkeah,  a  village  20  miles  south  of 
Tollygunge,  called  to  make  inquiries  about  Christianity,  and  after 
probation  were  baptized.  Others,  encouraged  by  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Tweddle  to  Sulkeah,  came  forward  desiring  baptism,  some  bringing 
and  deUvering  up  their  images.  (On  the  appointment  of  the  Eev.  J. 
Bo\VYER  to  Barripore  in  1833  {see  p.  48G)  Sulkeah  was  transferred  to  his 
care.)  From  Janjera  (8  miles  south  of  Tollygunge)  a  man  attended 
for  instruction,  and  returning  to  his  village  announced  to  his  family 
his  intention  of  giving  up  caste  and  embracing  Christianity.  They 
excluded  him  from  their  circle,  but  at  his  request  the  Missionaries 
visited  Janjera  and  a  school  was  opened  at  his  house.  The  villagers 
then  cast  out  of  their  communion  his  whole  family,  who  eventually 
embraced  Christianity.  As  the  numbers  began  to  increase,  a  cottage 
in  the  village  was  appropriated  for  service  and  a  school  was  opened^ 
In  all  twenty-five  persons  were  baptized  in  1830,  six  from  Sulkeah 
in  April  and  nineteen  from  Janjera  and  Devipore  in  October  and 
December.  They  were  mostly  of  the  poad  and  teer  castes,  and 
renounced  caste  and  idolatry  for  some  time  previous  to  baptism  [5]. 

The  work  so  increased  that  during  the  next  two  years  the  Rev.  J. 
BowiER  was  sent  to  assist  in  instructing  the  converts,  but  in 
December  1832  Mr.  Tweddle  died  of  jungle  fever  caught  at  Janjera 
while  attending  to  the  building  of  a  new  chapel.  The  Rev.  M.  R.  db 
Mello  supcrintencled  the  Mission  until  June  1833,  when  Mr.  Jones 
was  ordained  and  placed  in  full  charge.  In  January  of  that  year  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  attended  by  the  Principal  of  Bishop's  College  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  local  Committee  at  Calcutta,  visited  Janjera, 
examined  several  of  the  converts,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere*^ 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  a  Christian  body  in  a  heathen  village,  and  the 
scene  was  witnessed  by  all  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
"  Never  was  I  more  charmed"  (he  wrote)  "than  with  examining  for  my- 
self the  native  converts,  and  addressing  to  them  an  episcopal  exhorta- 
tion." He  also  visited  some  of  the  native  houses.  The  people  were 
a  rude  and  mostly  "an  unlettered  population,"  constantly  engaged 
in  manual  labour,  and  subsisting  principally  by  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Of  the  baptized,  then  numbering  seventy-nine,  fifty-three  were  con- 
firmed in  Calcutta  Cathedral  in  the  following  April  [G].  In  1834  the 
Bishop  again  visited  the  Mission  and  himself  baptized  five  natives. 
The  general  conduct  of  the  Christians  was  good.  At  the  request  of 
many  of  them  a  granary  was  erected  near  their  chapel,  to  which 
those  that  had  land  contributed  the  firstfruits  of  their  harvest  for  the 
relief  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  were  in  distress. 

Though  no  perceptible  fruit  in  the  way  of  actual  conversion  had  yet 
resulted  from  the  Mission  Schools  in  Calcutta  neighbourhood,  not 
even  in  Tollygunge,  where  the  Society's  efforts  had  been  most  sue- 
cessfdl,  this  agency  was  still  regarded  as  highly  serviceable  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  was  great,  and  iu  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  \\xsi^ 
their  management  was  (in  the  words  of   the  GaVeuUd.  CoTCL\m\»VA^ 
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<'  of  necessity  in  a  great  measure  entrusted  to  heathen  teachers  ...  a 
serious  drawoack  upon  their  utility  *'  [7]. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  disadvantages  the  Mission  steadily 
progressed.    The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wrote  in  1836  : — 

'*  There  is  no  second  example  at  present  of  the  rapid  and  solid  spread  of  our 
healing  faith,  to  he  compared  with  that  under  Mr.  Jones.  The  scenes  of  his 
success  are  small,  lone,  agricultural  villages,  where  there  are  no  Brahmins,  no 
heathen  temples,  no  Zemindars — none  of  those  obstacles  to  the  voice  and  call  of 
truth  in  the  conscience,  which  most  other  places  present;  where  caste,  more- 
over, is  little  regarded,  and  where  in  a  very  short  time  the  numbers  will  be  on  the 
side  of  Christianity.  The  magistrate  also  is  a  friend  to  the  Religion  whose  name 
he  bears,  and  will  not  allow  the  Christian  to  be  oppressed  because  of  his  conver- 
sion to  that  doctrine.  I  speak  with  caution,  and  ever  remembering  that  the  work 
is  in  far  higher  hands  than  ours,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  how  rapidly  things 
may  fall  back.  But  I  have  been  narrowly  watching  the  case  for  three  years — I 
have  been  over  to  the  villages  repeatedly — I  admonish  the  Missionaries  whenever 
I  meet  them — I  examine  and  catechise  them  with  all  the  scrutiny  I  can  master, 
and  I  am  persuaded  the  work  is  genuine  "  [S]. 

In  1887  a  temple  of  Shiva  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  two 
chief  converts  of  the  village  of  Sojenaberrea,  and  being  converted  into 
a  chapel  "  those  walls  which  formerly  rung  with  the  licentious  songs 
of  Krishna"  soon  resounded  with  Christian  hymns.  In  1840  there 
were  many  baptisms,  and  Mr.  Jones  described  his  charge  as  a  Church 
<5onsisting  of  nearly  1,000  members  (scattered  over  forty  different 
villages),  500  being  baptized  and  100  being  communicants,  and  the 
remainder  under  instruction.  The  conduct  of  the  baptized  generally 
was  satisfactory,  but  among  the  catechumens  were  numbers  who  came 
forward  '*  with  motives  not  strictly  pure  and  with  mistaken  notions  of 
Christianity.**  Thus  at  Bajarampore  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction  in  1835,  but  failing 
to  gain  expected  worldly  advantages  they  openly  relapsed,  and  in 
1887  again  sought  admission  as  catechumens— not,  it  was  beUeved,  from 
pure  motives. 

In  case  of  ** notorious  and  flagrant  crimes**  it  was  Mr.  Jones' 
custom  **  to  make  the  dehnquents  stand  in  a  conspicuous  place  during 
the  whole  of  the  service,  partly  to  put  them  to  open  shame,  and  partly 
to  deter  others  from  the  contagion.**  Attached  to  the  Mission  were 
chapels  at  Tollygimge,  Janjera,  Eagapore,  and  Sojenaberrea,  also 
buildings  used  for  instruction  and  service  in  four  other  villages  [9]. 

Mr.  Jones  continued  without  intermission  to  labour  faithfully  and 
patiently  for  another  thirteen  years.  At  his  death  in  1858  he  left 
behind  him  ''  a  goodly  band  of  470  communicants,  1,081  baptized  con- 
verts, and  609  catechumens,**  where  on  taking  charge  twenty  years 
before  there  were  only  6G  baptized  converts  [10]. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with  equal  zeal  and  energy  by  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Driberg,  from  1854  to  his  death  in  1871  [11],  but  the  history  of 
the  Mission  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  one  of  stagnation  and 
retrogression  rather  than  of  continued  progress.  At  no  time  has  the 
staff  been  adequate  to  cope  with  the  task  before  them,  and  vigorous 
evangelistic  work  has  been  almost  out  of  the  question  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  existing  converts,  who  in  their  state  of  miserable 
ignorance  [12]  have  had  to  be  guarded,  not  only  from  relapsing  into 
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heathenism,  but  al^o  against  the  aggressions,  at  one  time,  as  in  1858, 
of  Mormons,  and  subsequently  of  Romanists  and  others  [13].  Between 
1864  and  1867  the  Mission  suffered  also  from  storms,  every  bungalow, 
church,  and  school  being  destroyed  in  the  former  year  [14].  In  1866 
special  efforts  were  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  native 

Eastors  to  work  under  the  European  Missionary — a  long-felt  want  [15] ; 
ut  although  the  object  has  since  1874  been  partly  achieved   [16], 
the  Mission  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  [17]. 

Statistics,  1892.— See  p.  490. 

Referejtcea  (Tollygunge). — [1]  Proceedings  on  Formation  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan 
Committee,  1826,  pp.  24-5.  [2J  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  13,  14 ;  do.  1829-80,  p.  24 ; 
R.  1840,  p.  82.  [8]  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  18,  14 ;  do.  1829-80,  p.  8 ;  R.  1840,  pp.  82-8. 
[4]  C.D.C.  Report,  1832-8,  pp.  2,  8 ;  R.  1833,  p.  51.  [5]  C.D.C.  Report,  1830-1,  pp.  6,  6 
24-6 ;  R.  1834-5,  p.  34 ;  R.  1840,  pp.  83-4.  [6]  C.D.C.  Report,  1831-2,  pp.  5,  6,  15 ;  do. 
1832-3,  pp.  2,  6, 13-17 ;  do.  1838-4,  p.  26 ;  R.  1833,  pp.  51-2 ;  R.  1840,  pp.  84-5.     [7]  C.D.C. 


pp.  145-«;  R.  1862,  pp.  139,  143;  R.  1866,  p.  117;  R.  1871,  pp.  94-5;  R.  1872» 
p.  59.  [13]  R.  1853,  p.  61 ;  R.  1875,  p.  13 ;  R.  1878,  p.  20 ;  R.  1880,  p.  80.  [14]  B. 
1864,  p.  105 ;  R.  1868,  p.  86.  [15]  R.  1858,  p.  91 ;  R.  1863-4,  p.  95  ;  Jo.,  Nov.  16, 1866; 
R.  1871,  p.  95.  [16]  R.  1874,  pp.  11,  12;  R.  1875,  pp.  12,  13;  R.  1885,  p.  25. 
[17]  R.  1884,  p.  27. 


(in.)  STJHDERBITNS  District  (Barripore,  Mograhat,  Ac),  1829-92. 

The  village  of  Barripore  is  situated  sixteen  miles  south  of  Calcutta. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  civil  station,  and  numbered  among  its  residents  a 
collector,  salt  agent,  and  medical  man  ;  but  about  1880  these  officers 
were  removed  and  the  place  resumed  its  village-like  aspect  [IJ.  The 
district  lies  amidst  a  most  unwholesome  and  swampy  country,  shut 
oat. from  European  society,  and  for  one  half  of  the  year  the  various 
villages  can  only  be  reached  in  saltees,  or  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 

Sunted  across  the  flooded  fields,  and  under  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun, 
ome  parts  are  infested  with  tigers.  The  land  is  so  impregnated  with 
salt  that  the  people  in  the  hot  season  are  forced  to  procure  water 
from  a  distance  [2],  and  even  the  crops  of  rice  will  not  grow  well 
upon  it. 

In  1820  Mr.  Plowden,  the  salt  agent,  opened  the  first  school  at 
Barripore,  which  he  superintended  and  supported  until  his  removal 
from  the  place,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Society's 
local  Committee  at  Calcutta  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Missionary  at  Tollygunge,  twelve  miles  from  Barripore.  This 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  Missionary 
operations  in  the  Barripore  district.  But  it  was  not  until  1829  that 
any  direct  measures  were  taken.  In  that  year  two  or  three  families 
from  Salkeah  appUed  to  the  Serampore  [Baptist]  Missionaries  for 
Christian  instruction,  but  finding  that  distance  precluded  the  hope  of 
any  regular  pastoral  visit,  they  requested  the  Society's  Missionary 
at  Tollygunge  (twenty  miles  from  Sulkeah)  to  take  charge  of  them, 
having  been  introduced  to  him  through  the  master  of  the  Gurzea 
school.  The  applicants,  who  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  brought  with 
them  some  of  ttieir  idols,  were  favourably  received ;  two  of  them.'^^K^ 
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baptized  in  1830  by  the  ReV.  W.  Tweddle,  and  he  or  his  catechist, 
Mr.  p.  Jones,  for  a  time  regularly  visited  Sulkeah,  generally  vid 
Barripore,  wliere,  in  examining  the  school,  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  explaining  to  the  heathen  listeners  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
religion.  Each  visit  occupied  two  or  three  days,  and  a  deserted 
cutchery  afforded  shelter  to  the  Missionai-y.  Joynagar  and  Mograhat 
were  also  visited  by  Mr.  Tweddle  in  July  1830,  when  many  expressed 
a.  desire  to  hear  and  receive  the  Word,  and  delivered  up  specimens  of 
their  gods.  As  the  work  grew  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tollygunge,  the  visits  to  Barripore  district  became  less  frequent,  and 
the  Sulkeah  Christians  were  obliged  to  go  eight  miles  to  Andermanic 
for  service,  where,  in  consequence  of  an  accession  of  several  families, 
Mr.  Tweddle  had  built  a  chapel.  In  June  1883  Barripore  was 
made  the  centre  of  a  separate  Mission,  having  Andermanic  and  Sulkeah 
attached,  and  the  Eev.  J.  Bowyer  was  placed  in  charge;  but  in 
January  1834  he  was  driven  from  his  post  by  illness,  and  Barripore 
was  re-miited  to  Tollygunge  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Jones 
and  Catechist  C.  E.  Driberg.  They,  however,  could  devote  little 
time  to  Barripore  district,  and  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  Sulkeah 
Christians  was  to  place  a  native  catechist  there.  Moreover  a  storm 
in  1833,  followed  by  an  inundation  of  the  ^ea,  had  flooded  the  whole 
country  south  of  Calcutta.  The  huts  of  the  natives  and  their  rice 
crops  shared  a  common  ruin  ;  and  they  were  preser\ed  from  starvation 
and  from  begging  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  like  hundreds  of  their 
heathen  neighbours,  by  the  kindness  of  a  Mr.  R.  S.  Homfray.  During 
the  distress,  this  gentleman  came  to  reside  at  Barripore  as  assistant  to 
the  salt  agent ;  and  collecting  many  of  the  Christians  together  he 
gave  them  work  in  his  own  grounds,  and  when  the  inundation  had 
partially  passed  away  he  furnished  them  with  paddy  seed  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  villages.  Ever  ready  to  promote  the  Mission,  Mr. 
Homfray  put  the  Morning  Prayers  of  the  Church  into  Bengali  in 
Roman  characters,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Missionaries  he  used  to 
assemble  the  Christians  in  his  study  for  prayers. 

In  1835  Mr.  C.  E.  Driberg  was  ordained  and  placed  at  Barripore. 
On  arriving  he  found  a  dissenting  Missionary  there ;  but  this  gentle- 
man having  obtained  a  secular  appointment  imder  Government,  soon 
left.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Moore  (appointed  Catechist  in  1886 
and  ordained  in  1839)  daily  service  was  begun  at  Barripore  in  a  small 
room  formerly  used  as  the  salt  ofBce  ;  a  chapel  was  built  at  Sulkeah 
on  ground  given  by  a  native  convert ;  schools  were  established  in 
several  villages  (one  at  Kalipore  being  built  at  the  entire  expense  of  a 
native  Christian  in  1837) ;  and  the  work  was  so  organised  and  developed 
that  at  the  end  of  1845  the  Mission  comprised  eight  circles,  extending 
forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Altabcrriea  in  the  north  and  to  Eharri 
in  the  south,  and  containing  fifty-four  villages,  occupied  by  1,448 
converts  and  catechumens,  two  puckha  churches,  and  many  tnatched 
places  of  worship.  At  all  the  principal  villages  native  readers  were 
stationed  to  teach  the  Christians  and  assemble  them  for  prayers. 

The  Missionaries  had  had  their  **  full  share  *'  of  "  diffienltieSv 
discouragements,  and  opposition.*' 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Driberg  were  hemmed  m  the 
obapel  at  Andermanic  by  a  gang  of  heathen  armed  with  clxibs,  led  on 
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1)7  an  apostate  Christian,  and  had  to  stand  a  siege  of  over  two  hours, 
terminated  happily  by  the  arrival  of  the  police.  At  another  time,  when 
a  Brahmin  of  high  caste  had  been  converted,  the  Mission-house  was 
beset  for  two  days  by  large  parties  of  heathen,  mstigated  by  the 
Zemindar ;  and  at  night  the  huts  of  several  Christians  were  reduced 
to  ashes — an  attempt  to  burn  the  school  having  proved  abortive. 

But  these  ebulUtions  (added  Mr.  Driberg)  were  only  exhibited  when 
any  circumstance  of  great  excitement  occurred,  and  even  then  the 
storms  of  passion  soon  subsided  and  were  followed  by  a  strong  and 
favourable  reaction ;  for  in  general  the  feeling  towards  the  Missionary 
was  anything  but  hostile,  specially  among  the  ryots,  who  for  the  most 
part  appeared  to  feel  his  presence  as  some  sort  of  protection  and 
security  against  their  Zemindars,  who  in  turn  were  fearful  of  exposure. 
Moreover  the  Brahmins  and  others  of  the  better  class,  though  they 
looked  with  an  eye  of  illwill  and  envy  at  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  join  in  any  operations  against 
him,  were  aUve  enough  to  their  own  interests  in  seeking  the  benefits 
of  EngUsh  education  at  his  hands. 

On  taking  charge,  Mr.  Driberg  sought  to  obtain  a  piece  of  ground  for 
a  Christian  burial-place.  For  some  time  nobody  would  give  him  any 
for  love  or  money,  and  when  at  last  he  found  a  man  anxious  to  dispose 
of  a  plot  to  meet  a  financial  difticulty,  double  the  full  value  was 
exacted. 

In  1886-7  Mr.  Homfray  purchased  a  small  estate  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Barripore,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  village  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  native  Christians  fleeing 
from  the  oppression  of  their  Zemindars.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it  became  **  a  very  pleasing  Christian  colony,"  living  in  a  happy  way, 
firee  from  apprehension  of  oppression,  and  ministered  to  in  a  chapel 
built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Homfray,  who  also  gave  the  Mission 
18  biggahs  of  land.  After  Mr.  Homfray's  death  this  village,  known 
as  "Mogra  (Homfray's),"  or  **  Bon  Mogra,"  was  sold  to  the  heathen 
Zemindar,  and  some  of  the  Christians  removed. 

During  1837-8  the  whole  of  the  families  residing  at  Berealle  in 
Mogra-hat  renounced  caste  and  sought  Christian  instruction.  But 
^'a  fierce  persecution"  was  raised  against  them  by  the  adjoining 
Mahommedan  Zemindar,  and  to  prevent  their  ejection  the  Society 
purchased  the  hamlet  for  Bs.9o,  and  thus  was  secured  the  foundation 
of  the  Mission-station  of  Mograhat. 

In  February  1842  the  first  confirmation  at  Barripore  was  held  in 
the  temporary  church,  when  103  candidates  were  confirmed.  During 
the  next  four  years  substantial  and  beautiful  permanent  churches  were 
erected  at  these  two  stations — that  of  St.  Peter's,  Barripore  (opened 
May  6,  1845),  being  consecrated  on  November  30,  1846,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  Mograhat,  on  the  following  day — both  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madras,  who  also  confirmed  eighty  candidates,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  reality  of  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

The  church  at  Mograhat  was  designed  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Dbibebo, 
and  much  of  the  building  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Every 
ounce  of  lime,  and  sand,  and  paint,  and  every  inch  of  timber,  had  to 
be  transported  from  Calcutta,  thirty  miles  distant.  A  tower  was  added 
in  order  to  affcnrd  a  residence  for  the  Catechist.    How  nece.%^Ar<]  ^«& 
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the  provision  of  suitable  churches,  decently  furnished,  will  be  gathered 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Driberg  in  1841.  Of  the 
building  used  as  a  church  at  Barripore,  he  said :  '*  There  is  no  font,.'* 
and  added :  *'  but  this  is  a  general  evil ;  there  is  not  one  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  .  .  .  Society's  Missions  in  Bengal."  A  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new  churches  was  raised  in  India. 

Besides  the  labours  of  the  resident  Missionaries,  the  Bev.  A.  Street, 
the  Society's  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  had  done  much  to  bring  the  two 
Mission  stations  into  a  ''  flourishing  condition."  Since  the  Eev.  G.  E. 
Driberg  had  been  Missionary,  there  had  been  only  one  case  of  apostasy. 
At  Mograhat,  when  some  years  before  a  hurricane  had  swept  away  the 
village  and  left  its  inhabitants  destitute,  the  native  landowners,  who 
were  pressing  them  for  payment  of  rent,  offered  to  remit  a  year's  rent 
if  they  would  abjure  Christianity.  But  the  people  preferred  to  risk 
utter  destitution  rather  than  yield ;  and  the  Sulkeah  Christians,  hearing 
of  this,  collected  Bs.60  for  their  relief.  The  brethren  at  Sulkeah 
were  distinguished  for  their  steadfastness  and  charity,  and  it  was 
recorded  of  them  in  1841  that,  as  they  were  the  first  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion,  so  are  they  *'  always  foremost  in  every  good 
work." 

During  the  Bishop's  tour  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jugganath,  the 
most  sacred  and  interesting  spot  in  the  world  to  the  Hindu,  after 
Benares.  The  temple,  said  to  be  800  years  old,  consists  of  one  very 
lofty  dome  of  a  singular  form,  surrounded  by  other  buildings  of 
different  shape  and  height.  All  access  to  the  interior  is  forbidden  to 
Christians.  At  the  festival  of  the  Buth  or  Car,  held  in  June,  the 
number  of  visitors  varied  from  80,000  to  100,000,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
being  women.  It  was  still  the  custom  at  the  period  of  the  Bishop's 
visit  for  the  car  to  be  dragged  forth,  but  no  compulsion  was  used^ 
except  that  of  religious  fanaticism,  to  induce  the  votaries  to  draw  it;  and 
the  former  practice  of  persons  casting  themselves  down  to  be  crushed 
to  death  under  the  huge  wheels  had  long  been  unknown.  The  hideous 
idol,  shut  up  in  the  temple,  is  made  of  wood,  and  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  on  which  occasion  the  substance  imagined  to  contain  the 
Deity  was  removed  by  a  Brahman  from  the  old  and  placed  within  the 
breast  of  the  new  idol ;  and  it  was  a  legendary  beUef  that  the  Brahman 
thus  employed  always  died  within  the  year.  The  number  of  deaths 
among  the  pilgrims  during  the  festival  of  the  Buth  was  700  in  1848. 
The  Pilgrim  Tax  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
continued  by  the  British  Government  from  1803  to  1840,  when  it  was 
aboHshed,  but  the  Government  still  contributed  annually  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  temple  [8]. 

In  1846  the  Mission  was  divided  into  three  circles,  the  most  populous 
and  northern  part  remaining  under  the  Bev.  G.  E.  Driberg  ;  the 
central,  ''Mograhat,"  being  assigned  to  the  Bev.  J.  O.  DRiesBa; 
•*  Barripore  South  "  to  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Moore  [4].  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  subject  to  interruption,  and  the  growing  wants  of  the 
Christian  congregations  demanded  so  much  attention  as  to  leave 
little  time  for  preaching  to  the  heathen  [5].  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Society's  Jubilee  in  1852  nearly  900  native  converts  met  at  Barripcurey 
the  Missionaries  and  chief  men  among  them  walking  in  procession,  to 
ebttTch,  singing  as  they  went.    It  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  &oft 
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of  the  Hindu  becomes  brighter  and  more  intelligent  after  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  quiet  and  cheerful  behaviour  of  the 
Christians  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  clamour  and  wrangling  common 
to  native  assemblages.  The  Europeans  present  were  gratified  and 
edified  by  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  In  the  words  of  the 
Report  of  1862  :— 

"  Many,  after  this  spectacle,  must  have  felt  that  the  work  of  Missions  was  a  mora 
real  and  hopeful  thing  than  they  could  have  conceived  from  reports,  and  must 
have  been  encouraged  by  what  they  had  seen  of  its  results  to  assist,  with  not 
perhaps  greater  faith,  but  with  greater  cordiality,  in  its  promotion. 

**  The  sight  of  so  many  hundreds  rescued  from  heathenism  might  well  rftise 
in  us  serious  misgivings  as  to  our  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  right  way ''  [6]. 

In  the  next  year  some  Mormonites  visited  the  district  and  succeeded 
in  deluding  some  to  adopt  their  abominable  system.  The  Christians 
generally,  and  even  the  well-disposed  heathen,  were  however  disgusted 
with  the  sinful  practices  of  the  new  teachers  [7]. 

Failure  also  attended  an  attempt  made  in  1854  to  introduce 
caste  prejudices  among  the  Christians  [8],  but  in  1867  fresh 
difficulties  arose  on  this  head  [9],  and  in  1869  several  of  the  Mograhat 
Christians  *' joined  the  Baptists,  avowedly  in  the  hope  of  getting 
money  "  [10]. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  Mission  has  suffered  serious 
reverses,  arising  chiefly  from  a  lack  of  proper  supervision.  The 
European  Missionaries  have  been  numerically  weak,  and  their 
power  for  good  has  been  much  lessened  by  the  confessed  inefficiency 
of  the  native  catechists  and  readers  employed.      Thus  the  people 

.  have  remained  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance  and  partial 
neglect,  and  many  have  been  drawn  away  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  other  bodies.  To  superintend  Christians  scattered  in  75  villages 
over  a  large  extent  of  country  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
man ;  and  the  Bev.  W.  Drew,  who  did  his  best  to  grapple  with  the 
task,  reported  in  1875-6  that  the  Mission  was  '*  perceptibly  melting^ 
away,"  an  active  Jesuit  Missionary  having  some  time  before  formed 
a  settlement  at  Kharri,  and  his  influence  had  so  extended  that  there  was 
now  "  a  recognised  community,  with  a  staff   of   officers,   in  almost 

.  every  one  of  the  stations.''  In  some  places  two- thirds  of  the  converts 
had  gone  over,  in  others,  one-half.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  intruder 
was  to  lavish  money  freely  for  the  relief  of  all  immediate  wants,  and 
next  to  purchase  landed  property,  on  which  people  would  be  induced 
to  settle  by  the  offer  of  protection  and  easier  terms  than  those  offered 

.  by  the  Zemindars. 

The  Society  has  made  strenuous  and  prolonged  efforts  to  revive, 

.  build  up,  and  extend  the  weak  and  struggUng  Church  in  the  Barripore 
district ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  disappointment  and  despair  there 
are  at  last  increasing  signs  of  hope  and  encouragement. 

Local  Church  Councils,  instituted  in  1882,  have  helped  to  awaken 
interest  and  zeal ;  and  from  a  movement  set  on  foot  at  the  meeting  of 
the  District  Church  Council  in  1891  there  is  now  a  prospect  that  the 
native  converts  will  eventually  contribute  according  to  their  means  to 

.  the  support  of  their  reUgion — a  duty  hitherto  much  neglected. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  means  it  was  necessary  in  1888  to  ^xA^As^^svt 
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to  secure  the  administration  of  the  Mission  by  a  native  clergy- 
man ;  but  this  plan  has  ''  proved  a  failure/'  and  it  is  evident  that  if  anj 
permanent  improvement  is  to  be  effected,  not  only  must  the  native  staff 
be  strengthened,  but  the  management  of  the  whole  must  again  be 
«en trusted  to  resident  European  Missionaries.  To  obtain  men  qualified 
for  this  arduous  task  is  not  an  easy  matter  ;  and  meanwhile  (1890-92) 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work  is  being 
rendered  by  the  Eev.  H.  Whitehead,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  and  by  members  of  the  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta  [11]. 

Statistics,  1892  (for  Tollygunge  and  Sunderbuns,  pp.  482-90). — Christians,  3,455 ; 
'Catechumen s,  1,484 ;  Communicants,  88  ;  Villages,  81 ;  Schools,  25  ;  Scholars,  719 ; 
•Clergymen,  2 ;  Lay  Agents,  45. 
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4o.  1837,  pp.  10-13,  34-5 ;  do.  1838-41,  pp.  2,  3,  31-44  ;  do.  1841-3,  pp.  5,  6,  33  (and  State- 
ment of  Rev.  A.  W.  Street,  Oct.  14,  1842,  appended  to  C.D.C.  Report,  1841-3,  p.  79) ; 
C.D.C.  Report,  1843-4,  pp.  4-9,  87 ;  do.  1845-0,  pp.  18-20,  28,  29  ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Driberg's 
Narrative  of  Barripur  Mission,  1845 ;  R.  1834-5,  p.  35 ;  R.  1836,  p.  38 ;  R  1888, 
pp.  67-76 ;  R.  1840,  pp.  83-8 ;  R.  1842,  pp.  75-82 ;  R.  1843,  p.  42 ;  R.  1844,  p.  80 ; 
Jo.,  V,  45,  pp.  28,  117-18,  815 ;  Q.P.  1842,  pp.  4-0.  [4]  R.  1846,  pp.  75-0.  [6]  R. 
1841,  p.  74 ;  R.  1858,  p.  62.  [6]  R.  1852,  p.  59.  [7]  R.  1853,  pp.  62-3.  [8]  R.  1854, 
p.  60.  [9]  R.  1867,  p.  102.  [10]  R.  1869,  p.  95.  [11]  R.  1870,  pp.  76,  78-9 ;  R.  1871, 
p.  96;  R.  1872,  p.  59;   R.  1875,  pp.  13,  14  ;  R.  1876,  pp.  13,  14;  R.  1877,  p.  21;  R.  1882, 

S.  27 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  475,  497  ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1882,  pp.  vii,  viii,  8 ;  R.  1884,  p.  27 ; 
\.  1885,  p.  25 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  435,  458,  475 ;  Standmg  Committee  Minutes,  V.  46, 
pp.  244,  298.     R.  1891,  pp.  29,  30,  33-4. 

<IV.)  BHAOALPOBE  and  £AJ  MAHAL,  1824-7. 

In  1824  the  Rev.  T.  Christian,  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  at  Ck)ssi- 
pore  {see  p.  478),  was  transferred  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  toBhagalpore, 
in  Behar,  in  order  to  open  a  Mission  among  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
mountains  north  and  west  of  Raj  Mahal.  The  Paharees,  as  these 
tribes  are  called,  are  an  aboriginal  race,  mitrammelled  by  caste  and 
Hindu  idolatry,  and  though  extremely  ignorant  and  superstitious,  were 
liberal  in  their  opinions  of  those  who  differed  fi'om  them.  At  Mr. 
Christian's  first  visit  they  feared  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  that  his  object 
was  to  carry  off  their  children  ;  but  one  chief  suggested  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  he  would  leave  the  society  of  people  like  himself  to  come 
Among  the  Paharees  in  order  to  prevail  on  them  to  embrace  a  falsehood, 
And  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that ''  God  in  pity  to  them  had  sent "  him  "  to 
instruct  them."  This  had  great  weight  with  the  villagers.  Some 
children  were  entrusted  to  the  Missionary  for  education,  two  the  sons 
of  a  chief,  and  in  1825  two  children  were  baptized.  One  of  the 
customs  of  the  Paharees  called  "  tamasha,"  consisted  in  the  sacrifice 
of  animals  to  their  god,  accompanied  by  drinking,  dancing  and  music, 
every  one,  without  exception  of  age  or  sex,  becoming  more  ex  less 
drunk;  but  Mr.  Christian  was  assured  that  '*  as  soon  as  the  true  way 
of  God  was  perfectly  known  among  them  they  would  all  walk  in  it 
•  •  .  they  could  not  give  up  their  present  customs  until  they  had 
learned  better."  Though  able  to  reside  among  them  only  from 
December  to  March  (owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  hills),  and  with 
no  better  accommodation  than  a  hut,  Mr.  Christian  so  won  iheir 
esteem  and  confidence  as  to  be  received  "  with  everjr  mark  of  the 
•  otmost  cordiality  and  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,"    JDuing 
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the  remainder  of  the  year  he  was  oconpied  in  officiatihgat  Bhagalpore, 
and  (once  a  month)  at  Monghir,  an  invalid  station  40  miles  distant ; 
also  in  reducing  the  Paliaree  language  to  writing,  compiling  a  vocabu- 
iaory,  and  endeavouring  to  translate  portions  of  the  Scripture.  By  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  the  Mission  was  regarded  "  as  the  nucleus  of  future 
possible  good,  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  any  other  district  in 
India,"  but  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Christian,  *<who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  climate  of  the  hills  "  on  December  16,  1827,  this  hopeful  prospect 
vanished. 

"To  the  College  and  its  Missions  the  loss  is  I  fear  irreparable  "  (wrote  the 
Principal  of  Bishop's  College).  "  He  possessed,  far  beyond  others  of  superior 
talents  to  himself,  the  art  of  winning  and  securing  the  regard  and  esteem  of 
the  natives  of  every  class ;  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  hills  considered  him  in 
the  light  of  a  superior  being,  and  gave  a  proof  of  their  attachment  and  confidence 
-which,  to  all  experienced  in  such  intercourse,  will  appear  extraordinary  and  almost 
tmparalleled ;  that  of  confiding  their  children,  at  a  distance  from  themselves, 
•entirely  and  absolutely  to  his  care.  Of  few  can  it  be  said,  as  of  him,  that  the 
jsavage  of  the  hills,  the  prejudiced  and  blinded  Hindoo,  and  the  polished  and 
intelligent  European  unite  in  admiring  and  regretting  him.'* 

The  Society  was  unable  to  renew  the  Mission. 

Beferences  (Bhagalpore  &c.)— India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  211,  288-9, 287-90 ;  do. 
Y.  2,  pp.  81-2 ;  Proceedings  on  Formation  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee,  1825, 
pp.  29,  80 ;  R.  1825,  pp.  142, 140-9,  166 ;  R.  182G,  p.  119  ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  16-25 ; 
B.  1827,  pp.  177-212;  R.  1828,  pp.  48-9. 


(V.)  CHIH8TJEAH,  1825-36. 

Chinsurah  was  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Hooghly,  some 
30  miles  above  Calcutta.  On  its  cession  to  England  about  1825  the 
church,  a  handsome  building,  was  fitted  up  by  Government,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Morton  was  stationed  there  by  the  Society  to  open  a  Mission. 
The  AngUcan  Ministry  and  Liturgy  were  introduced,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miiiii,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  preaching  on  the  occasion  [1]. 

Besides  ministering  to  a  Netherlandish  and  English  flock  and 
superintending  two  schools,  Mr.  Morton  undertook  the  compilation  of  a 
Bengali  andEngUsh  dictionary,  and  a  Bengali  translation  of  the  Liturgy. 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  1880  he  was  absent  on  sick  leave  and  agam 
in  1882-8  at  the  Seychelles  (p.  869).  On  both  occasions  after  his 
return  he  was  provisionally  engaged  as  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  East 
India  Company  at  Chinsurah  ;  but  while  holding  this  position  he  con- 
tinued his  work  of  translation,  and  in  1884  undertook  the  care  of  six 
2iaiive  schools  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Society  by  the  Board 
of  PubUo  Instruction.  The  schools  were  situated  at  Haleeshor,  Balee, 
IToyhattee,  Khenkshyalee,  Gaurapara,  Mankoonda,  and  another  was 
added  at  Mookta^oor.  On  the  transfer  the  Bishop  explained  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  that  Christian  teaching  would  be  introduced,  bat 
&e  change  was  followed  by  a  considerably  increased  attendance. 

Shortly  before  his  final  departure,  in  1886,  Mr.  Morton  reported 
fliat  for  20  years  or  more  Cliristian  Missionaries  had  been  employed  in 
**  tilling  and  sowing  with  the  seed  of  eternal  hfe  this  ungenial  soil  of 
moral  blindness  and  degeneracy,"  but  that ''  not  orie  convert  has  been 
as  yet  gained  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer."    The  School,  >[io^«> 
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ever,  were  flourishing,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
.  Christianity. 

For  want  of  funds  the  Society  was  unable  to  continue  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Schools  after  1886,  and  they  were  given  up  [2]. 

Beferencea  (Chinsurah). — [1]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  p.  238 ;  R.  1824,  p.  161 ; 
Proceedings  on  Fonnation  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee,  1825,  p.  80 ;  R.  1826^ 
pp.  118-19;  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  14,15;  R.  1848,  p.  97.  [2j  R.  1826,  pp.  118-20; 
C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  14,  15;  do.  1829-80,  pp.  8,  10;  do.  1880-1,  pp.  3,  11-lft; 
do.  1831-2,  pp.  1-2 ;  do.  1833-4,  pp.  1-3 ;  do.  1834-6,  pp.  17-20,  63 ;  do.  1886,  pp.  14-16  ; 
R.  1833,  p.  49 ;  R.  1834-5,  pp.  37, 182 ;  R.  1836,  p.  40. 


(VI.)  MIDNAFOBE,  1886. 

Midnapore  is  an  extensive  district  in  the  Province  of  Orissa,  the 
wilder  regions  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Santals.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  parts  of  Bengal  occupied  by  the  British,  having  been  ceded 
by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  in  1760.  The  Rev.  W.  Morton  was  placed 
at  the  town  of  Midnapore  to  open  a  Mission  in  1886,  but  he  haA  only 
just  commenced  residence  when  illness  obliged  him  to  leave.  There 
was  then  no  one  to  replace  him  [1],  and  the  question  of  re-occupying 
the  station  was  not  entertained  until  1855,  when,  on  the  proposal 
of  certain  residents  for  the  settlement  of  a  Missionary  who  should 
also  to  a  certain  extent  act  as  Chaplain,  the  Society  granted  £50  a 
year  to  supplement  Government  and  local  contributions  [2].  The 
arrangement,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  so 
far  as  the  Society  is  concerned. 

Beferencea  (Midnapore).— [1]  R.  1836,  p.  40;  C.D.C.  Report,  1834-6,  pp.  1-2,  20; 
do.  1886,  p.  1 ;  do.  1837,  p.  1.  [2]  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  25,  p.  146 ;  Bound 
Pamphlets,  "  Calcutta  1860,"  V.  2,  No.  15  ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  121-2. 

(Vn.)  TAMLOOK  District  (Meerpur),  1888-92. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  de  Mello,  being  in  1828  in  charge  of  the  Howrah 
Mission,  was  appUed  to  for  employment  in  a  menial  capacity  by  some 
people  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  saying  that  they  formed  part 
of  a  congregation  residing  in  a  hamlet  called  Meerpore,  near  GeonloEdy^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Roopnarain.  They  ascribed  their  origin  as  a 
Christian  community  to  the  labours  of  some  Roman  CathoUc  priests, 
and  particularly  to  Padre  Simon  of  Calcutta,  by  whom  most  of  the 
then  existing  community  had  been  baptized.  But  they  had  long  been 
neglected.  Nothing  could  then  be  done  directly  for  their  benefit,  but 
subsequently  such  children  as  they  were  willing  to  send  for  edacation 
were  received  into  the  Howrah  Mission  School.  In  November  1888 
six  families,  in  all  26  persons,  came  from  those  parts  to  settle  at 
Howrah,  where  they  sought  instruction  from  Mr.  de  Mello,  and  were 
baptized  in  Bishop's  College  Chapel  on  March  8, 1884,  after  having 
been  twice  examined  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Learning  from  th^se 
and  others  that  there  were  Christians  at  Meerpur  deserted  by  their 
priest,  and  urged  by  Mr.  Homfray,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowteb  of  Howr^, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Homfray,  visited  the  place  in  December  1888,  "and 
found  a  village  of  nominal  Christians,  numbering  ...  97,  with  soaroelT 
anj  sign  of  Christianity  except  a  few  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
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Saints,  no  public  worship,  no  prayer,  no  Scriptures,  no  Sacraments." 
They  gladly  consented  to  receive  instruction,  and  shortly  afterwards 
two  native  Christian  teachers  were  sent  to  them,  20  of  the  children 
were  baptized,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  visited  them  occasionally. 

At  the  end  of  1889  Mr.  de  Mello  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Mission.  A  house  was  rented  for  him  at  Tamlook,  a  chapel  erected 
at  Geonkaly  in  1840,  and  at  Meerpore  (12  miles  from  Tamlook)  a 
chapel  was  built  (opened  May  16,  1841),  with  a  small  apartment 
attached,  made  of  mats  and  thatch,  in  which  he  made  it  his  practice 
to  reside  away  from  all  society  and  civiHsed  hfe  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  His  congregation  at  this  place  (made  up  of  the  descendants  of 
Romish  converts)  were  "more  diflBcult  to  be  disciplined  than  the 
heathen  themselves '' ;  indeed,  owing  to  their  long  neglect,  their  habits 
and  morals  when  he  took  charge  were  *'  as  bad  as,  if  not  in  some  cases 
worse  than,  those  of  heathens  around  them."  Living  among  them  as 
he  did,  Mr.  de  Mello  was  enabled  by  precept  and  example  to  lead  them 
to  higher  thuigs.  Thirty-four  were  confirmed  at  Bishop's  College  in  1847, 
and  seven  years  later  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Dbibebq  reported  that  the  stabihtj 
and  progress  of  the  Mission  were  mainly  due  to  Mr.  de  Mellows  labours. 
The  people  welcomed  the  visits  of  the  clergyman ;  they  were  orderly, 
devout,  and  attentive  at  service ;  and  "  nearly  all  the  grown-up  women  " 
were  "  able  to  read."  The  pastoral  care  of  Meerpore  was  now  managed 
almost  entirely  by  native  agency  (visits  being  paid  occasionally  by 
clergymeu)  [1] ;  and  on  June  29,  1862,  Brojonath  Pal,  who  had  been 
nine  years  in  charge  as  catechist,  was  ordained.  On  this  occasion  "  the 
whole  ordination  service  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Ben- 
gaU  language."  In  Meerpore  there  were  then  132  Christians,  almost 
all  peasants  and  dependent  on  agriculture  [2]. 

During  a  hurricane  in  1864  many  sought  protection  at  Mr.  Pal's 
house,  but  a  huge  tree  falling  on  it  they  fled  to  the  church.  While 
they  were  there  a  storm-wave  swept  the  roof,  walls,  and  doors  and 
windows  into  a  confused  mass.  Mr.  Pal  got  his  family  and  others  on 
a  thatched  roof  floating  by — 40  souls  in  all.  The  roof  of  another  house 
fell  on  them  and  killed  several ;  the  rest  were  carried  towards  the  river, 
which  threatened  to  swallow  them  up,  but  the  raft  striking  against  a 
tree  they  were  enabled  to  fasten  it,  and  there  remained  till  the  waters 
receded.     In  all  16  of  the  40  were  lost  [8]. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  at  Meerpore  has  been  one 
of  quiet  progress  [4]. 

Note. — From  1840  to  1844  the  villages  of  Bosor  and  Diggeepara 
were  included  in  the  Tamlook  Mission.  They  were  formerly  stations  of 
the  C.M.S.,andin  1840  Mr.  de  Mello  found  a  chapel  at  each  place,  and 
in  all  94  professing  Christians,  only  23  of  whom  had  been  baptized. 
During  the  next  three  years  46  were  baptized  at  Diggeepara,  and  in 
1844,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  visiting  from  Tamlook,  45  miles 
distant,  both  stations  were  transferred  to  the  Barripore  Mission  [5]. 

Statistics,    1892. — Christians,  137  ;      Commiuiicants,  61 ;     Clergymen,    2 ;    Lay 
Agents,  1. 

Beferences  (Tamlook  District).— [1]  C.D.C.  Report,  1838-41,  pp.  2, 18, 14,  50-2  (and 
App.  xviii,  xix) ;  do.  1841-8,  p.  42;  do.  1848-5,  p.  41 ;  do.  1848-7,  pp.  27-81 ;  do.  \VJ»W»i^ 
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pp.  6-10 ;  do.  1861-2,  pp.  80-1 ;  do.  1862-8,  p.  69 ;  do.  1864,  pp.  58-5 ;  do.  1856,  p.  106  ; 
do.  1850-7,  p.  30;  do.  1858,  p.  U;  do.  1859,  p.  17 ;  R.  1854,  p.  84.  [2]  C.D.C.  Report, 
1860,  p.  16;  R.  1861,  pp.  146-7;  R.  1862,  p.  144;  M.F.  1862,  p.  235.  [3]  R.  1864, 
pp.  106-7.  [4]  R.  1868,  p.  87 ;  R.  1872,  pp.  59-60 ;  R.  1880,  p.  80 ;  R.  1886,  p.  26. 
[6J  C.D.C.  Report,  1888-41,  pp.  49-52;  do.  1841-8,  p.  42;  do.  1848-5,  pp-  15,42. 

(VIII.)  PATNA,  1860-71. 

In  1859  the  Rev.  M.  J.  J.  Varnier,  then  known  as  Father  Felix, 
Boman  Catholic  Chaplain  at  Allahabad,  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  after  spending  six  months  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  was 
accepted  as  a  Missionary  by  the  Society  and  sent  to  Patna,  the  capital 
of  Behar,  a  city  seven  miles  long,  and  three-fourths  of  whose  popula- 
tion were  Hindus  and  the  rest  Mahommedans.  The  latter  included 
the  most  fanatical  of  that  religion,  the  Wahabe  sect,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Patna.  Besides  the  permanent  population,  from 
March  to  May  in  each  year  the  opium  trade  brought  a  large  influx  of 
country  people,  who  were  very  willing  to  hear  and  learn  the  truth. 
Mr.  Varnier,  who  arrived  on  February  20,  1860,  received  great  assist- 
ance from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bromehead,  Chaplain  of  Dinapore,  and  began 
work  by  establishing  schools,  preaching  in  the  bazaar,  and  carrying  on 
religious  conversations  of  private  circles  of  native  society  [1].  In  1860 
a  second  Missionary  was  appointed  to  Patna,  the  Rev.  F.  Pettinato, 
but  he  did  not  remain  long  [2].  During  Mr.  Vamier*s  absence  in 
England  on  sick  leave,  1863-6,  the  Mission— entrusted  to  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  BoNNAUD,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lethbridge,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Moor — 
declined  [3]  ;  but  Mr.  Varnier  was  gladly  welcomed  on  his  return 
by  the  heathen,  who  listened  with  attention  to  his  preaching,  and 
at  one  time  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  inquiries  from  the  young 
Bengalee  Brahmos,  some  of  whom  accompanied  him  when  he  wenfc 
preaching  to  the  Hindus,  In  1866  he  exchanged  visits  with  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  God  for  paving 
the  way  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  [4],  The  Mission,  however, 
became  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Society,  and  in  1872  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  suspend  it  [5]. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  Mission  buildings  purchased  in  1862  and 
sold  in  1875,  there  is  now  a  Special  Fund  of  Rs.  19,500  available  for 
the  renewal  of  work  in  Patna  [6]. 

Beferencea  (Patna).— [1]  R.  1860,  p.  134 ;  C.D.C.  Reiwrt,  ISftO,  pp.  1,  7 ;  Bound 
Pamphlets,  "  Calcutta  1860,"  V.  2,  No.  6  ;  R.  1801,  p.  160  ;  R.  1865,  p.  114.  [2]  R.  1860, 
p.  130.  [3J  R.  1868,  p.  87  ;  R.  1863-4,  pp.  95-6 ;  R.  1864,  p.  108 ;  R.  1865,  p.  114.  [4]  R. 
1866,  p.  117;  R.  1867,  pp.  102-3.  [5]  R.  1869,  pp.  97-100;  R.  1873,  pp.  6^70;  R.  1871, 
p.  97 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  14,  p.  817 ;  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  85,  pp.  89-40,  70, 121. 
[6]  Jo.,  Jan.  17,  1862;  I  MSS.,  V.  11,  p.  426;  do.  V.  12,  pp.  80-1,  106;  Jo.,  V.  6&, 
p.  58 ;  Calcutta  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions  Report,  1890-1,  p.  166. 

(IX.)  DINAPORE  (10  miles  from  Patna),  1876-8,  1884-92. 

About  1868  a  Mission  School  of  the  Society  at  Patna  was  trans&ned 
to  Dinapore  [1],  and  in  1867  the  Rev.  M.  J.  J.  Varnier  and  Rev.  W.  M. 
Lethbridge  of  Patna  visited  and  held  services  at  Dinapore.  They 
represented  the  need  of  a  resident  Missionary  [2],  and  later  on  the  Bey. 
F.  Orton,  the  Chaplain  of  Dinapore,  secured  Elahi  Baksh,  fizsi  as  & 
£k;ripture  Reader,  and  afterwards  as  Curate,  for  the  Hindostani-Bpealdiig 
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native  Christians  there.  When  about  to  leave  on  furlongh,  Mr.  Orton, 
desirous  of  rendering  the  arrangement  permanent,  proposed  to  place 
Mr.  Baksh  in  connection  with  the  Society,  the  greater  part  of  his 
salary  being  provided  by  the  European  and  native  congregations. 
This  was  agreed  to  in  1876,  but  within  two  years  Mr.  Baksh  died. 
The  Society  promised  to  continue  its  aid  if  a  successor  could  be 
found  [8],  but  its  connection  with  Dinapore  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  resumed  until  1884,  since  which  time  the  native  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  lay  agency,  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Chaplain  [4]. 

Beferences  (Dinapore).— [1]  R.  18(>3-4,  pp.  95-6.  [2]  R.  18C7,  pp.  102-8.  [3]  C.D.C^ 
Report,  1870,  p.  xi ;  I  MSS.,  V.  15,  pp.  388,  880.  [4]  C.D.C.  Report,  1884,  p.  49  ; 
E.  1884,  p.  22 ;  R.  1890,  pp.  20,  21. 

(X.)  BUEISAL,  1869-80. 

In  1869  the  Society's  local  Committee  in  Calcutta  (under  whose 
notice  the  subject  had  been  brought  eight  years  before)  made  a 
small  grant  towards  the  support  of  a  Mission  at  Burisal,  which, 
having  been  originally  founded  by  the  Baptists  and  afterwards 
abandoned,  was  being  maintained  by  the  personal  efforts  and  libercdity 
of  a  resident  layman,  Mr.  Bareiro.  About  1871  Mr.  Bareiro  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Milman  of  Calcutta,  and  for  three  years  (1878-6) 
his  name  was  retained  on  the  list  of  the  Society,  whose  aid  to  the 
Mission  was  discontinued  on  his  death  in  February  1880.  For  a 
portion  of  the  year  1874  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Dunne  was  stationed  at 
Burisal,  but  beyond  tliese  facts  and  that,  quiet  progress  was  made 
little  is  recorded  of  the  Mission. 

Beferences  (Burisal).— I  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  430,  464  ;  do.  V.  12,  pp.  92-5;  M.F.  1862, 
p.  288;  C.D.C.  Minutea,  Nov.  4,  1809;  do.  April  14  and  Sept.  8, 1870;  do.  Jan.  12, 1871; 
do.  July  18,  1879;  do.  April  2,  1880;  R.  1871,  p.  97;  R.  1872,  pp.  59-60;  C.D.C. 
Report,  1874,  pp.  iv,  ix ;  do.  1875-9,  p.  iv  ;  R.  1878,  p.  62 ;  R.  1874,  p.  10 ;  R.  1875,  p.  10. 

(XI.)  CHOTA  NAGPUR  (8.P.G.  Period  1869-92). 

The  province  of  Chota  Nagpur,  situated  about  200  miles  west  of  Calcutta,  is 
equal  in  extent  to  England  and  Wales,  and  has  a  population  of  8,000,000.  It  forms 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  Central  India  Plateau  wluch  is  known  as  Chota  Nagpur 
Proper,  and  the  area  of  which  is  7,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  a  pleasant  one, 
and  its  elevation  (2,000  feet  above  sea  level)  gives  it  a  climate  which  is  not  tropical 
in  the  or^nary  sense.  The  Kols,  comprising  two  distinct  aboriginal  races — the 
Mnndas  and  the  Uraons — constitute  two- thirds  of  the  population.  The  term  Kols,  or 
Coles,  was  originally  an  "epithet  of  abuse,  applied  by  the  Brahminical  race  to  the 
aborigines  of  the  country  who  opposed  their  settlement."  The  people  are  of  a  cheerful 
and  amiable  disposition,  passionately  fond  of  dancing  and  singiiig  and  of  wearing^ 
ornaments.  But  they  are  much  given  to  drunkenness,  and  their  villages  are  generally 
Tery  dirty.  Agriculture,  on  which  most  of  them  depend,  procures  but  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  the  surplus  jwpulation  goes  of!  to  Calcutta,  Assam,  and  other  places  to  work 
as  la}>ourers  in  gardens,  tea  plantations,  railways,  &c.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Kols 
attracted  the  attention  of  four  German  Missionaries  in  Lutheran  Orders  (viz.  Pastors 
E.  Schatz,  F.  Batsch,  A.  Brandt,  and  H.  Jank(^),  who,  having  been  sent  to  India  in  1844 
by  Pastor  Gossner*  of  Berlin,  were  lingering  in  Calcutta  for  a  wliile,  seeking  some  field 

•  John  Evangelist  Gossner,  a  Bavarian,  bom  in  1773,  ordained  priest  in  the  Roman 
Cfttholic  Chnrch  in  1796.  His  leanings  to  the  reformed  faith  led  to  his  excommumca>> 
tiooQ  and  to  his  joining  the  Lutherans. 
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of  labour.  Finding  that  MisBionaries  had  never  laboured  in  Chota  Nagpur  the  Germans  ■ 
establislied  themselves  at  Banchi,  the  civil  station  of  the  province,  in  March  1845.  But 
the  people  they  came  to  convert,  though  free  from  caste  and  from  Mahommedan  fanaticism, 
urere  steeped  m  vice,  and  were  almost  destitute  of  any  religion.  There  was  no  word  in 
their  language  for  God,  their  general  belief  being  confined  to  evil  spirits  and  to  witch- 
«raft.  As  they  had  no  written  language,  but  were  acquainted  with  Hindi,  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Hindi  were  distributed  among  them.  But  frequently  the  Missionaries 
w^re  stoned  out  of  the  villages,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  had  not  made  a  single 
convert,  though  a  few  orphans  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  four  men  of  the  Uraon  tribe  who  had  learned  something 
about  Jesus  from  a  Hindi  New  Testament  came  to  the  Mission  House  at  Ranchi  and 
desired  "  to  see  Jesus  Himself."  They  attended  evening  prayers  and  were  pleased  with 
the  Word,  but  no  explanation  would  satisfy  them,  and  they  went  away  angry.  A  week  later 
they  returned  saying  they  could  not  rest  until  they  had  seen  Jesus.  Some  time  afterwards 
they  came  again  and  watched  the  English  service,  and  observing  that  the  "  Sahibs " 
worshipped  Jesus  without  seeing  Him  they  said,  "  Now  we  are  satisfied,  and  only  desire 
to  become  Christians."  They  were  instructed  and  baptized.  During  the  next  seven 
years  over  700  converts  were  gathered.  These  were  scattered  by  the  Mutiny  in  1857, 
bat  their  very  scattering  tended  to  the  spreeid  of  Christianity  among  those  who  sheltered 
them,  and  by  1860  their  number  had  doubled.  At  the  close  of  the  Mutiny,  Pastor  Gossner 
proposed  to  transfer  the  Mission  and  his  funds  to  the  C.M.S.  The  offer  was*  not 
accepted,  but  it  led  to  a  grant  of  £1,000  from  the  C.M.S.  in  1858,  and  at  the  de^th 
of  Gossner  in  that  year  a  Committee  was  formed  in  Berlin  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
April  1864  Bishop  Cotton  of  Calcutta  witnessed  the  baptism  of  148  persons  at  Ranchi. 
He  described  the  service  as  "  sublime,"  and  leeuming  that  the  Mission  was  in  pecuniary 
straits  he  suggested  to  the  Berlin  Committee  that  if  they  could  not  supply  the  necessary 
funds  the  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  C.M.S.  In  the  same  year  an  Auxiliary 
Committee  was  formed  in  Calcutta,  and  soon  the  larger  portion  of  the  funds  required  was 
raised  among  the  Europeans  in  India.  Previously  to  1861  two  of  the  four  original 
Missionaries  had  died,  one  had  returned  home  in  broken  health  in  1860,  and  Mr.  F. 
Balsch  alone  remained.  Others  had  however  been  sent  out  by  Gossner.  In  1868  the 
Committee  at  Berlin  proposed  entirely  to  alter  the  constitution  and  organisation  of  the 
Mission,  a  measure  which  was  distasteful  to  the  elder  Missionaries  and  to  the  English 
residents.  Charges  made  against  the  integrity  of  the  elder  Missionaries  were  proved  to 
be  groundless ;  nevertheless  their  connection  with  the  Berlin  Committee  was  severed  and 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  church  and  buildings,  which  had  been  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Since  1860  over  11,000  Kols  had  been  baptized,  and  the  number  actually  living 
in  Chota  Nagpur  in  1868  was  about  9,000.  The  greater  part  of  these,  supported  by  the 
English  residents,  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  receive  them  and  their  pastors  into 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  Bishop  Milman,  who  had  long  held  aloof  in  the  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  being  effected,  was  unable,  after  full  inquiry,  to  resist  their  entreaties. 
Finding  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  C.M.S.  adopting  the  Mission  he  turned  to  the 
S.P.G.,  and  supported  by  its  readiness  to  do  so*  he  formally  received  7,000  Kol  Christians 
at  Ranchi  by  admitting  their  communicants  (624)  to  confirmation  on  April  17,  1869,  and 
their  three  Pastors — Messrs.  F.  Batsch,  H.  Batsch,  and  F.  Bohn  to  full  Orders  on  the 
following  day,  Sunday.  On  the  same  occasion  Daoud  Singh  (or  W.  Lutheb),  a  native 
Catechist,  was  ordained  deacon,  and  650  persons  conmiunicated  [1]. 

The  Cbota  Nagpur  Mission  being  now  definitely  associated  with  the 
Society,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley  was  transferred  there  from  Delhi  to 
comfort  and  sustain  the  German  clergy.  He  arrived  at  Banchi  on 
Sunday,  June  21,  1869,  and  after  three  months*  close  intercourse  with 
his  associates  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  feel  that  they  are  men  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work. 

**  The  temporary  church  is  a  large  shed,  with  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  and  floor  of 
mud.  ...  It  was  a  very  delightful  sight  to  me  to  see  several  hundred  Kol 
Christians  sitting  on  the  floor,  waiting  to  join  in  Divine  worship.  The  responses 
were  hearty,  and  the  singing  very  good.  The  church  is  always  well  attended, 
especially  on  the  Sundays  when  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  communicants  has  ranged  from  212  to  254,  which  is  rather 
below  the  average,  as  this  is  the  rainy  season.  .  .  .  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing  the  children  of  the  schools,  and  the  people  who  live  near,  meet  for 
prayer,  and  for  hearing  the  Holy  Scriptures  explained.     On  Sunday  there  are 

*  In  1840,  that  is  five  years  before  the  German  Missionaries  arrived,  the  Society 
expressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  its  willingness  to  nndertake  a  Mission  to  the 
**  Coles,"  who  had  been  bronght  under  his  notice  by  Major  Owmby  [la]. 
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two  services  in  Hindi,  and  an  early  service  in  English  for  the  residents  of  the 
station  and  the  officers  of  the  Native  regiment  at  Dorundah.  People  from  distant 
villages  often  come  into  Banchi  for  Sundays,  and  for  their  shelter  long  sheds  are 
constracted  on  the  Mission  premises,  where  they  live  during  their  stay.  On  Mon- 
day mornings  those  who  have  any  troubles  to  tell,  or  any  advice  to  ask,  meet 
together  in  the  schoolroom,  and  after  their  matters  are  discussed  they  are  dis- 
missed with  prayer  "  [2]. 

The  Christians  living  in  Hanchi  formed  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole,  the  bulk  of  them  being  scattered  in  over  800  villages,  some  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  In  October  1869  the  district  was  divided  into 
thirty-five  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  reader  or  teacher  was  stationed. 
Daring  the  next  few  months  thirty-two  chapels  and  several  readers' 
houses  were  erected,  the  people  in  nearly  every  instance  giving  some 
assistance.  In  some  villages  there  was  but  a  single  family,  or  a  single 
person,  Christian ;  in  others  nearly  all  the  people  had  renounced 
heathenism.  Of  one  place  it  was  remarked  that  every  stranger  that 
came  there  soon  became  a  Christian.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
alarmed  many  of  the  heathen  headmen,  who  were  generally  Hindus  and 
did  all  they  could  to  hinder  it ;  and  in  some  cases  they  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Christians  from  their  lands  and  villages.  Between  April 
1869  and  March  81,  1870,  781  persons^  (583  being  converts)  were 
baptized,  and  there  was  a  two-fold  increase  in  the  congregations,  the 
school  children,  and  the  teachers. 

"This  progress  '*  (wrote  the  Missionaries)  "would  afford  us  no  satisfaction  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  loss  of  charity;  but  ...  we  do  not  perceive  among  our 
people  any  enmity  or  want  of  love  towards  their  brother  Christians  of  the  German 
congregation.  We  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  this  love,  and  have  not 
been  disappointed." 

Much  was  done  also  to  soften  the  animosity  of  the  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionaries, whose  accessions  in  the  same  period  were  still  larger,  and 
who  accepted  and  added  to  proposals  made  by  the  English  Mission  in 
August  1870  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  collision  [8]. 

The  other  chief  events  of  the  year  1870  were  the  confirmation  of  268 
persons,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Central  School  tmder  Mr.  B.  Dutt^ 
a  Bengali  student  from  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta;  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Central  Church ;  also  the  formation  of  a  theological 
class,  the  revision  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  Hindi,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Mundari  by  Mr.  Whitley  *  [4 J. 

The  paucity  of  the  Missionaries  obliged  them  to  devote  much 
time  to  itineration,  and  such  reports  as  these,  made  in  1872,  showed 
how  rapidly  the  work  was  growing : — 

"At  Morkee  the  chapel  was  crammed ;  and  123  partook  of  Holy  Communion.'' 
«*  At  Birkee,  above  200  came  together  for  morning  service,  of  whom  103  joined  in 
the  Holy  Communion."  "  At  Katchabari  the  little  chapel  would  not  hold  all  the 
worshippers,  and  I  had  again  to  remind  the  headman  that  it  must  be  enlarged^ 
He  promised  to  set  to  work  this  year  to  make  it  larger."  "  At  Itki  there  were  69 ; 
and  at  Ramtolia  82."  "At  Kajra  we  have  a  large  number  of  Christians;  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  their  prayer-meetings,  are  noteworthy.  It  always  gives 
pleasure  to  see  a  village  like  this,  which  once  was  a  cradle  of  demon  worship,  now 
fast  becoming  one  entirely  devoted  to  Christ,  kneeling  at  His  feet  for  mercy,  and 
fighting  under  His  banner  against  him  whose  sway  they  formerly  had  owned  "  [6]. 

*  Hindi  is  nndentood  by  the  educated  natives  in  Chota  Nagpor,  but  not  by  the 
Tiliagers,  among  whom  different  dialects  are  found,  embracing  languages  of  the  Dravidian 
family  as  well  at  of  the  Kohls  rian,  oxamil^s  of  both  being  sometimes  used  vn.  \2ki&  «%sx\&, 
TiUsge  [6], 
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In  this  year  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Vallings,  the  Society's  Diocesan 
Secretary  at  Calcutta,  joined  the  Mission  [6a] ;  and  in  1873  the  new 
church  at  Banchi,  to  which  the  Bengal  Government  had  contributed 
Bs.  8, 500, was  consecrated,  and  the  staff  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
ordination  of  five  native  deacons — three  Mundaris  and  two  Uraons. 
During  their  training  by  Mr.  Whitley  their  wives  received  instruction 
from  Mrs.  Whitley.  From  the  very  commencement  the  native  pastorate 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  local  support,  no  part  of  the  salaries  of 
the  Kol  Clergy  being  paid  from  the  Society's  funds  [7]. 

In  1875  these  five  Kols  were  admitted  to  the  Priesthood  and  three 
others  to  the  Diaconate.  The  native  pastors  were  **  an  immense  help," 
but  the  staff  had  been  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Messrs.  Batsch 
on  sick  leave,  so  that  no  regular  aggressive  work  against  heathenism 
could  be  attempted.  The  number  of  converts  had  now  reached  8,834, 
and  during  the  year  1,389  had  been  baptized  and  1,548  had  been  con- 
firmed [8]. 

The  Mission  experienced  another  serious  loss  by  the  departure  in 
1875  of  Colonel  Dalton,  its  foremost  supporter.  In  addition  to  many 
large  donations  he  had  contributed  regularly  £120  a  year  to  its  sup- 
port, and  on  his  return  to  England  he  made  munificent  pro\ision  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  [9] . 

As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  that  work  the  Bev.  F.  Erugeb 
wrote  in  1876 : — 

**  In  Sosopiri  there  are  at  present  eleven  Christian  families.  It  was  in  the  year 
1872  that  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  this  village  ;  at  that  time  there  were  no  ChristiaDB 
there.  I  found  the  people  in  a  very  had  condition ;  they  used  to  live  like  hogs  in 
small  and  miserable  cottages,  they  did  no  work  but  begging,  and  from  the  paddy 
which  they  used  to  collect  by  begging  they  prepared  their  rice-beer,  and  were 
drunken  almost  the  whole  day.  Moreover  they  made  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood much  afraid  by  telling  them  that  they  had  the  power  to  transform  themselves 
into  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  to  devour  their  enemies,  and  they  also 
said  that  they  could  by  witchcraft  take  away  the  lives  of  men  and  beasts.  Such 
were  the  people  of  Sosopiri  before  they  embraced  Christianity.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  by  the  grace  of  God  Ahuighty  they  are  quite  different  now." 

Not  only  had  they  given  up  their  claims  to  the  knowledge  of  witch- 
craft, but  they  had  also  ceased  to  live  by  begging,  and  some  of  them 
were  successful  farmers.  While  the  heathen  Kols  are  generally  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Christians  are  total 
abstainers  [10]. 

A  few  years  later  a  Christian  Pundit  from  the  North-West  Provinces, 
who  spent  some  weeks  in  Banchi,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  had  raised  the  Kols.  **  He  thought  it  most  won- 
derful to  see  the  uncivilised  tribes,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  little  better  than  brutes,  now  rising  up,  while  the  Hindoos, 
through  their  pride,  are  sinking  down  '*  [11]. 

In  1886  two  Uraons  trained  at  Banchi  were  accepted  for  work  as 
catechists  in  the  Mission  which  was  being  started  by  the  C.M.S.  among 
the  6  ends  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  idea  of  using  the  Christian 
Uraons  of  Chota  Nagpur  in  this  way  originated  with  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Parker  of  Mandla,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa ; 
and  it  is  one  that,  given  the  means  of  training  the  men,  might  even- 
tually be  extended  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  generally,  even  if 
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not  to  the  Hindns  and  Mussulmans — which  one  Missionary  at  least 
does  not  regard  as  wholly  visionary  [12]. 

The  progress  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Mission  since  its  adoption  by  the 
Society  has  continued  to  be  remarkable,  especially  if  the  weakness 
of  the  staflf  be  considered.  While  there  seems  to  have  been  little  diffi- 
culty  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  native  pastors,  the  lack  of  European 
Missionaries  up  to  1891  was  lamentable.  The  German  pastors 
ordained  in  1869,  and  others  who  since  joined  the  Mission,  have  all 
been  driven  from  their  posts  by  failure  of  health,  and  of  the  original 
band  of  clergy,  Mr.  Whitley  alone  remains  [131. 

The  last  of  the  Germans  to  retire  was  the  Rev.  F.  Batsch,  in  1886. 
There  are  few  records  of  service  in  the  Mission  field  at  once  so  long 
and  devoted  as  well  as  so  fruitful  in  results  as  his.  He  found  Chota 
Nagpur  without  a  single  Kol  Christian,  and  left  it  with  more  than 
42,000  (including  Lutherans).  As  a  tribute  to  his  and  Mrs.  Batsch's 
services  his  fellow-workers  presented  them  with  a  silver  cross  and  an 
address,  and  undertook  to  build  a  memorial  church  at  Soparon.  At 
this  out-station  when  the  English  Church  commenced  her  labours  in 
1869  there  were  but  two  or  three  baptized  Christians  ;  Mr.  Batsch  left 
it  with  a  congregation  of  500  souls  and  120  regular  communicants. 
In  the  same  year  (1886)  Mrs.  Whitley  died  in  England  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  missionary  labour,  often  carried  on  in  the  face  of  severe 
suffering.  No  one  has  been  more  ready  than  Mr.  Whitley  to  recognise 
the  services  rendered  by  his  predecessors  and  fellow-workers,  but  since 
the  connection  of  the  Mission  with  the  Society  the  chief  burden  of  the 
work  has  rested  on  him  [14],  In  1889  he  obeyed  the  call  to  preside  as 
Bishop  over  the  Church  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  build  up. 
The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  had  always  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  it, 
but  it  had  become  evident  that  a  resident  Bishop  was  essential  for 
the  due  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  Church,  aiid  indeed  for 
lack  of  such  a  leader  there  were  438  perversions  to  Romanism  and 
Lutheranism  in  1887  [15]. 

In  1885  the  Missionaries  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  on  the 
subject ;  the  Society  exerted  its  whole  influence  in  the  cause,  and  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1886,  and  the 
legal  difficulties  which  beset  the  extension  of  the  Indian  Episcopate 
•were  at  length  overcome  by  Bishop  Johnson  [16]. 

In  consultation  with  the  Chota  Nagpur  Church  his  Lordship 
arranged  in  March  1889  for  the  formation  of  a  Bishopric  on  the  basis 
of  consensual  compact  and  canonical  obedience  [17],  The  Society  was 
instrumental  in  raising  an  Episcopal  Endowment  Fund  [18],  and  on 
March  28,  1890,  Mr.  Whitley  (who  had  previously  dechned  the 
office)  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur  at  Ranclii  [10] . 

The  Society  not  only  provided  a  portion  (£2,000)  of  the  endow- 
ment (which  was  supplemented  by  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics  Council),  but  also  suppHed  funds  for  extending  the  Mission. 
With  this  the  Bishop  hoped  to  support  a  small  community,  and 
appealed  to  the  Mother  Church  to  help  him,  but  no  response  was  made. 
Meanwhile  there  arose  a  movement  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
PubUn,  and  in  October  1890  the  Society  received  an  offer  from  some 
well-qualified  graduates  of  that  University  to  labour  in  any  part  of 
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the  world  that  the  Society  might  fix,  the  only  stipulations  being  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  one  brotherhood  working  together  in  a 
particular  field  assigned  to  them,  and  that  they  should  keep  up  their 
connection  with  their  alma  mater.  The  coincidence  of  this  ofifer 
seemed  providential ;  it  was  cordially  accepted,  and  in  December  1891 
there  sailed  from  England  the  first  five  members  of  "  the  Dublin 
University  Mission  to  Chota  Nagpur,  working  imder  the  S.P.G.,'*  viz. 
the  Revs.  E.  Chatterton,  B.D.  ;  K.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  M.D. ; 
C.  W.  Darling,  M.A.  ;  G.  F.  Hamilton,  B.A.  ;  J.  A.  Murray,  B.A. 
The  greater  part  of  their  support  is  borne  by  the  Society.  The  station 
and  district  of  Hazaribagh  has  been  assigned  them  as  their  special 
sphere  of  work  [20]. 

Statistics  (Chota  Nagpur),  1892. — Christians.  18,081 ;  Coram unicantR,  6,885 ;  Caie- 
chumens,  456 ;  Villages,  519 ;  Schools,  56 ;  Scholars,  1,880 ;  Clergymen,  25  (14  natives)  ; 
Lay  Agents,  181. 

Beferences  (Chota  Nagpur). — [1]  Report  of  Chota  Nagpur  Mission,  1869-70,  pp.  1-S ; 
Bound  Pomplilets,  "  Calcutta  1860,"  No.  6 ;  do.  1870,  Nos.  11, 12, 14 ;  R.  1869,  pp.  86-8 ; 
Q.P.  1870,  pp.  1-8 ;  R.  1888,  p.  85  ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1869,  pp.  15-21 ;  Standing  Committee 
Minutes,  V.  48,  pp.  828-4  ;  Jo.,  June  18,  1869.  [la]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  858.  [2]  R.  1869,  p.  88 ; 
Q.P.,  February  1870,  pp.  2,  8.    [3]  Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  18-20 ;  R.  1869» 


pp.  92-8 ;  R.  1870,  p.  81.  [4]  Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  12,  20-1,  25 ;  do. 
1870-1,  pp.  1-29  ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1870,  pp.  8,  90-8.  [6]  M.F.  1889,  p.  280.  [6  and  Ba] 
Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1870-1,  p.  2 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1870,  pp.  6-7 ;  R.  1872,  pp.  62-3.    [7J 


Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1870-1,  p.  22;  R.  1870,  pp.  81-8  ;  R.  1872,  p.  62 ;  R.  1873,  pp.  70-1. 
[8]  C.D.C.  Report,  1875,  pp.  x,  xi,  83 ;  R.  1874,  pp.  17,  18 ;  R.  1875,  pp.  16,  17.  [0]  R 
1875,  p.  16;  Jo.,  January  21, 1881.  [10]  R.  1876,  p.  15 :  see  also  M.P.  1889,  pp.  21&-16L 
[11]  R.  1883,  p.  87.  [12]  Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1886,  pp.  9-11.  ^[18]  R.  1876,  pp.  14-15  ; 
R.  1877,  pp.  21-2 ;  R.  1878,  p.  28 ;  R.  1879,  p.  22 ;  R.  1880,  p.  81 ;  R.  1882,  pp.  28-9 ;  R. 
1883,  p.  86  ;  R.  1884,  p.  28 ;  R.  1885,  p.  26  ;  R.  1890,  pp.  21,  89-40 ;  Standing  Committee 
Minutes,  V.  44,  p.  204 ;  do.  V.  45,  pp.  186, 374.  [14]  Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1886,  pp.  1-8  ; 
Calcutta  Board  of  Missions  Occasional  Paper,  June  1886,  p.  7 ;  R.  1886,  p.  33 ;  It  1890^ 

&86.  [15]  R.  1886,  p.  88 ;  R.  1887,  p.  28 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  88-42 ;  Standing  Committee 
inutes,  V.  43,  pp.  269,  320-4  ;  do.  V.  44,  p.  204.  [16]  R.  1886,  p.  88 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  88-9; 
Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  42,  pp.  884, 393-4  ;  do.  V.  48,  pp.  299, 820-4, 875-6, 415-6  ; 
do.  V.  44,  pp.  204-5,  264 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  118-20,  131-4,  137a-142,  147,  201-^ 
[17]  Chota  Nagpur  Report,  1889;  R.  1889,  pp.  39-42;  R.  1890,  p.  86.  [18]  R.  1889, 
pp.  40-1 ;  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  45,  pp.  136,  146.  [10]  R.  1889,  p.  41 ; 
R.  1890,  pp.  14,  36 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  18,  pp.  889-90,  895.  [20]  R.  1890,  pp.  14,  86-8 ;  M.F. 
1891,  pp.  46-50 ;  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  45,  p.  886 ;  do.  V.  46,  pp.  52,  70-2^ 
94-7,  106-9, 151-2 ;  M.F.,  January  1892,  p.  83 ;  R.  1801,  pp.  14, 15,  89,  40. 


Statistics. — In  Bengal,  where  the  Society  (1820-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining^ 
104  Missionaries  (85  native),  and  planting  22  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  90&-10),  there  are 
now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  17,457  Christians ;  8,248  Communicants ;  547  Cate- 
chumens ;  632  Villages ;   85  Schools ;  2,468  Scholars ;   82  Clergymen  (20  native) ;  and 
198  Lay  Agents ;  under  the  care  of  two  Bishops,  ace  pp.  760-7.    [See  aUo  Table,  p.  780.} 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

MADRAS    PRESIDENCY,    dc. 

The  Presidency  forms  the  eouthem  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  It  was  here, 
en  the  eastern  or  Coromandel  coast,  formerly  called  the  Camatic,  that  the  first  English 
factories  in  India  (after  Sorat)  were  estabushed,  that  the  city  of  Madras  was  founded 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  1689,  and  that  the  final  straggle  between  the  French 
and  English  in  India  took  place,  which  resulted  in  1761  in  the  permanent  expulsion 
of  the  former,  excepting  for  their  present  small  possessions  of  Pondicherry  &o. 
Area  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  149,588  sq.  miles  (including  native  states,  9,688 
sq.  miles).  The  Population  (native  states  20,181,266,  total  55,811,706)  is  almost  entirely 
of  Dravidian  origin ;  49,711,809  are  Hindus,  24,576,257  Mahommedans,  and  1,642,080 
Christians  (including  Presidency  865,528,  native  states  714,651,  Mysore  88,185,  Hyderabad 
20,429) ;  and  19,494,618  speak  Telugu,  15,114,487  TamU,  6,412,072  Malayalam,  6,569,167 
Canarese,  1,292,916  Uriya,  and  2,267,948  Urdu. 

To  understand  the  Society's  connection  with  this  Presidency  refer- 
ence is  necessary  to  the  Mission  sent  to  the  Danish  settlement  at 
Tranquebar  in  1706  by  Frederick  IV.  King  of  Denmark.    It  has  been 
shown  that  this,  the  first  non-Boman  Mission  to  Lidia  (at  least  since 
the    Reformation),    originated  from  the   example  of  the  S.P.6.  in 
America,  and  that  its  object  was  promoted  by  the  Society.  [See  pp.  471-2.] 
The  pioneers  of  the  Boyal  Danish  (Lutheran)  Mission — Ziegenbalgh 
and   Plutschau — on   landing  at  Tranquebar  on  July  6,  1706,  were 
received  with  ridicule  and  opposition  by  the  Europeans,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  obtained  a  shelter.    Their  object  was  pro- 
nounced visionary  and  impracticable;   but  undismayed  they  set  to 
work,  and  in  1707  preached  in  Tamil  and  Portuguese  to  a  crowd  of 
Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mahommedans,  in  a  church  towards    the 
building  of  which  they  themselves  had  contributed  more  than  a  year's 
salary.    European  opposition,  however,  continued,  and  in  1708,  while 
they  were  reduced  to  actual  want  by  the  failure  of  supplies,  Ziegenbalgh 
was  unlawfully  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Danish  Governor.    He 
sought  no  redress,  but  in  1709  reinforcements  arrived  and  persecution 
was  checked  by  the  King  of  Denmark.     In  1714  Ziegenbalgh  was 
welcomed  and  encouraged  in  England  by  Church  and  Crown,  and  after 
his  return  (1716)  he  addressed  a  letter  to  George  I.  (in  1717)  reporting 
progress  and  setting  forth  the  duty  and  expediency  of  diffusing  the 
Gospel  in  the  British  territories  in  India.    On  February  28,  1719,  he 
died  at  Cuddalore  in  the  d6th  year  of  his  age.    Under  his  successors 
the  cause  so  prospered  that  in  1740  the  Danish  Mission  numbered 
8,700  Christians ;  and  by  1787  nearly  18,000  natives  and  Eurasians 
had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  [1].    The  operations  of  the  Mission, 
however,  became  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  flock  to  the  care  of  the  S.P.C.E.  [2].    Since  1710  that 
Society  had  materially  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Danish 
work,  independently  of  which  it  began  a  Mission  of  its  own  in  Madras 
in  1728.    This,  with  the  adopted  Missions  and  others  subsequently 
opened  by  the  S.P.C.E.  in  Southern  India,  were  carried  on  lot  Tievu^ 
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100  years  by  German  Lutberau  agents  [3],  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
are  mentioned  under  their  respective  districts. 

The  employment  of  Lutheran  instead  of  AngHcan  Missionaries  (to 
the  glory  of  the  former  and  the  shame  of  the  latter  be  it  recorded  !) 
was  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice ;  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Episcopate  in  India  [p.  472],  the  S.P.C.K.  hailed  the  prospect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  anomaly.*  From  Dr.  Heber,  the  second  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  (1828-G)  [of  which  diocese  South  India  formed  a  part 
until  1835],  the  S.P.C.K.  received  a  representation  of  the  need  of  sub- 
stituting **  episcopally  ordained  clergymen  "  of  the  English  Church. 
With  the  individual  Missionaries  of  the  Lutheran  Church  he  was  far 
from  being  dissatisfied. 

"  Still  *'  (said  he)  "  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and  ns,  in  matters  of 
discipline  and  external  forms,  which  often  meets  the  eye  of  the  natives,  and  pro- 
duces  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  them.  They  are  perplexed  what  character  to 
assign  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whom  we  support  and  send  forth  to  them,  while  we 
do  not  admit  them  into  our  Churches.  And  so  much  of  influence  and  authority^ 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  gradually  acquiring  with  the  Christians  of 
different  oriental  stocks  (the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians)  arises  from  oar 
recognition  of,  and  adherence  to,  the  apostolic  institution  of  episcopacy,  that  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  all  who  are  brought  forward  under  our  auspices  in  these 
countries,  should,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  us.  A  strong  perception  of  these 
inconveniences  has  induced  three  of  the  Lutheran  Missionaries  employed  in 
Bengal  by  the  Churoli  Missionary  Society  to  apply  to  me  for  re-ordination 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  had  much  satisfaction  in 
admitting  them  to  Deacon's  Orders  "  [5]. 

Considering  now  (as  it  had  in  the  case  of  America  in  1701  [see  p.  6]) 
that  the  charge  of  foreign  Missions  was  more  immediately  within  the 
province  of  the  S.P.G.,  the  S.P.C.K.  on  June  7,  1825, 

**Besolved  that  this  Society  do  continue  to  maintain  the  Missionaries  now 
employed  by  it  in  the  South  of  India  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and 
that  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  Missions  be  transferred  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel." 

The  charge  was  readily  undertaken  by  the  S.P.G.  [6],  the  S.P.C.K# 
also  continuing  to  aid  liberally  in  the  work  of  education  [Ga], 

The  nucleus  of  a  Christian  Church  that  had  been  formed  in  South 
India  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  would  from  natural  increase,  if  pro* 
perly  tended  and  strengthened,  have  soon  e^ipanded  into  a  goodly  and 
large  community.  But  order  and  vigour  were  lacking  in  the  sysiem  pur* 
sued,  which  was  no  more  than  a  series  of  desultory  efforts  made  by  a  few 
zealous  men,  and  as  they  died  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  became  fiainter^ 
Thus  the  successes  of  Schwartz  and  the  earlier  Missionaries  were  well* 
nigh  rendered  nugatory  by  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  succeeding 
age  [7].     Nevertheless,  it  was  remarked  in  1829, 

*'  that  in  \^hatcver  part  of  Southern  India  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  ezsl- 
ence  of  native  Protestant  Christians,  some,  however  few,  of  the  eoDverts  of  m. 
Schwartz  or  Oericke  have  been  discovered ;  thus  evidencing  the  beneficial  inflnenoo 
of  the  early  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Peninsula." 

*  Tlie  Rev.  A.  T.  Clarke,  B.A.,  of  frin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  was  sent  to  CalcoHa  by  the. 
S.P.C.K.  in  17HU  ob  the  first  English  Micisionary  to  the  heatlien  of  the  East,  but  in  the 
next  year  he  forsook  the  work  for  a  Government  chaplaincy.    In  18S9  a  Genoua  IRs* 
sionary  (Falcko)  was  ordained  hy  the  Bishop  of  London  and  sent  to  8.  India  bv  tlie^ 
B.P.C.K.  [4].  ^ 
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The  following  passage  is  from  the  same  source  (viz.  a  summary 
view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Missions  to  the  time  of  their 
transfer,  printed  in  the  S.P.G.  Report  for  1829) : — 

*^  Nothing  more  is  required  than  good  missionaries  to  render  the  institutions  so 
long  existing  a  most  important  blessing  to  the  land  in  which  they  have  been 
founded.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  English  Mission  was  first  formed, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  continued,  naturally  occasioned  the  appointment  of 
dirines  from  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe ;  but  those  circumstances  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  discipline  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  most  of  the 
early  missionaries  belong,  is  inconsistent  with  the  system  which  must  regulate  a. 
body  of  clergy,  acting  under  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Mis&ions 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  that 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  being  a  chartered  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Primate,  its  Missionaries  are  in  fact  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  of  any  voluntary  association,  and  a  degree  of  national 
countenance  is  thus  afforded  them  which  they  never  could  obtain  under  the 
former  system  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  new  system,  that  Clergy 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  sent  to  the  Indian  stations  "  [8]. 

The  Missions  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  embraced  8,852  Christians^ 
under  the  care  of  six  Missionaries  assisted  by  141  native  lay  teachers. 
The  schools  contained  1,282  pupils  [9  and  9a]. 

The  six  Missionaries  were  thus  distributed : 

Tanjore — Rev.  J.  C.  Kohlhoff  (far  advanced  in  years)  and  Rev,. 
L.  P.  Haubeoe. 

Madras — Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  (over  80  years  old)  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Irion. 

Cvddalore--B,e\.  D.  Rosen. 

Tfichinopoly—BeY,  H.  D.  Schreyvooel,  from  Tranquebar. 

Tinnevelly,  Nagapatam,  **  the  transferred  congregations "  {see 
p.  511),  Vellore,  and  the  four  other  chief  stations,  were  each  without  a 
Missionary  [10]. 

The  amount  contributed  for  religious  purposes  by  native  Christians 
— except  for  church  building— seemed  to  have  been  deemed  too  in- 
significant to  be  noticed,  and  the  class  of  catechumens,  if  it  then 
existed,  was  not  recorded  [11]. 

The  state  of  the  Missions  during  the  next  ten  years  was  feeble  and 
unsatis£Ebctory,  and  as  such  it  was  lamented  in  the  Reports  of  the 
period.  Great  deadness  seems  to  have  been  generally  prevalent,  4;he 
labourers  were  few,  and  the  usual  results  of  want  of  superintendence 
were  conspicuous.  Between  1828-81  five  Missionaries  were  sent  out, 
and  five  vacancies  occurred  by  death  or  otherwise  [12]. 

In  1826  the  Society,  moved  by  the  premature  death  of  the  first  two 
overburdened  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  memorialised  Government  and  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric  for  Madras 
Presidency,  an  object  which  was  accompUshed  after  only  ten  years* 
delay,  when  Archdeacon  Corrie  became  the  first  Bishop  [18]. 

This  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  the  Society's  Missions,  which 
were  strengthened,  subdivided,  and  more  effectually  superintended. 
The  progress  already  commenced  (the  Christians  in  1886  numbered 
11,748)  has  ever  since  continued.  It  has  been  more  rapid  at  some 
times  than  others,  but  there  has  been  '<  no  real  falling  off:  there  has 
always  been  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main." 

The  first  most  striking  results  were  apparent  during  the  episcopate 
of  Biriiop  Spencer,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Corrie  in  1887  [14].    Addressing 
Ins.  .'dkavy:  in    1848,  when  a  great   revival  was  taJdng  ^Vu:^  yd. 
TinneTelly,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Society,  ^^m^\i.Qivx\»^^iO'^ 
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aid  **  (he  said)  '*  a  Bishop  in  Madras  could  do  but  little  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  on  the  sound  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
among  the  natives  "  [15]. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1825  the  principal  concerns  of  the 
Missions  of  the  S.P.C.E.  had  been  managed  by  a  gentleman  in  Madras 
city,  Mr.  Richard  Clarke ;  but  the  year  after  the  transfer  to  the  S.P.G. 
they  were  entrusted  to  a  Committee  formed  there  on  May  15, 1826,  and 
now  known  as  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  [16]. 

This  body,  acting  under  the  presidency  oi  tne  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  has  rendered  incalculable  assistance  in  developing  the 
Missions  taken  over  in  1825  and  those  to  which  the  Society *s  opera- 
tions have  since  been  extended.  In  the  following  list  the  latter  are 
printed  in  italics : — 

(I.)  Madras  City  and  District  (begun  1728 :  S.P.G.  period 
1825-92). 

(II.)  Tanjore  and  District  (begun  1732 :  S.P.G.  1825-92.) 
This  district  .  includes  (Il.a)  Vediarpuram  (S.P.G.  1825-92) ; 
(II.6)  Neoapatam  (begun  1782 :  S.P.G.  1825-92) ;  (II.c)  Comba- 
CONUM  (begun  1798 :  S.P.G.  1825-92) ;  (ll.d)  Nanooor  (ditto) ; 
(II.c)  Canandaooody  (begun  1795:  S.P.G.  1825-92);  (U./) 
Aneycadu  (S.P.G.  1827-92);  (11.^)  Tranquebar  (begun  1706: 
.S.P.G.  1845-92). 

(III.)  The  Missions  in  the  Arcot  Districts  and  neighbourhood, 
viz. :— (a)  (in  South  Arcot)  Cuddalore  (begun  1787 :  S.P.G.  1825-92) ; 
(b)  PoTidickerry  (the  French  Settlement)  (S.P.G.  1830-92);  (c)  (in 
North  Arcot)  Vellore  (begun  1770 :  S.P.G.  1825-85) ;  and  Chittore 
(begun  about  1782 :  S.P.G.  1825-85). 

(IV.)  Trichinopoly  and  District  (begun  1762-3  :  S.P.G.  1825-92). 
This  district  includes  (IV.a)  Erungalore   (S.P.G.  1830-92). 

(V.)  TiNNEVELLY  (bcgun  1780:  S.P.G.  1825-92). 

(VI.)  Madura  and  District,  viz.: — (VI.)  Madura  (begun  1786: 
S.P.G.  1825-60) ;  (VI.  a)  Dindiqul  (begim  1787 :  S.P.G.  1825-60) ; 
<VI.6)  Ramnad  (begun  about  1785  :     S.P.G.  1825-92). 

(VII.)  Mysore  (Native  State  District),  viz.  :^ Bangalore  (with 
Sheevioga  and  Hosur)  (S.P.G.  1837-92). 

(VIII.)  Hyderabad  (Native  State  District),  viz. : — Secunderabad 
(S.P.G.  1842-92)  (with  Hyderabad  City,  1852-92). 

(IX.)  Tebigu  Country  (S.P.G.  1854-92). 

(X.)  Coimbatore  District,  viz. : — Salem  and  Coimbatore  (S.P.G. 
1875-92). 

(XI.)  Bellary  (S.P.G.  1880-92). 

It  may  be  added  here  that  in  1835  the  Society  accepted  from  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Niemeyer,  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  a  fund  (at  his  disposal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  churches  and  schools  in  Southern  India) 
amounting  to  £100  a  year,  to  be  applied  towards  the  support  of  such 
churches  and  schools  in  the  Society's  Missions  as  the  Missionaries, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  might  select ;  such 
Missionaries  rendering  an  account  of  the  expenditure  to  the  Society  or 
its  representatives  in  India,  and  transmitting  copies  thereof,  together 
with  reports  of  the  Missions  and  schools,  to  Dr.  Niemever  and  his 
successors  at  Halle.  The  trust  had  been  offered  ten  years  before,  and 
in  now  (on  its  renewal)  accepting  it,  the  Society  assured  Dr.  Niemeyer 
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that  it  as  be  believed,  persons  properly  qualified  for  the  ofiBce  of 
Missionaries  to  India,  and  willing  to  apply  for  ordination  to  tbe  Bisbops 
of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England,  could  be  found  in  tbe  Universities  of  Ger- 
many, it  would  readily  entertain  tbeir  applications  for  employment  in 
its  service  [17]. 

Tbe  first  native-bom  Engbsbman  employed  by  tbe  Society  in  South 
India  was  tbe  Rev.  J.  Heavy  side  in  1829  [see  p.  506]  [17a]. 

In  1888  tbe  Society  accepted  (firom  Sir  B.  Inglis  and  others)  tbe 
trust  of  about  £10,000  8  per  Cents,  then  available  under  tbe  will 
(August  1820)  of  tbe  Hon.  Edward  Monckton,  of  Somerford,  Stafford- 
shire. In  accordance  with  tlie  terms  of  the  bequest  (as  defined  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  1888  and  1840)  tbe  dividends  arising  there- 
from were  made  appbcable  to  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  not 
less  (at  any  one  time)  than  sixteen  poor  native  inhabitants  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  in  tbe  Christian  religion,  and  also,  if  desired,  to  the 
maintenance  of  not  more  than  three  catechists  [18]. 

A  notice  of  tbe  various  Missions  now  follows : 

Be/erences   (Madras  Presidency).— [1]   R.   1829,  pp.  156-8;    M.R.  1854,  pp.  6-11. 
[la]   M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1861,  Bound  Pamphlets,  "East  Indies  1852,"  No.  10, 


pp.  11-19.    [2J  R.  1826,  p.  160 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.^ ;  R.  1829,  p.  157 ;  M.R.  1864, 

[3]  R.  1825,  p.  150 ;  R.  1829,  pp. 
1740,  p.  29.     [4]  R.  1829,  p.  206  ;  and  see  [la],  p.  22.     [6]  M.R.  1854,  pp.  57-9.     [6]  Jo., 


pp.  11-12.    [3]  R.  1825,  p.  150 ;  R.  1829,  pp.  157-213 ;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  12-24  ;  An.  Sermon, 


V.  85,  pp.  212,  801,  876-8  ;  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  p.  246;  R.  1824,  p.  165 ;  R.  1826, 
pp.  150,  165;  C.D.C.  Report,  1826,  pp.  5-6;  R.  1830,  pp.  41-2;  R.  1851,  p.  60;  M.R. 
1854,  pp.  68-9.  [Oa]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  851  {see  [la]  above),  pp.  82-8.  [7]  M.R. 
1854.  pp.  145-6.  [8]  R.  1829,  pp.  209-10,  212.  [Oj  R.  1824,  p.  166;  R.  1825,  p.  174;  R. 
1881,  p.  47.  [Oa]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1851  {sec  [la]  above)  pp.  84-5.  [10]  R.  1826, 
p.  174  ;  R.  1829,  p.  48  ;  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1851,  pp.  84-6  {see  [la]  above).  [11]  R. 
1881,  p.  47.  [12]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1851,  p.  85  {see  [la]  above).  [13]  India  Com- 
mittee Book,  v.  1,  pp.  349,  851-9 ;  Jo.,  V.  37,  pp.  1-4 ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  28 ;  M.D.C.  Brief 
Narrative,  1851,  p.  85  {see  [la]  above).  [14]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1861,  pp.  84,  86 
{see  [la]  above) ;  M.R.  1854,  p.  148 ;  R.  1881,  p.  42.  [16]  R.  1843,  p.  44.  [16]  India 
Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  247,  885 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  41-2.  [17]  Jo.,  V.  86,  p.  254,  India 
Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  299-803 ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  28-4  ;  R.  1884-5,  p.  80.  L17a]  R.  1829, 
p.  66.   [18]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  280,  283,  899,  400;  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  28-4  ;  App.  Jo.  O,  pp.  82-94, 


(I.)  MADRAS  (City  and  District) .  After  sixty  years'  neglect  of  religion  by  the 
British  settlers  at  Madras,  the  foundations  of  St.  Mary's  Clmrch  were  in  1680  laid  in 
Fort  St.  George  by  the  Governor,  Streyusham  Masters,  to  whom  is  due  the  praise  of 
having  raised  the  first  Englisli  Church  in  India  [1].  In  1721  a  gift  of  books  was  made 
through  the  Society  to  some  charity  schools  at  Fort  St.  George  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.W.  Stevenson,  in  1716  [2  and  2a] ;  and  in  1728  the  first  English 
Mission  in  India  was  established  at  Blacktowu  in  Madras  by  the  SJP.C.K.,  at  the 
instance  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Schultz  of  Tranquebar,  who  had 
for  his  early  associates  J.  A.  Sartorius  and  J.  E.  Geisler,  and  for  his  successor  Philip 
Fabricin»~all,  like  himself,  in  Lutheran  Orders.  In  the  first  eighteen  years  over 
1^00  persons  were  admitted  to  Christianity.  During  the  French  occupation,  in  1746,  the 
Mission  House  was  destroyed  and  the  Church  converted  into  a  powder  magazine,  and 
Fabricius  withdrew  to  Pulicat.  Returning  after  the  war  he  was  in  1750  compensated  by 
l>eing  put  in  possession  of  a  church  and  ouier  property  at  Vepery,  confiscated  from  the 
Jesuits,  whose  intrigues  had  led  to  their  expulsion.  Similarly,  in  the  war  of  1766  the 
Mission  premises  were  ravaged  and  the  converts  robbed  in  the  church ;  and  Fabricius 
returned  to  Pulicat  for  two  months ;  but  the  French  being  finally  expelled,  a  printing 
press  found  at  Pondicherry  was,  by  order  of  Government,  removed  to  Vepery  ana  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionaries.  Fabricius  was  followed  by  Gericke 
(1788-1803),  and  Paezold  (1804-17),  and  about  1818  the  Mission,  which  mismanagement 
had  rendered  unsatisfactory,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,  formerly  of  the 
Danish  Mission,  Tranquel^r.  Some  native  Clmstians  (converts  from  Popery,  chiefly  of 
ihe  boatmen  caste),  to  whom  Dr.  Rottler  had  been  ministering  in  a  chapel  at  Blacktown 
(for  which  senrice  Government  allowed  a  stipend),  were  now  removed  to  Vepery  (two 
fiiiles  distant),  which  became  in  1819  the  chief  station  of  the  S.P.C.K.  in  Lidia,  its 
support  being  piurtly  derived  from  a  legacy  left  by  Gericke. 
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About  1812  Paezold  established  an  English  Seirice  at  the  request  of  English  residentsf 
but  discontinued  it  on  receiving  disagreeable  proofs  that  he  was  not  personally  accept- 
able. The  loss  was  seriously  felt,  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Bottler  to  meet  the 
want  until  Mr.  Loveless,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  haid  endeavoured  to  do  so  by 
estabhsliing  an  Enghsh  Service  in  a  schoolroom  at  Pursewakum  [8]. 

S.P.O.  Period  (1825-1892).— Following  the  transfer  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
Mission  to  the  S.P.G.  in  1825  [sec  p.  502],  a  new  church  named 
St.  Matthias'  was  opened  at  Vepery  on  June  18,  182G.  The  cost  of 
the  erection  was  provided  by  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the  Government — the 
latter  (the  East  India  Company)  stipulating  that  the  building  should 
be  "  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  Divine  Worship  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  served  by  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  of  that  Church."  The  first  proviso  had  always 
been  observed,  though  the  officiating  ministers  were  (with  one  excep- 
tion, Mr.  Falcke)  Lutherans.  And  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the 
Church  Liturgy  had,  by  agreement,  been  adopted  in  the  services  held 
for  the  English  in  the  L.M.S.  Chapel  until  1828,  when,  on  Mr.  Love- 
less' departure,  the  rule  began  to  be  infringed,  the  result  being  a 
decreased  attendance.  On  the  opening  of  St.  Mattliias'  Church  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Enghsh  duty  should  be  taken  by  the  chaplains 
of  the  Cathedral  [4  and  4a]. 

The  Mission  was  now  (1826)  described  by  Bishop  Heber  of  Cal- 
cutta as  having  the  '*  finest  Gothic  Church  and  the  best  estabhsh- 
ment  of  native  schools  both  male  and  female  "  which  he  had  ''seen 
in  Lidia,"  and  he  had  *'seen  nothing  that  gave  him  so  much  pleasure 
or  that  appeared  to  him  so  full  of  hope  "  [5]. 

The  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Mission  now  devolved 
upon  the  local  S.P.G.  Committee  formed  for  South  India  under  the 
direction  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras  [seep.  504]  [6]. 

The  services  of  Rottler  and  Irion  continued  to  be  utilised, 
much  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  the  Mission  press,  from  which 
issued  (among  other  works)  a  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  latter  was  reported  in  1880  to  be  "eagerly  sought 
by  the  Wesleyan  congregations  within  the  Presidency  "  and  to  be 
"  in  general  use  "  in  pai-ts  of  Ceylon.  A  large  portion  of  the  profits 
of  the  Press  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  vicinity  [71. 

In  1828  the  Rev.  Peter  Wessinq  (a  Dane),  and  m  1829-80  the 
Rev.  John  Heavyside  [see  p.  505]  (both  in  Anglican  orders),  were 
added  to  the  staff  [8]. 

About  this  time  21  native  schools  (11  being  for  girls)  were  estab- 
lished, and  altogether  over  1,000  scholars  were  receiving  education 
in  the  Mission  [9]. 

The  openmg  of  an  institution  in  1880  (known  as  "  Bishop  Heber*s 
Seminary  ")  for  the  training  of  Christian  teachers,  was  met  by  snoh  a 
manifestation  of  caste  feeling  as  led  to  the  dismissal  of  two  of  the  first 
four  students  [10].  Ten  years  later  it  was  raised  to  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  the  death  of  its  new  Principal  (Rev.  0.  Calthorp)  left 
it  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered  [11]. 

A  '*  Diocesan  Institution  for  general  education  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples," which  succeeded  it  about  1841,  also  £Euled  after  an  existenee 
of  little  more  than  a  year  [12];  but  in  1848,  tmder  the  Bey.  A.  B. 
Btmonds,  a  new  seminary  was  established  which  baa  ftdhinved  greei 
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^stinotion,  and  to  which  the  Church  in  xSouth  India  is  largely  in- 
debted for  her  native  clergy  [18].  Indeed  of  late  years  the  success  of  the 
institution  (now  known  as  tue  S.P.Q.  Theological  College,  Madras)  has 
been  such  that  in  the  Society's  Missions  in  the  Madras  Presidency  the 
difficulty  now  is,  not  that  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  duly  qualified  native 
qlergy,  but  the  finding  of  means  for  their  support.  In  1891  it  was 
proposed  to  close  the  College  for  a  while.  To  this  the  Society  could 
not  consent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  needs  of  the  Telugu  and  Tamil 
Missions  in  India,  the  fact  that  it  has  provided  Missionaries  for  foreign 
lands  is,  in  itself,  a  splendid  and  ample  justification  for  its  existence 
[14],  (Further  particulars  of  the  Institution  are  given  on  pp.  791-2, 
where  also  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  Vepery  College  and  High 
School) 

Turning  to  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  branch  of  the  Mission, 
we  find  the  congregations  in  Madras  in  1880-1  consisting  of  "  270 
Protestant  native  Christian  families,  46  Portuguese  families,  and  57 
families  of  native  Christians  residing  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount '' — the 
opmmunicants  numbering  486  [151. 

In  1888  two  out-stations  of  the  C.M.S.  were  transferred  to  the 
S.P.G. — viz.  Poonamallee,  9  miles,  and  Trippasore,  81  miles  west  of 
Vepery— and  included  in  the  Vepery  district  [16] ;  and  the  Christians 
living  to  the  south  of  Madras  w  ere  collected  mto  a  distinct  congrega- 
tion at  St.  Thom^  (formerly  **  Midnapore  "),  a  frequent  resort  of 
invalids  in  the  hot  season.  This  congregation  was  reported  in  1848  to 
be  "  very  satisfactory,''  and  the  contributions  of  the  English  members 
enabled  some  good  schools  (for  Portuguese  and  Eurasian  children)  to 
be  carried  on  without  aid  from  the  Society  [17].  About  this  time  a 
servant  who  had  accompanied  his  master  to  England  and  been  bap- 
tized in  London  was  instrumental  on  his  return  in  bringing  more  than 
20  of  his  relatives  into  the  Christian  fold  [17a]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  Vepery  Mission  proper  had  been 
"  very  unsatisfactory,  the  people  being  of  a  worldly  character,  and  a 
body  so  unworthy,  that  a  Vepery  Christian  was  a  byeword";  they 
were  "  chiefly  nominal  Christians,  being  such  by  descent  rather  than 
by  conversion."  There  were  two  distinct  congregations,  one  consisting^ 
of  descendants  of  Portuguese*  (who  were  being  absorbed  into  the 
Eurasian  population)  and  the  other  of  Tamils  of  the  Pariah  and 
Sudra  castes.  The  number  of  Christians  in  1845  was  1,687,  but 
in  1846  from  600  to  700  Sudras  seceded  because  the  Missionary 
''refused  to  act  upon  their  views  of  caste."  Things  were  now 
(1848)  improving,  and  the  people  were  raising  an  endowment  for  a 
native  deacon  [18]. 

A  similar  course  was  being  pursued  at  Chintadrepetta,  with  which 
a  temporary  connection  had  been  formed  by  the  Society. 

Another  *'  very  unsatisfactory  *'  station  in  1848  was  Vullaveram,  a 
Telngn  Mission  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Society.  It  had 
been  commenced  on  a  system  of  ''profuse  benevolence,"  which  tended 
to  make  the  people  "idle  and  dependent."  At  Poonamallee  and 
Trippasore,  which  were  connected  with  this  Mission,  the  work  consisted 
ehiefly  of  providing  ministrations  for  the  native  wives  of  the  European 
pensioners — a  *'  dissolute  "  class. 

^    -    -*  The  MTYiot  in  ihe  Portngnese  language  WAS  discontinued  in  l^\\\^<iiV 
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Between  1888  and  1848  the  Blacktown  Station  was  transferred  to 
the  C.M.S.,  and  the  support  and  superintendence  of  that  at  St. 
Thomas'  Mount  was  undertaken  by  the  Government  Chaplain  [19]. 

Under  a  system  long  in  force  in  India  previously  to  1850  a  Hinda 
on  the  change  of  his  religion  forfeited  all  his  civil  rights,  and  in  many 
eases  it  happened  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  property  and  of  his  wife 
and  children.  The  civil  disabihties  attached  to  the  forfeiture  of  caste 
were  removed  by  the  **  Lex  Loci  Act "  passed  in  1850,  and  the  blessings 
of  the  enactment  were  soon  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a  Brahmin  of  high 
caste,  Streenavasa,  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Symonds. 
Being  a  person  of  great  distinction  his  conversion  created  a  sensation 
among  the  Hindus,  by  whom  he  was  subjected  to  bitter  persecution. 
His  wife,  Lutchmee  Ummall,  was  seized  by  her  father  on  the  plea  that 
her  husband  by  the  change  of  his  religion  was  legally  dead,  and  that 
all  his  property  had  become  l^ers.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Oourt  amidst  much  excitement  of  the  natives  and  false  sympathy  of 
Europeans  for  native  prejudices,  and  in  deciding  in  Streenavasa's 
favour,  Sir  W.  Burton,  after  describing  the  old  law  as  a  "  monstrous 
outrage,"  said: — 

*'  The  population  of  this  country  is  composed  of  various  classes  of  people, 
holding  different  forms  of  religion ;  and  it  is  declared  by  the  highest  authority, 
^that  no  change  of  faith  shall  now  forfeit  a  man's  rights.  This  Act  [Lex  Loci]  has 
been  passed,  not  to  encourage  a  change  from  one  religion  to  another,  but  to  secure 
liberty  of  conscience^  atid  equal  rights  to  all.  Some  of  the  people  of  this  country 
may  be  insensible  of  the  benefit  now  conferred  upon  them  ;  some  of  them  may  be 
furious  against  it ;  but  let  me  tell  them  .  .  .  that  this  Act  of  1850  is  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  Beligious  Freedom  ...  an  Act  for  which  all  should  render  thanks  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  events  ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  should  be  found  to  object  to 
60  merciful  a  provision.'* 

Lutchmee  Ummall  was  therefore  dehvered  over  to  the  care  of  her 
husband,  and  amidst  the  screams  and  cries  of  the  Hindu  bystanders  con- 
veyed by  him  to  Mr.  Symonds'  house.  The  poor  girl  (for  she  was  little 
more  than  a  child),  influenced  by  her  parents,  manifested  a  repugnance 
to  accompany  Streenavasa,  which  excited  pubhc  sympathy.  She  was, 
however,  treated  by  Mr.  Symonds  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
consideration ;  her  caste  prejudices  were  respected,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  her  to  renounce  Hinduism.  Her  affection  for 
her  husband  revived,  and  she  expressed  her  intention  to  remain  with 
him.  Hundreds  of  Brahmins,  however,  thronged  the  house,  and  a  last 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  possession  of  her  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  the  ground  of  an  affidavit  **  that  she  was  detained  at  Mr. 
Symonds'  house  against  her  will."  But  Lutchmee  Ummall  declared 
that  she  was  determined  to  continue  with  her  husband,  and  that  she 
was  residing  with  him  by  her  own  desire.  She  declined  to  be  sworn 
as  a  heathen,  and  gave  as  her  reason  for  being  sworn  on  the  Bible 
4hat  she  felt  she  **  vuist  speak  truth  in  this  way.*'  Not  long  after  this 
iihe  was  baptized,  and  the  two  were  known  as  consistent  and  established 
Christians  [20]. 

The  local  jubilee  celebration  of  the  Society  in  1852  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in  Madras,  and 
horded  the  best  proofs  that  could  be  desired  of  tiie  place  wliioh  the 
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Society's  agents  occapied  in  general  estimation  [21].  Previously  ta 
this  the  officiating  Chaplain  at  St.  Matthias*  Church,*  Vepery,  had 
adopted  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  Society,  and  this,  with 
the  clashing  of  the  English  and  native  services,  having  caused  a  dispute 
in  1844,  and  continued  joint  occupancy  being  considered  undesirable, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  church  should  be  transferred  to  Government, 
and  that  the  Society  should  receive  in  compensation  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  and  a  site  for  a  new  church.  Formal  transfer  took  place  in 
1852,  and  on  February  9, 1855,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid  by  Governor  Lord  Harris.  The  beautiful  Gothic  building* 
named  St.  Paul's,  was  opened  on  September  19, 1858,  and  consecrated  on 
November  18,  its  erection  giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  congregation, 
especially  on  their  being  assured  that  it  was  intended  expressly  for 
the  natives.  This  encouraged  them  to  greater  exertions,  and  in  1861 
all  the  native  agents  were  being  supported  by  the  Gericke  endowment 
and  an  Auxiliary  Association  (founded  in  1846  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  Mission  and  congregation)  [22^ 

In  1858  a  special  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Christian  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  higher  and  more  educated  Hindus  of  the  city,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Missionary  (the  Rev.  W.  A.  Plumptre)  for  this  parti- 
cular work,  with  which  was  associated  in  1860  the  charge  of  St.  John'a 
district  [23].  After  his  removal  from  ill  health  in  1862  [23a],  no 
successor  was  appointed  [24];  but  in  1864  a  superior  Anglo- Vernacular 
school  was  opened  at  Vepery,  in  which  "hundreds  of  Brahmins  and 
other  high-caste  youths,  the  flower  of  the  native  population,  who  could 
be  reached  in  no  other  way,"  were  daily  brought  imder  **  Christian 
instruction  and  influence."  Such  educational  work  was  regarded  as 
'*  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  "  in  the  ultimate  evangelisatioDf 
of  the  Hindus,  although  "  sudden  and  decisive  effects  ''  were  not  to  be 
expected  [25]. 

The  Society^s  work  generally  in  the  city  of  Madras  has  benefited 
largely  from  the  services  of  the  Missionary  Secretaries  maintained  there,, 
three  of  whom  have  had  charge  also  of  the  Theological  College,  the- 
most  important  branch  of  the  Mission  [26]. 

The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Yesudian,  an  energetic 
Tinnevelly  evangelist,  to  Vepery  in  1883  led  to  a  much-needed  develop- 
ment  of  evangeUstic  work  in  Madras  district  [27]. 

In  1884  Parakala  Ramanuja  Yakanji — one  of  the  very  small  but 
sacred  class  of  Hindu  preaching-priests,  who  are  the  teachers  and 
expounders  of  the  Vedas,  and  have  the  power  of  ordaining  others  and  are 
held  in  high  esteem — came  to  the  Rev.  S.  Theophilus,  native  clergy- 
man at  St.  Thom6,  and  desired  him  to  let  him  know  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  reHgion,  stating  that  during  his  careful  study  of  the  Vedas 
he  found  many  fallacies  in  them,  and  that  he  had  no  confidence  in 
them.  After  a  long  period  of  study  and  inquiry  he  was  baptized  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  1885,  and  was  then  instructed  with  a  view  to  hia 
becoming  a  Christian  teacher  [28]. 

Each  of  the  three  present  divisions  of  the  Madras  Mission — St» 
Paul's,  Vepery;  St.  John's,  Egmore;  and  St.  Thom6,  Mylapore — has  a 
resident  native  clergyman  and  its  own  Church  Council  [29]. 

*  Though  opened  in  1826  St.  Matthias'  Church  was  not  ooxueoratel  till  Febnuui 
1842  [22a]. 
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St.  John's  Ghnrcb,  situated  at  the  corner  of  two  roads  close  to  a 
heathen  temple,  was  built  by  a  native  Christian,  and  many  of  the 
fittings  were  gifts  from  native  Christians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kennbt,  one 
of  the  ablest  theologians  India  has  produced,  ministered  at  St.  John's 
for  16  years  [1868-84]  [29a]. 

Connected  with  this  group  is  a  station  at  Pulicat.  [Pulicat  stands 
on  an  island  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  salt<water  lake  of  that 
name,  some  miles  north  of  Madras.] 

The  temporary  retirement  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Madras  Missionaries 
to  Pulicat  on  the  capture  of  the  former  place  by  the  French  in 
1746  has  been  referred  to  on  p.  505.  Pulicat  was  then  a  Dutch 
settlement,  and  the  congregation  gathered  there  under  Fabricius 
included  some  descendants  of  Europeans,  to  whom  service  was  per- 
formed by  a  reader  brought  up  in  the  Madras  Mission  [30].  Gericke 
afterwards  frequently  visited  Pulicat,  and  baptized  there  many  natives, 
who  remained  connected  with  the  Vepery  Mission  up  to  about  1818.  In 
1888  (14  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Missions  to  the  S.P.G.) 
the  unprovided  native  Christians  at  Pulicat,  over  100  in  number,  were 
gathered  into  a  congregation  by  the  Kev.  J.  F.  Goldstein,  who  also 
established  eight  promising  schools,  his  labours  being  very  successful 
and  acceptable  [81]. 

Statistics,  1892  (Madras  group,  including  Pulicat). — Christians,  1,708 ;  Commani- 
cants,  880 ;  Catechumens,  12 ;  Villages,  43  ;  Schools,  10 ;  Scholars,  865 ;  Clergymen,  5  ; 
Ijay  Agents,  64. 

Bcfcrnires  (I.)  Madras  (City  and  District).— a]  M.R.  1851,  pp.  12-13.      [2]  Jo.,  V.  4. 

p.  812;  M.R.  1854,  p.  18.     \2a]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative  1851,  Bound  Pamphlete,  "East 

Indies  1852,"  No.  10,  pp.  17-18.     [3  and  4]  R.  1820,  pp.  157-60,  184-8, 195-204  ;  MJ).C. 

Brief   Narrative,  1851    (sec  [2a]  above),  pp.   19,  20,  28-9.     [4<i]    Statement  of  Select 

Committee    of  M.D.C.  relative  to   Proceedings  connected  with  Vepery  Church,  1844 

(Bound  Pamphlets,  Madras  and  Bombay,  pp.  0-9,  10-12,  44) ;  M.R.  1854,  pp,  18-15,88-9 ; 

Bev.  J.  Guest's  "  Narrative  of  the  Vepery  Mission,"  March  1859,  pp.  1-18  (B  MS8.,  V.  3). 

[6]  R.  1826,  p.  53 ;  R.  1829,  pp.  210-11.   [6]  India  Conunittee  Book,  V.  1,  p.  885 ;  R,  1830. 

pp.  41-2.    [7]  R.  1830,  pp.  42-5 ;  R.  1831,  p.  168.    [8]  R.  1827,  p.  57  ;  R.  1828,  pp.  60-1 ; 

R.  1829,  p.  56 ;  R.  1830,  p.  42.     [9]  R.  1830,  pp.  44-5  ;  R.   1881,  pp.  69,  60,  161-70. 

[lO]  App.  Jo.  C,  pp.  88-94 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  59, 60, 137-40 ;  R.  1832,  pp.  89-90.  [11]  Jo.,  V.  44, 

pp.  25-6;  R.  1838,  pp.  56-7;  R.  1839,  p.  78;  R.  1841,  pp.  75-7,  151-3.    [12]  Jo.,  V.  44, 

pp.   2.V-6,  358,  409-10,  417;    Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  88,  188,  173;   App.  Jo.  D,  pp.  29»-304; 

I  M88.,  V.  52,  p.  827a;  R.   1838,  p.  56;   R.   1841,  pp.  76-7,  151-8;  R.  1889,  p,  78; 

R.    1843,   pp.   47-8;    R.    1842,   pp.    86,    125.      [13]  Jo.,  V.   45,   pp.    851,    895,    425-6; 

Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  123;   R.  1848,  p.  109;   R.  1849,  p.  120;   R.   1850,  pp.  72-8;    R.  1851, 

p.  52;   R.  1854,  pp.  98-9;   M.F.  1864,  i^p.   122-3;   R.  1871,  pp.   111-14;    M.F.  1870, 

pp.  808-9  ;  M.F.  1872,  pp.  18-17 ;  R.  1878,  p.  84  ;  R.  1879,  p.  81 ;  R.  1882,  p.  84 ;  R.  1888, 

p.  81;  R.  1885,  p.  43;  R.  1886,  pp.  48-4;   R.  1889,  p.  48;  R.  1890,  p.  46;  R.  1891, 

pp.  40-7.     [14]  R.  1891,  pp.  40-7.     [15]  R.  1830,  pp.  44-5 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  69-60,  161-70. 

[161  R.  1839,  pp.  131-4.     [17]  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  6,  7 ;  R.  1838,  pp.  82,  84 ;  M.H.  No.  9,  p.  7 ; 

M.H.  No.  22,  p.  5 ;  R.  1842,  pp.  84-5 ;  R.  1849,  p.  122 ;  R.  1850,  p.  88.    flTal  Q,P.,  Jan. 

1860,  p.  6.    [18]  Guest's  Narrative,  pp.  18-14  (see  [4a]  above) ;  M.H.  No.  82,  pp.  4-6; 

R.  1842,  p.  85 ;   R.  1849,  p.  122.     [18a]   Guest's  Narrative,  p.  18  {see  [4ay  above), 

[19]  M.H.  No.  22,  pp.  5-7.    [20]  R.  1852,  pp.  102-6;  G.M.,  V.  1,  p.  129;  M.R.  1854, 

pp.  281-4;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Madras  1852,"  No.  7.    [21]  R.  1862,  p.  60;  M.R.  1861, 

p.  236 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  East  Indies  1852,"  Nos.  8,  9.    [22]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  119 ;  Jo., 

V.  47,  pp.  125-6 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  50,  p.  189  ;  Statement  of  M.D.C.  Select  Committee,  pp.  1-68 

{see  [4a]  above) ;  Guest's  Narrative,  pp.  15-19,  26,  28  (see  [4a]  above) ;  R.  1842,  p.  85 ;  R. 

•1855,  pp.  114-15  ;  R.  18r>9,  p.  110;  R.  1861,  p.  161 ;  R.  1862,  p.  161.    [22a]  QJP.,  July  1842, 

p.  7.    [23]  Jo.,  20  Nov.  1857 ;  R.  1855,  p.  120  ;  M.F.  1857,  p.  284  ;  R,  186J8,  p.  96 ;  R.  1859, 

p.  118 ;  R.  1800,  p.  150 ;  R.  1861,  pp.  167-8.     [23a]  R.  1862,  p.  166.    [24]  «.  1888,  p.  89. 

[25]  Q.P.,  Aug.  1864,  pp.  3,4  ;  R.  1864,  pp.  113-14.    [26]  {see  Rev8.  Svmonda,  Stnudnn, 

ftnd  Westcott  in  •'  Missionary  Roll,  Madras,"  pp.  914-5  ;  R.  1885,  p.  48.  [27]  B.  1857,  p.  99 ; 

n.  im^,  p.  39 ;  R.  1884,  p.  87.  [28]  R.  1885,  pp.  43-4.  [^9]  R.  1884,  p.  87.  [29a]  I  MSS^ 
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V.  4»,  p.  198.    [80]  R.  1829,  p.  160;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  14-16;   M,D.C.  Brief  Narrative, 

1861  {$ee  [2aj),  p.  20.    [31]  R.  1838,  pp.  79,  84. 


(11.)  TANJOB.E.  The  district  of  Tanjore  (area,  8,654  sq.  miles)  lies  north  of 
Madura  on  the  east  coast  of  India.  Its  capital,  also  named  Tanjore,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  cities  in  South  India,  is  about  200  miles  south  of  Madras.  Many  of 
its  inhabitants  are  Mahrattas,  the  descendants  of  a  horde  of  freebooters  who  overran 
the  Camatic  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  Fort,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
Hindu  remains,  contains  a  densely  populated  town,  also  the  palace  of  the  Rajahs,  and  a 
temple  and  stone  bull  (Siva's  bull),  which  rank  among  the  celebrated  sights  of  India. 
'Within  the  shade  of  the  temple  stands  a  Christian  Church  built  by  Schwartz. 

Though  the  first  attempt  (by  Ziegenbalgh  in  1709)  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Mission 
at  Tranquebar  to  enter  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  failed,  the  agents  of  that 
Mission  visited  the  kingdom  as  early  as  17U2.  Converts  were  not  wanting  during  the  next 
ten  years,  and  under  Schwartz  the  Miswion  became  firmly  established.  Schwartz  visited 
Tanjore  in  1703,  and  at  tlie  request  of  the  Rajali  he  settled  there  in  1777-8.  Between 
1773-6  the  building  used  for  service  in  Tanjore  apj^ars  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  It  was  replaced  by  a  mud-wall  church,  which,  erected  at  tlio 
expense  of  Major  Stevens,  was  superseded  in  17H0  by  Clirist  Church,  built  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Schwartz.  Schwartz  gained  the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  who  witnessed  his  good 
and  wise  conduct.  "  The  knowledge  and  tlie  integrity  of  this  irreproachable  missionary 
have  retrieved  the  character  of  Europeans  from  imputations  of  general  depra\'ity,"  was 
the  report  of  the  conmiander  (Col.  Fullerton)  of  the  British  Army  in  Soutnem  India  in 
1783.  The  ferocious  Hyder  AH  refuned  to  receive  any  other  Ambassador  from  the 
English  Government;  "let  them  send  mo  the  Christian"  he  said,  " he  will  not  deceive 
me  " ;  ai^d  the  general  reverence  for  "  the  Christian  "  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  peaceful 
occupation  in  the  midst  of  war.  The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  aided  the  Mission  and 
regarded  Schwartz  as  "  his  Padre,"  on  his  deathbed  committed  his  adopted  son  to  the  care 
of  Schwartz,  who  decUned  the  sole  guardiansliip  ;  but  under  his  training  Serfogee  became 
an  honourable  man  and  an  upright  ruler,  favouring  the  Mission  though  not  himself  a 
Christian.  On  Schwartz's  death  at  Tanjore,  on  February  13,  1798,  aged  72,  the  young 
Rajah  departed  from  the  custom  of  his  countrj'  by  viewing  the  body  and  attending  the 
burial  (in  St.  Peter's  Church) ;  and  ho  erected  a  monument  in  Christ  Church  to  **  that 
great  and  good  man,"  the  "  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian  "  of  his  youth.  When  by 
treaty  of  1709  the  Fort  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  and  the  English  service  discon^ 
tinned,  the  Rajoli  permitted  the  continuance  of  the  Tamil  service,  and  promised  to 
protect  the  missionaries — a  promise  which  was  kept. 

From  1773  to  about  1823  the  Missions  at  Combaconum,  Negapatam,  Madura,  and 
Dindigul,  as  cdso  Tinnevelly,  an<l  periodically  Trichinopoly,  were  all  the  outposts  of  the 
mother  Mission  at  Tanjore,  not  to  mention  all  the  villages.  From  time  to  time  these  Missions 
were  formed  into  separate  ones,  and  thus  Tanjore  became  comparatively  small.  Bishop 
Middleton  of  Calcutta,  who  \dsited  the  district  in  1816,  said  of  Trichinoi)oly  and  Tanjore 
that  they  "  form  together  in  a  Christian  view  the  noblest  memorial  perhaps  of  British 
connection  with  India."  With  the  Bishop's  approval  the  Danish  Missions  in  the  Tanjore 
country  were  added  to  the  S.P.C.K.  Mission  in  1820.  These  congregations,  which  for 
more  than  thirty  years  were  simply  designated  "  the  transferred  congregations  "  (»e« 
p.  503),  were  situated  princii>ally  in  the  country  between  Combaconum  and  Tranquebar  [1]. 

8.P.O.  Period  (1825-92).— When  in  1825  the  Tanjore  Mission  was 
transferred  to  the  S.P.G.  it  possessed  extensive  funds  (Rs.85,600)  with 
which  it  was  endowed  by  Schwartz*  and  considerable  property  in  land, 
besides  which  it  enjoyed  allowances  from  the  British  Government  and 
the  Rajah.  The  income  from  these  sources  was  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Mission,  but  as  the  buildings  were  falling 
into  decay  the  S.P.C.K.  (in  1825)  granted  £2,000  for  building  a  new 
church  [2]. 

Connected  with  the  Mission  at  this  period  (182G)  were  about  2,000 

•  Though  "  the  possession  of  wealth  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  favour  of  Princes 
that  wealth  waa  entirely  devoted  to  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Missions,  and 
never  .  .  .  changed  the  simplicity  of  his  habits  and  his  entire  self-devotion  to  his  great 
work  .  .  .  even  when  virtually  Prime  Minister  of  Tanjore."  [L.,  Archdeftcon  Bobixi* 
son,  18  Dec  1844  [2a].] 
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persons  in  the  congregations  and  700  children  in  the  schools,  under 
the  care  of  two  Missionaries— the  Rev.  L.  P.  Haubroe  and  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  KoHLHOFF,  and  some  sixty  lay  teachers.  During  the  next  ten 
years  there  was  a  threefold  increase  of  Missionaries  and  the  adherents 
rose  to  nearly  4,800  [3]. 

The  accessions  included  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thirteen  villages,  who  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Haubroe  left  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  were  formed  into  **  the  Rasagherry  circle,'* 
situated  between  Tan j ore  and  Combaconutn  [4]. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Haubroe  in  1831  left  the  field  to  Mr.  Kohlhoff, 
whOy  though  age  and  infirmities  had  already  rendered  him  incapable 
of  much  work,  laboured  on  another  thirteen  years.  Dying  on  March  27, 
1844,  the  last  of  the  band  of  Missionary  brothers  of  the  previous 
century,  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Schwartz,  his  master  and 
friend  [5]. 

Meanwhile  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson  (appointed  in  1831)  and 
other  English  clergymen  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance  [G],  the 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  Tanjore  itself  were  ministered  to  as  well 
as  a  native  congregation  of  700  to  800,  and  in  1843  the  parochial 
system  (as  established  in  Tinnevelly)  was  introduced,  and  the  country 
stations,  hitherto  only  occasionally  visited,  were  organised  into  three 
Missions  under  resident  Missionaries  (Canandagoody,  Boodaloor,  and 
Coleroon  or  Erungalore)  [7]. 

The  country  stations  were  regarded  as  a  promising  field,  which 
diligent  cultivation  would  render  fruitful  [8],  but  in  Tanjore  itself, 
which  Bishop  Heber  had  associated  with  Tinnevelly  as  forming  **  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  cause  in  India  "  [9],  the  bitter  fruits  of  thai 
toleration  of  caste  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Lutheran  Mission- 
aries, were  seen  in  schisms  and  rebelHons  [10]. 

During  a  visitation  of  the  place  in  1845  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
wrote : — 

*'  Tanjore  has  long  been  esteemed  the  stronghold  of  casto  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  '  Tanjore  Christian  '  is  almost  become  proverbial  to  signify  a  man  whose 
Christianity  is  of  a  very  questionable  character.  .  .  .  My  visit  here  has  in  a  great 
degree  removed  this  painful  impression  from  my  mind.  That  there  is  much  at 
Tanjore  which  I  could  wish  otherwise,  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  conceal  from  car 
Society  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  myself.  But,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  the  Tanjore  Christians  have  been  condemned  without  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  after  a  very  careful  inspection  of  the  Mission,  that  we  have 
more  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  Christianity  of  Tanjore  is  what  it  is,  than 
for  complaint  that  it  has  not  attained  a  higher  standard.  There  are  many 
obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  common,  indeed,  everywhere  in  Indis, 
but  of  peculiar  strength  at  Tanjore. 

"First.— The  influence  of  a  resident  heathen  prince.  In  a  population  of  25,000 
heathen,  all  living,  more  or  less,  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Kajah,  the  small 
body  of  Christians  feel  themselves  more  than  commonly  despised  and  rejected  by 
their  countrymen,  by  whom  they  are  held  as  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  the  Pariah 
esteeming  himself  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  Christian.  There  is  certainly 
no  indication  of  any  favourable  association  in  his  mind  of  the  Christian  caofle 
with  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  apostolical  friend,  who,  at  this 
very  place,  alike  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  Christian,  the  Mahomedan,  and 
Hindoo.  Not  the  slightest  encouragement  is  shown  by  the  Hajah  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  considered  at  Tanjor* 
as  a  visitation  of  the  gods. 
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**  Tbe  second  great  hindrance  is  to  be  found  among  the  Christians  themselves ; 
a  hindrance  which  every  Indian  Prelate  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain  to  remove. 
I  allude  to  the  curse  of  caste— a  fearful  commentary  on  those  awful  words  of  our 
Lord,  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d.'  The  wealth  most  prized  by  the  Hindoo 
is  his  birthright  of  caste ;  and  nothing  but  the  Holy  Spirit  taking  full  possession 
of  the  heart  of  a  native  Christian,  can  win  him  to  give  it  up.  The  Pariah  clings 
to  it  as  closely  as  does  the  Soodra ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
former  is  easily  brought  to  renounce  it.  It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  the 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  at  the  Lord^s  table  necessarily  involves  the  absolute 
forfeiture  of  caste,  on  the  part  of  the  superior ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  although 
they  would  very  gladly  leave  us  in  error  on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  the  Soodra 
has  a  very  great  repugnance  to  it ;  and  at  Tanjore  very  many  of  the  rich  and 
independent  caste-men  have  habitually  refused  to  communicate  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Pariahs. 

*'  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  prejudices  of  caste,  although  not  its  sinfulness, 
were  winked  at  by  the  first  Missionaries,  in  the  hope  that,  by  bearing  patiently 
with  it  for  awhile,  it  would  gradually  be  dispelled  by  the  strong  light  of  the  Gospel 
shining  upon  their  hearts.  The  result,  however,  has  sadly  proved  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  this  notion.  Generation  after  generation  has  sprung  up,  content,  indeed, 
to  be  Christian  on  its  own  terms,  but  ever  ready  to  resist  when  those  terms  were 
interfered  with  by  the  Missionary.  Indeed,  some  of  the  caste-Christians  would 
almost  lead  you  to  imagine,  from  their  conduct,  that  they  fancied  they  were  con- 
ferring a  great  favour  on  Christianity,  by  condescending  to  be  called  after  the 
name  of  Christ.*  I  may  add,  also,  the  misfortune  of  the  church  at  Tanjore  being 
established  in  the  heart  of  a  great  town,  instead  of  in  a  rural  district.  Missionary 
labour  never  thrives  so  well  in  a  town  as  in  the  country  *'  [11]. 

Another  hindrance  arose  from  a  feeling  that  the  natives  were  "  to 
be  paid  for  being  Christians.'*  On  this  subject  the  Eev.  A.  B, 
Symonds  wrote  in  1848  : — 

"  The  idea  too  generally  prevails,  that  the  Society  in  Madras  is  a  certain  rich 
body,  with  abundimce,  which  it  simply  holds  to  supply  the  wants,  both  spiritual 
and  bodily,  of  the  native  Christians  as  abundantly  as  may  be  required.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  older  congregations  in  Tanjore  .  .  .  are  disposed  to  claim  as  a  right  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  favour,  and  to  question  the  justice  of  their  demands  being 
declined." 

This  feeling  it  appears  had  grown  out  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  Lutheran  Missionaries  in  administering  the  endowments  of  the 
Mission.  On  the  appointment  of  its  first  Missionary  to  Tanjore  the 
Society  took  steps  to  guard  against  ''  the  misapplication  of  the 
Missionary  funds,**  and  a  Life  Lisurance  Association  instituted  in 
1888  for  providing  for  widows  and  orphans  of  Mission  agents  was 
warmly  welcomed  there  [12]. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unfavourable  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  native  rulers  of  Tanjore  towards  Christianity  was 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  the  Madras  Qovemment.  When  every 
coontenance  was  given  to  idolatry,  and  native  Christians  were  beatei^ 
for  refusing  to  draw  the  chariots  of  idols  on  festival  days,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  almost  the  last  words  of  Bishop  Hebeb  should  have 
been  of  reproach  and  condemnation  when,  speaking  of  Tanjore,  he 
wrote : — 

'*  WUl  it  be  believed,  that  while  the  Bajah  kept  his  dominions,  Christians  were 


*  The  Archdeacon  of  Madras  reported  in  1848  that  the  oorrection  of  the  evils  which 
grew  up  in  the  old  Missions  under  the  lax  system  of  discipline,  especially  as  regards 
caste,  was  found  more  difficult  than  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  new  districts  nndai 
the  new  system  [11a]. 

1a  Ta 
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eligible  to  all  the  different  offices  of  State;  while  now  there  is  an  order  of  Govern- 
ment* against  their  being  admitted  to  any  employment.  Surely  we  are  in  matters 
of  religion  the  most  lakewarm  and  oowardly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  "  [13]. 

While  on  his  visit  in  1845  Bishop  Spencer  (who  had  been 
"  unwiUing  to  press  their  consecration  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
KoHLHOFF,  who  had  not  received  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England")  consecrated  the  two  churches,  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Peter's.  In  the  latter,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  Great 
Temple,  he  also  confirmed  145  natives  and  ordained  Mr.  Bower 
priest. 

The  native  Christians  attached  to  the  Mission  in  Tanjore,  867  in 
number,  were,  the  Bishop  said,  a  **  very  difficult  congregation  to 
manage,"  being  **  proud  and  headstrong,"  having  **  had  their  own  way 
too  long  "[14]. 

By  this  episcopal  visitation  the  Missionaries  were  ''  strengthened, 
the  native  flocks  encouraged  and  comforted,"  and  caste  was  reported 
to  be  **  dismayed  "  [15]. 

Among  its  advocates  was  the  Tanjore  Poet,  referred  to  under 
Tinnevelly,  who,  however,  had  proved  his  attachment  to  Christianity 
by  refusing,  as  poet  of  the  Rajah,  to  write  a  poem  in  honour  of  a 
heathen  god,  and  in  consequence  had  been  dismissed  from  his  lucrative 
post.  The  Hindus  love  poetry,  and  he  rendered  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  supplying  them  with  **  wholesome  and  profitable  " 
songs  in  place  of  those  "  of  a  silly  and  too  often  of  a  filthy  character  " 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use.  Thus  for  the  water- 
drawers  he  composed  a  poem  of  a  hundred  stanzas,  containing  some 
of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  [16]. 

In  the  next  fifteen  years  the  efforts  made  to  root  out  what  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  described  in  1856  as  "  the  pernicious  system  of  caste,  which 
for  years  has  been  eating  as  a  cankerworm,  and  destroying  the  good 
work  going  on,"  were  only  partly  successful  [17].  By  some  native 
Christians  it  was  (in  1852)  maintained  **  more  rigidly  and  offensively 
than  by  the  surrounding  heathen "  [17a],  and  in  1860  "  all  the 
Missions  of  the  Tanjore  circle"  were  suffering  "more  or  less  of 
diminution  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  *'  the 
evil.  Numbers  of  the  unstable  seceded  to  the  Lutheran  Missionaries 
of  Tranquebar,  by  whom  caste  was  "  tolerated  and  fostered,"  though 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Tranquebar  agents  had  in  consequence 
separated  from  their  Missionf  [18]. 

The  ordination  of  four  native  pastors  at  Tanjore  in  January  1860 
enabled  the  European  Missionaries  to  devote  more  time  to  work  among 
the  heathen  [19],  and  in  1862-8  the  co-operation  of  the  native 
Christians  was  enhsted  by  the  formation  of  Native  Qospel  Societies  [20] ; 

*  A  regulation  of  the  Madras  Goyernment  in  1816  forb&de  the  appointment  of  any 
person  as  district  Moonsiff  (native  judge)  unless  he  were  of  the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan 
persuasion.    This  law  was  not  repealed  until  1886  [Ida]. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1883-4  took  the  lead  in  the  first  great  attempt  made  to 
abolish  caste  as  a  religious  observance  in  the  Native  Church  in  South  Lidia,  and  in  this 
"arduous  work"  he  was  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  Society  and  its  Presi* 
dent  [18a].  References  to  subsequent  efforts  are  given  under  the  next  number  (TlSd], 
p.  616),  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  from  Negapatam  it  was  reported  as  recently  as 
1887  that  ^' it  would  seem  in  some  cases  that  litUe  progress*'  [towaras  Um  eradioation  of 
CABte]  "  has  been  made  since  the  Visitation  of  Bishop  Wilson  in  188i-S  **  [ISe]. 
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but  though  '*  much  sound,  valuable  and  cheering  work  was  going 
on"  [21],  Mr.  Caemmeher,  a  Missionary  of  great  experience  from 
Tinnevelly,  had  **not  the  least  encouragement  in  evangelistic  work," 
being  unable  in  1860  to  **  get  a  hearing  by  any  chance  in  any  quarter,'* 
and  in  that  and  the  next  year  only  two  adults  were  converted  from 
heathenism  [22]. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  educational  agency  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  successful — especially  the  High  School  [see  p.  798],  which 
maintained  ''  the  lead  among  all  the  [Government]  aided  schools  in 
the  district "  [23],  and  the  pupils  of  which  were  so  far  drawn  to  God 
as  to  found  a  "  Veda  Samaj  "  in  1866.  In  the  meetings  of  this  body 
caste  was  not  recognised,  and  their  prayers  (from  the  Theist's  Prayer 
Book)  were  such  "  that  a  Christian  might  use  many  of  them,  provided 
he  added  *  through  Christ '  '* — being  offered  "  to  one  Lord,"  recognised 
**  as  their  common  Father,  their  Creator  and  Preserver  "  [24]. 

In  1875  the  Bishop  of  Madras  testified  that  he  had  not  witnessed 
in  India  **  an  examination  either  in  secular  or  religious  subjects  .  .  . 
more  creditable  both  to  teacher  and  learners  **  than  that  of  the  High 
School  at  which  he  had  just  been  present  [26].  In  1873  three  large 
middle-class  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Society  from  their  heathen 
proprietor  and  transformed  into  Christian  schools.  By  this  step  **  the 
whole  of  the  middle  and  higher  education  of  Tanjore  "  was  **  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Society  "  [26].  The  High  School  was  in  1864  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  College — St.  Peter's  [see  p.  798]— and  is  still  exercising 
a  useful  influence  [27]. 

For  the  training  of  Mission  agents  a  seminary  was  established  in 
Tanjore  about  1828  and  removed  to  Vediarpuram  in  1844,  where  it  was 
continued  until  1873,  when  it  was  closed  [28]. 

In  1871  Lord  Napier,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  visited  Tanjore, 
and  received  a  congratulatory  address  from  twelve  Missionaries  of  the 
Society.    His  reply  concluded  as  follows : — 

"  I  must  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  Missions  as  a  general 
civilising  agency  in  the  South  of  India.  Imagine  all  these  establishments 
suddenly  removed  I  How  great  would  be  the  vacancy  I  Would  not  the  Govern- 
ment lose  valuable  auxiliaries  ?  Would  not  the  poor  lose  wise  and  powerful 
friends?  The  weakness  of  European  agency  in  this  country  is  a  frequent  matter 
of  wonder  and  complaint.  But  how  much  weaker  would  this  element  of  good 
appear  if  the  Mission  was  obliterated  from  the  scene  !  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate 
the  value  in  this  vast  Empire  of  a  class  of  Englishmen  of  pious  lives  and  dis- 
interested labours,  living  and  moving  in  the  most  forsaken  places,  walking 
between  the  Government  and  the  people,  with  devotion  to  both,  the  friends  of 
right,  the  adversaries  of  wrong,  impartial  spectators  of  good  and  evil  "  [29]. 

After  passing  through  **  a  succession  of  difficulties  and  trials  *'  and 
beooming  ''greatly  enfeebled"  the  Tanjore  circle  of  Missions  was  in 
1878  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Keabns,  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  of  the  Tinnevelly  Missionaries.  The  result  showed 
that  the  Mission  ''is  capable  of  revival  "  and  that  it  "  may  yet  again 
occupy  a  high  place  among  those  of  South  India."  At  Amissappon 
[?  Amiappen],  which  once  had  a'  resident  Missionary,  Christianity  was 
now  represented  by  "four  old  widows''  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
Mission.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Coota  Nerdoor  were  people 
who  boasted  of  being  "  Christians  of  sixty  years'  standing.     TVi^^ 
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might  as  well  have  been  of  yesterday  "  (added  Mr.  Eeams),  **  for  of 
Christian  truth  they  knew  nothing."  At  another  place,  Vellum,  eight 
miles  from  Tanjore,  where  there  had  been  a  large  congregation  in 
Schwartz's  time,  **  the  graves  of  the  Christians  were  all  that  remained  of 
a  once  flourishing  Church.*'  Some  of  the  people  *'had  apostatized, 
more  had  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  others  joined  the  Romanists, 
and  a  few  were  nothing."  A  congregation  of  50  was  however  soon 
gathered  here,  and  at  Sengapathy  Mr.  Eeams  was  sought  out  by  three 
men  who  said,  "  We  were  once  Christians,  we  are  all  baptized,  but  our 
children  are  not.  We  wish  to  return  to  our  mother,  so  take  us  back.'' 
Within  six  months  seven  villages,  each  containing  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, were  added  to  the  Mission,  and  in  1874  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Kat 
and  W.  H.  Blake,  who  had  been  moved  to  offer  themselves  by  the 
Day  of  Intercession,  were  sent  to  assist  Mr.  Eearns  [80]. 

The  evils  of  the  **  eleemosynary  "  system  adopted  by  the  founders 
of  the  Mission  were  still  apparent,  the  **  invariable  reply  "  of  the 
people  addressed  in  the  villages  being  that  if  the  Missionary  got  them 
employment,  lent  them  money,  or  paid  their  debts  they  would  become 
Christians.  Some  improvement  however  had  been  effected  in  this 
respect  [81],  and  Mr.  Eeams'  efforts  to  reorganise  the  Mission  were 
not  without  encouragement  [82],  but  in  1877  he  died,  and  in  1888 
there  were  only  two  clergymen  (Mr.  Blake  and  a  native)  where  five 
years  before  there  had  been  nine  [88]. 

The  depressing  effect  of  limited  means  has  not  however  damped 
the  energies  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  made  the  most  of  such  resources 
as  he  could  command,  and  with  his  native  assistants  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Mission  with  much  energy  [84].  In  1884  six  natives  were 
ordained  for  the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  Missions ;  one  of  them — Mr. 
N.  Gnanapbagasam — was  the  first  native  graduate  of  Madras  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders.  Born  in  heathenism,  he  was  converted  to  Christianitj 
while  a  student  in  the  Society's  College  at  Tanjore  [85]. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  879  ;  Commamcants,  488 ;  Catechumens,  9 ;  VillageSy 
13;  Schools,  19;  Scholars,  1,576;  Clergymen,  8;  Lay  Agents,  11. 

Beferen^es  (Tanjore).— [1]  R.  1829,  pp.  164-64 ;  M.R.  1864,  pp.  18-21,  89 ;  Q.P.,  Nov. 
1864,  pp.  8,  4.  [la]  Brief  Narrative  of  M.D.C.  1851  (Bound  Pamphlets,  *'£aBt  Indies 
1852,"  No.  10,  pp.  15,  28,  26-7,  81-2) ;  I  MSS.,  V.  49,  p.  198.  [2]  R,  1829,  pp.  17»-4, 
209-10.  [2a]  App.  Jo.  O,  p.  97.  [8]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  p.  84  {see  [laj  above) ; 
R.  1829,  p.  218.  [4]  R.  1883,  p.  68.  [5]  R-  1880,  pp.  146-6 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  66-7 ;  Q.P., 
Oct.  1844,  pp.  11-18;  R.  1854,  pp.  146-7.  [6]  R.  1881,  p.  58;  R  1883,  p.  64;  CJ).C. 
Report,  1838-4,  pp.  8,  4 ;  R.  1839,  p.  189.  [7]  R.  1839,  pp.  13^-40;  R.  1848,  p.  46^ 
[8]  R.  1889,  p.  189;  R.  1843,  p.  46.  [9]  R.  1829,  p.  166;  R.  1843,  p.  46.  [10]  M.D.C. 
Brief  Narrative,  p.  86  {see  [la]  above) ;  R.  1836,  pp.  40-1 ;  M.R,  1864,  p.  162.  [UL]  M.H^ 
No.  9,  pp.  31-4,  37.  [11a]  R.  1848,  p.  98.  [12]  M.H.,  No.  20,  pp.  1»-13;  liM^  No.  9, 
pp.  87-8 ;  R.  1883,  pp.  58-9.  [13]  M.R.  1864,  pp.  15^-4.  [ISoJ  R.  1829,  p.  217 ;  App. 
Jo.  D,  p.  274.  [14]  M.H.,  No.  9,  pp.  36-6 ;  Q.P.,  Nov.  1864,  p.  4:  $ee  alto  R.  1846^ 
pp.  86-7.  [15]  R.  1845,  p.  81.  [16]  M.H.,  No.  20,  pp.  14-6.  [17]  R.  1860,  p.  67  ; 
R.  1865,  p.  121 ;  R.  1856,  p.  107 ;  M.F.  1856,  pp.  158-4 ;  M.H.,  No.  27,  p.  7 ;  R.  1868,  p.  106; 
ri7a]  M.F.  1888,  p.  127  .  [18]  R.  1860,  p.  187 ;  M.F.  1883,  p.  280.  [18a]  R.  1888, 
pp.  64-6  ;  R.  1834,  pp.  188-5 ;  R.  1834-6,  pp.  37-9, 188.  [186]  R.  1886,  pp.  40-1 ;  R 1888, 
pp.  137-8 ;  R  1841,  p.  118 ;  R  1842,  pp.  122-4  ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  83  (Letter  of  the  Biflh<»  o£ 
Madras,  April  26, 1842) ;  R.  1860,  p.  67 ;  R.  1856,  p.  121 ;  R  1856,  pp.  107, 118 ;  EedenaMlMial 
Gazette,  Oct.  1856 ;  M.F.  1866,  pp.  44-6, 196-6 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  98, 104-6 ;  M.F.  1867,  pp.  S67-8; 
R  1858,  pp.  101-2,  106,  108-9;  R  1860,  p.  187;  R.  1868-4,  pn.  lOft-7;  ILF.  1800, 
pp.  204-9 ;  Jo.,  June  21,  1867 ;  M.F.,  July,  1867 ;  Jo.,  July  19,  1867 ;  M.P. 
1B67,  p.   850 ;  Inquiries  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1867,  and  iteplies  of  Um 
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Mission&riea  (Bound  Pamphlets  1869,  No.  6) ;  M.F.  1869,  pp.  88-9 ;  M.F.  1870,  pp.  227-8 ; 
M.P.  1876,  pp.  15-16 ;  M.F.  1877,  p.  216 ;  M.F.  1887,  pp.  858-9 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  125-9. 
[18c]  M.F.  1887,  p.  858.  [19]  R.  1869,  p.  106 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  186-7, 140-1.  [20]  R.  1862, 
pp.  150-1 ;  R.  1868-4,  pp.  111-12 ;  Q.P.,  Nov.  1864,  p.  4.  [21]  R.  1869,  p.  106.  [22]  R. 
1860,  pp.  140-1 ;  R.  1861,  pp.  168-9.  [23]  R.  1861,  pp.  15&-9 ;  R.  1862,  p.  156 ;  R.  1868-4, 
pp.  111-12 ;  Q  P.,  Nov.  1864,  p.  4  ;  R.  1866,  p.  188 :  see  also  M.F.  1870,  pp.  810-11 ;  M.F. 
1872,  pp.  48-6;  R.  1878,  pp.  77-9 ;  R.  1876,  p.  23.  [24]  R.  1866,  p.  188.  [25]  R.  1875, 
pp.  82-8.  [26]  M.F.  1873,  p.  180.  [27]  M.F.  1878,  p.  180-;  R.  1891,  p.  51.  [28] 
India  Committee  Book,  V.  2,  p.  129;  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.85,  88;  R.  1831,  pp.  85,  88;  R. 


1887,  p.  48.     [35]  R.  1884,  p.  87. 


(ILa)  VEDIABPTTRAM  (1825-92).— The  history  of  this  station— a 
branch  of  that  of  Tanjore,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles — calls 
for  no  special  notice  previously  to  1844,  in  which  year  it  came  into 
prominence  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  Tanjore  Seminary  [1].  This 
institution,  organised  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bower,  after  rendering  good 
service,  was  closed  in  1878  [2],     [See  also  p.  793.] 

In  February  1845  the  Bishop  of  Madras  confirmed  99  natives 
there,  and  after  the  service  a  number  of  recent  ^converts  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village  came  forward  in  the  congregation  and  presented  a 
brass  image  of  the  goddess  *'  Kali  Ammen,"  which  had  long  been  the 
presiding  deity  of  their  now  desecrated  temple.  A  catechist  explained 
the  idol's  history,  and  in  doing  so  quoted  the  115th  Psalm,  *'  Their 
idols  are  the  work  of  men's  hands,"  &c.  **The  Tanjore  Poet" 
[see  p.  ^88]  (who  had  *^  almost  as  many  followers  as  a  Grecian 
philosopher  ")  then  requested  and  was  allowed  to  chant  some  of  his 
religious  poetry,  which,  the  Bishop  says,  **  was  pretty,  and  not  mono- 
tonous .  .  .  and  the  thoughts,  very  good"  [8]. 

In  1846  there  were  708  professing  Christians  in  the  Mission,  and 
during  the  next  six  years,  amid  much  opposition  from  the  Brahmins, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  far  and  wide,  Mr.  Bower's  visits  reaching 
even  into  the  West  Combaconum  district. 

Christianity  was  still  further  extended  in  1855  by  a  famine  which 
drove  many  of  the  Christians  to  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  &c,  [4] ;  but  the 
Mission  itself  was  weakened  by  this  and  by  a  secession  resulting 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  caste  test  in  1857.  The  seceders  were 
**  received  with  open  arms  "  by  the  Lutheran  Missionaries  of  Tranque- 
bar,  notwithstanding  Mr.  BowEit's  expostulations  [5]. 

In  1868  a  Native  Gospel  Society  was  established  in  the  dis- 
trict [6]. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  calls  for  no  special  remark, 
but  the  progress  made  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  291 ;  Commnnicants,  172 ;  Catechumens,  16 ;  Villages, 
18;  Schools,  6;  Scholars,  118;  Clergymen,  2;  Lay  Agents,  18. 

Seferenees  (Vediarpuram).— [1]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  88-9 ;  R.  1840,  p.  81.  [2]  R.  1847, 
p.  85 ;  B.  1849,  p.  118 ;  B.  1860,  pp.  69-70 ;  R.  1854,  p.  98 ;  R.  1855,  p.  110 ;  R.  1857,  p.  98 ; 
R.  1862,  p.  166.  [8]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  89-40;  Q.P.,  Jan.  1846,  pp.  8-9.  [4]  M.R.  1854, 
p.  166 ;  R.  1866,  p.  110.    [6]  R.  1857,  p.  98.    [6]  R.  1868,  pp.  97-8. 
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(II  .o)  S^EGAFATAM,  a  seaport  *  town,  20  miles  south  of  Tranquebar,  was 
visited  by  Ziegenbalgh  in  1708,  and  by  other  agents  of  the  Danish  Mission  at  Tianquebar  in 
1754  and  1772 — on  the  second  occasion  at  the  request  of  a  German  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  Rajah  of  Tonjore.  In  1782,  when  Negapatam  was  taken  by  the  English,  or  between 
that  year  and  1785,  Gericke,  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  established  a  Mission  there,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Britiali  Government  took  charge  of  a  church — "  a  noble  edifice  "  built  by 
the  Dutch  Government  in  1774 — and  of  a  smiall  chapel  for  the  Tamil  congregi^ion.  A 
large  building,  originally  a  leper  hospital,  and  a  piece  of  land  granted  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  wore  appropriated  to  the  reception  and  support  of  the  poor.  For  the  same 
object  Schwartz  obtained  a  monthly  allowance  of  £16  from  the  Madras  Government  in 
1794,  and  Gericke,  besides  contributions  in  his  lifetime,  bequeathed  (by  wiH,  1802) 
Rs.68,700  for  the  Yepery  and  Negapatam  Missions  [1]. 

S.P.O.  Period  (1825-92). — In  the  absence  of  a  resident  Missionary, 
Negapatam  was  dependent  on  occasional  visits  from  other  Missions^ 
and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  continued  after  its  transfer  to 
the  Society  (1825)  till  1888,  when  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson  of  Tanjore 
was  stationed  there.  At  that  time  the  Mission  comprised  a  congre> 
gation — presumably  of  natives — numbering  285,  a  second  composed  of 
205  Portuguese  and  Dutch  descendants,  and  some  60  school  children  [2]. 

In  1886  it  was  made  a  distinct  Mission  imder  the  Eev.  T.  G. 
Simpson,  who  was  succeeded  in  1888  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson  [8]. 
Bishop  Spenceb,  who  held  confirmations  there  in  EngUsh  and  Portu- 
guese in  the  next  year,  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Mission 
Schools  in  Negapatam  [4],  but  in  1845  he  reported  that  those  at  certain 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  **  worse  than  profitless."  On  this 
occasion  he  confirmed  nearly  56  soldiers  and  17  natives.  The  Euro- 
pean congregation,  though  small,  was  developing  *'  an  attachment  to 
the  Church  ''  under  difficult  and  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  the  native 
ones  were  small  and  their  growth  was  restrained  by  caste  influences 
which  the  Bishop  failed  to  remove  [5]. 

The  condition  of  the  Mission,  which  had  been  extended  to  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  north  to  south  and  thirty  from  east  to  west  [6], 
was  **  anything  but  pleasing  "  in  1848,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  allowed  their 
converts  to  retain  caste,  had  made  Negapatam  their  headquarters  [7]. 

In  1887  caste  was  holding  a  stronger  sway  there  than  even  at 
Tanjore,  the  caste  Christians  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  non- 
caste  brethren  [7a]. 

In  1849  it  was  separated  from  the  Combaconum  Mission,  with 
which  it  had  become  connected,  and  in  1854  reorganised  under  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Regel  with  some  success  [8],  though  in  1857  several  of 
his  flock  seceded  to  the  Wesleyans  [9]. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  calls  for  no  special  notice 
beyond  its  present  condition,  which  may  be  thus  summiarised : — 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  865  ;  Communicants,  209 ;  Catchecumens,  14  ; 
Villages,  11 ;  Schools,  4 ;  Scholars,  88  ;  Clergymen,  2 ;  Lay  Agents,  18. 

References  (Negapatam).--[1]  R- 1829,  pp.  163-4, 187-8, 190-1, 195 ;  Reporl  of  8.P.G. 
Missions  by  M.D.C.,  1830,  p.  81;  R.  1889,  p.  141;  M.R.  1854,  p.  16;  R.  1850,  p.  70. 
[la]  M.F.  1887,  p.  857.  [2]  R.  1829,  p.  196 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  159-60.  [8]  R.  1888,  p.  86; 
B.  1839,  pp.  141-2.  [4]  R.  1889,  p.  66.  [5]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  20-8.  [ej  R.  1848,  p.  45^ 
[7]  M.H.  No.  22,  pp.  10-14.  [7a]  M.F.  1887,  p.  857.  [8]  R.  1854,  p.  94 ;  R.  1858,  pp.  U7» 
121 ;  R.  1856,  p.  119.    [9]  R.  1857,  p.  105. 

*  The  port  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  coolie  traf&o  between  it  aad 
fuid  Rangoon  [la]. 
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(n.c)  COMBACONTTM  (1825-92).— Combaconum  is  "  one  of  the 
most  idolatrous  and  wealthiest  of  South  Indian  cities  "  [1]. 

A  branch  of  the  Tanjore  Mission  which  was  begun  there  by  Schwartz 
in  1798  was  continued  as  such  after  its  transfer  to  the  Society  (1826) 
[see  p.  502]  until  1837,  when  it  was  organised  as  a  distinct  Mission 
under  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Coombes,  all  the  **  transferred  congregations  " 
[see  p.  511]  with  some  formerly  in  Basagherry  circle  being  included 
in  it  [2]. 

Mr.  Coombes*  faithful  labours  had  effected  much  good  when,  soon 
after  his  death,  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1845  confirmed  60  natives 
there  in  the  church  built  by  Schwartz.  The  communicants  were  "  very 
numerous,"  and  at  the  administration  the  Europeans,  though  first 
invited  to  approach,  "held  themselves  back"  and  communicated 
together  with  and  after  the  natives — an  example  regarded  by  the 
Bishop  with  "  delight  '*  as  being  **  most  valuable  in  India."  One  of 
the  Europeans,  in  whose  employ  were  several  native  Christians, 
testified  that  '*  they  were  among  the  best  and  most  useful  men 
there  "  [3]. 

Though  not  regarded  as  "  a  promising  field  for  a  Missionary,"  it 
was  important  to  maintain  the  station  both  on  account  of  the 
Christians  there  and  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Missions  from  Madras 
to  Trichinopoly  [4]. 

At  the  heathen  festival  of  the  **  Eartigai  "  in  1854  the  Rev.  S.  A* 
Godfrey  wrote : — 

**  All  Combaconam  is  on  the  stir.  The  spectacle  of  thousands  hastening  to 
the  Canvery,  with  votive  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruits,  is  .  .  .  overwhelming.  So 
dense  is  the  crowd  that  it  is  almost,  I  should  say,  utterly  impossible— especially 
from  the  frantic  spirit  of  superstition  and  delusion  so  strong  in  them — to  venture 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  tracts,  Ac,**  [5] . 

In  the  Mission  buildings  it  was  easier  to  gather  an  attentive 
audience  of  heathens  [6],  but  progress  in  1858-60  was  hindered  by 
caste  influence —several  Christians  seceding  to  the  Lutherans  [7] — and 
later  on  (in  1866)  bv  the  influence  of  European  sceptical  writers  on  the 
Hindus,  who  had  abandoned  their  own  faith.  Scepticism  appeared  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  intoxication  [8].  The  majority  of 
the  Christian  converts  in  the  city  were  reported  in  1858  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Brahmans  and  other  high  castes,  and  those  in  the  villages  by 
low  castes,  and  the  former  would  not  communicate  with  the  latter. 
The  Girls*  Boarding  School  then  formed  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
Mission,  and  it  had  been  founded  and  was  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  resident  Europeans  [9]. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Statistics,  1892.— ChristianB,  829 ;  Commanicants,  171 ;  Catechumens,  1 ;  Villages, 
17 ;  Schools,  4 ;  ScholarB,  77 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  6. 

Beferenees  (Combaconum).— [1]  R.   1860,  p.  144.    [2]  Report  of  S.P.G.  Missions, 
1886-8,  printed  by  M.D.C.  1889,  p.  94;  M.H.  No.  9,  p.  41;  R.  1888,  pp.  85-6.    [3]  R. 
1889,  p.  66 ;  R.  1848,  p.  46 ;  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  41-2 ;  Q.P.,  July  1845,  pp.  11-12.    [4]  M.H. 
No.  9,  p.  42.    [5]  R.  1854,  p.  98 ;  Q.P.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  8.    [6]  Q.P.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  8.    i;i\B^ 
1868^  pp.  101-SI;  R.  1860,  p.  144.    [8]  R  1866,  p.  189.    [9]  R.  1B5S,  i^.  \Q\-%. 
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(Ll.d)  NANOOOB  (1826-92).— Nangoor  was  separated  from  the 
Combaconum  Mission  in  1849.  Its  inhabitants  included  **  the 
Merasdars  ...  a  degraded  class  given  to  idolatry  in  its  worst  form  "; 
bat  a  few  years  of  active  exertion  made  it  "  a  goodly  Mission."  In 
1854,  when  the  Bev.  A.  Johnson  was  in  charge,  the  native  Christians 
numbered  850,  nearly  one-half  being  communicants  [1]. 

Subsequently  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  in  the  district 
was  undertaken  by  the  Native  Gospel  Society  of  Tranquebar  [2]  [see 
p  524],  with  which  Mission  it  is  stUl  associated  [8] ;  and  in  1865  the 
Bev.  J.  SEiiLER  reported  of  the  scattered  Christian  population : — 

*'  Many  of  them  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  are,  in  proportion  to  tne  light 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  earnest  disciples  of  Christ.  We  can  show  you 
among  them  the  old  and  tottering  man  rejoicing  in  his  Bible,  his  hymns,  and  his 
catechisms,  as  he  reads  them  to  his  family.  We  can  show  you  the  middle-aged 
man  who,  though  miles  from  a  church,  never  fails  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day 
by  attending  divine  service,  although  he  has  to  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  by 
swimming  dangerous  rivers.  I  thought  it  very  touching  to  hear  that  poor 
unlettered  solitary  Christian  say,  *  Sir,  it  is  now  five  years  since  I  became  a 
Christian,  and  during  that  period  I  have  endured  very  much  persecution  from  my 
heathen  neighbours,  but  (help  me,  sir,  against  them,  would  be  not  an  unusoal 
cry)  my  soul  has  in  that  time  received  much  spiritual  comfort,  therefore  I  con- 
stantly exhort  them  to  embrace  the  way  of  truth  even  as  I  have  done.'  I  am 
thankful  to  say  his  exhortations  have  resulted  in  the  accession  of  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  villagers  to  Christianity.  We  can  show  you  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Nangoor  ^fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  late  hard-working  missionary,  the 
Bev.  A.  Johnson),  full  of  intelligence  and  life,  trained  in  the  love  of  God  and  of 
His  word.  We  have  thought,  when  seeing  on  Sundays  men  with  their  wives  and 
children  trudging  ten  miles  to  church,  and  joining  with  earnest  and  devont 
manner  in  the  service  that  inmiediately  followed,  that  there  was  zeal  and  energy 
in  them  that  it  had  not  been  our  lot  to  witness  elsewhere.  And  when,  on  visiting 
villages  some  thirty  miles  from  here,  after  fording  barefooted  miry  water-courses 
and  inundated  paddy  fields,  we  have  arrived  at  the  little  oases  in  the  wilderness, 
and  being  received  with  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  have  crept  into  a  native 
hut  converted  into  a  schoolroom,  and  crowded  with  worshippers  *'  [4]. 

Statistics,  1892  (Nangoor  and  Tranquebar  [pp.  528-4]). — Christians,  1,017  ; 
CommonicantB,  616  ;  Catechumens,  82  ;  Villages,  48  ;  Schools,  11 ;  Scholars,  197 ; 
Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  19. 

Beferences  (Nangoor).— {!]  R.  1854,  p.  94 ;  R.  1855,  pp.  117-18 ;  M.R.  1854,  p.  158. 
[2]  R.  1865,  p.  180.    [3j  R.  1891,  p.  24.    [4]  R.  1865,  p.  180 :  see  also  R.  1860,  p.  144. 

(II.e)  CANANDAOOODT  (or  KANANDAOTTDI)  is  situated  about  haU 

way  between  Aneycadu  and  Tanjore.  The  MisBion  had  a  remarkable  origin.  A  certain 
Toudiman  of  the  village,  afterwards  named  Pakkiyanathan,  having  discovered  some  idols 
took  them  home  in  hope  of  their  becoming  propitious  household  deities.  Finding  them 
however  "  devils  of  ill  lack  "  to  bis  family — his  brother  having  gone  mad  and  the 
*'  childlessness  "  of  his  wife  being  confirmed — the  owner  renounced  devil-worship,  sought 
"  the  only  living  and  true  God,"  and  was  baptized  by  Schwartz  at  Tanjore  in  1795. 
Subsequently  his  relatives  also  obtained  baptism  there,  and  the  germ  of  Christianity 
thus  planted  was  ccurefully  tended  by  KohlhofF  and  other  Tanjore  Missionaries.  In 
memory  of  Schwartz  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  established  in  1807  a  charitable  institution  at 
Kanandagudi  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  50  poor  Christian  children.  Thirty 
poor  Christians  were  also  maintained  and  clothed  by  the  institution  [1]. 

S.P.O.  Period  (1825-92).— After  the  transfer  of  the  8.P.C.K. 
Missions  to  the  8.P.Q.  [see  p.  602]  Canandagoody  remained  con- 
nected with  Tanjore  until  1842,  when  it  was  separated,  and  in  1848  it 
was  placed  under  the  Bev.  T.  Brotherton.  At  that  time  ''there 
existed  nothing  but  a  poor  thatched  prayer  house,  used  likewise  tor  a 
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Tamul  School,  and  the  usual  miserable  staff  of  uneducated  native 
assistants,"  but  at  the  end  of  nine  years  there  was  "a  thoroughly 
organised  Mission,  with  well-qualified  teachers,  five  English  and 
Tamul  Schools,  and  the  order,  life,  and  energy  of  an  European  settle- 
ment" [2]. 

In  1846  the  Bishop  of  Madras  consecrated  a  "  church  worthy 
of  the  name"  which  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Brotherton.  *' It  was 
thronged  with  native  Christians,  all  of  whom  "  were  "  under  strict 
pastoral  superintendence."  ''  As  with  the  voice  of  one  man,  they  sang 
the  praises  of  Him  Who  had  brought  them  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  hght,  and  never  did  Bishop  meet  with  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come from  a  Christian  flock."  The  Mission  district,  extending  80  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  40  from  east  to  west,  was  traversed  at  stated 
periods  by  Mr.  Brotherton  "  in  the  true  Missionary  spirit,"  and  the 
number  of  baptized  was  765  and  of  school  children  500.  Most  of  the 
Canandagoody  congregation  belonged  to  "  the  Ealler  or  Thief  caste," 
but  they  now  lived  honestly  and  were  held  in  much  respect  by  their 
countrymen.  There  were  also  two  congregations  of  Shanars,  two  of 
Pallers  (agricultural  labourers),  two  of  Pariahs,  and  one  so-called 
Portuguese  [8]. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  taken  by  Bishop  Spencer  in  the 
formation  of  a  Shanar  village  at  Amiappen,  the  place  was  named 
"  Spencer-Pooram  "  [4]. 

It  was  in  this  Mission  that  the  conflict  with  the  caste  prejudices  of 
the  converts  was  so  successfully  maintained.  Previous  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  C.  Hubbard,  "  caste  was  not  so  resolutely  discoun- 
tenanced and  repressed  as  it  should  have  been."  To  overcome  it  is  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  Missionary,  and  good  men  have  differed 
considerably  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  some  being  disposed  to 
tolerate  it  for  the  time,  looking  to  the  force  of  Christian  truth 
eventually  to  subdue  it,  while  others,  and  the  great  majority,  consider 
it  necessary  to  adopt  stringent  regulations  against  it. 

It  was  the  custom  in  native  congregations  for  men  and  women  to 
sit  apart  in  the  church,  each  sex  by  themselves  ;  and  in  communicat- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper  the  males  first  received  and  then  the  females. 
Before  Mr.  Hubbard's  time  the  order  of  proceeding  had  been  to  allow 
the  caste  men  to  go  up  first,  then  the  caste  women  ;  after  that  the  pariah 
men,  and  then  the  pariah  females.  This  toleration  of  caste  distinctions 
Mr.  Hubbard  resolved  at  once  to  check,  and  at  his  first  celebration  (in 
1847),  as  soon  as  the  caste  men  had  come  up,  he  also  beckoned  to  tibe 
pariah  mien  to  approach.  The  caste  women,  regarding  this  as  a  great 
indignity,  rose  up  and  left  the  church;  and  among  their  husbands 
8ome  murmuring  was  hoard.  After  the  service,  the  caste  people  held 
a  meeting,  and  determined  not  to  communicate  at  all  until  Mr. 
Hubbard  agreed  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  of  giving  to  them  before 
the  pariahs.  But  Mr.  Hubbard  quietly  made  known  his  determination 
to  exclude  from  all  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  such  as  should  hold 
back  from  the  Communion  on  these  grounds.  Some  of  the  caste 
women  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  rest,  and  presented  themselves  at 
the  ensuing  Communion.  This  greatly  exasperated  a  portion  of  the 
caste  people  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  that  Sunday  one  of  these  women, 
wfho  had  preferred  duty  to  caste,  was  set  upon  by  them  and  ^o^^^^t^ 
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beaten  that  her  life  was  endangered.  Great  commotion  prevailed  in 
the  village  ;  but  Mr.  Hubbard  applied  to  the  civil  authorities  for  re- 
dress, and  the  guilty  parties  were  severely  punished.  The  result  was 
that  the  Missionary  completely  gained  his  point.  The  same  trials  how- 
ever had  to  be  endured  in  the  schools,  which  for  some  months  were 
almost  broken  up,  but  Mr.  Hubbard  succeeded  in  leading  his  people  to 
the  conviction  that  all  are  made  one  in  Christ  Jesus  without  respect  or 
distinction  of  persons ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  family  aU  soon 
submitted  [5]. 


6 


j» 


In  1847  a  branch  Native  Gospel  Association  was  established 
and  though  oaste  continued  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  conversions  [7 
and  in  none  of  the  Tanjore  Missions  was  there  up  to  1865  any  '*  pressing 
into  the  kingdom,"  the  ''incessant"  "  evangelistic,  educational,  and 
congregational  "  work  was  surely  though  slowly  effecting  an  improve- 
ftient.  To  **  attempt  to  hasten  on  the  extension  of  a  Church  by 
indiscriminate  and  ill-prepared  receptions  "  would  in  Mr.  Hubbard's 
opinion  only  bring  *'  scandals  and  impediments  "  hereafter  [8]. 

In  the  next  year  (1866)  he  and  his  flock  suffered  much  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  from  which  he  learnt  more  of  the  real  state  of  their 
hearts  than  throughout  the  whole  86  years  of  his  ministry ;  the  mani- 
festations of  Christian  submission  under  the  trial  were  very  cheering  [9]. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  calls  for  no  special  remark, 
but  the  progress  made  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  :•— 

Statistics,  1892  (Canandagoody  and  Aneycada). — Christians,  818 :  CommanicantB, 
167  ;  Catechumens,  2  ;  Villages,  12  ;  Schools,  7 ;  Scholars,  224 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay 
Agents,  20. 

Beferences  (Canandagoody  or  Eanandagadi). — [1]  R.  1829,  p.  179 ;  M.D.C.  Brief 
Narrative,  1851  (Bound  Pamphlets,  "  East  Indies  1852,"  No.  10,  p.  29 ;  M.H.  No.  9, 
pp.  80-1 ;  M.H.  No.  22,  p.  17 ;  M.R.  1854,  p.  161.  [2J  M.R.  1854,  pp.  lGl-2.  [3]  M.H. 
No.  9,  pp.  27-31 ;  Q.P.,  July  1845,  p.  10.  [4]  M.R.  1854,  p.  167.  [6]  M.H.  No.  22, 
pp.  19-23;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  162-6 :  see  also  R.  1854,  pp.  162-3.  [6]  R.  1863-4,  p.  112.  [7J 
R.  1858,  p.  108.     [8]  R.  1854,  p.  93 ;  R.  1865,  p.  131.     [9]  R.  1866,  p.  189. 

(11./)  ANET(3ADU  (1827-92).— This  Mission  is  about  80  miles 
south-east  of  Tanjore,  near  the  town  of  Puthucottah.  Though  visited 
by  the  "venerable  Kohlhoff"  as  early  as  1807,  when  a  feSnily  was 
brought  over  to  Christianity,  a  regular  congregation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  formed  until  1827  (that  is,  two  years  after  its  transfer  to 
the  Society  [see  p.  502]).  From  that  time  it  remained  as  an  out-station 
of  Tanjore  or  of  Canandagoody  till  1846,  when  it  was  erected  into  a 
distinct  Mission  and  made  the  headquarters  of  a  circle  of  villages. 
Five  years  later  it  was  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
promising  of  our  Missions."  Christianity  appeared  to  have  "  taken 
real  root"  there,  "a  considerable  number"  professed  Christianity, 
and  as  a  congregation  they  were  *'  orderly,  attentive,  well  disposed,  and 
willing  to  contribute."  The  patriarch  of  the  village,  Adeikalom  (who 
was  disposed  to  exercise  severity  towards  the  unsteady  and  incon- 
sistent, having  himself  endured  persecution — such  as  having  his 
house  burnt  down  and  imprisonment— for  the  truth's  sake),  bad  with 
a  few  others  presented  a  site  for  a  church,  which  was  being  built  in 
1847,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Catechist,  gave  "  a  considerable  piece  of 
ground  "  for  the  Mission  compound.     Mr.  W.  L.  CooicBBS,  who  had 
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been  labonring  at  Aneycadu,  now  (1849)  became  tbe  resident  ordained 
Missionary.  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  locality 
was  that  hitherto  it  had  **  never  been  visited  with  cholera  "  [1]. 

Another  was  that  though  the  national  name  of  the  people  signified 
**  a  thief  "  they  were  reported  of  in  1856  as  honest — highway  and  other 
robbers  '*  never  presuming  to  approach  this  village."  Toddy-drinking 
also  had  been  abandoned,  and  generally  Mr.  Coombes  could  report 
well  of  his  flock  [2]. 

A  branch  Native  Gospel  Association  was  established  in  1868-4  [8], 
and  though  a  resident  ordained  Missionary  has  not  been  continuously 
maintained  in  the  Mission  [4],  tbe  progress  has  been  encouraging. 

Statistics,  1892. — See  p.  622. 

Bcferencea  (Aneycadu).— [1]  M.H.  No.  22,  pp.  18-16.    [2]  M.R.  1854,  p.  167.    [3]  E. 
186S-4,  p.  114.     [4]  R.  1865,  p.  181 ;  R.  1866,  p.  189. 

(11.^)  T aAAhU£BAa  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
labours  of  the  first  Danish  (Lutheran)  Missionaries  in  India,  dating  from  1706,  and  whose 
Mission  originated  from  the  example  of  and  was  promoted  by  the  S.P.G.  [pp.  471,  501].  It 
was  frequently  visited  by  Schwartz ;  Eohlhoff  was  bom  and  ordained  there,  and  Ziegen- 
balgh  (1719)  and  Gmndler  (1720)  were  buried  in  the  Mission  Church.  In  1815  Bishop 
Middleton  of  Calcutta  found  the  Mission  in  great  distress  in  consequence  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  settlement  to  the  Danish  Government  by  the  British,  who  had  supported 
the  Mission  while  they  held  Tranquebar.  Timely  assistance  from  S.P.C.K.  funds 
afforded  temporary  relief,  but  the  glory  of  this  first  Protestant  Mission  was  evidently 
departing.  It  had  fulfilled  its  course,  and  after  having  been  for  more  than  a  century  a 
light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and  the  source  from  which  the  English  Church  MissieiiB 
in  Southern  India  derived  their  origin,  it  was  in  the  progress  of  events  and  years 
eclipsed  and  superseded  by  their  brighter  and  more  extended  rays  [1]. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1846-92).— The  languishing  state  of  the  Mission 
was  noticed  by  the  Society  in  1818  as  an  opportunity  for  affording  help 
at  a  time  when  it  was  preparing  to  enter  on  work  in  India.  No 
assistance  was  however  then  rendered  [2],  and  not  being  one  of  the 
S.P.C.E.  stations  (though  it  was  assisted  by  that  Society)  it  was  not 
(as  their  Missions  were  in  1825  [see  p.  502] )  adopted  by  the  S.P.6.  until 
1845,  when  by  purchase  it  became  a  British  possession.  Its  value  to 
Denmark  at  that  time  was  "very  small,  its  trade  being  almost 
annihilated.**  Where  formerly  there  had  been  seven  Lutheran 
Missionaries  there  was  now  only  one — the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordes,  of  Hanover, 
whose  native  flock  in  the  town  and  district  numbered  1,700.  The 
European  congregations  were  also  ministered  to  by  him  **  alternately 
in  English  and  in  German" ;  there  was  no  Danish  service,  the  Danish 
Chaplain  having  returned  to  Denmark.  The  two  churches  were  *'  both 
good  " — the  Mission  Church  being  **  a  large  and  venerable  looking 
building.'*  There  were  also  three  schools,  which,  though  supported 
*'  by  the  Government,**  had  **  but  few  scholars.**  The  Mission  library, 
which  Bishop  Middleton  had  once  desired  to  purchase,  was  "in  a 
miserable  state,  and  food  for  worms.**  The  sea,  which  had  destroyed 
Ziegenbalgh's  first  church,  was  still  encroaching  on  the  settlement. 
These  particulars  were  furnished  to  the  Society  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madbas,  who  was  welcomed  by  the  Governor  and  received  visits  from 
Mr.  Cordes  and  a  Boman  Catholic  priest — a  native  ol  Q^o^/^  ^xiX^  ^1 
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fmiles,"  who  professed  to  speak  English  but  could  not  make  himself 
understood.  A  place  '*  so  strongly  commended  to  our  affection  by  so 
many  holy  associations  "  had  a  claim  to  a  permanent  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  on  the  transfer  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  for  its  being  visited  by  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Negapatam  [8]. 
Later  on  Tranquebar  became  connected  with  Nangoor  [see  p.  520],  and 
a  Native  Gospel  Association,  established  with  the  object  of  evangelising 
the  heathen  within  the  limits  of  that  district,  had  in  1865  attained 
''  most  satisfactory  '*  results  [4]. 

In  1868  a  native  endowment  was  begun  [5]. 

Statistics. — See  p.  520. 

i^tf/erencM  (Tranquebar).— [1]  R.  1829,  p.  182;  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  16-17;  M.R.  ]8J4, 
p.  88.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  81,  pp.  849-51.  [3]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  4,  16-20.  [4]  R.  1865,  p.  130 :  see 
also  I  MSS.,  V.  47,  p.  176.    [6]  R.  1868,  p.  93. 


(Ill.a)  CuDDALOaE,  or  Fort  St.  David  as  it  was  once  called,  is  situated  in 
South  Arcot,  on  the  east  coast  of  India,  about  100  miles  south  of  Madras.  In  171&-17  a 
school  or  schools  were  established  at  Cuddalore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Stevenson,  the  English  Chaplain  at  Madras,  by  Ziegenbalgh,  who  visited  it  occasionally 
and  died  there  in  February  1719.  By  two  other  Lutheran  Missionaries  (Oiesler  and 
Sartorius)  was  founded  in  1787  a  Mission  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  which  during  the  next 
eighteen  years  gathered  nearly  1,000  converts.  In  1749  the  British  Government  put  the 
Mission  in  possession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  built  by  the  French,  who  recovered  it 
and  sequestered  other  property  in  1758,  compelling  the  Missionaries  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  to  withdraw.  On  the  recapture  of  the  settlement  by  the  British  in  1760  the 
Mission  was  revived,  and  till  1803  it  remained  in  close  connection  with  the  S.P.C.K. 
Mission  at  Yepery  [p.  506].  Meanwhile  its  endowments  in  lands  had  increased  con- 
siderably, and  a  church  hod  been  built  in  1767  (chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  East  India 
Company)  and  rebuilt  in  1800  at  the  cost  of  the  Missionary  Oericke.  Between  1805  and 
1822  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  Mission  became  "  impaired  in  every  department 
by  the  want  of  vigilant  supervision  "  and  the  title-deeds  of  some  of  the  property  had 
been  mortgaged  to  defray  uie  charges  of  the  work  [1  and  la]. 

8.P.G.  Period  (1825-92).— At  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the 
Society  there  were  in  connection  with  the  Mission  a  congregation  of 
281  souls,  94  school  children,  a  Catechist,  and  two  school-teachers. 
Twelve  years  later  (1886)  the  congregation  numbered  811,  the  school 
contamed  nearly  500  children,  and  the  staff  consisted  of  a  Missionary 
and  twelve  lay  agents  [2], 

The  Rev.  D.  Rosen  had  reported  satisfactorily  of  the  work  in 
1880  [8],  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  supply  of  Missionaries  had  not  been 
continuous  [4],  the  Mission  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  unpromising 
state.  Education  was  so  secular  that  the  Bishop  of  Madras  found  it 
necessary  to  break  up  the  existing  schools  and  to  Replace  them  by  two 
Christian  schools,  and  caste  had  been  so  much  tolerated  that  eight  of 
the  native  agents,  **  all  professedly  Christians,"  though  ''obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  Bible  was  directly  opposed  to  caste/*  declared  unanimously 
to  the  Bishop  that  **  they  would  never  give  it  up.'*  "How  can  we 
expect*'  (said  he)  "  that  the  Gospel  will  be  really  taught  by  such  men 
as  these  ?  "  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  Cuddalore  was  the  abode 
of  numbers  of  pensioned  European  soldiers,  and  the  msgority  of  those 
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belonging  to  the  English  Church  were  of  an  indifferent  character. 
They  had  come  to  India  "  at  a  time  when  no  one  cared  for  their  souls," 
and  had  "  lived  so  many  years  in  a  heathen  land  "  that  they  were 
"  become  semi-heathen  themselves."  During  his  visit  the  Bishop 
consecrated  the  church  and  confirmed  125  persons — Europeans,  East 
Indians,  and  natives.  Too  frequently  the  attention  of  the  Missionary 
was  diverted  from  the  natives  to  the  English  congregation,  to  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  he  was  ''expected  to  minister,"  and 
more  than  one  of  the  Society's  Missions  were  "  injured  in  this 
way"  [6]. 

The  Society's  straitened  means  prevented  much  good  being 
done  at  Cuddalore,  and  the  Mission  long  continued  in  a  ''languishing 
state  "  [6].  Signs  of  revival  were  seen  in  1868,  when  a  Native  Gospel 
Association  was  formed  [7],  and  in  1876  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Martyn,  who 
was  devoting  much  time  to  evangelistic  work,  stated  that  in  the  town 
and  adjacent  villages  there  could  scarcely  be  a  man  to  whom  the 
Gospel  had  not  been  preached  by  him  [8].  Nine  years  later  the 
interests  of  the  Mission  were  promoted  by  a  Native  Church  Council 
and  an  Industrial  Association  for  the  poorer  Christians  then  formed  [9}. 

The  subsequent  progress  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  408 ;  Commnnicants,  189 ;  Catechumens,  10 ;  Villages^ 
13 ;  Schools,  8 ;  Scholars,  226  ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  29. 

References  (Coddalore).— [1]  ^'  1829,  pp.  160-8,  194-5,  204-5 ;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  16-16 ; 
M.H.  No.  22,  p.  7 ;  Report  of  S.P.G.  Missions,  1886-8,  printed  by  M.D.C.  1889,  p.  66. 
[la]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative  of  1861  (Bound  Pamphlets,  "East  Indies  1862,"  No.  10>, 
pp.  17,  19,  28.  [2]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  p.  84  {see  [la]  above).  [81  R.  1880,  p.  46. 
141  R.  1888.  p.  60;    R.  1889,  p.  140.   [61  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  10-16;   M.H.  No. 


1888,  p.  60;    R.  1889,  p.  140.   [6]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  10-16;   M.H.  No.  22,  p.  8 
H.  No.  22,  pp.  8,  9 ;  R.  1866,  p.  114 ;  R.  1860,  p.  160 ;  R.  1861,  p.  l( 
pp.  112-18;  M.F.  1868,  p.  286.    [8]  R.  1876,  p.  81.    [9]  R.  1884,  p.  86. 


(III. 6)  FONDICHERRY.  Naturally  Pondicherry  would  form  a  part  of  South 
Arcot,  hut  it  is  the  CM>ital  of  the  French  settlements  in  India.  It  lies  north  of  Cuddalore 
and  eighty-six  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madras. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1880-92 ).--From  1830,  when  the  Rev.  D.  Rosen 
was  reported  to  be  ministering  there  [1],  Pondicherry  appears  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  Society's  Missionaries  at  Cuddalore,  of  which 
it  is  considered  an  oat-station.  In  1845  six  Europeans  and  eight 
natives  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  then  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  **  no  further  difficulty  about  our  chapel  at  Pon- 
dicherry, as  the  present  Governor,  whose  attentions  to  me  .  .  .  were 
most  kind  and  courteous,  is  well  disposed  to  grant  it."  In  the 
Bishop's  opinion  a  Missionary  able  to  officiate  in  the  French  language 
would  "  draw  a  considerable  congregation."  The  Society's  connection 
with  Pondicherry  has  however  been  limited  to  ministering  to  the 
native  members  of  the  Church  of  England  there  [2]. 

Reference*  (Pondicherry).— [1]  R.  1880,  p.  47.    [2]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  9-10 ;  I  MSS.^ 
y.  49,  p.  195. 

(in.c)  TELLOBE  AND  CHITTOOB.  Vellore,  a  large  town  eighty  five  milea 
west  of  Madras,  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  English  soldiers  hv  mntinous  natW^ 
ftioops  early  in  the  present  century.    Chittoor  is  the  ciyil  station  of  the  d^VsvcV,  Vvi«ix\i)< 
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two  miles  north  of  Vellore.  In  connection  with  the  S.P.C.K.  Mission  at  Yepery  the 
nucleus  of  a  Mission  was  formed  at  Vellore  about  1769-70,  consisting  of  the  natire  wives 
(baptized  by  Gericke)  of  English  soldiers,  and  a  few  Christians  from  Trichinopoly,  under 
a  Catechist.  There  were  also  some  Roman  Catholics,  who  afterwards  joined  the  MiB8i<m. 
An  empty  house  was  appropriated  for  Divine  Service  in  1771.  Gericke  frequently  visited 
the  Mission,  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred  there  in  1803,  it  remained  neglected, 
if  not,  as  Archdeacon  Robinson  says,  unvisited  by  a  missionary  until  1822,  when  the 
Rev.  L.  P.  Haubroe  (S.P.C.K.)  found  the  chapel  in  ruins,  and  only  thirty  Christians  left, 
some  having  removed,  others  having  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Several  Portuguese, 
however,  were  anxious  for  ministrations,  and  he  officiated  in  a  barrack  in  the  fort  to  a 
ocnsiderable  congregation,  organised  a  school  with  the  support  of  the  English  officers, 
and  a  Catechist  was  again  stationed  there. 

After  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali  in  Chittoor  in  1782  the  S.P.C.K.  opened  a  Mission 
there  in  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  crushing  the  power  of  the  tyrant  and 
raising  the  English  standard.  In  1807  Judge  Dacre,  an  Independent,  converted  many 
people,  and  at  his  own  expense  appointed  two  Catechists  over  them.  This  Mission  was 
superintended  by  the  Vellore  Catechist,  but  Archdeacon  Harper  was  once  prevented  by 
the  Judge  from  officiating  to  the  native  congregation.  After  the  Judge's  death  in  1827 
some  of  them  joined  the  Church  [1]. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1825-85). — After  the  transfer  of  the  Missions  to  the 
Society  [see  p.  502]  they  continued  to  be  superintended  by  the  Vepery 
Missionaries,  but  progress  at  Vellore  was  hindered  by  the  need  of 
church  and  school  accommodation.  The  Commandant  had  appro- 
priated a  large  room  in  the  fort  for  the  purpose,  but  the  natives  so 
strongly  objected  to  the  place  that  the  Rev.  P.  Wessing  relinquished 
it  in  1830  and  held  service  in  his  own  house,  his  congregation 
numbering  80.  Some  land  had  been  given  to  the  Mission,  but  at 
that  time  it  had  not  been  utilised  [2]. 

In  1838  it  was  considered  desirable  to  station  the  Bev.  E.  Kohl 
at  Vellore  [8] ,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras  the  resident 
Missionary  was  transferred  in  1845  to  Chittoor  [4],  to  which  the  Society 
had  in  1842  voted  Es.5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  chapel  and  school. 
Vellore  was  left  under  a  Catechist  [5],  superintendence  being  pro- 
vided from  Chittoor,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  resident 
Chaplain  [6].  This  arrangement  continued  until  1855,  in  which  year 
the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee,  being  in  financial  difficulties,  sold  to 
Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  **  American  Dutch  Reformed  Protestant  Church  ** 
Mission  (for  Rs.2,500),  the  Society's  buildings  at  Vellore  and  Chittoor, 
excepting  the  Chittoor  Church  and  compound,  which  Government  par- 
chased  for  Rs.1,142  in  1857.  The  native  Christians  at  Vellore  being  left 
without  a  pastor  and  vernacular  services,  some  joined  the  Dissenters, 
the  rest  remained  faithful  to  the  Church  and  were  ministered  to  by  the 
Chaplains  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so.  This  provision,  proposed 
previous  to  the  sale  of  the  buildings,  continued  until  1862,  when  a 
new  chaplain.  Dr.  Sayers,  **  refused  to  minister  "  to  the  native  Church 
Christians,  and  **  tried  to  force'*  them  **  to  join  Dr.  Scudder's  con- 
gregation," on  the  ground  (as  he  and  Dr.  Scudder  held)  that  they  bad 
been  handed  over  to  the  American  Mission  in  1855.  Dr.  Sayers* 
successors  supported  the  native  flock  in  their  refusal  to  join  the 
Dissenters,  and  the  Rev.  J.B.  Trend  (about  1874)  engaged  a  Catechist 
to  minister  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  In  1880,  their  number  being 
then  UG  souls,  all  baptized  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
50  regular  communicants,  they  petitioned  the  Society  for  a  native 
Priest,  and  provision  was  made  for  one  to  visit  them  monthly,  also 
for  a  competent  Catechist  and  a  chapel.  This  action  was  opposed 
by  the  American  Mission,  who  contended  that  the  people  as  well 
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the  buildings  had  been  sold  to  them  [7].  The  Society  considered  that 
the  action  of  its  Committee  in  Madras  in  1855  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
never  formally  sanctioned  by  it)  could  only  by  a  misapprehension  be 
understood  to  do  more  than  deal  with  the  buildings,  and  that  **  the 
Society  did  not  and  could  not  assume  to  transfer  the  congregations 
previously  assembling  in  such  buildings  to  another  communion.'* 
Indeed  its  pohcy  had  been  to  abstain  from  making  covenants  or  terri- 
torial arrangements  with  Dissenters,  and  it  had  never  transferred 
congregations  to  them.  Nevertheless  in  this  case,  as  the  American 
Mission  did  not  object  to  the  Church  taking  possession,  but  only  to  the 
particular  agency  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  S.P.G. — and  moreover  as 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  urged  that  the  Society  should  refrain  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  promised  that  in  such  case  he  would  make  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation  his  own  care*  the  Society  decided 
in  1888-84  to  withdraw  from  Vellore,  and  effect  was  given  to  its 
decision  in  the  next  year.  This  course,  so  far  from  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  (as  some  of  its  friends  in  India  thought  at  the 
time),  was  in  reality  a  great  gain  :  the  Society,  true  to  its  principles, 
submitted  itself  to  Episcopal  guidance,  and  the  small  native  congre- 
gation was  trained  to  regard  itself,  not  as  the  appendage  of  a  particu- 
lar Society,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  whole  Church  [8].  To  remove 
any  possible  misapprehensions  as  to  the  future,  however,  the  Society 
in  1886  recorded  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
desires  that  the  Church  of  England  should  again  be  represented  at 
Vellore  through  its  agency,  the  fullest  consideration  would  be  given 
to  such  request,  and  the  Society  did  "  not  see  that  any  objection  could 
justly  be  taken  to  such  resumption  of  work  at  Vellore  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Mission  premises  were  sold  in  1855"  [9].  Since 
1886  the  managers  of  the  Mission  have  had  the  assistance  of  a 
native  clergyman  "  lent  "  by  the  Society  [10]. 

Jleferencea  (VeXioTe  and  Chittoor).— [1]  I^-  1^29,  pp.  207-8;  M.D.C.  Report  1881-2, 
pp.  121-2 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Asia  1881,"  No.  20.  [2J  R.  1880,  pp.  46-6 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  67, 
164.  [8]  R.  1888,  pp.  79,  84.  [4]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  6,  7.  [6]  Jo.,  V.46,  p.  23.  [6]  R.  1864, 
pp.  96-7 ;  R.  1865,  p.  119;  M.D.C.  Report  1881-2,  pp.  121-2.  (This  last  account  is  not  en- 
tirely trustworthy.)  [7]  I  MSS.,  V.  46,  pp.  228-30 ;  do.,  V.  51,  pp.  876, 882,  886-7, 896, 486; 
do.,  V.  52,  p.  856 ;  do.,  V.  47,  pp.  8,  54-5,  120, 129-80, 161,  187, 194,  198,  223, 267,  858,  446 ; 
do.,  V.  48,  pp.  4-18;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Asia  1881,"  No.  20.  [8J  Standing  Committee 
Book,  V.  48,  p.  240 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  51,  pp.  442,  491,  493-4 ;  do.,  V.  52,  pp.  10, 11, 26,  2^-9, 86a, 
86,  72,  84-6 ;  do.,  V.  47,  pp.  297,  806,  827-9,  833,  335-8,  341,  343,  346,  355-8,  858,  875,  877, 
880-2,  388,  893,  403,  415-16,  489,  443-6,  479-80,  529-30.  {8a]  I  MSS.,  V.  47,  pp.  88a-», 
404.  [9]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  43,  pp.  240-1 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  48,  pp.  4-18 ;  do., 
V.  62,  pp.  84-6.    [10]  I  MSS.,  V.  48,  pp.  23,  26,  45 ;  R.  1891,  p.  23. 

(IV.)  TRICHINOPOLY.  Tlie  district  of  Trichinopoly  is  about  the  size  of  the 
coanty  of  Norfolk.  The  town,  which  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  90,000,  is  famous 
for  its  jewellery,  cigars,  and  silk  cloths.  During  the  struggle  between  the  English  and 
French  for  supremacy  in  India,  when  the  district  was  the  great  battlefield  of  the  South, 
Schwaris  Tisited  the  town  from  Tranquebar  in  1762  or  1768.  His  colleague  in  the  Danish 
liUtheran  Mission,  Rev.  J.  B.  Kohlhoff,  had  preached  there  in  1757,  and  Schwartz  now 
began  work  among  the  English  and  the  Hindus.  With  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  a 
l&ige  church  was  built,  and  opened  on  Whitsunday  1766  under  the  name  of  Christ 
Church.  The  S.P.C.K.  now  came  forward  and  established  the  Mission,  and  Schwartz 
conducted  it  until  his  removal  to  Tanjore  (1778),  when  his  assistant  Pohle  took  charge 
and  carried  on  the  work  for  over  forty  years.  Schwartz  had  divided  half  his  allowance  as 
garrison  chaplain  between  the  native  congregations  and  himself.  Pohle  built  and  pre- 
sented a  honse  to  the  Mission,  to  which  also  gifts  of  a  house  and  land  at  Warrioro  were 
made  by  Judge  Anstey  and  General  Gowdie,  and  a  report  from  the  Chaplain  in  1819 

•  See  [8a]. 
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showed  that  there  was  then  "  a  charitable  fund "  at  Trichinopoly,  "  managed  by  Uie 
Vestry,"  "  for  the  maintenance  and  apprenticing  of  poor  Christian  children."  In  the 
meantime  (1816)  Bishop  Middleton  of  Calcntta  had  visited  the  Miss  ion,  consecrated  the 
chnrch,  licensed  Pohle,  confirmed,  and  delivered  a  charge.  After  the  death  of  Pohle  the 
Mission  was  dependent  for  some  years  on  occasional  visits  from  the  Tanjore  Mission* 
aries  [1]. 

8.P.G.  Period  (1826-92).— In  the  year  following  its  transfer  to  the 
Society  [see  pp.  602-3]  the  Trichinopoly  Mission  became  the  scene  of 
Bishop  Heber's  last  labours.  He  arrived  on  April  1,  1826,  and  on 
April  8,  after  holding  a  confirmation  for  the  natives,  inspecting  the 
schools,  and  addressing  the  people,  he  died  in  his  bath,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  John's  Church  on  the  spot  where  twelve  hours  before  he  had 
blessed  the  congregation  [2]. 

In  reporting  on  the  Mission  in  March  1827  the  Society's  local 
Committee  at  Madras  referred  to  the  "lamentable  state  of  decay  "  in 
which  the  Bishop  **  found  this  important  and  long-estabhshed  Mission," 
and  which  had  **  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  concern." 

"  The  congregation  "  (they  said)  ••  are  estimated  at  2,000  persons,  reduced  to 
490,  and  these,  instead  of  enjoying  as  formerly  the  instruction  of  an  European 
Missionary  and  .  .  .  the  regular  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  native  Catechist  and  visited  once  or  twice  a  year  by  a  Missionary 
from  Tanjore.  The  funds  of  the  Mission  unequal  to  maintain  even  the  proper 
number  of  Catechists  and  Schoolmasters  and  the  church  built  by  the  pious 
Schwartz  rapidly  falling  into  ruins." 

With  a  view  to  reviving  the  Mission  the  Madras  Committee  engaged 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  D.  Schreyvogel  (a  Danish  Missionary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  who  had  been  employed  twenty  years  in  the 
Tranquebar  Mission)  for  two  years  from  January  1827  [3]  ;  but  he 
remained  in  charge  till  1889,  having  for  two  years  (1834-6)  the  assist- 
ance of  only  one  other  clergyman,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Simpson  [4]. 

One  of  the  first  objects  accompHshed  under  Mr.  Schreyvogel  was 
the  formation  of  native  schools  in  the  villages  of  Warriore  and  Putor 
(1827-30).  These  schools  (in  which  services  were  established  in  1882) 
and  that  at  Trichinopoly  were  attended  by  "  Romish  boys,"  some  of 
whom  were  withdrawn  in  1832  [5]. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  entered  the  field  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before,  and  Trichinopoly  is  their  '*  stronghold  "  in  Southern 
India  [6]. 

Some  of  their  congregations  in  the  district  were  received  into  the 
English  Church  in  1880  [see  p.  530]  [7],  and  others  joined  firom  time  to 
time ;  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  such  accessions 
seeing  that  in  1860  the  Rev.  G.  Hetne  stated  that  several  natives  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  of  repeatedly  shifting 
between  the  Enghsh  and  Romish  Churches  [8].  It  is  significant  however 
that,  as  reported  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1845,  the  heathen  were 
"  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Roman  churches  Mar^-ohurches,  and  oar 
churches  God-chxirchea  " ;  and  that  some  of  the  Roman  Gatbolio 
converts  "did  not  know  so  much  as  one  word  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer"  [9]. 

Owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  great  temple  of  Seringam,  Trichi- 
nopoly is  also  *'  one  of  the  strongholds  of  heathenism,"  and  in  the 
town  itself  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  checked  by  "  the  inflnenee 
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o{  vicious  example  set  before  the  natives  in  a  large  military  canton- 
ment [10]. 

At  his  visitation  of  Trichinopoly  in  1845  the  Bishop  of  Madras, 
finding  that  *'  much  unruliness  had  unhappily  sprung  up  in  the  native 
flock/'  felt  '*  obliged  to  reprove  and  rebuke  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
exhort  them.  The  chief  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  a  discarded  Catechist, 
was  put  out  from  among  the  congregation/' 

On  February  17  the  Bishop  consecrated  Christ  Church  and  con- 
firmed 65  natives,  having  on  the  previous  Sunday  held  a  confirmation 
and  ordination  in  St.  John's  Church,  on  which  occasion  five  clergymen 
were  present — a  number  which  not  many  years  before  "  would  have 
comprised  the  whole  body  of  the  peninsular  Clergy."  St.  John's  was 
the  Garrison  Church,  and  Christ  Church  was  used  by  the  European 
pensioners  and  East  Indians  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  latter 
(Schwartz's  church)  is  a  noble  building  with  a  deep  chancel,  having 
the  Commandments  inscribed  over  the  holy  table  in  English,  Tamil, 
and  Hindustani  [11]. 

During  the  next  thirty-five  years  the  work  of  the  Mission  was 
mainly  pastoral  and  educational :  the  one  or  two  missionaries  employed 
had  little  or  no  time  for  evangelistic  work — for  instance,  in  1861  there 
was  but  one  baptism  and  one  adult  catechumen  [12]— and  though  the 
native  Christians  at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
"good  work"  was  going  on  in  1864  [18],  yet  when  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wyatt  took  charge  in  1880  there  was  "  nothing  except  the  Church 
and  the  College  "  with  its  branch  schools  [14]. 

As  the  College  receives  a  separate  notice  [p.  794],  it  will  suffice 
to  say  here  that  during  an  existence  of  20  years  (1878-93),  and  in 
spite  of  recent  strong  opposition  from  the  Jesuits,  it  has  achieved 
considerable  success  in  secular  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time, 
especially  under  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Dodson  it  has  exercised  an 
influence  in  favour  of  Christianity  among  the  high-caste  Hindus, 
which  it  is  believed  will  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  very  great.  In 
1889  there  was  *'  scarcely  a  single  native  holding  any  official  position 
in  Trichinopoly  "  who  was  not  **an  old  student"  and  who  did  not 
**  owe  his  position  to  the  College  "  [15], 

Elementary  education  among  the  rural  population,  however^ 
appeared  very  backward,  and  the  Mission  part  in  it  lamentably  insig- 
nificant [16],  and  to  quote  Mr.  Wyatt' s  words : — 

"  As  I  looked  down  on  the  crowded  houses  and  the  seething  multitudes  thai 
filled  the  streets  of  the  Town,  and  then  on  the  surrounding  country  including  that 
beautiful  Island  of  Srirangam  with  its  enormous  Vishnu  Temple  nestled  among 
the  forest  of  trees  with  which  the  Island  abounds,  and  visited  yearly  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Pilgrims  my  heart  seemed  to  •  sink  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
which  lay  before  me.  Even  the  thought  of  Gideon's  dream  of  the  *  cake  of  barley 
bread  *  was  hardly  sufficient  to  encourage  me  "  [16a]. 

Taking  up  a  position  near  the  native  portion  of  the  town,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wyatt  began  by  opening  schools  for  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Hindu  girls,  for  whom  hitherto  nothing  had  been  done.  No 
suitable  teachers  being  obtainable  in  the  district,  many  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
old  pupils  volunteered,  and  on  October  1,  1881,  a  training  institution 
for  female  teachers  (the  first  connected  with  the  Society  in  the 
Presidency)  was  opened,  which  has  provided  other  diatricta  b^^v^"^ 
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-Triohiiiopoly  with  teachers.     A  Boarding  School  for  Jkff6:i  9iili''  Dtty 

Schools  in  the  town  and  country,  and  Middle -class  Schools  vrer^  next 
startidd,  and  Bible- women  were  attached  to  each  of  the-  Trichinopoly 
town  schools,  who  teach  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood  and  con- 
tinue in  the  homes  of  the  girls  their  instruction  after  leading  the 
schools.  In  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  clergyman  in  Tinnevelly 
(1891)  the  female  education  in  Trichinopoly  is  '*  in  itself  »  grand 
work,  even  if  there  were  nothing  else  being  done  "  [17] ;  but  direct 
evangelistic  efforts  are  also  made  among  the  masses  with  the  aid 
of  native  agency,  though  no  large  number  of  conversions  have  yet 
taken  place — the  increase  in  the  baptized  from  all  sources  during 
the  ten  years  1880-90  being  869. 

In  some  places  the  Christians  are  now  beginning  to  help  the 
Clergy  in  the  work  of  evangelisation,  and  showing  more  willingness 
tiian  hitherto  to  support  their  churches  [18]. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  686;  Communicants,  882;  Catechumens,  27; 
Villages,  26;  Schools,  20;  Scholars,  2,020 ;  Clergymen,  6;  Lay  Agents,  99. 

Beferencea  (Trichmopoly).— jl]  R.  1829,  pp.  164-6, 191,  206;  R.  1889,  p.  185;  M.R. 
1854,  pp.  17-18,  40, 175-6 ;  Q.M.L.  48 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  pp.  75-«.  [21 
R.  1826,  p.  138;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  65-6.  [3]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  2,  pp.  14-17.  [4J 
See  Missionary  Roll,  "  Madras,"  pp.  911-15.  [6]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  I.,  pp.  880-7; 
R.  1880,  p.  48 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  161-8.  [6]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  46-7 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report 
No.  27,  p.  76 .  [7]  R.  1881,  pp.  179-84.  [8]  R.  1889,  pp.  186-6 ;  R.  1860,  p.  144.  [9]  M  JI. 
No.  9,  pp.  48,  50.  [10]  M.H.  No.  9,  p.  58 ;  R.  1866,  p.  114 ;  G.M.  1866,  V.  6,  p.  123;  R  1864, 
p.  128.  [U]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  48-6.  [12J  R.  1866,  p.  116 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  114, 119 ;  R.  1861, 
p.  161;  R.  1864,  p.  114;  R.  1878,  pp.  77-9;  R.  1874,  pp.  25-6;  R.  1875,  p.  28;  M.D.C. 
Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  p.  76.  [13 1  R.  1861,  p.  161 ;  R.  1864,  pp.  128-9.  [14]  M.D.C. 
<Jnarterly  Report  No.  27,  p.  77.  [16]  R.  1889,  p.  53 ;  R.  1890,  p.  50 ;  M.P.  1890,  pp.  81-2 ; 
M.P.  1891,  pp.  50-1 ;  R  1891,  pp.  47-51 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  p.  76.  [16] 
M.F.  1883,  pp.  227-8.  [lOa]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  pp.  76-7.  |17]  M.F.  1888, 
pp.  128-9 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  pp.  77-9.  [18]  R.  1884,  p.  88 ;  R.  18H9, 
p.  54 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  27,  pp.  79-80. 

(IV. a)  EBUVOALOBE  or  COLEKOON.  This  Mission  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Coleroon  branch  of  the  River  Cavary,  which  Bei)arates  it  from  the  districts  of 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly.  Erungalore  itself  is  12  miles  north -of  Trichinopoly. 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  the  18th  century  by.  the  Jetoits  of 
Madura,  who  made  many  nominal  converts,  and  through  their  influence  with  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  prevented  Schwartz  gaining  a  footing  in  the  district.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  their  Missions,  left  dependent  on  the  priests  at  Gtoa,  b^cune  Afanoat 
entirely  neglected.  Some  of  the  congregations  "  never  received  the  slightest  ingtmction," 
"  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  prohibited  them,"  schools  were  unknown  among  them,  and  in 
a  professed  version' of  the  Ten  Commandments  painted  on  a  lethal  our  ujed  by  the 
priests,  the  second  Commandment  was  omitted  [1> 

8.F.O.  Fexiod  (1880-92).— Th^  manly  and  inMligent  SiMMKkm 
of  the  people  (who  belonged  to  the  Hunter  caste),  and  iheit  enjojnifiiit 
of  civil  freedom,  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of  truth  in  its  poTMl 
form,  and  after  conversations  with  neighbouring  Christians  and  the 
distribution  of  tracts  by  the  Bev.  H.  D.  Schrbtvoqbl  of  Tridnn^Kdy, 
sixteen  congregations,  comprising  850  souls,  placed  thenmlTes  in 
1880  under  the  care  of  the  Bev«  L.  P.  HaubboH  ^'  gjanjovB  mad 
Mr  SoHBBTVOOEL.  At  the  period  of  their  reo^ptioh  they  were 
visited  by  Acchdeacon  Bobinson  of  Madras,  and  in  J88&  the  Biaaop 
OF  Calcutta  ministered  to  numbers  who,  headedibj- their'  Gaieehirt 
and  singing  a  hymn,  gathered  to  greet  him  at  the  Ooleroon  mwc. 
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Thmr  little  chnroh  being  unable  to  contain  them,  500  crowded  into 
the  Bishop's  large  tent  (others  having  to  remain  outside)  for  service, 
which  was  read  by  the  Bev.  A.  F.  Caemmerer,  the  Bishop  preaching. 
Nearly  250  partook  of  the  Holy  Commimion,  which  had  not  been 
administered  for  over  twelve  months.  For  more  than  thirteen  years 
they  remained  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionaries  at 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  and  though  the  religious  instruction  afforded 
them  was  necessarily  scanty,  they  resisted  the  persecutions  and  oppres- 
sions of  their  Bomish  brethren  and  with  few  exceptions  remained 
steadfiEist. 

In  1848  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Eohlhoff  was  appointed  their  Missionary, 
with  the  result  that  Erungalore  became  one  of  the  most  satisfiEustory 
Missions  of  the  Church  [la]. 

In  1845  the  Bishop  of  Madras  confirmed  184  ''simple  country 
folk  *'  at  the  station  of  Poodacotta,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  new  church  which  was  erected  at  Erungalore  to  the  memory  of 
the  Bev.  J.  C.  Eohlhoff,  the  pupil  and  colleague  of  Schwartz  [2]. 

His  son,  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Kohlhoff,  laboured  with  untiring  zeal 
•  in  the  Mission  until  1881,  when  he  died  from  the  effects  of  one  of 
his  long  journeys  [8]. 

The  enforcement  of  the  caste  test  in  1856-7  led  to  the  secession 
of  many  of  the  Christians,  who  were  welcomed  by  the  Lutheran 
Missionaries  at  Tranquebar  [4]. 

With  this  exception  the  conduct  of  the  people  appears  to  have 
been  encouraging.  In  1864  a  Vellalar  of  Mootoor  who  had  migrated 
to  Ceylon  and  there  been  converted  returned  and  placed  in  Mr. 
EohlhofTs  hands  £100  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church  in  his 
native  district  [5]. 

Ten  years  later  the  people  generally  in  the  Mission  were  reported 
to  be  contributing  largely  to  Church  purposes,  and  excellent  work 
was  being  ddne. 

The  opening  of  a  dispensary  at  Erungalore  at  this  time  proved  of 
^[reat  use  in  attracting  numbers  of  heathen  and  Mahommedans,  who 
were  thus  brought  under  Christian  teaching  [6]. 

This  and  other  good  works  have  been  continued. 

Statibticb,  1892. — Christians,  1,183;  Comxnxmic«nis,  592;  C&iecliuxnens,  18; 
YiUages,  82 ;  Sohools,  16 ;  Scholars,  582 ;  Clergymen,  2 ;  Lay  Agents,  4H. 

RefereneeM  (Erungalore  or  Coleroon). — [1  and  Id]  R.  1880,  pp.  144-55 ;  R.  1881, 
pp.  17^-84 ;  R.  1882,  pp.  95-8 ;  R.  1883,  pp.  68,  60 ;  M.H.  No.  20,  p.  9 ;  R.  1848,  p.  46 ; 
M.R.  1864,  pp.  149-60,  169-76.  [21  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  43,  68;  R.  1860,  p.  70;  M.D.C. 
Brief  Nature  1861  (Boond  Pamphtots,  "East  Indies  1862,"  Na  10,  p.  86).  [8]  R. 
1870,  p.  94 ;  M  J).C.  Qnarterly  Report,  No.  27,  p.  76.  [4]  M.R.  1864,  pp.  174-6 ;  R. 
1867,  p.  104.  [5]  R.  1864,  p.  117:  see  alto  R  1866,  p.  121.  [6]  R.  1874,  pp.  «>-7; 
B.  1876,  p.  80 ;  M.P.  1876,  p.  18. 

(V.^  TnfHZVSLLT.  The  province  of  TinneveUy  (area  5,88l8q.  miles)  occatues 
the  ■oath-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsnla  of  India  between  the  8th  and  10th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Preyioofily  to  1744  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  district  of  Madura.  The 
inteifmiion  ol  the  East  India  Company  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  1781~at  a 
^wirt  when  the  country  was  practically  dominated  by  a  set  of  turbulent  chiefs  known  as 
Ihe  PoUgars* — ^led  to  the  snojeotion  of  the  Poligars  and  to  the  cession  of  Tinnevelly  to 

*  Organised  under  this  title  in  the  16th  century. 
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the  English  by  the  Nawab  of  the  Camatio  in  1801.  The  fierce  Poligars  now  beeame 
peacefid  Zemindars,  and  the  district,  which  hitherto  had  never  known  peace  for  m«r& 
than  six  years  together,  has  since  enjoyed  profound  and  unintemipted  peace.  Race 
after  race  of  native  rolers  had  failed  and  passed  away,  but  English  rule  has  been 
accepted  as  the  best  government  the  country  has  over  had  or  is  likely  to  have — in  proof 
of  which  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people  willingly  sub- 
mitting  to  be  governed  by  about  ten  Englishmen  [1]. 

The  climate  of  Tinnevelly  is  one  of  the  most  equable  and  one  of  the  hottest  and 
driest  in  India.    The  country  is  an  arid  plain,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  palmyra  palm 
and  plantain  luxuriate,  and  in  others  cotton  or  various  kinds  of  dry  grain  are  success- 
fully cultivated  [2].     The  chief    towns    are   Tuticorin,    the  seaport  of  the  province, 
Palamcotta,    the    modem   capital,    and    Tinnevelly,    the    ancient    capital    [Sj.      The 
population  of  the  province  is  composed  of  various  classes,  the  most  numerous  being 
the  Shanars,  who  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  Vellalors  and  their  Pariar  slaves. 
The  Shanars  are  chiefly  palmyra-tree  cultivators  and  farmers.    Belonging  to  the  Tamil 
aboriginal  race,  they  have  retained  their  distinct  manners  and  customs  and  their  ancient 
religion  of  devil-worship.      The   majority  of  the  devils  are  supposed  to  have   been 
originally  human  beings — mostly  those  who  have  met  with  violent  or  sudden  deaths,, 
especially  if  they  have  been  objects  of  dread  in  their  lifetime.    Devils  may  be  either 
male  or  female,  of  low  or  high  caste,  of  Hindu  or  foreign  lineage.    The  majority  dwell 
in  trees,  but  some  wander  to  and  fro,  or  take  up  their  abode  in  the  temples  erected  to- 
their  honour,  or  in  houses,  and  often  a  person  will  become  possessed.    Every  evil  and 
misfortune  is  attributed  to  demons.    Always  malignant,  never  merciful — inflicting  evils, 
not  conferring  benefits — their  wrath  must  be  appeased,  not  their  favour  supplicated.     A 
heap  of  earth,  adorned  with  whitewash  and  red  ochre,  near  a  large  untrimmed  tree,, 
constitutes  in  most  cases  both  the  temple  and  the  demon's  image,  and  a  smaller  heap  in 
front  of  the  temple  forms  the  altar.     The  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  devil's  ordinary 
dwelling-place,  from  which  he  snuffs  up  the  odour  of  the  Rocrifieial  blood  and  descends 
unseen  to  join  in  the  feast.     The  mode  of  worship  has  no  particular  order  of  priests. 
Anyone  maybe  a  "devil-dancer,"  as  the  officiating  priest  is  styled,  and  who  for  the 
occasion  is  dressed  in  the  vestments  of  the  devil  to  be  worshipped,  on  which  arc  hideons. 
representations  of  demons.    Thus  decorated,  amidst  the  blaze  of  torches,  and  accompanied 
by  frightful  sounds,  the  devil-dancer  begins  his  labour.    The  "  music  "  is  at  first  com- 
paratively slow  and  the  dancer  seems  impassive  or  sullen,  but  as  it  quickens  and  bi^comes 
louder  his  excitement  rises.     Sometimes,  to  work  himself  into  frenzy,  he  uses  medicated 
draughts,  cuts,  lacerates  and  bums  his  flesh,  drinks  the  blood  flowing  from  his  owni 
wounds,  or  from  the  sacrifice,  then  brandishing  his  staff  of  bells,  dances  with  a  quick  and 
wild  step.     Suddenly  the  afflatus  descends :  he  snorts,  stares,  and  g3rrates ;  the  demon  has 
now  taken  bodily  possession  of  him,  and  though  he  retains  the  power  of  utterance  and 
motion,  both  are  under  the  demon's  control.     The  bystanders  signalise  the  event  by  a 
long  shout,  and  a  peculiar  vibratory  noise,  caused  by  the  hand  and.  tongue,  and  all  hasten 
to  consult  him  as  a  present  deity.    As  he  acts  the  part  of  a  maniac  it  is  difficult  U> 
interpret  his  replies,  but  the  wishes  of  the  inquirers  generally  help  them  to  the  answers^ 
The  night  is  the  time  usually  devoted  to  these  orgies,  and  as  the  number  of  devils  wcx"- 
shipped  is  in  some  districts  equal  to  the  number  of  the  worshippers,  and  every  act  is 
accompanied  with  tlie  din  of  drums  and  the  bray  of  horns,  the  stillness  of  the  hour  is 
frequently  broken  by  a  dismal  uproar.     Such  is  the  substance  of  an  account  given  by 
Dr.  Caldwell  in  1850,  and  although  devil-worship  was  then  "  visibly  declining  "  by  the 
extension  of  Christianity  (if  a  Missionary  approached,  the  demon  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  show  himself),  experience  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  superstitious  fear  of 
the  old  demonolatry  survived  conversion  to  the  new  theology,  so  deeply  rooted  was  the 
evil  [4]. 

The  first  Christian  Mission  in  Tinnevelly  was  fonned  by  the  Roman  Catholics  among 
the  Para  vers  along  the  coast  in  1582,  Xavier  engaging  in  the  work  about  two  years — 1549~<.. 
The  first  Missionary  effort  in  the  province  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
dates  from  1771,  when  Schwartz  recorded  that  a  native  Christian  named    Savarimutta 
**  reads  the  Word  of  God  to  the  resident  Romish  and  heathen  "  at  Palamcotta,  and  that 
the  nucleus  of  a  congregation  had  been  there  formed .  by  the  premature  baptism  of  a 
young  heathen  accountant  by  an  English  sergeant.     Each  of  these  three  persons  appear 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Mission  at  Trichinopoly,  where  Schwartz,  supi>orted  by  the 
S.P.C.K.,  was  then  stationed,  Tanjore  becoming  his  headquarters  in  1778.    Palamcotta, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Tinnevelly,  was  at  that  time  a  fort  belonging  to  the 
Nawab,  but  having  an  English  garrison.  Schwartz  first  \'isited  it  in  1778,  and  in  1780  the 
Mission  took  an  organised  shape  by  the  formation  of  a  congregation  there,  gathered  from 
many  castes  and  numbering  forty  souls.     Of  these  the  first  Tinnevelly  convert  was  a 
Brahman   widow  who  had  been   cohabiting  with   an  English  officer,  by  whom,   with 
strange  inconsi.stency,  she  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.     While  tlie 
illicit  connection  continued  Schwartz  refused  to  baptize  her,  but  after  the  officer's  death 
she  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Clorinda.    Mainly  by  her  efforts  a  church  was  erected 
in  the  fort  at  Palamcotta.     This  building,  dedicated  by  Schwartz  in  1785,  was  the  first 
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clmrcli  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ever  erected  in  Tinneyelly.  Another 
member  of  the  con^egation  was  DevaBahayam,  a  poet  and  the  father  of  Vedanayakam, 
the  celebrated  Tanjore  poet,  who  enriched  Tamil  Christian  literature  with  a  multitude  of 
poetical  compositions.  (See  p.  517.] 

In  1700  an  able  Catechist — Satyanathan* — ^who  had  established  several  new  con- 
l^egations,  was  ordained  in  Lutheran  form  by  the  Tanjore  Missionaries,  and  in  1791  one 
of  the  latter,  an  European  named  Jaenick^,  was  transferred  to  Palamcotta.  In  the 
opinion  of  Jaenick^  there  was  "  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  a  future  period  Christianity 
will  prevail  in  the  Tinnevelly  country."  The  appointment  of  a  Shanar  Catechist,  named 
David,  in  1796,  secured  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Shanars,  who  now 
form  Uie  bulk  of  the  Tinnevelly  Christians,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Christian  village  in  the  Mission  in  1799,  under  the  name  of  Mudalur  (or  "  First  Town  "). 
Illness  interrupted  Jaenicke's  labours,  and  after  bis  death  in  1800  Tinnevelly  was  only 
twice  visited  by  Europefua  Missionaries  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  viz.  by  Gericke  of  Madras  in 
1802  and  J.  C.  Kohlhoff  of  Tanjore  in  1808.  On  the  former  occasion  over  5,000  persons 
were  baptized,  chiefly  in  the  extreme  south,  in  three  months.  From  1806  to  1809  the 
Mission  was  under  the  management  of  W.  T.  Ringeltaube,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  During  a  pestilence  in  1811  great  numbers  of  the  new  converts,  in  the  absence 
of  due  supervision,  relapsed  into  heathenism.  Of  the  five  years  following  this,  the 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  little  is  known,  but  1816  brought  with  it  a 
hurried  visit  from  Bishop  Middleton  to  Palamcotta  in  March  on  his  way  from  Madras  to 
Bombay — the  first  Anglican  Episcopal  visit  to  Tinnevelly — and  in  November  of  that 
year  the  Rev.  James  Hough  was  appointed  Government  Chaplain  at  Palamcotta — a  post 
which  ho  held  until  March  1821.  His  labours  during  that  period  were  so  useful  that 
after  Jaenickd  he  must  be  regarded  as  "  the  second  father  of  tlie  Tinnevelly  Mission," 
as  he  both  revived  the  existing  work  of  the  S.P.C.K.  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  province.  On  his  appeal  to  the 
C.M.S.  for  help,  two  of  its  Missionaries — the  Rev.  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius  and  the  Rev.  B. 
Schmid,  both  in  Lutheran  Orders,  were  transferred  from  Madras  in  1820.  After  his 
departure  the  superintendence  of  the  old  and  the  new  Missions  was  undertaken  by 
them  [5]. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1825-92).— When  in  1825  the  S.P.C.K.  Mission  in 
Tinnevelly  was  transferred  to  the  S.P.G.  [see  p.  502]  there  were  in 
connection  with  it  4,161  Christians,  210  school  children,  22  native 
catechists,  and  15  school  teachers  [6].  Nominally  the  Mission  was 
under  the  Tanjore  t  Missionaries,  out  the  only  real  superintendence 
continued  to  be  supplied  by  the  agents  of  the  C.M.S.  until  1829  [7], 
when  the  Rev.  David  Rosen,  one  of  the  old  S.P.C.K.  Missionaries, 
was  transferred  from  Cuddalore  to  Tinnevelly.  At  Tuticorin,  his  head- 
quarters, where  he  preached  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  January  1880, 
he  learned  that  at  one  time  the  Dutch  were  **  so  degenerated  from  the 
true  Christian  faith  that  they  used  to  make  vows  to  the  Virgin  at  the 
Boman  Church  and  even  at  heathen  pagodas.'' 

Nazareth,  which  thirty  years  before  was  a  "  barren  wilderness,'* 
was  now  occupied  by  over  500  industrious  inhabitants ;  and  on 
Christmas  Day  1829  the  church  was  so  crowded,  *'  one  nearly  sitting 
npon  the  other,"  that  it  was  "  necessary  when  Communion  was  to  be 
celebrated  to  request  the  rest  of  the  congregation  to  stand  outside,  that 
the  communicants  [96  in  number]  with  more  propriety  might  approach 
the  Lord's  Table."  A  new  church  was  begun  in  January,  and. in 
February  Archdeacon  Robinson  of  Madras  visited  the  station  and 
addressed  the  native  Catechists  and  teachers. 

In  September  1880  Rosen  left  Tinnevelly  to  head  a  Danish  colonis- 
ing expedition  to  the  Nicobar  Islands  [p.  654],  on  returning  from  which 

*  At  his  ordination  he  preached  an  extraordinary  sermon,  in  printing  which  the 
8.P.C.K.  expressed  its  wish  for  the  appointment  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in  India. 

t  The  Christians  of  Tinnevelly  were  sometimes  (erroneously)  designated  "  Tanjore 
ChristianB,"  merely  because  the  old  Mission  establishment  of  Tinnevelly,  like  that  of 
Xuijore,  was  supported  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Schwartz  and  administered  \>^  V^QA 
Tanjore  Missionaries  [7a]. 
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to  Tranquebar  in  1834,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  party,  he  fonnd  his 
wife  in  mourning  for  him.  On  his  departure  the  Tanjore  Missionaries 
resumed  (nominal)  superintendence  of  the  Mission.  The  care  of  it 
however  really  devolved  on  the  native  (Lutheran)  priest  Adaikalam, 
who  opened  the  new  church  at  Nazareth  in  1880,  and  in  1881  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  Mission  was  so  weak,  the  whole  of  it  should  be  - 
taken  over  by  the  CM. 8.  [8]. 

In  1882  the  Local  Committee,  and  in  1884  the  Home  Committee, 
of  the  C.M.S.  formally  proposed  such  a  transfer  in  exchange  for  its 
Mission  at  Mayavaram,  in  the  Tanjore  district,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  (1)  the  concentration  of  Missionary  labours  on  a  given 
portion  of  heathen  population ;  (2)  a  diminution  of  expenses ;  (8)  the 
prevention  of  collision  between  the  Missionaries  of  the  two  Societies, 
which  it  was  said  *'  will  become  the  more  probable  in  proportion  as 
their  operations  are  enlarged." 

To  the  S.P.G.  the  first  two  considerations  appeared  to  have  little 
force ;  and  as  to  the  third  it  remarked : — 

"  Notwithstanding  that  no  community  of  interest  or  of  operations  has  hitherto 
existed  between  the  two  Societies  whose  labours  are  emp]o3'ed  in  the  South  of 
India,  the  greatest  harmony  has  ever  prevailed  between  the  Missionaries  them* 
selves,  who  have  always  met  as  brethren.  This  good  feeling  towards  each  other 
has  done  much  to  keep  out  of  view  of  the  natives  the  non-co-operation  of  their 
superiors.  The  natives  of  India  accustomed  to  unity  of  control  would  not  readily 
comprehend  why  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  engaged  in  the 
same  work  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  should  not  proceed 
together  under  the  direction  of  their  common  superior.  Hitherto  the  separation 
of  interests  has  not  been  prominently  brought  to  their  view  and  any  measure  that 
would  have  that  tendency  is  surely  to  be  avoided  '*  [91. 

While  lamenting  the  inadequacy  of  the  assistance  which  it  had 
rendered,  the  S.P.G.  stated  it  had  ''never  abandoned  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  never  shall  abandon,  this  province." 

For  the  sake  of  economy  and  convenience,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  of  occasional  differences  *  between  the  CatecJmts 
and  adherents  of  the  two  Societies,  it  was  however  desirable  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  come  to  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
Missions.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  involved — such  as  exchanges 
of  schools,  congregations,  and  lay  agents — a  division  of  districts  was 
effected  between  1841-4  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  common  cause.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  long  neglect  of  the  earlier  Mission  the  C.M.S.  has 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Tinnevelly  field,  the  S.P.G, 
operations  being  confined  to  the  south-east  of  the  province  [10]. 

The  decision  of  the  Society  not  to  withdraw  from  Tinnevelly  met 

•  The  following  incident  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Caldwell  by  Mr.Kohlhoff,  junior :' 
"  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Rhenius  was  kindly  looking  after  oar  MissionB  in  TiuneveUy^ 
complaints  occaf^ionally  came  up  that  his  catechists  sometimes  took  away  people  who  hjHd 
been  instructed  by  the  agents  under  our  native  priest,  but  Mr.  Rhenius  was  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  would  do  such  a  thing.  However  he  was  persuaded  to  visit  one  of 
the  congregations  which  the  native  priest  claimed  as  belonging  to  him — and  alter  inquiry 
on  the  spot,  he  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  to  them  and  offered  up  a  short  prayer, 
which,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  C.M.S.  at  that  time,  was  concluded 
without  the  Lord's  Prayer.  No  sooner  did  he  pronounce  the  Amen  at  the  dose  ci  his 
prayer  than  the  congregation  to  his  great  surprise  went  on  IngtHy  repeatiDi;  the  Loid's 
Prayer.  This  convinced  Mr.  Rhenius  that  tliese  people  mast  have  received  instniotioa 
from  the  native  priest,  and  he  scolded  his  Catechists  for  interfering  wiUi  the  ntttiv6f 
priest* B  work,  and  so  this  congregation  was  retained  to  the  SJPjQ."  [10a]. 
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with  the  **  entire  .  .  .  approbation"  of  the  "common  superior,*'  the^ 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  added :  "  Our  concern,  surely,  is  not  to  cut  oflf 
limbs  of  our  Missionary  design,  but  to  infuse  vigour  and  life  into 
them  all "  [11]. 

To  this  end  renewed  efforts  were  now  directed,  and  during  the 
next  seven  years  seven  European  Missionaries  were  appointed  to 
Tinnevelly,  viz. : — 

Bev.  D.  Rosen  (received  on  his  return  from  the  Nicobars  and 
appointed  to)  Mudalur,  1885-8;  Rev.  J.  L.  Ibion  (one  of  the 
S.P.C.E.  Lutheran  Missionaries,  who  received  episcopal  ordination 
from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  January,  1835),  Nazareth,  1886-8  ;  Rev. 
Charles  Hubbard  (the  first  English  Missionary  employed  by  S.P.G. 
in  Tinnevelly), Palamcotta,  1886-7;  Rev.  A.  F.  Caemmerer,  Nazareth, 
1888-58 ;  Rev.  G.  Y.  Heyne,  Mudalur.  1839-46  ;  Rev.  C.  S. 
KoHLHOFF,  Mudalur,  1889-40;  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  Edeyengoody, 
1841-88,  Tuticorin,  1883-91  [12]. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Caemmerer  in  1888  (after  Mr.  Hubbard 
had  been  transferred  to  Madura  and  Messrs.  Irion  and  Rosen  had  left 
on  sick  leave)  [13]  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  revived  energy. 
Equalling  his  predecessors  in  zeal  and  excelling  them  in  strength  and 
natural  energy,  he  impressed  on  the  district  of  Nazareth  an  inefifaceable 
mark.  Soon  after  his  arrival  two  of  the  congregations  were  reported 
to  have  built  churches  for  themselves  unaided — an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Mission.  In  July  Pakyanathan,  the  last  of  the  "country 
priests  "  in  Lutheran  orders  employed  in  Tinnevelly,  returned  to  Tanjore. 

"  The  line  "  (says  Bishop  Cald^'ell)  *•  commenced  in  Satyanathan,  Schwartz's 
assistant,  and  had  an  honourable  beginning,  but  none  of  his  successors  appear  to 
have  equalled  him  either  in  elevation  of  character  or  in  success  in  his  work. 
Some  of  them  .  .  .  especially  during  the  later  period,  seem  to  have  done  more 
harm  than  good/' 

While  Mr.  Kohlhoff  was  in  charge  of  Mudalur  (1839-40)  several 
heathen  families  in  a  village  near  Odangudy  were  at  their  own  request 
provided  with  Christian  instruction. 

Before  they  were  regularly  received  into  the  Church  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dindigul,  but  in  remembrance  of  his  efforts  on  their  behalf 
they  called  the  village  Christianagaram,  after  his  first  name — Christian 
S.  Kohlhoff  [14]. 

In  January  1841  the  Missions  in  Tinnevelly  received  their  first  real 
Episcopal  visit.  Bishop  Middleton  (in  1816)  had  merely  passed 
tlurough  the  province  [see  p.  538],  and  Bishop  Cobrie  of  Madras  had 
(in  1836)  visited  Palamcotta  only,  and  that  principally  with  a  view 
to  healing  the  schism  in  the  C.M.S.  Missions  caused  by  Bhenius. 
Bishop  Spencer,  however,  ^dsited  many  of  the  stations,  confirmed  in 
several  of  them,  and  ordained  *  two  deacons  and  one  priest  on  Sunday, 
January  17,  in  Palamcotta  Church,  where  on  the  following  day  he 
held  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  and  delivered  a  charge  [15]. 

His  Journal  contains  the  following  references  to  the  two  central 
stations  of  the  S.P.G. : — 

**Mudaiar,  January  5, 1841. — I  cannot  describe  the  effect  produced  apon  the 
mind  in  this  country  by  a  visit  to  a  Christian  village.    One  almost  feels  at  home 

•  The  first  Anglican  ordination  in  TinneveUy  was  held  by  Bishop  Corrie  in  168^ 
when  a  native  priest  of  the  C.M.S.  was  ordained. 
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again  I  Every  oountenance  speaks  joy  and  welcome,  and  the  native  Christian 
greeting,  *  God  be  praised  *  sounds  most  cheering.  The  poor  simple  people  throng 
about  my  horse,  calling  down  blessings  on  my  head,  and  follow  me  to  their  little 
church,  where  I  speak  a  few  words  of  kindness  to  them.  Such  has  been  mj 
reception  in  three  of  these  villages,  which  are  the  property  of  one  of  oar  Churon 
Societies,  and  are  in  fact  little  Christian  colonies.  Each  has  a  resident  oatechist, 
and  they  are  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  the  Missionary  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  knows  his  sheep  and  is  known  of  them.  The  men  are  almost  all 
*  climbers  '  of  the  palmyra,  which  is  to  them  almost  what  a  cow  is  to  a  poor  man 
in  England :  the  women  are  generally  employed  in  spinning  thread  for  the  coarse 
cloth  of  the  country ;  and  the  catechist  is  in  the  habit  of  assembling  them  under 
the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  tamarind  tree,  where  he  explains  some  passage 
of  Scripture  as  they  work.  The  women  consequently  are  better  instructed  thiui 
the  men,  who  are  necessarily  occupied  apart  from  each  other  by  their  daily 
labour ;  but  great  care  is  bestowed  upon  all,  and  the  parochial  system  is  in  foU 
activity.  The  churches  are  very  simple  buildings,  and  certainly  have  not  the 
ecclesiastical  character  I  could  wish  them  to  have ;  and  this  I  am  told  is  the 
case  throughout  Tinnevelly.  A  noble  church,  however,  will  shortly  be  built  at  this 
place  through  the  liberality  of  .  .  .  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. Mudalur  is  a  large  village  entirely  Christian,  the  population  consisting  of 
one  thousand  and  eight  souls,  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  have  been 
baptized.  This  ...  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  Christian  villages  in  Tinnevelly, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  baptism,  but  are 
.«till  in  a  state  of  catechetical  preparation.  .  .  .  The  drum — we  have  no  bells — is 
beating  for  Church,  where  I  am  to  hold  a  Confirmation.  The  Confirmation  is 
over  .  .  .  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirteen  candidates.  .  .  . 

**  Palamcotta,  Janttary  9. — We  arrived  here  this  morning  after  a  night's 
journey  from  Nazareth.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  two  days  at  that  important 
station,  where  I  confirmed  four  hundred  and  forty-one  persons.  The  church  at 
Nazareth  is  the  largest  and  best  and  the  most  like  a  church,  that  I  have  seen  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  the  congregation  remarkably  orderly.  All  that  I  heard  and  saw 
there  was  very  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Caemmerer  .  .  .  reports  well  of  his  people 
and  of  the  success  which  has  blessed  his  labours.  The  situation  of  Nazareth  is, 
for  Tinnevelly,  pretty,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  Palamcotta  [16]. 

Hitherto  the  Bishop  had  had  "  no  idea  of  the  promising  state  of 
things  in  Tinnevelly,"  and  he  now  recommended  the  strengthening  of 
the  Society's  Mission  and  a  concentration  of  forces  by  *'  a  plan  of  Mis- 
sionary parishes.'* 

The  month  following  his  visit  five  villages  joined  the  Nazareth 
Mission,  and  in  May  Mr.  Caemmerer  forwarded  to  the  Society  a 
hasket  of  idols  given  to  him  by  people  who  had  renounced  heathenism. 

The  accessions  in  this  year  (1841)  roused  persecution  throughout  the 
Province,  and  the  Clergy  were  even  obliged  to  guard  their  own  houses ; 
but  not  one  of  the  baptized  converts  fell  away.  On  November  28 
the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell  spent  his  first  Sunday  in  Tinnevelly  at 
Nazareth,  where  he  preached.  The  words  of  his  text  (irom  the  Epistle 
for  the  day) — "  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand  " — embodied 
the  feelings  that  arose  in  his  mind  as  he  viewed  the  Christian  stations 
of  Palamcotta  and  Nazareth.  He,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  Madras, 
had  never  seen  **  so  hopeful  a  field  for  Missionary  labours  as  Tinne- 
velly "  [17]. 

The  progress  of  the  Gospel  during  the  next  three  years  was  de- 
scribed by  tibe  Bishop  of  Calcutta  as  '*  so  sudden  and  mighty  "  as  to 
cause  '*  wonder."  At  a  visit  in  1848  the  Bishop  found  that  there 
were  about  85,000  inquirers  and  converts  in  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S. 
Missions  combined  [18]. 

The  accessions  in  the  Sawyerpuram  district  in  1844  were  reported 
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by  the  Rev.  O.  U.  Pope  to  have  produced  **  the  general  impression  " 
that  a  more  encouraging  movement  in  favour  of  Christianity  had 
"  never  yet  taken  place  in  India  "  [19]. 

About  thirty  years  before,  Mr.  Sawyer,  a  trader  or  "  East  Indian 
writer  *'  at  Palamcotta,  who  acted  occasionally  for  the  Society  in  pay- 
ing catechists  and  superintending  schools,  purchased  some  land  in 
order  to  secure  a  refuge  for  the  poor  converts  who  were  being  perse- 
cuted in  the  district.  The  village  thus  formed  was  named  after  him — 
"  Sawyerpuram  " — and  continued  to  form  a  rallying-point  for  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Church.  But  for  his  benefaction  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  would  doubtless  have  been  extinguished  during  the  long 
period  when  no  European  Missionaries  visited  the  congregation.  Jn 
May  1842,  when  Mr.  Pope  was  appointed  to  the  district,  he  found  512 
persons  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  imder  five  catechists,  and  one 
school,  in  which  thirteen  children  were  being  instructed  [20], 

In  March  1844  the  Bishop  of  Madras  reported  that  ninety-six 
villages  in  the  district  had  "  come  forward,  unsolicited,  but  by  the 
preventing  grace  of  Ood,  and  by  the  example  of  a  purer  life  among 
their  converted  countrymen,"  had  "utterly  aboUshed  their  idols,*'  and 
•*  begged  "  to  be  "  placed  under  Christian  teaching  "  [21]. 

Eleven  hundred  persons  were  immediately  received  as  catechumens, 
and  on  April  25  a  new  church,  built  without  any  aid  from  the  Society, 
was  opened  at  Sawyerpuram,  when  "The  presence  of  seven  Mis- 
sionaries, three  European  gentlemen,  with  a  congregation  of  upwards 
of  500  converted  natives,  uniting  in  the  service  of  God,  formed  a  scene 
rarely  witnessed  in  this  part  of  India." 

After  the  opening  (on  the  same  day)  a  Church  Building  Society 
was  formed  for  the  district.  The  peculiar  and  most  important  feature 
connected  with  this  movement  consisted  in  its  including  several  of  the 
higher  castes  of  cultivators,  people  who  had  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to 
Gospel  truth.  The  Committee  of  the  new  Society  consisted  entirely 
of  native  Christi9.ns  of  several  different  castes — Pallers,  Shanars, 
Vellalers,  Retties,  Pariahs,  and  Naiks.  All  being  converted  Hindus, 
they  met  as  brethren  to  consult  how  they  might  "best  aid  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  which  once  was  the  object  of  their  detestation." 

Another  local  association,  called  "the  Native  Gospel  Society," 
was  formed  in  January  1845,  for  the  carrying-on  of  the  general  work 
of  the  Mission,  which  had  been  divided  into  four  circles  (Sawyerpuram, 
Puthukotei,  Puthiamputhur  [and  Veypelodei]).  In  the  seventy-seven 
villages  included  in  these  four  divisions  there  were  now  8,188  people 
under  Christian  instruction ;  and  many  devil-temples  had  either  been 
destroyed  or  converted  into  Christian  prayer-houses.  The  local 
societies  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people,  who  willingly 
contributed  to  them ;  and  in  1845  Bs.50  were  sent  to  England  &om 
their  local  offerings  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  parent  Society.  Great  caution  was  shown  in  receiving  con- 
verts, but  the  steadfastness  of  many  failed  under  the  persecution  and 
the  varieties  of  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  1845.  In 
one  village  the  converts  were  kept  close  prisoners  some  days,  subsist- 
ing upon  such  food  as  they  had  in  their  houses.  In  Puthiamputhur 
itself  the  congregation  was  for  the  time  broken  up  by  the  apostasy  of 
two  of  the  headmen  [22]. 
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"It  is  scarcely  possible,  I  am  persoaded"  (wrote  Mr.  Pope  in  1844)  "for  even  • 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  people,  to  appreciate  folly  the 
difficolties  which  they  must  overcome  before  they  can  become  consistent  Chris- 
tians. They  bear  most  generally  the  name  of  some  god,  or  demon ;  every  event 
in  their  whole  life  is  marked  by  some  heathen  ceremony ;  they  are  taught  to  see 
in  every  trouble,  or  calamity,  the  malign  influence  of  some  offended  power ;  their 
friends  and  relatives,  the  members  of  their  caste,  with  whom  alone  they  can  inter- 
marry, are  heathen ;  and  on  joining  the  Christian  Church  they  are  regarded  as 
dead.  They  are  naturally  apathetic,  timid,  and  averse  to  change ;  their  minds  are 
cramped  by  the  defective  education  they  have  received,  so  that  they  are  almost 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity:  they  have  been 
trained  in  a  system,  which  teaches  them  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  which 
habituates  them  to  lying,  dishonesty,  fraud,  licentiousness,  and  all  abomination ; 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  religion,  which  demands  from  them  small  sacrifice 
of  time  or  attention,  whose  worship  is  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree  to  their 
depraved  and  vitiated  tastes,  and  which  gratifies  their  eyes  with  its  gaudy  shows* 
but  demands  neither  discipline  of  the  mind,  nor  restraint  of  the  passions ;  they 
are  frequently  repelled  by  the  inconsistency  which  they  cannot  fail  to  observe  in 
the  lives  of  professing  Christians,  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  these  people,  they 
have  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and  systematic  opposition  from  their  heathen 
snperiors.  Viewing  all  tiiese  circumstances,  we  must  regard  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  as  a  thing  to  man  impossible — a  thing  which  can  be  effected  by  no 
merely  human  agency. 

"  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  when  we  find  individuals  coming  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  how  should  we  bear  with  them,  and  instruct  them,  with  all 
meekness  and  patience  I ''  [23.] 

The  first  church  erected  by  the  Sawyerpuram  Church  Building 
Society  was  opened  on  September  17, 1844,  at  Puthiamputhur,  then 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  thriving  villages  in  the  district  [24]. 

In  this  instance  it  appears  that  the  Zemindar,  who  had  imposed 
exorbitant  taxation  upon  his  ryots,  became  alarmed  at  the  remarkable 
movement  towards  Christianity,  and  offered  fiairer  and  kinder  treat- 
ment. On  this  the  mass  returned  to  their  Hindu  landlord,  and  to 
ensure  their  loyalty  to  him  followed  him  to  his  temple  and  thence  back 
to  their  idol-worship.  A  few  remained  faithful  to  Christianity,  and  the 
care  of  these  in  several  scattered  villages  was  entrusted  to  the  charge 
of  four  catechists.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  18§6,  when  the  Bev. 
J.  F.  Keabns  became  the  first  resident  missionary.  Under  his  man- . 
agement,  which  continued  17  years,  the  Mission  became  firmly 
established,  the  number  of  Christians  multipHed  threefold,  and  the  new 
district  of  Nagalapuram  was  organised,  the  two  together  now  includ- 
ing from  10  to  12  pastorates  [25]. 

In  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  movement  recorded 
by  Mr.  Pope  in  1844  Puthukotei  had  become  the  head  of  a  district 
embracing  17  villages,  with  600  converts,  under  the  Bev.  M.  Boss,  the 
central  church  being  opened  on  December  22, 1848  [26]. 

In  the  Sawyerpuram  circle,  which  became  in  1844  the  centre  of 
important  educational  work  also  [see  pp.  544,  792],  baptisms  of  adults 
were  reported  in  1846  to  be  taking  place  **  every  month  or  nearly 
so  "  [27],  but  about  10  years  later  progress  was  checked  by  "  a  con- 
siderable  secession"  caused  by  the  native  deacon  making  use  of  an 
expression  respecting  the  Shanars  which  they  considered  an  indignity 
to  their  caste.  Many  of  the  seceders  however  (including  all  the 
baptized  ones)  returned  during  the  next  five  years  [28]. 
. .  The  movement  which  began  in  the  Sawyerpuram  Mission  in  1844 
If  AS  followed  by  similar  ones  in  the  two  chief  districts  to  the  aontli^ 
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In  December  1844  Mr.  Gaemmerkr  reported  from  Nazareth   that  -. 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Shanar  population  "  scattered  about  from 
his  station  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  north,  had  '*  embraced 
the  Gospel.**    Already  the  accessions  exceeded  1,800.    As  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity  the  people  said,  ''  Take  our  temples  and  dumb  idols  • 
which  have  ruined  us,"  and  five  important  temples,  one  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  280  years  before,  were  given  up  to  him,  many 
of  the  idols  were  broken  up,  and  others  were  carried  to  Nazareth  and 
heaped  up  in  the  Mission  compound. 
Some  of  the  heathen  said  : — 

"  We  are  not  to  blame — oar  forefathers  left  as  as  a  legacy  sach  a  religion — the 
time  will  come  when  not  only  such  temples  but  even  the  Trichendore  Pagoda  will 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Missionaries.  What  is  it  to  us  ?  Where  shall  we 
be  then  ?  " 

In  the  village  of  Mavadepum  much  opposition  had  been  encoun-  • 
tered  a  few  years  before — the  Christians  having  been  expelled  and 
their  prayer-house  demolished.  The  people  who  did  this  stated  that 
they  had  never  since  prospered  in  their  worldly  undertakings,  and  they 
attributed  it  to  their  desecration  of  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
Christians,  whom  now  they  joined  to  the  number  of  600.  Some  of  the 
converts  here,  as  in  Sawyerpuram,  relapsed,  but  on  the  whole  they 
appear  to  have  remained  steadfast,  and  the  increase  in  1845  was 
nearly  1,000  [29]. 

During  the  next  four  years  churches  were  built  at  Mukupury  (1847), 
Kaydayenodei  (1848),  and  Christianagaram  (January  1849)  [80]. 

Edeyengoody  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  Tinnevelly,  the 
district  of  that  name  (signifying  **  the  Shepherd's  dwelling  ")  extend- 
ing fifteen  miles  along  the  coast  and  two  to  six  inland.  The  population 
in  1844  numbered  27,000,  the  majority  being  cultivators  of  the  pal- 
myra and  poorer  and  more  ignorant  than  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
districts.  There  were  few  high-caste  Hindus  among  them  and  not 
one  Brahmin.  It  was  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  a  movement  commenced  which  might  have  issued  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  idolatry  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  inhabitants 
of  many  villages  placed  themselves  under  instruction,  and  great  num- 
bers were  baptized  by  Gericke  and  Sattianadan,  but  from  subsequent 
neglect  most  of  them  relapsed  into  heathenism  during  a  visitation  of 
fever.  It  was  among  the  wreck  of  these  once  Christian  congregations 
that  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell  was  sent  by  the  Society  to  labour,  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  remained  and  to  bring  back  that  which 
was  lost.  When  he  took  charge  of  Edeyengoody  in  December  1841  he 
found  only  one  of  the  old  converts  in  that  district  remaining  steadfast* 
The  chief  difficulties  which  met  the  Missionary  were  :  (1)  **  The 'pre- 
valence of  superstitious  fear  J"  *  The  devils  worshipped  by  the  people 
were  supposed  to  be  ever  **  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  wander- 
ing up  and  down  in  it,"  seeking  for  opportunities  of  inflicting  evil.    As. 

*  The  experience  of  the  next  twenty  years  showed  Dr.  CaldweU  that  caste  was  a 
more  serioas  evil  than  superstition.  The  latter  diminished  and  disappeared  as  enlight- 
enment and  civilisation  extended,  but  not  caste.  "  Even  Christian  piety  does  not  in  all 
cases  appear  to  succeed  in  eradicating  it."  His  efforts  to  put  it  down  by  not  yielding  to 
il  seem  to  have  met  with  some  success  [81],  and  in  1856  caste  distinctions  had  been, 
freely  abandoned  by  the  Sawyerpuram  congregation  [82]. 
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an  instance,  in  one  hamlet  containing  9  houses  as  many  as  18  devils 
were  worshipped.  {2)^*  Indifference  to edtu:ation.'*  (S)  ^*  The  number  of 
apostates  found  in  every  village^  In  many  places  the  entire  popula- 
tion, at  one  time  Christian,  had  become  purely  heathen.  (4)  '*  The 
litigiousness  of  the  people.*' 

Faithfully,  wisely  and  successfully  did  Mr.  Caldwell  fulfil  the  task 
committed  to  him.  In  less  than  three  years  he  had  formed  21  con- 
gregations and  9  schools ;  converts  were  to  be  found  in  81  villages, 
and  altogether  there  were  2,000  persons  under  Christian  instruction. 
From  1844  to  1849  twenty  adults  on  the  average  were  baptized  each 
year ;  and  in  1850,  though  the  same  strict  system  of  examination  and 
discipline  was  maintained,  70  adults  were  baptized  in  one  day  [88]. 

A  Church  Building  Society  was  formed  at  Edeyengoody  in  Feb- 
ruary 1844,  and  although  the  natives  of  all  classes  were  *'  as 
reluctant  to  part  with  their  rupees  as  with  so  many  drops  of  their 
blood,"  so  well  was  the  duty  of  self-support  impressed  upon  the 
congregations  that  in  1846  it  was  reported  that  the  Edeyengoody 
Christians  "  could  be  hardly  surpassed  in  Christian  liberality  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  in  similar  worldly  circumstances"  [34]. 

During  the  years  1845-7  eleven  churches  and  14  schools  were 
ijuilt  in  the  district  [35],  where  as  elsewhere  in  the  province  the 
Missions  continued  to  progress  [36]. 

The  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tinnevelly  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  was  now  (1846-7),  to  quote  from  Mr.  Caldwell's  words, 
"larger  than  that  of  any  other  province  in  India."  In  many  places 
"  entire  villages  "  had  **  renounced  their  idols,"  and  the  movement  in 
flBivour  of  Christianity  was  extending  "  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  caste  to  caste.  In  every  district  in  the  province  churches,  and 
schools,  and  Missionary  houses,  and  model  villages,"  were  "rising 
apace"  [87]. 

This  description  of  course  included  the  operations  of  the  C.M.S., 
and  in  1850  the  natives  in  Tinnevelly  who  **  by  means  of  "  the  S.P.G. 
and  the  C.M.S.  had  **  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  in  number 
about  forty  thousand  persons,"  forwarded  an  address*  in  Tamil  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  they  said : — 

**  We  desire  to  acknowledge,  in  your  Majesty's  presence,  that  we,  your  humble 
subjects,  and  all  our  fellow-countrymen  placed  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God 
under  the  just  and  merciful  rule  of  the  English  Government,  enjoy  a  happiness 
unknown  to  our  forefathers,  in  the  inestimable  blessing  of  peace  so  essential  to  our 
country's  welfare.  Even  the  most  simple  and  unlearned  of  our  people,  recognis- 
ing this,  declare  the  time  to  have  at  length  arrived  when  *  the  tiger  and  the  fawn 
drink  at  the  same  stream.'  .  .  . 

*'  Incalculable  are  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  our  country  from  the 
English  rule ;  and  in  addition  to  the  justice,  security,  and  other  blessings  which 
all  in  common  enjoy,  we  who  are  Christians  are  bound  to  be  more  especially  grate- 
ful for  having  received,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  English  Missionary 
Societies,  the  privilege  of  ourselves  learning  the  true  religion  and  its  sacred 
doctrines  ;  and  of  securing  for  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  bom  in  these  happier 
times,  the  advantages  of  education.  Many  among  us  once  were  unhappy  people, 
trusting  in  dumb  idols,  worshipping  before  them,  and  trembling  at  ferocious 
demons ;  but  now  we  all,  knowing  the  true  God,  and  learning  His  holy  Word, 


^  The  address,  or  "  Memorial "  as  it  was  called,  originated  with  a  native  clergyman, 
^LDd  was  entirely  a  native  compositioQ. 
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spend  onr  time  in  peace,  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  this  world  in  comfort,  and 
with  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come.  And  we  feel  that  we  have 
not  words  to  express  to  your  gracious  Majesty  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
God  for  His  bounteous  grace.  ... 

*'Our  countrymen  who  behold  the  magnificent  bridges  building  by  the 
English,  the  avenues  of  trees  planting  by  them  along  all  our  roads,  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  children  of  Christian,  heathen,  Mahommedan,  and 
Roman*  Catholic  parents,  learning  gratuitously  both  in  Tamil  and  English,  at  the 
expense  of  English  Missions,  repeat  their  ancient  proverbs,  and  say,  *  Instruction,, 
is  indeed,  the  opening  of  sightless  eyeballs,'  and  *  The  father  who  gives  no  educa- 
tion to  his  child,  is  guilty  of  a  crime  * ;  and  especially  when  they  behold  among: 
Christians,  girls  and  aged  men  and  women  learning  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  they 
exclaim,  '  This  truly  is  wonderful — this  is  charity  indeed  I  *  Surely  then  we- 
who  enjoy  these  inestimable  blessings  imder  a  Christian  Government,  are  above- 
all  our  fellow  subjects  bound  to  acknowledge  to  your  Gracious  Majesty  our  obliga- 
tions to  be  at  all  times  unfeignedly  thankful  for  them.  And  we  would  also  entreat, 
with  the  confidence  and  humility  of  children,  that  your  Majesty,  agreeably  to  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ — '  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing 
mothers  ' — will  still  graciously  extend  to  us  your  care  and  protection  .  .  .  '*  [88]. 

This  address,  which  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  shows  that  Mr» 
Caldwell  had  good  grounds  for  affirming 

"  that  wherever  Christianity  has  been  received  by  the  natives  it  has  improved 
their  social  condition  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Even  in  cases  where  it  has» 
been  only  partially  received,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  proved  a  check  upon  the- 
gross  vice  of  Heathenism,  and  a  stimulus  to  social  advancement  *'  [39]. 

The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  who  \d8ited  Tinnevelly  in 
1858,  perceived  in  Edeyengoody  **  a  kind  of  model  Christian  settle- 
ment "  and  **  the  general  signs  of  a  native  population  rising  above  the- 
surrounding  level,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  Christianity  in  the  raising: 
even  of  their  temporal  condition."  As  Missionary  Mr.  Caldwell  had 
to  **  fulfil  the  various  offices  of  pastor,  doctor,  magistrate  and  general' 
counsellor"  [40]. 

The  chief  stations  had  now  become  well  organised  on  the  parochial 

*  [While  welcoming  all  that  is  good  in  the  Roman  Catholic  syntem  it  may  be  well  to^ 
recall  what  Dr.  Caldwell  wrote  in  1850 : — "  Onr  hope  of  the  elevation  of  these  tribes  most 
depend  solely  upon  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  our  own  Missions.  .  .  .  The  entire 
caste  of  Paraver  fishermen  belong  to  the  Romish  Church.  But  the  genius  of  Romanism 
is  unfavourable  to  improvement.  The  work  of  introducing  the  elements  of  education 
amongst  Xavier's  converts  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  not  so  much  as  one  chapter 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  Tamil  during  the  three  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Romish  Missions  were  established.  Consequently  it  may 
not  only  be  asserted  but  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  in 
intellect,  habits,  and  morals  the  Romanist  Hindus  do  not  differ  from  the  heathens  in- 
the  smallest  degree  "  [38a]. 

That  this  to  some  extent  was  recognised  by  the  heathen  appears  from  a  petition  from 
150  viUagers  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1845,  which  begins  thus  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  in  this  countiy  various  religions,  viz.  the  Popish  religion, 
and  the  Maliomedan  religion,  and  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  country  that  the  followers  of  the  several  religions  should  adhere  to 
their  own  religious  usages,  and  that  the  teachers  of  the  several  religions  should  labour 
to  perpetuate  their  own  systems. 

"  Now  the  Mahomedans,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Papists  to  this  day  abide  by  their  own 
religions,  strictly  according  to  custom,  and  never  consent  to  force  over  persons  of  other- 
religions  into  theirs,  or  allow  their  own  people  to  enter  ui>on  wicked  courses ;  but  the 
Missionaries  and  others,  who  receive  salaries  to  come  out  to  this  country,  and  teacht 
Christianity  to  the  people,  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  their  salaries  for  want  of  con> 
verts,  make  congregations  of  wicked  Shanars  and  thievinh  Maravars,  and  the  Pullers, 
and  Pariahs  who  have  always  been  our  slaves,  and  shoemakers,  basketmakers,  and  othei 
low-caste  persons,  and  teach  them  the  Gospel,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  othei 
things."     Other  enormities  are  then  alleged,  and  the  Bishop  is  asked  to  forbid  inter- 


ference with  heathenism.    [Bishop's  Visitation  Journal,  1845  [386].] 
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.  system.  -  ^hvongbont'the  provinoe  the  practice  prevailed  of  haviag 
daily  prayers  in  church,  both  before  and  after  work  [41],  and  (acoording 
to  the  Rev.  T.  Brotherton  in  1858)  '*  in  no  agricultural  parish  in 
England  and  Wales"  were  the  people  ''so  systematically,  carefully 
and  effectively  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrines  "  as  were  ''  the 
people  in  our  Tinnevelly  Missions  *'  [42]. 

Though  the  European  Missionaries  were  now  to  a  great  extent 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  [48],  Mr.  Brotherton  could  say  in  1865  that 
**  every  heathen ''  in  the  districts  of  Nazareth  and  Sawyerpuram  has 
**  had  the  Gospel  brought  to  his  own  door." 

Nazareth  itself  and  ten  of  its  villages  were  now  "  wholly  Christian/' 

'  and  the  Shanars,  who  had  seemed  to  be  averse  to  the  reception  of 
castes  lower  than  themselves  into  the  Church,  had  begun  to  strive  to 

'  bring  in  Panikers,  Pullers,  Pariars,  and  other  castes  [44]. 

The  idea  of  teaching  every  native  congregation  to  consider  itself  as 
an  association  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Missionaries  of  both  Societies  in  Tinnevelly,  and  for  some  years  past 

*  each  had  been  zealously  working  it  out  in  his  own  district  [45].  As 
an  instance,  the  Edeyengoody  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  organised  August  4, 1858,  for  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the 
population  west  of  the  Eiver  Nattar,  ceased  to  exist  under  that  name 
at  the  end  of  eight  years— or  rather  was  set  free  to  direct  its  contribu- 
tions into  another  channel,  having  not  only  accomplished  its  object  but 
also  extended  its  operations  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bathapuram 
(or  Badhapuram)  district,  where  thirteen  congregations  (=  664  souls) 
were  formed.  The  western  part  of  the  Badhapuram  district,  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 
in  1865  ceded  to  the  S.P.G.,  and  the  Church  was  now  "  in  the  entire 
possession  of  the  Tinnevelly  Province."  The  six  transferred  congre- 
gations were  well  pleased  with  the  change,  as  it  brought  them  into  a 
closer  connection  with  their  brethren,  who  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Mission  property.  They  were  of  higher  caste  than 
those  in  the  eastern  [46]  division,  where  the  majority  were  Pariars, 
sunk  in  the  deepest  poverty. 

Not  unfrequently  in  Tinnevelly  it  happened  that  numbers  of  the 
lower  castes  would  oome  over  to  Christianity  and  secede  several 
times  in  their  lives  before  finally  settling  down  in  heathenism  or 
Christianity  [47]. 

The  trials  which  many  converts  had  to  face  were  thus  described  by 
the  Bev.  J.  L.  Kearns  of  Puthiamputhur  in  1858 : — 

**  When  a  man  beomnes  -  k  ChriMiBXi,<a'^|mrfy  tmite-vgainst  faiin  r  they  form  a 
powerftd  combination,  and  on  pain  '6f  feitffiil  ^astiMmdnts  forbid  the  whole  com- 
munity giving  the  Christian  convert  lire  and  water,  employment,  or  eyen  to  mU 
him  food.  Should  he  be  a  creditor,  his  debtors  are  forbidden  to  pay  him.  If 
wealthy,  his  cattle  are  carried  away  and  killed,  his  field  produce  is  stolen  or  frred ; 
his  house  is  entered  forcibly  at  night,  himself  and  family  beaten,  his  property 
plundered ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  obarge  of  murder  or  highwajToUieiy -is 
'  got  up  against  him,  witnesses  aire  suborned,  aa4  he  is  aifeeted  ixpon  Um  iklie 
■  depositions  of  heathens..  Even  his  .lands  are  ufioroiblj  wregte4  fn>m  him»  Xlieee 
things  are  common  here.  .  .  .  But  persecutions  go  even  beyond  this.  I  have 
Imown  a  Christian  to  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  on  the  very  momiiig  he  waalo  be 
married,  because  he  refused  to  perform,  at  the  'bidding  of  the  hwlheD,  a  aenriee 
remotely  connected  with  idolatry. 
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^  <«  If  thi»  engiDs  of  penoootion,*  laoh  m  I  hare  chtanlbed  it,i  veniRMr^f  work 
heve,  I  am  bold  to  say  Uiat  oar  oonverts  would  be  reckoned  by  thoiuandfl  '•  [48]. ' 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  considerable  progress  was  being  made 
in  the  province  [49]. 

**  The  sight  of  Tinnevelly  scatters  to  the  winds  almost  all  that  has 
been  written  to  disparage  Mission  work,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
to  his  Clergy  in  1868  [50],  and  in  the  next  year  the  Bishop  ov 
Calcutta's 

«*  expectations  of  seeing  thorough  Missionary  socoess  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
were  amply  satisfied."  *'  The  state  of  Tinnevelly  "  (he  added)  *'  famishes  a  con- 
olnsive  reply  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  despond  about  the  work  of  our  Societies  in 
India.  We  left  the  province  after  a  fortnight  of  real  enjoyment,  and  constant 
occupation  in  preaching,  examining  schools,  answering  addresses,  and  gaining 
experience,  with  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  who  amidst  much  in 
this  country  which  requires  patient  labour  and  quiet  confidence,  has  not  left  Him> 
self  without  witness  in  these  southern  deserts  and  palmyra  forests  **  [51]. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras  (1868)  it  was  now  "  hard 
to  see  how  Missions  could  be  better  managed  on  the  whole  than  are 
those  in  Tinnevelly  [62].  In  the  next  year  the  progress  of  the  work 
was  emphasised  in  a  joint  address  of  the  three  Indian  Bishops  [52a]. 

Some  points  connected  with  the  growth  and  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  Tinnevelly  call  for  special  notice : — 

(1)  Education. — It  has  been  shown  that  at  the  time  (1826)  of 
the  transfer  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Missions  in  Tinnevelly  to  the  8,r.Q. 
Christian  education  therein  was  represented  by  210  school  children  and 
16  teachers.  [See  p.  688.]  How  feeble  the  Mission  schools  were  and 
how  Httle  their  condition  was  improved  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
will  be  seen  from  the  state  of  Edeyengoody  distnct  in  1841  as  described 
by  Dr.  Caldwell  : — 

*'  Through  the  want  of  pastoral  superintendence,  scarcely  even  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  appear  to  have  been  introduced.  I  know  only  one  man  not  a 
Catechist,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  who  can  read.  To  be  able  to  answer  a  few 
simple  questions  respecting  the  principal  facts  of  Christianity,  and  to  repeat  a 
few  prayers  without  drawing  the  breath,  was  thought  a  respectable  amount  of 
Christian  knowledge.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  people  remained  iA  this  melan- 
choly state,  scarcely  a  perceptible  degree  raised  above  the  heatheils.  By  natural 
consequence  they  became  disinclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  edaoa« 
tion  when  at  length  brought  within  their  reach.  The  aversion  to  education  mani- 
fested by  the  heathens  is  greater  still.  I  find  some  more  easily  induced  to 
renounce  heathenism  than,  after  they  have  done  so,  to  send  their  children 
regularly  to  school  *'  [53]. 

The  evangelistic  movement  of  1844  hpp^  686*40]  mM  fCflOfWM^  l^'li 
corresponding  exteninon  of  edaoationt  and  in  one  district  (Bn-Wyerptttaxd) 
every  child  of  Christian  parents  was  attending  school  in  184a  [64]. 

Ten  years  later  the  Government,  which  already  had  marked  its 
appreciation  by  grants-in-aid,  was  content  to  leave  all  iedocational 
operations  in  Tinnevelly  in  the  handa  of  the  two  Misrionary  Societies 
of  Uie  Church  of  England  (by  whom  the  work  had  been  Catrried  (m 
exclusively  from  the  first),  provided  they  could  meet' the  wtfnts  of  the 
people  [56]. 

^  See  Bishop  of  Madras*  Letter  to  the  TinneyeUy  Olelrgy  dd'thd  p^rseciition  of  their 
flocks  [48a]. 
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How  well  this  has  been  done  is  seen  by  the  fiact  that  the  province 
has  been  covered  with  Primary  Village  Schools,  that  Middle  Schools  and 
High  schools  in  various  places  invite  the  children  to  a  higher  grade  of 
knowledge,  while  the  Caldwell  College  at  Tuticorin  fp.  798]  and  the 
C.M.S.  College  in  Tinnevelly  place  higher  education  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  seek  it.  Already  the  Christian  community  of  the  province 
can  show  its  lawyers  and  doctors,  its  graduates  and  magistrates  [56]. 

Much  has  been  done  also  in  the  cause  of  female  education. 
Previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (to  quote  Dr.  Caldwell's 
words),  **  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  it  had  never  been  known" 
[in  Tinnevelly]  "that  a  woman  could  read,**  and  in  1837,  out  of 
the  269  children  in  the  S.P.G.  Schools  in  the  Missions,  only  6  were 
girls  [57,  58]. 

An  impetus  to  the  cause  was  given  by  a  boarding  school  established 
at  Edeyengoody  in  1844  by  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  then  also  introduced 
lace -making  amongst  the  women.  Both  ventures  were  highly  success- 
ful, the  latter  becoming  a  permanent  branch  of  industry  which  has 
provided  suitable  employment  for  hundreds  of  native  women,  especially 
widows  [59]. 

The  Edeyengoody  Institution  was  followed  by  similar  ones  in  other 
places,  and  now  by  means  of  village  and  boarding  schools  the  female 
young  are  being  instructed  in  all  the  elements  of  sound  and  useful 
knowledge,  provision  being  made  also  for  their  higher  education  at 
Tuticorin,  Nazareth  (S.P.G.),  and  Palamcotta  (C.M.S.)  [60]. 

What  the  schools  are  doing  for  the  children.  Zenana  ladies  with 
their  bands  of  Bible-women  are  seeking  to  accomplish  for  the  heathen 
women  in  their  houses  [61]. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  Education  is 

(2)  TJie  Training  of  Native  Agents, — The  lack  of  a  proper  native 
agency — which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  want  of  the  Missions— 
led  to  Dr.  Pope  establishing  in  1842  a  seminary  at  Sawyerpuram, 
which  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Church  in  Tinnevelly. 
[See  p.  792.]  Most  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  were  employed  as  catechists 
and  schoolmasters ;  those  of  superior  attainments  being  drafted  to  the 
College  at  Madras.     [See  p.  791.] 

In  1883  the  college  department  of  the  seminary  was  transferred 
to  Tuticorin.  [See  Caldwell  College,  p.  793.]  To  quote  the  words  (rf 
the  late  Kev.  A.  R.  Symonds  (one  of  the  best  educationists  that 
Southern  India  has  seen),  Dr.  Pope  "  gave  an  impetus  to  education 
generally  in  Tinnevelly,  and  imparted  to  the  [Sawyerpuram]  Seminary 
in  particular  a  character  and  status  which  will  ever  cause  his  name 
to  be  held  in  honour  in  the  province  "  [62]. 

When  the  Seminary  was  founded  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  inducing  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  it.  Boys  coming  from 
a  distance  were  put  under  the  escort  of  two  or  thre^  men,  who  were 
charged  not  to  let  any  of  them  escape.  The  boys  were  stocked  with 
sweetmeats,  and.  humoured  before  they  left  and  on  the  way,  as  if  they 
really  were  running  a  great  venture  in  thus  leaving  their  homes  for 
(what  was  then  thought)  such  a  doubtful  benefit  as  education  !  At 
Sawyerpuram  strict  watch  was  kept  over  them ;  and  if  a  boy  ran  away 
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be  was  pursued,  generally  captured,  and  brought  back.  On  returning 
irom  their  holidays  the  same  vigilance  was  necessary  to  get  them  to 
the  seminary  and  keep  them  there.  Every  encouragement  was  given 
to  them  to  remain  at  school.  They  were  well  fed  and  clothed  ;  they 
xaid  no  fees,  but  had  a  little  pocket-money  given  them  for  their  holi- 
days, and  were  supplied  with  books  and  everything  they  wanted.  But 
at  the  end  of  twenty- two  years,  when  some  136  were  in  actual  employ- 
ment in  Mission  work,  there  were  more  appUcations  for  admission  than 
t^uld  be  received,  and  the  pupils  paid  fees  and  purchased  all  their 
books  and  stationery  [68]. 

The  first  native  clergyman  in  connection  with  the  Society  in  the 
Diocese  of  Madras  was  Catechist  David  ARULAFPEN,who  was  prepared 
ly  Dr.  Pope,  and  ordained  in  1854.  He  died  in  1865,  and  the  Mission 
Field  for  1866  (pp.  101-6)  contains  a  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Keams  [64]. 

Of  the  106  native  clergymen  since  added  to  the  Sooiety*s  list  in 
South  India,  61  have  been  employed  in  Tirmevelly.  [See  list,  pp.  911-15.] 
In  1870  it  was  reported  from  Edeyengoody  that  the  heathen  and 
^ahommedans  were  contributing  to  the  building  of  native  Christian 
jpastors*  parsonages  [65]. 

(8)  Self-support. — In  1835  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  made 
Iheir  first  definite  move  in  this  direction  by  resolving  to  supply  two- 
.thirds  of  the  expense  of  erecting  Mission  chapels  and  houses  provided 
ihe  people  paid  one-third  [66] . 

The  formation  of  local  Church  Building  Societies  in  1844  marked 
tk  further  advance  [see  pp.  537-8],  and  twelve  years  later  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  wrote : — 

**  The  benevolence  manifested  by  those  infant  Churches  is  a  special  indication 
<of  their  improvement.  I  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  liberality  shown 
to  so  many  good  objects  by  them ;  there  is  hardly  a  pious  or  charitable  design 
■amongst  our  own  British  Churches  that  does  not  find  its  counterpart  amongst 
these  poor  people.  Friend-in-Need  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  are  established  and  supported  amongst  them  with  a  liberality 
^hich,  when  their  deep  poverty  is  considered,  I  feel  assured  is  beyond  that  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  Churches  of  Europe ;  and  the  appeal  which  has  lately  been 
made  for  a  snstentation  or  self-supporting  Mission  Fund,  has  met  with  a  hearty 
And  ready  response  from  the  grateful  converts,  which  has  made  glad  the  hearts  of 
jour  Missionaries'*  [67 j. 

Nazareth,  in  1855,  led  the  way  in  raising  native  Church  endow- 
ments, as  mach  as  Bs.  1,800  being  collected  there  in  one  day  [68]. 

In  1865  the  Society  set  apart  a  sum  of  £1,000  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging by  proportionate  grants-in-aid  the  gifts  of  native  Christians 
towards  the  endowment  of  native  clergymen  in  South  India.  By  tlis 
means  the  liberality  of  native  Christians  was  stimulated,  and  in 
Tinnevelly  several  native  pastorates  have  been  endowed  [69] .  Although 
the  fond  has  been  replenished  from  time  to  time,  and  since  1882 
\)een  applicable  to  the  whole  of  India,  no  other  diocese  but  Madras 
qualified  for  assistance  until  1892  [70]. 
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Another  step  towards  a  self-supporting  ministry  was  taken  in  1865 
by  the  Society  stipulating  that  the  salaries  of  the  natives  to  be 
ordained  on  its  title  should  be  in  part  provided  by  their  congregations. 
"Whereupon  the  Tinnevelly  Local  Committee  recommended  that, 
instead  of  all  native  Missionaries  being  employed  as  hitherto  as 
assistants  to  European  Missionaries  in  their  general  duties,  there 
should  in  future  be  two  classes  of  native  ministers — 

1st.  Men  of  liberal  education,  who  should  be  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work  and  the  supervision  of  the  small  congregations 
and  schools ; 

2nd.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  efficient  catechists,  not  highly- 
educated,  and  not  acquainted  with  English. 
In  each  instance  one  half  of  their  salaries  should  be  provided  from  local 
sources,  and  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  native  catechists  and  school- 
masters. The  arrangement  was  welcomed  as  an  "  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Tinnevelly  Missions,"  and  at  first  strictly  adhered  to  [71]. 

Indeed  in  1868  it  was  stated  that  the  salaries  of  seven  new  native 
clergy  would  on  their  ordination  be  **  entirely  defrayed  by  their  con- 
gregations *'  [72]. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  disposition  was  shown  to  relax  or  evade  the 
rule  as  to  the  local  moiety  (in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Society),  and  at  the  present  time  (1892)  the  average  proportion  of  the 
pastors'  salaries  required  from  the  congregations  by  the  Madras 
Pipcestm  Committee  is  only  one  third  ♦  [72a]. 

(4)  Church  Organisation. — In  addition  to  *'  Church  Building  "  and 
'*  Gospel  '*  Societies  (to  which  reference  has  been  made),  the  S.P.G. 
Missionary  Clergy  of  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly,  together  with  the  Princi- 
pals of  the  Seminary  and  the  Head  Masters  of  the  High  Schools, 
were  formed  into  "Local  Committees."  The  design  of  these  was  to 
bring  the  Clergy  into  more  direct  and  formal  co-operation  with  the 
Bishop  and  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee,  as  advisers  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Missions.  These  Local 
Committees  met  once  a  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
various  subjects  referred  to  them  by  the  Bishop  and  Committee,  for 
consulting  together  on  things  affecting  the  interests  of  their  respective 
districts,  for  the  examination  of  the  Catechists  and  Masters,  and  for 
the  examination  of  the  Seminaries  and  the  regulation  of  their  affiiirs. 
As  the  number  of  the  native  Clergy  increased  some  change  was  neces- 
sary in  the  constitution  of  the  Tinnevelly  Local  Committee,  since  it 
became  too  bulky  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
The  first  attempt  at  modification  was  the  division  of  this  Committee 
into  three  Sub -Committees.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  having  regard  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  Native 
Church,  and  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-support,  to  incorporate  a  certain  number  of  the  Christian  laity. 
Hence  came  to  pass  the  formation  in  1872  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Tinnevelly  Provincial  Church  Council  f  of  the  S.P.G.,  which  was 
not  intended  as  a  final  arrangement,  but  only  in  view  of  and  as  pre^ 
paratory  to  a  more  perfect  ecclesiastical  organisation,  when  the  whole 
body  of  native  Christians  in  Tinnevelly  should  become  independent  of 

*  In  this  respect  Nazareth  is  much  in  advance  of  other  MiaaionB  [see  pp.  C50>1]  [786 ji 
f  There  ai'e  District  Church  Councils  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  one. 
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external  aid,  and  should  be  dulyconstitated  as  a  Church  with  a  Bishop 
and  Synod  of  its  own  [78].  Since  1856  the  Society  had  been  striving 
to  secure  a  Bishop  for  Tinnevelly  [74],  and  an  Episcopal  Endowment 
was  begun  as  early  as  1858  [74a].  Legal  difficulties,  however,  hindered 
the  provision  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Province  until  1877,  and  then  it  was 
found  possible  to  have  only  Assistant  Bishops,  not,  as  was  most  desired, 
an  independent  Missionary  Bishopric.  While  still  aiming  at  the 
latter  object  the  Society  gladly  co-operated  in  providing  an  income 
for  a  Suffragan  Bishop  [75] ;  and  on  March  11,  1877,  Dr.  R.  Caldwell 
and  Dr.  Sargent,  Missionaries  respectively  of  the  S.P.G.  and  the  C.M.S., 
were  consecrated  (at  Calcutta)  Assistant  Bishops  to  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  for  Tinnevelly  [76].     [See  also  pp.  551-2.] 

(5)  Medical  Missions. — Medical  work  was  introduced  into  the 
Sawyerpuram  district  by  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable  about  1864-6  [77].  The 
commencement  of  a  regular  Medical  Mission  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan 
at  Nazareth  in  1870,  the  relief  afforded  therebyi  &i^d  the  subsequent 
development  of  this  agency,  are  noticed  on  page  817 ;  but  it  may 
be  added  here  that  the  medical  work  '*  greatly  tended  to  disarm 
opposition,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  place  the  heart  in  a  receptive 
position  "  [77a]. 

The  same  may  be  said  generally  of  the  various  missionary  agencies, 
which,  under  God,  were  leading  to  astonishing  results  [78]. 

Visiting  Tinnevelly  in  1876,*  the  Prince  op  Wales  was  met  at 
Maniachi  (a  railway  station  near  Tuticorin)  on  December  10,  by  nearly 
10,000  native  Christians  of  the  Church  of  England,  headed  by  Drs» 
Caldwell  and  Sargent,  by  whom  an  address  was  presented.  In 
his  reply  His  Royal  Highness  said : — 

**  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  my  countrymen  engaged  in  offering  to 
oar  Indian  fellow- subjects  those  truths  which  form  the  foundation  of  our  own 
social  and  political  system,  and  which  we  ourselves  esteem  as  our  most  valued 
possession. 

**  The  freedom  in  all  matters  of  opinion  which  our  Government  secures  to  all 
is  an  assurance  to  me  that  large  numbers  of  our  Indian  fellow -subjects  accept 
your  teaching  from  conviction. 

"  Whilst  this  perfect  liberty  to  teach  and  to  learn  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  our  rule,  I  feel  every  confidence  that  the  moral  benefits  of  union  with  England 
may  be  not  less  evident  to  the  people  of  India  than  are  the  material  results  of  the 
great  railway  which  we  are  this  day  opening. 

**  My  hope  is  that  in  all,  whether  moral  or  material  aspects,  the  natives  of  this 
country  may  ever  have  reason  to  regard  their  closer  connection  with  England  as 
one  of  their  greatest  blessings  "  [79J. 

In  the  next  year  Dr.  Caldwell  devoted  himself  to  purely  evan- 
geUstic  work  among  the  heathen,  especially  the  higher  castes,  in  the 
province  [80]. 

Accessions  had  been  going  on  since  Jane  1875,  especially  in  the 
Puttoor  district,  the  women  showing  a  desire  to  join  [81] ;  and  in 
February  1877  he  wrote  that  the  Tinnevelly  districts  were  "in  a 
state  of  preparedness  for  any  impulse  they  might  receive  from  provi- 
dential events,  and  for  any  movement  that  might  set  in  *'  [82]. 

Towards  the  end  of  1877  Southern  India  was  visited  by  the  most 

*  The  Society  presented  an  adc'rjis  to  the  Frince  lo'^h  on  his  departure  for,  and  on 
liis  return  from,  India  [79a J. 
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terrible  famine  it  bad  yet  known,  and  during  tbat  and  tbe  following  year 
85,000  natives  in  Tinnevelly  and  Kamnad  abjured  heatbenism  and 
Toluntarily  placed  tbemselves  under  Cbristian  teacbing  in  tbe  Missions 
of  tbe  Gburcb  of  England — tbe  accessions  in  tbe  S.P.6.  districts 
numbering  28,664  [88]. 

*'  Tbe  cbief  means  "  wbicb  led  to  tbese  accessions  were  stated  by 
tbe  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  to  be  : — 

**  1st.  The  very  wide  diffasion  of  education  in  Tinnevelly  whioh  has  enlightened 
the  people.  2nd.  The  benign  influence  of  European  Missionaries  who  have  for 
many  years  lived  amongst  the  people— as  the  effect  of  these  two  agencies,  demon- 
olatry  has  for  a  long  time  been  on  the  decline.  3rd.  The  evangelistic  efforts  of 
paid  and  unpaid  agents.  4th.  The  impetus  given  to  these  by  Bishop  Caldwell's 
evangelistic  tours.  5th.  The  realised  helplessness  of  their  gods  to  assist  in  the 
famine.  6th.  The  liberality  displayed  by  the  Government  and  the  British  public 
7th.  The  special  help  sent  by  the  Church  of  England  through  the  S.P.G."  [84]. 

Tbe  Famine  Fund  raised  by  tbe  Society,  viz.  £17,747,  provided  for 
tbe  relief  of  96,000  sufferers  (witbout  respect  to  race,  caste,  or  creed) 
and  for  tbe  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  orphans  during  tbe  next 
leigbt  years.  A  second  appeal  elicited  (in  1878-9)  a  furtber  sum  of 
^9,845,  wbicb  under  tbe  administration  of  Bisbop  Caldwbll  and  tbe 
Native  Gburcb  Councils  pro\dded  for  tbe  spiritual  wants  of  tbe  many 
ibousands  wbo  bad  sougbt  instruction*  [85].  Of  tbese,  many  of  tbe 
more  ignorant  relapsed,  but  many  more  remained  steadfast,  and  were 
joined  by  otbers  long  after  famine  relief  bad  ceased  [86]. 

On  Wednesday,  January  20,  1880,  tbe  Bishop  of  Madras,  witb 
bis  two  Assistant  Bishops,  ninety  native  clergymen,  and  crowds  of 
laity,  met  at  Palamcotta  to  celebrate  '*  tbe  centenary  of  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  Cbristianity  into  Tinnevelly."  One  of  tbe  native  clergymen 
dwelt  on  tbe  fact  ''  tbat  tbe  two  great  Societies  carrying  on  Mission 
"work  in  Tinnevelly  were  one  in  tbe  great  object  tbey  bad  in  view,  and 
stated  tbat  be  bimself,  brougbt  up  at  Edeyengudi,  and  now  labouring 
in  tbe  C.M.S.,  was  an  illustration  of  tbe  mutual  belp  tbe  Societies 
were  to  eacb  otber.*' 

In  an  bistorical  summary  Bisbop  Caldwell  tbus  tabulated  tbe 
visible  results  of  tbe  work : — 

*<  No.  of     No.  of  XTnbnpUzcd  Total  of  bap-  GootribatioBS  from 

Village!     native  [Catechu-      tiicdand       Commoni-       natire  (Jhristiaiis 

occupiei  Ministers    Baptised         mens]       uubaptised  oants  Bs. 

C.M.S.     875        58        34,484        19,052        53,536  8,378        24,498    3    5 

S.P.G.t    631        31        24,719        19,360        44,069  4.887        13.056    3    2 


Total    1,506        89        59,203        38,402        97,605        13.266        87.656    0    7" 

*'Who  could  have  predicted  in  1780'*  (added  the  Bishop)  *'that  such  an 
assembly  as  this  would  take  place  here  this  day?  There  was  then  no  Bishop  of 
Madras,  and  if  there  had  been,  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ha 
would  have  had  in  his  diocese  would  have  been  the  one  chaplain  of  Fort  Si.  George. 
The  only  Missionaries  in  the  country  at  that  time  were  in  Lutheran  orders.  He 
would  have  needed  no  assistants  in  Tinnevelly,  like  Bishop  Sargent  and  myself,  to 
help  him  to  superintend  the  one  congregation  then  in  eristence  in  TinneveUy. 
comprising  forty  souls.  There  would  have  been  no  European  missionaries  of 
either  of  our  two  Societies  present,  for  the  C.M.S.  had  not  then  come  into  ezist- 

*  On  the  exhaastion  of  the  fond  the  Society  (in  1883)  voted  £8»000  foe  the  ooaliBiia* 
tion  of  the  work  [85a]. 
f  Indades  Bamnad. 
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enee,  and  the  S.P.G.  had  not  then  extended  its  operations  to  India.  Its  work  in 
India  was  carried  on  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  There  woald  have 
been  no  native  clergy  present,  and  probably  only  one  native  agent.  Who  can  pre« 
diet  what  the  state  of  things  will  be  in  Tinnevelly  in  loS)  ?  If  in  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  it  has  grown  from  40 
sools  to  59,203— to  give  the  number  of  the  baptized  alone— by  the  end  of  the 
second  100  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Tinnevelly  should  be  converted  to  Christ "  [87]. 

On  July  6,  1880,  another  festival  day  was  kept  at  Edeyengoody, 
when  Bishop  Caldwell  consecrated  a  stately  church  on  which  he 
had  laboured  with  his  own  hands  from  time  to  time  for  thirty-three 
years.  The  native  stonemasons  having  had  no  experience  in  building 
operations  beyond  their  own  simple  houses,  everything  was  moulded 
of  full  size  by  the  Bishop  in  clay  and  copied  by  the  workmen.  Three 
thousand  persons  crowded  into  the  church,  and  still  more  hung  around 
the  open  doors  and  windows  outside ;  and  yet  everything  was  done 
with  perfect  reverence,  and  648  persons  communicated.  In  the  con- 
gregation thus  gathered  out  of  heathenism  there  were  representatives 
of  every  caste,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  this  gave  an 
additional  significance  to  the  words  of  the  hymn,  '*  The  Church's  One 
Foundation,*'  which  the  Bishop  had  translated  into  Tamil.  The  work 
of  instructing  the  new  converts  of  1877-8  had  been  faithfully  carried" 
on — the  success  varying  much  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  read 
and  to  the  amount  of  personal  care  which  could  be  given  to  them. 
In  many  districts  these  people  were  practising  self-help,  and  forming 
among  themselves  associations  for  influencing  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours [88]. 

In  1888  Bishop  Caldwell  removed  his  headquarters  to  Tuticorin,* 
the  chief  seaport  and  the  second  civil  station  in  Tinnevelly. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town  consisted  of  high- 
caste  Hindus,  and  most  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  were  sdso 
Hindus,  but  there  was  a  growing  (though  small)  congregation  of  native 
Christians  and  an  English  congregation.  One  of  Bishop  Caldwell's 
objects  in  removing  to  Tuticorin  was  "  the  strengthening  and  exten- 
sion of  Missionary  work  of  the  ordinary  kind,  both  congregational 
and  educational,"  and  to  promote  this  the  College  department  of  the 
Sawyerpuram  Institution  was  transferred  and  received  the  name  of 
"  Caldwell  College."  As  yet  the  Missionaries  could  be  said  to  have 
only  ''  reached  the  fringe  "  of  the  higher  castes  and  classes  in  Tinne- 
velly, but ''  excellent  results  "  had  been  *'  gained  in  connection  witb 
the  superior  Englisht  Schools  .  .  .  established  in  towns  inhabited  by 
Hindus  of  the  higher  classes"  ;  and  in  villages  where  English  educa- 
tion is  unknown  the  Kev.  S.  G.  Yesadian  had  adopted  with  modifi- 
cations a  lyrical,  musical  style  of  preaching,^  founded  on  precedents 

*  Tuticorin  («  "the  town  where  the  wells  get  fiUed  up")  was  occapied  by  the 
Portusaese  in  1682,  and  from  1658  alternately  by  the  Dutch  and  English  until  1835, 
when  it  was  finally  ceded  to  England  [89a]. 

t  In  1889  it  was  reported  that  at  Alvar  Timnagari  "  the  conversions  have  aU  been 
amongst  .  .  .  the  high  castes"  and  "the  direct  result  of  the  Mission  School  in  the 
place  "  [89&1. 

1  Providing  himself  with  a  trained  choir  of  boys,  the  Missionary  selects  an  open  place 
in  me  village,  and  there  after  dark,  and  after  the  people  have  dined,  he  sets  up  a  table 
with  lights,  and  sings  a  series  of  Tamil  and  Sanskrit  verses,  accompanying  himself  on 
tiie  yi^in,  and  ever  and  anon  explaining  the  meaning  of  what  he  sings,  and  impressing 
it  on  the  attention  of  the  hearers.  The  singing  abounds  in  choruses,  which  are  sun^  b^ 
the  boys  and  occaaicmally  joined  in  by  the  people. 
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derived  from  Indian  antiquity — his  efforts  being  attended  with 
"  remarkable  results  "  (in  tbe  Nagalapuram  district)  [89]. 

Among  the  other  chief  events  of  1883  were  the  confirmation  of  688 
natives  at  Tuticorin  by  Bishop  Caldwell  in  one  day,  and  the  dedi- 
cation (on  St.  Andrew's  Day)  of  a  new  and  beautiful  church  at 
Mudalur,  which  was  filled  by  2,000  persons  and  surrounded  by  a 
much  larger  number  [90]. 

In  1885  Bishop  Sargent,  and  in  1887  Bishop  Caldwell,  cele«- 
brated  each  the  jubilee  of  his  Missionary  career,  both  occasions  being 
"  attended  with  much  joy  and  congratulation  on  the  part  of  the  native 
Christian  community  "  [91  J.  In  the  address  presented  to  Bishop 
Caldwell  it  was  stated  that 

«  every  department  of  mission  work  in  Tinnevelly  has  developed  tenfold,  and  we 
may  justly  attribute  this  to  a  large  extent,  under  God,  to  your  lordship's  on- 
flagging  zeal,  patience,  and  love.  The  Tinnevelly  of  to-day  differs  vastly  from 
that  of  1838.  It  has  been  your  privilege— such  privileges  being  permitted  to  bat 
few— not  only  to  share  in  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  so 
deep  and  so  strong,  but  also  as  its  first  bishop  to  build  up  and  consolidate  an 
edifice  that  has  attained  a  prominence  unparalleled  in  the  Missions  of  ^e 
world"  [92]. 

By  the  ordination  of  15  Deacons  at  Edeyengoody  on  December  10» 
1886,  and  9  others  at  Tuticorin  in  the  following  Advent,  the  number 
of  the  S.P.G.  native  clergy  had  been  raised  to  70 ;  *  and  the  recent 
accession  of  wealthy  landlords  and  a  number  of  poor  heathen  in  the 
Nazareth  district  showed  that  there  at  least  all  classes  were  being 
influenced  [98]. 

Nazareth  indeed  was  now  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
Missions  in  India,  and  the  largest  connected  with  the  Society  in  the 
Diocese  of  Madras.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  A.  Mab- 
GOSGHis,  its  baptized  adherents  have  greatly  increased,  and  progress 
has  been  effected  in  every  department.  Its  Medical  work,  Orphanage, 
and  Art  Industrial  School  have  attained  some  distinction,  and  its 
Primary,  Middle  and  High  Schools  exist  without  any  aid  from  the 
Society's  funds.  An  increasing  amount  of  self-support  is  regularly 
enforced  as  a  duty,  and  besides  gifts  of  money  the  Christians  offer 
first-fruits  of  every  kind  monthly  in  the  churches,  this  way  of  giving 
being  "  readily  adopted  **  by  them  [94]. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Mabgoschis  wrote  in  1888  : — 

**  Natives  of  India  do  not  believe  in  a  religion  which  costs  them  nothing,  and 
the  magnificent  temples  and  shrines  to  be  seen  all  over  the  coantry  are  the  best 
proof  possible  of  the  idea  so  firmly  rooted  in  their  minds  that  they  should  be 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God.  In  further  actual  proof  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  that  all  the  great  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  temples  are  richly 
endowed  by  native  money,  and  the  income  accruing  is  sufficient  for  the  np-keep 
of  many  of  them  for  ever.  When  Hindoos  become  Christians  there  is  no  reMon 
why  they  should  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Mission  to  support  them  and  theirs  for 
the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  If  they  foster  such  an  idea,  Uien  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  their  spiritual  teachers  and  pastors,  and  their  Christianity  will  never  be  of 
a  robust  character*'  [95]. 


*  There  had  been  a  yet  larger  ordination  at  Palamcotta  on  Jannaiy  81, 1808,  iHisa 
22  native  Deacons  and  10  Priests  were  ordained  [98a]. 
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The  annual  contributions  from  the  Mission  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide (if  necessary)  for  the  support  of  two  or  three  European  clergy* 
men  [96]. 

In  another  respect  Nazareth  sets  a  wise  and  fruitful  example: — 

"  Evangelistic  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  duty  of  everyone  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  and  though  most  of  our  Christians  are  not  qualified  to  '  go 
and  teach/  yet  each  in  his  sphere  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  thus  be  a 
missionary.  Fixed  days  are  set  apart  every  week  for  systematic  evangelistic 
meetings  amongst  the  heathen.  If  the  results  are  not  large  or  very  apparentf 
the  obligation  still  remains  the  same.*' 

So  wrote  Mr.  Margoschis  in  1889,  and  at  the  same  time  he  reported 
that  nearly  500  people,  gathered  from  four  villages,  had  (after  two 
years'  probation  and  teaching)  been  baptized  en  vinsse  at  the  very 
spot  where  formerly  they  sacrificed  to  demons.  Bishop  Caldwell  and 
eight  clergymen  took  part  in  the  ceremony ;  a  pandal  was  erected  near 
A  brook,  and  the  sacrament  was  given  by  immersion  [97]. 

Addressing  the  Christians  at  the  central  station  in  January  1892| 
the  Bishop  of  Madras  said :  '*  In  the  whole  Presidency  of  Madras,  there 
is  not  another  place  where  so  much  useful  work  of  dififerent  kinds  is 
going  on,  as  at  Nazareth  "  [97a]. 

An  address  presented  (with  a  Tamil  Bible)  to  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  by  the  native  Christians  of 
Tinnevelly,  during  his  tour  in  India  in  1889,  stated  that 

**  Boughly  speaking,  about  100  *  native  clergymen,  assisted  by  a  large  force  of 
Catechists  and  Headers,  minister  the  Word  and  Sacraments  to  100,000 1  native 
Christians,  while  Tinnevelly  Evangelists,  not  only  in  our  own  districts  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  even  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  are  engaged  in  preaoh« 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  "  [98]. 

On  Bishop  Sabgent's  death,  which  took  place  on  October  12, 
1890,  Bishop  Caldwell,  who  had  been  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  in 
the  same  years  (1841-2),  as  well  as  consecrated  with  him  in  1877  [99]» 
undertook  the  whole  Episcopal  oversight  of  Tinnevelly.  It  was 
however  evident  that  he  too  must  soon  lay  down  the  burden  which 
he  had  borne  so  nobly  and  so  patiently  for  half  a  century  [100].  His 
parting  words  on  returning  from  England  in  1884  were  :  **  For  Tin- 
nevelly I  have  lived,  and  for  Tinnevelly  I  am  prepared  to  die  "  [1011. 

Acceptable  arrangements  having  been  made  for  his  retirement,  ne 
resigned  his  episcopal  office  on  January  81,  1891.  On  August  28  he 
passed  to  his  rest  at  Kodeikanal  (Pulney  Hills),  and  on  September  2, 
amid  every  mark  of  respect  and  esteem,  he  was  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  the  church  at  Edeyengoody  at  which  he  for  so  many  years 
ministered  [102]. 

In  the  words  of  the  Society's  Report  for  1890: — 

*'  His  mark  will  remain  on  it  [Tinnevelly]  abidingly,  and  those  who  in  the 
generations  to  come  shall  enter  into  his  labours  will  recognise  the  fact  that  they 
are  building  but  on  his  foundation,  and  will  cherish  his  name  as  that  of  the 
greatest  Master  Builder  of  the  Spiritual  Temple  in  Southern  India  *'  [103]. 

Since  Bishop  Caldwell's  death  the  Society  has  been  renewing 
its  efforts  [see  p.  547J  to  secure  the  formation  of  an  independent  Mis- 

^  ActoaUy  118.  f  96,667,  including  about  18,000  catechum.eiii%. 
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oionary  Bishopric  for  Tinnevelly.  Apart  from  the  system  of  •*  Society  " 
]@ishops  (that  is,  Bishops  nominated  and  salaried  by  a  particular 
Society),  which  the  S.P.O.  strongly  deprecates,  experience  has  shown 
that  '*  Assistant"  or ''  Coadjutor"  Bishops  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Church  in  India — or  at  least  of  such  a  Mission  as  Tinne- 
velly— and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bishop  Caldwell's  usefalness  and  that  of 
many  of  the  Clergy,  was  frequently  hindered  by  troubles  arising  really 
from  the  anomalous  position  which  he  held*  [104].  In  May  1891  the 
Society  voted  £6,000  towards  the  endowment  of  a  Bishopric  for  Tin- 
nevelly, to  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  Chota  Nagpur  [105].  [See  p.  499.} 
The  Bishop  of  Madras,  in  the  belief  that  legally  (under  his  Letters 
Patent)  he  could  not  promote  such  a  scheme,  sought  in  December 
1891  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  English  Episcopate  [106],  but 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  difficulty  had  not  been  overcome^ 
although  the  need  of  a  resident  Bishop  in  Tennevelly  is  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent. 


Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  '2f?,408  ;  Commanicants,  7,724  ;  Catechumens,  7,156  ; 
YiUages,  496 ;  Schools,  197;  Scholars,  7,816 ;  Clergymen,  87  ;  Lay  Agents,  443. 

Beferences  (TinneveUy). — [1]  Bishop  CaldweU's  "General  History"  of  TinneveUy 
to  1801,  pp.  8, 167,  226,  229-80 ;  M.F.  1864,  p.  167.  [2]  M.H.  No.  28,  pp.  7-9,  86;  Q.P.„ 
April  1862,  p.  2;  M.F.  1864,  p.  166;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report,  No.  27,  p.  70.  [3]  Cald> 
well's  "  Tinnevelly  "  {see  [1]  above),  pp.  84,  88-9.    [4]  M.H.  No.  28,  pp.  8-6,  9-85,  47-€r. 


"6]  R.  1829,  pp.  174-6, 191-4  ;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  21-8,  41-2,  198-4,  208-7  ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  261 
'ba\  Bishop  Caldwell's  Early  History  of  the  "Tinnevelly  Mission,"  pp.  1-211,  280-1. 
"66]  M.D.C.  Brief  Narrative,  1851  (Bound  Pamphlets,  "East  Indies,  1862,"  No.  10„ 
pp.  26-«.  [6]  Do.,  p.  84.  [7]  R.  1829,  pp.  208-9 ;  M.D.C.  Proceedings,  February  21  and 
April  1829 ;  and  Caldwell's  "  Tinnevelly  Mission  "  {see  [5a]  above),  pp.  218,  220-6,  281 ; 
R.  1851,  p.  51.  [7a]  M.D.C.  Proceedings,  April  1829 :  see  also  R.  1851,  p.  51.  [8]  M.D.C. 
Proceedings,  July  28,  1829;  R.  1880,  pp.  47-8;  R.  1881,  pp.  140-(K);  CaldwelVa 
"Tinnevelly  Mission"  {see  [6a]  above),  pp.  227-80,  282-70.  [9]  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  876-91; 
B.  1882,  p.  22.  [LO]  Caldwell's  "  Tinnevelly  Mission  "  {see  [6a1  ahove),  pp.  248-9,  829 ; 
Petitt's  Account  of  C.M.S.  Tinnevelly  Mission,  pp.  846-9.  [lOaJ  CaldweU's  "  TinneveUy 
Mission  "  {see  [5a]  above),  pp.  270-1.  [11]  R  1884-5,  p.  187.  [12]  Pp.  911-18  of  this, 
book;  R.  1884-5,  pp.  41,  45;  R.  1837,  p.  51 ;  R  1838,  p.  88;  Caldwell's  "Tinne- 
velly  Mission"  {see  [6a]  above),  pp.  276-88,  808-19,  380.  [13]  M.D.C.  Proceedings^ 
April  24,  1888.  [14]  Caldwell's  "Tinnevelly  Mission"  {see  [5a]  above),  pp.  814-5, 
818-19.  [16]  R.  1884-5,  p.  41 ;  R.  1886,  p.  40 ;  Bishop  of  Madras'  Visitation  Charge^ 
Jan.  19,  1841  ("Madras  Sermons,  Charges,  and  Pamphlets,  No.  2");  CaldweU's 
"  Tinnevelly  Mission  "  {see  [5a]  above),  pp.  291,  822-4.  \lh]  Bishop  of  Madras'  JoumaT 
of  Visitation,  1840-1.  [17]  R.  1841,  pp.  78,  164 ;  R.  1842,  p.  117 ;  Caldwell's  "  TinnereUj 
Mission,"  pp.  826-8,  380.  [18]  R.  1848,  p.  40;  R.  1844,  pp.  74-5,  81;  R.  18*4 
pp.  79-87.  Ll©]RlW4,p.84.  [20]  M.H.  No.  7,  pp.  8-5  ;  M.H.  No.  42,  p.  2.  [21]  R  1844, 
p.  81.  [22]  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  188,  140,  156,  174;  M.H.  No.  1,  pp.  1-80;  M.H.  No.  8, 
pp.  12-26;  M.H.  No.  7,  pp.  1-18;  M.H.  No.  12,  pp.  8-24;  MJH.  No.  16.  pp.  8-16; 
R.  1846,  pp.  8a-6  ;  R.  1846,  p.  80 ;  R.  1847,  pp.  85-9 ;  R.  1861,  p.  61.  [23]  M.tt  Na  8,, 
pp.  7,  8.  [24]  M.H.  No.  8,  pp.  15-17.  [26]  M.F.  1857,  pp.  87-47,  79-86, 109, 184  ;  M.P. 
1878,  p.  526  ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  64 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report,  No.  27,  pp.  68-9.  [20]  R.  1848; 
>p.  123-4.  [27]  R.  1846,  pp.  82-3.  [28]  M.F.  1869,  pp.  128-4 ;  MJi.  Na  42,  pp.  2,  8. 
29]  M.H.  No.  6,  pp.  4-18;  M.H.  No.  14,  pp.  8-6;  R.  1846,  pp.  78-88;  R.  1848,  p.  80; 


g 


*  No  blame  is  here  attributed  to  either  the  Bishop  of  Madras  or  the  two 
Bishops,  between  each  of  whom  the  best  of  feelings  existed. 
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B.  1861,  p.  62.  [80]  R  1848,  pp.  108-0 ;  B.  1849.  pp.  1S5-6.  [81]  M.F.  1860,  pp.  904-0 ;. 
B.  1868-4,  p.  115 :  tee  also  M!F.  1868,  p.  268.  [82]  R  1866,  p.  115.  [83]  M.H.  Na  2, 
pp.  6-28  ;  R  1851,  pp.  51-2 ;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  217-18 ;  M.F.  1864,  p.  207  :  tee  alto  B.  1867, 
pp.  112-18.  [34]  M.H.  No.  2,  pp.  17-18 ;  R.  1846,  p.  88 ;  M.H.  No.  19,  p.  16 :  see  alto 
R  1847,  pp.  90-2.  [35]  R  1847,  p.  85.  [36]  R  1845,  p.  80;  M.H.  No.  19,  pp.  8-14; 
M.B.  1854,  pp.  218-19.  [87]  M.H.  No.  19,  p.  18.  [38]  Q.P.,  April  1860,  pp.  9, 10.  [38ai 
M.H.  No.  28,  p.  116.  [386]  M.H.  No.  9,  pp.  60-8.  [89]  R.  1847,  pp.  91-2.  [40> 
R  1858,  pp.  67-8 :  see  also  R.  1868,  p.  109.  [41]  R  1864,  pp.  89-90 ;  Q.P.,  Oct.  1864, 
p.  8 ;  R  1856,  p.  108 ;  R  1856,  p.  110  :  tee  alto  R  1860,  p.  189.  [42]  R.  1858,  p.  97 :  tee 
alto  R  1868,  p.  95.  [43]  R.  1860,  p.  130.  [44]  M.F.  1864,  p.  172 ;  R  1866,  pp.  122-8. 
[46]  M.F.  1860,  pp.  76-6 ;  R.  1862,  pp.  167-8 ;  R  1868,  pp.  94-7 ;  R.  1868-4,  p.  101. 
[46]  M.F.  1858,  pp.  241-8;  M.F.  1860,  pp.  78-81;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  1-5,  158;  M.F.  1868,. 
pp.  78-82 ;  M.F.  1864,  pp.  82-8 ;  M.F.  1866,  pp.  145-50 ;  R  1866,  pp.  182-8  ;  Applicationa 
Sub-Committee  Report,  1867,  p.  6.  ^7]  R.  1855,  p.  117 ;  R  1858,  p.  99 ;  R.  1859, 
pp.  107-8, 118 ;  M.F.  1860,  pp.  200-1 ;  R  1865,  pp.  128-4  :  tee  alto  R  1860,  p.  189.  [48} 
R  1858,  p.  103 :  tee  alto  R.  1861,  pp.  1C8, 169-70.  [48a]  R  1842,  pp.  121-2.  [^9]  R.  1864,. 
pp.  88-9;  Q.P.,  Oct.  1854;  R  1850,  pp.  108,  115-17;   R  1859,  pp.  108,  111 ;  R  1860, 


p.  189 ;  M.F.  1860,  pp.  194-8 ;  R  1861,  p.  157 ;  R.  1862,  p.  165 ;  R  1808,  pp.  94-6 1 
R  1863-4,  pp.  108-4,  109.  [50]  R  1868-1,  p.  101.  [61]  M.F.  1864,  p.  122.  [62]  R.  1868-4, 
p.  101.  [62a]  M.F.  1864,  p.  118.  [63]  M.H.  No.  2,  pp.  10,  11 :  see  also  R.  1830,  p.  47; 
Jo.,  V.  48,  p.  886.  [64]  R  1845,  p.  84;  R  1847,  pp.  84-6,  91;  R  1848,  p.  106; 
M.H.  No.  19,  p.  16.  [66]  Jo.,  May  21,  1858;  M.F.  1858,  pp.  143-4.  [66]  M.F.  I860,, 
pp.  169-81 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  185-6 ;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  78-9 ;  R  1868,  pp.  140-1 ;  R.  1869, 
pp.  110-11 ;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  626-6  ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  262.  [67,  68]  M.H.  No.  2,  p.  10 ;  M.P. 
1887,  p.  257.  [69]  M.H.  No.  10,  pp.  11-12,  21-4;  R  1846,  pp.  88-4;  R  1851,  p.  62; 
R.  1858,  p.  67 ;  R  1866,  p.  117  ;  M.F.  1860,  pp.  158-9 ;  M.H.  No.  23,  p.  85  ;  M.F.  1862^ 
pp.  160-2;  M.F.  1864,  p.  208 ;  R  1877,  p.  28 ;  M.F.  1887,  p.  269.  [60]  R  1854,  p.  90; 
R  1865,  p.  116;  M.F.  1859,  pp.  78-7;  M.F.  1860,  p.  178;  M.F.  1868,  pp.  140-1;  M.F. 

1887,  p.  269 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  262-3.  [61]  M.F.  1890,  p.  268.  [62]  M.H.  No.  12,  p.  81 ; 
M.H.  No.  42,  pp.  12-16;  R  1846,  pp.  81-2;  R  1847,  pp.  84-6;  R.  1848,  p.  99;  R  1849„ 
pp.  118-19;  R  1866,  pp.  108, 115;  R  1866,  p.  115;  R  1858,  p.  98;  R  1860,  p.  186; 
M.F.  1860,  p.  178 ;  R  1864,  p.  116 ;  R  1866,  p.  187  ;  M.F.  1870,  pp.  809-10 ;  R  1881,  p.  44  r 
M.F.  1887,  pp.  268-9.  [63]  R  1866,  p.  187.  T64]  M.F.  1866,  p.  199 ;  M.F.  1866,  pp.  101-6  ? 
Caldwell's   "TinneveUy  Mission"  {tee  [5a]  above),  p.  286.     [66]  R  1870,  pp.  89-00. 

gl6]  M.D.C.  Proceedings,  1885.  [67]  R  1855,  p.  108 ;  M.F.  1856,  pp.  45,  115, 166-6 ; 
.  1866,  p.  108 ;  M.F.  1859,  p.  123 ;  M.F.  1860,  p.  210 ;  M.H.  No.  19,  p.  16 :  tee  alto 
R  1846,  p.  88;  Q.P.,  Oct.  1854;  R  1861,  p.  157;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  77,  79;  M.F.  1868, 
p.  189.    [68]  M.F.  1856,  pp.  20-2, 197-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  146 ;  R  1855,  p.  108  ;  M.F.  1868^ 

Sp.  1-4:  tee  alto  R  1866,  p.  121.  [69]  Jo.,  May  19,  1866;  M.F.  1866,  pp.  119-20; 
I  1868-4,  p.  101 ;  R  1865,  pp.  121-2 ;  R  1866,  pp.  120-81 ;  R  1868,  p.  98 ;  R.  1869,  p.  106  ; 
R  1872,  pp.  70-1.  [70]  Applications  Committee  Report,  1882,  p.  11  and  v.  [71]  R  1866„ 
p.  131 ;  R  1869,  p.  105.  [72]  R.  1868,  p.  92 ;  R  1876,  p.  24 :  tee  alto  R 1869,  p.  108.  [72a] 
I  MSS.,  V.  62,  p.  857 ;  do.,  V.  49,  p.  164 ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  804, 
[726]  R  1886,  p.  46,  and  pp.  560-1  of  this  book.  [73]  MSS.,  V.  46,  pp.  288-4,  249-60, 
268,  284 ;  M.D.C.  Report,  1871-2,  p.  4.  R.  1872,  pp.  71-2 :  tee  alto  R.  1861,  p.  166.. 
[74]  Jo.,  Feb.  1856;  Jo.,  May  20,  1859;  R  1861,  pp.  162-8;  Jo.,  April  19, 1861;  Jo.,  V. 
62,  pp.  270,  889,  892,  897.  [74a]  Jo.,  June  18, 1858 ;  M.F.  1868,  p.  166.  [76]  Jo.,  Oct.  17^ 
1878;  Jo.,  Jan.  16,  1874;  Jo.,  May  16,  1874;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1874, 
pp.4,  6,  8;  do.,  1876,  p.  5;  do.,  1876,  pp.  6-7;  So.,  Dec.  18,  1875;  Jo.,  Jan.  21  and 
July  21,  1876;  M.F.  1876,  pp.  62-8;  Jo.,  April  21, 1882.  [76]  R  1876,  p.  20;  R  1877^ 
p.  20.  [77]  M.F.  1866,  pp.  198-9 :  tee  also  R  1858,  p.  105.  [77a]  M.F.  1870,  p.  286 ; 
R  1870,  pp.  98-4 ;  R  1872,  pp.  72-4  :  see  also  R.  1876,  pp.  24-5 ;  M.F.  1876,  pp.  89-40, 206 ; 
R  1876,  pp.  22,  26 ;  R   1878,  pp.  34-5 ;    R   1880,  p.  41 ;   M.F.   1881,  p.  398 ;   M.P. 

1888,  pp.  60-60;  R  1888,  p.  66.  [78]  R.  1878,  pp.  81-5;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  525-6.  [79]. 
R  1876,  p.  10.  [79a]  Jo.,  Oct.  16,  1876 ;  M.F.  1876,  pp.  849-61 ;  Jo.,  May  19,  1876 ; 
M.P.  1876,  p.  102.  [80]  R  1876,  p.  22 ;  M.F.  1876,  p.  78 ;  see  alto  M.F.  1877,  pp.  899-400t 
[81]  R  1876,  p.  26 ;  R.  1876,  p.  24.  [82]  R  1878,  p.  81.  [88]  R.  1877,  p.  26 ;  Jo.,  April 
12,  1878;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  247-8,  466,  626;  R  1878,  pp.  12,  81-6.  [84]  R.  1878,  p.  82 : 
tee  alto  pp.  84-6,  and  R.  1879,  pp.  81-4.  [86]  R.,  1878,  pp.  12,  88-4  ;  M.F.  1878,  p.  456 ; 
Ja,  Oct  19, 1879 ;  R 1879,  p.  84.  [86a]  Applications  Committee  Report,  1882,  pp.  11, 14,  vi. 
[86]  M.F.  1887,  p.  269 ;  R  1879,  pp.  81,  84 ;  R  1880,  p.  20.  [87]  R  1879,  p.  21 ;  R  1880,. 
pp.  26-6;  M.F.  1880,  p.  142.  f88]  R  1880,  pp.  25-6;  Jo.,  June  18,  1880;  R  1891» 
p.  46.  [89]  R  1882,  pp.  84-7 ;  R  1888,  pp.  168-64 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  40-1.  [89a]  Cald- 
well's *"  General  History  "  of  TinneveUy  (tee  [1]  above),  m.  76,  88-4.  [896]  M.F.  1880,. 
p.  477.  [90]  R.  1888,  pp.  40-2 ;  R.  1884,  p.  89.  [91]  M.F.  1887,  pp.  267-60 ;  M.F.  1800^ 
p.  262.  [92]  B.  1887,  pp.  46-7.  [93]  R  1886,  pp.  42-4;  B.  1887,  pp.  45-6.  r98a]  B. 
1860,  p.  106.  [94]  B.  1886,  p.  46 ;  B.  1887,  pp.  48-4 ;  B.  1888,  pp.  54-6 ;  R.  1800^ 
pp.  47-0 ;  M.P.  1800,  p.  116;  R  1891,  pp.  24-6,  61-2.  [96]  B.  1888,  pp.  64-6.  [96]  B^ 
1800,  p.  40.  [97]  B.  1880,  pp.  48-9 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  16-17, 116 :  tee  alto  R  1800> 
pp.  47-0.    [97aJI  MSS.,  V.  49,  p.  177a.    [98]  M.P.  1800,  pp.  261-^.   \5i«\  "».:©.  \^W^v 
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p.  478 ;  B.  1880,  p.  48.    [100]  B.  1889,  p.  48 ;  B.  1890,  p.  47 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  410 ;  B.  1891» 

S.  44.  [101]  B.  1884,  p.  40.  [102]  M.F.  1891,  pp.  870-1,  489,  460 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  44-6 ; 
tanding  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  pp.  41-2, 188-9.  [108]  R  1890,  p.  108.  [104J  I MSS., 
y.  68,  pp.  164, 198,  204,  211-12,  214,  217-18,  220,  289,  28(V-1,  285,  289,  828,  849,  862;  Cor- 
Tefipondence  (814  pp.  folio),  printed  by  M.D.C.,  in  1888,  boand  with  D  MSS.,  V.  85,  No.  7 
batch.  [106]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  259  ;  B.  1891,  p.  19.  [106]  I  MSS., 
V.  49,  pp.  86-8,  108,  116-16,  167. 

(YI.^  MAD UaA.  The  district  of  this  name  (area,  9,602  sq.  miles)  forms  a  con- 
necting hnk  between  Trichinopoly  (in  the  north)  and  Tinnevelly  (in  the  south).  The 
military  stations — Madura  (the  capital),  Dindignl,  and  Bamnad — have  formed  the  centre 
also  of  the  Society's  operations. 

An  o£Fshoot  of  the  Trichinopoly  Mission  was  begun  at  Madura  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
(Lutheran)  Missionaries  in  the  18th  century*  but  being  committed  for  the  most  part  to 
the  care  of  incompetent  native  assistants  it  maintained  only  a  precarious  existence.    A 

Sestilence  and  hurricane  in  1812  drove   many  of   the  converts  back  to  idolatry  and 
emon-worship,  but  a  few  remained  steadfast  [1]. 

S.P.O.  Period  (1825-60).— At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
S.P.G.E.  Missions  to  the  Society  [see  p.  502]  Madura  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  Tanjore.  In  1830  it  was  reunited  to  Trichi- 
nopoly, and  visited  periodically  by  the  Rev.  D.  Schbeyvogel,  who 
held  service  for  the  English  as  well  as  the  Tamils.  In  his  absence 
prayers  and  a  sermon  were  read  by  a  gentleman  in  the  employ  of  the 
principal  collector,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  catechist  paid  by  Oovem- 
ment  kept  the  congregation  together.  The  state  of  the  native 
Mission  at  this  time — both  congregation  and  schools — was  unsatis- 
factory,  but  in  1837  the  great  want,  a  resident  Missionary,  was 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1838  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hubbabd  [2]. 

The  Mission  at  this  time  included  about  80  adherents,  five  schools, 
and  120  pupils ;  it  received  much  countenance  from  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  Judge  Thompson  presented  a  communion  service  to  the 
church.  From  time  to  time  Roman  GathoUcs  joined  the  Mission — in 
1858  there  was  an  accession  of  over  100  [3] — but  the  two  great 
hindrances  to  conversions  from  heathenism  were  caste  and  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  people  [4]. 

In  1850  a  Mission  House  was  erected  at  Cullucotei  with  a  view 
to  making  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission  [5]. 

In  1857  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  American  Dissenting  Mission  in  Madura,  by  which  the  Society's  field 
of  operations  in  that  province  was  considerably  limited,  and  about  1860 
they  sold  its  property  in  the  province  [excepting  that  of  the  Ramnad 
Mission]  to  the  American  Mission,  having  previously  withdrawn  fix>m 
the  town  of  Madura.  A  few  families  of  Tanjore  Christians  residing 
in  the  town  (about  50  souls)  refused  however  to  join  either  the 
American  or  the  Lutheran  Mission,  and  up  to  about  1874,  when 
the  old  English  Church  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  better 
one,  they  assembled  in  it  '*  every  Sunday  "  for  Divine  Service,  one 
of  their  number  officiating,  and  the  Incumbent  of  the  Church,  once 
a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  administering  the  Holy  Communion  to 
them. 

While  the  new  church  was  building  the  American  Missionaries 
lent  one  of  their  places  of  worship  for  the  English  serrices,  but 

^  One  authority  says  in  1769,  another  gives  the  date  m  1765  [la]. 
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declined  it  for  a  Tamil  service.  The  Taojore  Ghristians  however 
were  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  able  to  hold  their  own,  but 
year  by  year  an  increasing  number  of  Christians  migrating  from 
Tinnevelly  were  ''absorbed  in  the  American  community.'*  This  was 
one  of  the  efifects  of  the  treaty  of  1857,  by  which  the  Society  was 
excluded  from  all  but  the  Bamnad  division  of  Madura  [6].  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  Society  could  have  been  party  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  in  fact,  when  it  became  aware  of  it,  which  was  not  till 
1878,  it  promptly  and  emphatically  disowned  it.   [See  p.  559.] 

In  another  matter  the  Madras  Committee  exceeded  their  powers. 
In  1881  the  Society  learned  that  they  had  in  1868  transferred  the 
Church  at  Madura  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  but  although  this  action 
was  unauthorised,  it  caused  less  objection  as  the  building  was  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated  on  January  15, 1881  [7]. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Society  on  the  questions  raised  by  the 
agreement  of  1857  are  given  on  p.  559,  and  although  as  yet  it  has 
not  itself  directly  occupied  the  town  of  Madura,  it  has  since  1883 
assisted  in  providing  for  the  native  Christians  there  by  lending  one 
of  its  native  clergymen  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras.  This  arrangement 
(which  is  similar  to  that  made  in  the  case  of  Yellore  [p.  527])  satisfied 
the  Bishop,  who  thought  (in  1888)  that  the  Society  should  not 
reoccupy  Madura,  but  that  the  Church  of  England  ^*  may  and  perhaps 
ought  to  do  so  "  [8]. 

Beferenre*  (Madura).--[1]  R.  1838,  p.  87 ;  R.  1854,  pp.  94-5 ;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  177-8. 
[la]  R.  1888,  p.  87 ;  Report  of  S.P.G.  Missions,  1886-8,  printed  by  M.D.C.  1889 ;  R.  1864, 
p.  94.  [2]  R.  1880,  p.  48;  R.  1881,  pp.  171-8,  176-8;  R.  1888,  pp.  60,  167;  R.  1887,  p.  50; 
k  1888,  p.  87;  M.R.  1854,  pp.  94-5.  [8]  R  1888,  p.  87.  [4]  Q.P.,  July  1842,  pp.  8-10. 
[6]  R  1650,  p.  74.  [6]  Statement  by  Rev.  G.  Billing  1880  in  Correspondence  rdating  to 
the  Ramnad  Bound!cu7  Question :  see  D  MSS.,  V.  49,  at  end  of  M.D.C.  Minutes.  [7] 
Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  40,  pp.  113-18 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  47,  pp.  27-81,  78-9.  [8]  I  MSS., 
V.  47,  pp.  77-9,  262-4 ;  R.  1891,  p.  28. 

(Yl.a)  DnrSIOTTL,  THE  PTTLHET  HILLS,    a  branch  of  the  Trichi. 

nopoly  Mission  (SP.C.K.)  was  conmienced  at  Dindigul  in  1787  by  the  Rev.  C.  Pohle. 
Up  to  1880  it  appears  to  have  fared  similarly  to  the  Madura  Mission  [see  p.  554]  [1]. 

S.P.Q.  Period  (1825-60).— In  connection  with  the  Madura  Mission 
Dindigul  was  visited  in  1880  by  the  Key.  D.  Schbeyvoqel,  who 
reported,  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  that  the  body  of  a  criminal  which  had  been  left  hanging  on 
the  gallows  near  Dindigul,  ''  as  a  warning  to  others/*  was  resorted  to 
by  natives  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  in  the  beUef  that  it  per- 
formed miracles ;  money  was  offered,  and  the  sand  under  the  corpse 
was  taken  away  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  drunk  [2]. 

In  1886  small  congregations  were  formed  in  the  district,  and  in 
1887  the  Kev.  W.  Hickey  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Dindigul 
and  a  Mission  was  organised.  Services  were  held  in  English  and 
Tamil  and  some  Romanists  conformed,  but  the  converts  from 
heathenism  were  not  numerous,  and  the  introduction  of  the  caste 
test  in  1857  affected  both  school  and  congregation  [8]. 

A  more  hopeful  station  was  begun  in  1847  on  the  Pulnev  Hills 
among  the  Poliars,  an  aboriginal  tribe.  Being  persecuted  by  the 
dominant  Manadie,  or  landed  proprietor  of  the  di&ttkit)  V^iO  ol  V2gl^ 
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Foliar  headmen  sought  out  Mr.  Hickey.  They  had  been  told  that 
Padres  alone  were  likely  to  sympathise  with  such  outcasts,  and 
that  his  religion  ''  was  one  of  mercy  to  the  poor,"  and  they  begged 
*•  Hickey  Padre "  to  receive  them  and  their  people,  over  1,000, 
under  Christian  instruction.  The  baptism  of  the  two  headmen  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  881  of  the  tribe,  who  received  teachers  gladly 
and  guaranteed  the  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Mission  to  them 
in  the  event  of  a  general  apostasy  or  secession.  Some  did  secede 
under  the  influence  of  the  Manadies,  but  this  was  stayed  by  Mr.  S.  6. 
CoYLE,  who  "  for  six  years  with  a  self-denying  and  contented  mind  '* 
lived  in  a  mud  cottage,  labouring  among  them  as  Catechist  till  1854^ 
when  he  was  ordained  [4]. 

The  Mission  was  now  **full  of  promise,"  and  the  Bishop  op 
Madras,  who  in  1858  baptized  18  and  confirmed  46  converts, 
rejoiced  as  he  stood  on  the  hills  and  contemplated  the  800  Christians 
gathered  from  the  wilderness  and  crowding  the  church  [5]. 

Many  of  the  converts,  however,  apostatised  during  the  years 
1856-8  [6].  The  withdrawal  of  the  Society  from  this  part  of  Madura 
district  has  been  noticed  on  pp.  554-5. 

References  (Dindigul  and  the  Pulney  HUIs).— {1]  H.  1889,  p.  148 ;   M.R  1854,  pp. 
177-8.    [2]  R.  1881,  pp.  178,  176,  177-8.    [8]  R.  1887,  p.  60 ;  R  1888,  p.  86 ;  R  1889, 
-p.  188, 148-4 ;  R.  1867,  p.  102.    [4]  R.  1864,  pp.  94-6 ;  M.R  1864,  pp.  179-86.    [6]  M.H» 
o.  27,  pp.  7,  8.    [6]  R  1856,  pp.  111-12;  R  1867,  p.  102;  R  1868,  p.  100. 


(VI*  &)  KAMHAD.  The  ancient  Zemindari  of  Ramnad  (area,  1,600  sq.  miles)  lie» 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  north  of  Tinnevelly.  Since  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  race  of 
Maravers,  who  obtained  their  lands  throagh  their  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  greai 
Pandyan  Kings  of  Madura.  English  control  was  introduced  in  1781,  and  Ramnad  now 
ranks  among  the  most  important  and  wealthiest  of  the  States,  paying  an  annual  tax  U> 
the  British  Government.  Connected  with  it  are  eleven  islands,  the  most  noted  of  which, 
viz.,  Rameswaram,  forms  a  link  in  the  "  Adam's  Bridge  "  connection  of  the  Peninsula 
with  Ceylon.  From  their  control  of  the  passage  from  the  mainland  the  ruling  Chiefs 
derived  their  hereditary  title  of  "  Setupathy  "  ( =  "  Lord  of  the  Bridge  or  Causeway  **) ;  and 
the  town*  of  Ramnad,  from  which  the  district  takes  its  name,  is  called  after  the  god 
Ramanathasawmy  at  the  temple  in  the  island  of  Rameswaram  or  Pamban.  The  capital 
was  removed  to  Ramnad  from  Pogalur  in  the  reign  of  Regunda  (1674-1710).  When  thia 
Setupathy  died  his  forty-seven  wives  were  burnt  ahve  along  with  his  dead  body. 

Tne  country  is  extraordinarily  flat  and  uninteresting,  there  being  but  one  small  rock 
in  the  whole  district,  and  beyond  twelve  miles  inland  the  heat  is  generally  intenae. 
The  perpetual  passing  of  pilgrims  to  and  from  Rameswaram  (which  contains  tne  socoad 
most  sacred  temple  in  India),  adds  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country. 

The  people  are  mainly  agriculturists.  Most  of  them  probably  belong  to  the  Tamil 
nation,  and  of  the  many  castes  the  oldest  and  still  the  chief  is  the  Maravar,  and  the 
most  numerous  the  Vellalar.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Hinduism ;  but  with  it  the  lower 
classes  combine  the  worship  of  the  titular  gods  or  demons. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  Bupremacy  of 
the  Portuguese  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentunr,  and  one  of  the  famous  Jeaoit 
Missionaries,  John  De  Britto,  who  had  courted  marWrdom,  had  his  wishes  gratified  in 
1698.  Subsequently  to  1786  Schwartz  and  other  Lutherans  employed  by  the  SJP.C.K. 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  Mission  at  Ramnad. 

A  School  was  first  established  in  the  Fort  with  the  support  of  the  ruling  Prince — his 
children  and  those  of  his  successors  (down  at  least  to  1867)  invarii^lv  attending  for  in- 
struction ;  and  in  February  1800  was  dedicated  (by  Gk>ricke)  a  churcm  which  had  been 
erected  in  1798  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Martiny,  the  Ccni- 
mandant  of  the  Fort  (a  Roman  Catholic)  [1]. 

*  800  miles  S.W.  of  Madras  and  100  N.W.  of  Ceylon. 
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8.F.O.  Period  (1825-92).— The  Hission  was  nominally  adopted  by 
the  Society  in  1825  [see  p.  502],  but  it  continued  (as  it  had  under  the 
S.P.C.K.)  without  a  resident  Missionary  until  1887,  when  the  Rev.  W, 
HiCKEY  was  stationed  there.  At  the  end  of  1888  he  returned  to 
Dindigul  (having  established  two  Tamil  Schools)  [2]. 

The  Mission  now  came  under  the  Tanjore  Missionaries,  who 
however  represented  in  1889  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
much  for  a  place  120  miles  distant  [8]. 

In  1854  it  was  placed  under  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Caemmereb  of  Nazareth.  Not  more  than  58  Christians  assembled 
to  meet  him  at  his  first  visit,  but  four  of  them  had  travelled  20  to 
25  miles  [4] ;  and  during  his  two  years'  superintendence  his  labours 
were  "  abundantly  blessed  "  [5]. 

In  1857  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Keabns  reported  of  the  Mission  : — 

'*  Thfi  aggregate  number  of  converts  does  not  exceed  500,  a  miserably  small 
number  when  we  consider  the  early  date  of  the  Mission,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
Uiought  lightly  of  when  we  reflect  on  the  disadvantages  they  have  lain  nnder. 
Give  them  a  resident  Missionary,  a  man  of  zeal  and  earnestness,  whose  heart  is 
filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will 
bless  him  with  a  rich  harvest.  The  congregations  are  instructed  by  a  few  native 
Catechists,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Shaller,  the  Society's  East  Indian 
Catechist.  The  schools  are  good:  the  English  school  in  the  fort  is,  without 
exception,  the  best  in  any  of  the  Missions  in  the  south,  Seminaries  excepted  "  [6]. 

In  this  year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  H.  Popb,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  and  the 
American  Dissenting  Mission  as  to  boundaries.    [See  p.  554.] 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Suter  took  charge  of  the  Mission  in  1869  [7] ; 
and  in  1860  a  superior  school  (erected  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Zemindari)  was  established  [8]. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Strachan,  the  resident  Missionary  in  1864, 
stated  that  many  adults  had  sought  baptism,  but  had  not  yet  obtained 
it  from  him.  Converts  were  to  be  bought  "  any  day  with  rice,"  and 
"  What  will  you  give  us  if  we  become  Christians  ?  "  was  not  an 
uncommon  question.  But  there  were  some  earnest  inquirers  who 
but  for  caste  would  join  the  Mission.  Finding  that  caste  prejudices 
rendered  the  services  of  the  Mission  agents  useless,  he  decided  not  to 
employ  any  caste- keeping  Christian  as  catechist,  but  all  the  agents 
except  one  resigned  in  consequence  [9]. 

The  ministrations  of  the  native  deacon,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Marttn, 
proved  acceptable,  and  Dr.  Strachan's  influence  increased  during  a 
visitation  of  cholera  in  1865  [10]. 

Owing  however  to  the  irregular  supply  of  Missionaries — there 
being  four  changes  between  1857  and  1867 — the  history  of  the  Mission 
was  a  chequered  one  until  1878,  when  the  Rev.  O.  Billing  undertook 
the  revival  and  organisation  of  the  work.  The  Christians  then  num- 
bered 861,  and  of  schools  there  were  only  a  few.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  conversion  of  ihe  people  did  not  consist  in  their  attachment  to 
idol-worship,  but  in  *'  love  of  the  world"  [11]. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  for  some  time  in  the  Island  of 
Pamban,  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  Ranmad,  where 
was  purchased,  in  1874,  "  Singara  Tope,"  formerly  a  hunting-box  of 
the  Rajahy  which  had  harboured  all  manner  of  strange  wild  beasts 
and  teptileB  [12]. 
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In  July  1874  a  Boys'  Boarding  School  was  opened ;  accessions  from 
five  villages  swelled  the  number  of  adherents  to  600  in  the  next  year, 
and  in  1876  a  new  church  was  completed.  Two  native  clergymen 
assisted  Mr.  Billing,  and  the  work  continued  to  progress  [18]. 

During  the  great  famine  of  1876-7  the  Valiyers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  flocked  into  the  town  of  Kamnad,  and  were  received  into 
the  Mission  Behef  Camp.  Mr.  Billing  considered  that  but  for  this 
**  they  would  probably  never  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.'*  The  Valiyers  are  by  occupation  chiefly  fishers  and 
charcoal-makers.  Socially  their  caste  is  not  a  degraded  one,  but  they 
are  by  nature  **  emphatically  low  in  their  moral  habits — if  indeed 
they  can  be  said  to'  have  any  conception  of  what  is  right." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  famine,  their  huts  having  been  swept  away 
by  flood,  the  Missionaries  formed  (for  such  as  were  willing  to  prepare 
for  baptism)  three  settlements  near  their  former  abodes,  where  they 
could  still  engage  in  their  hereditary  occupations.  To  one  the  name  of 
Puthukovil  (=  "  the  New  Church  ")  was  given  by  the  people  them- 
selves ;  to  the  second  that  of  Adhiyatchapuram  (=  **  Bishop's  Town  "), 
in  memory  of  their  indebtedness  to  Bishop  Caldwell  during  the 
famine  ;  the  third  received  no  distinctive  name. 

Visiting  every  part  of  the  district  in  1878  and  holding  confirma- 
tions in  five  centres,  Bishop  Caldwell  found  that  the  Mission  had 
"  taken  a  wonderful  stride  ahead"  since  the  famine — the  number  of 
villages  with  Christians  having  increased  to  149,  and  the  accessions 
being  *'  larger  in  proportion  "  than  in  any  other  district  in  South 
India.  **  In  no  part  of  our  Mission  field  was  the  work  done  of  a  better 
quality." 

The  restraints  of  Christianity  press  heavily  upon  the  Valiyers,  but 
in  1888  they  were  reported  to  comprise  **  96  per  cent,  of  the  Christian 
population  "  of  the  Ramnad  division  of  the  Mission  [14J. 

Another  result  of  the  famine  was  the  founding  of  two  orphanages  in 
the  Central  Mission  Compound  for  destitute  children  of  both  sexes ; 
and  in  connection  therewith  a  printing  press  and  bookbinding  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  1882  with  the  object  (which  has  been  realised) 
of  forming  **  the  nucleus  of  a  self-supporting  and  indigenous  Christian 
community  in  the  town  of  Bamnad."  Other  branches  of  industry  were 
added  in  1888,  and  of  the  press  it  was  reported  in  1888  that  it  was 
"  the  only  one "  in  the  diocese  of  Madras  **  worked  entirely  by 
Christians  "  [151. 

In  1880  the  first  favourable  harvest  since  1877  gave  the  ryots  the 
heart  and  means  for  festivals  of  their  heathen  religion,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Christians  to  join  led  to  bitter  persecution,  which  continued 
some  time  and  checked  progress  [16J. 

In  the  next  year  a  long-standing  question  as  to  boundaries  was 
settled.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Madras  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Dissenting  Mission  in  Madura  in  1857»  referred 
to  on  pages  554-5,  were  immensely  disadvantageous  to  the  Society. 
Up  to  1873  the  Committee's  efforts  in  Bamnad  were  very  spasmodic, 
and  they  seriously  contemplated  handing  over  the  Mission  to  the 
Americans.  In  1876  Mr.  Billing  proposed  to  the  latter  a  revision  of 
the  boundary,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  two  disputed 
viJiages.    Unconsciously  the  treaty  was  infringed  on  both  sideSi  and 
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in  1878  the  Americans  asked  him  to  sell  land  at  one  place  and  to 
transfer  the  congregations  to  them.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and 
advised  the  Madras  Committee  to  either  withdraw  from  the  treaty  or 
get  it  modified.  Adherence  to  it  would  have  involved  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Church  from  nineteen  villages,  leaving  over  704  adherents 
(128  baptized)  to  join  the  Americans  or  the  Jesuits,  or  to  return  to 
heathenism  |^17].  The  action  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  is  expressed 
in  the  foUowmg: — 

"  Resolutions  of  tJie  Standing  Committee^  May  5,  1881. 

**  1.  That  the  Society  does  not  consider  itself  pledged  to  any  action  taken  by 
any  Diocesan  Committee  unless  such  action  fall  within  the  powers  possessed  by 
each  Committee  or  has  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the'  Society. 

**  2.  That  the  Bamnad  Boundary  Question  though  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  in  1857-8  was  not  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Standing  Committee  previously  to  1878,  and  that  when  in  1878  the  Madras 
Diocesan  Committee  called  attention  to  the  question,  the  Secretary,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Standing  Committee,  wrote  as  follows :  — *  With  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  American  Mission  at  Madura  and 
our  own  Bamnad  Mission,  the  Standing  Committee  desire  me  to  say  that  they 
have  the  greatest  repugnance  against  recognising  any  agreement  with  other 
Societies  as  to  the  limits  of  their  several  Missions,  and  they  desire  to  warn  the 
Madras  Diocesan  Committee  that  the  Society  must  on  no  account  be  committed  to 
any  such  agreement  *  (Letter  from  Rev.  W,  T,  Bullock  to  Rev.  Dr,  Strachan, 
12th  AprU,  1878). 

"  3.  The  Standing  Committee  see  no  reason  now  to  depart  from  the  position 
taken  by  them  in  1878.  They  feel  most  deeply  the  evil  of  rival  Christian  organiza- 
tions contending  for  converts  in  the  presence  of  the  Heathen,  and  deprecate  as 
strongly  as  possible  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  their  representatives.  They 
claim,  however,  for  the  Church,  the  full  liberty  to  minister  to  her  own  children, 
and  to  evangelise  the  heathen.  At  the  same  time  the  Standing  Committee 
express  a  hope  that  in  any  action  which  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  may  enter 
upon  hereafter,  the  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
other  Christian  Missionaries  "  [18]. 

In  1882  Mr.  Billing  was  transferred  to  Madras,  and  after  three 
years'  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  labours  the  Rev.  W.  Relton, 
the  next  resident  Missionary,  followed  him,  but  continued  to  exercise 
a  general  control  over  the  work  at  Ramnad  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  VicKEKs. 

Since  1878  the  Christians  had  increased  from  861  to  8,146,  the 
Catechumens  from  11  to  920,  communicants  from  91  to  741,  the 
scholars  from  179  to  1,188,  churches  from  1  to  5,  and  the  Mission  had 
been  divided  into  six  districts,  viz.  Ramnad,  Eilakarai,  Paramagudi, 
Eilanjuni,  Rajasingamangalam,  and  the  Isle  of  Pamban  [19][.  The 
church  at  Paramagudi,  which  was  built  chiefly  through  the  munificence 
of  a  lady  in  England,  was  dedicated  to  the  Patience  of  Ood  [20]. 

Returning  in  January  1888  Mr.  Billing  was  accorded  an  over- 
whelming reception,  being  met  outside  the  town  by  large  numbers  of 
the  people  and  **  driven  in  triumph  to  the  church  where  a  short 
thanksgiving  service  was  held."  The  next  day  **  nearly  all  the  influen- 
tial Hindoos  of  Ramnad ''  joined  in  welcoming  him  at  the  High 
School,  one  of  them  assuring  him  of  "  the  appreciation  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  in  the  elevating  and  philanthropic  work  of  Christian 
Missions.'* 

The  High  School  had  been  for  some  years  self-supporting,  and  the 
centenary  of  its  establishment  had  been  celebrated  in  1885« 
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The  Kilanjuni  district  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sadanantham, 
the  first  native  of  Bamnad  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  (deacon,  1886).  He 
was  one  of  a  few  boys  gathered  into  a  school  opened  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Pope  in  1857,  and  though  his  guardian  was  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
eventually  joined  the  Mission.  With  one  exception  all  the  other  agents 
also  of  Kilanjuni  were  natives  of  the  district. 

In  the  Island  of  Pamban,  however,  there  had  been  retrogression 
among  the  the  Kadiers — a  caste  so  degraded  that  the  Mahommedans 
regarded  them  as  '*  too  low  in  the  scale  to  be  worthy  of  being  made 
followers  of  their  Prophet.*'  It  is  supposed  that  Christianity  had 
originally  been  introduced  among  them  by  the  Dutch  [21]. 

In  1889  Mr.  Billing  was  driven  to  England  by  illness,  and  on 
November  2,  1890,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Thomas,  died  at  his 
post  [22].  Brief  as  was  his  ministry  Mr.  Thomas  gained  a  ''  marvel- 
lous" influence  over  Hindus  as  well  as  Christians,  and  a  month 
before  his  death  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  village,  110  in  number, 
renounced  idolatry,  and  surrendered  to  him  their  idols  and  other 
symbols  of  Paganism  [22a]. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Bishop  Caldwell  (to  whose  episcopal 
oversight  Eamnad  had  been  entrusted  as  well  as  Tinnevelly)  was  to 
visit  the  Mission  in  1890  and  confirm  185  candidates  [28].  At  present 
the  Mission  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Limbrick  [24]. 

Statistics,  1892. — ChriBtians,  3,409  ;  Commanicants,  881 ;  Catechamens,  859 ;  Vil- 
lages, 121 ;  Schools,  84  ;  Scholars,  1,052 ;  Clergymen,  9  ;  Lay  Agents,  134. 

Beferencea  (Raranad).— [1]  The  "  Ramnad  Manual,"  pp.  126-38 ;  Caldwell's  Early 
History  of  Tinnevelly,  pp.  54,  68-4  ;  M.F.  1857,  pp.  111-14 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  464 ;  I  MSS., 
V.  49,  pp.  198-4.  [2]  M.F.  1857,  p.  114  ;  R.  1838,  pp.  87-8.  [8]  R.  1840,  p.  92.  [4]  R. 
1854,  pp.  91-2.  [5]  R.  1856,  p.  107.  [6]  M.F.  1857,  pp.  114-16.  [7J  R.  1859,  p.  115.  [8] 
R.  1860,  p.  186.  [9]  R.  1864,  pp.  119-20.  [10]  R.  1865,  pp.  125-7.  [U]  R.  1867.  p.  116 ; 
R.  1874,  pp.  30-1 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  464  ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  19,  p.  88.  [12]  M.F. 
1888,  pp.  812,  462-8.  [13]  R.  1875,  pp.  29,  80 ;  R.  1876,  p.  25.  [14]  M.D.C.  Quarterly 
Report  No.  19,  pp.  89,  40;  R.  1878,  pp.  83-4;  R.  1879,  p.  33;  R.  1888,  pp.  62-8. 
[16]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  19,  pp.  86-8;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  814,  462,  466-9;  M.F. 
1890,  pp.  414-15.  [16]  R.  1880,  pp.  41-2 ;  R.  1888,  p.  40.  [17]  Correspondence  relatmg 
to  the  Ramnad  Boundary  Question,  D  MSS.,  V.  49.  [18]  Standing  Committee  Book, 
V.  40,  pp.  18,  44,  47-8,  60-2,  168;  I  MSS.,  V.  47,  pp.  45-6,  86-7.    [19]  M.D.C.  Quarterly 


Report  No.  19,  pp.  88-43;  R.  1884,  p.  89;  R.  1885,  p.  46;  R.  1888,  pp.  51-2;  M.F.  1888. 
pp.  465-6,  469.  [20]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  19,  p.  41 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  411.  [21] 
M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report   No.    19,   pp.   42-8,     [22]  R.  1889,  p.  64;    R.   1890,  p.  47; 


M.F.  1890,  p.  470.     [22a]  I  MSS.,  V.  49,  pp.  19ft-4.      [23]  M.F.  1890,  pp.   410-17. 
f  24]  R.  1891,  p.  28, 

(Vn.)  Mz SOBiE.  This  native  State,  situated  to  the  south  of  Dharwar  and  the 
Hyderabad  ceded  districts,  forms  a  tableland  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  contains 
several  prominent  hills  crowned  with  forts.  In  early  time  Mysore  was  the  principal 
seat  of  tne  Jains.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it  has  been  under  Hindu  mlers. 
Area^  24,723  sq.  miles.  Population,  4,943,604  ;  of  these  4,639,104  are  Hindus  and 
^,185  Christians ;  and  the  majority  speak  Canareae. 


The  Society's  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  districis  of 
Bangalore  (1837-02),  Sheemoga,  and  Oossoor. 

Bangalore  (1887-92)  (with  Sheemoga  and  Oossoor  or  Eoiitr). — 
At  some  time  previously  to  1887  Mr.  Malkin,  the  Chaplain  al  Banga- 
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lore,  began  Mission  work  by  employing  a  catechist  at  his  own  cost. 
By  the  advice  of  Archdeacon  Robinson  of  Madras  this  catechist 
was  adopted  by  the  Society  and  nominally  placed  under  its  Mission- 
aries at  Vepery,  but  they,  being  200  miles  distant,  never  visited 
him,  and  '*  he  continued  keeping  school,  and  every  now  and  then 
calling  upon  the  Chaplains  to  baptize  and  bringing  some  10  or  12 
poor  ignorant  natives  to  the  Communion  at  the  English  Church.'* 
On  the  Bev.  G.  Trevor  taking  charge  of  the  chaplaincy  (1888)  he 
found  the  Mission  "a  mere  name " — represented  by  40  persons  under 
an  ignorant  and  unworthy  native  teacher.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  local  support  of  the  Society,  but  on  the  Madras  Committee  of  the- 
Society  providing  an  educated  catechist  (Mr.  Coulthorp),  Mr.  Trevoir 
raised  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  some  schools,  and  '*  the  Mission 
Church  of  St.  Paul,"  which  was  consecrated  on  March  81,  1840,  and* 
•*  dedicated  for  Divine  Service  in  the  native  languages  only.''  Before 
leaving  Bangalore  Mr.  Trevor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop, 
organised  (about  1844)  a  local  Association  of  the  Society,  which  the 
Madras  Committee  at  first  discountenanced  so  far  as  to  withdraw 
their  own  agent,  but  the  Society  welcomed  the  Association,  and  on- 
appeal  to  it  the  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  amicably  settled  [1]. 

**  Much  good"  was  at  this  time  (1844)  being  effected  by  this  TamiV 
Mission,  which  contained  883  baptized  persons.  Extensions  had  been 
made  to  Mootoocherry  and  to  Sheemoga,  and  (let  it  be  recorded  to 
their  credit)  the  European  residents  at  Bangalore  were  "ready  to 
contribute  to  similar  attempts"  at  Mysore,  Oossoor,  and  several  other 
places  [2]. 

The  openings  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Society, 
which  only  succeeded  in  placing  a  single  ordained  Missionary  at 
Bangalore,  and  the  result  in  1854  was  reported  to  be  ''a  feeble  and 
disheartened  Mission  .  .  .  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulty  an  j 
discouragement,  with  little  hope  of  satisfactory  progress  under  existing 
circumstances."  The  clergyman  then  in  charge,  the  Rev.  D.  Sava- 
RiMOOTOO,  a  native  [3,  4],  had  been  partly  supported  by  the  Bangalore. 
Association  since  1851 ;  and  in  1858  the  Mission  was  ''left  entirely 
to  local  management  and  the  support  which  it  is  sure  to  receive 
from  the  large  European  community  of  Bangalore  with  four  clergy- 
men "  [5]. 

Meanwhile,  in  1840,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  H.  Stokes,  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  who  presented  premises  at  Sheemoga,  the  Society 
had  undertaken  to  support  a  Mission  there  among  the  Canarese,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1841  expected  much  from  the  opening 
there  [6].  Little  or  nothing  however  appears  to  have  been  actually 
attempted  then,  and  though  the  Society*s  connection  with  Bangalore 
was  subsequently  resumed,  and  is  still  continued,  with  an  out-station 
at  Oossoor,  the  Canarese  as  a  body  still  remain  untouched  by  the 
Church  [7], 


Statistics,  1S92. — Christians,  887 ;  CommiinicaniB,  887 ;  Catechumens,  11 ;  Villages,  7 ; 
Schools,  8 ;  Scholars,  280 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  88. 

BtfereneeM  (Bangalore,  with  Sheemoga  and  Oossoor). — [1]  App.  Jo.  J)^  v^.  ^V-\4^ 
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816-19;  a.  1844,  pp.  86-7.  [2]  R.  1844,  pp.  87-8;  M.R.  1864,  pp.  187-8.  [8]  M.B» 
1854,  p.  188.  [4]  App.  Jo.  D,  pp.  807-9 ;  R  1842,  p.  116;  R.  1844,  p.  86.  [6]  R,  1864, 
pp.  96-6;  R.  1866,  p.  121;  R.  1856,  p.  119;  R.  1867,  p.  106;  R.  1868,  p.  96.  [6]  Jo., 
V:  44,  pp.  868-9 ;  R.  1841,  p.  76 ;  R.  1842,  p.  116.    [7]  R.  1884,  p.  86 ;  R.  1891,  p.  24. 

(YIII.)  HYDEEABAD,  the  largest  of  the  Indian  Native  States,  occupies  the 
Deccan  or  central  plateau  of  Southern  India.  The  ruling  dynasty— that  of  "  the  Nisam  " 
(who  ranks  highest  of  all  the  Indian  princes)— is  of  Turkoman  origin.  Area  (including 
Berar),  08,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  11,587,040.  Of  these  10,815,249  are  Hindus, 
1,188,666  Mahommedans,  and  20,429  Christians ;  and  about  4^  millions  speak  Telugu, 
4  millions  Mahratti,  and  1^  millions  Canarese. 

The  Society's  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  districts  of 
Secunderabad  and  Hyderabad. 

Writing  to  the  Society  on  December  7,  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
said  of  the  capital  of  the  Native  State :  Hyd[e]rabad  *<  may  be  called 
pre-eminently  the  wicked  city ;  for  I  am  told  that  there  is  no 
abomination  which  is  not  kno^n  and  common  within  its  walls ;  .  .  •  a 
Missionary  would  have  at  present,  humanly  speaking,  no  chance  .  •  • 
but  at  Secunderabad,  the  British  cantonment,  I  think  that  much  might 
be  done  "[1]. 

Whether  Hyderabad  exceeded  Sodom  in  wickedness  is  open  to 
question;  but  certain  it  is  that  it  contained  more  than  ''ten 
righteous,**  for  as  early  as  1828  over  £400  was  collected  there  after  a 
sermon  by  Archdeacon  Bobinson  of  Madras  in  aid  of  the  Society's 
operations  in  India  [2],  and  at  the  time  the  Bishop  wrote  (1841) 
tne  nucleus  of  a  Mission  had  already  been  formed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity — at  Secunderabad — by  one  of  the  late  Chaplains,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Whitford,  who  had  gathered  a  little  band  of  native  Christians  [3]. 

B.P.(J.  Period  (1842-92).— At  Secunderabad  the  Society  in  1842 
stationed  a  native  Missionary,  the  Bev.  N.  Paeanjody,  "an 
excellent  man  "  (reported  the  Bishop  in  1844),  who  **  has  been  already 
instrumental  ...  in  bringing  many  of  his  countrymen  •  •  .  to  •  .  • 
Christ "  [4]. 

Mr.  Paranjody  was  regarded  "with  general  and  just  respect  by 
the  European  community,"  who  supported  his  Tamil  and  Telugu  day 
schools,  which  by  1848  were  "  scattered  over  the  station  "  and 
extended  to  "Bolarum  and  the  Besidency  at  Hyderabad,"  at  both 
which  places  "  excellent  churches  "  had  been  recently  built  by  the 
English  congregations  [6]. 

With  the  help  of  Major  Hall  a  new  Mission  Church  was  erected  at 
Secunderabad  in  1852-4,  and  at  its  consecration  on  November  29, 
1855,  the  Bishop  of  Madras  held  a  confirmation  [6]. 

Meanwhile  (in  1852)  66  of  Mr.  Paranjody's  candidates  had  been 
confirmed  [7],  he  had  begun  to  oflSciate  weekly  at  a  church  in  Hyder- 
abad (probably  at  Chudderghaut,  a  suburb)  [8],  and  he  could  now 
(1855)  report  his  first  convert  from  Mahommedanism  [9]. 

In  1858  his  preaching  was  interrupted  with  violence  by  the 
Mahommedans,  but  his  converts  resisted  the  attempts  of  a  Mormon 
emissary  to  draw  them  away  [10]. 

Mr.  Paranjody  remained  in  charge  of  the  Mission  until  1861  [11], 
and  although  by  his  successors  (mostly  native  clergymen,  who,  their 
Bishop  says,  have  worked  "  zealously  and  well  ")  efforts  continued 
io  be  made  to  reach  the  Mahommedans  and  Telugus  also,  by  means 
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of  schools,  and  in  1875  some  of  the  fonner  were  among  the  oon« 
verts  [12],  yet  the  Mission  has  scarcely  touched  Mahommedan* 
ism  [18]. 

With  a  view  to  extending  Missionary  opesations  to  the  Mu8sul« 
mans,  and  the  Mahrattas  and  Canarese,  and  forming  a  chain  of 
stations  to  connect  Hyderabad  with  the  C.M.S.  Missions  at  Eamma- 
met,  Masulipatam,  the  Bishop  of  Madras  has  frequently  appealed  to 
the  Society  for  the  necessary  means.  Thus  far  the  Society,  in  view  of 
limited  funds  and  superior  claims  elsewhere,  has  felt  unable  to  enter 
on  the  work  [14]. 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  565 ;  Villages,  42 ;  Schools,  8 ;  Scholars,  262 ;  Olergji' 
men,  8 ;  Lay  Agents,  40. 

Beferences  (Hyderabad).— [1]  R.  1842,  pp.  114,  llC-17.  [2]  B.  1828,  p.  62.  [8]  B* 
1842,  pp.  114,  116-17  ;  R.  1848,  p.  99.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  45,  p.  28 ;  R.  1842,  p.  26  ;  R.  1844,  p.  6. 
[6]  R  1848,  pp.  99-101.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  87 ;  R.  1852,  p.  103  ;  R.  1854,  p.  97 ;  R  1865, 
p.  119.  [7]  M.H.  No..  27,  pp.  10, 11 ;  R.  1852,  p.  106.  [8]  R  1854,  p.  97  ;  Q.P.,  July  1864. 
rOJ  R  1855,  pp.  119-20.  |1.0]  R.  1858,  p.  106.  [U]  R  1861,  p.  166.  pL2]  R  1861,  p.  166  ; 
R  1863,  p.  98  ;  R  1864,  pp.  118-19  ;  R  1876,  p.  81.  [13]  R  1884,  p.  86.  [14]  R  1884^ 
p.  86 ;  R  1888,  p.  56 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  49,  pp.  178-5, 185-7. 


(IX.)  THE  TELUQU  MISSION.  The  Telugn  district,  comprised  in  tiu! 
coUectorates  of  Cuddapah  and  Eurnool,  a  country  of  hills  and  valleys,  forms  one  of  the 
most  arduous  of  Mission  fields.  The  rainfall  is  we  smallest  in  the  Presidency,  and  yet 
at  one  season  the  land  is  flooded,  while  at  another  vegetation  is  burnt  up  by  the  sun  and 
all  work  in  the  fields  ceases.  Broad  belts  of  jungle  cross  the  country,  and  for  serend 
months  in  the  year  malaria  pervades  every  village  and  invades  almost  every  house.  The 
Telugus  are  for  the  most  part  a  poor  agricultural  people,  and  though  they  are  rude  and 
nncidtured  their  language  is  so  sweet  and  flowing  that  it  is  called  the  ^  Italian  of  the 
Sast."  The  Telugu-speaking  inhabitants  of  Lidia  number  19,886,187  millions — that 
is,  nearlv  five  mij^ons  more  than  the  Tamil  population.  Christianity  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Since  1822,  when  the  London  Missionary  Society  began  work  there,  the  field  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Independents,  American  Baptists,  American  Lutherans,  and  other  sects, 
besiaes  the  two  ^reat  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Roughly  sprnJang, 
the  field  occupied  by  the  S.P.G.  lies  between  the  towns  of  Cuddapah,  Eurnool,  and 
Cumbum — ^more  especially  in  the  valleys  of  Kundde  and  Cumbum — and  now  forms  the 
three  Mission  districts  of  Mutyalap&d,  KalsapUd,  and  Nandyal-Kumool  [1]. 

Hutyalap&d  is  45  miles  north  of  Cuddapah,  85  miles  south  of  Nandycd,  and  60  west 
of  Kalsap&d  [2]. 

The  Telugu  Mission  of  the  Society  in  the  Cuddapah  district  originated  with  a  few 
iamilies  who  separated  from  the  London  Missionary  Society  when  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  Howell,  joined  the  Church  of  England  in  1842.  Being  left  without  a  minister  they 
ftpj^lied  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Whitford,  the  Chaplain  of  Poonamallee,  who  occasionally 
Tinted  Cuddapah  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  He  received  them  into  the  Church  of 
England,  gave  them  land  on  which  to  build  houses,  and  appointed  a  catechist  and 
schoolmaster.  For  the  administration  of  the  Sacrannents  tney  remained  dependent 
upon  the  occasional  visits  of  a  Chaplain  until  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  U.  Davies  by 
the  Additional  Clergy  Society  to  the  charge  of  the  English  congregation  at  Cuddapah  in 
1849.  Mr.  Davies  not  only  took  the  Telugu  Christians  under  his  pastoral  care  but 
oiganiied  evangelistic  work  among  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  with  such  effect  that^ 
80  converts  were  baptized  at  Rudraveram  (55  miles  north  of  Cuddapah)  in  July  1862, 
80  at  Gublagundam  Jumbledinne  in  September  1858,  and  in  the  next  month  aU  the 
Malas  of  Mntyalapad  and  many  in  Goryganur  and  Muddhur  applied  for  Christian 
inctmction.  The  Malas  (from  whom  most  of  the  converts  were  drawn)  are  of  the  same 
cl«M  M  the  Pariahs  of  the  Tamil  country,  and  the  movement  among  them  in  favcrax  ^1 
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Christianity  so  alarmed  the  Reddies  and  Cumnms  that  at  their  instigation  Mr.  Davie*- 
was  maltreated  and  violently  driven  out  of  the  villages  by  the  Sudras  of  Wonypenta  and 
Mntyalapad  in  December  1858  [8]. 

S.P.(}.  Period  (1864-92). — Mr.  Davis  now  went  on  sick  leave ;  and 
on  his  appeal  the  Society,  which  had  been  urged  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  in  1841  to  establish  a  Mission  at  Eumool,  took  up  the 
native  Mission  in  1864  [4]. 

The  Rev.  J.  Clay,  who  since  March  1854  had  been  undertaking 
the  EngUsh  duty  at  Cuddapah,  became  in  September  the  first  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  in  the  district,  having  as  his  assistants  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Spencer  (joined  1854,  ordained  1868),  and  J.  Higoins  (joined 
1855,  ordained  1860) ;  and  in  June  1855  the  headquarters  of  the 
Mission  were  removed  to  Mutyalapad  [5]. 

From  this  centre  the  three  Missionaries  carried  on  systematic  wort 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  all  classes,  but  from 
the  beginning  the  only  real  substantial  impression  made  was  upon  the 
Malas,  who  came  forward  in  small  communities  and  placed  themselves, 
under  Christian  instruction.  As  a  class  the  Malas  are  weavers,  they 
are  also  employed  as  agricultural  labourers,  coolies,  village  watch- 
men, horsekeepers  and  servants.  After  daily  instruction  and  a  pro- 
bation of  one  to  two  years  those  of  approved  character  and  conduct 
were  baptized.  The  condition  of  the  majority  when  first  they  sought 
Christian  instruction  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Clay — using  the  worda 
of  a  Mala  from  a  distant  village  :— 

*'I  asked  him  why  he  desired  instruction,  and  what  he  knew  of  Christianity? 
His  reply  was :  *  I  know  nothing :  I  do  not  know  who  or  what  Qod  is,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  or  what  will  become  of  me  after  death  ;  but  all  this  yoa  can  tell 
me,  and  I  have  come  to  be  taught  by  you.  Become  our  Gum,  and  we  will  obey 
you  in  all  things.'  " 

In  1866  about  seventy  (gathered  from  six  stations)  were  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop  op  Madras.  Village  after  village  yielded  inquirers, 
and  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  instruction.  As  soon  as 
possible  Christian  youths  were  trained  and  appointed  teachers  to 
their  own  people.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  native  agency  [6]. 

By  1859  thirteen  congregations  had  been  formed,  including  a  total 
of  1,146  adherents,  of  whom  600  were  baptized  [7],  and  this  in  & 
district  notorious  **  for  the  hardened  and  daring  felons  which  it  pro- 
duced," and  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
had  not  been  **  exceeded  in  virulence  in  any  part  of  India  "  [8].  Though 
the  Christians  were  subjected  to  **  considerable  persecution  " — in  some 
instances  being  "violently  beaten,"  in  others  having  their  houses 
burned  or  robbed,  and  this  frequently  at  the  instigation  of  the  village 
magistrates  (Brahmans  mostly^  [9] — the  Telugu  Mission  now  ranked 
next  to  Tinnevelly  in  showing  tlie  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  [10]. 
The  Christians  were  becoming  industrious  and  careful ;  not  one  was 
dependent  for  support  on  the  Mission,  but  on  the  contrary  the  weeldj 
offertory  was  *'  amply  sufficient "  to  relieve  the  sick  and  infirm  of  each 
Tillage  [11]. 

Ftovision  for  the  extension  of  the  work  was  made  in  1859  [12}» 
and  in  1861  a  new  centre  was  formed  under  the  Bey.  J.  Higoins  at 
Ealsapad,  a  moderately-sized  village,  isolated  and  sdUlom  visited  hj 
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Europeans.  The  work  in  the  district  has  been  very  successful  [18]. 
{About  this  time,  however,  on  account  of  disputes  and  quarrels 
between  him  and  his  flock,  the  teacher  of  the  Cuddapah  congregation 
Tvas  withdrawn.  He  was  never  replaced,  and  the  congregation,  left 
without  supervision,  broke  up,  some  of  its  members  becoming  teachers 
in  the  Mutyalapad  Mission,  the  rest  drifting  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  L.M.S.  [18a].) 

Among  four  villages  added  to  the  Kalsapad  branch  in  1868  was 
one  called  Obelapoor,  three  miles  distant.  The  people  had  been  long 
anxious  to  join,  but  on  account  of  their  character — as  professional 
thieves — Mr.  Higgins  at  first  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  At  last  he  consented  to  receive  them  under  instruction  pro- 
vided they  built  decent  houses,  erected  a  place  of  assembly  for  prayers, 
and  adopted  new  means  of  livelihood,  and  further  that  no  rumour  of 
their  dishonesty  reached  him  in  the  interval.  About  a  year  after  "  this 
ultimatum  was  issued  "  he  wrote  (1868) : — 

"How  vividly  the  scene  recars  to  my  mind  of  the  hopeless  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  published !  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  viUage,  one  of  the 
most  wretched  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  houses,  as  I  have  before  described  them, 
-being  little  better  than  cock-baskets  built  of  date  branches.  It  seemed  impossible 
io  preserve  order,  for  much  as  the  people  wished  to  express  by  silence,  a  respect 
for  my  presence,  they  were  continuaUy  defeating  their  own  wishes.  Now  the  men 
would  swear  at  the  women,  and  again  the  women  would  scream  at  their  children. 
Seated  under  a  tree  I  briefly  explained  to  them  my  intentions.  I  did  not  even 
venture  to  ask  them  to  join  me  in  a  prayer,  but  rode  away,  afterwards  thinking  on 
ihe  unpromising  work  I  had  taken  in  hand,  and  not^  a  little  dismayed  at  my  last 
discovery,  which  was  that  many  of  the  men  had  two  wives  each  !  And  yet,  with 
hardly  anything  that  I  can  attribute  to  my  own  exertions,  this  village  has  turned 
out  far  better  than  I  expected.  I  lately  visited  it,  and  how  great  a  contrast  the 
village  presented  to  the  scene  I  first  witnessed  !  Most  of  the  people  had  built 
their  houses,  and  a  neat  little  school -room  had  been  erected.  If  nothing  more, 
cleanliness,  which  is  next  to  godliness,  seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  been 
attained.  The  congregation  that  assembled  for  prayers  was  quiet  and  orderly — 
-and  the  school  children  were  pretty  well  advanced.  Some  of  the  men  had  set  up 
looms  and  taken  to  weaving,  others  had  engaged  in  the  trade  in  goat-skins  and 
buffalo  horns,  and  in  cases  \vhere  parties  were  without  the  capital  to  build  a  house, 
they  had  gone  down  to  Budwail,  and  by  working  for  a  few  months  as  coolies  on 
the  roads,  were  enabled  to  lay  by  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Thus  it  will  be 
;8een  that  on  an  almost  hopeless  soil  a  great  change  has  been  effected  "  [14]. 

At  the  Bishop's  visit  in  this  year  17  natives  (9  women)  walked  80 
miles  to  be  confirmed  [14a]. 

In  1868  the  custom  of  offering  first-fruits  to  God  was  introduced 
«t  Kalsapad,  partly  in  order  to  supersede  the  heathen  festivals  in 
honour  of  **Magn8B  Matris,'*  usually  celebrated  after  abundant 
harvests  [16].  At  Mutyalapad  also  the  principle  of  self-support 
was  well  acted  upon — "  all  the  schools  and  chapels  in  the  villages," 
•excepting  the  central  one,  having  been  erected  without  aid  from 
the  Society.  Such  was  the  report  in  1866  [16],  when  Mr.  Higgins 
"Was  succeeded  at  Kalsapad  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Spencer.  Amid  much 
sickness  and  discouragement  the  Missionaries  persevered  in  their 
•efforts,  until  in  1869  the  congregations  and  the  baptized  had  increased 
threefold  [17]. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  Missionaries,  whose  powers  were  failing, 
"were  unable   to    effectively  supervise  the    growing  work,  and  the 
Jbonds  of  discipline  being   slackened,  much  hard-earned  lxm\»  ^«a 
dissipated.    In  the  midst  of  all  came  the  terrible  iatnViie  ol  \^1V^ 
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Nevertheless  the  congregations  in  1879  had  increased  to  76  (nearly 
double  the  number  of  1869)  and  the  adherents  to  over  4,000,  of  whom 
nearly  2,400  were  baptized  [18]. 

With  the  advent  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Inman  in  1877  and 
Britten  in  1881  new  life  was  given  to  the  work,  but  the  new 
arrivals  had  hardly  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
be  useful  when,  in  1880,  Mr.  Spencer  retired,  and  in  1884  Mr.  Clay 
died.  The  latter,  who  was  a  good  Telugu  scholar,  and  helped  in  the 
revision  of  the  Telugu  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  was  the  author  of 
some  useful  works  of  instruction  in  that  language  [19]. 

On  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Latham  (the  head  of  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment) a  branch  station  was  opened  at  Kumool  under  a  catechist  in 
1875,  and  in  1888  Mr.  Shepherd  was  appointed  to  organise  it  as  a 
new  centre,  including  Nandyal.  He  soon  had  to  take  sick  leave,  and 
Mr.  Britten,  who  replaced  him,  was  charged  with  the  primary  duty 
of  establishing  at  Nandyal  a  Training  College  for  native  agents  [20]. 
(A  boarding  school  for  this  purpose  had  been  started  at  Mutjalapad 
some  twenty  years  before)  [20a]. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  next  four  years  the  two  large  Mis- 
sions of  Ealsapad  and  Mutyalapad,  with  their  more  than  100  con- 
gregations and  6,000  Christians,  were  virtually  served  by  one  Mis- 
sionary. Towards  the  end  of  1888  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Downes  and  in 
1889  Mr.  G.  F.  Hart  were  added  to  the  staff  [21]. 

During  the  ten  years  1879-89  the  Telugu  Missions  had  began  to 
rival  the  old  Tinnevelly  Missions  in  continually  increasing  numbers, 
the  baptized  showing  a  more  than  two-fold  increase  [22]. 

The  Report  for  1884  stated  :— 

"  There  is  probably  no  Mission  in  the  world  with  brighter  prospects  o!  an 
abundant  harvest  than  that  in  the  Telugu  country.  Thousands  of  the  Malas  and 
Madigas  offer  to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  but  the  Missionaries 
are  unable  to  receive  them  owing  to  the  paucity  of  teachers.  The  number  of 
European  Missionaries  should  be  doubled,  and  that  of  the  Native  agents  increased 
fourfold"  [23]. 

A  similar  state  of  things  was  reported  in  1891  [24]. 

The  want  of  a  native  ministry  had  long  been  a  pressing  one,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  leaving  the  Christian  congregations  untended 
and  unvisited  had  become  painfully  apparent.  Hence  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Training  College  at  Nandyal,  on  which  much  labour  has 
been  bestowed  and  not  in  vain.  The  first  clergyman  of  Telugu  race 
(the  Rev.  J.  Desigacharri)  was  ordained  in  1891  [25].  (Further  par- 
ticulars of  the  institution  are  given  on  page  794.) 

The  state  of  primary  education  in  the  Missions  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  about  one  in  every  five  of  the  adult  Christians  is  able  to 
read — one-third  being  women.  Much  however  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  higher  education  of  native  girls,  the  future  wives  of  the  native 
teachers  and  clergy  [26]. 

The  converts  in  their  poverty  have  shown  liberality  in  '*  labouiing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith.*'  It  is  a  rule  that  every  Christian 
family  shall  pay  at  least  one  anna  a  month  towards  the  fond  for 
supplying  native  teachers,  and  all  the  agents,  European  and  native, 
lM>ntnbute  one-twentieth  of  their  monthly  salary  to  the  same  foiid. 
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The  weekly  offertory,  too,  is  maintained  even  in  "  every  little  Prayer 
House''  [27]. 

Through  a  Native  Church  Council  formed  in  1888  the  various 
branches  have  been  united  and  consolidated  into  one  Mission  [28], 
and  this,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  also  at  the  present  time  '*  per- 
haps the  most  promising  of  all  the  S.P.G.  Missions  in  India  "  [29]. 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  6,281;  Communicants,  2,115;   Catechumens,  4,819; 
Villages,  145 ;  Schools,  95 ;  Scholars,  1,748  ;  Clergymen,  9  ;  Lay  Agents,  162. 

Beferences  (The  Telugu  Mission).— [1]  Q.P.,  May  1866,  p.  2 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report 
No.  7,  1885,  pp.  52,  58 ;  R.  1887,  p.  89  ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  444,  449.  [2]  M.F.  1859,  p.  188  ; 
R.  1890,  p.  51 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  445.  [3]  M.F.  1859,  pp.  186-7;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report 
No.  7,  p.  55.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  47,  pi).  6,  6 ;  R.  1842,  p.  116 ;  R.  1854,  p.  99 ;  M.F.  1859,  p.  187. 
[6]  R.  1855,  pp.  112-13 ;  M.F.  1856,  p.  249 ;  M.F.  1859,  pp.  187-8 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly 
Report  No.  7,  p.  55 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  446.  [6]  M.F.  1866,  pp.  249-58,  278-82  ;  M.F.  1867, 
p.  268  ;  R.  1856,  pp.  110-11 ;  R.  1857,  pp.  97, 99-101 ;  M.F.  1859,  pp.  27-81, 188-90, 190-207  ; 
R.  1860,  p.  141  ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  445-6.  [?]  M.F.  1890,  p.  446.  [8]  M.F.  1859,  p.  26.  [9] 
M.F.  1856,  pp.  261, 279 ;  R.  1857,  p.  101 ;  R.  1858,  p.  99 ;  M.F.  1859,  pp.  26,  189 ;  M.D.C. 
Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  55.  [10]  R.  1858,  p.  96 ;  R.  1869,  p.  106 ;  M.F.  1859,  p.  27. 
[U]  M.F.  1859,  p.  208.  [12]  R.  1859,  p.  106 ;  M.F.  1869,  pp.  25-8.  [13]  R.  1861, 
pp.  169-60 ;  R.  1862,  p.  161 ;  R.  1863,  p.  97 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  pp.  56-7  ;  M.F. 
1890,  pp.  446-7.  [13aJ  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  56.  [14]  R.  186»-4,  pp.  118-14. 
[14a]  M.F.  1864,  pp.  1,  2.  [15]  M.F.  1868,  pp.  154-5 ;  R,  1864,  pp.  121-2.  [16]  R.  1866, 
p.  140.  [17]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  57  ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  446-7  :  tee  aUo  R. 
1870,  pp.  93-4.  [18]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  57 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  447.  [19]  R 
1884,  p.  84.  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  pp.  57-8 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  84.  [20]  M.F.  1876, 
p.  278 ;  R.  1876,  pp.  22-8 ;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  pp.  57-8 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  448. 
[20a]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  56.  [21]  R.  1884,  p.  84  ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  167-8  ; 
M.F.  1890,  p.  449.  [22]  R.  1880,  pp.  42  ;  R.  1883,  p.  89;  M.F.  1890,  p.  449.  [23]  B. 
1884,  p.  86.  [24]  R.  1891,  p.  62.  [26]  R.  1883,  p.  89  ;  R.  1884,  pp.  84-6 ;  R.  1886, 
pp.  44-6 ;  R.  1886,  p.  45 ;  R.  1887,  p.  48 ;  R.  1888,  p.  51 ;  R.  1889,  p.  64 ;  M.F.  1889, 
pp.  179-81 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  448-51 ;  R.  1890,  p.  51 ;  R.  1891,  p.  62.  [26]  R.  1890,  p.  61 ; 
M.F.  1890,  p.  451.  [27]  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report  No.  7,  p.  53.  [28]  R.  1890,  p.  51 ; 
M.F.  1890,  p.  462.  [29]  I  MSS.  V.  49,  p.  194  ;  R.  1891,  p.  52;  M.D.C.  Quarterly  Report 
No.  7,  pp.  62,  67. 

(X.)  COIMBATORE  DISTRICT  ia  situated  between  Madura  (in  the  south) 
and  Mysore  (in  the  north),  and  was  acquired  in  1799. 

In  the  S.P.G.  Report  for  1829  "  Comibetore  "  is  mentioned  as  affording  an  instance 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  early  Missionaries  of  the  S.P.C.K.  in  almost  ever^  p«urt 
of  the  Peninsula.  Though  there  was  "  no  particular  [Mission]  station  "  in  the  dis^ict, 
the  existence  of  a  small  congregation  of  Christians  there  (descendants  of  some  original 
disciples  of  Schwartz)  was  reported  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Government  "  collector."  They 
joinei  in  the  English  ser\'ice  on  Sundavs,  and  for  their  benefit  "  the  Madras  District 
Conmiittee  "  supplied  Tamil  Prayer  Books  [1]. 

8.P.O.  Period  (1876-92).— Visiting  Salem  in  1879,  the  Society's 
Secretary  at  Madras  (Rev.  Dr.  Strachan)  found  there  a  "  beautiful  new 
Church  built  for  the  Europeans  of  the  Station,  to  the  cost  of  which 
•  •  .  some  of  the  native  Christians  subscribed."  The  latter  formed  a 
congregation  of  about  80  adults,  nearly  all  being  of  the  Vellalar  caste. 
Many  of  them  were  from  Tanjore,  not  one  being  a  native  of  Salem,  and 
most  of  the  men  occupied  important  posts  under  Government.  In 
1876  they  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Tanjore  Mission, 
and  in  1877  thejr  received  a  resident  clergyman — the  Rev.  J.  Eleazer. 
"  We  were  nothmg  before  '*  (they  said),  •*  now  we  are  a  church,  with 
our  own  Pastor  "  [2]. 

In  1891  the  headquarters  of  the  native  clergyman  were  removed 
from  there  to  the  town  of  Coimbatore,  where  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Kidd,  the 
Chaplain,  had  for  some  years  been  looking  after  the  Tamil  Christians, 
and  now  undertook  to  contribute  towards  the  salary  of  a  curate  for 
the  Tamils  [8]. 
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Statistics,  1892.— SoZem :  Christians,  120 ;  Commnnicanta,  45 ;  Yillages,  8 ;  Cleigy- 
men,  1.     Coimbatore  Town :  Christians,  200. 

Beference8.—{1]  B.  1829,  p.  209.  [2]  Dr.  Strachan's  Report  of  a  Visit  to  the  Missions 
in  1879,  D  MSS.,  V.  49.    [8J  I  MSS.,  V.  49,  pp.  142,  160,  195. 

(XI.)  BELLAHY  is  one  of  the  " ceded  districts"  made  over  to  the  British  in 
1800  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Native  State  of  Hyderabad.  It  lies  between  Hyderabad  (in  the 
north)  and  Mysore  (in  the  sonth). 

A  Tamil  congregation,  consisting  of  about  twelve  Christians,  was 
gathered  at  the  town  of  Bellary  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Whitford  in  1841, 
and  for  their  benefit  an  endowment  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powell. 
Up  to  1879  the  Mission  had  always  been  in  charge  of  the  English 
Cnaplains ;  but  as  they  did  not  know  Tamil  the  result  was  not  satis- 
factory [1],  and  in  1880  the  Society  adopted  the  Mission  and  placed 
an  efficient  catechist  there  [2],  and  afterwards  a  native  clergyman. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  845  ;  Communicants,  186 ;  Catechumens,  54 ;  Villages, 
4 ;  Schools,  1 ;  Scholars,  45 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  6. 

Beferencea  (Bellary).— p.]  D  MSS.,  V.  49  (Rev.  Dr.  Strachan's  Report  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Missions,  1879).  [2]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  40,  p.  18 ;  The  Bellary  Maga- 
xiney  April  1892,  p.  xix. 

Statistics  (General). — In  Madras  Presidency,  drc,  where  the  Society  (1825-92)  has 
assisted  in  maintaining  216  Missionaries  (108  Native)  and  planting  70  Stations  (as 
detailed  on  pp.  911-15),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  48,038  Christians, 
15,888  Communicants,  12,597  Catechumens,  1,060  Villages,  457  Schools,  17,256  Scholars, 
87  Clergymen  (74  Native),  and  1,275  Lay  Agents,  under  the  care  of  two  Bishops 
Jpp.  766-7J.    [See  also  Table,  p.  780.J 


CHAPTEE  LXXVn. 

BOMBAY. 

The  Western  Presidency  of  British  India,  entitled  Bombay,  comprises  24  British 
Districts  and  19  Feudatory  States,  the  principal  geographical  divisions  of  the  former 
being  Sindh,  Gujarat,  The  Deccan,  and  The  Konkan. 

It  was  on  the  western  coast  that  Europeans  first  gained  a  footing  in  India — ^the 
Portuguese  at  Goa  in  1508  (which  is  still  in  their  possession),  and  the  English  at  Sorat 
about  1611-13.  The  island  of  Bombay  formed  part  of  the  dower  which  King  Charles  IX 
received  in  1661  on  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and  in  1668  it  was 
transferred  to  the  East  India  Company.  Area  of  the  Presidency  (including  Native 
States,  minus  Baroda,  8,570  square  miles),  197,845  square  miles.  Population  (inclading 
Native  States,  8,059,298),  26,960,421 ;  of  these  21,440,957  are  Hindus,  8,587,103  Mahom- 
medans,  74,263  Zoroastrians  (Parsees),  18,547  Jews,  170,651  Christians;  and  10,869,748 
speak  Marathi,  8,181,505  Gujerati,  8,068,484  Canarese,  and  1,158,804  Urdu. 

A  MOVEMENT  OB  behalf  of  the  Society  was  organised  in  the  city  of 
Bombay  in  1825,  and  its  active  operations  in  the  Presidency  have  since 
been  carried  on  in  the  districts  of  (I.)  Bombay  (island),  18d4~92 ; 
(II.)  GuzERAT,  1880-1,  1888-61;  (III.)  The  Gbbat  PsninsuIiAB 
AND  Bombay  and  Baboda  Railways,  1863-76 ;  (IV.)  Poona,  1868-87; 
(V.)  KoLAPOBE,  1870-92;  (VI.)  Ahmednagar,  1871-92;  (VII.)  Dafou, 
1878-92  ;  (VHI.)  Dhabwab,  1888-92. 
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<I.)  BOMBAT,  1825-92. 
.  On  May  28,  1825  (Whitsunday),  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the 
Chief  and  the  Puisne  Judges,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  almost  all 
the  members  of  Government,  together  with  all  the  Clergy  of  the  island, 
and  a  majority  of  the  principal  civil,  naval  and  military  officers  then 
within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency,  attended  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
and  there  united  with  Bishop  Heber  of  Calcutta  in  forming  a  district 
Committee  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  Committee  as  then 
defined  was  to  further  the  Society's  designs  in  India,  and  more 
particularly  to  promote  the  establishment  and  support  of  Missions 
and  schools  within  the  limits  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bombay ;  the 
maintenance  and  education  in  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  of  proper 
persons  to  conduct  the  same,  also  to  supply  to  the  College  and  to  the 
Society  information  as  to  the  means  and  opportunities  for  Missionary 
exertions  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  institution  of  this,  the 
first  Committee  formed  in  India  in  connection  with  the  Society, 
originated  firom  a  suggestion  of  Archdeacon  Babnes,  who  also  did  much 
to  secure  its  success  [1]. 

Within  six  months  Bs.  18,700  were  collected  and  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  for  the  purposes  of  Bishop's  College  [2] ;  and  a  "  Bishop  Heber 
Bombay  Scholarship  "  was  afterwards  founded  as  a  memorial  to  that 
exemplary  prelate  [8]. 

On  his  death  the  Society  in  December  1826  petitioned  Government 
and  the  East  India  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishopric  for 
Bombay,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  for  ten  years  [4]. 

In  the  meantime  efiforts  had  been  made  to  establish  Missions  in 
Guzerat  and  Bombay  (in  both  instances  for  the  Guzerattee- speaking 
inhabitants),  but  only  one  Missionary  being  forthcoming — viz.  the 
Kev.  T.  D.  Pettinger,  stationed  at  Guzerat  in  1880,  and  he  dying  in 
1881 — the  District  Committee  in  1884  decided  "  to  make  no  further 
collections  until  one  or  more  Missionaries  should  be  stationed  in  this 
Archdeaconry."  At  that  period  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee amounted  to  Bs.  15,000,  and  the  only  disbursement  charged 
upon  it  was  Bs.50  monthly  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Native 
Schools  in  Bombay  maintained  by  the  S.P.C.E.  [5]. 

In  November  1886  Mr,  G.  Candy,  who  had  previously  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  army,  arrived 
in  Bombay  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  ordination  and  devoting  him- 
self to  minister  amongst  the  Indo-British  and  other  neglected  portions 
of  our  fellow  Christians  in  the  Presidency.  After  working  nearly 
eighteen  months  as  an  unpaid  lay  assistant  Mr.  Candy  was  admitted  to 
Deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  on  Trinity  Sunday  1888,  and 
a  special  fund  was  raised  by  the  Bombay  Committee  towards  the  support 
of  the  Mission.  A  school  with  an  **  Orphan  and  Destitute  Asylum  " 
attached  was  opened  in  1888,  and  afterwards  accommodated  near  Sona- 
pore  in  new  buildings,  which  included  a  chapel  opened  in  1840  and 
consecrated  in  1848  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Among  the 
communicants  on  the  last  occasion  were  two  converted  Brahmins, 
a  Chinese,  a  Parsee,  and  a  few  other  native  Christians.  The  Bombay 
Committee,  in  formally  taking  the  Mission  under  their  care  in  1840, 
had  defined  its  object  to  be  to  promote  the  Christian  education  of  the 
Jjodo-British  community  of  the  Islands  of  Bombav  and  Colaba,  but  noi 
io  tihe  exdasion  of  other  Christian  classes  of  txxe  i^i^\3i\&^ou  xtfst  ^V 
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those  not  actually  residing  on  the  two  islands ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
natives,  Armenians,  Africans  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  Eurasians  and 
Europeans,  were  gathered  in  [6]. 

Through  Mr.  Candy's  influence  several  families  of  Chinese  were 
led  to  embrace  Christianity  in  1840.  They  burnt  their  idols  in  his 
presence,  publicly  renounced  Buddhism  in  St.  Thomas'  Cathedral,  and 
were  baptized  [7]. 

In  1844  Mr.  Candy  reported 

**  The  erection  of  Trinity  Chapel,  and  the  stated  public  worship  of  God, 
together  with  the  regular  declaration  of  the  Gospel  therein,  have  been  manifestly 
blessed  of  God  to  the  raising  of  the  Christian  tone  of  many  European  and  Indo* 
British  inhabitants,  residing  in  the  district  of  the  native  town.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Sonapoor  has  been  notorious  for  profanity  and  profligacy;  and  the 
shameless  conduct  of  baptized  persons  has,  alas  1  produced  an  evil  and  deteriorat- 
ing effect  on  the  character  of  the  heathen  around.  Now  a  great  change  is  visible, 
though  still  not  a  few  individual  instances  of  the  former  profligacy  from  time  to 
time  call  forth  shame  and  sorrow.  The  natives  now  see  a  large  and  attentive 
congregation  statedly  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  public  worship 
of  God.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  standing  at  the  door,  or  looking  in  through 
the  windows  from  the  opposite  street.  They  are  now  convinced  that  Uie  English 
have  a  religion  (a  point  formerly  much  doubted),  and  that  they  do  not  regard 
their  own  will  as  the  only  rule  of  their  conduct  "  [8]. 

The  Mission  continued  to  be  productive  of  great  good,  and  in  1850 
its  entire  support  was  undertaken  from  local  sources  aided  by  an 
endowment  fund,  to  which  the  Society  contributed  [9]. 

The  amount  of  local  support  received  by  the  Bombay  Diocesan 
Committee  (of  late  years  so  small)  in  1845  exceeded  in  proportion 
that  raised  in  aid  of  the  Society  in  the  other  Indian  dioceses  [10]. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Presidency  a  disposition  was  shown  at  this 
time  by  the  chaplains  and  residents  to  assist  in  evangelising  their 
heathen  neighbours,  and  from  Hajkote  a  scheme  was  submitted  for 
providing,  mainly  through  local  contributions,  that  wherever  a  chaplain 
is  stationed  to  minister  to  the  Europeans  a  Missionary  should  be 
established  to  labour  among  the  heathen.  The  Society  promised  its 
co-operation  in  such  instances,  but  nothing  practical  appears  to  have 
resulted  [11]. 

In  1860  the  Society  resumed  operations  in  the  city  of  Bombay, 
sending  the  Bev.  C.  Green  to  act  as  Diocesan  Secretary  and  to 
organise  Mission  work  [12]. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  Indo-British  Mission  '*in  a  fairly 
prosperous  state,"  and  well  supported  locally,  but  only  one  agent  of 
the  Society  employed — the  Bev.  C.  Gildeb,  who  was  engaged  in 
managing  a  school  established  by  the  S.P.C.E.  [18]. 

Mr.  Green's  useful  ministry  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  1861 ; 
but  the  interest  which  he  had  aroused  in  the  cause  continued,  and 
the  plans  he  had  set  on  foot  were  taken  up  and  extended  by  his 
successor,  the  Bev.  C.  Du  Port,  aided  by  Messrs.  Gildeb,  L.  Pbbntis, 
0.  EiBK,  and  G.  Ledgabd,  so  that  in  1868  the  Marathi,  Tamil,  and 
Hindustani  speaking  natives,  as  well  as  Eurasians  and  Europeans, 
were  being  ministered  to  in  their  own  languages  [14]. 

The  chief  centres  of  operations  were  established  at  Sonapore  and 
Eamatipura.  At  the  former  place  the  Indo-British  Institution  was 
again  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  Society,  and  it  has 
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continued  to  provide  a  home  and  education  for  the  humbler  class  of 
English  and  Eurasian  children.  In  recognition  of  its  usefulness 
Government  granted  a  site  and  Bs.56,000  towards  new  school  bmld- 
ings,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  b^  the  Earl  of  Dufiferin 
on  December  9,  1884,  this  being  his  first  pubhc  appearance  in  India. 
In  so  doing  the  Viceroy-elect  asked  permission  *^  to  substitute  for  a 
speech  a  humble  subscription  "  and  the  Governor  of  Bombay  stated 
that  the  schools  had  'Mong  been  among  the  most  admirable  and 
popular  institutions  "  of  the  city  [15]. 

Since  Mr.  Du  Port's  resignation  in  1866,  the  Institution  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  C.  Gildeb,  who  has  also  assisted  in  work 
among  the  heathen,  through  the  medium  of  the  Marathi  and  English 
languages — efiforts  being  made  to  reach  the  Parsees  and  Mahommedans 
also  [16].  In  1879  a  class  was  opened  for  English-speaking  Hindus, 
with  whom  Mr.  Gilder  read  "  Butler's  Analogy  '*  [17]. 

Both  at  Sonapore  and  Eamatipura  the  Missionaries  since  1864 
have  been  aided  by  a  staff  of  native  teachers.  In  that  year  out  of 
84  persons  baptized  one  was  a  Jew  and  one  a  Parsee,  the  rest  being 
MsJbiommedans  and  Hindus,  and  all  of  them  displayed  great  firmness 
under  persecution  and  consistency  in  their  lives.  The  Parsees  in 
particular  at  this  period  showed  persecution  and  violence  towards 
Christians  and  would-be  converts  of  their  own  race  [18]. 

At  Kamatipura  a  Church  projected  in  1864,  and  for  which  Govern- 
ment gave  a  site,  was  not  opened  until  1871  nor  consecrated  until 
January  1872  [19] ;  but  in  the  meantime  services  had  been  held 
in  the  "  so-called  Two  Wells  Chapel "  (the  upper  storey  of  which  was 
occupied  as  a  dwelling-house),  and  faithful  work  had  been  carried 
on  under  the  Rev.  G.  Ledgard's  superintendence  [20]. 

The  Mission  embraces  Hindustani,  Marathi,  Tamil,  and  English 
departments,*  and  ministrations  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  and 
jail  [21].  Mr.  Ledgard  has  personally  devoted  much  time  to  the  task 
of  converting  the  Mahommedans  (who  consist  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Afghans,  and  Mussulmans  generally),  but  as  yet  with 
little  success.  In  1869  he  reported  that  two  able  works  in  defence  of 
Christianity  had  been  written  by  converted  Mahommedan  Maulvis, 
and  several  of  that  class  had  asked  him  to  thoroughly  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  [22].  To  increase  his  useful- 
ness he  acquired  Persian,  and  in  1874  completed  the  translation  of 
the  Prayer  Book  into  that  language  [28].  Endeavours  to  influence 
the  Mahommedans  are  made  by  means  of  schools,  preaching  in  the 
bazaars,  visiting  houses  and  shops,  &c.,and  conversations  at  a  Mission- 
room.  Street  preaching  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  some 
danger  and  abuse  [24],  and  Mr.  Ledgard,  after  long  experience,  stated 
in  1888  that  he  does  "  not  place  much  value  upon  this  work  in 
Bombay." 

What  he  values  more  is  "  visiting  and  cultivating  friendly  feelings 
•  .  •  by  showing  sympathy  ...  in  all  possible  ways."  "lam"  (he 
added)  **  pressing  upon  my  catechists  the  importance  of  manifesting 

*  For  a  short  time  (ander  the  Rev.  T.  WiUiams)  it  also  included  a  Gnzeratti  branch. 
Chueratti  is  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Parseee,  this  active,  influential,  though  com- 
paraiiYely  not  numerous  peome  having  settled  origmally  in  Guzerat  on  their  fli^^t  from 
pienna,  and  thence  moved  to  JBombay  and  to  other  portions  of  the  PretLdoivcrs  S^\Qi^ 
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C/hristian  character  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  Christian  doo- 
trine  **  [25].  A  practical  application  of  this  occurred  two  years  later 
(1890),  when  one  of  the  catechists  while  preaching  in  the  street  received 
.a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead  from  a  stone.  Quickly  recovering  himself, 
he  did  not  at  once  discontinue  his  discourse,  but  told  the  people  quietly 
'*  that  such  things  had  often  happened  to  Christians,  and  they  were 
ivilling  to  bear  them  so  long  as  they  knew  that  their  own  motives 
^ere  good  and  they  were  suffering  for  the  Truth's  sake  [26].  The 
influence  of  such  conduct  is  always  good.  **  How  is  it,"  some  say, 
**  that  these  people  bear  all  this  ?  *'  and  others  answer,  "  Their  Master 
was  forbearing  like  this,  and  His  influence  is  seen  in  them ;  other- 
wise are  not  these  men  ?  '*  And  this,  says  Mr.  Ledgard  '*  is  really  the 
reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  seen  in  them  "  [27]. 

The  Tamil  Mission  originated  from  special  services  arranged  by 
Mr.  Gilder  in  Trinity  Church  in  18G2,  when  two  Madras  Missionaries 
were  passing  through  Bombay.  On  each  occasion  the  Tamil-speaking 
"Christians  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities,  and  were 
affected  even  to  tears  ''  by  hearing  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  their 
own  presidency  [Madras]  the  Church  Service  and  sermons  in  their  own 
vernacular"  [28], 

In  18G6  the  Mission  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Tamil  clergy- 
man, the  Bev.  J.  St.  Diago  [20],  who,  with  his  headquarters  at  Eama- 
tipura,  has  pastoral  and  evangelistic  charge  of  the  Tamil-speaking 
-community  in  the  whole  island  of  Bombay,  numbering  severed  thou- 
sands, and  much  good  has  resulted  from  his  labours  [80]. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  works  the  Society  established  in  1865 
a  chaplaincy  for  Mazagon  (**  St.  Peter's  Chapel ")  [81]  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  chaplain  for  British  mer- 
■chant  seamen  calling  at  Bombay.  Although  there  was  an  average  of 
2,000  seamen  in  the  harbour  the  whole  year  round,  and  most  of  them 
were  professedly  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  agency  what- 
ever existed  on  the  part  of  that  Church  for  their  moral  and  religious 
benefit.  With  a  view  to  meeting  this  deficiency  and  supplying  clergy- 
men for  neglected  Europeans  and  Eurasians  wherever  found  in  the 
diocese,  a  fund  was  established  at  Bombay  in  1864,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  committee  of  the  Society  [82]. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Keer,  the  first  Harbour  Chaplain,  was  in  1866 
provided  by  Government  with  a  residence  on  board  H.M.S.  Ajdaha, 
and  with  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
iiarbour.  His  ministrations  were  gratefully  accepted,  and  good  work 
was  carried  on  in  various  ways  both  afloat  and  ashore  [88]. 

The  names  of  the  Mazagon  and  Seamen's  Chaplains  were  retained 
on  the  Society's  list  until  1878,  although  they  were  mostly  supported 
from  local  sources. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  570 ;  Communicants,  287 ;  Cateohmnens,  80;  Schools,  6 ; 
Scholars,  270 ;  Clergy,  4 ;  Lay  Agents,  15. 

Befereiices  (Bomhay).— [1]  India  Committee  Book,  Y.  1,  pp.  267,  882-5 ;  B.  1826, 
f)p.  148-^,  16G.  [2J  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  286,  296-«,  296 ;  Ja,  V.  88,  pp.  188» 
254,  292>8,  298>9.  [3]  India  Committee  Book,  V.  1,  pp.  890,  898-7 ;  M.H.  Na  11,  pp.  i^  4. 
141  India  Committee  Book,  Y.  1,  pp.  849,  861-9 ;  Jo.,  V.  87,  pp.  1,  4 ;  M.H.  Na  U,  pw  ff. 
£6J  India  Committee  Book,  Y.  1,  p.  296 ;  do.,  Y.  2,  pp.  11-12, 81 ;  Ja,  V.  87,  pp.  178^  iVf ; 
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1878,  p.  81 ;  R.  1880,  p.  42 ;  R.  1891,  p.  54 ;  M.F.  1870,  p.  88,    [21a]  M.F,  1870,  p.  8R 


R.  1867,  p.  122 ;  R.  1868,  p.  95 ;  R.  1872,  pp.  77-8 ;  R.  1878,  p.  81 ;  R.  1874,  p.  85 ;  R. 
1875,  p.  86 ;  R.  1879,  pp.  86-6 ;  R.  1880,  p.  48.  [31]  R.  1865,  p.  134.  [32]  R.  1864„ 
p.  182 ;  R.  1865,  p.  134.  [33]  R.  1866,  p.  143 ;  R.  1868,  p.  95 ;  R.  1869,  p.  113  ;  R.  1870^ 
p.  95. 

(II.)  GUZEEAT,  1880-81,  1838-51. 

The  formation  of  a  Mission  in  this  province — the  first  opened  by 
the  Society  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay — was  due  to  the  zeal  shown  by 
the  Auxiliary  Committee  established  in  Bombay  in  1825.  [See  p.  569.] 
From  the  richness  of  its  soil  Guzerat  has  been  called  '*  the  Garden  of 
India,"  and  at  the  time  now  referred  to  the  population  of  the  province, 
(very  numerous)  consisted  of  the  Banyan  or  Jains,  Coombies  or  culti- 
vators, Rajpoots,  Mahommedans  (who  were  numerous  in  the  towns)^ 
and  CooUes  and  Bheels,  who  were  professed  plunderers.  Generally 
speaking,  the  independent  spirit  and  character  of  the  people  presented 
much  that  appeared  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  a  Mis- 
sionary ;  but  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Pettinger,  who  was  stationed  at 
Ahmedabad  in  June  1880,  died  in  the  following  May,  before  he  had 
been  enabled  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours  [1]. 

Years  elapsed  before  anything  efifectual  was  done  to  fill  his  place. 
The  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  travelling  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bombay, 
established  a  school  at  Ahmedabad  about  1888,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  native  and  English  residents  to  the  extent  of  j£120  a  year ;  and  in 
1889  he  conveyed  the  buildings  and  a  plot  of  ground  to  the  Society, 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Mengert,  an  ex-Lutheran  Missionary,  waa 
stationed  there  as  a  catechist  [2]. 

Aided  by  a  special  fund  raised  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich  and  his- 
Inends,  the  Society  sent  out  the  Rev.  G.  Allen  and  the  Rev.  W.  Darby- 
from  England  in  1842  [8]. 

On  his  way  to  Ahmedabad  Mr.  Allen  visited  Cambay  and  Kaira, 
At  the  latter  place  was  a  handsome  church,  but  the  EngUsh  residents 
had  for  ten  years  been  dependent  on  the  casual  passing  through  of 
a  clergyman.  Neglected  too  were  '*  an  interesting  group  of  native 
Christians  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,"  who  held  fast  their  faith 
under  every  discouragement.  Some  six  of  them  had  been  baptized  by 
Chaplains ;  these,  with  a  few  catechumens,  met  on  Sundays  for  reading- 
tbe  Scriptures  and  prayer  and  for  mutual  instruction  and  encourage* 
ment — their  chief  instructor  being  an  aged  woman.  Mr.  Allen  con- 
versed with  them  through  tiie  medium  of  a  Christian  Pamee  vrhoxsi\i<^ 
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brought  from  Bombay,  and  by  means  of  a  manuscript  translation 
enabled  them  for  the  nrst  time  to  unite  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  [4]. 

TaMng  up  his  quarters  "  in  the  old  Dutch  factory  *'  in  June  1842 
at  Ahmedabad,  Mr.  Allen  opened  a  school  and  established  daily 
prayers  in  Guzerattee  with  a  few  native  Christians.  At  that  time 
Ahmedabad  contained  120,000  inhabitants,  three-fifths  being  Mahom* 
medans,  the  remainder  Hindus,  with  a  few  Parsees  and  Portuguese. 
The  people  were  ''most  depraved" — *'a  fierce,  vindictive  race,  all 
carrying  arms,''  '*  without  natural  afifections,  implacable,  unmerciful"  ; 
hundreds  in  the  city  being  ready  "  to  murder  any  one  •  •  •  for  five 
rupees,  if  they  saw  a  fur  chance  of  escape  *'  [5]. 

The  force  opposed  to  the  Missionaries  however  ''  was  not  so  much 
a  directly  hostile  one,  as  indifference  and  sluggishness."  They  had 
only  to  stop  a  moment  before  a  shrine  or  temple  and  immediately  they 
had  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  In  general  also  an  assent  was 
given  to  the  teaching ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  was  not  easily 
changed. 

**  The  chief  feature  of  the  Hindu  mind/*  said  Mr.  Allen,  "  is  stagnation ;  his 
general  answer  to  any  improvement  is,  My  father  did  it  thus,  and  my  grandfather, 
and  why  should  not  I  ?  And  this  pervades  everything ;  so  that  any  domestic 
improvements  one  attempts  to  introduce,  are  speedily  destroyed  by  the  servants,  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  learning  their  use  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  men 
will  stand  in  the  sun,  holding  one  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  dried,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  if  you  suggest  the  very  obvious  improve- 
ment of  another  stake  for  the  other  end,  they  will  tell  you  only  that  it  is  not  the 
custom"  [6]. 

There  was  however  ''  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  Hin- 
doos and  Parsees '' ;  education  was  *'  very  general,*'  and  the  Mission 
School  (conducted  in  English)  was  well  attended,  little  or  no  objection 
being  made  to  Christian  teaching.  "No  books  ...  no  dictionary, 
and  no  good  grammar  "  existed  in  Guzerattee,  and  while  the  Parsees 
were  raising  a  fund  for  translations  from  standard  English  works 
into  that  language  (for  which  purpose  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  of 
Bombay  gave  **  £80,000  **),  the  Morning  and  Evemng  Prayers,  with 
the  Office  of  Baptism,  translated  into  Guzerattee,  were  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  John  Vaupel  of  Bombay  and  printed  towards 
the  end  of  1842  [7]. 

During  the  years  1842-4  eleven  persons  were  baptized,  three  of 
them  being  the  principal  members  of  a  body  of  natives  at  Deesa  who 
had  renounced  idolatry  and  been  accustomed  for  some  time  to  meet 
in  the  evenings  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  con- 
versation. They  were  men  of  high  caste,  of  respectable  station  and 
character,  and  well  informed  [8]. 

While  visiting  Deesa  in  1844  Mr.  Allen  was  attacked  at  night  by 
a  gang  of  thieves,  his  escort  was  cut  down,  his  bullock-cart  rifled  of 
everything,  and  as  he  alighted  a  Bheel  struck  at  him  with  a  sword, 
but  he  escaped  almost  naked  into  the  jungle,  whence,  after  hiding  in 
a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  he  made  his  way  to  a  village,  but  for 
twenty-six  hours  he  "  could  obtain  nothing  to  eat "  [9]. 

At  the  close  of  1844  nine  natives  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay  [10]. 

About  this  time  the  S.P.G.  undertook  the  support  of  a  school  at 
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Surai,  received  from  the  Bombay  Edacation  Society  and  placed  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Bev.  G.  Mobbison  [11]. 

Mr.  Allen's  work  among  the  natives  was,  he  said,  ''much  inter- 
rupted "  by  his  having  to  perform  two  English  Services  on  Sundays 
*'  at  places  four  miles  apart*'  [12],  and  in  1845  the  Mission  "  sustained 
a  great  loss  '*  by  his  appointment  to  a  chaplaincy.  The  Bev. 
G.  W.  PiEBiTZ  succeeded  him  in  1847,  but  in  the  next  year  his 
colleague,  the  Bev.  W.  Dabby,  was  moved  to  Bombay  to  fill  a  tem- 
porary vacancy.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  return,  but  he  declined 
to  do  so  ;  and  Mr.  Pieritz  having  confessed  the  little  he  was  doing,  or 
could  hope  to  do  unless  the  Mission  was  greatly  strengthened,  the 
Society  resolved  in  18Q1  to  suspend  its  operations  at  Ahmedabad, 
being  *'  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  concentrating  its  Missionary  force, 
and  not  establishing  a  Mission  at  all,  unless  it  can  be  established 
in  strength,  and  vigorously  supported  "  [18]. 

The  Mission  was  not  renewed. 

References  (Qazerat).— {1]  C.D.C.  Report,  1829-80,  pp.  30-26 ;  do.,  1880-1,  pp.  1,  2 ; 
R  1834-6,  pp.  189-90;  M.H.  No.  11,  p.  4.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  44,  pp.  280,  276,  802,  416-17 ;  M.H. 
No.  11,  pp.  6,  15-17 ;  R.  1884-6,  pp.  189-90 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  89-92 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  69-72 ;  R. 
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pp.  60,  62,  64  ;  M.H.  No.  11,  p.  19.    [8]  R.  1848,  p.  68 ;  Q.P.,  Oct.  1844,  pp.  18-16 ;  R. 
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R.  1849,"  pp.'  ISiO-l ;  R.  1860,  p.  76  ;  ^R.  1851,  p.'  68. 

(m.)  MISSIOBTS  OBT  THE  OEEAT  INDIA  PEHINSTTLAB  AHD 
BOMBAT  AND  BAEODA  EAILWAT8,  1863-76. 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  the  city  of  Bombay  the  Society's  Mis- 
sionaries undertook  in  1868  a  Mission  among  the  European  labourers 
engaged  on  the  Great  India  Peninsular  Company's  Bailway,  whose 
lives  furnished  native  heathens  with  a  strong  argument  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  object  of  the  Mission  was  not  merely  to  remove  this 
stumbling-block,  but  to  make  of  those  who  once  were  hinderers  useful 
helpers  in  the  Missionary  cause,  and  that  this  was  effected  in  some 
instances  was  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Bev.  C.  Kibk  in  1863 : — 

**  In  onr  railway  work  we  have  continnally  endeavoured  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  those  to  whom  we  minister :  you  are  sent  here  by  God  for  the  very  purpose 
of  bringing  in  the  heathens  around  you  into  the  Church,  and  so  by  Christ  to  save 
much  people  alive.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  uneducated  navvies  have  responded 
to  this ;  one  has  bought  Bibles  for  his  time-keeper,  and  given  tracts  to  his  cook ; 
another  has  read  the  Bible  every  night  to  some  six  or  seven  of  those  whom  he 
employs ;  a  third  has  talked  to  his  Brahmin  assistant  in  a  conmion-sense  way  on 
the  foUy  of  idol  worship ;  and  a  fourth  has  brought  his  servant  to  us  as  likely  to 
be  a  learner.  The  Railway  Mission  has,  indeed,  been  tlie  success  of  the  past  year ; 
and  if  it  be  systematically  worked  on  the  principle  of  making  those  who  are 
already  Christians  practically  earnest  Missionaries,  labouring  along  with  the 
ordained  minister,  it  has  many  promises  of  doing  real  and  lasting  good  *'  [1]. 

The  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  in  this  direction  were  supported  by 
the  Societv,  which,  in  response  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  the  members  of  Council,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  various  professions  in  the  city,  und^t^n^^ 
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in  1864  to  assist  in  supplying  the  ministrations  of  religion  to  English 
settlers  of  the  humbler  cfass  in  India  [2]. 

The  result  was  the  initiation  of  a  regular  system  of  pastoral  super- 
vision over  the  two  railways  by  the  Society's  Missionaries,  and  the 
calling  into  existence  of  the  Bombay  **  Additional  Clergy  Society,"'' 
by  whose  efforts  and  those  of  Government  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
sustained,  Chaplains  being  stationed  at  Egutpoora,  Pareill,  Budnaira, 
and  Eotri,  and  in  some  instances  churches  were  erected.  The  Society'^ 
connection  with  this  work  continued  up  to  1876  [8]. 

lieferehces  (Missions  on  the  G.I.P.  and  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railways). — [1]  R.  1863-4^ 
pp.  117-18.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  11, 18,  14  ;  M.F.  1864,  pp.  124-7,  160  ;  R  1864,  pp.  133-8. 
[3]  R.  1864,  pp.  181-8 ;  R.  1865,  p.  134  ;  R.  1866,  pp.  143-6 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  120-1 ;  R.  186»» 
p.  114  ;  R.  1870,  p.  95 ;  R.  1872,  p.  78. 


(IV.)  POONA,  1868-87. 

Poona  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of  the  Mahratta  country.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  army  in  Western  India,  and  amone  the  cities  in  the  Presidency  is  inferior 
in  importance  only  to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  70  miles  [1]. 

It  was  in  Poona  in  1821-2  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Persian  by  the  Bey.  T.  Robinson  was  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Robinson  was  then  a  Chaplain  there, 
and  during  a  visit  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  assisted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  which  was  completed  at  Bishop's  College,  Csdcutta,  of 
which  the  latter  was  Principal  [2], 

From  lack  of  funds  the  Society  was  unable  to  station  a  Mission 
among  the  Indo-British  at  Poona  in  1844  as  urged  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay  [8],  but  in  1868  its  Tamil  Missionary  at  Bombay,  the  Bev. 
J.  St.  Diago,  began  a  Mission  among  his  countrymen  at  Poona  [4J. 
With  this  exception  the  operations  of  the  Society  at  that  time  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  city  of  Bombay  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  impressed  by  this  fact  Bishop  Douglas  [L.,  Nov.  6, 
1869]  urged  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  Mission-stations  in 
the  Mahratta  country,  beginning  with  Poona  and  Eolapur.  The  Mah- 
rattas  he  regarded  as  *'  among  the  finest  of  the  races  of  India,*'  and  the 
climate  of  their  table-land  as  '*  about  the  best  in  India  "  exclusive 
of  the  high  mountain  ranges.  In  the  ancient  city  of  Poona  important 
schools  were  '*  rearing  a  great  multitude  of  men  who  are  almost  as 
familiar  with  English  as  with  their  native  tongue,"  European  thought 
was  permeating  society,  and  there  needed  but  the  Christian  Church  to 
step  in,  '*  in  order  that  the  civihzation  of  the  West  may  have  inserted 
in  it  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  "  [5]. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  the  Society  set  apart  £8,000  for  Marathi 
Missions,  and  proposed  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  devoted  to 
Poona,  but  the  Diocesan  Committee  preferred  to  divide  it  among 
several  stations.  Eolapore  (in  1870)  was  the  first  to  benefit  by  the 
scheme  [6]  [see  p.  578],  and  in  1873  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Babkbr  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Gadney  were  stationed  at  Poona.  In  the  meantime  work 
had  been  carried  on  in  Poona  by  native  agents  under  the  sapenrision  of 
the  Chaplains  (the  Revs.  S.  Stead  and  W.  Clabk)  and  the  Bev. 
J.  St,  Diago.  Baptisms  were  annually  reported,  and  by  1872  the  iiatiy» 
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Christians  numbered  145  and  were  being  regularly  ministered  to  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  [7]. 

Bishop  Douglas,  who  in  1871  objected  to  the  C.M.S.  proposal  to 
open  work  at  Poona  because  the  S.P.G.  was  already  there  and  likely 
to  occupy  it  in  force,  wrote  in  May  1872: — 

"  The  work  there  is  in  a  most  promising  condition  .  .  the  field  is  really 
whitening  for  what  may  be  a  great  harvest.  ...  I  confirmed  more  than  twenty  in 
November  and  nearly  forty  in  March.  ...  A  whole  clan  of  aborigines  living 
about  fonr  miles  from  Poona  .  .  .  were  ready  to  become  Christians.  ...  I  went 
myself  to  see  them  .  .  .  they  number  200  to  300.  .  .  .  They  all  came  round  me 
and  said  they  would  do  whatever  I  told  them  "  [8]. 

It  should  be  added  however  that  of  94  accessions  in  1871,  20  were 
from  Roman  Catholic  and  50  from  Dissenting  communities  [9],  and 
that  in  1873  the  supervision  of  the  native  Church  appeared  to  occasion 
some  difficulty,  composed  as  it  was  chiefly  of  very  poor  people,  some  of 
whom  by  immoral  conduct  had  *'  given  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
stem  discipline  "  [10]. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  two  European  Missionaries  were 
transferred  to  other  stations,  and  the  work  came  again  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  S.  Stead,  the  Rev.  J.  St.  Diago  continuing 
his  assistance  with  great  benefit  to  the  Mission  among  the  Tamils  and 
Telugua  [11]. 

In  1877  the  Rev.  B.  Dulley  took  charge  of  the  Mission,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  Society  (which  voted  £850  for  the  purpose  in  1877-79) 
a  branch  of  the  Wantage  Sisterhood  was  established.  In  1878  a. 
Theological  Training  College  was  opened  with  the  help  of  the 
S.P.C.K.  [12];  and  Orphanages  for  boys  and  girls  (the  latter  by^ 
the  Sisters),  in  which  children  (some  from  Ahmednagar)  were  re- 
ceived and  trained  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  book« 
learning  [18]. 

The  opening  of  an  hospital  under  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Lord  in  1881  did 
much  to  break  down  prejudice  and  make  the  people  friends  [14]. 

During  his  stay  at  Poona  Mr.  Lord  found  time  not  only  to  assist  in 
the  Tamil  and  Marathi  work,  but  also  to  engage  in  frequent  discussions  . 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  city,  of  whom  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  Bagdad  Jews,  and  a  community  (200)  of  "Beni  Israel,'*- 
an  interesting  though  not  so  intellectual  a  people  as  the  ordinary 
Jews  [15]. 

In  1886  Mr.  Lord  reported : — 

"In  all  respects  work  is  growing  and  religion,  I  trust,  becoming  deeper  in  thd 
Tamil  congregation.  The  people  are  particular  about  their  private  and  family 
devotions.  They  all  have  the  Bible,  and  most  of  them  read  it  daily.  Drink  has 
oondderably  decreased  daring  the  last  year  or  two.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  this  part 
of  the  Blission,  and  I  think  a  Church  Ck)uncil,  which  is  receiving  my  attention 
may  be  found  to  strengthen  it "  [16].  ^ 

a 

^  After  this  statement  from  the  Missionary  in  charge  it  was  8ur> 
prising  to  hear  from  the  Bombay  Diocesan  Committee  in  the  next  year 
that  "  the  circumstances  of  the  Tamil  Christians  had  long  made  some 
of  the  Society's  most  earnest  supporters,  notably  Archdeacon  Steady 
feel  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  less  promising  field  for  its  exertions.*^ 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  put  forth  for  abandoning  Pooi\ab  ^\»  ^  Mvov^ 
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when  inadequacy  of  resources  necessitated  concentration  of  the  forces 
of  the  Society.  The  other  reasons  assigned  were  that  the  Society  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  [the  Cowley  Fathers],  and  in  connection 
with  it  the  Wantage  Sisterhood  [which  the  S.P.G.  had  assisted, 
see  p.  577],  had  a  strong  Mission  in  Poona ;  that  the  C.M.S.  had  long 
decided  on  transferring  thither  the  headquarters  of  its  Junar  Mission, 
that  the  S.P.G.  had  sunk  no  money  in  buildings  in  Poona,  which  was 
perhaps  the  station  where  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  time  and 
strength  of  its  staff  had  been  expended.  On  these  grounds  (con- 
centration being  imperative),  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Lord  was  removed 
(by  Bishop  Mylne)  to  Ahmednagar  in  October  1887,  "  and  the 
various  works  of  the  Society  in  Poona  were  handed  over  to  the 
C.M.S."  [17]. 

In  consenting  to  Mr.  Lord's  removal,  which  they  did  reluctantly, 
And  on  condition  that  the  Bishop  was  able  to  make  provision  for  his 
flock,  the  Home  Committee  stated  that  they  looked  forward  "  to 
the  Society's  future  working  of  the  Poona  Mission  in  increased 
strength"  [18]. 

Up  to  the  present  however  the  Society  has  taken  no  action  in 
that  direction. 

References  (Poona).— [1]  M.F.  1870,  pp.  84,  38.  [2]  R.  1822,  pp.  198-4 ;  R  1825, 
p.  167 :  see  also  p.  810  of  this  book.  [3]  R.  1844,  p.  88.  [4]  R.  1868,  p.  95 ;  R.  1869, 
p.  118.  [6]  R.  1860,  p.  114 ;  M.F.  1870,  pp.  84-40 ;  R.  1888,  p.  66.  [6]  Jo.,  V.  60,  p.  418 ;  R. 
1870,  p.  96.  [7]  R.  1870,  p.  95 ;  R.  1871,  pp.  116-17 ;  R.  1872,  p.  79 ;  R.  1878,  p.  80.  [8J 
I  MSS.,  V.  2,  pp.  238-4.  [9]  Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1871,  p.  48.  [10]  R.  1878. 
p.  82.  [11]  R.  1874,  p.  86.  R.  1875,  p.  36  ;  Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1874,  pp.  7,  9, 
10 ;  do.,  1875,  pp.  11,  89,  40 ;  do.,  1876,  pp.  9,  10.  [12]  Jo.,  V.  58,  pp.  68,  60 ;  Applioations 
Committee  Report,  1879,  p.  27 ;  M.F.  1877,  pp.  401-8 ;  R.  1877,  p.  80 ;  Bombay  Com- 
mittee's Report,  1878,  pp.  5, 11,  82-8.  [13]  R.  1878,  p.  87  ;  Bombay  Committee's  Report, 
1878,  p.  82 ;  [14]  M.F.  1882,  pp.  115-16  ;  R.  1884,  p.  42.  [15]  M.F.  1882,  p.  115  ;  R,  1884, 
pp.  41-2 ;  R.  1885,  p.  61.  [16]  R.  1886,  p.  49.  [17]  Bombay  Committee's  Report, 
188^7,  pp.  7,  8.  [18]  Stonding  Committee  Book,  V.  44,  pp.  16,  66,  69 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  8, 
pp.  188-4  ;  do.,  V.  4,  p.  448  ;  R.  1887,  p.  47. 


(V.)  KOEAPOEE,  1870-92. 

Eolapore  is  a  fertile  and  densely  populated  native  State  in  the 
Mahratta  country.  Its  capital—also  named  Eolapore*— was  com- 
mended to  the  Society  by  Bishop  Douglas  in  1869  as  ''presenting 
a  vei7  favourable  site  for  missionary  operations,'*  from  the  fact 
that  its  climate  is  "  very  cool,"  that  it  is  "  the  seat  of  very  strong 
Brahminical  influence,  being  one  of  the  most  sacred  cities  of  India,*' 
and  that  its  young  Bajah  (at  that  time)  though  not  disposed  to  become 
a  Christian,  yet  spoke  the  English  language  and  was  "  fiavoorablo 
to  the  diflfusion  of  English  influence,"  and  during  his  minority  (under 
the  administration  of  the  political  agent)  training  schools  and  other 
like  agencies  were  being  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Though  the  Society  had  desired  priority  for  Poona,  its  first  Minon 
established  under  the  Bishop's  scheme  [se^  p.  576]  was  located  at 
Eolapore  [1]. 

In  July  1870  a  good  beginning  was  made  by  the  Eev.  J.  Tati.ob^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Daji  Pandubano  (a  eonverted 
Brahmin)  and  the  Bev.  T.  Williams.     Both  in  the  city  and  in  th^ 
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neighbouring  villages  the  natives  gave  them  a  cheering  reception, 
listening  attentively  to  their  preaching.  In  May  1871  the  first 
accession  from  heathenism  took  place  in  the  baptism  of  an  orphan 
girl  from  the  Miraj  State,  to  which  the  Missionaries  extended  their 
visits ;  in  1872  there  were  16  baptisms  [2],  and  in  1873  the 
Mission  was  reported  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  and  about  Kola- 
pore  [8].  Some  of  the  converts  had  however  to  encounter  much 
persecution  [4]. 

A  monthly  Anglo-vernacular  newspaper,  begun  in  1872  by  Mr* 
Taylor,  was  taken  in  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  Brahmins  in 
the  city,  but  the  village  work  (to  which  Mr.  Williams  devoted 
much  attention)  was  at  this  time  "  the  most  hopeful  feature  "  in  the 
Mission  [5]. 

In  spite  of  failing  health  Mr.  Taylor*s  zealous  labours  continued 
unabated,  and  in  1874,  when  he  was  left  to  carry  on  the  work  alone 
for  a  time,  the  number  of  accessions  exceeded  that  of  any  previou&r 
year  [6]. 

In  1875,  when  forty  converts  were  confirmed,  the  Bishop  of  Bombay 
found  two  excellent  catechists  at  work.  One  was  a  Brahmin  who  had 
resigned  employment  under  Government  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  i 
the  other,  a  Mahommedan  by  origin,  was  engaged  at  Miraj  (80  miles 
distant). 

Mr.  Taylor's  health  now  broke  down  imder  the  strain  of  working 
single-handed  where  a  body  of  Missionaries  was  needed,  but  after 
a  snort  visit  to  England  he  returned  [7] ;  and  in  1877  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay  reported 

**  thfti  the  work  at  the  Kolhapur  Mission  is  thoroughly  real  and  solid.  .  .  • 
Catechists  admirable.  .  .  .  More  persons  have  been  baptized  in  the  last  year  than 
in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  Mission.  The  work  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  spreads  among  the  natives  themselves,  one  bringing  another  to  Holy 
Baptism.  .  .  .  Many  more  workers  wanted.  About  forty  natives  were  confirmed, 
though  Mr.  Taylor  was  particular  in  not  bringing  forward  any  who  were  not 
thoroughly  prepared." 

Among  the  latest  converts  was  an  old  idol  priest  who  had  held 
out  five  years.  At  his  baptism  he  was  named  *'Dwajaya,"  or  the 
*' Victory  of  God,"  and  as  many  of  his  caste  had  looked  upon  him  as 
a  sort  of  Simon  Magus,  it  was  hoped  he  would  now  influence  many  of 
them  for  good  [8]. 

Having  now  the  assistance  of  three  clergymen  Mr.  Taylor  was 
enabled  to  undertake  extensive  preaching  tours,  but  the  staff  was  soon 
again  weakened,  and  in  1882  ho  was  transferred  permanently  to 
Ahmednagar  [9]. 

Hopeful  progress  however  continued  to  be  made  [9a]. 

In  1888  the  Bishop  Douglas  Memorial  Church  was  opened*  for  the 
nse  of  the  Mission  Station,  the  Regent  of  Eolapore  contributing  Rs.500  to 
the  building  and  the  Kolapore  State  Rs.5,2d8  for  the  Church  compound 
waJl  and  peon's  house  [10].  Under  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Priestly,  an 
Industrial  Institution  has  achieved  great  success.    It  not  only  afitords 

*  The  Society  undertook  half  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  charch,  hut  owing  to  the 
lack  of  a  tnfBcient  guarantee  for  the  remainder  the  consecration  of  tho  bailcUn^  vt%]a 
delayed  [10a]. 
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work  to  the  converts,  enabling  them  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, but  in  1801,  through  the  profits  of  the  Mission  Press,  it  enabled 
a  valuable  contribution  to  be  made  towards  the  support  of  the  Missions 
generally  in  the  Diocese  [11]. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  among  the  Jews,  ''  the  common 
people "  in  the  district  hear  the  Missionaries  *'  gladly,*'  the  chief 
opposition  coming  from  the  Brahmans  [12]. 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  97 ;  Communicants,  89  ;  Catechumens,  8  ;  Schools,  8  ; 
Scholars,  18  ;  Clergy,  1 ;  Lay  A£entB,  5. 

Beferences  (Kolapore),— [1]  M.F.  1870,  pp.  84-40 ;  R.  1870,  p.  96.  [2]  R.  1870,  p.  96  ; 
Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1871,  pp.  6,  7,  27-42 ;  R.  1871,  pp.  115-16 ;  R.  1872,  p.  78. 
[8]  R.  1878,  p.  81.  [4]  R.  1872,  pp.  78-9.  [5]  R.  1872,  pp.  7S-9 ;  Bombay  Committee's 
Report,  1872,  p.  28.  [6]  R.  1878,  p.  80 ;  R.  1874,  p.  85.  [7]  R.  1875,  p.  86.  [8]  M.F. 
1877,  pp.  408-4.  [0]  R.  1877,  p.  80 ;  R.  1878,  p.  87.  [Oa]  R.  1881,  p.  60 ;  R.  1888,  p.  47; 
R.  1888,  p.  61.    [10]  Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1882,  p.  28  ;  do.,  1888,  pp.  6,  8, 18,  38. 

gOa]  Do.  1884-5,  p.  11.    [11]  Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1888,  p.  9 ;  do.,  1884-5,  p.  11 ; 
.  1889,  p.  67  ;  R.  1891,  pp.  66-7.     [12]  R.  1888,  p.  61. 


(VI.)  AHHEDBTAOAE,  1871-92. 

Ahmednagar  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Western  India.  It  stands  on  ft 
table-land,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  75  miles  north  of  Poona  and  SOD  miles 
from  Bombay.  After  being  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Mahommedan  kingdom  for  150 
years  (1487-1687),  it  became  subject  to  the  Moghul  Emperor  of  Delhi  tiU  about  1797, 
when  it  was  assigned  to  a  chief  named  Sindia.  In  1808  it  was  captured  by  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  after  a  siege  of  two  days,  and  it  has  since 
belonged  to  England.  Outside  its  fort,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  India,  is  shown 
A  tree  under  which  the  Duke  wrote  his  despatches  after  the  battle.  Happily  those 
days  of  war  and  bloodshed  are  over,  and  Ahmednagar  is  now  famous  as  the  centie  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  Mission  in  Western  India.  The  district  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Wales,  and  its  population  consists  of  about  half  a  million  of  Hindus  of  all 
castes,  from  the  Brahmans,  who  think  themselves  the  highest  and  holiest,  to  the  Bfahars 
and  Mangs,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  low,  but  who  have  been  the 
first  to  throw  away  their  manifold  idols  and  show  a  desire  to  embrace  the  one  troa 
Ood[l]. 

As  a  step  towards  carrying  out  the  Bishop  of  Bombay's  scheme  of 
1869  for  a  chain  of  Marathi  Mission  Stations  [see  p.  576],  a  Catechist 
was  set  to  work  at  Ahmednagar  in  1871  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Chaplain,  the  Bev.  —  Bagnell.  The  establishment  of  thifl 
Mission  drew  forth  attacks  '*  from  unexpected  quarters  ** — from  per- 
sons who  regarded  it  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  into  a  field  long 
occupied  by  the  American  Independents.  In  justification  of  his  action 
Bishop  Douglas,  while  fully  recognising  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Independent  Missionaries,  said : — 

**  We,  as  a  Church,  have  our  own  duties  to  the  heathen,  and  oar  own  responai- 
bilities — responsibilities  from  which  nothing  can  deliver  us— duties  for  which,  God 
and  our  own  consciences  will  call  us  to  account.  .  .  . 

"  A  pretty  Church,  indeed  should  we  be,  if  we  agreed  to  do  oar  beat  and 
hardest  work  by  deputing  it  to  those  who  have  separated  from  as.  .  .  .  Already, 
we  have  had  quite  enough  of  delegation  in  another  form.  It  is  one  great  reaaoii 
for  our  humiliation  as  a  Church  that  we  should  often  have  been  driven  to  look  in 
other  lands  for  Missionary  clergy,  because  oar  own  coantrymen  could  not  be 
found  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

*'  I  say  then  that  we  could  not  delegate  this  work  to  any  one  without  forfeit* 
ing  oar  character  and  life  as  a  Church  **  [2]. 
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As  Mr.  Bagnell*s  ignorance  of  the  vemacnlar  and  the  claims  of  hifr 
duties  as  Chaplain  prevented  his  giving  safiicient  supervision,  the 
Rev.  T.  Williams  was  transferred  from  Kolapore.  Applications  for 
baptism  had  been  continually  received  from  various  villages — particu- 
larly from  people  at  Toka,  Undeergao  and  Pudergao  ;  but  owing  to  his 
unacquaintance  with  their  language,  Mr.  Bagnell  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  baptize  only  a  man  with  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  these  with 
three  teachers  constituted  the  Mission  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams' 
arrival  at  Ahmednagar,  viz.  on  January  9, 1873.  A  few  weeks*  itinera- 
tion in  the  neighbouring  villages  proved  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
the  step ;  66  converts  were  soon  baptized  by  him  (nearly  one-half 
at  Toka),  and  thus  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  was  laid 
in  the  district. 

Sickness  drove  Mr.  Williams  to  Bombay ;  but  returning  after  a 
short  stay  he  found  matters  going  on  in  an  encouraging  way,  although 
the  newly-made  Christians  had  been  persecuted.  In  several  of  the  out- 
lying villages  native  catechists  and  schoolmasters  were  now  stationed  ; 
while  a  catechist  and  schoolmaster  remained  at  Nuggar  under  Mr. 
Williams,  who  by  periodical  visits  exercised  a  careful  supervision  of 
the  whole  Mission. 

In  October  every  circle  of  villages  was  visited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay  in  company  with  Mr.  Williams,  when  20  were  baptized  and 
77  confirmed;  the  addresses  of  the  Bishop,  delivered  at  various 
places,  leaving  an  impression  upon  the  hsteners  not  easily  to  be  eradi- 
cated [8]. 

In  July  1874  Mr.  Williams  had  to  take  sick-leave  to  England. 
The  work,  which  he  had  extended  nearly  100  miles  east  and  west  and 
50  miles  north  and  south,  was  carried  on  with  vigour  by  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Barker  ;  but  the  pastoral  oversight  of  Christians 
residing  in  84  villages,  scattered  over  a  district  covering  1,500  square 
miles,  was  a  labour  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  [4,  5,  6]. 

The  Mahars  occupy  **  a  kind  of  Gibeonite  position  **  in  relation  to 
the  Hindu  population,  and  have  parts  of  the  towns  and  villages  set 
spart  for  their  separate  uses.  Caste  has  a  comparatively  loose  hold 
upon  them,  and  they  listen  readily  to  the  Gospel.  Considering  out  of 
^hat  ''  degradation  "  the  converts  had  been  brought,  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay  stated  in  1875  that  he  had  been 

"  often  surprised  to  see  what  vigour  and  intelligence  they  show,  how  rapidly  they 
advance  in  refinement,  and  what  proof  some  among  them  give  of  sound  and  solid 
qualities.  In  the  Ahmednuggur  district  I  have  confirmed  nearly  200  Mahars 
vithin  fifteen  months.  These  represent  the  superintending  work  of  only  one 
Soropean  Missionary ;  and,  as  converts  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100  a  year,  through  the  efforts  of  one  overworked  man,  what  might  we  not  hope 
for  if  we  had  three  or  four  men  ?  *'  [7]. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Barker  to  Kolapore  in  1877, 
Ahmednagar  was  temporarily  left  without  an  ordained  Missionary ; 
«nd  in  February  1878  **  the  Roman  Vicar  Apostolic  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Mission  "  and  tried  "  to  sweep  "  the  converts,  numbering  500, 
**en  masse  into  the  Roman  fold."  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
two  catechists  and  16  other  agents  whom  he  had  seduced,  he  «\xc^^q^^ 
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in  baptizing  150  catechamens  vrho  were  led  by  the  disloyal  agents  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Bombay.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  of  Kolapore  was  hurriedly  sent  to  Ahmednagar, 
which  he  reached  on  March  2,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  faithful.  Though 
**  one  against  many,"  Mr.  Taylor  soon  arrested  the  spread  of  the  de- 
fection, won  back  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  been  misguided 
and  deceived,  and  who  were  "  indignant  at  having  been  imposed  upon.** 
More  than  this,  he  found  that  there  were  numbers  of  the  people  **  ripe 
for  Christianity,  and  only  waiting  for  some  one  to  gather  them  into  the 
Church."  They  had  long  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  different 
Missionaries,*  and  their  faith  in  Hinduism  had  been  shaken.  They 
had  also  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  town  of  Ahmednagar,  and  Poena, 
Bombay,  Nasick  and  Aiirangabad,  where  they  had  seen  and  heard 
more  of  Christianity.  Many  of  their  relatives  had  there  embraced  the 
Faith  of  Christ,  and  returning  had  told  them  about  Him.  Hence  they 
too  had  come  to  speak  of  Him  with  respect  and  formed  a  desire  to  be 
His. 

From  places  40  to  GO  miles  distant  they  met  Mr.  Taylor  by  the 
way  and  invited  him  to  their  villages.  Begging  for  teachers  and  ex- 
pressing a  determination  to  be  Christians,  they  gave  in  their  names  as 
candidates  b^  hundreds  and  fifties.  It  was  they  who  in  their  eagerness 
to  be  Christians  were  mfluenced  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  in 
danger  of  drifting  into  Roman  Cathohcism  if  not  rescued.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  that  by  the  end  of  1878  Mr.  Taylor  had  baptized 
1,927  (of  whom  902  were  adults)  and  1,500  were  under  instruction. 
These  people  lived  in  1G2  villages,  and  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Mahar 
and  Mang  castes. 

The  Bishop  of  Bombay,  who  was  **  well  satisfied  that  these  bap- 
tisms represent  really  solid  results  of  Christian  teaching,"  stated  that 
'*  No  opening  on  such  a  scale  as  this  hxis  ever  before  been  presented  to 
Christianity  in  Western  Indian'  and  the  Society  readily  responded  to 
his  appeal  for  the  means  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  to  follow  up  the 
work  on  a  large  scale  [9]. 

During  his  stay  in  1878  Mr.  Taylor  received  effective  assistance 
from  Mr.  C.  Kino,  Dr.  Machellar,  and  the  Rev.  N.  Gobeh  [10],  and  in 
1879  the  Rev.  T.  Williams  resumed  charge  of  the  work,  being  now 
supported  by  two  clergymen,  the  Revs.  H.  Lateward  and  P.  A.  Ellis, 
and  Mr.  Kino,  who  after  several  years*  voluntary  lay  help  became 
(in  1881)   an  ordained  Missionary  [11]. 

Special  attention  was  now  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
native  agents,  who  were  **  mostly  very  ignorant,'*  and  to  supplement 
the  oral  instruction  given  to  them  and  to  the  converts  Mr.  Williams 
started  a  periodical  in  Marathi  entitled  '*  the  Pra^a^Ata,  or  enlighi- 
ener"  [12]. 

As  the  message  was  spread  the  work  continued  to  develop,  but  in 
1880,  just  as  success  demanded  further  efifort,  it  became  necessary  on 
financial  grounds  to  reduce  the  number  of  native  agents,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  number  of  converts— 3,000— had  fallen  to  2,660  in  1882. 
Still  the  work  was  as  '*  full  of  promise  and  interest  as  ever/'  and  in 

•  First  of  all  by  American  Presbyterians,  and  more  reoenUy  by  C.M.S.  and  8J?.G. 
Jfiflflionaries  [8]. 
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one  instance  Mr.  Williams  "felt  obliged *' to  advise  some  inqnirers 
"  to  apply  to  the  American  Mission  "  because  of  his  inability  to  provide 
for  their  instruction  [18]. 

Meanwhile  an  incident  had  occurred  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  advance  of  Christianity,  in  at  least  Western  India.  The  bulk  of 
the  converts  were  Mahars,  who  have  strong  caste  prejudices  with 
regard  to  the  castes  inferior  to  them,  and  when  in  1870  a  Mang 
orphan  was  received  into  the  school  the  Mahar  boys  (on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  baptized)  refused  to  eat  with  him.  As  one  by  one  dechned 
they  were  sent  away,  until  after  thirteen  had  been  thus  dismissed,  the 
remainder  consented,  and  the  thirteen  were  afterwards  at  their  own 
request  re-admitted.  Some  time  before  this  the  American  Mission 
gave  in  under  a  similar  trial,  and  in  consequence  their  converts  were 
(in  1879)  almost  all  Mahars,  and  caste  feeling  was  rampant  among 
them,  and  doing  serious  mischief.  The  same  thing  at  that  time 
marked  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  Aurungabad  Mission.  Christianity 
having  "  begun  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Mahar  religion  and  to  be 
wholly  appropriated  by  them,"  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries  made  a  stand, 
being  prepared  *'  to  empty  the  school  rather  than  yield  on  a  point  so 
essential  to  Christianity." 

By  this  step  a  decided  advance  was  made  towards  saving  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  from  countenancing  caste,  but  also  from  being 
regarded  as  itself  a  caste,  *'  a  danger  not  so  manifest,  perhaps,  but 
many  times  more  fatal."  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  con- 
verts in  the  Mission  were  Mahars  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
mission of  higher  as  well  as  lower  castes  [14];  but  in  spite  of  the 
common  idea  that  "  to  become  a  Christian  is  to  become  something 
very  like  a  Mahar,"  it  was  reported  in  1882  that  "not  only  is  it  the 
low  castes  which  seem  so  specially  drawn  to  Christianity  just  now,  but 
it  is  the  higher  ones,  and  even  tiie  Brahmans,  who  see  their  religion 
is  worn  out,  and  are  tired  of  performing  their  irksome  and  useless 
remedies  "  [16]. 

In  the  previous  year,  moved  by  what  was  then  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence,  the  sight  of  Mahar  boys  sitting  outside  a  Government  village 
school  "peering  and  learning  all  they  could  by  hearing  what  the 
master  said  to  the  boys  within"  (the  higher  castes),  Mr.  Willianis 
made  it  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  the  Brahmans  from  their 
great  caste  Law  Book  itself  that  there  is  "  not  now  a  true  Brahman 
to  be  found,"  and  "  that  of  all  the  castes  in  India,  there  is  none  .  .  • 
less  pure  by  descent  than  the  Brahman."  In  fact  the  lower  the  caste 
the  purer  it  is  as  regards  descent  [IG]. 

The  occupation  of  Sangamner  by  agents  of  the  S.P.G.  in  1874  and 
again  in  1878  (after  having  withdrawn  in  1876)  called  forth  protests 
from  the  C.M.S.  Missionaries  at  Nasick  and  Junar,  who  regarded  it  as 

Eart  of  their  field,  although  they  had  neither  occupied  nor  worked  it. 
a  1880  the  local  Committee  of  the  C.M.S  requested  the  S.P.G.  again 
to  withdraw  [17].  The  Home  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  considered  (February  8,  1881)  Sangamner  "  a 
very  suitable  meeting  point  for  the  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  Missions,  and 
that  there  need  be  no  bar  ...  to  their  co-operating  with  each  other 
in  evangelistic  work."  Wishing  therefore  "  the  two  Missions  to  work 
side  by  side  in  a  charitable  and  fraternal  eipirit,"  they  sougbi  ^  o^Ti^x- 
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ence  with  the  G.M.S.,  the  result  being  that  the  following  concordat 
was  adopted  by  both  Societies  in  March  and  approved  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bombay  in  May  1881 : — 

*'That  as  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  at  present  existing  at 
Sangamner,  the  S.P.O.  will  direct  their  Missionaries  to  strictly  consider 
Sangamner  as  a  terminus,  and  to  offer  any  facility  in  their  power  to  agents  of 
the  C.M.S.  who  might  wish  to  occupy  or  visit  that  place  *'♦  [18]. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  at  a  conference  between  the  American 
Dissenting  Missionaries  and  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  and  the  S.P.G. 
Missionaries  at  Ahmednagar  in  January  1879,  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment was  made  as  to  a  boundary  between  these  two  Missions ;  on 
hearing  of  which  the  Society,  though  **  not  wishing  to  interfere  with 
the  independent  action  of  the  Bishop,''  replied  that  it  could  ''not 
pledge  itself  to  any  such  arrangement  '*  as  was  "  proposed  **  [19]. 

The  completion  of  a  new  church  at  Ahmednagar  in  1882  (con- 
secrated in  September  1888),  the  removal  of  Mr.  Williams  to  a 
new  sphere  of  work  [see  p.  624],  and  his  succession  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor  (in  1882),  marked  a  new  stage  of  progress  in  the  life  of  the 
Mission.  Mr.  Taylor  found  many  of  those  whom  he  baptized  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances  in  1878,  alive  and  faithful,  and  ready  to 
welcome  him. 

On  the  whole  he  was  **  much  pleased  "  with  the  work,  though  a 
number  of  his  old  converts  had  left  the  district  and  some  had  fallen 
back  from  various  causes,  chiefly  the  lack  of  agents.  The  Mangs, 
hitherto  excluded  by  the  Mahar  Christians,  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  become  Christians,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  receive 
many.  Special  efforts  were  also  directed  towards  the  Bheels,t  but  the 
aim  of  the  Missionaries  during  1882-8  was  to  look  after  the  large 
number  of  scattered  and  half-taught  converts  and  to  build  them  up  in 
the  Faith,  rather  than  to  extend  the  field  of  their  work.  Already  that 
field,  which  needed  fifteen  instead  of  five  Missionaries,  had  been  en- 
larged by  having  attached  to  it  (in  1882)  the  Mission  of  Mangalvedha, 
formerly  visited  from  Kolapore.  Pandharpur,  the  capital  of  Mangal- 
vedha, is  the  yearly  resort  of  hosts  of  Hindu  pilgrims,  and  wiiji  a 
view  to  making  it  the  centre  of  an  organised  Mission  the  Kev.  Narayan 
Vishnu  Athawale,  a  converted  Brahman,  was  transferred  there  from 
Kolapore  in  1882  [20]. 

Pressing  calls  from  other  parts  of  the  field  led  however  to  the 
partial  neglect  of  Pandharpur  during  the  next  three  years,  and  visiting 
the  district  in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  work  the  Rev.  J. 
Taylor  found  that  some  of  the  converts  had  fallen  away  and  would  not 
come  near  him,  while  others  were  "  positively  rude  **  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  coming  there.     Some  however  were  grateful  for  what 

*  The  Bisliop  of  Bombay,  who  at  first  (in  1880)  was  inclined  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  S.P.G.,  stated  after  a  visit  to  Sangamner  in  February  1881 :  "  Now  Uiat  I  have  seen 
it  no  pressure,  eith  3r  at  home  or  here,  would  induce  me  to  consent  to  its  being  per> 
manently  severed  from  the  Nagar  field  "  [18a]. 

t  Tlie  Bheels  are  *'  rather  timid  and  lawless,"  but  in  1890  two  bojrs  inflnenced  by 
the  Mission  began  a  rchool  at  Kadgao  **  on  their  own  aoconnt,"  and  did  "  wonderB  "  in  a 
short  time  with  (upi'.s  composed  of  all  castes  [aOa]. 
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had  been  done  and  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  instructed. 
Mr.  Taylor  took  with  him  a  few  native  agents  to  introduce  them  to  the 
people.  Work  in  the  district  is  peculiarly  trying  owing  to  cholera, 
which  rages  severely  during  the  annual  pilgrimages,  but  when  the 
native  catechists  reached  Pandharpur  and  saw  for  themselves  the  in- 
numerable devotees  visiting  the  city  daily,  they  were  emboldened  to 
desire  to  reside  there,  **  feeling  that  they  would  have  a  grand  opportunity 
of  conveying  the  Gospel  message  to  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
India  "[21]. 

The  Central  School  at  Ahmednagar  was  now  training  more  boys 
than  could  be  employed  as  Mission  agents,  and  experience  showed 
that  unless  the  Mission  could  give  them  work  they  would  either  try 
Dissenting  Missions  or  would  be  lost  to  Christianity  altogether.  In 
this  case  the  difiBculty  was  all  the  greater  because  the  outcast  Mahars 
(from  which  the  Christians  were  still  almost  entirely  drawn^  have  to 
live  outside  the  villages  and  perform  menial  tasks  for  the  villagers  in 
return  for  certain  doles  and  perquisites.  The  prospect  of  these  low- 
caste  Christians  obtaining  Government  or  railway  employment  was 
very  unfavourable  [22] ;  but  the  difficulty  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
overcome  by  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Institution,  which  from 
small  beginnings  in  1887  has  become  an  effective  handmaid  of  the 
Mission,  and  has  shown  how  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  Indian 
Missionary  work  may  be  solved  [28]. 

Revisiting  Ahmednagar  in  1886,  after  an  interv^al  of  seven  years, 
the  Metropolitan  of  India  was  of  opinion  that,  slow  as  progress  had 
necessarily  been,  there  was  every  cause  to  be  thankful  for  what  had 
been  effected.  But  "  looking  at  the  present  state  of  affairs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  we  should  like  the  native  Church  to  be  "  (said 
the  Bishop  of  Bombay),  "  there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  satisfied  with 
ourselves,  or  of  learning  to  think  that  we  have  not  still  all  but  every- 
thing to  do''  [24]. 

The  reports  of  the  Missionaries  themselves  confirmed  this  in  the 
next  year,  one  telling  of  the  defection  of  a  congregation  through  the 
instigation  of  a  discharged  teacher,  another  of  converts  sacrificing  to 
the  goddess  of  cholera  during  a  visitation  of  that  disease,  a  third  of 
instability  at  another  station,  a  fourth  of  Mahars  refusing  to  associate 
with  Mangs  in  church  and  school  [25]. 

Until  more  effectual  superintendence  can  be  provided,  a  better  state 
of  things  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  represented 
in  1888,  adding: — 

**  The  wonder  to  me  is,  not  that  our  scattered  congregations  are  so  bad,  but 
that  they  are  so  good  as  they  are,  when  they  see  their  padre  so  seldom ;  and  if 
they  are  to  be  made  better,  they  must  have  more  missionaries  to  make  them  so. 
Considering  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  converts  are  from  the  most  degraded 
classes  among  the  Hindoos— so  low,  indeed,  that  they  are  outside  the  pale  of 
Hindoo  society  altogether— that  they  are  dependent  on  the  classes  above  them,  still 
nearly  all  idolaters,  for  their  daily  bread,  and  that  to  break  with  them  is  to  court 
starvation  or  banishment  from  their  wretched  homes  in  search  of  work,  that  they 
have  to  perform  menial  services  of  the  most  degrading  kind,  and  are  hereditary 
thieves  and  dacoits,  the  difficulties  they  and  we  have  to  contend  with  are  incalcul- 
able. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  hardly  one  adult  in  a  hundred  can  read — and  that 
to  teach  people  who  have  never  been  taught  or  had  to  learn  anything  before, 
whose  minds  are  a  blank  or  utterly  dark,  must  be  hard,  when  to  commit  i^^\jKst^% 
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Prayer  or  the  siinplest  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  heart  is  the  work  of 
months. 

**  When,  then,  I  look  round  this  district,  and  see  what  has  heen  done  daring 
the  last  ten  years,  I  think,  however  imperfect  and  backward  things  still  are,  and 
however  far  short  our  poor  converts  come  of  being  what  we  should  like  to  see, 
we  shall  be  guilty  of  unthankfulness  and  scepticism  if  we  do  not  recognise  great 
changes  for  the  better.  During  the  past  year  alone  I  see  much  improvement  in 
the  villages  where  our  best  men  are  at  work,  in  a  greater  readiness  in  the  people 
to  have  Uieir  children  baptized,  to  send  their  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  school,  to 
mix  less  in  what  is  idolatrous,  to  hold  aloof  from  those  under  discipline.  There 
have  been  fewer  irregular  marriages,  and  those  who  have  been  guilty  in  this 
respect  have  expressed  their  sorrow  for  it  in  several  instances,  and  asked  for  the 
Church's  marriage  and  blessing. 

**  Last  year  there  was  a  much  stronger  caste  feeling  against  the  Mangs  than 
now,  and  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  uproot  it,  by  the  introduction  of  Mang 
preachers  and  schoolmasters,  kindly  lent  me  by  my  old  friend  the  C.M.S.  Mis- 
sionary at  Amangabad,  by  fearlessly  taking  up  work  in  Mang  villages,  and  taking 
their  cliildren  into  school,  has  been  bearing  quiet  fruit  "  [26]. 

The  Missionaries  have  constantly  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the 
converts  being  called  upon  to  play  their  musical  instruments  before  the 
heathen  procession  on  its  way  to  the  temple — they  being  by  birth  the 
village  musicians— and  to  heap  or  kindle  the  fuel  for  the  fire  which  is 
lighted  at  the  vilest  of  Hindu  festivals,  the  Shingwa  or  Holi.  It  may 
be  imagined  what  it  is  for  people  whose  ancestors  have  been  practically 
slaves  for  centuries,  to  hold  out  in  difiBculties  of  this  kind.  To  raise 
them  from  a  state  like  this  to  some  adequate  conception  of  what  their 
profession  means  they  have  (up  to  the' present,  at  least)  had  no- 
thing but,  in  some  cases,  visits  once  or  twice  a  year  from  a  European 
Missionary  [27]. 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  "  Until  our  European  staflf  is 
strengthened,  the  Missionaries  almost  despair  of  building  up  our  con- 
verts as  we  should  like  to  do,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  openings  which 
are  presented  to  us  "  [28]. 


Statistics,  1892. — Christians,    4,296  ;   Communicants,   740  ;    Catechnmens,  425  ; 
Schools,  49 ;  Scholars,  1,076 ;  Clergy,  8 ;  Lay  Agents,  82. 
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(VII.)  DAFOLI,  1878-92. 

In  1878.  the  Rev.  A.  Gadney  was  transferred  from  Bombay  in 
order  to  open  a  Mission  in  the  coUectorate  of  Batnagiri,  whicn  at 
that  time  contained  a  population  of  148,187,  made  up  of  Brahmans 
(8,514),  Mussulmans  (18,544),  Marathas  (18,576),  and  other  castes 
and  races.  Dapoli,  on  the  sea  coast,  possesses  one  of  the  best  climates 
in  India,  but  from  having  been  a  considerable  station  with  a  European 
garrison,  it  had  passed  into  a  small  station  for  invalid  pensioners. 
The  centre  of  the  Mission  was  fixed  amongst  the  hills  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gliats,  six  miles  from  the  sea.  The  church,  which  had  been 
built  some  sixty  years  before  for  the  European  residents,  was  **  shut 
up  and  deserted,'*  the  three  or  four  English  families  who  remained  having 
for  many  years  had  only  an  annual  visit  from  a  clergyman.  While 
directing  his  chief  efforts  to  the  heathen  and  to  some  orphans  whom 
he  had  brought  from  Bombay,  Mr.  Gadney  (who  took  up  his  residence 
on  March  1,  1878)  managed  to  minister  to  the  English  also.*  Work 
attempted  by  the  Presbyterians  had  been  abandoned  some  forty  years 
before,  and  the  natives  now  would  not  at  first  approach  the  Mission ; 
but  when  they  saw  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gadney  sought  their  good  and 
intended  remaining  they  listened  to  the  preaching  and  invited  and 
returned  visits. 

During  the  first  eight  months  three  children  of  heathen  parents 
were  baptized ;  and  by  the  end  of  about  another  two  years  200  children, 
boys  and  girls,  were  being  educated  and  trained  in  four  schools  and  an 
orphanage.  Though  Government  had  a  boys'  school,  it  had  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  open  one  for  girls;  and  the  Mission  was  well 
described  by  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  in  1881  as  being  *'  almost  the  sole 
educator  and  civiliser  of  the  place."  As  yet  however  there  had  been 
only  three  adult  baptisms  [1]. 

By  establishing  a  farm  Mr.  Gadney  was  enabled  to  provide  indus- 
trial work  for  the  orphans  and  for  converts  who  cannot  obtain  other 
work.  To  many  natives  in  India  conversion  to  Christianity  means 
starvation  or  mendicancy ;  and  in  such  cases  the  advantage  of  having 
honest  work  to  give  is  great  indeed— it  dispenses  with  eleemosynary 
help  which  would  pauperise  the  recipients  and  teaches  them  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect  [2]. 


Stattsticb,  1892.— Christians,  36 ;  Commanicants,  24  ;  Catechumens,  8  ;  Schools,  6 ; 
Scholars,  909 ;  Clergy,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  18. 


Be/erences  (Dapoli).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  2,  pp.  448-5;  R.  1877,  p.  80;  R.  1877,  p.  80 
Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1878,  pp.  5,  8,  18;  R.  1886,  p.  60.  [la]  R.  1891,  p.  67 
[2]  R.  1886,  pp.  60-1 ;  R.  1886,  p.  49  ;  R.  1891,  pp.  66-7. 


*  All  the  English  civilians  have  since  left,  and  for  months  in  a  year  the  Missionary 
does  not  see  another  Eoropean  [la]. 
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(VIII.)  DHABWAB,  1888-92. 

Dharwar  is  situated  in  the  South  Marathi  country.  During  a 
visit  there  in  October  1888  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  was  appealed  to 
for  spiritual  help  by  a  number  of  native  Christians  who  had  separated 
from  the  Basel  Mission  at  Dharwar,  Gadag,  and  Hubli,  and  for  four- 
teen months  had  been  pressing  for  reception  into  the  Church  of 
England.  They  professed  no  knowledge  of  the  theological  questions 
at  issue  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Church  of  England, 
^  but  appealed  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  .  .  .  spiritual  destitu- 
tion." Declaring  themselves  unable  to  submit  to  the  practical  dis- 
cipline exercised  in  the  Basel  Mission  at  the  arbitrary  dictation  of 
certain  Native  pastors  who  had  the  ear  of  the  European  Missionaries, 
they  craved  admission  into  the  Church  of  England  simply  on  the 
ground  that  they  believed  they  would  be  differently  treated  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bishop.  They  requested  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
state  their  case  in  the  presence  of  the  Bev.  W.  Nubling,  thJB  head  of 
the  Basel  Mission  at  Hubli.  That  gentleman  declined  to  be  present 
at  any  such  interview,  but  held  a  private  conference  with  the  Bishop, 
in  which  he  made  certain  animadversions  on  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons concerned,  not  going  however  into  any  detail.  The  Bishop,  who 
on  two  former  occasions  had  declined  to  entertain  their  request  for  help 
when  made  in  writing,  now  went  into  their  case.  He  found  that  as  a 
rule  they  were  well  educated  and  fairly  well-to-do,  and  he  satisfied 
himself  that  their  grievances  were  substantially  true,  and  that  there 
was  no  case  against  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  ascertain  whether  the  breach  between  them  and 
their  Missionaries  was  capable  of  being  healed.  The  Missionary  in 
charge  affirmed  that  if  the  Bishop  gave  them  no  encouragement  they 
would  return  to  their  former  allegiance.  It  appeared  however  that  they 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  and  indeed  of  practical 
excommunication,  for  over  two  years,  and  "  they  affirmed  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  return  to  the  Basel  Mission.*'  Ascertaining 
further  that  if  he  did  not  receive  them  the  Boman  Church  was  ready 
to  do  so,  and  that  one  or  two  families  had  already  joined  that  com- 
munion, the  Bishop  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  promising  to  do 
what  he  could  for  them,  great  though  it  was,  and  unwillingly  though 
he  undertook  it,  was  smaller  than  that  of  refusing  and  leaving  them 
the  choice  between  joining  the  Roman  communion  and  remaining  in  a 
state  of  practical  excommunication. 

Mr.  Paul  Appa,  a  former  catechist  of  the  Basel  Mission,  who  had 
retired  voluntanly  and  had  been  thanked  for  his  services,  promised  to 
help  in  pro\iding  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  receiving  only 
his  travelling  expenses,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chaplain  of 
Dharwar.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Rev.  N.  V.  Athawale  of  Ahmed- 
nagar  was  transferred  to  Dharwar  in  December  1888,  not  with  the 
intention  of  interfering  between  the  Basel  Mission  and  Uie  people  who 
had  not  separated  from  it,  but  simply  for  the  spiritual  supervision  of 
the  community  above  referred  to.  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  the  Bev. 
J,  Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Ahmednagar  Mission  [1]. 
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When  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  Society  it  decided  (June  18, 
1889)  **  to  leave  the  question  relating  to  the  Dharwar  Mission  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  **  [2]. 

Statistics,  18911. — Christians,  204 ;  ComxnimicantSi  74 ;  Schoolsi  1 ;  Scholars,  23'; 
Clergy,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  8. 

Btferencea  (Dharwar).— [1]  D  MSS.,  V.  84,  No.  2 ;  Bombay  Committee*s  Proceedings, 
5  Dec.  1888,  Minnte  16;  Bombay  Committee's  Report,  1888,  pp.  7,  8;  I  MSS.,  V.  8,. 
pp.  217,  242-4.  [2]  I  MSS.,  V.  5,  p.  22;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  45,  p.  107  r 
Bee  also  I  MSS.,  V.  6,  p.  80 ;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  pp.  828-9,  899 ; 
H.  1884,  p.  67. 


STATiSTics.—In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  &c.,  where  the  Society  (1880-92)  has  assisted 
in  maintaining  89  Missionaries  (4  natives)  and  planting  18  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
pp.  916-16),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  4,998  Christians,  860  Com> 
mnnicants,  461  Catechumens,  68  Schools,  1,602  Scholars,  18  Clergymen  (1  native),  12(> 
Lay  Agents,  under  the  care  of  a  Bishop  [see  p.  766].  [See  also  TMe  on  p.  780.J 
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CHAPTER  LXXVin. 


NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 

This  diBtrict,  which  comprises  (roughly  speaking)  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  includes  India's  richest  wheatfields  and  most  of  its  celebrated 
cities,  began  to  come  under  British  rule  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
1833  was  constituted  a  Lieutenant-Governorship.  The  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  Mutiny  of  1857,  it  suffered  more  from  this  event  than  any  other  part  of  India. 
Area  (Native  States  about  6,100  square  miles),  80,983  square  miles.  Population^  inclad« 
ing  Native  States,  47,684,576 ;  of  these  40,929,713  are  Hindus,  6,346,651  Mahommedans, 
58,501  Christians;  and  83,798,213  speak  Hindi. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  districts  of  (I.)  Oawnpore,  1833-92 ;  with  (II.) 
Banda,  1873-92 ;  (III.)  Roorkee,  1861-92;  (IV.)  Habdwar,  1877-92. 
Hitherto  these  Missions  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  by  commission  the  North-Westem  Provinces  were  in  1893 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow.  The  formation 
of  the  See  of  Lucknow  was  an  object  which  the  Society  sought  to 
accompHsh  as  early  as  1858,  and  in  1891  it  granted  £2,000  towards 
the  episcopal  endowment  required  [1]. 


(I.)  CAWHPOEE. 

Cawnpore    was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nabob  of    Oude  in  1803,  and  then 
became  a  military  station.    When  in  April  1809  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  was    sent 
there  as  Military  Chaplain  he  found  no  church  of   any  kind  and  none  even  of  ihe 
decencies  of  public  worship.    Besides  ministering  to  the  soldiers  he  undertook  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  at  the  close  of  1809  b^(an 
publicly  to  preach  to  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  beggars  who  on  stated  days  met 
before  his  house  to  receive  alms.    While  his  health  permitted  he  laboured  unceasingly 
among  these  outcasts,  and  the  first  Hindu  convert  at  Cawnpore  was  baptized  by  him  in 
1810.    In  the  same  year  he  was  invalided  to  England,  but  he  died  on  his  way  ihere,  at 
Tocat,  on  October  16, 1812.    In  his  short  life  of  thirty-one  years  he  had  been  enabled  to  do 
much  for  God,  and  one  native  of  Cawnpore,  Abdool  Messah,  who  had  been  led  to  Christ 
by  him,  became  himself  the  means  of  converting  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  who 
with  their  children  were  admitted  to  baptism.    The  Rev.  D.  Corrie  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Madras)  carried  on  for  a  time  the  work  which  Mr.  Martyn  had  begun.     But  though 
their  successors  also  did  what  they  could  for  the  heathen  there  was  no  regular  Mission 
established  at  Cawnpore  until  1833. 

S.P.O.  Period  (1833-92). 

In  1838  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Gabshobe  was  sent  to  Cawnpore  as  a  Mis- 
sionary from  the  Society  at  the  request  of  the  Bev.  E.  White,  the  Mili- 
tary Chaplain,  and  some  of  the  English  inhabitants  who,  first  aroused 
to  their  responsibilities  by  Mr.  Martyn*s  preaching,  had  long  been 
anxious  to  have  a  resident  Missionary  [2].  In  the  previous  year  at  a 
pablio  meeting  resolutions  were  entered  into  for  a  more  i^ystematio 
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management  and  support  of  a  local  Missionary  Institution  which  had 
for  some  time  existed  at  the  station,  and 

**  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  Sacramental 
collections,  was  at  that  meeting  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  the  funds  of  the 
Missionary  Institution  :  the  objects  of  which  were,  the  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  catechists,  and  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  native 
youth." 

Though  professsing  to  be  a  Church  Society  and  employing  a  Church 
of  England  Missionary,  this  Institution  as  originally  formed  was  en- 
tirely unconnected  even  in  name  with  any  Church  or  established 
body ;  and  as  this  might  have  led  to  embarrassment,  if  not  to 
a  change  of  principle,  it  was  (at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  during  his  visitation  of  1836)  reorganised  as  a  corre- 
sponding Committee  of  the  Society  in  England.  In  1844  the  Com- 
mittee became  an  Association  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee 
of  the  Society  [2a]. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cawnpore,  Mr.  Cabshobe  found  five  schools 
organised  and  supported  by  the  Chaplains  and  English  residents, 
as  well  as  by  twenty-two  native  Christians.  These  twenty-two 
had  been  all  instructed  by  a  native  catechist,  Earim  Mussah.  Not 
long  after  Mr.  Carshore*s  arrival  eight  more  natives  were  converted 
and  baptized  by  him,  while  eight  were  receiving  Christian  instruction 
from  Karim  Mussah.  Twice  in  the  week  this  little  congregation  met 
together  in  the  Church  Bungalow,  and  joined  in  the  services  of  our 
Liturgy,  translated  into  Hindustani.  The  five  schools  contained 
170  boys,  some  of  whom  were  instructed  in  English  ;  but  the  want  of 
competent  teachers  was  much  felt. 

At  that  time  the  Hindu  part  of  the  population  at  Cawnpore  bore 
a  proportion  of  about  three  to  one  to  the  Mahommcdan,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  being  100,000.  The  Mahommedans,  from  their 
famihar  though  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  were  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  any  attempt  to  evangelise  them.  One 
of  them  applied  for  the  Gospels  of  Thomas  and  Barnabas  in  Hindu- 
stani. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  Cawnpore  Mr.  Carshore  visited  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  (Byepore,  Jooee,  Bhurra,  Bout- 
pore,  Koora,  Narrainpore,  Oosmanpore,  &c.),  and  at  Bithoor,  ten 
miles  distant,  he  attended  the  annual  fairs,  where  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Pundits  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  refused 
any  Hindustani  copies  of  the  Gospels,  were  eager  to  receive  Sanscrit 
copies  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  Dr.  Mill's  poem  **  Christa 
Sangita.''  On  these  occasions  he  addressed  the  natives  and 
generally  found  them  attentive,  but  the  impressions  made  were  seldom 
lasting. 

**  In  their  present  state  of  ignorance,"  he  reported  in  1835,  **  no  force  of 
argoment  can  effectually  preyail.  Beflections  may  bo  awakened  in  them  by 
preaching ;  bat  the  artful  Brahmin  is  ever  at  hand  with  his  poisonous  opiate ; 
and  caste,  that  dire  weapon  of  Satan,  pnts  a  check  to  every  good  impression,  and 
silences  the  strongest  convictions  of  their  conscience." 

By  1885  the  congregation  of  baptized  natives  in  Ca'vm^T^  \a^ 
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more  than  doubled.  Mr.  Garshore's  labours  were  greatly  assisted 
by  his  native  catechist,  who  taught  the  people,  and  disputed 
with  the  Brahmins  in  the  bazaars  and  ghauts  (landing-places)  of 
Cawnpore. 

In  1835-6  Mission  schools  were  established  at  Bawatpore  (a  small 
town  north-west  of  Cawnpore),  Anwargunge  (close  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Cawnpore),  and  Bithoor— the  latter  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Carshore  by  the  Mahratta  General,  Ram  Chunder  Punth  (who 
acted  as  Prime  Minister  to  the  Peishwa,  Bajee  Bow,  when  on  his 
throne).  This  was  at  first  attended  only  by  Bam  Chunder  Punth's 
own  sons  and  those  of  his  near  kindred. 

From  time  to  time  new  schools  were  established,  while  others  were 
given  up.  In  1841  there  were  six  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  not 
including  the  Native  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  established 
at  Sevadah,  a  suburb  of  Cawnpore,  in  1835,  by  Mr.  White,  the  Chap- 
lain, and  some  Christian  residents,  for  the  children  of  the  wretched 
Bundeelas,  inhabitants  of  Bundlecund.  At  this  asylum,  where  Mr, 
Carshore  in  1837  undertook  a  weekly  service,  there  were  sixty-six  girls. 
His  brother  coming  to  his  assistance  as  catechist  in  this  year,  Mr. 
Carshore  himself  was  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Cawnpore  Translation  Society,  established  about  1837  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  connection  with  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  which  was 
designed  to  supply  Hindustani  translations  of  tracts  and  books  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  the  natives  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  departure 
of  several  of  the  families  of  two  native  regiments  in  1837  decreased  his 
flock  greatly,  and  his  heart  was  further  saddened  by  the  little  progress 
the  Gospel  appeared  to  make  amongst  the  inhabitants,  whose  gross 
ignorance  and  worldly-mindedness,  together  with  the  Brahmins  and 
caste,  still  continued  the  formidable  obstacles  to  their  reception  of  the 
Truth.  In  1840  Mr.  Carshore  was  appointed  to  a  Government  chap- 
laincy [3]. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Mission  in  1841  by  the  Bev.  W.  H. 
Perkins,  who  at  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Savadah  in  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which  his  wife  soon  improved.  Between 
1838-40  sixty-two  persons  had  been  baptized,  but  the  Christian  flock 
was  subject  to  great  fluctuations  by  the  removal  of  regiments. 

If  the  presence  of  the  soldiery  exercised  a  demoralising  influence 
on  the  native  mind,  the  greater  was  the  necessity  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Truth,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  all  are  not  true  Christians  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  Great 
care  was  necessary  in  admitting  native  candidates  for  Christian 
baptism.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  never  known  the  trial  to 
realise  the  sacrifice  which  some  Hindus  have  to  make  in  accepting 
Christianity. 

One  day  while  preaching  in  the  bazaar  Mr.  Perkins  met  an  aged 
Hindoo  of  the  Writer  caste,  who  read  and  spoke  Persian  fluently,  and 
who  from  previous  association  with  a  Missionary  at  Mirzapore  had 
obtained  and  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  The  following 
day  he  sought  out  the  Missionary,  and  after  due  preparation  he  was 
baptized  in  1843.  At  first  he  had  not  the  courage  to  inform  his 
heathen  relatives  of  his  change  of  reUgion,  but  on  being  orffed  he 
consented  to  do  so.     Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  him  to  his  noose. 
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where  they  were  received  with  kindness  and  civility,  and  word  was 
8ent  to  the  relatives.  While  awaiting  their  arrival  he  sat  under  a  tree 
silently  caressing  a  little  child.  What  must  have  been  his  thoughts 
as  he  did  so  ! 

"  How  often  had  he  sat  beneath  that  very  tree,  with  children  playing  at  his 
feet,  and  their  parents  standing  round  him  to  listen  to  his  words,  honoured  and 
beloved  alike  by  young  and  old.  Well  he  knew  that  this  was  the  last  time  the 
ttees  of  his  old  home  should  shade  him  from  the  sultry  sun— the  last  time  its 
doors  should  be  open  to  receive  him  from  the  scorching  blast.  Never  would  that 
little  child,  who  clung  so  fondly  to  him,  run  into  his  arms  again — never  would  the 
many  dear  ones  come  forth  to  welcome  him 

'*  When  all  his  friends  and  relations  were  assembled,  Simeon  rose  up  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  on  them,  he  said,  with  quiet  simplicity, 
*  Well,  brethren,  I  am  a  Christian.'  Not  a  word  "  (continued  Mr.  Perkins)  *'  was 
uttered  in  reply  by  any  one.  Every  eye  settled  on  the  apostate  (as  there  esteemed) 
with  a  gaze  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger ;  the  boy  playing  by  him  was  called 
away,  as  if  in  danger  of  pollution  by  his  proximity  to  his  former  friend ;  and  all 
the  persons  present  retired  to  a  little  distance  and  sat  down.  I  interrupted  the 
painful  silence  by  the  inquiry,  *  Did  you  not  know  of  Simeon's  having  been  bap- 
tized ?  '  *  Know,  sir ! '  exclaimed  one,  with  the  greatest  bitterness.  *  Think  you 
not  we  would  have  put  a  knife  through  his  liver,  rather  than  he  should  have  lived 
to  forsake  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  ?  He  is  the  head  of  our  family,  and  he  has 
disgraced  us  all.'  After  some  little  time  had  passed,  Simeon  turned  to  me,  and, 
witii  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  said,  *  Well,  sir,  now  I  trust  you  are  satisfied. 
Why  should  we  stay  here  longer  ?  We  can  do  no  good.'  And  being  fully  satis- 
fied, and  sensible  that  our  work  was  done,  I  returned  with  my  aged  friend,  now 

xQore  closely  bound  to  me  than  ever It  must  be  strong  conviction  and 

lively  faith  which  can  enable  an  upright  convert  to  meet  the  pain  of  such  a 
parting,  the  bitterness  of  which  follows  him  into  all  his  subsequent  experience,  and 
meets  him  at  every  step." 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  received  the  Missionary's  public 
teaching  varied  greatly.  At  one  time  the  abusive  or  impure  language  of 
a  crowd  of  hearers  sent  him  to  his  home,  ready  to  say,  **  I  have 
laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought.*'  At  another, 
their  attention  to  his  message  rendered  his  vocation  one  of  the  happiest. 
The  opponents  were  generally  Mahommedans. 

**  The  common  people,"  however,  in  almost  every  instance,  "  heard 
him  gladly,"  especially  in  the  villages.  Of  one  scene  of  his  labours 
he  wrote : — 

"  There  is  a  ghaut*  of  some  celebrity  about  a  mile  from  the  Mission,  which  I 
visit  on  Mondays.  It  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  place,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood is  thickly  populated  by  the  class  of  Brahmins  called  Gang4  Puttrls.f  A 
noble  tamarind  tree  overshadows  one  of  the  massive  buttresses  of  the  ghaut, 
affording  shade  even  at  noontide ;  a  pipal  tree,  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  gives 
shelter  to  a  marble  image  of  Krishna,  and  to  a  few  *  smooth  stones  of  the  brook,* 
besmeared  with  red  paint,  before  which  I  have  seen  many  an  aged  woman  devoutly 
bow,  and,  sprinkling  the  senseless  stones  with  water  from  the  river,  mutter  her 
vows  for  blessing  on  herself  and  her  offspring.  Two  or  three  other  adjacent 
temples,  dedicated  to  Shivd,  rear  their  heads  on  high ;  and  in  their  narrow  door- 
ways some  ardent  votary  is  often  seen  to  bow,  pouring  water  fresh  from  Gang4 
over  the  stone  emblem  of  Mah&deo  (Shiv4),  and  crowning  it  with  the  red  and 
white  flowers  of  the  oleander,  which  if  previously  smelt  at  would  be  polluted.  A 
'broad  flight  of  steps  of  masonry,  the  pious  erection  of  the  wife  of  a  Bany4  or 
onerchant,  named  Son4  Dori,  leads  down  to  the  river  which  laves  the  lower  steps 

*  Bathing-place. 

t  **  GangiC  jPnttrtfs/'  Sons  of  the  Ganges,  an  unorthodox  sect  of  tVie  BxtCiaxaMv^. 
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with  its  turbid  waters ;  and  across  the  widely  extended  stream  the  independent 
state  of  Oude  bounds  the  distant  view.  Here  and  there  a  needy  Brahmin  aits, 
reading  or  chanting  some  sacred  poems,  and  ever  and  anon  the  sacred  bell  and 
conch  sound  from  the  temple  near,  indicating  the  moment  at  which  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  is  given  to  another,  and  His  praise  to  graven  images.  In  the  full  moons, 
and  the  appointed  feasts,  crowds  assemble  here  to  bathe  and  worship;  and  in 
seasons  when  epidemic  diseases  are  rife,  troops  of  women  congregate  at  this  spot, 
to  deprecate  the  anger  of  Bhawani  (wife  of  ShivA),  and  to  seek  protection  or 
deliverance  for  their  husbands  and  children.  There  is  no  place  here  I  could  so 
much  wish  to  transport  for  a  while  to  England  to  give  the  Christian  public  there 
some  lively  idea  of  the  externals  of  Hindoo  idolatry.*' 

A  thought  which  often  pressed  itself  on  the  Missionary's  attention 
at  the  burial  of  the  baptized  was  that 

**  India  is  becoming  mofe  and  more  Christianized,  even  by  the  dust  of  those  of 
the  Lord's  little  flock  who  lie  down  in  the  tomb.  It  seems  to  be  a  taking  an 
unalienable  possession  of  the  land ;  a  sowing  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  holy  seed  ; 
a  peopling  it  with  those  who  though  enrolled  by  one  or  two,  shall,  when  the  great 
sunmiary  comes,  stand  up — a  great  army.'' 

Little  could  he  then  foresee  the  events  which  should  give  a  fearful 
notoriety  to  Cawnpore,  and  sow  Northern  India  thick  with  the  bodies 
of  Christians. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  joined  in  1844  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Sleicher,  and  in 
1846  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  including  the  Girls'  and  Boys' 
Orphanages— the  latter  of  which  had  been  established  in  1843 — were 
removed  to  Asrapur  (Hope  Town),  where  the  Society  had  acquired  a 
valuable  property  of  83  acres  of  land.  (For  lack  of  proper  superin- 
tendence it  became  necessary  in  1853  to  dissolve  the  Female  Orphan- 
age and  to  transfer  the  few  remaining  girls  to  the  C.M.S.  School  at 
Agra.  The  same  course  was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Boys*  in 
1856.) 

In  1847  a  Sikh  convert  named  David  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Mission,  and  in  1854  he  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Punjab  Mission  [4], 

In  1849  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  were  obliged  by  failing  health  to  re- 
sign. The  Rev.  J.  T.  Sleicher,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Blake, 
carried  on  the  work  mitil  1852,  when  the  Rev.  H.  Sells  succeeded  to 
the  charge.  In  1853  Mr.  Sells  was  joined  by  Mr.  Watts  (of  Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta),  Mr.  W.  H.  Haycock,  Mr.  Edgar  (from  Agra),  and 
Manuel  Thomas,  a  native  preacher  of  great  experience  [5].  Mr. 
Sells'  first  report  mentions  the  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's  70th  Regiment 
as  "  steady  contributors  *'  to  the  Mission  since  their  arrival  in  1851- 
The  Mission-school  at  his  coming  consisted  of  some  75  boys; 
only  English  was  taught,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  a  heathen 
master.  The  introduction  of  religious  text-books  in  Urdu  and  Hudi 
startled  many  of  the  boys,  and  this  joined  to  the  growing  indolence  of 
the  master  and  the  imposition  of  monthly  fees  reduced  the  number 
of  attendants  to  thirty,  inclusive  of  five  Christians.  A  change  of 
masters  was  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 

The  value  of  schools  as  a  subsidiary  aid  to  the  Missionary  was  folly 
demonstrated  at  Cawnpore,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  also 
the  people  were  anxious  to  have  schools  established  among  them. 
The  number  of  the  native  congregation  being  reduced  to  tiwteea  by 
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ihe  departure  of  the  orphan  girls  [see  p.  594],  Mr.  Sells  invited  a  small 

colony  of  native  Christians  residing  in  the  Colonelgung  district  of  the 

city  to  settle  at  Asrapur.    Most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  small  company 

of  Christians  met  together  daily  (morning  and  evening)  for  reading  of 

the  Scriptures  and  prayer.    Mr.  Sells  and  Mr.  Haycock  followed  the 

example  of  their  predecessors  in  travelling  through  the  villages  and 

preaching  at  the  time  of  the  great  Melas.    At  a  fair  held  twice  a  week 

at    Bara-Sirohi,  about  five  miles  from   Asrapur,   the  Missionaries 

generally  suceeeded  in  getting  an  audience  of  from  80  to  150.    There 

was  never  opposition  in  this  village,  and  one  good  sign  was  the  presence 

time  after  time  of  the  same  hearers.    Mr.  Sells  was  already  convinced 

that 

'*  the  great  battle  of  Christianity  in  India  must  be  not  so  mach  with  idolatry  in 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  with  the  Pantheism  and  indifferentiam  at 
the  root  of  all  practical  idolatry." 

In  1854  Mr.  H.  E.  Cockey  and  in  1855  Mr.  W.  Willis  joined  the 
staff.  Mr.  Haycock  now  (1855)  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
at  Shiooh,  and  began  a  tour  through  some  districts  of  Central  India 
which  had  been  till  then  unvisited. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his  last  report,  referring  to  a  tour 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cawnpore  : — 

"  My  spirit  was  much  refreshed  at  a  place  called  Machavia  Burpur,  where  I  got 
a  congregation  of  about  twenty  persons  ;  my  conversatiolf  "^as  principally  with  an 
old  man.  .  .  .  He  said— *  Sir,  all  will  soon  be  one;  times  change  wonderfully. 
Many  years  ago,  I  was  at  Chunar.  A  Clergyman  used  to  preach  to  the  natives ; 
people  seeing  him  open  his  book,  used  to  run  away,  afraid  to  listen,  lest  thev  should 
become  Christians.  You  have  come  to  this  obscure  village  ;  no  one  has  run  away, 
but  many  have  been  attracted  to  listen  to  your  words.'  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  old  man  bear  witness  to  this  sign  of  the  times.  Speaking  on  this  subject  to 
an  aged  disciple,  I  asked  hun  what  hope  he  saw  for  Christianity, — what  signs  of 
progress  could  he  see  ?  He  replied,—*  Many.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has 
shaken  the  faith  of  the  people.  What  was  before  done  from  motives  of  faith, 
is  now  done  generally  from  mere  deference  to  popular  custom.  The  Brahmins 
and  the  women  give  the  tone  to  public  opinion.  There  is  less  enthusiasm, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  popular  festivals.  The  offerings  have 
decreased ;  where  the  Brahmins  got  thousands  before,  they  get  only  hundreds 
now*"  [GJ. 

Tliis  was  the  last  tour  made  by  Mr.  Haycock.  At  the  beginning  of 
1857  the  work  was  going  on  steadily  and  w^ell.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  occupying  Shiooli  (20  miles  distant)  and  Bithoor,  where 
throu<<]i  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Greenway  (a  merchant  of  Cawnpore,  after- 
wards killed  in  the  massacre),  tlie  deserted  Baptist  meeting-house  in 
the  station  had  been  acquired.  Early  in  1857  Mr.  Sells  left  Cawnpore 
to  beffiii  an  itinerant  Mission  at  Saugor,  little  thinking  what  a  fate 
awaited  his  fellow  labourers.  There  were  already,  indeed,  warnings — 
sure,  t  lioiigh  faint — of  the  coming  storm.  Six  months  before  it  burst  over 
Dellii  and  Cawnpore,  Mr.  Haycock's  Maulvie  (Mahommedan  teacher) 
told  111  III  that  they  w^ould  **  soon  feel  the  sharpness  of  the  Mussulman's 
sword."  On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May,  immediate  danger  being^ 
apprehended,  the  residents  of  Cawnpore  were  gathered  together  into* 
the  Pluropean  barracks;  the  sepoys  refused  to  assist  in  removing  the 
treasiij »'  ;  Nana  Sahib,  under  pretence  of  quelling  the  mutiny,  brought 
in  his  o'An  men,  and,  joining  the  rebellious  sepoys,  at  once  declared 
his  intciition  of  attacking  the  barracks. 
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The  Chaplain  of  Cawnpore  (Mr.  Moncrieff),  the  Missionaries  and 
their  catechists,  all  the  native  Christians  who  had  not  escaped  into 
distant  districts,  perished  in  the  massacre  which  followed. 

The  precise  time  and  nature  of  the  deaths  of  the  Missionaries  is 
not  quite  certain.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Haycock  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
reason,  probably  from  sunstroke,  and  to  have  died  in  the  early  days 
of  the  siege.  Another  account  simply  says  that  he  was  shot  down 
as  he  was  entering  the  entrenchments.  His  mother  perished  in  the 
general  massacre.  The  Bev.  H.  E.  Cockey,  wounded  in  the  thigh 
by  a  musket  shot,  survived  to  suffer  with  those  who  were  so 
treacherously  invited  to  proceed  in  boats  to  Allahabad,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  brought  back  among  the  rest  who  were  not 
destroyed  in  the  river,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  moments' 
respite  before  death  to  offer  a  common  supphcation  in  behalf  of  all 
present*  [7]. 

Mr.  Willis,  who  had  left  Cawnpore  in  April  for  ordination  in 
Calcutta,  received  from  Mr.  Cockey  a  letter  dated  June  1,  1857 
{i.e.  a  week  before  the  outbreak  at  that  station),  in  which  occurred  this 
striking  quotation :  *'  Veni,  et  ostende  nobis  faciem  tuam,  Dominus, 
qui  sedes  super  Cherubim !  et  salvi  erimus.  Veni,  Domine,  et  noli 
tardare;  relaxa  facinora  plebis  tuAB."  On  returning  to  Cawnpore, 
Mr.  (now  the  Kev.  W.)  Willis  wrote  : — 

**  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  entered  the  station,  and  viewed  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  once  happy  and  prosperous  town,  now  lying  desolate  and  in  ruins. 
There  near  the  spot  of  tne  final  massacre  rest,  enclosed  in  their  common  grave,  the 
remains  of  our  Christian  brethren.  Touching  indeed  are  the  brief  inscriptions 
on  the  two  monuments  hard  by  !  As  I  passed  along  the  roads  and  saw  the 
■crumbling  European  dwellings,  and  the  pretty  Gothic  church,  gutted  and  roofless, 
I  had  little  hope  of  finding  much  left  of  the  Mission  property  at  Nawabgunge. 
There  were  five  buildings  with  their  respective  out-offices,  together  with  three  or 
four  small  houses  for  the  Christians.  All  are  more  or  less  dilapidated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  school-house.  Of  the  three  dwelling  houses  one  alone  was  not 
burned ;  its  doors  and  windows  had  all  been  carried  away.  .  .  .  The  little  chapel  has 
its  walls  standing  but  the  woodwork  and  the  roof  are  gone.  The  floor  is  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  A  broken  piece  of  masonry 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  font.  .  .  .  All  the  mission  property  has  been  plundered 
and  burned  ...  all  gone.  ...  It  appears  that  before  going  into  the  entrench- 
ments Mr.  Haycock  had  entrusted  the  communion  plate  to  one  of  the  Zemindars 
on  whose  ground  the  mission  premises  are ;  the  man  ...  is  now  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  said  plate.  He  has,  however  .  .  .  agreed  to  give  as  compensation  .  .  . 
Rs.200  "  [8]. 

This  Zemindar  further  agreed  to  remit  his  share  of  the  rent  of  the 
Mission  premises  for  five  years  [8a]. 

As  soon  as  the  Society  received  news  of  the  massacre  of 
Missionaries  in  Cawnpore  and  Delhi  it  "  determined,  God  being  its 
helper,  to  restore  those  desolated  Missions  on  a  broader  founda- 
tion than  before."  [See  also  p.  015.]  Two  public  meetings  were  held 
in  London,  and  by  August  1858  nearly  £19,000  had  been  raised  for 
the  extension  of  the  Society's  Indian  Missions  [9].  A  portion  of 
this  sum  was  designed  for  the  erection  of  a  Mission  Church  to  serve  as 
'*  a  memorial  of  our  countrymen  of  all  classes — soldiers,  civilians,  and 

*  Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  tlie  last  prayers  at  the  final  massacre  were  offered  hj 
Mr.  Moncrieff  (the  Chaplain)  or  Mr.  Cockey,  but  a  native  Christian  ayah,  who 
escaped  to  Calcutta,  stated  very  positively  that  Mr.  Cockey  was  the  Padre  who  read 
from  a  book  at  tho  last  sad  scene. 
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Missionaries/*  and  it  was  intended  to  build  the  church  over  or  near  the 
well  into  which  were  thrown  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  women  and 
children.  For  military  reasons  the  Government  forbad  this  and 
covered  the  well  by  a  marble  monument.  Meanwhile  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  India  had  opened  a  subscription  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  church  on  the  site  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  entrench- 
ments, in  the  centre  of  the  cantonments ;  and  eventually  the  Society's 
Memorial  Church  Fund  was  applied  to  the  new  church,  and  in  return 
the  Government  made  over  to  the  Society  Christ  Church,*  a  spacious 
building,  which  though  nearly  destroyed  in  the  Mutiny  had  been 
completely  restored,  and  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  close  to 
the  well.  The  transfers  were  effected  in  1861,  and  the  Bev.  S.  B. 
BuBBELL  was  appointed  to  Christ  Church  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  whom  the  appointment 
of  the  incumbent  was  vested  in  perpetuity  [10]. 

£100  of  the  fund  raised  by  the  Society  was  reserved  for  a  monu- 
ment to  its  Missionaries  and  catechists,  to  be  placed  in  Christ 
Church  [11],  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  delayed 
(by  oversight  rather  than  intention)  until  1892,  when  the  money 
with  interest  [in  all  £804]  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  brass 
tablet  in  the  Church  and  Memorial  School  buildings.  The  work  was 
executed  in  India,  and  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  (in  English  and 
Urdu)  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God. 

In  Memory  of 

W.  H.  Haycock,  Priest, 

and 

Henry  Ed^tn  Cockiy,  Deacon, 

of  the  S.P.G.  Mission  to  Cawxpore. 

Also  of 

M.  J.  Jekninos,  Priest,  Chaplain,  and 

Founder  of  the  S.P.G.  Mission  to  Delhi; 

also  of 
Alfred  Boots  Hubbard,  Priest, 

and 

Daniel  Corrie  Sandys,  Catechist, 

and 
Louis  Koch,  Catechist, 

of  the  S.P.G.  Mission  to  Delhi. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 

Foreign  Parts 

Dedicates  this  Memorial  of  its  brethren  who 

glorified  God  by  their  deaths 

in  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 

*  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  Saints.'  "  [12] 

*  Conld  this  have  been  the  church  mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1889  as  having  been 
erected  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  residents,  aided  by  a  donation  of  R8.12,000 
from  the  Church  Building  Fund,  and  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  on  February  4, 1887  ?  [10a.] 
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One  of  the  victims  of  the  Mutiny — Mrs.  Greenway — bequeatlied 
Bs.dOO  per  annum  to  the  Society  [13]. 

On  his  return  to  Cawnpore  early  in  1858,  the  Kev.  W.  WilIiIB  re- 
estabUshed  a  school  and  gathered  around  him  a  few  native  Christians. 
It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  rebuild  the  Mission -houses  at  Nawab- 
gunge,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Mutiny,  and  until  Christ  Church 
was  ready  school  and  service  were  held  in  a  Baptist  Chapel  lent  for 
-the  purpose.  In  1859  the  premises  and  funds  of  the  **  Cawnpore 
Free  School  "  were  made  over  to  the  Society  [14], 

Under  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Burrell,  who  arrived  in  August  1859,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and  extension  made  rapid  progress.  Daily  ser- 
vice was  estabhshed  in  Christ  Church,  where  also  (under  the  terms  of 
the  transfer)  the  Society  undertook  to  provide  an  English  service  each 
Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  station.  Bazaar  preaching  was 
begun  at  eight  different  places  in  the  city,  the  prisoners  in  the  district 
jail  were  ministered  to,  and  (in  1861-2)  the  Orphanage  was  re-opened 
to  receive  100  friendless  children  collected  by  the  Missionaries  during 
a  period  of  famine  [15]. 

The  boys*  section  of  the  Orphanage  was  removed  to  Roorkee  in 
1875,  and  the  girls'  branch  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  other 
pupils  of  a  boarding  and  day  school.  In  1889  the  400  Christians 
then  connected  with  Cawnpore  were  reported  to  be  **  all  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  Mission  in  temporal  matters  and  self- 
supporting  "  [16]. 

Through  Mr.  BurreU's  exertions  the  Gospel  was  made  known 
not  only  throughout  the  city  of  Cawnpore,  but  also  to  the  heathen 
beyond  to  a  distance  of  100  miles,  in  Oude,  Eohilcund  and  other 
districts  [17]. 

Li  1868  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hill  (who  had  been  assisting  Mr.  Burrell 
some  seven  years)  baptized  a  Jamadar  (petty  officer)  of  Police  and  his 
family,  who  lived  at  Orai  in  West  Bundelkund.      In  the  Mutiny  they 
sheltered  and  concealed  some  European  fugitives  several  months,  and 
it  was  then  that  they  resolved  to  become  Christians.     After  their  bap- 
tism, with  the  exception  of  one  brief  period,  they  were  "  completely  cut 
off  from  all  Christian  society  and  privileges  "  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  yet  held  fast  to  their  profession  without  wavering.     The  man  was 
no  scholar,  but  the  mother  learned  to  read  fluently  her  simple  and 
expressive  Hindi,  and  every  Sunday  for  nineteen  years  she  read  to  the 
household  from  the  Prayer  Book  and  New  Testament.     During  that 
period  when  three  of  their  children  were  seized  (at  different  times)  witfa^ 
fatal  illness,  they  got  some  European  Inspector  or  other  Christian 
baptize  them,  and  on  their  death  buried  them  in  joy  and  hope  of  the 
resurrection.    But  the  healthy  children  they  kept  against  the  time  whei 
some  Missionary  should  come  from  Cawnpore ;  and  in  1887  Mr. 
baptized  at  Orai  four  who    had  thus  been  kept  waiting — one 
seventeen  years  [18]. 

In  Cawnpore  itself  much  of  the  time  of  the  Missionaries 
generally  been  devoted  to  education,  and  with  great  success  [19]^  I 
Speaking  of  this  branch  of  work  in  1878  the  Rev.  H.  Fiotkh^ 
said: — 

**  Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  effects  of  Mission  School  Scriptur^*^ 
teaching,  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  the  students  who  reach  the  higher 
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ihat  are  not  permanently  affected  by  it  for  good,  bat  while  the  obstacles  to  con- 
version remain  as  they  are,  we  must  expect  very  few  converts  indeed.  Some  few, 
who  are  more  free  from  restraint  than  others,  become  Brahmos,  but  the  great 
majority  seem  to  be  content  with  what  is  really,  but  in  many  cases  almost 
unconsciously,  a  compromise  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism  freed  from  its 
josser  elements  "  [20]. 

Passing  over  sixteen  years — a  period  still  of  preparation  rather 
than  of  actual  conversions,  but  marked  by  changes  in  the  staff  not 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  [21],  we  find  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Hill  reporting  that  the  High  Court  of  Allahabad  had  laid  down  that 
sixteen  is  the  minimum  legal  age  for  a  change  of  faith,  and  eighteen 
of  release  from  natural  guardianship,  and  that  there  had  been  an  ac- 
cession of  six  young  Brahman  converts  from  Kursawan,  **  the  Brahman 
quarter  of  the  city  and  hotbed  of  bigotry  and  intolerance."  Bemarking 
on  this  significant  fact  Mr.  Hill  said  : — 

**■  For  how  many  years  have  your  Missionaries  passed  through  prejudiced 
Kursawan  on  their  way  to  their  schools,  how  many  boys'  names  have  they  regis- 
tered whose  homes  were  in  this  ward — all,  it  seemed,  in  vain  ;  the  old  Brahmans 
have  continued  to  smile  at  us  politely  and  sarcastically,  the  youths  to  jeer  a  little 
jkt  our  want  of  success  ;  but  now  it  has  come,  the  spell  at  last  is  broken ;  quietly 
and  unexpectedly  the  Cross  of  Christ  has  been  imprinted  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  youths  of  Kursawan.  One  of  the  catechists  journeying  in  a  railway  carriage 
with  some  of  the  old  men  of  Kursawan  was  remonstrated  with  by  them.  We 
cannot  tell,  they  said,  what  has  come  over  our  boys ;  we  have  known  for  some 
time  that  they  do  not  care  for  the  customs  of  their  old  religion,  and  prefer  the 
Christian,  and  the  Arya  Samajis  (the  North  India  organisation  corresponding  to 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  of  Bengal)  has  not  helped  us,  and  now  if  we  are  insistent  with 
them  they  say  openly,  We  will  become  Christians  "  [22], 

The  labours  of  Samuel  Sit  a  BAm,  a  converted  Brahmin,  deserve 
special  notice.  Baptized  in  the  C.M.S.  Mission  at  Lucknow,  he 
afterwards  came  to  Cawnpore,  where  he  became  distinguished  as  '*  a 
most  interesting  and  efficient  preacher,"  **  a  living  power  in  himself 
and  in  his  history  upon  his  own  countrymen,  and  as  a  Christian  pastor, 
simple,  firm,  faithful."  He  died  in  1878 — four  years  after  his  or- 
dination [28]. 

Under  the  Bev.  Boger  Dutt,  and  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Westcott  and 
the  Bev.  F.  Westcott  (sons  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham),  appointed 
in  1889,  the  Mission  has  been  raised  to  a  stronger  and  more  hopeful 
position  than  it  has  occupied  for  many  years  [24]. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  272  ;  Commanicants,  61 ;  Catecliumens,  8  ;  Villages, 
S;  Schools,  13;  Scholars,  872 ;  Clergymen,  8  ;  Lay  Agents  52. 

Br/erencea  (North- Western  Provinces— Cawnpore).— [1]  M.F.  1858,  p.  69  ;  R.  1891, 
p.  19  ;  R.  1892,  pp.  18, 84  ;  M.F.  1898,  p.  15.  [2]  C.D.C.  Report,  1882-8,  pp.  6-8  ;  do.,  1856-7, 
pp.  7-6 ;  R.  1888,  p.  50;  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  868-4 ;  M.H.  No.  85,  pp.  1-6.  [2a]  C.D.C.  Report, 
1886,  pp.  18-14 ;  do.,  1848-5,  p.  1,  and  annexed  Report  of  Mr.  Perkins,  Jan.  15,  1844, 
pp.  2&-80.  [3]  R.  1884-5,  p.  86 ;  R.  1886,  p.  40 ;  R.  1840,  pp.  79-80 ;  C.D.C.  Report, 
1884-6,    pp.    11-13,    41-51;    do.,  1886,    pp.  12-14,  84-8;     do.,    1837,  pp.  14,    15,  87; 

.  do.,  188S-41,  pp.  54-60 ;  do.,  1856-7,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  878.  [4]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  868 ; 
Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  177-8 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  188a-41,  pp.  54-60 ;  do.,  1848-5,  p.  1,  also  annexed 

'  Report  of  Mr.  Perkins,  Jan.  16,  1844,  pp.  1-27  ;  R.  1844,  pp.  78-9 ;  R.  1846,  p.  78;  R, 
1861,  p.  50 ;  R.  1854,  p.  84 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1852-8,  pp.  80-1 ;  do.,  185fr-7,  pp.  7,  9-12, 14 ; 
M.H.  No.  4,  pp.  1-16;  M.H.  No.  85,  pp.  13-47,  55.    [6]  C.D.C.  Report,  1851-2,  pp.  8-9  \ 
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do.,  1862-8,  pp.  4,  27;  do.,  1854,  p.  8;  M.H.  No.  86,  pp.  51-2;  K.  1858,  p.  64;  B.  1854 
p.  88.  [6]  C.D.C.  Report,  1852-8,  pp.  27-44 ;  do.,  1854,  p.  8 ;  do.,  1855,  pp.  2&-9 ;  dot, 
1856-7,  p.  18 ;  R.  1854,  pp.  88-6 ;  R.  1856,  p.  101 ;  R.  1857,  pp.  91-2 ;  M.H.  No.  86, 

^_    ro   OK       rni  r>  T\  r>    n l    totro   n t    ti    ta.Turtr    xt^    or    -»-.    ae^rrn       roT  r*  T\  r* 


R.1860,  p.  127;  R.  1861,  p.  148;  M.F.  1861,  pp.  28,  167-8;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "CaicuttR 
1860,  V.  1 "),  No.  lltt.  |lOa]  R.  1889,  p.  64.  [U]  Jo.,  June  21,  1861.  [12]  Standine 
Committee  Minutes,  V.  46,  pp.  297,  299,  300-1.  [13]  C.D.C.  Report,  1860,  p.  7.  [14] 
C.D.C.  Report,  1858,  pp.2,  7-8;  do.,  1859,  pp.  6-6;  do.,  1860,  p.  6;  R.  1859,  p.  104; 
R.  1860,  pp.    126-8.     [15]   C.D.C.    Report,  1859,   p.    1 ;  do.,  1860,  pp.  6,  7 ;    R.    1861, 

S.  145;  R.  1862,  pp.  141,  236;  R.  1868,  p.  89.  [16]  M.F.  1889,  pp.  184-6.  819; 
[F.  1890,  p.  140.  [17]  R.  1868-4,  p.  96;  R.  1865,  pp.  116-17;  R.  1866,  p.  118; 
R.  1870,  p.  79;  R.  1872,  p.  61;  R.  1874,  pp.  14-15:  see  also  R.  1877,  p.  21.  [IB] 
R.  1861,  p.  145 ;  R.  1887,  pp.  29,  80.  [19]  R.  1870,  p.  79 ;  R.  1871,  p.  98 ;  M.f*. 
1889,  pp.  819-20 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  136-40 ;  R.  1890,  p.  81 ;  R.  1891,  p.  87.  [20]  R. 
1878,  p.  68.  [21]  R.  1874,  p.  14 ;  R.  1875,  p.  14 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  87-8.  [22]  R. 
1889,  pp.  87-8.  [23]  R.  1870,  pp.  79,  80 ;  R.  1874,  p.  14 ;  R.  1875,  p.  14 ;  R. 
1878,    p.  22.     [24]  R.  1888,  p.   48;    R.  1889,    p.   88;    R.  1890,  pp.  31-4;    M.F.  1890, 


pp.  137-41. 


(II.)  BANDA,  1878-92. 

Banda  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Cawnpore  Mission.  When  visited  by 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  Buerell  in  1865  Bundelktind  was  almost  unknown 
from  a  IMLissionary  point  of  view  [1],  and  though  containing  over  two 
million  inhabitants  no  Christian  Mission  was  opened  in  the  province 
until  1873,  when  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hill  was  transferred  from  Cawnpore 
to  Banda,  the  capital  of  East  Bundelkund. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mission  was  greatly  promoted  by 
Mr.  F.  0.  Mayne,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who  <iied  in  1872. 
The  Bundelos  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  and  possess  a  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  EngHsh.  Regular  bazaar  preachings  and  meetings  for 
instruction  and  discussion  were  organised,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day 
1873  the  first  Christian  native  baptism  that  ever  occurred  in  the  city 
took  place,  the  convert  being  a  Mahommedan  gentleman,  the  son  of 
the  chief  Maulvai  of  the  place  and  the  trusted  spiritual  adviser  of 
the  former  Nawab  of  Banda.  Starting  with  a  convert  of  his  character 
and  position  it  was  hoped  that  the  Mission  would  gather  an  abundant 
harvest,  but  as  yet  these  hopes  have  not  been  reaUsed  [2].  Bat 
although  only  a  few  converts  have  been  made  [8],  the  Mission 
has  exerted  an  influence  which  cannot  be  tabulated  or  tested  by 
statistics  [4]. 

In  1885  Mr.  Hill  returned  to  Cawnpore,  and  from  that  date  untiB> 
his  death  in  1892  the  Mission  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Abdul  Au^ 
a  native  who  was  ordained  at  Banda  on  November  2,  1879  [5]. 


Statistics,  1892. — ChristianB,  27 ;  Commonicants,  15  ;  Catechnmens,  8 ;  Schools,  1         ' 
Scholars,  97 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  6. 

References  (Banda).— [1]  R-  1«65,  pp.  110-17.    [2]  R.  1872,  p.  61 ;  R.  1878,  p.  «^      ♦ 
C.D.C.  Report,  1878,  pp.  28-80;  R.  1875,  p.  14 ;  R.  1878,  p.  21.    [3]  R.  1890,  p.  ** 
[4]  R.  1884,  p.  27.    [5]  R.  1879,  p.  23  ;  I  MSS.,  Calcutta  R.  VIL,  pp.  85-6. 
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(m.)  SOOBKEE,  1861-02. 

Roorkee  is  situated  about  18  miles  from  Hardwar,  where  the 
Ganges  emerges  from  the  Himalayas.  Hardwar  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  parts  of  all  that  sacred  river,  and  at  the  annual  festivals  many 
thousands  of  Hindu  pilgrims  pass  through  Boorkee  on  their  way  to  the 
holy  bathing  place.  Previously  to  1861  (probably  firom  1866)  Boorkee 
had  been  visited  only  occasionally  by  the  Society's  Missionaries  from 
Delhi,  but  in  that  year  the  Bev.  H.  Sells  was  stationed  there,  to 
open  a  Mission.  A  small  native  congregation  was  soon  gathered  [1], 
by  1864  the  number  of  native  Christians  had  reached  89  [2],  and  in 
the  next  year  it  was  reported  that  '*  Boorkee,  although  a  small  place 
.  .  .  contains  a  larger  number  of  Christians  than  either  Delhi  or 
Cawnpore**  [3].  Mr.  Sells  had  now  taken  to  itinerating,  and  the 
work  of  the  station  devolved  on  the  Bev.  B.  W.  H.  Hickey  (appointed 
1868).  On  his  leaving  in  1869  the  Mission  was  carried  on  for  some 
five  years  partly  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bev.  Y.  K.  Sinqh  and  the 
Chaplain. 

In  1875  Mr.  F.  H.  T.  Hoppner,  of  the  Berlin  (Lutheran)  Mis- 
sionary Society,  having  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Boorkee,  to  which  place  the  Boys'  Orphanage 
at  Cawnpore  was  transferred  [5].  This  institution  has  been 
excellently  managed  by  Mr.  Hoppner,  the  boys  being  trained  to  be 
industrious  Christians  [6].  In  his  Mission  work  Mr.  Hoppner  has 
been  no  less  successful.  Up  to  1890  he  had  baptized  275  persons, 
including  several  Brahmins  and  Mahommedans,  and  the  number 
he  says 

**  might  have  been  trebled,  but  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality,  that  is  the  test  of  the  increase  and  advancement  of  the  Lord's  cause ;  we 
have  made  the  experience  that  one  real  convert  is  worth  ten  doubtful  ones,  as  the 
Methodists  have  amply  shown  again  last  year,  when  they  baptized  eighty-five 
sweepers  offhand  in  one  evening  in  the  city  of  Boorkee,  of  whom  not  one  single 
soul  even  remained  faithful." 

One  of  the  Brahmins  was  not  ashamed,  even  when  an  inquirer,  to 
engage  in  hard  manual  labour  for  a  livelihood,  and  at  his  baptism  he 
took  off  his  **  Brahminical  thread  "  and  tore  it  in  pieces  before  the 
whole  congregation,  in  token  that  he  had  broken  with  Hinduism 
altogether.  Along  with  him  was  baptized  a  man  of  the  Shepherd 
caste,  whom  he  had  influenced  to  renounce  Hinduism.  Similarly  a 
Moulvi  of  great  learning,  after  receiving  baptism  in  1882,  sought  by 
diligent  preaching  in  the  bazaars  to  bring  others  into  the  Christian 
fold.  [7]. 

According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Hoppner  in  1887,  whenever  a 
Mahommedan  Moulvie  now  preaches  in  the  bazaar  he  carries  in  his 
hand,  not  the  Koran,  but  the  Bible.  Of  course  he  uses  the  Bible  for 
controversial  purposes,  but  the  fact  is  remarkable,  and  '*  the  Gospel  is 
preached  "  [8].  Some  of  the  Christian  converts  have  been  subjected 
to  persecutions,  the  endurance  of  which  on  the  part  of  a  timid  people 
represents  a  true  form  of  confessorship  [9].  In  Mr.  Hoppner 's 
opinion 

"  the  influence  which  the  Word  creates  among  the  masses  of  the  people  must 
not  be  measured  by  these  small  visible  signs  of  success.    That  has  gone  Qlx«;bA:<3 
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far  deeper  into  the  hearts,  and  prepares  them  for  the  time  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  shall  be  seen  flocking  into  the  fold  of  Christ  "  [10]. 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  261 ;  Communicants,  82 ;  Catechmncns,  22 ;  Villages, 
6  ;  Schools,  9  ;  Scholars,  174  ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  17. 

Beferences  ^oorkee).— [1]  C.D.C.  Report,  1856-7,  p.  26 ;  Jo.,  Jan.  17,  1862 ;  R. 
1861,  p.  26 ;  M.P.  1862,  p.  236 ;  R.  1862,  p.  146 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  877-8,  481,  477 ; 
do.,  V.  12,  pp.  85-6, 148-4  ;  R.  1876,  pp.  16-17.  [2]  R.  1868-4,  p.  99.  [3]  R.  186»-4, 
p.  99 ;  R.  1865,  p.  115.  [4]  R.  1866,  p.  114  ;  I  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  159, 188;  R.  1869,  p.  86; 
R.  1871,  p.  89 ;  R.  1872,  p.  67 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1873,  p.  iv ;  do.,  1874,  p.  iv ;  R.  1876,  p.  17. 
£6]  C.D.U.  Report,  1874,  pp.  vii,  viii ;  do.,  1875,  pp.  xvi,  xvii ;  do.,  1876,  p.  viii ;  I  MSS., 
V.  21,  p.  45  ;  R.  1876,  p.  17 ;  R.  1877,  p.  21 ;  M.F.  1877,  pp.  872,  671 ;  R.  1878,  p.  21 ;  Standing 
Committee  Book,  V.  36,  pp.  226,  292,  810,  888.  [6]  R.  1878,  p.  24 ;  R.  1879,  p.  28 ;  R. 
1880,  pp.  81-2.  [7]  R.  1882,  pp.  27-8 ;  R.  1890,  pp.  35-6 :  see  also  R.  1891,  pp.  35-7. 
[8]  R.  1887,  p.  29.     [9]  R.  1888,  p.  42.    [10]  R.  1890,  p.  80. 


(IV.)  HAEDWAE,  1877-92. 

In  connection  with  the  Roorke^  Mission  a  catccbist  was  stationed 
at  Hardwar  in  1877.  In  1878  eight  adult  converts  and  two  infants 
were  baptized — the  firstfruits  of  Christianity  in  this  "  most  idola- 
trous and  bigoted  place  of  Hindu  superstition."  The  labours  of  the 
catechist  are  supplemented  by  visits  from  the  Rev.  F.  H.  T.  Hoppneb, 
and  few  stories  of  Mission  method  are  more  interesting  than  Mr. 
Hoppner's  accounts  of  his  preachings  and  disputings  at  the  great  fairs 
there  [1]. 

The  changes  which  railways  and  other  products  of  Western 
civilisation  are  making  in  India  are  shown  in  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  people  at  a  gathering  at  Hardwar  in  1886 : — 

*'  The  railway  to  Roorkee  and  Hardwar  was  opened  on  the  Ist  January,  1886, 
and  the  people  .  .  .  the  greater  numher  of  them,  were  carried  there  for  the  first  time 
by  the  railway ;  and  whereas  they  formerly  stayed  there  from  five  to  ten  days  and 
even  a  fortnight,  they  now  seemed  all  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  away  again, 
many  did  not  even  stay  for  the  principal  bathing  day ;  and  whilst  formerly  there 
were  in  the  ordinary  fairs  always  between  30,000  and  40,000  people,  there  were 
now  never  more  at  one  and  the  same  time  than  about  18,000  or  20,000  at  the  most. 
If  this  were  a  sign  that  idolatry  is  going  to  decline  then  it  would  be  a  good  sign. 
And  partly  it  is  so,  no  doubt ;  people  lose  their  faith  in  their  idol-worship  and  the 
bathing  in  the  Ganges,  for  they  see  very  clearly  that  their  *  holy  mother  Ganges  * 
Is  no  longer  invincible^  as  they  formerly  thought  she  was,  because  she  has  yiel 
and  is  duly  yielding  to  the  destructive  operations  and  skill  of  the  foreign 
and  has  against  her  own  free  w^ill  to  issue  her  water  into  the  canal  instead 
sending  it  down  in  its  ordinary  and  original  channel,  as  she  did  all  these  mar  "  ^ 
centuries.    Though  the  people  were  fewer  .  .  .  our  work  in  the  fair  was  not  U 
than  in  former  years  ...  on  the  contrary  we  had  very  large  and  good  coi 
who  listened  with  immense  interest  to  our  preaching;  and  we  had  also  it^ 
determined  opponents  who  argued  with  all  their  might  and  zeal,  and  were  in  ri^f 
earnest  to  defend  their  cause  and  their  gods.    One  Brahman  also  began  to  pi 
his  gods,  how  powerful  they  were,  and  what  mighty  and  heroic  deeds  they  b^ 
done;  and,  as  an  instance,  he  said,  *Look  at  our  Krishna,  who  lifted  np  iT 
mountain  Gobardhan  with  his  little  finger  1 '    But  we  said,  *  What  boasting 
that  ?  look  at  your  mighty,  invincible  mother  Ganges,  who  Is  all-powerful  aSi 
much  stronger  than  Enshna  was,  and  yet  one  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
India's  most  insignificant  and  low  servants,  a  *  red-turbaned '  peon  who  gets  <a 
5  rupees  salary  a  month,  keeps  her  in  his  control,  and  wheneyer  it  plaMas  him^  -  *^ 
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shut  the  head  gates,  she  has  to  poor  all  her  water  into  the  canal,  and  he  thus  lays 
her  dry  and  bare  that  you  can  walk  through  her  bed  without  hardly  wetting  your 
shoes  ! ! '  Such  a  reply  he  had,  of  course,  not  expected,  it  put  him  out  completely, 
he  could  not  reply  a  single  word.  This  then  makes  the  poor  think  about  it,  for 
they  see  .  •  •  it  is  so"  [2]. 

Beferences,-^]  B.  1878,  p.  21 ;    R.  1886,  p.  88 ;    M.P.  1878,  pp.  254-5.    [2]  R.  1886, 
pp.  88-4. 


Statistics. — In  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  where  the  Society  (1889-92) 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  28  Missionaries  (5  Natives)  and  planting  5  Central  Stations  (as 
detailed  on  pp.  916-7),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  560  Christians,  168 
Commnnicants,  28  Catechninens,  8  Villages,  28  Schools,  1,148  Scholars,  4  Clergymen,  and 
75  Lay  Agents,  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Lncknow  [p.  767].  [See  also  Table  on 
p.  780.J 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


CENTRAL    PROVINCES. 

The  Sauoor  and  Nebbudda  Territories,  annexed  in  1818,  were  with  the  Nagpor 
provinoe  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Central  ProWnces  in  1861.  Including  snbae- 
qaent  additions  the  area  is  now  118,279  square  miles,  about  one  fourth  being  under 
cultivation.  Population,  12,944,805 ;  of  these  10,489,842  are  Hindus,  1,592,149  Animistio 
(Aboriginals),  and  18,806  Christians;  and  7,277,844  speak  Hindi,  2,127,908  Marathi» 
1,188,402  Gdnd,  and  1,602,782  Unya. 


The  Society's  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the 

NEBBUDDA  AND  SATTOOB  TEBBITOBIES,  1846-8, 1857, 1888-92. 

In  1846  the  Society  opened  a  Mission  among  the  Gonds  (an  aboriginal 
people)  in  the  Nerbadda  district.  This  step  was  taken  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  local  Committee  in  Calcutta,  and  on  the  promise  of 
local  support  from  the  Chaplains  of  Jubbulpore  (Rev.  F.  H.  Dawson) 
and  Saugor  (Bev.  J.  Bell)  and  other  British  residents,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  school  and  provide  for  other  contingent  expenses.  The 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  a  land  of  valleys  and  hills,  were 
then  estimated  to  comprise  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  to  be 
inhabited  by  three  millions  of  people,  *'  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  '*  had  *'  never  been  proclaimed.*'  The  Mission  was  entrusted 
to  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Driberq  and  Mr.  Harbison,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  friendly  reception  accorded  them  by  the  petty  Bajahs  and  by  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  receive  instruction. 

The  Missionaries  had  been  directed  to  make  Saugor  their  head- 
quarters, but  the  place  proved  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  local 
support  (diminished  by  the  departure  of  the  Chaplains  and  other  British 
residents)  not  justifying  a  change  of  site,  the  Mission,  after  an  existence 
of  eighteen  months,  was  withdrawn  in  1848,  but  with  the  hope  of 
renewing  it.  A  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Gondi  language, 
with  a  translation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Mr.  Driberg» 
were  published  in  1849  [1] ;  and  in  1857  the  Bev.  H.  Sells  of  Cawn- 
pore  (who  had  made  a  tour  in  Central  India  in  the  cold  season  of 
1855-6)  was  appointed  to  Saugor  to  open  an  itinerant  Mission  in  the 
neighbouring  district ;  but,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  sickness  compelled 
his  return  to  England  [2]. 

In  the  meantime  [1854]  Jubbulpore  was  occupied  by  the  CM.S. 
About  1869,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  Secrete^  of  the  S.P.6.  in 
Calcutta,  Bishop  Milman  employed  some  private  funds  at  his  disposal 
in  opening  a  new  Mission  among  the  Gonds,  the  centre  of  which  was 
at  Hoshungabud,  under  the  Bev.  —  Haden.    This  Mission  ihe  Bishop 
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in  1870  desired  the  Society  to  adopt,  but  lack  of  fdnds  prevented  its 
doing  so  [8]. 

The  Society  has,  howcTer,  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Tamil 
Mission  established  in  connection  with  Christ  Church,  Jubbolpore, 
about  1888.  By  means  of  a  Tamil  catechist  work  is  carried  on  among 
the  native  soldiers  and  the  domestic  servants  in  Jubbulpore ;  the  ad- 
joining villages  (including  Hoshungabud)  are  visited,  and  the  Gospel 
is  preached  also  to  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Benares  [4]. 

Iteferences  (Nerbudda  and  Saugor).— [1]  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  249,  278 ;  R.  1846,  pp.  77-8 ; 
R.  1847,  pp.  82-^ ;  R.  1848,  pp.  97-8;  C.D.C.  Report,  1845-6,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii,  xxvii-xxxiv; 
do.,  1846-7,  pp.  4-5,  and  Appendix  No.  S ;  do.,  1847-8,  pp.  1-2.  [2]  Calcutta  Bound 
PamphletB,  1851,  No.  4 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1856-7,  pp.  1,  29 ;  R.  1857,  p.  94.  [3]  I  MSS., 
Y.  14,  pp.  89-42;  do.,  V.  20,  p.  211.  [4]  Calcutta  Diocesan  Council  (Western  Section) 
Report,  1888,  pp.  24,  84-6,  41. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 


ASSAM. 


AsBAU  forms  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India,  and  comprises  the  valleys  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Barak,  with  the  intervening  mountainous  watershed.  It  was 
constituted  a  separate  province  from  Bengal  in  1874.  Area  (excluding  some  unsettled 
tracts),  46,841  square  miles.  Population^  5,476,833 ;  of  these  2,996,833  are  Hindus, 
2,294,506  Animistic  (Aboriginals),  and  16,844  Christians ;  and  2,741,947  speak  Bengali, 
1,414,285  Assamese,  197,830  Cachari,  280,303  Hindi. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  carried  on  in  the  districts 
of  (I.)  Debroghur,  1851 ;  (II.)  Tezpore,  1862-92 ;  (III.)  Mungledye, 
1866-92.  As  early  as  1842  proposals  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
by  Major  Jenkins,  a  Government  Commissioner  in  India,  for  Chris- 
tianising the  hill  tribes  of  Assam.  His  predecessors,  Mr.  Scott  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Eobertson,  as  well  as  himself,  had  advocated  this 
measure  **  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  Government."  Hitherto 
their  efforts  had  met  with  httle  success — the  Government  apparently 
fearing  to  interfere  with  the  superstitions  of  their  subjects ;  but  some 
assistance  had  been  rendered  since  1826  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  there  was  now  a  prospect  of  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  Moravian  Mission,  or  of  a  Church  Mission  on  the  Moravian 
system.  The  Moravians  had  previously  been  invited  to  take  up  work 
in  Assam,  but  were  unable  to  do  so ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  object 
in  view  it  would  in  Major  Jenkins*  opinion  be  necessary  that  the 
arrangements  should  be  conducted  by  one  of  the  great  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  Church  of  England  [1]. 

In  comphance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
the  Society  left  it  to  his  discretion  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
Diocesan  grant  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  Mission  in  Assam,  but 
apparently  nothing  could  then  be  spared  [2], 

In  the  autumn  of  1842  a  Government  Chaplain  was  appointed  to 
Assam ;  and  the  Bev.  E.  Bland,  who  was  occupying  that  position  at 
Gowhatty  in  1845,  revived  the  subject  of  a  Mission,  and  soon  after 
sent  a  native  of  Assam  to  Bishop*s  College,  Calcutta,  for  training,  and 
promised  to  have  collections  for  the  endowment  of  an  Assamese 
Scholarship  at  the  college  [8]. 

BEBROOHVB,    1851-61. 

The  effect  of  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain  was  felt  also  at 
Debroghur,  where  the  European  residents  in  1845  formed- the  idea 
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af  building  a  church  and  endowing  it,  **  so  as  to  secure  the  - 
services  of  a  resident  clergyman,  who  might  also  devote  himself 
to  the  reclaiming  of  the  wild  tribes  around.'*  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  church  was  laid  in  1847,  and  in  1849  the  first  subscrip- 
tions were  received  for  the  endowment  fund.  By  September  1850 
this  fund  was  producing  an  annual  income  of  Bs.640.  At  that  time 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  visited  Assam,  and  was  entreated  by  the  resi- 
dents to  station  a  clergyman  at  Debroghur.  Accordingly  the  Rev.  E. 
HiGGS  was  transferred  there  from  Barripore  in  June  1851  as  a  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Society.  From  the  commencement  the  main  object  of 
the  Mission  was  to  convert  the  hill  tribes  around.  It  does  not  appear . 
that  the  native  population  about  Debroghur  was  to  occupy  the  Mis- 
sionary's chief  attention — as  their  mixed  character  and  the  pecuhar 
circumstances  under  which  they  had  become  mingled  together  did  not 
offer  so  promising  a  field  for  Missionary  labour  as  the  untouched  hill 
people. 

Until  Debroghur  became  the  headquarters  of  the  civil  authorities 
and  a  military  post  it  was  an  insignificant  fishing  village.  The 
whole  population  in  1852,  with  few  exceptions,  consisted  of  the  local 
corps  with  the  usual  amount  of  camp  followers,  a  few  shopkeepers  from 
Dacca  attracted  by  the  European  residents,  and  a  few  traders  from 
Mairwarra.  To  one  Missionary  the  majority  of  these  were  necessarily 
inaccessible,  from  the  variety  of  tongues  spoken  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

Professedly  the  greater  part  of  the  Assamese  were  Hindus,  but 
their  observance  of  even  the  outward  rites  was  very  lax.  All  classes 
were  followers  of  some  particular  Gossain,  or  Hindu  priest,  and 
numberless  villages  of  Miris,  as  yet  "  unaffected  by  scruples  of  caste,, 
and  most  willing  to  receive  instruction  in  religion,**  were  gradually 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  priests,  who  were  •*  often  almost 
identified  with  the  Deity,  and  this  quite  irrespective  of  the  merit  or 
talent  of  the  man."  The  Mahommedans  were  equally  eager  in 
making  proselytes,  but  in  reality  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Assam  had 
**  no  religion  at  all  ** ;  they  lived  **  almost  as  though  there  were  no 
God,"  they  seemed  to  think  that  religion  was  "  no  concern  of  theirs," 
they  "were  called  by  a  certain  name"  and  that  was**  enough  for  them." 
Mr.  Higgs  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Miris  would  **  at  once 
declare  themselves  as  our  disciples  *'  wer6  they  sure  of  regular  visits 
and  instruction  from  Christian  teachers.  Whenever  he  entered  their 
villages  they  entreated  him  to  supply  them  with  Christian  books  and 
a  teacher,  and  frequently  deputations  waited  on  him  at  Debroghur 
with  the  same  request.  For  these  he  could  do  no  more  than  visit 
them  occasionally,  but  many  of  the  Abors  were  brought  under 
instruction. 

These  hill  tribes  used  to  visit  Debroghur  occasionally,  and  in 
1852  Mr.  Higgs  induced  some  60  of  them  to  form  an  agricultural 
settlement  on  land  granted  by  Government  about  3^  miles  from 
Debroghur  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  readily  anS  surely  teach 
them.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  manage  them ;  their  wants  were 
almost  numberless  and  their  complaints  endless.  Water  was  their 
"great  abhorrence,"  and  Mr.  Higgs  had  to  be  present  everyday  at 
noon  to  see  that  they  all  washed  themselves.    They  also  recyivt^\K> 
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be  taught  how  to  sow  and  to  plant  out  their  rice,  but  within  two 
years  they  became  independent  of  any  assistance,  and  by  1858  the 
colony  had  advanced  beyond  anticipation,  the  village  had  become 
more  cleanly  and  orderly,  and  the  people  (increased  to  over  80)  more 
prosperous  and  decidedly  advanced  in  civilisation.  In  1855-6 
Mr.  Higgs,  urged  by  two  chiefs,  twice  visited  the  Abor  Hills,  about 
80  miles  north-west  of  Debroghur — a  feat  which  had  never  been  per- 
formed before  (so  far  as  appears)  by  any  European  or  any  resident  in 
the  plains  of  Assam. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  the  route  lay  in  many  places 
over  sheer  precipices,  which  were  scaled  by  means  of  gigantic 
creepers  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  trees  at  the  top.  The  people 
were  surprised  at  his  accomplishing  the  task,  and  when  they  learned 
from  his  guides  of  a  heavy  fall  or  narrow  escape  "  they  would," 
said  Mr.  Higgs,  '*  come  back  and  look  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  with 
the  greatest  sympathy  depicted  on  their  faces,  and  then  stroke  me 
with  their  hard,  rough  hands  all  down  the  face  and  back  and  along 
the  arms.  This  .  .  .  was  their  manner  of  showing  affection."  They 
showed  much  curiosity  as  to  the  country  he  had  come  from,  and  there 
was  a  story  generally  current  that  a  certain  king  called  "Billy- 
pots-Sahib,"  supplied  the  British  with  guns  &c.  and  strength  and 
power  to  use  them.  In  this  king's  country,  which  was  **  situated 
underground  somewhere,*'  a  man  was  born  in  the  morning  of  a  day, 
at  noon  he  had  reached  middle  age,  and  at  night  he  died."  Mr.  Higgs 
concluded  that  Billypots  was  a  corruption  of  Bilutc  Desk,  about 
which  they  had  heard  strange  stories  and  had  added  some  fancies  of 
their  own. 

The  kindness  and  affection  which  the  Abors  showed  Mr.  Higgs 
was  remarkable,  and  immediately  after  they  met  every  day  they 
invariably  introduced  the  subject,  "Teach  us  your  religion.  How 
will  you  teach  us  ?  How  are  we  to  worship  God  properly  ?  "  And 
this  they  did  daily,  following  up  their  first  questions  by  "  lamenting 
that  they  certainly  did  not  know  how  to  please  their  gods ;  heavy 
misfortunes  came  upon  them,  and  continually  seemed  to  increase; 
their  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  in  vain  ;  no  help  came,  no  alleviation." 
Their  ignorance  of  Assamese  and  Mr.  Higgs'  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Abor  language  added  to  the  difficulty  of  imparting  instruction. 
They  listened  to  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  and  one 
old  chieftain  gave  up  a  furious  fit  of  revenge  because  it  was  contrary 
to  its  teaching,  but  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  morahty  they 
were  imable  to  follow  their  teacher.  They  had  hardly  any  concep- 
tion of  a  Supreme  God ;  the  beings  to  whom  they  offered  sacri- 
fice and  prayers  were  the  Bhuts  and  Ghosts  with  which  their 
imaginations  had  peopled  the  hills  and  valleys.  On  his  leaving  the 
people  were  greatly  affected,  and  the  Gain  or  chief  with  whom  he 
had  been  staying  cried  like  a  child,  and  some  time  after,  visited 
Debroghur,  at  a  most  inclement  season,  to  press  him  to  come 
a^in  [4]. 

Mr.  Higgs  devoted  some  attention  also  to  the  Assamese .  and 
Eacharees.The  latter  were  regarded  as  more  promismg  to  a  Missionary 
than  any  other  natives  in  Assam,  being  distinguished  for  cleanliness, 
trustworthiness,  and  chastity.    Though  they  had  taken  the  name  of 
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Hindus  they  still  retained  their  own  religion,  and  acknow- 
ledged **  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  they  say  to  pray  and  by  whom  they  will  be  judged 
hereafter."  A  large  number  settled  near  the  Abor  colony  were 
frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Higgs,  and  as  their  apprehensions  of  the 
Gossains  wore  off  he  was  welcomed  gladly,  and  some  children  came 
to  school  [5]. 

Mr.  Higgs*  ministrations  extended  to  the  European  community  at 
Sibsaugor,  where  a  warm  welcome  always  awaited  him,  and  in  1856-7 
contributions  began  to  be  raised  for  erecting  a  church  [0]. 

During  the  Indian  Mutiny  Debroghur  was  for  several  weeks  in 
great  peril,  and  from  1858  the  claims  of  his  European  congregation 
(increased  by  the  addition  of  a  Naval  Brigade)  appear  to  have  absorbed 
most  of  Mr.  Higgs'  time — at  least,  nothing  further  is  recorded  of 
Mission  work  among  the  heathen  by  him,  and  in  1861  he  resigned  the 
Society's  service  but  remained  at  Debroghur  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Calcutta  Additional  Clergy  Society  [7].  Later  on 
Debroghur  became  a  branch  Mission  of  Tezpore  [8]. 


TEZFOBE  with  MTJNOLEDTE. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1862-92).— In  1861  the  Rev.R.  Bland,  Chaplain  of 
Gowhatty,  appealed  to  the  Society  on  behalf  of  certain  English 
residents  to  adopt  a  Mission  at  Tezpore  originated  by  a  Captain 
Gordon  about  1850.  The  Mission  was  designed  for  the  hill  tribes 
north  of  Assam,  but  that  object  appearing  impracticable,  the  enterprise 
was  directed  towards  the  Kacharees  of  Durrang.  The  property  of 
the  Mission  included  a  tea  barrie,  a  parsonage,  and  a  church  ('*  the 
Epiphany");  and  the  Missionary,  the  Bev.  C.  Hesselmeyek,  was  a 
German  Lutheran.  Towards  the  support  of  the  work  some  assistance 
had  been  rendered"  by  the  C.M.S.  and  other  friends  in  England,  but 
that  Society  could  not  take  up  the  Mission,  which  was  now  on  a 
*'  precarious  footing.'*  In  cDnnection  with  the  Mission  there  were 
about  50  native  Christians,  12  Village  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Class  for 
training  teachers. 

Urged  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  adopt  Tezpore  as  part  of  a 
scheme  which  he  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of 
Missions  through  the  north-east  and  east  parts  of  the  Diocese  of  Cal- 
cutta down  to  Singapore,  the  Society  in  1862  consented  to  do  so,  and 
Mr.  Hesselmeyeb,  having  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop,  was  placed 
on  the  Society's  list  [9]. 

In  1868  Mr.  Sydney  Endle  was  sent  from  England  to  assist  in 
the  work  [10],  which  consisted  in  ministering  to  the  numerous 
Europeans  scattered  over  an  extensive  district,  as  well  as  pastoral  and 
evangelistic  work  amongst  the  natives  of  the  hills  and  plains. 

Among  the  Kacharees  a  system  of  vernacular  schools  was  estab- 
lished, and  several  converts  were  made,  including  some  at  Boori- 
goomah ;  and  in  1866  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  admitted  thirteen  native 
Christians  to  confirmation,  '^tbe  first  that  ever  were  confirmed  in 
Assam"  [11]. 
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Mr.  Hesselmeyer*8  labours  were  crowned  by  a  translation  of  the 
Prayer  Book  into  Assamese  (1868-9)  [12].  On  his  death  in  1871  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Endle,  who  since  December  1866  had  been  stationed 
atMungledye.  In  this  district  Mr.  Endle  itinerated  in  the  villages  during 
the  cold  season  (December-March).  In  every  case  he  was  received 
with  great  attention  and  respectfully  heard ;  "  indeed "  (reported 
he  in  1867)  *^  there  is  little  or  no  active  opposition  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  truth  in  Assam,  as  Hindooism  has  no  real  hold  on 
the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people."  The  great  foe  was  "ignor- 
ance of  the  most  debased  character."  Other  great  obstacles  are 
the  apathetic  character  of  the  Assamese  and  the  practice  of  opiiim 
eating  [18]. 

The  ignorance  Mr.  Endle  has  sought  to  overcome  by  establish- 
ing schools  and  training  schoolmasters  (with  Government  support)^ 
and  by  preaching  at  his  headquarters  at  Tezpore.  Since  1869  the 
chief  burden  of  the  Missions  in  Assam  has  been  cheerfully  and  ably 
borne  by  him.  During  this  period  other  labourers  sent  to  his  assistance 
have  made  only  short  sojourns  in  the  country  [see  list  on  p.  917],  and 
Debroghur  has  been  occasionally  reoccupied ;  but  though  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Endle  has  been  the  only  ordained 
Missionary,  there  are  few  Missions  which  under  such  circumstances 
can  show  such  encouraging  progress  and  prospects  [14]. 

The  indirect  influence  of  the  Mission  is  far  larger  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  numerical  account  of  conversions,  and  Mr.  Endle 
expressed  the  opinion  in  1887  that  a  time  will  come  when,  not  one  by 
one  but  in  a  mass  movement,  whole  villages  and  towns  will  seek 
admission  to  the  Church  [15]. 

The  testimony  of  the  Kev.  M.  Rainsford,  who  joined  the  Mission 
in  1891,  is  to  the  same  effect  [16]. 

A  grammar  of  the  Eachari  or  Bara  language  was  published  in 
1885  by  Mr.  Endle,  who  knew  more  of  the  structure  of  the  language 
than  the  Kacharis  themselves,  and  the  work  is  prized  by  Europeans  as 
affording  them  an  opportunity  which  had  never  before  presented  itself 
of  learning  Kachari  grammatically  [17]. 

From  a  Missionary  point  of  view  Assam  is  closely  connected  with 
Chota  Nagpur.  For  many  years  large  numbers  of  coolie  immigrants 
have  been  employed  on  the  tea  plantations  in  Assam.  A  large  pro- 
portion come  from  Chota  Nagpur,  and  in  1888  it  was  estimated  that 
over  a  thousand  of  the  latter  were  Christians.  Though  the  immigrants 
go  to  Assam  nominally  for  three  or  five  years,  more  than  one-half 
(from  Chota  Nagpur  at  least)  do  not  return,  but  settle  down  in 
Assam  [18]. 

As  early  as  1866  some  converts  of  the  German  (Lutheran)  Mission 
in  Chota  Nagpur  were  commended  by  their  old  pastors  to  the  care  of 
the  English  Clergy  in  Assam,  and  eleven  Kol  cooUes  were  baptized  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  at  Debroghur  [19].  The  way  being  thus  prepared 
the  work  has  gone  on  increasing,  but  as  yet  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
Missionaries  and  Catechists  have  been  inadequate  even  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Christians  in  the  distant  plantations,  and 
it  is  felt  that  until  resident  native  pastors  are  supplied  from  Chota 
Nagpur  this  branch  of  the  Mission  will  leave  much  to  be  desired  [20].  It 
should  be  added  that  the  European  tea-planters  bear  ^vonrable  teeti- 
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mony  to  the  character  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Christians  [21],  and  that 
by  their  influence  other  coolies  have  frequently  been  drawn  towards 
the  Church  [22]. 

Statistics. — In  Assam,  where  the  Society  (1851-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  8 
Missionaries  and  planting  8  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  917),  there  are  now  in 
connection  with  its  Missions  2,000  Christians,  260  Communicants,  55  Catechumens, 
45  Villages,  20  Schools,  872  Scholars,  2  Clergymen,  and  27  Lay  Agents,  under  the  care 
of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  [p.  766].     [See  aUo  Table  on  p.  780.] 
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CHAPTER  LXXXL 

PUNJAB. 

The  present  province  of  this  name  forms  the  north-west  comer  of  India,  through 
which  the  Aryan  invaders  entered  [see  p.  469],  and  comprises  the  central  regions  watered 
by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Ravi,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelam, 
which  make  up  the  Punjab  proper  ( =  "  Five  waters ")  annexed  in  1849,  and  the 
adjacent  N.W.  and  S.E.  districts  since  acquired,  extending  from  Peshawur  to  Delhi 
The  Jumna  western  districts  (Delhi,  Hissar,  Umballa,  &c.)  were  transferred  from  the 
**  North- Western  Provinces "  [see  p.  590]  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  Area  of  the  Pro- 
vince, 142,449  square  miles  (including  Native  States  85,817  square  miles).  Population 
<including  Native  States,  4,268,280),  25,180,127 ;  of  these  12,915,648  are  Mahommedans, 
10,221,505  Hindus,  1,870,481  Sikhs,  58,909  Christians;  and  15,748,448  speak  Panjabi, 
4,157,968  Hindi,  1,899,922  Jatki,  and  1,057,853  Pashtu. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  in  the  Punjab,  begun  at  Delhi  in 
1854,  have  been  extended  to  the  surrounding  districts  for  a  distance 
of  100  miles. 

DELHI  AND  THE  SOUTH  PUNJAB  MISSION,  1854-92.— 
Among  the  English  congregations  at  Delhi  in  1850  were  a  few 
members  who  grieved  to  see  the  Church  doing  nothing  for  the  mass 
of  heathen  and  Mahommedans  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
"With  a  view  to  removing  this  reproach  they  sought  the  co-operation 
^f  the  Society.  A  Baptist  Missionary  (Mr.  Thompson)  had  laboured 
there  thirty  years  with  great  industry  and  ability,  but  since  his  death 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  Christian  evangelist  whatever  in  the  field. 
For  many  reasons — such  as  the  number  of  its  population  (150,000), 
its  prestige  as  the  once  famous  capital  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  the 
circumstance  of  the  Urdu  language  being  spoken  there  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  the  consequently  wide  influence  it  naturally  has  in  the  minds 
of  the  Mussulmans  of  India — Delhi,  with  its  261  mosques  and  nearly 
200  temples,  appeared  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  Church  Mission. 
The  Society  required  a  material  guarantee  of  support  before  entering 
on  the  undertaking,  and  by  1853  a  sum  of  Bs.24,656  was  collected  in 
India  (chiefly  at  Delhi)  and  in  England  by  the  promoters,  foremost 
Among  whom  were  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gubbins  (who  raised  the  first  Bs.1,000), 
Mrs.  Boss,  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  station,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Jenkinqs,^ 
who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Mission.  The  Society  in 
December  1852  added  £8,000  from  its  Jubilee  Fund,  and  the  whole 
was  invested  in  Calcutta,  the  interest  only  being  applicable  to  ihe 
purposes  of  the  Mission  [1]. 

The  Lieut.-Oovemor,  Mr.  Thomason,  who  evinced  much  interest 
in  the  case,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Missionary  College 
under  '*  very  superior  people,"  as  it  would  ''  require  great  discretion 
successfully  to  attack  Mahomedanism  amongst  so  able  and  bigoted  a 
population  as  that  of  Delhi."     The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  in 

*  Mr.  Jennings  had  long  been  in  India,  and  bad  left  snbsianiial  pfoofs  of  his  seal  ia 
the  oharches  at  Cawnpore  and  Landour,  which  he  had  been  instmmeiilal  in  ~ 
He  appears  to  have  been  appointed  chaplain  at  Delhi  at  the  beginning  ol  1SS8. 
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1858  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hubbabd,  both  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge — the  former  a  Fellow — were  selected  for  the 
Mission,  **  the  great  object  of  which  "  was  declared  to  be 

"  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Delhi  and  to  a£ford 
the  youth  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  acquiring  secular  education  at  the 
Government  schools  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.'* 

For  this  pecmiiary  co-operation  on  the  spot  would  be  necessary ;  and 
it  was  further  laid  down  that 

-'whatever  methods  may  be  from  time  to  time  adopted,  as  most  likely  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  desired  end,  whether  preaching  to  the  heathen,  delivering  of 
Lectures  on  the  Christian  Religion,  establishment  of  schools  for  children,  or  classes 
tor  the  instruction  of  elder  students,  the  Missionaries  will  bear  in  mind  that  their 
great  work  is  to  be  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
Church  which  may  eventually  be  carried  forward  by  the  agency  of  a  native 
ministry"  [2]. 

For  the  better  attainment  of  this  object  the  Missionaries  were  further 
directed  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  ministering  to  European 
Christians. 

Arriving  at  Delhi  on  February  11,  1854,  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
HuBBABD  found  there  an  influential  Auxiliary  Committee  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Mission  con- 
sisting of  about  a  score  of  native  Christians,  who  were  assembled  every 
Sunday  in  the  Station*  Church  by  a  teacher  in  the  Government  Col- 
lege. Two  of  those  Christians  were  recent  Hindu  converts,  baptized 
by  Mr.  Jennings  on  July  11,  1852,  viz.  Bam  Chunder,  Mathematical 
Teacher  in  the  Government  College;  and  Chimmun  Lai,  the  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  Delhi,  both  eminent  in  their  station  and  of  age 
and  circumstances  which  tended  to  place  their  conversion  above- 
suspicion.  Bam  Chunder  had  long  been  persuaded  that  the  Brahmans 
had  no  claim  to  be  teachers  of  rehgious  truth.  He  looked  on  most  of 
them  as  men  who  encouraged  the  popular  superstition  simply  for  gain^ 
and  supposed  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Christian  Clergy,, 
though  at  times  it  seemed  strange  "  that  many  Englishmen  of 
undoubted  intelligence  and  honesty  went  to  the  Church.'*  But  one 
Sunday  on  passing  he  looked  in  the  Church  and  was  struck  with 
amazement  to  see  "all  the  people  kneeling  and  appearing  as  if  to 
them  God  was  really  present." 

*'It  was  an  entirely  new  conception  tome'*  (he  added),  "  and  when  I  came 
away  I  was  so  much  impressed  that  I  determined  to  read  the  New  Testament.  I 
did  so ;  read  it  carefully  and  studied  it ;  and  at  length  I  was  quite  satisfied  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  God." 

Both  converts  proved  a  great  gain  to  the  Mission  and  remained 
"faithful  unto  death.'* 

The  month  before  the  Missionaries  arrived  a  book  was  published 
in  Delhi  by  a  learned  Moulvie  (Bahmat  Allah),  which  was  intended  to 
neutralise  their  efforts.  Thirty-four  years  previously  the  Padishah 
had  directed  all  the  Moulvies  in  North  India  not  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy with  any  members  of  the  "  Foreign  Mission."  Notwithstanding 

*  St.  James'  Church,  built  at  the  sole  coBt  of  Colonel  James  Skinner,  C.B. ;  oonstt* 
crated  in  1886  [8a]. 
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this  contemptuous  silence  the  Gospel  had  m^e  its  way,  and  it  was 
now  found  necessary  in  the  Padishah's  own  city  to  write  what  was 
considered  an  elaborate  refutation  of  it.  The  book  (a  large  volume  in 
Urdu)  consisted  of  a  collection  of  the  objections  brought  against  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  European  and  American  unbelievers,  and  the 
author  was  reported  to  have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  '*  exterminate 
Christianity  out  of  India"  [3], 

But  though  the  Mahommedans  had  had  the  upper  hand  in  India 
for  such  a  long  period,  they  had  brought  it  neither  unity  nor  peace, 
and  in  spite  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  their  faith  they  had  made 
little  progress  with  the  Hindus. 

"  They  may  have  made  many  individual  converts  "  (Mr.  Jackson  added),  "  but 
they  have  left  the  mass  of  the  people  uninfiaenced ;  and  at  best,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  was  but  a  feeble  ineffective  step  towards  truth,  and 
one  that,  in  fact,  makes  the  reception  of  the  gospel  more  difficult  than  before  '*  [4]. 

Besides  the  varied  home  (Mahommedan  and  Hindu)  population 
of  Delhi,  many  people  of  various  countries  were  still  brought  together 
there — Persians,  Cashmerians,  Afghans,  Bengalis,  &c.  [5]. 

During  their  first  three  years  at  Dellii  the  Missionaries  were 
engaged  in  studying  the  Urdu  language  and  the  Mahommedan  and 
Hindu  systems  of  religion,  also  in  managing  a  school,  holding  service 
daily  in  the  Station  Church  for  the  native  Christians,  and  in  baptizing 
a  few  converts  and  preparing  others  for  baptism.  Among  the  latter 
were  three  women  of  Dr.  Lai's  household,  who  at  Mr.  Jackson's  first 
visit  were  too  tunid  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  him.  He  was  there- 
fore '*  taken  on  to  the  housetop,  and  the  women  sat  in  a  room  which 
opened  on  to  the  roof,  but  was  shut  off  from  it  by  a  curtain  across  the 
doorway."  He  then  began  to  teach  the  unseen  catechumens,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  get  an  answer  to  assure  him  that  he 
was  understood.  The  efforts  of  the  Missionaries  were  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jennings,  who  succeeded  in  paying  the  whole  expenses,  of  the 
Mission  without  further  help  from  the  Society.  By  the  Bishop  op 
Madbas,  who  visited  the  Mission  in  December  1856,  it  was  re* 
.garded  as 

'*  among  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  of  our  Indian  Mission  fields.  The  in* 
telligent  and  well-informed  converts,  holding  as  they  do,  high  and  imporiant 
positions  independent  of  the  Mission  ;  the  superior  nature  of  the  school,  with  its 
120  boys,  among  the  best  I  have  visited  in  India ;  and  the  first  rate  character  for 
attainments  and  devotedness  of  the  Missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  are  making  an 
impression  which  is  moving  the  whole  of  that  City  of  Kings.*' 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  in  March  1857  by  the  Bishop  op 
Oalgutta,  who  confirmed  the  first  twelve  converts.  The  establishment 
of  a  Training  College  for  native  Missionaries  and  of  a  chain  of  Mission- 
Ary  posts,  including  a  branch  at  Boorkee,  and  other  extensions  were 
under  contemplation  when  the  Mission  received  its  first  cheek  in 
December  1856  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jackson — a  step  necessitated 
by  illness.  Shortly  before  this  Catechist  D.  G.  Sandys  had  been 
added  to  the  staff,  which  was  now  joined  by  Catechist  Louis 
EocH.  The  school  soon  doubled  its  numbers,  and  Mr.  Koch,  wiiting 
three  days  before  the  outbreak,  reported  that  bis  class  manifested  no 
reluctance  whatever  towards  the  Scriptures,  and  never  seemed  satisfied 
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till  they  understood  folly  what  they  read.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Mission  up  to  the  morning  of  May  11,  1857  [6]. . 

On  that  day  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  Delhi,  and  the  Bev.  M.  J. 
Jennings  and  his  daughter,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hubbabd,  and  Catechists 
Sandys  and  Koch  were  among  those  who  perished  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  Europeans.  Mr.  Sandys  was  shot  down  near  the 
magazine,*  Messrs.  Hubbabd  and  Koch  were  killed  in  the  bank.  Bam 
Ohunder  concealed  himself  for  two  days  and  then  escaped  from  the 
oity,  but  his  brother  convert,  Chimmun  Lai,  was  killed  **  because  he 
denied  not  that  he  was  a  Christian.*'  The  wife  of  the  latter,  who 
escaped,  showed  great  firmness  during  the  rebeUion,  refusing  the  offer 
of  her  relatives  to  reconvert  her  to  Hinduism  [7]. 

No  sooner  had  the  Society  received  news  of  the  massacre  of  it9 
Missionaries  at  Delhi  than  it  resolved 

*'  to  plant  again  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  that  city  and  to  look  in  faith  for  mord 
abundant  fruits  of  the  Gospel  from  the  ground  which  has  been  watered  by  the  blood 
of  those  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ  "  [B]. 

For  this  purpose  the  Bev.  T.  Skelton,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Queens* 
€ollege,  Cambridge,  was  sent  from  England  in  1858,  but  before  his 
arrival  in  Delhi  in  February  1859  the  work  of  reconstruction  had 
already  been  begun  by  a  small  band  of  native  Christians.  Led  by  Bam 
Ohunder  and  T.  E.  Ali,  thev  had  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  started 
(with  fifty-six  pupils)  what  became  by  the  end  of  1859  a  flourishing 
dchool  of  800  boys,  in  which  instruction  was  imparted  in  English,  Per- 
sian, Urdu,  Hindi,  and  other  secular  subjects  and  in  the  Christian  faith. 
This  Institution  now  became  known  as  *'  St.  Stephen's  College.''  The 
name  of  "  St.  Stephen"  was  also  chosen  for  the  native  church  to  keep 
in  mind  the  memory  of  those  who  had  followed  his  example,  but  at 
£rst  there  was  no  more  suitable  building  available  for  service  than  "  a 
range  of  stables,  fitted  up  a  little  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  place  of 
worship."  At  Mr.  Skelton's  first  service  here  there  were  five  people 
present,  but  by  December  1859  there  was  an  average  congregation  of 
twenty-five,  besides  inquirers.  During  the  same  period  three  Mahom- 
medans  and  nine  Hindus  of  the  upper  castes  were  baptized,  public 
preaching  was  begun  in  earnest,  as  well  as  work  among  the  Chamars. 
By  occupation  the  Chamars  are  shoemakers,  and  they  rank  as  the 
lowest  of  the  Hindu  castes  with  the  exception  of  the  Sweeper  [9]. 

In  1860  Mr.  Skelton  was  joined  by  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Winter, 
central  Mission  buildings  were  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  daily 
evening  prayers  established  therein ;  a  school  church  was  erected 
for  the  Chamars  residing  near  the  Delhi  Gate ;  an  orphanage  was 
formed  (the  boys  being  passed  on  to  Cawnpore  in  1865) ;  new  schools 
were  also  opened,  and  a  connection  was  formed  with  three  female  schools 
originated  and  supported  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Delhi  and 
his  friends  [10]. 

From  the  time  of  his  baptism  until  his  death  in  1880  Bam  Chunder 
was  tiie  most  prominent  Christian  in  Delhi.    During  this  period 

'*  he  faithfully  served  his  Divine  Master  by  his  tongue,  his  pen,  his  purse,  and 
his  Christian  example.  He  was  equally  honoured  and  respected  by  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Christians.  There  was  not  one  respectable  native  who 
did  not  know  him  by  name  at  least,  or  did  not  praise  him  for  his  bltuxk.^\&«i&\>l^r^ 
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Such  was  the  statement  of  one  of  those  haptized  mainly  through  Ins 
instrumentality  in  1859,  viz.  Tara  Chand,  of  whom  (on  his  confirmation 
shortly  after)  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  reported  that  he  united  '*  to  general 
ability  and  special  mathematical  powers  a  really  remarkable  knowledge- 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  far  better  than  I  have  seen  in  many  candidates- 
for  Orders  whom  I  have  examined,  whether  at  home  or  in  India  "  [11], 

After  instruction  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  Tara  Chand  rejoined 
the  Delhi  Mission  as  a  deacon  in  1868,  and  for  28  years  he  remained 
connected  with  it,  devoting  himself  to  educational,  evangelistic  and 
translation  work  [12]. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Skelton  was  transferred  to  Calcutta  and  the 
headship  of  the  Mission  devolved  on  Mr.  Winter,  whose  administration 
continued  till  1891  [18]. 

Possessing  the  true  Missionary  spirit  and  remarkable  powers  of 
organisation,  and  working  *'  on  principle  and  not  haphazard,"  he 
aimed 

"  by  a  careful  preparation  of  men's  minds,  to  lay  deep  and  broad  those  foundations 
on  which  may  be  built  a  strong  and  all-embracing  Church  fof  the  future — a  pre- 
paration which  will  lead  not  to  the  growth  of  an  ignorant  Christianity  in  place  of 
an  irrational  superstition,  but  ...  to  the  lasting  elevation,  spiritual  and  mental, 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  make  them  better  men  and  better  citizens  "  [14] . 

The  headquarters  of  the  Mission  as  selected  by  Mr.  Skelton  were 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city— a  desirable  situation  in  every  way; 
but  experience  showing  that  the  Mission  forces  were  too  much  central- 
ised it  was  determined  not  to  gather  the  Christians  into  one  centre 
but  to  leave  them  scattered  over  the  city  to  be  ''  small  centres  of  life 
to  their  own  neighbourhood  "  [15]. 

After  various  Mission  agencies  had  been  gradually  extended  over 
all  parts  of  Delhi  the  city  was  divided  into  eight  "parishes"  or 
districts,  all  bound  together,  yet  each  the  centre  of  its  own  work  and 
organisation.  Each  of  these  districts  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  head 
catechist,  who  lived  among  the  people,  and  became  responsible  for  the 
work  among  both  Christians  and  non- Christians.  Under  him  were 
'*  readers  "  and  school  teachers.  On  Sunday  all  the  workers  joined  in 
the  morning  service  held  in  the  central  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  [16]. 

This  Mission  Church,  designed  by  the  Society  as  a  memorial  of  our 
countrymen  of  all  classes — soldiers,  civilians,  and  missionaries —who 
perished  in  the  Mutiny,  was  begun  on  March  27,  1865  [17] ;  and  at 
its  opening  on  May  11,  1867,  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre,  many 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans  came  to  listen  to  the  Service  [18]. 

Practically  there  are  three  divisions  of  Indian  humanity  eaeb 
demanding  a  separate  mode  of  approach,  i.e.  the  men  of  the  better 
classes,  the  secluded  women  of  the  same,  and  the  low>caste  people 
of  both  sexes ;  and  the  hard  problem  was  how  to  reach  the  minds  of 
these  people  and  make  them  care  for  the  messenger  and  the  message^ 
80  that  the  work  would  not  be  a  mere  scratching  of  the  sarfaoe,  but 
such  that  would  reach  down  to  the  heart  of  human  feeling.  In  such 
cases  Mr.  Winter  felt  "  we  should  try  to  come  before  the  people,  not 
merely  as  the  preachers  of  a  new  religion,  a  capacity  in  which  they 
care  for  us  little  enough,  but  as  friends  and  sympathisers,  and  that  we 
should  aim  at  benefiting  the  whole  man**  [19].    Since  Mission  SdxKdB 
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were  ''almost  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  better  classes,"  and 
''  without  influencing  the  minds  of  the  young  it  appears  a  hopeless 
task  to  elevate  a  nation,"  much  attention  was  devoted  to  education. 
St.  Stephen*s  High  School,  in  the  chief  street  of  the  city,  was 
developed  until,  with  its  branches  in  the  several  districts  and  nearly 
1,000  pupils  altogether,  it  formed  a  great  sphere  of  usefulness  not  only 
in  the  actual  teaching  given,  but  in  the  friendship  formed  with  the 
boys,  by  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  talking  with  them  out  of  school, 
and  by  treating  them  mutatis  mutandis  as  we  would  English  school- 
boys. 

A  man  of  the  right  sort  would  thus  impress  his  mind  on  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  young  men  as  they  passed  through  the  schools,  and 

"this*'  (added  Mr.  Winter)  "is  a  special  way  of  storing  up  forces  which  will 
steadily  gather  strength,  till  they  influence  the  minds  of  future  generations,  and 
thus  form  a  preparation  for  the  future  acceptance  of  all  that  is  manly,  vigorous, 
and  vitalizing  in  the  religion  of  Christ "  [20]. 

For  the  benefit  of  Christian  boys  a  boarding  house  was  added  to 
the  High  School  in  1876,  and  in  1879  the  re-establishment  of  a  Bible- 
class  for  Christian  yoimg  men  and  of  a  class  for  reading  literature  was 
reported. 

In  1864  the  College  Department  of  St.  Stephen's  was  affiliated  to 
Calcutta  University,  and  lectures  were  given  to  educated  young 
men  [21].  A  further  development  of  the  institution,  dating  from 
1881,  is  noticed  on  page  790. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  real  success  pf  schools  for  boys,  so  that 
the  two  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand,  is  the  education  of  women  [28]. 

In  1842  no  Indian  Bishop  had  summoned  Christian  women  to  aid 
in  this  work  ;  and  when  in  that  year  a  lady  offered  herself  for  work  in 
India  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  replied 

*'  I  object  on  principle  to  single  ladies  coming  out  unprotected  to  so  distant  & 
place  with  a  climate  so  unfriendly,  and  with  the  almost  certainty  of  their  marry- 
ing within  a  month  of  their  arrival.  I  imagine  the  beloved  Persis,  Tryphena, 
Tryphosa,  Julia  and  others  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,  remained  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods  and  families,  and  that  no  unmarried  female  would  have 
thought  of  a  voyage  of  14,000  miles  to  find  out  a  scene  of  duty.  The  whole 
thing  is  against  the  Apostolic  maxim,  '  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the 
church.'  '* 

But  one  of  his  successors.  Bishop  Milman,  repeatedly  stated  his  convic- 
tion "  that  without  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  female 
sex  the  difficulties  of  gospel  work  and  the  conversion  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  seem  almost  insuperable,"  and  in  1878  three  Bishops 
appealed  for  women  **  to  educate,  to  nurse  the  sick  in  hospitals,  to 
befriend  the  widow  and  orphan,  to  occupy  that  wide  sphere  of  charitable 
effort  and  devotion  which  only  women  of  sacrifice  can  fill  *'  [28].  la 
the  Delhi  Mission  the  education  of  women  is  carried  on  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  by  Zenana  teaching  proper— i.e.  teaching  secluded  women  and 
girls  in  tiieir  own  homes — schools  for  very  young  girls,  normal  Schools 
for  training  native  and  European  women  as  teachers,  an  Industrial 
School  for  poor  Mahommedan  women,  and  schools  for  the  European  and 
Eurasian  children  of  the  station  [24]. 

The  residents  who,  in  recognition  of  many  mercies  firom  Q.^, 
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established  between  1858-60  the  three  female  schools  already  referred 
to  [p.  615]  intended  them  as  a  step  towards  the  training  of  native  female 
teachers  for  the  daughters  and  young  wives  of  native  gentlemen  and 
merchants  in  Delhi.  In  1868  Mrs.  Winter  introduced  the  Zenana 
system.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  castes  it  was  not  possible  to  collect 
the  proposed  female  teachers  in  one  building  for  training,  and  the  plan 
adopted  was  to  choose  several  respectable  elderly  Pundits  admissible 
into  native  houses,  and  promise  them  6s.  monthly  for  each  woman  they 
trained,  each  pupil  pledging  herself  to  become  a  teacher  hereafter. 
When,  by  means  of  these  Normal  School  classes,  women  of  good  caste 
were  trained  they  were  sent  into  the  zenanas  of  such  native  gentlemen 
as  would  receive  them.  But  for  years  the  teachers  had  to  **  creep  in 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  house,*'  their  visits  a  profound 
secret  to  the  nearest  relatives,  and  they  were  smuggled  away  again 
before  there  was  any  chance  of  remark  from  prying  neighbours  [25]. 
But  silently  and  steadily  the  work  grew ;  the  Ladies*  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Society  in  England  came  to  Mrs.  W^inter's  aid, 
and,  in  1878,  500  women  and  800  girls  were  receiving  instruction  in 
zenanas  or  schools  throughout  the  towns  of  the  district.  Old  pupils  of 
the  Boys'  High  School  holding  influential  positions  were  naturally 
looking  to  the  Mission  for  the  education  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
offering  to  introduce  the  ladies  to  their  friends,  and  nothing  except 
want  of  funds  prevented  the  teaching  of  8,000  women  and  girls  at 
once.  The  female  staff  then  consisted  of  fourteen  European  Mis- 
sionaries, ten  native  Christian  mistresses,  four  parochial  Mission- 
women,  and  twenty-six  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  teachers,  and  in 
addition  an  active  body  of  associates — European,  Hindu,  Christian, 
and  Mahommedan,  warm-hearted  women  and  busy  men — grudged  no 
time  or  pains  [26]. 

Remarkable  testimony  to  the  efiScacy  of  the  work  done  in  Zenana 
Schools  generally  in  Northern  India  is  afforded  by  a  proclamation 
issued  to  the  Mussulman  population  of  Lahore  in  1885  by  ''The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Islam."    The  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Oh,  Headers,  a  thing  is  taking  place  which  deserves  your  attention,  and  which 
you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  check.  Females  need  such  education  as  is  necessary 
to  save  them  from  the  fires  of  Hell.  The  Quran  and  the  traditions  teach  this 
necessity,  and  two  great  philosophers  say, '  Home  is  the  hest  school  * ;  hut  to  make 
it  so,  women  must  he  taught.  We  are  doing  nothing,  but  arc  trying  to  destroy  our 
children.  Although  we  are  able  to  teach  our  own  girls,  yet  wherever  you  go  yoo 
find  Zenana  Mission  Schools  filled  with  our  daughters.  There  is  no  alley  or  house 
where  the  effect  of  these  schools  is  not  felt.  There  are  few  of  our  women  who  did 
not  in  their  childhood  learn  and  sing  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers  such 
hymns  tLB^He  to  Isa^  Isa  hoi '  ('  Take  the  name  of  Jesus '),  and  few  of  our  girie 
who  have  not  read  the  Gospels.  They  know  Christianity  and  the  objeotiong  to 
Islam,  and  whose  faith  has  not  been  shaken  ?  The  freedom  which  ChriBtiaa 
women  possess  is  influencing  all  our  women.  They  being  ignorant  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  their  own  religion,  and  being  taught  that  those  things  in  Islam  which 
are  really  good  are  not  really  good,  will  never  esteem  their  own  religion  "  [87]. 

At  Delhi  prior  to  1877  a  refuge  for  fallen  women  was  opened — then 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  Presidency. 
Women  of  all  religions  were  admitted  and  their  caste  was  not  in* 
terfered  with,  but  they  generally  became  Christians  and  married 
respectable  husbands. 
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Little  however  would  be  done  "  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  " 
if  ignorance  and  degradation  were  the  only  kind  of  suffering  relieved. 
In  1868  Mrs.  Winter  began  medical  work  of  a  simple  kind  in  the 
zenanas,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Female  Medical 
Mission  in  1867.  Combining  as  it  does  the  attendance  of  women 
and  children  of  the  better  classes  in  their  own  homes  with  the 
treatment  of  others  in  the  dispensary  (where  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  reached  100),  this  agency  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  whole  Mission  at  Delhi,  and  it 
has  elicited  the  substantial  support  of  the  Government  and  munici- 
palities as  well  as  of  the  S.P.G.  Ladies'  Association,  and  **  the 
boundless  thanks  "  of  the  native  women.  To  give  full  efficiency  to  it 
native  women  are  trained  as  nurses,  and  the  languages  used  by  the 
staff  embrace  Hindi,  Hindustani  (or  Urdu),  Bengali,  Persian  and 
Arabic  [28]. 

The  work  is  professionally  successful,  and  in  a  long  chain  of 
slowly  working  causes  Mr.  Winter  knew  "  nothing  more  likely  to  win 
the  hearts  of  people  to  Him  '  Who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  manner  of  sickness '  '*  [29].    [See  also  pp.  817-18.] 

In  memory  of  the  23  years'  labours  of  Mrs.  Winter,  who  died  in 
1881,  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1884-6  under  the  name  of  **  St. 
Stephen's  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.**  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  January  18,  1884,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
and  the  building  opened  by  Lady  Dufferin  on  October  31,  1885.  The 
site  and  Rs.5,C)00  were  given  by  the  Government;  a  considerable 
sum  also  was  contributed  by  native  chiefs  [30].  Speaking  of  Mrs. 
Winter's  work  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  said  in  1882 :  **  There  are  few 
perhaps  to  whom  the  healing  and  saving  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls 
of  our  fellow-men  could  be  such  a  passio7i  and  such  a  longing,  burning 
desire"  [31]. 

The  third  division  of  the  Mission,  the  lowest  classes,  consists 
mainly  of  people  of  Chamar  origin,  who  form  nearly  the  only  portion 
of  the  adherents  on  anything  approaching  to  an  independent  footing, 
distinct  from  the  large  number  of  Christian  Mission  agents  and  their 
families,  and  occupy  in  this  respect,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  Shanar  Christians  in  Tinnevelly.  The 
Chamars  are  scattered  over  the  city  and  neighbouring  villages  of  Delhi 
— some  reaching  30  miles  down  the  road  to  Agra.  The  desire  of  some 
of  these  [people,  from  what  motives  cannot  be  said,  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Christianity  dates  from  the  year  before  the  Mutiny.  Some  in 
the  city  had  been  taught  even  before  the  outbreak,  both  by  the  Society's 
catecbists  and  Baptist  teachers,  and  on  Mr.  Skelton's  appointment  in 
1859  several  were  brought  to  him  for  instruction  and  received  baptism. 
He  appears  however  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at  home  in  the 
language  to  deal  with  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  an  enormously 
larger  number  from  Delhi  and  the  neighbouring  little  town  of  Shahdera, 
or  "  The  King's  Encampment,"  joined  the  Baptist  Mission.  The 
movement  increased  during  the  winter  of  1860-61,  owing  to  a  famine 
and  to  the  help  organised  for  the  starving  poor  by  English  liberality.  So 
far  as  the  baptismal  register  of  those  years  bears  witness  hardly  any  of 
these  were  admitted  to  the  Church.  In  1863  the  Christians  were 
subjected  to  much  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion,    TUftve. 
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school  chapel  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
owner — a  Mahommedan,  and  service  and  school  had  to  be  held  in  a 
small  shed  built  of  straw  on  the  top  of  a  house.  There  was  now 
almost  a  complete  lull  in  the  movement  for  several  years,  though  the 
Rev.  L.  Tara-.Chand  moved  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  largely  inhabited 
by  these  people,  where  the  '*  Bangish  ka-kamra,"  once  the  habitation 
of  an  adventurous  Frenchman,  was  rented  for  him ;  in  it  a  room  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  services  were  held,  and  there  seemed  a  fair 
prospect  that  quiet  and  steady  work  would  be  carried  on  among  them, 
and  also  that  Tara  Chand's  well-known  ability  would  attract  the 
Mussulmans  and  upper-caste  Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
Christianity.  From  1866  to  1874  inclusive,  some  twenty-six  of  the 
Chamar  men  were  baptized,  but  rarely  were  they  followed  by  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Missionaries  were  long  blind  to  the  ill-efifects 
of  this ;  because,  as  Mr.  Winter  said,  they  did  not  sufficiently  grasp 
the  enormous  difference  of  life  and  social  customs  between  these 
people  and  high-caste  converts  :  in  the  latter  case,  the  history  of  all 
Indian  Missions  showed  either  that  the  wife,  after  a  few  years  of 
opposition,  joined  her  husband  and  was  baptized,  or  that  if  she  did  not 
become  a  Christian  she  had  no  influence  in  entrammelling  him  again 
in  heathen  customs.  This  led  to  the  supposition  that  eventually  the 
heathen  Chamar  wife  (and  children)  would  accept  her  husband's  futh ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  hundreds  of  them  accepted  baptism 
their  wives  continued  heathen,  dragging  them  back,  keeping  back  their 
children,  betrothing  and  marrying  them  to  heathen  boys  and  girls, 
and  thus  the  baptized  husband  was  left  a  solitary  Christian  unit  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  family,  being  hindered  in  his  religious  life  by  bis 
own  most  intimate  surroundings.  The  men  helped  to  maintain  the 
supposed  analogy  to  high-caste  converts ;  for  when,  in  subsequent 
movements  to  Christianity,  they  were  asked  where  the  women  were 
and  why  they  did  not  come  forward,  the  invariable  reply  was,  **  Oh, 
they  will  follow  us ;  where  we  are,  there  they  are ;  they  are  more 
ignorant  than  we  ;  have  patience,  and  they  will  come  too.*'  This  was 
self-delusion ;  the  men  seldom  tried  to  influence  the  women  at  all. 
They  were  glad  for  themselves  to  receive  some  of  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
the  old  caste  or  brotherhood  by  means  of  their  wives. 

Another  point  which  led  to  the  possibility  of  their  doing  this  with 
less  conscious  insincerity  than  appears  on  the  surface  was  that  they 
looked  on  Christianity  merely  as  what  they  called  a  "  panth,'*  a  path  of 
religion,  and  not  as  a  brotherhood :  they  have  many  of  these  non- 
Christian  "  panths  "  or  sects,  these  they  can  follow  without  bringing 
their  women  and  children,  they  can  believe  in  them  without  being 
outcasts,  and  their  faith  in  no  way  interferes  with  domestic  and  soci^ 
customs  connected  with  idolatry. 

To  return  to  the  historical  account  of  the  growth  of  this  congre- 
gation. Several  catechists  had  been  working  steadily  among  them» 
notably  Babu  Hira  Lai,  and  gradually  from  1878  and  onwards,  more 
of  them  began  to  be  drawn  again  towards  some  parts  of  the  Christian 
faith,  if  not  to  the  Church ;  a  few  were  baptized  and  left  (as  was 
customary)  mainly  in  their  own  old  quarters.  This,  with  the  growth 
of  branch  schools  for  Hindu  and  Mussulman  boys,  and  petty  schools 
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for  Chamars,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  parish  system  in  the  Delhi 
Mission.  The  Chamars  were  effectually  brought  under  instruction  at 
that  time,  by  not  only  the  teaching  of  the  catechists,  but  by  the  day- 
schools  for  boys  and  evening  classes  for  young  men,  in  all  of  which 
they  then  showed  a  greater  interest  than  afterwards,  it  seems :  a 
change  brought  about  partly  by  their  changeable  disposition  and 
partly  from  an  idea  that  their  boys  would  all  grow  into  Munshis  and 
teachers  on  substantial  monthly  salaries. 

All  this  however  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  tendency 
towards  Christianity  which  came  over  them  in  1877-8  and  the 
beginning  of  1879,  again  in  conjunction  with  the  distress  of  scarcity, 
though  this  time  only  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  help  to  the  people. 
In  these  years  considerable  numbers  were  baptized  from  nearly  all 
the  city  districts  and  several  neighbouring  villages,  the  people  again 
promising  that  their  wives  and  children  should  follow,  and  again 
failing  to  fulfil  their  promises.  These  were  by  far  the  largest 
accessions  to  the  Church  of  England  the  Mission  had  had,  and 
the  result  was  the  most  unsatisfactory,  many  of  them  keeping  up 
or  forming  heathen  betrothals  and  marriages,  and  many  failing  to 
perform  even  the  minimum  of  Christian  duties,  and  in  spite  of 
warnings  and  their  own  professions  at  the  time,  neglecting  to  have 
their  children  baptized  or  their  wives  taught  [82]. 

Thus  far  the  Missionaries  had  wholly  abstained  from  anything 
approaching  to  a  segregation  poUcy  and  had  left  the  converts  entirely 
among  their  own  people,  in  the  beUef  that  this  was  in  every  way  the 
highest  and  truest  hne.  But  during  1882-4  this  conviction  was 
quaUfied  by  sad  experience,  and  as  the  Christians  were  unable  to  resist 
the  mass  of  heathenism  in  which  they  Hved,  a  modified  form  of  segrega- 
tion was,  on  their  appeal,  tried  in  1884.  A  square  of  eight  houses 
was  built  in  the  Daryaganj  district  of  Delhi,  and  there  in  the  midst 
of  their  old  caste  fellows  a  Christian  settlement  was  formed,  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  being  required  (1)  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest ;  (2)  to  use  Christian  rites  exclusively  at  times  of  birth, 
marriage  and  death  ;  (8)  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  charas,  a  drug 
similar  to  opium.  At  first  the  experiment  appeared  to  succeed,  but 
ere  long  troubles  arose,  and  finally,  when  required  formally  to  choose 
between  Church  and  Chamarship,  five  men  openly  denied  their  Lord 
and  eight  families  definitely  broke  the  bond  with  Chamarship  and 
stood  forward  as  Christians  only  [38]. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  action  of  a  deeper  and  more  general 
character  than  brinfs^ing  Church  discipline  to  bear  on  a  few  overt 
offenders  here  and  there  was  necessary ;  that  the  Church  if  she  is  to 
be  a  living  body  at  all  must  either  make  her  nominal  members  conform 
to  her  rules  or  put  them  out  of  communion  till  they  repent  and  come 
back. 

In   1887  therefore    the  Native  Church  Council  of   the  Mission,, 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  laid  down  the  three  following 
points  as  the  lowest  standard  possible  for  Church  membership : — 

*'  (1)  That  all  Christiang  with  unbaptized  children  bring  them  for  baptism, 
and  pnt  their  wives  under  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  baptism  as  soon  as 
possible;  (2)  that  they  form  betrothals  and  marriages  for  their  children  o;^*) 
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among  Christians ;  (3)  that  they  attend  no  *  meUs '  or  ceremonies  in  conneotion 
with  idolatrous  practices." 

The  Bishop  desired  that  all  who  failed  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
should  be  considered  excommunicate  without  special  reference  to  him- 
self, and  that  they  should  be  restored  to  Christian  fellowship  only  after 
pubHc  confession  in  church.  All,  in  effect,  turned  on  the  pivot  of  mar- 
riage, as  that  involved  the  whole  question  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  two  brotherhoods,  the  Christian  Church  and  the  heathen  caste. 

It  was  determined  to  deal  very  gently  with  the  people,  owing  to 
their  ignorance.  The  question  was  therefore  put  before  them  for 
discussion  in  each  parochial  centre,  whether  in  the  city  or  villages. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  twenty  centres  700  persons  remained  firm, 
while  290  lapsed.  The  latter  were  mostly  men,  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  question  very  few  of  them  had  wives  or  children  who  had  been 
baptized  [Si], 

It  should  be  added  that  the  lower  classes  of  Delhi  are  particularly 
accessible  to  the  Missionaries,  whose  visits  they  welcome  as  they  sit 
over  their  long  day's  work,  shoemaking,  weaving,  &c.  For  their  sons, 
elementary  schools  have  been  planted  in  each  division  of  the  city,  and 
by  this  means  a  real  though  modest  work  is  being  done  for  Chris- 
tianising and  generally  elevating  these  much  neglected  classes,  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  in  1888,  **  Government  neither  teaches,  nor  except  in 
one  small  instance,  helps  those  who  teach.'*  The  boys  leave  young  to 
help  their  fathers,  and  therefore  the  local  catechist  frequently  holds 
afternoon  or  evening  school  for  grown-up  young  men,  after  which  they 
attend  evening  service  in  the  little  chapel.  These  simple  and  short 
services  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  amongst  these  people. 
They  are  attended  by  the  heathen  around,  who  thus  at  once  get  direct 
teaching  and  become  acquainted  with  Christian  worship.  Thus  mutual 
prejudices  are  lessened  and  building  up  the  Church  and  gathering  in 
outsiders  go  on  hand  in  hand. 

"  This  *'  (said  Mr.  Winter)  "  is  how  we  try  to  get  at  the  masses :  masses  indeed, 
and  yet,  singular  to  say,  if  with  an  effort  of  imagination  thou  follow  them  into 
their  clay  hovels,  the  masses  consist  of  units,  every  unit  of  whom  has  his  own 
heart  and  sorrows  "  [35]. 

In  addition  to  the  above  agencies  public  preaching  has  been 
systematically  carried  on  since  1868,  though  sometimes  checked  (as  in 
186G)  by  the  opposition  around.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  street 
preaching,  it  (in  Mr.  Winter's  opinion)  '*  supplies  a  link  in  the  long 
chain  of  our  duties  to  the  heathen,''  *'  reaches  a  class  touched  by  no 
other  part  of  the  operations,"  and  ''  enables  evenr  one  to  know  that  on 
a  certain  day  in  an  appointed  place  he  can  go  to  hear  something  about 
rehgion."  Above  all  (in  the  case  of  the  Delhi  Mission)  it  is  "  nearly  the 
only  thing  that  brings  holiness,  as  distinguished  from  ceremonial  wor- 
•ship  or  caste  duty,  before  the  mass  of  the  people." 

Long  experience  had  convinced  Mr.  Winter  that  the  present  fimction 
of  bazaar  preaching  is  '*  not  so  much  to  set  before  the  people  GhriBtian 
doctrines  as  to  prepare  them  for  them  ...  to  stir  them  up  to  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  righteousness  and  sin,*' 
of  which  they  receive  but  scant  instruction  in  home*  mosque,  or 
temple  [86]. 
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In  1890  the  street  preaching  met  with  a  degree  of  opposition 
never  experienced  previously.  A  wave  of  this  feeling  seemed  passing 
over  North  India  at  the  time,  but  such  opposition  is  not  altogether  a 
bad  sign,  as  it  often  arises  from  a  sense  that  the  work  is  beginning  to 
tell,  and  that  some  active  steps  are  needed  if  the  Mahommedan  position 
is  not  to  be  seriously  invaded.  In  Delhi  there  is  special  reason  for 
hoping  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  opposition,  though  violent,  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  three  or  four  persons  who  seemed  to  set 
themselves  deliberately  to  break  up  the  preaching.  The  general  crowd 
often  showed  itself  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Missionaries  and  the 
general  attention  was  greater  than  before.  Still  in  the  open  street 
even  one  man,  if  he  is  sufficiently  determined  and  shameless,  can 
make  preaching  almost  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  place  where  the  Missionaries  can  be  more  masters  of  the 
position,  able  to  impose  some  kind  of  rules  on  the  discussions,  enforce 
silence  at  times,  and  secure  for  those  who  really  wish  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  in  quiet  and  comfort. 

This  want  has  been  met  by  the  erection  in  1891  of  a  Preaching 
Hall,  in  which,  besides  the  accommodation  of  a  large  audience,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  sale  of  books  and  for  reception  and  instruction 
of  inquirers. 

Among  these  in  1890  were  some  Maulvis  (one  a  prominent 
teacher  in  an  important  Mahommedan  school),  and  at  their  invitation 
one  of  the  Missionaries,  the  Bev.  Q.  H.  Lefbot,  visited  their  mosques 
to  discuss  in  a  more  friendly  way  than  is  possible  in  the  bazaar  the 
differences  of  their  respective  faiths.  Lengthy  discussions  on  some  of 
the  deepest  subjects  were  carried  on,  and  on  almost  every  occasion  Mr. 
Lefroy  '*  met  with  all  possible  courtesy  and  for  the  most  part  fairness.'* 

Although  no  direct  acceptance  of  Christian  teaching  resulted,  Mr. 
Lefroy  viewed  such  meetings  as  of  '*  very  high  value,"  and  to  strengthen 
his  position  he  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran  in  the 
ori^nal  [37]. 

In  connection  with  the  public  preaching  the  catechists  and  other 
agents  of  the  Mission  meet  once  a  week  to  talk  over  their  work  with  the 
Id^ssionary  [88].  As  some  of  these  are  in  the  position  of  the  future  clergy, 
and  are  the  chief  means  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people,  much 
depends  on  their  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  and  all  means  used  for 
their  improvement  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
Church.  With  a  view  to  raising  an  efficient  body  of  native  preachers  and 
teachers,  a  class  (since  largely  developed)  was  begun  in  1863,  and  for 
many  years  their  instruction  formed  a  special  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Bev.Tara  Chand  [39]. 

While  due  care  has  been  shown  for  the  city  of  Delhi  the  surrounding 
districts  have  not  been  neglected.  In  1863  a  civilian  then  residing  at 
Hissar  pressed  upon  the  Missionaries  the  wants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  with  its  many  large  towns  (especially  Bhiwani),  where  there 
was  "  no  Mission  work  of  any  kind  whatever.'*  A  preaching  tour  was 
therefore  undertaken  in  that  direction,  commencing  from  Bohtuck  and 
going  Uirough  the  towns  of  Meham,  Hansi,  Hissar,  Tusham,  Bhiwani, 
Beree,  and  others. 

.  ^  In  many  oases  "  (said  the  Missionaries) "  they  gave  as  a  most  hearty  and  often 
hospitable  reception,  and  appeared  much  struck  with  the  message  ^^  <:axDL^\A\^^^ 
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them,  BO  much  so  that  frequently  both  men  and  women  woald  come  to  the  tent,  and 
sit  whole  hours  listening  to  instruction.  Their  chief  complaint  was  that  we  left 
so  quickly  that  they  could  not  fully  take  in  all  they  heard  "  [40]. 

In  1864  a  systematic  plan  of  itineration  was  set  on  foot  with  a  view 
to  planting  branch  stations  at  the  large  towns  extending  80  to  100 
miles  from  Delhi  [41].  The  work  spread  rapidly ;  in  1874  tiiere  were 
£ye  branch  Missions  with  their  sub-stations,  and  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  a  new  branch  Mission  being  taken  up  or  an  extension 
of  one  of  the  older  ones  [42]. 

Converts  leaving  Delhi  and  settling  in  the  villages  or  visiting  their 
relations  have  stirred  up  their  friends  to  seek  instruction,  and  in  some 
instances  have  themselves  imparted  it.  One  Christian  man  who  had 
gone  to  a  place  ten  miles  ofif  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  time,  but  though 
far  from  being  intelligent  or  particularly  enUghtened  he  taught  the 
people  about  him  such  truths  as  his  mind  had  laid  hold  of,  and  nine 
adults  were  baptized  from  his  village  in  1876  [48].  In  1880  there 
were  forty  towns  and  villages  occupied  by  native  agents,  besides  a  ba 
larger  number  visited  by  them,  and  work  had  been  begun  among  the 
native  women  at  Simla  [44]. 

Of  the  many  stations  comprised  in  the  Delhi  and  South  Punjab 
Mission  extending  north  and  south  125  miles  (from  Kumaul  to 
Riwarri)  and  east  and  west  110  miles  (from  Delhi  to  Hissar)  [45], 
the  first  to  receive  a  resident  ordained  Missionary  was  Eumanl, 
where  for  the  most  part  of  seven  years  (18G2-9)  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley 
(now  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur  [see  p.  499])  was  stationed.  The  branch 
Mission  at  Ghazeeabad  was  in  1880  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Taba  Chand  [46],  but  as  the  C.M.S.,  who  formerly  had  a  Reader 
there,  showed  a  desire  to  reoccupy,  the  8.P.G.  agencies  were  made  over 
to  it  in  1882  and  Mr.  Chand  was  transferred  to  Kumaul,  where  he 
remained  till  1886  [47]. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1890  by  the  Rev.  A.  Haig  [48]. 

Riwarri,  first  visited  about  1864  [49],  did  not  receive  a  resident 
ordained  Missionary  until  1888,  when  the  Rev.  T.  Williams  was  stationed 
there  [50].  In  1872  twenty-five  Mahommedans  prepared  by  native 
catechists  were  baptized  in  one  day  by  the  Rev.  Taba  Chand,  and 
among  the  converts  of  the  Mission  was  the  Imam  of  the  mosque  [51]. 

Two  years  later  at  a  confirmation  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Cidcutta, 
the  church  being  found  too  small  to  hold  the  congregation,  the  altar 
was  moved  out  into  the  open  air  and  the  carpet  spread  for  the  people 
to  sit  upon. 

"  It  was  an  nncommon  sight "  (wrote  Mr.  Winter).  "  On  one  side  was  thfl 
whole  Christian  community,  ahout  sixty  souls,  all  but  two  or  three  gathered  into 
Christ's  Church  within  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  ;  behind  us  was  seated  the 
heathen  Rana  of  the  place,  or  rather  the  representative  of  the  old  Banas,  with  a 
crowd  of  native  followers  backed  up  by  elephants,  with  their  red  trappings  «Dd 
painted  howdas ;  and  in  the  middle  stood  the  Bishop  and  clergy  in  their  robes,  in 
strange  contrast  to  all  the  surroundings  "  [52]. 

Under  the  Rev.  T.  Williams  (1888-92)  Riwarri  has  become  the 
centre  of  much  vigorous  evangelistic  work.  The  villages  in  the  district 
are  inhabited  by  many  different  classes,  but  he  gives  the  preference  to 
the  Jats — a  fine,  free,  outspoken  and  industrious  race.  All  however  are 
friendly  to  him  and  are  well  disposed  to  listen.    For  some  years  the 
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Government  officers  in  the  neighbourhood  exercised  a  beneficial  efiect  by 
their  interest  in  Mission  work  as  well  as  in  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  more  than  one  has  earned  the  title  of  "  padre  "  from  the 
people  in  appreciation  of  their  life  and  action.  Mr.  Williams  pays  much 
attention  to  bazaar  preaching,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  stands 
him  in  good  stead,  as  he  is  able  to  confute  his  adversaries  by  reference 
to  the  originals,  and  for  this  purpose  he  generally  takes  to  the  bazaar  one 
or  more  of  the  volumes  which  treat  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to  handle. 
By  mastering  the  Koran  in  Arabic*  he  has  become  a  match  also  for  the 
Mahommedans,  who,  though  far  fewer  than  the  Hindus,  are  more  bitter 
in  their  antagonism  to  Christianity.  Visits  from  boys  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  in  the  town  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  greatly  affected  by  Christianity 
and  openly  assert  their  belief  that  idolatry  wiU  gradually  give  way 
to  it  [58]. 

The  reins  of  all  the  departments  of  the  work  in  the  Delhi  and  South 
Punjab  Mission  are  gathered  up  and  held  together  by  the  Mission  Council 
formed  in  1880  for  the  general  direction  of  the  Mission  and  consisting 
of  the  whole  body  of  ordained  Missionaries.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  has  added  strength  and  unity  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
work  [66]. 

The  native  Christian  laity  are  represented  in  a  Native  Church  Council* 
established  in  1876.     This  Council,  of  which  the  English  Missionaries. 
are  also  members,  elects  the  Panchayat — a  body  which  takes  the  place 
of  churchwardens,  and  whose  chief  objects  are  to  inquire  into  cases  ot 
discipline  and  to  carry  out  practically  the  wishes  of  the  larger  body 
which  it  represents.    The  Council  has  worked  usefully  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  crying  weaknesses  of  the  people  and  in  various  other  ways, 
such  as  starting  a  scheme  by  which  each  Mission  agent  is  bound  to 
make  provision,  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  for  his  family  at  his  death, 
and  thus  relieve  the  Church  of  the  disgrace  of  such  persons  receiving; 
support  from  the  Mission  [66]. 

For  the  lady  workers  a  Women's  Council,  of  which  three  English- 
Missionaries  are  members,  was  set  on  foot  in  1881  [67]. 

Visiting  the  Mission  in  1877,  Bi^op  Caldwell  thus  recorded  his 
impressions : — 

*'  We  were  very  mach  interested  in  what  we  saw  of  the  cities  and  Missions  in 
the  North-West  .  .  .  but  of  aU  we  actually  saw,  the  work  at  Delhi,  carried  on  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter,  of  our  own  Society,  gratified  us  most.  We  there  saw  what 
can  be  done,  even  in  this  part  of  India,  by  energy,  earnestness,  and  determination, 
combined  with  perseverance.  We  found  that  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  adults  had 
been  baptized  during  the  previous  year,  and  on  Easter  Eve,  whilst  we  were  therc^ 
ten  more  adults  were  baptized.  We  should  regard  such  an  ingathering  with 
delight,  even  in  Tinnevelly.  Besides  other  sermons  and  addresses,  it  gave  me 
much  pleasure  to  give  an  address  to  the  Mission  agents  employed  in  Delhi  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  who  were  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  who  reached  the 
large  number  of  forty-four — a  number  reminding  me  again  of  Tinnevelly — not  in- 
cluding the  masters  in  the  high  school "  [58]. 


•  "It  Bhonld  he  dinned  into  the  ears  of  every  Missionary  to  India  that  he  read 
the  Koran  in  Arabic.  He  will  then  find  that  he  has  the  Muhoxnmads  in  his  power." — 
Report  of  Rev.  T.  Williams  [6^]. 
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On  the  following  Christmas  Eve  in  that  year  224  natives  were 
confirmed  by  ^  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  51  being  baptized  at  the  same 
time  [59]. 

In  the  previous  year  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  (January  19, 

1876)  :— 

"  I  have  been  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter  .  .  .  and  find  them  both  much 
overtasked.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  have  not  a  larger  Tinneveliy  at  Delhi  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  but  they  want  more  money  and  more  men,  especially 
a  man  to  take  charge  of  Education  work,  and  a  Medical  man  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  Medical  Female  Mission,  which  really  seems  doing  wonderful  work. 
Delhi  seems  quite  one  of  the  most  hopeful  openings  I  have  seen"  [60]. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Mission  had  been  wholly  maintained  by  the 
Society,  and  since  its  foundation  11  ordained  Missionaries,  of  whom 
2  were  natives  [see  pp.  917-18],  had  taken  part  in  the  work — the  chief 
burden  of  which,  however,  had  been  borne  by  Mr.  Winter  [61]. 

Soon  after  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  visit  to  Delhi  some  residents  at  Cam- 
bridge conceived  the  desire  to  maintd.in  a  body  of  University  men,  who 
should  live  and  labour  together  in  some  Indian  city.  The  Society  was 
not  approached  in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently  on  the  advice 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  the  Cambridge  Committee  were  led  to  choose  Delhi 
as  the  scene  of  their  work,  and  a  scheme  was  adopted  on  November  1, 
1877,  by  which  the  Cambridge  Missionaries  were  connected  with  the 
Society,  the  headship  of  the  whole  Mission  remaining  with  Mr. 
Winter. 

'^  The  special  objects  "  for  which  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi 

in  connection  with  the  Society  was  founded  [62J  were, 

"  in  addition  to  Evangelistic  labours,  to  afford  means  for  the  higher  Education 
of  young  native  Christians  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  to  offer  the  advantageg 
of  a  Christian  home  to  Students  sent  from  Mission  Schools  to  the  Government 
College,  and  through  literary  and  other  labours  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  more 
thoughtful  heathen  "  [63]. 

The  first  two  members    of   the  University  Mission — the    Bev. 
E.  BicKEBSTETH,  M.A.,  FcUow  of  Pembroke  College,   and  Mr.  J. 
MuBBAY,  B.A.,  of  St.  John*s  College,  arrived  in  India  in  1877  [64]. 
Others  have  followed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  (up  to  1892)  the 
University  Mission  has  supplied  10  ordained  workers  [see  pp.  917-18], 
iheir  chief  support  all  along  being  provided  by  the  Society  [65] ;  of 
this  number,  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  become  Bishop  in  Japan,  2  have 
returned  to  England,  one  has  died,  and  6  remain  on  active  service, 
though  one  of  these  (Rev.  A.  Haig)  has  (consequent  on  manias) 
left  the  brotherhood  and  become    an   ordinaiy    l^sionary  of  the 
Society  [65a]. 

The  comprehensive  system  of  education  so  admirably  organised  bj 
Mr.  Winter  was  entrusted  to  the  Cambridge  Missionaries,  and  mo^  ^ 
their  time  has  been  devoted  to  objects  included  in  their  originsl 
programme  [66]. 

In  addition  to  this  the  work  of  higher  education  was  undertaken 
by  them  in  1881  at  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  and  on  tbe 
request  of  the  Government,  who  now  recognise  the  lack  of  the  mcn^ 
element  in  the  purely  secular  system  of  Government  education  [67]* 

The  University  classes  then  opened  with  the  Society's  aid,  nndet 
the  designation  of  St.  Stephen^s  College,  were  put  on  a  more  ^' 
mauent  financial  footing  in  1888  by  liberal  grants  from  the  Ponjtb 
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Government  and  the  Delhi  Municipality  [68],  and  new  college  buildings 
were  erected  (partly  by  Government  aid)  in  1892  [69]. 

In  June  1891  Mr.  Winter  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  while 
visiting  Simla,  and  on  August  6  he  passed  to  his  rest  in  the  Bipon 
Hospital  [70] .  The  feelings  of  affection  and  of  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  natives  of  Delhi,  both  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
found  expression  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  at  Delhi  on  August  8, 
which  was  attended  by  large  orderly  crowds  of  genuine  mourners,  and 
constituted  a  sight  which  will  long  dwell  in  the  memory  of  those 
present  [71]. 

The  fusion  or  partial  fusion  of  two  bodies  of  men — the  ordinary 
Missionaries  of  the  Society  and  the  Cambridge  brotherhood — in 
one  Mission  was  an  experiment,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  not 
few.  The  original  scheme  of  1877  had  been  modified  or  relaxed 
in  1879,  1881,  1883.  and  1888,  but  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  Mission  had  told  on  Mr.  Winter's  health  [72]. 
While  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Society  con- 
cerning the  future  management  of  the  work,  his  sole  object  being,  as 
he  said,  "  to  leave  behind  me  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual  love  "  [78]. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy,  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Brotherhood, 
who  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Winter  has  succeeded  him 
in  the  headship  of  the  whole  Mission  [74],  wrote  thus  in  1891  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter's  labours  : — 

"  When  he  came  the  city  was  still  suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  Mutiny, 
and  the  Mission  was  in  its  infancy.  For  twenty  years  he  and  Mrs.  Winter  (for 
the  names  must  always  be  coupled  in  speaking  of  the  Delhi  Mission)  worked, 
frequently  unsupported  by  any  other  missionary,  with  an  energy,  a  self-devotion 
and  a  spirit  of  large-hearted  philanthropy  which  never  wearied.  In  1881  Mrs. 
Winter  was  taken  to  her  rest  fairly  worn  out  by  the  intensity  of  her  work.  For 
ten  years  more  Mr.  Winter  was  spared  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  thus  been 
initiated.    Now  he  too  has  been  called  Home. 

*'  The  real  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  and  their  best  memorial, 
is  the  Delhi  Mission  itself  as  it  exists  to-day  with  its  compact  and  well-conceived 
organisation,  its  large  band  of  workers  of  both  sexes — European  and  Indian, 
evangelistic,  educational,  and  medical — and  its  many  institutions  and  departments 
of  work  by  which  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  Delhi  itself  and 
of  the  surrounding  district  are  being  in  greater  or  less  degree  touched  *'  [75]. 

Up  to  1877  the  Mission  formed  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta. 
The  subdivision  of  that  diocese  by  the  formation  of  a  Bishopric  for 
the  Punjab  was  proposed  as  early  as  1868  [76],  but  not  effected  until 
1877,  when  by  the  aid  of  the  Society,  which  provided  over  £2,000  of 
the  Episcopal  endowment  raised,  the  Bee  of  Lahore  was  founded. 

The  first  Bishop,  Dr.  T.  V.  French,  who  was  consecrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  1877  [77],  expressed  the  opinion 
in  1882  that  **  the  Delhi  Mission  almost  requires  a  Bishop  for  itself,  its 
hundred  hands  being  stretched  out  in  various  ramifications  of  impor- 
tant work  "  [78]. 

On  Dr.  French's  resignation  he  was  succeeded  in  1688  by  the  Vep« 
Archdeacon  Matthew. 

Statistics. — In  the  Punjab,  where  the  Society  (1854-92)  has  asRisted  in  maintaining 
96  Missionaries  (8  Natives)  and  planting  5  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  ])p.  017-18), 
there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  624  Christians,  22!^  Communicants, 
11  Villages,  87  Schools,  1,601  Scholars,  10  Clergymen,  and  105  Lay  Agents,  under  the 
oare  of  a  Bishop  [p.  767].    [See  also  Table  on  p.  782.] 
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CHAPTER  LXXXir. 

BUBMA. 

Thottoh  differing  widely  from  India  proper,  Burma  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Indian 
£mpire.  It  occopies  a  strip  of  territory  extending  northward  from  the  Malay  Peninsula 
along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  comprising  the  three  Provinces  of 
Lower  Burma — viz.  Tennasserim  and  Arakan  (ceded  in  1826),  and  Pegu  (annexed  in 
1852) — and  Upper  Burma  (annexed  in  1886).  Area  (including  the  Shan  States),  287,000 
Muare  miles.  Population^  7,608,552 ;  of  these  6,888,075  are  Buddhists,  and  120,928 
Christians;  and  5,556,084  speak  Burmese,  674,799  Karen,  846,091  Arakanese,  226,488 
Talaing,  179,166  BengiJi,  174,102  Shan,  98,269  Hindi,  68,509  Telugu,  61,411  Tamil,  and 
86,548  Chinese. 

The  Burmese  race  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  Chindwin,  &c. ;  the 
Chins,  Kachyens,  and  kindred  tribes  the  mountain  country;  in  the  north  ;  the  Shan  and 
Shan-Chinese  family  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  east.  The  literature  of  the  country 
is  extensive,  but  chiefly  confined  to  translations  of  Pali  works — Buddhistic,  philosophiou, 
and  historical.  Though  the  Shans  (who  are  Buddhists)  have  their  own  language,  the 
better  class  all  know  Burmese,  and  monastic  education  in  Shauland  is  chiefly  in 
Burmese ;  nevertheless  the  so-called  Buddhist  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
Shan,  in  which  vernacular  there  is  a  various  collection  of  fables,  songs,  and  folk-lore, 
written  and  unwritten.  The  Chins  and  Kachyens  and  a  host  of  barbarous  tribes  in  the 
north  and  north-west  are  untouched  by  Burmese  influence.  They  have  no  written 
l*ngaage»  And  retain  their  own  aboriginal  demon-worship  and  propitiatory  aniinftl 
safCrifices.  The  Burmese  also  so  far  cling  to  their  aboriginal  demonolatry  as  to  make 
propitiatory  offerings  daily  to  the  anger  of  sprites,  supposed  to  own  every  tree,  hill,  and 
dale,  and  to  inhabit  every  cave,  well,  and  river.  Rarely,  however,  are  these  offerings 
mingled  with  blood.  And  Buddhism,  which  has  long  been  tlie  ancestral  religion,  has 
with  this  qualification  all  but  universal  sway. 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  exutence  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  that 
the  whole  universe  is  passing  through  a  vast  period  of  suffering,  which  will  last  millions 
And  millions  of  years  before  the  whole  is  reduced  to  Nirvana^  or  the  absolute  tranquility 
of  non-existence.  In  the  meantime,  while  these  millions  of  existences  are  run  through, 
man  "  is  tossed  on  a  sea  of  destiny,  in  the  strictest  sense  without  God  in  the  world." 

In  spite  of  its  atheistic  hopelessness  and  childish  superstitions,  Buddhism  is  both 
astute  and  philosophical.  "While  in  theory  it  teaches  purity  it  gives  no  religious  sanction 
to  morals,  but  encourages  bodily  pleasures,  and  is  popularised  by  customs  which  make 
lis  sacred  services  a  series  of  holidays  and  pleasure-takings  for  its  followers.  Indeed 
it  is  less  a  religious  than  a  philosophical  system.  It  is  without  any  system  of  sacrifice 
or  a  priesthood  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  so-called  priests  are  in  reality 
only  religious  teachers  or  monks,  dwelling  in  kyoungs  or  monasteries.  All  the  Buddhist 
boys  and  young  men  at  some  time  wear  the  robe  and  live  in  the  monasteries. 

The  women  are  more  devout  Buddhists  than  the  men,  and  science,  art  and  know. 
ledge  are  all  saturated  with  Buddhism,  the  one  bond  of  national  life.  Exclusive  of  the 
Shan  states,  there  are  some  18,000  beneficed  Buddhist  Clergy  in  Burma. 

There  is  hardly  a  village  or  even  a  hamlet  throughout  the  land  which  has  not  its 
pretty,  well-built  monastery  in  some  retired  nook,  where  the  "  Pon-gyi "  passes  his  days 
in  meditation  and  the  study  of  the  law ;  where  the  placid-faced  images  of  Gau-da-ma 
stand,  before  whidi  the  pious  Buddhist  breathes  forth  his  aspirations  for  "  Neibban  " 
(Nirvana) ;  and  where  the  youngsters,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  *'  Lents,"  get  through 
Iheir  spelling-book  and  first  catechism. 

Here  and  there  are  a  few  "  Me-thi-la-yins "  or  nuns,  but  they  are  not  held  in  high 
fepote,  nor  have  they  any  practical  influence  in  religion  or  education.  In  addition  there 
•ze  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  the  junior  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  who 
daily  go  forth  with  the  mendicant's  bowl  and  help  in  the  routine  of  the  monastery  under 
their  house  superior. 

The  chief  title  to  respect  on  the  part  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  is  not  learning 
or  intellectual  activity,  but  rather  simplicity,  gentleness,  and  quiet  observance  of  their 
rale.  **  Incuriosity  "  or  "  indifference  "  is  reckoned  a  great  virtue,  and  as  an  instance  of 
ift^  a  copy  of  the  Burmese  translation  of  our  Bible  which  had  been  presented  to  a 
distinguished  monastery  in  Mandalay,  and  put  in  a  good  place  in  the  well-arranged 
library,  remained  for  years  unopened ;  because,  as  the  abbot  gravely  asserted,  the  book 
sprinted  in  English. 

Tbe  people  however,  who  are  happy,  friendly,  careless,  indolent,  and  pleaAUs<6-VmEk%» 
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have  a  high  regard  for  religion  of  every  kind,  especially  if  its  teachers  show  an  ascetic 
life.  Moreover  there  is  no  caste,  the  women  are  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  Zenana 
and  Purdah,  and  Englishmen  and  English  manners  are  in  high  favonr  and  recognised 
as  superior.  The  anger  shown  if  a  son  or  a  friend  Ijecomes  a  Christian  is  only  transient; 
and  the  renegade  cut  off  from  society,  and  denied  fire,  food,  and  water,  soon  finds  his 
way  again  among  friends.  Fatalism  and  metempsychoBis  step  in  and  say, "  The  present 
is  but  the  result  of  the  past,  and  in  the  myriad  of  existences  to  be  lived  this  is  but  one ; 
BO  what  does  it  matter,  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  let  him  please  himself  and  take  the  con- 
sequences "  [1]. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Church  of  England  Missions  m  Burma  has 
been  connected  with  the  Society,  whose  operations  have  been  carried 
on  in  LOWEE  BURMA  in  the  districts  of  (I.)  Moulmein,  1859-92 ; 
(II.)  Rangoon,  1864-92;  (III.)  the  Irrawaddy  River  Stations 
(Henzada,  Zeloon,  Thyet  Myo,  Prome),  18G7-92 ;  (IV.)  Toungoo, 
1878-92;  (V.)  Akyab,  1889-92;  andinUPPEE  BITEMA  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  (I.)  Mandalay,  1868-92  (with  Madaya,  1886-92,  and  Myittha, 
1891-92) ;  (II.)  Shwebo,  1887-92 ;  (III.)  Pyinmana.  1891-92 ;  and 
(lY.)  in  the  ANDAMAN  ISLANDS  (for  that  group  and  the  NICOBAE 
ISLANDS),  1885-92. 

Previously  to  1877  Lower  Burma  formed  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
Calcutta.  In  that  year  it  was  created  a  separate  See  by  Letters  Patent 
under  the  name  of  **  Rangoon,"  which  included  also  the  Andamans, 
the  Nicobars,  and  the  Coco  Islands.  To  the  endowment,  which  was 
provided  by  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  (£10,000),  the  S.P.C.K. 
(ii?5,000),  the  S.P.G.  (£2,000),  and  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund 
(£8,000)  (=  in  all  £20,000),  the  pay  of  a  senior  chaplaincy  was  added 
by  the  Indian  Government ;  and  the  Letters  Patent  provided  the 
Diocese  with  two  Archdeaconries  and  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Calcutta  [2] . 

The  first  Bishop,  Dr.  J.  H.  Titcomb  [consecrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  December  21,  1877],  resigned  in  1881  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  sustained  by  a  fall  whilst  visiting  the  Toungoo  Mission ;  but 
his  brief  episcopate  was  distinguished  for  its  organisation  and  develop* 
ment  of  Church  work.  In  the  first  eighteen  months  alone  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen  were  increased  from  4  to  12  [8]. 

His  successor,  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  J.  M.  Strachan  (consecrated 
in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  on  St.  Philip  and  St.  James'  Day  1882), 
brought  to  the  diocese  21  years'  experience  as  a  Missionary  of  the 
Society  in  Southern  India  [4], 

By  new  Letters  Patent  of  April  14,  1888,  Upper  Burma  (over  which 
episcopal  supervision  had  been  exercised  by  the  Bishops  of  CaleatU 
and,  since  1877,  Rangoon)  was  officially  added  to  the  latter  Diocese. 

Ite/erence8.—(l]  M.P.  1887,  pp.  828-38.    [2]  M.P.  1878,  pp.  5S-4 ;  Bishop  Titwwb^ 
"Personal  Recollections  of    British  Burma,"  1878-9,  pp.  v,  vi ;    R.  1877,  p.  20;  Jftj 
July  21,  1876 ;  do.,  December  21,  1877.    [3  j  Bishop  Titcomb'fl  "  Personal  Recolloctiomi 
pp.  1-108;  R.  1879,  p.  28;  R.  1881,  p.  82.    [4]  R.  1881,  p.  82;  R.  1882,  p.  88. 

(I.)  MOTJLMEIN  (S.P.G.  Period,  1859-92). 

Moulmein  is  situated  on  the  River  Salwen,  20  miles  from  the  set 
and  180  miles  from  Rangoon.  Its  beauty  has  won  for  it  the  title  d 
the  Queen  of  Lower  Burma  [1]. 

On  the  whole  of  that  long  line  of  coast  which  Biretches  baak^  fi^ 
mouth  of  the  Burrampooter  to  Singapore,  or  in  the  acyaoeni  '*-*■'-'' 
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territories  of  Chittagong,  Arakan,  Pegu,  and  Tennasserim,  there  was 
not  until  1859  a  single  Church  of  England  Missionary. 

The  American  Baptists  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  established 
Missions  at  various  points  ;*  but  the  Church  had  done  nothing. 

The  first  steps  towards  removing  this  reproach  were  taken  by  the 
Chaplains  at  Moulmein.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Humphrey  started  a 
"Burmah  Mission"  Fund  there  in  connection  with  the  Society  in 
1862-53,  which  mainly  through  the  advocacy  of  his  successor  in 
1854,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  P.  Parish,  was  raised  to  Rs. 11,168  during  the 
next  four  years.  The  bulk  of  this  sum  was  the  gift  of  the  British 
residents  at  Moulmein,  Thyet  Myo,  and  Rangoon ;  but  among  the 
contributors  was  a  Madras  sepoy,  who  on  Christmas  Day  1857 
brought  to  the  chaplain  at  Thyet  Myo  Rs.O,  saying  that  this  being 
the  birthday  of  Christ,  **  he  felt  a  wish  to  make  an  oflFering  to  His 
name  "  ;  that  though  not  a  Christian,  he  knew  who  Christ  was  and 
why  He  had  come,  principally  from  talking  to  an  officer  in  his  own 
regiment.  The  Chaplain  thought  Rs.G  a  large  offering  for  him,  but 
he  seemed  bent  on  making  it,  and  was  "perfectly  happy"  when  it, 
was  accepted  [2]. 

Encouraged  by  the  support  elicited  in  Burma  the  Society  deter- 
mined to  found  a  Mission  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  British  Resi- 
dents pointed  to  the  Kyengs,  a  mountain  race  in  Arakan,  as  a 
promising  field  of  labour ;  but  the  primary  duty  lay  with  the  cities  and 
provinces  peopled  with  our  fellow- subjects,  whose  religion  is  the 
Religion  of  Despair — for  that  is  the  true  designation  of  Buddhism. 
Moulmein  was  selected  for  the  first  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
CocKEY  was  stationed  there  in  February  1859.  Previously  to  his 
ordination  Mr.  Cockey  (a  student  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta)  had 
spent  two  years  (1854-6)  in  Moulmein  acquiring  the  language.  In 
April  1859  the  Rev.  A.  Shears,  from  England,  took  the  principal 
charge  of  the  Mission,  which  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  east  part  of 
the  town,  the  west  and  south-west  quarters  being  occupied  by  the 
Romsm  Catholics  and  Baptists  [4]. 

Mr.  Parish  had  already  (about  1857)  started  a  small  orphanage  for 
Eurasian  children  [5] ;  and  Mr.  Shears  now  (1859)  opened  a  boys* 
school,  which  within  a  year  was  attended  by  100  pupils  (including  a 
few  half-Chinese  and  Anglo-Burmans),  admitted  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing  that  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  [6]. 

In  1860  Mr.  J.  E.  Marks  arrived,  and  after  being  brought  *'  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  "  by  sickness,  recovered  and  took  charge  of  the 
school,  which  under  his  management  showed  increasing  signs  of  pros- 
perity. The  pupils  included  Burmese,  Chinese,  Mahommedan,  and 
English  boys,  and  in  1861  a  grandson  (aged  24)  and  a  son  (aged  80) 
of  the  old  King  of  Delhi  (then  a  State  prisoner  at  Rangoon)  were 
admitted  [7].  Both  day  and  boarding  departments  were  now  quite 
full,  and  while  on  his  primary  visitation  to  Burma  in  December  1861 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  stated  that  he  had  "  never  seen  in  India  a  more 
promising  school  or  one  containing  better  elements  of  success  '*  [8]. 

*  The  American  Missions  were  almost  entirely  among  the  Karens,  and  little  impres- 
sion had  been  made  on  the  Barmese  by  the  Roman  Catholics  [see  p.  688],  thoagh  their 
loroes  were  great,  Moulmein  having  a  Bishop,  three  or  four  priests,  and  five  sisters  in 
XWT  [8]. 
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The  Poongyees  also  evinced  great  interest  in  the  school,  so  thai 
for  two  years  at  least  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  visit  from  some 
of  the  yellow-robed  community,  and  sometimes  they  came  in  such 
numbers  that  school  work  had  to  be  interrupted  [9]. 

On  one  occasion  (in  1861)  afber  twelve  Poongyees  had  listened  with 
much  attention  to  the  Bible  lesson  and  witnessed  the  boys  at  their 
devotions,  a  conversation  took  place  as  thus  related  by  Mr.  Marks: — 

'*  After  school  the  Poongyee  came  to  me  to  talk.  He  began  by  saying,  thai 
though  he  had  frequently  visited  my  Kyoung,  I  had  only  been  once  to  bia.  I 
excused  myself  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  extent  of  my  work  in  aohool,  but  I 
promised  to  visit  him  whenever  I  could.  He  then  said,  *  I  heard  yon  when  yon 
were  praying,  say, "  0  tah-w-'yah  Pa  yah  th'kin  '*  (O  eternal  God).  Do  yoo  not  know 
that  nothing  is  eternal  ?  *  My  questioner  was  a  fine  taU  man,  with  a  more  in- 
tellectual countenance  than  any  I  have  seen  among  the  Poongyees.  His  foUowers 
and  my  boys  crowded  round  to  hear  the  disputation  that  ensued.  I  replied  that 
my  religion  told  me  that  all  created  things  would  pass  away,  but  that  the  Creator 
was  unchangeable,  eternal.  He  said  that  God  (Gkiudma)  was  dead,  and  had 
attained  annihilation.  I  replied,  *  I  am  teaching  these  boys  to  pray  with  me  to  a 
living  God,  who  is  essentially  eternal,  and  to  cease  to  shikko  (worship)  to  a  dead 
Gaud^md,  and  to  equally  dead  idols.'  The  Poongyee  then  with  much  eamestnev 
repeated  several  times,  *  Payah  th'kin  m'sheeboo,'  There  is  no  God,  God  is  not 
I  have  heard  this  expression  before  from  some  Burmans,  but  not  from  a  Poongyee. 
My  boys  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  at  their  priest  with  something  VQbb 
horror.  In  that  look  I  saw  some  efifect  of  our  daily  religious  teaching.  A  Urely 
•discussion  followed,  in  which  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  my  elder  boys,  and  also  by 
my  moonshee,  who  happened  opportunely  to  come  in  at  the  time.  We  parted 
most  amicably,  he  promising  to  come  again.  When  he  was  gone  "  (added  Mr. 
Marks)  "  I  joined  several  little  groups  of  the  boys  who  were  arguing  the  matter 
■over  again  amongst  themselves.  On  the  following  day  I  had  a  Bible  lesson  to  Uie 
first  three  classes  on  the  same  subject,  using  Paley's  illustrations,  and  also  those 
contained  in  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Catechism.  May  God  grant  His  blessing  on 
the  words  spoken  in  weakness  but  in  earnest  faith." 

The  influence  of  the  school  was  extended  by  the  opening  of  evening 
classes  at  the  houses  of  the  boys'  parents  ^n  1860)  [10],  and  in  1868  the 
translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  into  Burmese — a  work 
•begun  by  Mr.  Cockey  and  continued  by  Mr.  Shears — was  completed  by 
Mr.  Marks  [11]. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mission  had  been  warmly  supported  by  the 
European  residents  at  Moulmein  and  Rangoon  [12],  but  a  girls*  school 
started  by  Mr.  Shears  had  failed  [18],  and  both  the  ordained  Mission- 
aries had  withdrawn — Mr.  Cockey  in  1860  and  Mr.  Shears  (from 
illness)  in  1862  (the  latter  had  preached  in  a  Buddhist  Kyoung  at  the 
request  of  the  head  Poongyee  and  his  visits  extended  to  Beelingt 
Ngantee,  Martaban  and  Peloogyana,  Rangoon,  &c.)  [14] ;  and  it  fell  to 
the  Chaplain  (Mr.  Parish)  to  baptize  the  first  Burmese  convert — Moong 
Shway  Goh,  a  pleader — on  September  16,  1868  [15]. 

In  1864  Mr.  Marks  having  been  ordained  was  transferred  to  Ban- 
goon  ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Nichols,  his  successor,  died  of  brain  fever 
within  a  year  of  arrival  [16]. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  the  Rev.  J.  Faxbclough, 
and  others,  the  Burmese  branch  of  the  Mission  was  carried  on  until 
1872,  when,  owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  the  school,  the  slight 
impression  made  on  the  Burman  population  by  the  Church  services  and 
preaching,  and  the  claims  of  other  Missions,  it  was  diaooniiniied  [IT]. 

While  trusting  that  "good  Christian  fruit  may  come  in  time^*^ 
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the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (referring  to  a  visit  to  Moulmein  in  1870) 
was  of  opinion  that  '*  we  must  with  patience  wait  for  it."  **  The 
difficulties  of  Buddhism  are  extreme  "  (he  added).  '*  Every  one,  lay  and 
clerical,  speaks  of  them  as  even  greater  than  those  of  Hinduism  and 
Mahommedanism  "  [18].* 

Moulmein  was  not  wholly  abandoned  by  the  Society.  Since  1860 
excellent  work  had  been  carried  on  among  the  emigrants  from  South 
India  by  a  Tamil  catechist  (David  John)  working  under  the  superin* 
tendence  of  the  Chaplain  and  of  the  Missionaries  [19]. 

After  Mr.  Fairclough^s  removal  the  Tamil  Mission  (comprising  in 
1875  about  180  Christians),  being  left  without  efficient  superintendence, 
became  feeble. 

In  1879,  when  the  Society  again  stationed  an  ordained  Missionary 

giev.  James  A.  Colbeck)  at  Moulmein,  there  were  **only  three  or  four 
urmese  Christians  of  our  Church  in  and  about  Moulmein  ;  but  the 
number  of  Tamils  was  considerable  "  and  the  orphanage  for  Eurasian 
children  was  doing  a  good  work.  For  some  time  the  European  resi- 
dents had  been  ministered  to  fortnightly  by  the  Rangoon  Chaplain,  in 
whose  absence  Judge  Macleod  officiated  in  church  and  cemeterv.  They 
were  now  very  averse  to  subscribing  for  a  new  Chaplain,  seeing  tnat  they 
had  always  been  provided  with  one  freely  by  Government ;  but  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rangoon's  appeal  they  promised  to  contribute  Rs.l  50  monthly. 
Within  two  years  of  the  Missionary's  arrival  forty  converts  from 
Buddhism  had  been  gathered  and  a  large  school  established.  A  church 
was  being  built  on  a  site  (25  acres,  granted  in  1861-2)  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  Government  but  which  was  now  re-granted ;  one  clergyman  and 
two  native  deacons  had  been  added  to  the  staff;  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rangoon,  "  Seldom  in  the  historv  of  Missions  has  there  been 
80  rapid  and  effective  a  revival  of  lapsed  laoour  "  [21]. 

On  his  resuming  work  at  Mandalay  in  1885  Mr.  Colbeck  left  behind 
him  a  well-consolidated  and  organised  Mission,  comprising  Burmese, 
Tamil,  Chinese,  and  Eurasian  Christians  [22].  In  1800  candidates 
from  three  of  the  congregations  were  confirmed  together,  the  service 
being  trilingual — in  English,  Burmese,  and  Tamil  [23]. 

Statibtics,  1892.— ChristianB,  155  ;  Commtinicants,  64 ;  Catechumens,  4 ;  Villa^s,  1 ; 
Schools,  6 ;  Scholars,  520 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  9. 


[10]  CJ>.C.  Report,  18c6,  pp.  19-20;  R.  1861,  p.  149 ;  M.P.  1861,  pp.  209-10 ;  M.F.  1862, 

5.  249.    [U]  I  MSB.,  y.  12,  pp.  187,  141;   R.  1860,  p.  182;   M.F.  1861,  pp.  86,  254, 
56 ;  R.  1868,  p.  94.    [12]  C.D.C.  Report,  1859,  pp.  9,  28 ;  do.,  1860,  p.  80 ;  R.  1860,  p.  182. 
not  ir -^Maa     \t    ii    ..._    un  o.  Ji^     -tr   ^n    __   iio   in      riA^  t  nxisa    v    ii    *x*v   uai   afio . 


OS]  I  M88.,  V.  11,  pp.  447-8;  do.,  V.  12,  pp.  118-19.  [14]  I  M8S.,  V.  11,  pp.  847,  882 ; 
da,  V.  12,  p.  27  ;  Jo.,  V.  48,  pp.  145-6 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1860,  p.  20 ;  M.F.  1861,  pp.  81-7, 
158-«2, 184,  255;  R.  1861,  pp.  147,  149 ;  R.  1862,  p.  146;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  286,  288.  [15] 
B.  1868,  p.  94.    [16]  R.  1868-4,  p.  99 ;  R.  1864,  pp.  110-11.    [17]  R.  1864,  p.  110;  R.  1865, 

'    *  The  Ronuui  Caiholio  Bishop  in  BurmA,  after  twenty  yean*  experience  (1842-62}» 
ip>ke  '*  very  deepondingly  "  of  the  "  want  of  success  "  of  his  work. 
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(II.)  BAirOOON. 

Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Burma,  is  a  remarkable  city.  Tamils,  Telugas,  Bengalis 
and  other  Hindus,  Chinese,  Armenians,  Jews,  Parsecs,  Mahommedans,  mingling  with 
the  native  and  European  and  Eurasian  population,  give  it  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
Its  natural  surroundings  are  of  great  beauty,  and  it  contains  what  is  regarded  by  the 
Buddhists  as  the  most  sacred  edifice  of  Burma — the  Sliway  Dagon  Pagoda,  a  bnUding 
commenced  2,000  years  ago,  and  supposed  to  cover  eight  hairs  of  the  head  of  Gautma, 
the  founder  of  their  religion  [1]. 

8.P.O.  Period  (1864-92).— The  European  residents  at  Rangoon 
had  akeady  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  a  Mission  at  Moulmein 
[see  p.  681]  when  their  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Crofton,  in  1858 
suggested  the  opening  of  one  in  their  midst,  and  this  (after  a  visit  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Shears  of  Moulmein  early  in  1861)  the  Society  in  April 
1861  resolved  to  do  [2].  But  three  years  elapsed  before  a  Missionary 
could  be  found  for  the  post,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Crofton  ceased 
collecting  funds  for  the  object  [3]. 

Early  in  1863  Mr.  J.  E.  Marks  of  Moulmein  twice  visited  Ran- 
goon for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Burmese 
Prayer  Book  completed  by  him  [4]  [see  p.  632] ;  and  'during  a  fort- 
night's stay  there  in  January  1864  he  collected  in  five  days  nearly 
Rs.7,000  for  the  proposed  Mission — Rs.600  from  the  Burmans  them- 
selves [5]. 

Having  been  ordained  Deacon  at  Calcutta  Mr.  Marks  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rangoon,  where  in  March  1864  he  began  work  by  opening 
a  Mission  school  in  **  the  Cottage."  It  was  at  first  agreed  to  receive 
no  European  pupils,  as  what  are  now  known  as  *'  the  Rangoon  Diocesan 
Schools"  had  been  opened  a  fortnight  earlier,  but  this  ''embarrass- 
ing "  agreement  was  afterwards  annulled  by  mutual  consent.  Mean- 
while, with  the  assistance  of  ten  old  pupils  and  Mr.  Kristnasawmy  and 
a  Burman^  teacher  (all  of  whom  Mr.  Marks  had  brought  from 
Moulmein),  the  Native  School  rapidly  filled — in  nine  months  220  boys 
had  been  received  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  would  oe 
taught  Christianity,  and  four  had  been  admitted  to  baptism  [6]. 

In  December  1864  Mr.  Marks  left,  dangerously  ill,  but  softer  a  few 
months'  stay  in  England  he  returned  against  the  protest  of  the 
Society's  consulting  physician  [7].  The  Rev.  J.  Faibolough  and  Mr. 
Rawlings  soon  joined  him  ;  and  afterwards  the  Revds.  C.  Wabben, 
G.  H.  Chabd,  and  James  A.  Colbeck  took  part  in  the  work.  In 
1886  the  school — then  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  called 
'*  St.  John's  College  "—was  removed  into  **  Woodlands,"  and  in  1869 
a  site  was  purchased  from  Government  and  permanent  teak  build- 
ings begun.  These  have  been  considerably  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  Government  and  the  people,  both  Europeans  and  natives,  help- 

*  The  Burmese  make  excellent  teachers.  The  Bev.  C.  Wurran  mpoiied  in  1870 
Ibat  he  would  not  ohaage  his  staff  of  assistants  for  an  equal  number  of  fiurapMU  [ta^ 
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ing  liberally.  With  the  exception  of  an  interval  spent  at  Mandalay 
(1869  to  January  1875)  and  short  furloughs,  the  institution  has  re- 
mained under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Marks  [8],  who  was  described  by  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rangoon  in  1880  as 

"  one  of  the  most  skilful   and   successful  of  schoolmasters  who  .  •  .  has  .  .  •  ^ 
learned  to  speak  Burmese  like  a  native,  and  is  not  only  known  throughout  the 
chief  part  of  British  Burma,  but  is  so  loved  and  admired  by  the  Burmese  as  to 
possess  influence  over  them  wherever  he  goes.  ...  In  many  ways,  I  found  him 
quite  a  power  among  them  "  [9J. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  during  a  visit  to  Mandalay  in  1889  Dr. 
Marks  was  met  at  every  station  by  old  8t.  John's  boys.  One  brought 
him  Bs.50,  another  an  emerald  ring,  others  fruits,  till  his  cabin  was 
filled  with  presents.  At  Mandalay  many  welcomed  him  ;  each  gave 
his  history,  and  together  they  presented  an  oflFering  of  nearly  Rs.50O 
for  the  Rangoon  Orphanage  [10 J. 

At  the  close  of  1871  the  college  had  but  184  pupils ;  ten  years  later 
the  number  had  risen  to  600,  and  there  are  now  650  (800  boarders). 
Altogether  nearly  10,000  boys  have  been  admitted  [11],  and  the  old 
pupils  cover  the  country  as  clerks  and  Government  officers  in  almost 
every  department.  The  variety  of  races  represented  in  the  college — 
Europeans,  Eurasians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Burmese,  Talines,  Chinese, 
Shans,  Karens,  Siamese,  Arakanese,  Khins,  Bengalis,  Tamils,  Mussul- 
mans, and  many  others — and  the  diversity  of  costume  entailed  by  it, 
presents  a  scene  like  a  large  garden  filled  with  many-coloured  flowers. 
The  scholars  all  learn  together  and  play  together  happily,  and 
national  quarrels  are  unknown.  Their  ages  vary  from  seven  to  over 
thirty,  and  they  are  of  different  ranks  in  life — princes  and  servants, 
gentlemen's  sons  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor — all  are  equal  in  class 
and  in  the  field.  The  College  is  famous  for  athletics ;  the  native  lads 
play  barefooted,  and  are  always  willing  thus  to  challenge  teams  of 
English  soldiers  or  sailors  at  cricket  and  football.  The  College  also 
furnishes  two  companies  of  cadets  of  the  Rangoon  Volunteer  Rifles, 
with  brass  and  drum  and  fife  bands ;  and  an  efficient  Fire  Brigade 
of  250  boys  with  manual  engine  &c.  always  ready  to  go  to  fires, 
which  in  Rangoon  (built  mostly  of  wood)  are  frequent  and  destruc- 
tive.  A  large  number  of  the  Eurasian  boys  are  orphans— the  children 
of  European  fathers  who  are  either  dead  or  have  left  the  country. 
Towards  erecting  the  orphanage  department  Government  gave 
Bs.  10,000,  but  its  maintenance,  requiring  as  it  does  £1,000  a  year, 
causes  much  anxiety  and  care  [12]. 

The  College  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Society  and  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Cotton 
of  Calcutta  [18].  The  boys  are  educated  (chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  English)  up  to  the  matriculation  standard  of  Calcutta  University, 
but  the  object  of  the  College  is  to  teach  Christianity  to  all  of 
them  [14]. 

How  that  object  is  being  accomplished  shall  be  told  in  the  words 
of  Bishop  Titcomb : — 

**  The  delight  with  which  I  first  [in  187S]  walked  into  its  spacious  hall  and 
dasB  rooms  and  beheld  this  mass  of  youths  under  Christian  instructiont  may  be 
veil  imagined,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  had  to  com^o^W^^n^  ^^<qx 
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magnificent  Rangoon  High  School ;  which  though  built  and  conducted  by  Goyem- 
ment  at  an  enormous  cost,  upon  the  avowed  principle  of  non'religious  mstrtic- 
tion,  has  been  nevertheless  fairly  beaten  in  numbers  by  this  Missionary  In* 
stitution  [15]. 

"  What  has  it  done  for  Christianity  ?  Much,  every  way.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  led  to  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  seventy-five  Burmans.  In  the  next 
place,  the  forty  Chinese  converts  who  were  last  year  received  into  our  Church  had 
all  been  prepared  in  this  college  by  its  Principal,  through  a  Burmese-speaking 
Chinaman  as  an  interpreter ;  and  they  now  worship,  when  not  in  the  jungles,  in 
the  college  chapel.  In  the  third  place  all  the  heathen  boys,  down  to  the  youngest, 
receive  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible  from  Christian  teachers,  the  efTect  of  which 
is  that,  although  conversion  may  not  take  place  during  school-life,  such  boys 
nevertheless  grow  up  enlightened  with  a  foundation  knowledge  of  Divine  trnUi» 
which  afterwards  makes  them  much  better  qualified  to  receive  the  Gk)8pel,  either 
as  impressed  upon  them  by  self-reflection  over  the  past,  or  by  the  efforts  of  Ifis- 
sionaries  in  other  places.  In  view  of  facts  like  these,  who  can  question  that  St. 
John's  College  is  doing  true  Missionary  work  ?  I  have  myself  held  weekly  Bible 
classes  there.  Within  the  chapel  of  this  college  it  has  also  been  my  privilege  both 
to  preach  and  baptize  continually,  and,  the  heathen  boarders  being  present,  I 
have  never  used  the  least  reserve  in  endeavouring  to  make  all  my  preaching  of  a 
Missionary  character.  Need  I  add  anything  further?  If  you  wish  one  word  more, 
let  me  only  add  that  we  have  lately  established  a  guild  for  uniting  in  Christian 
brotherhood  young  men  who  have  been  educated  and  baptized  in  this  college, 
many  of  whom  have  been  scattered  in  the  jungles  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  all 
Christian  influence.    It  already  numbers  sixty  members  "  [16]. 

The  Guild  of  "  St.  John  the  Evangelist "  was  formed  in  1878,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Bishop  found  that  an  old  pupil,  then  a  Government 
official,  had  opened  a  Christian  school  at  Thonzai,  a  village  on  the  Prome 
Railway,  entirely  at  his  own  expense  [17]. 

The  Bishop  has  described  the  work  of  the  college  as  "  grand  "  [18], 
and  testimony  to  its  progress  and  value  has  been  receiv^  from  many 
quarters  [19]. 

As  the  offspring  of  St.  John's  College,  other  schools  may  be  pointed 
out  in  Kangoon,  on  the  Irrawaddy  [pp.  639-40],  and  in  Mandalay  [p.  649] 
[20] ;  and  in  1879  the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Marks  (by  Archbishop  Tait)  *'  in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  Burma"  [21]. 

While  St.  John's  College  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the  boys 
and  young  men,  similar  (though  less  extensive)  work  has  been  done 
for  the  girls  by  means  of  St.  Mary's  School,  in  connection  with  the 
Society  and  its  handmaid,  the  Ladies*  Association.  At  this  school, 
which  was  founded  in  1865  under  Miss  Cooke,  it  could  be  said  in  1869, 
"  almost  every  race  in  Rangoon  is  represented  in  it "  [22  and  23]. 

Indeed  as  far  as  educational  work  is  concerned  the  Rangoon  Mission 
was  **  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  "  when  Bishop  Titcomb  arrived 
in  1878,  but  **  more  direct  evangelistic  work  in  the  city  among  the 
Burmese  "  was  "  by  no  means  so  weU  developed  "  [24]. 

Unyielding  as  Buddhism  had  shown  itself  elsewhere  [p.  638],  in 
the  case  of  Rangoon  the  evangelisation  of  the  natives  was  attended  with 
special  difficulties,  from  the  fact  that  the  city  had  become  Enropeanised 
— both  its  poongyees  and  its  la}inen,  and  the  taste  of  the  Burmans  was 
so  jaded  by  their  adoption  of  English  vices  that  before  anything  else 
could  be  done  it  was  necessary  to  mstil  a  moral  tone.  Thus  reported 
the  Rev.  C.  Chard  in  1871  [251. 

In  the  absence  of  a  choroh  for  the  Burmese,  servioea  were  held  da4j 
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in  St.  John's  Colleffe  Chapel,  which  on  Sundays  was  thrown  open  to 
all  the  Burmese  Gbristians  in  Rangoon,  and  up  to  1881  about  100 
Burmese  converts  had  been  baptized  there  [26]. 

In  1877  Eemmendine,  a  suburban  village  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Rangoon,  became  the  centre  of  a  special  Mission 
(St.  Michaers)  among  the  Burmese  under  the  Bev.  James  A.  Golbeck. 
Mr.  Golbeck  lived  in  a  native  Burmese  house  among  Buddhists 
in  a  single  upper  room  (which  served  him  as  study,  bedroom  and 
dining-room),  in  order  that  the  lower  room  might  be  used  as  a  chapel 
in  which  he  conducted  daily  and  Sunday  services.  Opposite  Kemmen- 
dine  is  Alatchyoung  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rangoon  River),  the  two 
villages  with  Rangoon  itself  forming  the  area  of  Mr.  Golbeck's  Burmese 
labours  [27]. 

In  1878  a  Mission  school  and  chapel  were  erected,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  baptisms  was  reported  [28].  On  Mr.  Golbeck's  removal 
to  Moulmein  the  good  work  winch  he  had  planted  was  taken  up  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Faibclough  [29],  and  in  1882  the  importance  of  the  Mission 
was  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  Gatechists  and  Glergy  for  the  whole  of  Burma  [30].     [See  p.  791.] 

Kemmendine  is  reckoned  as  an  offshoot  of  St.  John*s  GoUege,  as  is 
also  Poozondoung,  another  suburb  of  Rangoon,  where  the  planting 
of  a  girls'  school  in  connection  with  the  Ladies*  Association  [31] 
has  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  hopeful  Burmese  Mission.  In  1886  Mr. 
NoDDER  was  stationed  there  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  dispensary  and 
to  help  in  the  schools  [32].  He  was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Rickabd 
in  1888,  and  in  1889  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  reported  "  the  most  striking 
and  hopeful  success ''  of  the  Society's  Missions  in  the  Diocese  in  the 
year  had  been  '*  amongst  that  class  which  has  for  so  long  been 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  the  Buddhists."  There  had 
been  an  increase  of  baptisms,  **  and  large  numbers  of  enquirers  *'  were 
continually  coming  from  the  city  and  the  country.  A  great  change 
seemed  to  be  taking  place  in  "  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
Christianity."  Along  with  a  lessened  hostility  there  was  a  growing 
desire  to  know  what  Christianity  is.  In  Rangoon  and  the  country 
Buddhists  were  being  broken  up  into  sects  (there  being  at  least  nine  in 
the  city)  and  were  drifting  further  away  from  "  popular  Buddhism." 
The  converts  were  from  the  newer  sects  [33]. 

In  1890  Mr.  Rickard  baptized  twenty-six  Buddhists  in  one  day  at 
the  village  of  Myoungbin. 

Another  important  work  originated  in  connection  with  St.  John's 
College  was  that  among  the  Chinese  settlers.  On  arriving  in  his  diocese 
in  1878  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  learned  that  a  Burmese  lady  had  for 
about  two  years  been  paying  for  the  services  of  a  Chinese  catechist  by 
whose  labours  a  goodly  number  had  been  brought  to  an  earnest  state 
of  inquiry  into  Christianity.  ^Many  of  these,  though  living  six  miles 
from  Rangoon,  employed  as  4igriculturists,  attended  a  service  held  for 
them  on  Sundays  at  St.  John's  College  Chapel— forty  generally  being 
present.  Dr.  Marks'  addresses  on  those  occasions  being  in  Burmese, 
were  rendered  into  Chinese  by  the  catechist ;  but  when  the  Bishop  now 
came  forward  to  assist,  his  English  had  to  be  put  into  Burmese  by 
Dr.  Marks  and  the  Burmese  into  Chinese  by  the  catechist. 

Dr.  Marks  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  Chinamen  for  week-d.vj 
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instruction  also,  teaching  them  carefully  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  through  the  clauses  of  the  Apostles*  Greed. 

The  sincerity  of  the  catechumens  was  tested  hy  a  long  delay,  daring 
-which  they  never  once  asked  a  favour  or  begged  one  anna  piece,  but 
regularly  Sunday  after  Sunday  contributed  to  the  offertories  of  SL 
John's  College  Chapel,  and  at  last  vindicated  their  fitness  for  baptism 
by  tearing  down  from  their  own  homes  and  quite  of  their  own  accord 
"  every  household  god,  and  every  mark  of  their  old  idolatry.** 

Even  after  this  and  their  promising  to  support  a  Chinese  clergyman 
of  their  own  they  were  one  by  one  further  instructed  and  examined  by 
Dr.  Marks  '*  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to  secure  their 
efficient  preparation." 

At  length  in  1878  thirty-six  were  admitted  to  baptism  by  the  Bishop 
in  the  pro-cathedral,  the  service  being  conducted  in  Burmese,  Chinese, 
and  English.  Such  a  sight  had  never  before  been  seen  in  British 
Burma,  and  naturally  excited  great  interest,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
himself  being  present.  On  the  following  Sunday  six  more  were  baptized 
at  St.  John's  College. 

This  was  followed  up  by  the  confirmation  of  twenty-seven  Chinese 
on  November  17,  1878.  At  the  same  service,  which  was  conducted  in 
three  languages  as  before,  twenty-five  Burmese  and  seventeen  Eurasians 
were  confirmed,  and  "  In  this  way  "  (to  quote  the  Bishop's  words)  "  we 
were  enabled  to  realise  in  a  greater  measure  than  we  had  ever  felt 
before  the  visibility  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  the  true  organic  unity 
of  Christian  brotherhood." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  Chinese 
clergyman  for  this  Mission  has  so  far  failed  [85]. 

In  this  respect  the  Tamil  branch  of  the  Society's  work  in  Rangoon 
has  been  more  fortunate.  The  Tamils  there  are  a  numerous  body,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  employed  as  household  servants 
and  gnarrie  drivers  [86]. 

As  early  as  1867  there  were  forty  Madras  boys  receiving  instmction 
in  the  Mission  school,  and  their  parents  were  visited  in  their  houses  [87]. 

Until  1878  the  Mission  was  worked  by  a  Tamil  catechist — under  the 
supervision  of  the  English  Missionaries — and  on  Trinity  Sunday  in 
that  year,  to  the  delight  of  the  Christians,  then  numbering  180,  their 
coimtryman  and  teacher,  Samuel  Abishekanathan,  was  ordained 
deacon,  this  being  the  first  ordination  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Burma. 
Hitherto  they  had  met  for  worship  in  the  cantonment  and  pro-cathedral 
churches,  but  arrangements  were  now  made  for  the  erection  (on  a  site 
granted  by  Government)  of  a  church  of  their  own,  **  St.  Gabriel's,"  for 
which  they  had  raised  Bs.  1,000,  and  they  now  also  undertook  to  provide 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  pastor's  stipend — a  duty  before  neglected.  The 
feeling  of  these  Tamil  Christians  towards  their  Bishop  was  shown  in  a 
touching  manner  on  New  Year's  Day  1B79,  when,  to  quote  the  Bishop's 
words,  *' 

*'  Sitting  in  my  verandah  about  4  p.m.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin,  aoeom* 
panied  by  singing,  at  our  compound  gate.  Presently  a  long  line  of  TamiU— 
men,  women  and  children — advanced  toward  the  house,  with  weird  and  wild- 
sounding  hymns,  to  give  their  Bishop  a  New  Year's  greeting.  On  ascending  tht 
verandah,  ^ey  all  fi[led  along  the  front  rails  in  silence,  and,  when  stationed  in 
proper  order,  again  broke  out  into  a  series  of  hymns.  .  .  .  This  done  they  handed 
myBeli  and  daughters  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  .  .  .  read  me  a  written  address  .  .  • 
in  very  good  English,  thanking  m^  loi  \.\i«  interest  that  I  had  taken  in  theis 
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spiritaal  welfare  and  invoking  every  blessing  upon  myself,  family  and  diooese. 
This  was  read  by  their  deacon,  Abishekanathan.  I  replied  in  affectionate  and 
grateful  terms.  .  .  .  the  women  then  came  forward  and  showered  over  me  broken 
sprigs  of  flowers  .  .  .  also  on  my  daughters  until  .  •  .  the  .  .  .  floor  was  •  .  . 
covered  with  flowers.  After  this  friendly  greeting  we  all  knelt  down  and  asked 
the  Divine  blessing.  I  then  distributed  sweetmeats  to  the  children  in  return  for 
a  cake  which  they  deposited  on  the  table,  shook  hands  with  them  one  by  one,  and 
bade  them  a  hearty  farewell.  .  .  .  With  resumed  procession  and  hymn  singing  .  .  . 
these  simple-hearted  people  retired,  under  a  pleasing  conviction  that  their  offices 
of  Christian  love  had  been  duly  and  solemnly  exercised  '*  [38]. 

The  work  among  the  Tamils  continues  to  make  encouraging  pro- 
gress [39].  In  1891  Bs.7,000  were  bequeathed  to  the  Mission  by  a 
converted  Brahmin  who  died  a  month  after  his  baptism,  but  owing  to 
some  informality  the  Mission  is  not  likely  to  benefit  by  the  bequest  [40]. 

Statistics,  Rangoon  Mission,  1892. — Christians,  1,494 ;  Communicants,  665 ; 
Catechumens,  184  ;  Villages,  6 ;  Schools,  7 ;  Scholars,  1,109 ;  Clergymen,  6 ;  Lay 
Agents,  22. 

Beferences  (Itangoon). — [1]  Bishop  Titcomb's  ''Personal  Becollections,'*  pp.  S-6. 
[2]  I  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  212, 248,  817,  8S2,  889-91 ;  M.F.  1861,  pp.  84,  86,  168, 160, 162;  Jo., 
V.  45,  pp.  146-6.  [3J  I  MSS.,  V.  11,  pp.  429-80 ;  do.,  V.  12,  pp.  11-15,  19,  56,  156-7,  172. 
[4]  I  MSS.,  V.  12,  pp.  187,  141.  [5]  I  MSS.,  V.  12,  p.  276;  R.  1864,  p.  110.  [6]  R. 
1868-4,  p.  99 ;  R.  1864,  p.  110 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  217.  [6a]  R.  1870,  p.  84.  [7]  R.  1864, 
p.  Ill;  R.  1865,  p.  118;  M.F.  1889,  p.  217.  [8]  R.  1866,  p.  118;  R.  1866,  pp.  128-4; 
R.  1874,  p.  20;  R.  1881,  p.  87;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  217-18;   Q.M.L.  68.     [9]  Bishop  T.'s 
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p.  010.  \JM]  XV.  looD,  pp.  I'^o-o ;  rv.  xoo/,  p.  luo;  kj.u.\j,  xwepon>,  LXit'A,  pp.  i4i-:s; 
R.  1873,  p.  72 ;  R.  1877,  p.  24 ;  R.  1878,  p.  31 ;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  260,  268-9  ;  R.  1880,  p.  88 ; 
B.  1888,  p.  48 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  167-8 ;  R.  1884,  p.  80 ;  R.  1886,  p.  87 ;  R.  1886, 
p.  42  ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  218,  220 ;  R.  1890,  p.  44.  [20]  M.F.  1889,  p.  218.  [21]  R.  1879, 
p.  28.  [22]  R.  1866,  p.  118 ;  R.  1866,  p.  126 ;  R.  1867,  p.  109 ;  R.  1868,  p.  89 ;  R.  1877, 
p.  24;  R.  1880.  pp.  83-4;  R.  1881,  p.  86;  M.F.  1888,  p.  167.  [23]  R.  1869,  p.  100. 
[24]  Bishop  T.'s  "  P.  R."  {see  [1]),  pp.  27-8.  [26]  M.F.  1871,  pp.  204-5  ;  R.  1874,  p.  19L 
[26]  R.  1881,  p.  88;  Bishop  T.'s  "P.  R."  (#m  [1]),  p.  27.  [27]  R.  1877,  p.  24  ;  R.  1881, 
pp.  87,  89  ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  217 ;  Bishop  T.'s  "  P.  R."  {$ee  [1],  pp.  29, 81.  [28]  R.  1878,  p.  81. 
[29]  R.  1881,  p.  89.  \Z0']  R.  1886,  p.  87 ;  R.  1886,  p.  42 ;  R.  1887,  p.  89.  [31]  R.  1868, 
p.  89;  R.  1876,  p.  18 ;  R  1881,  pp.  86-7 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  218;  R.  1890,  p.  45.  [32]  R. 
1886,  p.  42.  [3d]  I  MSS.,  V.  64,  p.  102.  [34]  R.  1890,  p.  46.  [35]  R.  1878,  p.  27 ; 
M.F.  1878,  pp.  260-2 ;  Bishop  T.'s  "  P.  R."  {see  [l]),  pp.  81-4,  82-8.  [36]  R.  1877,  p.  24 ; 
Bishop  T.'g  "  P.  R."  {see  [1]),  p.  30.  [37]  R.  1867,  pp.  109-10.  [38]  R.  1870,  p.  84  ;  R. 
1878,  pp.  29-80 ;  Bishop  T.'s  "  P.  R."  {see  [1]),  pp.  80-1,  46,  72,  87-8, 101.  [39]  R.  1891, 
p.  41.    [40]  M.F.  1892,  p.  88. 

(in.)  IBEAWADDY  EIVER  STATIOHS  (8.P.G.  Period,  1867-92). 

In  1864  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Marks  of  Rangoon,  attended  by  ten  of  his 
gchool  boys,  visited  the  towns  of  Henzada,  Mjanoung,  Prome,  and 
Thyet  Myo,  on  the  River  Irrawadd^.  **  Everywhere  the  Burmans 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  similar  schools  "  to  that  at  Rangoon 
*^  established  in  their  towns  and  villages,  and  offered  to  contribute 
towards  them."  This,  with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  (during  his  visitation  of  Burma  in  1867)  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  by  Mr.  Marks  at  Henzada,  Zeloon,  Myanoung,  and 
Thyet  Myo  under  old  pupils  of  his  [1]. 

Henzada  is  a  clean,  peaceful  town,  reminding  one  of  England. 
It  has  a  large  population  and  two  pagodas  [2].     The  Mi^oiox^  ^Oclqk^ 
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was  opened  on  September  19,  1867,  in  a  house  lent  free  of  cost  for  six 
monUis,  while  the  future  building  was  being  erected  on  a  site  of  five  aeres 
of  land  given  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  [8].  In  1878  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  pronounced  it  to  be  "  the  best  second-class  school 
in  Burma"  [4].  Seven  years  later  the  first  Bishop  of  Bangoon 
testified  that  it  was  a  '*  first-rate  S.P.G.  Mission  School  "  [6] ;  bat  his 
successor,  Bishop  Strachan,  considered  it  advisable  in  1890  to  close  it 
and  to  sell  the  material  of  the  building  [6]. 

Zeloon  and  Myanoung. — Schools  were  opened  in  1868,  but  after* 
wards  abandoned — the  latter  some  time  subsequent  to  1877.  Their 
failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  teachers 
and  sufficient  supervision  by  English  Missionaries  [7.] 

Thyet  Myo. — At  the  time  the  school  was  opened  in  1886  Thyet 
Myo  was  the  extreme  frontier  town  of  British  Burma;  and  the 
Bev.  C.  H.  Chabd,  who  was  permanently  stationed  there  in  1871,  was 
"struck  with  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  character  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  the  manly  and  sterling  virtue  of  their  character,  and  the 
deeper  regard  for  things  spiritual "  as  compared  with  Europeanised 
Rangoon.  The  ground  had  *' scarcely  been  broken/*  and  many  listened 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  "  with  almost  the  freshness  of  a  first 
hearing  of  it  "  [8].  As  the  centre  of  several  large  villages  also,  Thyet 
Myo  was  a  good  field  for  a  Missionary ;  but  Mr.  Chard  being  hampered 
with  Chaplain*s  duties  (at  least  until  1877),  the  chief  Mission  work  at 
the  station  has  been  connected  with  education.  The  boys'  school 
was  however  almost  entirely  supported  from  the  contributions  of  ttie 
Europeans,  who  also  assisted  Mrs.  Chard  in  the  Girls'  School  estab- 
lished by  her  in  1868  [9].  Both  of  these  schools  have  been  success- 
ful [10] ;  and  on  the  witlidrawal  of  the  Missionary  in  1878  the  work 
of  the  Mission  was  entrusted  to  a  native  sub-deacon  [11]. 

Prome. — The  situation  of  Prome,  on  the  brow  of  a  narrow 
gorge  through  which  the  Irrawaddy  flows,  is  lovely ;  and  since  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1825  it  has  been  improved  and  beautified.  It 
possesses  a  fine  pagoda  and  an  efficient  Girls'  School.  The  school, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Association,  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Warren  in  1871  [12].  In  1878  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
church  for  the  station  was  laid  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma, 
the  building  being  named  '*  St.  Mark's  "  in  honour  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Marks.  A  catechist  was  stationed  there  in  1879  by  aid  of  a  fond 
raised  by  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  [18]. 

Statistics,  1892. — ChristianSf  88;  Ck>mmaiiicant8, 10;  Caiechnmens,  8;  Yilkget,  1; 
Schools,  2 ;  Scholard,  i06 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  7. 

References  (Irrawaddy  River  Stations).— TL]  R.  1864,  p.  Ill;  R  1867,  p.  108;  E 
1868,  p.  89 ;  1881,  p.  87 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  218  \  Q.P.  Nor.  1868.  [2]  Bishop  Titoomb'f 
'•  Personal  Recollections,"  p.  52.  [3]  R.  1867,  p.  108  ;  Q.P.  Nov.  1868,  p.  4.  [4]  B.  187l» 
p.  72.  r61BiHhoplVs"P.R."r«rc[2j),p.62.  [6]  IMSS.,  V.  64,  pp.  162-4.  [7]  R.1868,p8«; 
R.  1881,  p.  87 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  218.  [8|  R.  1868,  p.  89  ;  R 1870,  p.  84 ;  R  1871,  pp-lOMJ 
M.F.  1871,  p.  204  ;  R.  1881,  p.  87;  M.F.  1889,  p.  218.  [9]  R  1871,  p.  102;  MJP.  1871, 
pp.  20t-5 :  R.  1872,  p.  62  ;  R.  1873,  p.  73 ;  R  1875,  p.  19 ;  R  1877,  p.  24  ;  R  1881,  p.  I^^ 
[10]  R  1^78,  p.  72;  R.  1874,  p.  19;  R.  1881,  p.  89.  [U]  R  1878,  p.  80;  R  1881.  p.  80L 
tl2j  Bishop  T.'s  "P.  R"  {nee  [21),  pp.  48-9  ;  R  1871,  p.  101 ;  R  1877,  p.  94.  [18]  Buhop 
T.'s  "P.  R"  {see  [2]),  pp.  50, 100;  M.F.  1889,  p.  884. 
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(IV.)  THE  TOVNOOO  AHS  KAREV  MI88I0V. 

TouNooo  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sittang  River,  midway  between  Rangoon 
and  Mandalay,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  valley  thirty  miles  wide.  Extending  for  miles 
to  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  are  the  Karen  districts.  Beyond  the  Karens  are  Shans,  then 
Chinese-Shans,  and,  lastly,  Chinese. 

Scattered  over  the  Karen  Hills  lie  the  villages  of  the  Karens,  the  great  valleys  being 
occnpied  principally  by  Burmese. 

The  Karens  are  a  race  of  mountaineers  of  Tartar  origin,  in  number  674,846,  and 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  tribes  or  clans. 

Karen  or  Kayin  is  a  Burmese  nickname,  and  signifies  "  aboriginal,"  "  barbarian " ; 
but  the  hill  tribes  call  themselves  "  the  People  "  (pgaganyaw).    Their  government  may 
be  comnared  to  that  of  the  American  Indians.    Each  tribe  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Its  neighbour.    Each  village  is  under  a  chief,  and  has  its  own  elders  or  "  Ancients," 
who  are  the  depositariei  of  the  (oral)  law,  both  moral  and  political,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  are  expected  to  teach  the  young  people  to  do  good,  to  avoid  evil,  and  to  commit  to 
memory  the  national  traditions.    The  Karens  make  knives,  cleavers,  and  spears ;  but 
their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture.    They  possess  neither  monuments  nor  literature 
of  any  kind.    According  to  some  MSS.  obtained  by  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  (the 
Rev.  J.  Hackney)  in  1889,  "  anciently  the  Sgaws  and  Pakus  used  to  go  up  on  to  Nat 
Toung  (Devil  Mount)  and  sacrifice  a  buffalo  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  every  8  yet>rs. 
There  is  a  pool  up  there  where  they  baptized  themselves,  then  perambulated  the  pool 
7  times,  singing  the  song  of  Jehovah  and  Sansee  (Sausee, '  comb,'  is  the  Karen  name  of 
the  mountain)."    These  MSS.  deal  in  detail  with  every  tribe  and  sub-tribe,  and  bring 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  Karens  are  descendants  of  those  Chaldeans  who 
migrated  to  Thibet,  and  to  connect  this  peculiar  festival  on  "  Devil  Mountain  "  with  the 
nations  who,  before  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  used  to  ascend  Mount  Sinai  "  to  worship 
and  make  offerings  to  Sin  the  Moon-god,  who  it  was  supposed  dwelt  about  Mount 
Horeb."    Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  tne  theory  of  a  connection  of 
«ome  kind  with  the  Jews  centuries  ago.     For  instance,  the  Karen  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  Y'HoVaH  would  be  Y'HoWaH.    Further,  it  is  a  fad  that  many  of  the  Kaxen 
traditions  agree  with  the  Bible  narrative,  and  this  is  attributed  to  tlieir  ancestors  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  a  colony  of  Nestorian  Jews  about  Chingtu,  in  the  l.iU 
tracts  of  China.    Tradition  says  that  when  the  Bway  tribe  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
Karen  kingdom  near  the  site  of  Toungoo,  and  were  driven  by  the  Burmese  into  the 
moiuntains,  "  in  a  personal  encounter  the  king  of  Ava  struck  off  the  Karen  chief's 
headf  which  retained  sn-ficient  vitality  to  call  outy  I  die  not.     Within  seven  genera- 
tions  I  shall  return  with  white  and  black  foreigners  and  retake  Toungoo."    The 
Burmese,  though  taking  poss^ession  of  the  fertile  valleys,  maintained  only  a  shadow  of 
eovereignty  over  the  hill  tribes,  for,  while  inferior  to  the  Burman  lowlander  in  physique, 
the  Ki^n  is  immeasurably  his  snnerior  in  his  dauntless  courage  and  warlike  spirit. 
Secure  in  his  mountain  fastness  and  buoyed  up  with  the  prophecy  that  "  the  white  sons 
of  God  would  bring  deliverance  and  the  long  lost  Bible,*'  the  Karep  has  ever  shown  a 
bold  front  and  indomitable  resistance  to  his  oppressors.    For  their  disobedience  left  by 
God  (as  they  believed)  a  prey  to  ignorance,  suffering  and  death  (from  which  however 
deliverance  was  expected),  the  Karens'  religion  degenerated  into  the  propitiation  of 
spiritfl  (not  necessarily  evil),  and  to  a  belief  in  giants,  omens,  soothsayings,  and  necro- 
mancings.    Each  man  has  his  own  guardian  angel  residing  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Sometimes  it  wanders  forth  at  night  and  causes  dreams,  and  its  prolonged  absence 
causes  sickness  and  eventually  death.    No  villages  are  to  be  found  near  Devil  Mount, 
it  being  the  seat  of  the  goddess  Tala,  who  presides  over  the  crops.    Her  blessing  ensures 
a  good  harvest,  but  her  curse  withers  the  crops,  and  the  long-armed  gibbons  scream,  and 
antiphon  the  warning  from  peak  to  peak  throughout  the  land.    Her  curse  is  one  for 
which  the  whole  nation  suffers,  and  a  sacrifice  is  necessary.    Of  ghosts  there  are  four 
cUuraee  :    (1)  The  Plupo,  or  the  shades  of  those  who  have  died  natural  deaths  and 
beenproperly  buried ;  they  go  to  the  underworld  and  renew  their  earthly  emplojrments. 
(2)  The  Sekar,  or  ghosts  of  infants  and  the  unburied  dead.     Shut  out  from  Hades,  they 
irander  harmlessly  about  the  earth.     (8)  The  Thera,  or  shades  of  those  who  have  dird 
violent  deaths;    these  sometimes  seize  the  guardian  angels,  and  thus  cause  mortal 
aickneas,  and  therefore  must  be  induced  by  offerings  to  release  the  captive  guardian 
angel.     (4)  The  Tahmoo,  or  spectres  of  wicked  men  and  t)Tants,  and  criminals  who 
bare  suffered  capital  punishment ;  these  apx)ear  in  the  forms  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
tonnent  the  guardian  angels.    They  must  be  appeased  with  an  offering,  and  the  unfor- 
tonate  man  sprinkled  with  charcoal.    Ajiother  dreadful  spirit  is  the  rainbow  {Terquai), 
It  devours  the  spirits  of  human  beings,  and  then  they  appear  to  die  accidental  or  violent 
deaths.    After  finishing  its  meal  it  becomes  thirsty,  and  when  it  spans  the  sky  in  the 
met  of  sucking  up  water,  children  cease  from  play  and  men  from  work,  lest  some  acci- 
^ent  befall  them.    It  is  unlucky  to  point  at  the  rainbow,  and  unless  tke  offending  digit 
la  immediately  placed  upon  the  body,  with  the  usual  formula,  it  will  certainly  rot  off. 
Aa  to  omena  and  fancies,  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree,  the  sight  of  a  snake  or  «icot\^«i^ 
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or  the  tapping  of  a  woodpecker,  is  snfBcient  to  deter  a  Karen  from  taking  a  jouxney ; 
and  to  eat  rice  at  the  side  of  or  behind  the  hearth  might  result  in  a  death  in  the  family. 
All  waUdng-sticks  and  staves  are  consigned  to  the  presiding  deities  of  those  huge  granite 
boulders  that  oyerhong  the  mountain  paths,  the  deitv  thus  accumulating  a  large  snpplj 
of  these  useful  articles.  To  comb  the  hair  facing  tne  west  is  unlucky,  and  a  calamity 
follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  barking  deer  that  happens  to  bark  in  a  village ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  Karens  generally  leave  the  village. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  bound  by  this  religion  of  fear  and  degradation  the 
Karens  "  ever  pray  God  to  return  to  His  people,"  and  have  a  belief  that  He  will  return. 
And  so  [1]  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  to  them,  which  was  by  American 
Baptist  Missionaries  in  1868,  **  they  received  it  gladly,  welcoming  it  as  a  deliverance 
from  their  old  grievous  bondage,  and  in  some  sort  a  return  to  a  still  older  worship  of  a 
supreme  and  loving  God,  which  their  traditions  and  legends  had  not  suffered  altogether 
to  oe  forgotten  among  them  "  [2]. 

8.P.O.  Period  (1878-92).— -The  Society's  attention  was  directed 
to  Toungoo  in  1862,  when  the  Bev.  J.  Young  offered  to  present  a 
house  there,  in  which  he  lived  as  chaplain  for  four  years,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Mission.  Such  a  Mission  was  not  however  possible  at  the 
time  in  view  of  the  stronger  claims  of  Rangoon  [8]. 

About  1868  a  schism  occurred  among  the  converts  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionaries,  who  had  introduced,  and  propagated  with  great 
success,  Christianity  among  the  Karens.  In  1870  the  leader  of  the 
excommunicated  (Mrs.  Mason,  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  American 
Mission)  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Chaplain  at  Toungoo, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Rev.  J.  Trew  (1871)  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Wabren,  offering  to  hand  over  all  her  converts,  about  6,000  io 
number,  with  all  their  schools  and  other  mission  property,  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  commissioned  the  Rev.  J.  Tbew  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  matter,  and  he  after  visiting  the  Karens  in  their 
mountain  village  in  1871,  discovering  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the  Baptists,  and  were  actoated 
entirely  by  anger  against  the  Baptists  in  desiring  to  join  the  Chorch, 
recommended  that  the  Karens  should  be  left  alone  to  settle  their 
quarrels,  and  that  the  Church  should  have  an  independent  Mission  m 
Toungoo  to  the  Burmese^  who  had  scarcely  been  touched.*     For  thi» 
work,  which  the  Society  had  been  repeatedly  asked  to  take  up,  the 
Rev.  C.  Warren  was  accordingly  sent  to  Toungoo  in  1878,  where  be 
established  schools  and  made  some  converts,  his  first  being  BhxpB 
and    Burmese — one    of   the    latter    was    the    son    of   a    Buddhist 
Poongyee.    The  Baptist  Ministers  were  indignant  at  Mr.  Warren** 
presence,  and  on  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Mason  used  her  influence  to 
get  the  Karen  Christians  to  go  to  him.    In  this  difficult  position  Ifr* 
Warren  acted  with  admirable  discretion,  "  neither  the  soUcitations  of 
the  one  party  nor  the  false  accusations  of  the  other "  mo^lng  bi0 
from  his  determination  **  to  do  nothing  whatever  that  could  be  9X^ 
obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  these  people  to  their  Baptist  Teaeb^ 
and  to  receive  none  of  them  until  even  the  American  Missioiutf)^ 
themselves  "  should  "  be  convinced  that  such  reconciliation  is  p^ 
hoping  for."    And  it  was  not  till  many  of  them  were  found  tob* 
drifting  back  into  heathenism  and  others  going  over  to  the  BxflDf^ 
Catholic  Church  that  final  consent  was  given  in  1875  [4]. 

^  While  the  American  K&ren  Mieslon  in  1871  incladed  ft7,000  Chrfti'aiiif  ^ 
JSormese  and  Shan  converif  nnmbered  only  21  [4a] 
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In  addition  to  his  Missionary  work  Mr.  Warren  was  burdened  with 
Chaplain's  duties,  and  on  June  8, 1875,  he  died  from  over-exertion  and 
anxiety.  Part  of  his  time  had  been  occupied  from  morning  to  night 
in  receiving  visitors,  some  of  whom  came  from  a  distance  of  800  miles ; 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  work  were  taken  up  liberally  and 
energetically  by  the  Society,  in  a  few  years  it  would  "  be  the  key  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  Missions  in  the  world." 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Colbeck  now  visited  Toungoo  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Brock,  superintended  the  Mission  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley  later  in  the  year  [5]. 

A  famine  caused  by  rats  (a  great  plague  in  the  country),  combined 
with  weariness  of  waiting  for  an  English  teacher,  caused  Mrs.  Mason's 
followers  to  be  much  separated.  Some  villages  joined  the  American 
Baptists,  some  the  Romanists,  in  others  Christian  worship  almost 
entirely  ceased  [6]. 

Under  Mr.  Windley,  who  retained  the  headship  of  the  Mission 
nntil  1882,  when  illness  forced  him  to  withdraw  to  England,  the  work 
among  the  Karens  soon  revived  and  became  "  pre-eminently  success- 
ful." Assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones  and  Native  Clergymen,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Christians  were  consolidated,  and  a  Mission 
in  some  respects  like  that  of  Chota  Nagpur  was  firmly  established  [p.  496]. 
On  September  7,  1878,  a  new  church  (St.  Paul's,  Toungoo)  was  con- 
secrated, in  which  also  four  Karen  teachers  were  ordained  Deacons, 
and  sixty-two  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon.  In 
the  Normal  School  opened  in  this  year  instruction  was  given  in 
carpentering  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  book  learning,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  school  being  borne  by  the  Karens  them- 
selves. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Christian  Karen  villages  had  now  improved, 
and  the  police  reports  testified  to  there  being  little  actual  vice  or  crime 
among  the  people  [7]. 

On  the  other  hand  the  work  among  the  Burmese  was  "  almost  at  a 
standstill."  The  Christians  showed  no  great  interest  in  the  Mission, 
and  were  credited  with  having  "  no  great  scruples  in  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  or  Baptist  communities."  The  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School,  however,  was  full  of  encouragement.  In  this 
school  almost  all  the  races  in  British  Burma  were  fairly  represented 
— the  indigenous  Burmese  (the  majority),  Indo-Burmese,  Chinese, 
Hindus,  Eurasians,  Karens,  and  Parsees  [8]. 

The  distribution  of  medicines  had  assisted  Mr.  Warren  in  his 
work  [9],  and  in  1879  a  medical  department  was  added  to  the  Mis- 
sion. In  the  same  year  a  Karen  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
printed  [10],  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Mission  press  progress  has  since  been 
made  in  translating  and  compiling  works  suitable  for  the  health  of  the 
1)ody  as  well  as  the  soul — a  Handbook  of  Medicine  being  among  the 
works  published  in  Karen  [11].    (For  hst  see  p.  808.) 

The  general  unhealthiness  of  the  Karens  was  illustrated  in  1884 
l>y  the  mention  of  two  villages  as  containing  scarcely  a  person  who 
could  be  pronounced  healthy,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  one 
of  the  communities  would  **  soon  die  out "  [12]. 

In  1881  new  and  extensive  schools,  with  chapel  and  clergy  house, 
i/rere  erected  on  a  healthier  site.    There  were  now  fifty-tkre^  C\m.%^\^XL 
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villages  and  eight  ordained  Missionaries.  The  native  Church  had 
already  sent  out  a  priest  and  four  lay-preachers  to  work  among  their 
heathen  countrymen,  and  some  500  souls  (including  children)  were 
yearly  being  added  to  the  Church  [18]. 

The  character  and  progress  of  the  work  during  the  next  three  years 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rangoon's  Visitation  Journal  of  1884  : — 

*'  We  started  at  noon  on  the  12th  of  January.    I  was  accompanied  by  the 
Bev.  W.  £.  Jones,  Bev.  J.  Krishna,  and  Messrs.  Salmon  and  Hackney.    Alas  !  the 
indefatigable  head  of  the  Mission,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  is  away  in  England  on 
medical  certificate. . . .  We  encamped  on  a  Toungyah  free  from  rank  vegetatioD,  and 
near  a  stream.    The  people  soon  made  a  comfortable  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  formed  by  pendent  plantain  leaves,  five  feet  long.    Fires  were  lighted  to 
keep  us  warm,  and  to  frighten  away  wild  animals ;  and  sitting  round  these  fires, 
the  evening  was  spent  in  singing  hymns.    Next  day  being  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
rest.    We  had  matins  and  evensong,  at  which  all  in  the  camp,  about  forty  in 
number,    attended.    On  Monday  we  were  early  on  the  move.  .  .  .  We  reached 
Wathocot  about  noon  on  Tuesday,  and  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  wmlrifig 
arrangements  for  the  great  annual  conference  to  be  held  on  the  following  day. 
The  Karens  are  credited  with  being  too  fond  of  strong  drink.    They  make  a  kind 
of  wort  from  certain  roots,  which  they  mix  ^nth  rice,  and  after  fermentation  a 
rice-beer  called  houng  is  formed.     Some  villagers  use  this  regularly  every  day, 
whilst  others  indulge  in  it  only  on  great  festive  occasions,  when  they  are  said  to 
drink  to  excess.    It  is  only  right  to  add  that  I  never  saw  any  sign  of  drunkenness 
during  the  whole  of  my  sojourn  on  the  Hills.    I  was  assured  also  that  through 
the  influence  of  Shans  the  vice  of  gambling  is  spreading  a  good  deal.    In  fact,  I 
was  told  that  some  Shans  had  actually  put  up  a  gambling  shanty  near  Wathocot, 
on  account  of  the  annual  gathering  there.     So  in  the  evening  I  preached  on 
temperance,  and  strongly  urged  the  people  to  join  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society.    At  the  close  we  were  cheered  to  see  ninety-seven  men  and  women 
come  forward  and  sign  the  pledge.     Some  of  the  names  given  in  were  rather 
striking.    The  Karens  often  name  their  children  after  some  event  or  circumstance 
that  may  occur  about  the  time  of  birth. ...  I  met  with  people  called  Quinine,  Lion, 
Rising  Moon,  Bice,  Bed  Cheek,  Sore  Leg,  Pig's-flesh,  Chlorodyne  ;  and  a  litUe  gir! 
called  Bishop,  after  Bishop  Milman.    There  is  another  girl  on  the  Bghai  side  of 
the  Hills  called  by  the  same  name,*  after  Bishop  Titcomb. 

"  Wednesday. — There  was  early  celebration,  with  eighty-six  communicants; 
and  in  the  forenoon  matins,  when  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Shwaj 
Nyo.    At  it  are  assembled  clergy,  catechists,  the  headmen,  and  Christians,  both 
men  and  women,  from  the  villages  within  the  Beku  circle.    Beports  and  statistiea 
are  laid  before  the  Conference,  and  questions  affecting  the  general  interest  of  the 
native  Church  are  discussed.    The  Missionaries  have  wisely  left  the  whole  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  gradually  develop 
into  a  Church  Council,  and  that  it  will  be  found  capable  of  being  made  very  nsefia.^ 
in  the  organisation  of  the  native  Church. 

'*  At  Wathocot,  where  the  Conference  was  held  this  year,  the  native  clergymac:^* 
Tay  Whay,  lives.  He  is  also  headman  of  the  village,  and  by  his  social  positioc^^ 
as  well  as  force  of  character,  he  wields  great  influence  for  good.  A  large  Gonfei^^ 
ence  Hall,  capable  of  holding  about  600  people,  had  been  erected  of  bamboos,  wit 
a  roof  of  leaves.  There  does  not  seem  ordinarily  to  be  much  intercourse  betw€< 
the  people  of  the  respective  villages ;  and  these  annual  gatherings  are  looked  f( 
ward  to  by  young  and  old  with  much  eagerness.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hospitalil 
shown  on  the  occasion.  The  visitors  are  the  guests  of  the  village,  and  are 
right  liberally.  At  Wathocot  seven  buffaloes,  besides  pigs,  kids,  and  fowls, 
slaughtered,  and  the  women  had  been  busy  for  days  before  beating  rice  so  as 
have  it  in  readiness. 

'*  The  Conference  was  opened  at  10.45  a.m.  with  singing  and  prayer. 
Bishop  was  voted  into  the  chair,  two  secretaries  were  elected,  and  a  laige  nnml 

*  Literally  "  N&n-biaher  "  [lia]. 
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of  letters  addressed  to  the  Conference  were  read.  These  referred  chiefly  to  th^ 
state  of  the  congregations,  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  village  fnnds.  After  this  the 
chairman  gave  his  address,  and  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  the  following 
day. 

"  I  had  .  .  .  provided  myself  with  a  good  supply  of  medicines.  I  opened  my  dis- 
pensary, and  soon  had  a  large  nimiber  of  patients.  .  .  . 

"This  soon  became  a  speciality  of  our  visits,  and  we  found  people  waiting  for 
and  expecting  medical  treatment  at  the  villages  when  we  halted. 

"  Before  the  Conference  closed  a  very  interesting  event  occurred.  A  deputation 
from  the  Moway  Karens  was  introduced.  They  represented  about  300  heathen 
who  were  desirous  to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction ;  they  said 
they  were  willing  to  build  their  church  and  schoolroom,  and  to  support  their 
teacher.  I  gave  the  right  hand  of  welcome  to  them,  exhorted  them  to  steadfast- 
ness, and  promised  them  help.  This  is  an  important  accession  to  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  a  comparatively  wealthy  tribe,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  their 
influence  for  good  will  be  great. 

"  Friday, — After  matins  I  held  a  Confirmation,  at  which  thirty  eight  men  and 
fifty-nine  women  (some  very  old,  and  nearly  every  one  over  twenty  years  of  age) 
were  confirmed.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  private  interview  with  each  of  the 
Tillage  teachers.  I  asked  them  pointed  questions  as  to  their  own  spiritual  state 
and  life,  as  to  their  work  and  reading,  and  advised  and  prayed  with  them.  Then 
followed  dispensary  work.  .  .  . 

"  Remarks.— The  number  of  Christians  and  catechumens  in  the  Mission  is  a 
little  over  4,000,  belonging  to  the  Becu,  Tunic  and  Pant  Bghai,  Sgaw  and  Moway 
Karen  tribes.  There  used  to  be  constant  deadly  feuds  between  these  tribes, 
but  the  recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus  has  altered 
all  this.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  2,600  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
important  question  of  self-support  has  not  been  overlooked.  Besides  building 
their  own  churches  and  schoolrooms,  without  any  extraneous  help  whatever, 
they  subscribed  last  year  Bs.943.  The  four  native  clergy  get  Bs.20  per  mensem, 
the  half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  native  Church.  The  village  catechists  get  only 
Bs.20  a  year  from  the  Mission  ;  the  rest  of  their  income  is  made  up  by  the  people- 
of  the  respective  villages,  and  by  their  own  labour.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  poor  Christians  are  doing  much  to  help  themselves.  At  Toungoo  there  is  a 
large  Anglo- vernacular  school,  most  successfully  conducted  by  the  Bev.  J.  Krishna; 
a  Karen  school,  with  forty-five  boarders,  and  a  printing-press,  which  is  doing 
excellent  service  to  the  Mission.  All  that  I  saw  on  my  visitation  was  hopeful 
and  encouraging,  and  I  trust  that  the  visitation  may,  by  God's  blessing,  prove 
helpful "  [14]. 

Humble  and  devout,  and  contented  with  small  remuneration,  the 
Karen  Clergy  have  proved  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
[15].  On  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's  visit  in  1885  the  three  con- 
gregations— Tamil,  Burmese,  and  Karen — had  an  united  service  in 
St.  Luke's  Chapel.  One  of  the  Karen  priests  celebrated,  while  another 
preached,  another  read  the  Gospel,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Kbistna  [a  Tamil] 
read  the  Epistle  in  Burmese.  Between  70  and  80  communicated. 
At  matins  the  Bev.  A.  Salmon  said  the  prayers  to  the  end  of  the  third 
collect,  a  Karen  deacon  read  the  lessons,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Kristna  took 
the  rest  of  the  service  in  Burmese.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  a 
Karen  priest,  and  translated  into  English  by  the  Bev.  A.  Salmon  [16]. 
In  the  villages  of  the  Mission  there  are  regular  daily  services,  and  as 
a  rule  a  daily  school  [17] ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  Holy  Communion  and 
Confirmation.  Six  months  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  travel  on 
the  mountains  on  account  of  the  incessant  rainfall.  The  other  six 
months  have  to  be  divided  among  so  many  villages  that  strictly  pastoral 
work  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  Therefore  the  best  endeavours  are 
being  made  to  raise  an  educated  Native  ministry,  and  to  kee^  ^  Vix^ 
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standard  before  the  people  by  means  of  a  vernacular  newspaper,  the 
Pole  Star,  and  other  publications  [18]. 

The  following  description,  by  Mr.  Salmon  in  1886,  applies  to 
"  nearly  every  village  visited  by  the  European  Missionary  " : — 

"  He  arrives,  as  a  rule,  towards  evening.  ...  At  evensong  he  preaches  according 
to  circumstances,  points  out  the  weak  points,  and  encourages  catechist  and  people 
where  there  are  manifest  signs  of  earnestness  for  God  and  the  Church.  He  bids 
them  prepare  for  Holy  Communion  next  day,  and  get  their  children  ready  for 
baptism.  He  generally  finds  that  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  hesitation  or 
unwillingness  to  communicate  owing  to  a  family  quarrel  or  a  money  dispute. 
These  are  inquired  into  during  the  evening,  the  whole  village  witnessing  round  a 
big  fire.  It  is  seldom  the  meeting  is  broken  up  before  an  amicable  settlement 
has  been  arrived  at.  The  next  day  there  is  Holy  Communion  and  Baptisms.  .  .  • 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  village  school  is  examined,  and  prizes  (a  Prayer  Book 
or  Hymn  Book)  awarded  to  the  best  scholars.  The  old  and  sick  people  are  visited, 
and  the  latter  doctored  as  far  as  the  Missionary's  knowledge  allows.  .  .  •  There 
are  numberless  minor  cases  of  sickness.  For  these  a  special  hour  is  appointed  at 
the  Missionary's  hut,  and  dispensing  for  an  hour  or  two  takes  place.  Not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  visit  is,  of  course,  the  conference  with  the  catechist, 
who  generally  has  a  list  of  difficulties  both  practical  and  Biblical.  The  visits  over, 
the  Missionary  is,  as  a  rule,  ushered  out  of  the  vDlage  to  the  sound  of  a  native 
band,  consisting  of  cymbals,  tomtoms,  and  buffalo's  horns.  It  often  happens  that 
there  are  many  heathen  in  the  villages,  and  then  there  is  much  interesting  work 
with  inquirers,  with  those  preparing  for  baptism." 

The  town  work  of  the  European  Missionary  is  thus  described : — 

"  Generally  he  has  four  hours  a  day  lay  preaching,  one  hour  Scripture  in  the 
English  school,  one  hour  Bible  or  Prayer  Book  in  the  Vernacular  school,  and  two 
hours  with  students  preparing  for  the  work  of  catechists  or  teachers.  In  addi* 
tion  to  this  he  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  native  clergy  and  catechists 
scattered  over  the  hills,  and  has  frequent  visits  from  natives  coming  to  town.  He  b 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  general  adviser  to  all  his  people.  He  has  a  weekly  newi- 
paper  to  edit,  often  writing  the  whole  of  it  himself,  and  correcting  the  proof. 
Then  there  are  Prayer  Books,  school  books,  and  hymn  books  to  revise  or  write, 
and  see  through  the  press  .  •  .  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  the  preparatian 
of  sermons,  and  the  care  of  nearly  a  hundred  boarders  in  sickness  and  healui  '*  [19]> 

Up  to  1884  female  education  was  a  thing  practically  unknown 
throughout  the  whole  Mission.  In  that  year  a  Karen  Girls'  School 
was  opened,  and  hopes  were  given  in  1888  of  its  producing  a  supplj 
of  village  teachers  and  hospital  nurses.  During  the  same  period  tiM 
number  of  boys  in  the  Anglo- Vernacular  School  increased  fourfold,  a 
regular  training  institution  for  catechists  was  instituted,  and  centisl 
schools  were  organised  in  various  districts  [20]. 

In  recognition  of  tribal  differences  the  Karen  Mission  has  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  North  and  South  [21]. 

In  the  Southern  division  a  strange  travesty  of  Christianity  wtf 
reported  by  Mr.  Salmon  in  1888.  The  Karens  of  this  district,  for  tto 
most  part,  differ  from  those  of  the  North  in  language,  habits,  tas^ 
and  general  characteristics.  The  new  religion  was  started  [in  188vl 
by  Koh  Pai  Sah,  an  influential  Karen  timber  merchant. 

"  He  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  some  of  the  more  popular  of  the  ^^^^f\ 
religious  customs  of  the  Karens  with  the  teachings  of  Buddha  and  Christ,  at  ^ 
as  he  knew  them.  He  soon  became  remarkably  popular,  and  crowds  of  K'^ 
flocked  to  the  place  he  had  built  in  imitation  of  a  phon^ee-kyoung  {Mona^^ 
and  enrolled  themselves  as  his  disciples.  The  initiatory  nte  consists  of  iMkiai  * 
morsel  of  rice  from  the  hands  of  Koh  Pai  Sah,  and  paying  him  B8.80  in  the  cM* 
of  a  man,  B8.20  for  a  woman  and  Bs.l5  for  a  child.    The  new  difldples  nn^ 
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take  to  eschew  strong  drink,  and  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath,  when  they  have 
services  in  imitation  of  the  Christians.  These  latter,  however,  are  very  peoaliar,^^ 
and  seem  to  resemble  more  a  Burmese  poay  {theatrical  performance)  than  an  act 
of  worship,  and  are  principally  carried  on  by  the  yoanger  people,  the  old  ones 
looking  on  in  great  amusement.  They  have  hymns  in  praise  of  Eoh  Pai  Sah,  but 
the  tunes  are  Burmese.  Although  its  adherents  number  some  thousands  already* 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  new  phase  of  religious  life  will  last  long,  as  it 
has  not  the  elements  of  stability  in  it "  [22]. 

A  year  later  '*  Koh  Pai  Sah-isin  *'  was  reported  to  be  on  the  increase, 
but  likely  to  degenerate  before  long  into  Buddhism  [28].  When  **  the 
bubble  was  about  to  burst "  Koh  Pai  Sah  **  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Baptists,  and  adroitly  gave  out  that  his  system  had  been  merely  a 
preparation  for  Christianity  "  [23a]. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  is  steadily  advancing,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bangoon,  "  there  are  thousancb  of  Karens  who  with 
little  persuasion  would  become  Christians  if  we  only  had  the  mes- 
sengers to  send  "  [24]. 

Statistics,  1892.— Christians,  4,076;   Communicants,  1,728;    Catechoraens,  1,020; 
Villages,  64  ;  Schools,  84  ;  Scholars,  1,647  ;  Clergymen,  7  (5  Native) ;  Lay  Agents,  61. 


Be/ereftces  (The  Toungoo  and  Karen  Mission).— HL]  C.D.C.  Report,  1874,  p.  74 ;  Q.M.L. 
No.  28 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  60-60.  [la]  Bishop  Titcorab's  "  Personal  Recollections,"  p.  62. 
£2]  Q.P.  28,  p.  2;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Calcutta  1874,"  Vol.  II.,  No.  86,  p.  2.  [3]  M.F. 
1862,  pp.  198-201.  [4]  C.D.C.  Report,  1872,  pp.  188-5 ;  do.,  1878,  pp.  x,  62-8 ;  do.,  1874, 
pp.  76,  79 ;  R.  1878,  pp.  78-4 ;  R.  1874,  pp.  19,  20 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Calcutta,  1874, 
V.  II.,"  No.  86,  pp.  2-84 ;  R.  1876,  pp.  17-18 ;  R.  1881,  p.  87 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  11 ;  Bishop 
T.'s  "P.  R."  {see  [la]),  pp.  62-8.  [Aa]  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Calcutta,  1874,"  V.  II,  p.  84. 
[6]  C.D.C.  Report,  1874,  p.  74 ;  do.,  1875,  pp.  xii-xiv,  29-82 ;  Q.P.  28,  p.  1 ;  R.  1876, 
TO.  17-19.  [ej^  C.D.C.  Report,  1876,  p.  82.  [7]  R.  1876,  pp.  17-18 ;  R.  1877,  pp.  28-6 ; 
R.  1878,  pp.  80-1 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1878,  pp.  82-5 ;  R.  1879,  p.  28 ;  R.  1881,  pp.  87-9 ; 
Bishop  T.'s  "  P.  R."  (see  [la]),  pp.  64-5.  [8]  C.D.C.  Report,  1878,  pp.  84-6.  [9]  M.F. 
1874,  pp.  266-7.  [lOJ  R.  1879,  p.  28  ;  R.  1881,  pp.  89-41 ;  Bishop  T.'s  "P.  R."  (we  [la]), 
pp.  68, 101.  [U]  R.  1888,  p.  48 ;  R.  1888,  p.  48 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  14 ;  Toungoo  Prmted 
Report,  1888-9,  p.  10.  [12]  M.F.  1884,  pp.  141-8:  see  also  R.  1888,  p.  48.  [13]  B. 
1880,  p.  27;  Q.P.  28,  p.  2;  R.  1888,  p.  48.  [14]  R.  1884,  pp.  80-8.  [14al^Bishop  T.'s 
"P.  R."  {see  [la]),  pp.  72-8.  [15]  M.F.  1879,  p.  616;  R.  1888,  p.  48.  [16]  R.  1885, 
pp.  87-8.  [17J  R.  1886,  p.  40.  [18]  R.  1888,  p.  48.  [IQl^R.  1886,  pp.  40-1.  [20]  M.F. 
1886,  p.  7 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  15 ;  R.  1888,  p.  47.  [21]  M.F.  1888,  p.  14.  [22]  R.  1888, 
pp.  46-7.  [22a]  Toungoo  Printed  Report,  1888-9,  p.  8.  [23]  Toungoo  Printed  Report, 
1688-9,  pp.  2-8.    [28aJI  MSS.,  V.  54,  p.  181.    [24]  R.  1889,  p.  47 ;  R.  1891,  p.  42. 


(V.)  ARABIAN  province,  covering  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Burma,  is  noted  for  the  ^auty  of  its  scenery  and  the  richness  of  its 
resources.  At  the  capital — Alcyab^600  miles  from  Rangoon,  the  American  [Dissenting] 
Mission  once  plantea  a  station,  but  surrendered  it,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rangoon's  visit  in  1879  there  was  "  no  witness  for  Christ  among  the  Arakanese  whatso- 
«yer,"  nor  among  the  mountain  tribes  in  North  ArtJcan.  The  names  of  these  tribes  are 
the  Khamies,  the  Mros,  the  Chyoungthas,  the  Chaws,  the  Khyens,  or  Chins,  all  of  whom 
•re  of  Taranian  descent.  They  are  robust,  well-made,  and  happy,  if  not  intellectual- 
looking;  and  though  cruel,  excitable,  and  turbulent,  they  have  also  the  character  of  being 
flenerally  honest,  truthful,  and  temperate.  They  have  no  priesthood  or  caste.  Like  the 
Karens  their  religion  is  simply  nature-worship,  or  rather  the  worship  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  spirits  dwelling  in  the  streams,  trees,  and  woods  [1  and  la]. 

8J.0.  Period  (1864,  1889-92).— In  1864  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Marks 
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spent  a  fortnight  at  Akyab,  ministering  to  the  EoropeanSy  who  had 
long  been  without  a  clergyman  [2]. 

At  the  time  of  Bishop  Titcomb's  visit  in  1879  there  was  a  good 
church,  parsonage,  Government  school,  and  hospital ;  but  the  English 
Chaplain  stationed  there  by  the  Calcutta  Additional  Clergy  Society  (the 
Rev.  S.  Myers)  had  just  been  withdrawn.  Sufficient  local  support  was 
however  forthcoming  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  replace  him  by  the  Bey^ 
J.  CLOUGHin  1880  [8]. 

Since  1889  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nodder,  a  Missionary  of  the  S.P.G.,  has 
been  engaged  at  Akyab  in  opening  up  what  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon 
described  in  December  1890  as  **  a  most  useful  and  promising  work  " 
among  the  Arakanese,  as  well  as  in  ministering  to  the  English  [4]. 

Statibticr,  1892.— ChrietianB,  16;  CommanicantB,  7  ;  Catechumens,  10 ;  ViUage8,3; 
Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  1. 

Beferences  (Arakan).— [1]  R.  1864,  p.  110.  [la]  Bishop  Titcomb's  "  Personal  Recol- 
lections," pp.  92-6.  [2]  R.  1804,  p.  110.  [3]  Bishop  T.'s  "P.  R."  {see  [la J),  pp.67, 
96  ;  R.  1880,  p.  27.     [4]  I  MSS.,  V.  54,  pp.  98,  139,  148-9,  152. 

XJPPSa  BUaMA  (foimorly  known  as  Independent  Burma),  of  which  Mandalay 
became  in  1857  the  capital,  is  an  entirely  inland  country,  wedged  in  between  India  on  the 
west  and  Cliiua  on  the  east ;  the  old  British  Burma  Provinces  constitute  its  southern  boun- 
dary, but  in  the  north  its  limits  extend  indefinitely.    Roughly  speaking  its  area  is 
200,000  square  miles,  of  which  100,000  belong  to  the  Shan  States,  which  (lying  chiefly 
to  the  east  of  Burma  proper,  and  impinging  upon  the  Chinese  frontier)  have  never  been 
more  than  nominally  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Burma.    The  country  embraces  (a)  one 
splendid  wide  and  fertile  valley  running  north  and  south,  about  800  miles  long,  ihroagh 
which  flows  the  Irrawaddy ;  {b}  a  similar  but  shorter  valley  on  the  west,  di\'iaed  by  the 
River  Chindwin ;   and  (c)  on  the  south-east  of  Mandalay  a  immber  of  smaller  and 
irregular  valleys,  watered  by  the  Puunloung  or  Sittang,  the  Me  Pon  and  the  Salween. 
Its  population  (exclusive  of   the  Shan  States)  is  4,658,627,  of  whom  many  thoiuanda 
are   Chins,    or  Kachins,    or    other  wild    tribes,   and    immigrants— Chinese,    Tamils 
Bengalis,  Punjabis,  and  Telugus,  &c.     The  introduction  of    Christianity  into  Upptf 
Burma  dates  from  the    downfall  of   Portuguese  Pegu  (about  1618),  when  Chritftian 
captives  were  brought  from  Syrium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  but  the  RomBn 
Catholic  priestB  wlio  for  over  200  years  have  followed  them  have  not  been  so  much 
missionaries  to  the  Pagans  as  pastors  of  Christians  [1]. 

(I.)  MANDALAY  (S.P.G.  Period,  1868-92). 

The  English  Church  Mission  in  Upper  Burma  is  one  of  the  mao/ 
offshoots  of  St.  John's  College,  Rangoon.  In  1863  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Makks,  Principal  of  the  College,  gave  some  Christian  books  to  ft 
Burmese  Prince,  the  Thonzay  Mintha,  then  a  refugee  in  Rangoon,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  their  contents.  On  his  reconciliation  with  ^ 
father  the  King  (Min-dohn-Min)  of  Burma  he  returned  to  MandaUy 
and  invited  Mr.  Marks  there.  For  some  time  there  was  no  oppof* 
tunity  of  accepting  the  invitation,  but  in  1867  Captain  Sladen,  tbe 
Political  Agent  at  Mandalay,  with  whom  the  King  had  conversatioDS 
on  Christianity,  represented  that  a  Christian  Mission  would  be  receivei 
and  by  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  Mr.  Marks  visited  MandftlftJ 
in  1868,  taking  with  him  six  of  his  best  pupils.  Daring  their  staT* 
which  lasted  about  three  weeks  (from  October  8),  Mr,  Marks  h*" 
several  long  interviews  with  the  King,  who  made  a  grant  of  land  ft^ 
a  church,  a  school,  a  residence  for  a  Missionary,  and  a  cemetery*  ^ 
promised  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  buildings,  adding  that  tlM  schOO* 
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was  to  be  built  for  1,000  boys.  He  formally  handed  over  nine  of  his 
sons  to  Mr.  Marks  for  Christian  education,  and  gave  about  £50  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Mr.  Marks  presented  some  books,  including  a  copy 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  translated  into  Burmese.  The  King  read  the 
Confession  aloud,  and  then  two  or  three  pages  silently,  and  said  he 
would  study  it  attentively.  The  King  kept  his  promises,  and  for  four 
years  he  let  Mr.  Marks  **  want  for  nothing." 

The  school  and  clergy-house  were  opened  in  1869 ;  in  1870  the 
private  chapel  in  the  latter  was  dedicated,  the  cemetery  was  conse- 
crated, and  a  confirmation  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and 
on  July  81,  1878,  the  "Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  as  it  was 
called,  was  consecrated.  The  offertory  on  the  occasion— Bs.405,  of 
which  Bs.l75  came  from  Buddhists —was  devoted  to  the  Chota  Nag- 
pur  Mission  [see  p.  495].  In  erecting  the  buildings  the  King  had 
declined  assistance,  but  he  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who,  struck  by  the  unwonted  act  of  a  heathen  King  building 
a  Christian  church,  desired  to  present  a  font,  which  was  placed  on  a 
slab  of  white  marble  especially  selected  by  the  King,  and  soon  after 
used  for  the  admission  of  a  Burmese  family  into  the  Church  [2]. 

That  Dr.  Marks'  school  was  *'  a  most  effective  one,  looked  at  from 
every  point  of  view,  morally,  intellectually,  religiously,**  was  the 
opinion  of  the  founder  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  Toungoo 
(Dr.  Mason)  [see  p.  642],  who  in  the  ensuing  year  enjoyed  the  daily 
services  in  the  church  at  Mandalay  while  a  guest  of  Dr.  Marks  [8]. 

But  it  now  became  evident  that  the  object  of  the  King  in  pro* 
moting  the  Mission  had  been  to  secure  political  advantages  thereby 
from  the  British  Government.  Hitherto  he  had  professed  a  great 
friendship  for  Dr.  Marks ;  but  having  utterly  failed  in  his  design  he 
withdrew  his  support  from  the  school  and  sent  Dr.  Marks  notice 
"  that  it  would  not  be  safe  ...  to  stay  longer  in  Mandalay.**  The 
Viceroy  of  India  (Lord  Northbrook),  seeing  that  Mr.  Marks*  hfe  was 
"in  danger,**  begged  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  recall  him  at  once, 
"  for  fear  of  comphcations  between  the  two  Governments  ** ;  but 
Bishop  Milman  wrote  to  Dr.  Marks  : — 

"  I  replied  that  it  was  not  oar  castom  to  recall  Missionaries  from  their  posts  at 
the  first  appearance  of  danger.  That  you  had  my  full  permission  to  retire  if  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  that  while  you  judge  it  needful  for  your  work  to 
remain  in  Mandalay,  I  should  support  you  in  so  doing.  But  pray  let  me  advise 
caution,  Ac." 

Mr.  Marks  therefore  held  on  until  January  1875,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  Rev.  J,  Faibclough.  His  words  on  leaving  were 
(without  knowing  it)  prophetic :  **  I  will  not  come  here  again  until 
Mandalay  is  a  British  town  **  [4]. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Faibclough  (1875-7),  C.  H.  Chard  (1877-8),  James  A.  Colbeck 
(1878-9),  but  with  little  result  [5]. 

The  first-named  could  not  say  that  even  one  of  the  Poongyees  who 
visited  him  had  shown  any  real  desire  to  know  anything  about 
Christianity. 

**  The  place,  if  not  the  whole  country  *'  (he  reported  in  1876), "  is  simply  ruled 
hy  a  system  of  terrorism  such  that  the  people  dare  not  listen  to  what  we  have  to 
lay.  .  .  .  Ko  Minister  dare  mention  the  School  to  the  King*'  [6]. 
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Under  Thee  Baw,  who  succeded  Min-dohn-Min  on  his  death  in 
1878,  matters  became  so  bad  that  in  October  1879  the  British 
Residency  and  the  Mission  were  withdrawn ;  but  during  the  series  of 
cruel  assassinations  which  preceded  this  step  the  Hves  of  some  seventy 
persons,  including  the  Nyoung  Yan  Prince,  his  brother,  and  their 
families,  were  saved  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Colbeck,  who 
himself  incurred  no  small  risk  [7J. 

The  Rev.  J.  Marks  made  an  effort  to  regain  influence  over  his  old 
pupil  Thee  Baw,*  but  was  refused  admittance  to  his  territory  by  his 
Prime  Minister.  Thee  Baw  "knew  nothing  of  this  incident/*  and 
"  often  expressed  •  .  •  wonder  "  that  Mr.  Marks  "  did  not  come  to  see 
him.''  Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  things  might  have  gone  very 
differently  with  the  King  [8]. 

After  the  capture  of  Mandalay  by  the  British  the  Mission  was  at 
once  re-opened  by  Mr.  Golbeck  in  December  1885 — that  is,  before  the 
annexation  t  [9]. 

The  church,  which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  State  Lottery 
Office,  was  found  to  be  comparatively  uninjured,  and  it  was  re-opened 
for  Divine  service  (Enghsh  and  Burmese)  in  January  1886.  In  reply 
to  all  suggestions  to  destroy  or  ahenate  the  Mission  buildings,  Thee  Baw 
had  always  answered,  *'  No,  let  them  alone ;  I  went  to  school  there." 
In  April  the  school  was  re-opened,  and  under  the  altered  circumstances 
the  Mission  showed  more  Ufe  than  ever.  Within  six  months  the 
Burmese  converts  numbered  75,  and  in  the  school  150  boys  were 
under  Christian  instruction,  the  80  boarders  including  the  sons  of 
several  Burmese  and  Shan  notables. 

An  out-station  had  also  been  established  at  Madaya,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Mandalay ;  and  others  were  projected  at  Amerapoora,  seven 
miles,  and  Sagaing,  sixteen  miles  south.  For  the  extension  of  the 
work  in  Mandalay  and  Upper  Burma  generally,  the  Society  in  1886 
provided  an  additional  j£l,000  per  annum  [10], 

The  converts  were  zealous  in  bringing  their  friends,  and  at  the  end 
of  1887  Mr.  Golbeck  reported  that  there  was  a  movement  going  on 

^  T]ie  Register  of  the  Royal  School,  Mandalay,  contains  a  record  of  Thee  Baw  froa 
the  time  of  his  admission  (July  5,  1869)  to  his  dethronement  in  1885.  [See  M.F.  18S9, 
pp.  826-7.J 

t  After  the  capture  the  Hman  Nan  Daw,  the  grand  front  haU  of  ihe  Royal  Palaoe» 
was  nsed  as  a  military  chapel  for  the  British  garrison,  and  the  Society's  MiBsionariei^^ 
assisted  in  ministering  to  tne  troops.    Daring  a  visit  in  1889  Dr.  Marks  wrote: — "  H 
in  the  golden  apartment  in  which  I  had  so  often  walked  barefoot,  and  weary  and  a 
waiting  for  hours  for  the  appearance  of  one  of  my  prince-pupils  with  the  joyful 
'  Caw  daw  moo  theCy  '  The  King  calls  you,'  I  now  stood  with  my  back  to  the  i 
and  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation  from  the  words,  *  The  power  of 
Resurrection.'    In  my  long  intervals  of  waiting,  in  days  gone  by,  I  oft^i  used  to  i 
of  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  the  different  halls  of  the  palace  might  be 
But  my  wildest  flights  of  imagination  never  assigned  such  a  purpose  as  that  to  w 
we  were  adapting  the  hall  of  audience.  ...    As  soon  as  the  narade  service  was  OTer,^ 
Colbeck  and  I  hurried  across  the  enclosure  to  the  building  called  Theebaw's  'Kjwan^m 
one  of  a  series  of  apartments,  every  |x>rtion  of  which  is  heavily  gilded.    This  alio 
used  as  a  chapel  for  celebrations  and  for  evening  services.    It  is  much  amaUer  than  ' 
palace  chapel.    There,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  the  Burmese  nalaoe,  I  oel< ' 
the  Divine  mysteries,  Colbeck  assisting.    There  were  only  some  half  doaen  coi 
cants,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  marvellous  change  Gt>d  has  wioii{^t.    HcK^ 
in  a  building  erected  by  Uie  last  King  of  Burma  for  a  Buddhist  monastery  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace,  and  adjoining  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  plaoed  a  very 
miage  of  Qaudama,  we  were  celebrating  the  Holy  Euohariflt,  none  gainsaying  or ' 
ing  us  "  [9a]. 
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which  was  stirring  up  Burmans  far  and  wide.  On  Ghrisbnas  Eve 
twenty  men  and  eleven  women  were  baptized  before  a  crowded  congre^ 
gation.  These  converts  had  been  gathered  from  various  places,  and 
several  of  them  attributed  their  first  doubts  in  Buddhism  to  the 
teaching  of  a  Burmese  medical  man  Ko  Po,  who  was  persecuted  as  a 
depraved  heretic  and  crucified  in  Mandalay  some  seventeen  years 
before.  His  chief  doctrine  was  beUef  in  a  Holy,  Wise,  and  Living 
God,  and  he  ignored  the  Poongyees.  Ko  Po's  cruel  death  terrified 
his  followers,  and  they  conformed  to  the  State  religion,  but  were  not 
convinced  of  their  sins ;  and  now,  under  British  rule  and  toleratioui 
they  found  their  way  into  the  Church  of  Jesus. 

The  converts  continued  to  increase,  and  in  January  1888  the 
Buddhist  "  Pope,"  or  Chief  Minister,  said  to  Mr.  Colbeck,  "  If  you  are 
kind  to  them  all  the  people  will  come  into  your  bosom."  The  people 
and  the  Poongyees  alike  now  seemed  **  utterly  indifferent  to  their  own 
rehgion,"  and  the  Pope's  Secretary  himself  placed  a  boy  in  the  Mission 
school  with  full  permission  for  him  to  become  a  Christian  [11]. 

By  these  events  Mr.  Colbeck*s  furlough  had  been  delayed,  and  on 
March  2,  1888,  he  died  of  fever  after  over  fifteen  years'  unbroken 
service  in  Burma.  A  man  of  exceptionally  devout  life,  his  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  in  every  quarter  where  he  laboured 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  saintly  character,  his  example  stimulating 
even  his  Bishop  **  to  try  to  do  more  for  Christ  and  more  in  Christ's 
spirit  "[12|. 

After  his  death  the  work  devolved  for  a  time  on  his  brother,  the 
Bev.  G.  H.  Colbeck  (1888-9),  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Revs. 
G.  Whitehead  and  L.  Sullivan  [18] ;  but  the  estabHshment  and 
development  of  the  Church  demands  a  larger  staff.  For  lack  of  this 
progress  has  been  checked,  and  in  1890  unCuthfulness  and  even  apostasy 
were  reported  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  converts  [14 j.  But  while 
the  prospect  at  the  centre  is  still  discouraging,  a  branch  station  of 
much  promise  was  estabhshed  in  1891  at  Myittha,  some  forty  miles 
south,  and  good  progress  is  also  being  made  at  Madaya  [15]. 

In  1889  a  Tamil  Mission  was  begun  in  Mandalay,  and  the  Prince 
of  Thibaw  (a  Shan  State),  whose  eldest  son  has  been  educated  in  the 
Mandalay  School,  offered  to  assist  in  establishing  a  Mission  in  his 
State  [16]. 

Statistics,  1802. — ChriBti&ns,  245 ;  Commtinicants,  76 ;  Catechomens,  16 ;  Villages,  8 ; 
Schools,  5  ;  Scholars,  275 ;  Clergymen,  2  ;  Lay  Agents,  14. 

Beferences  (Mandalay).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  12,  p.  18 ;  M.F.  1887,  pp.  828-9,  886 ;  Kev. 
O.  Whitehead's  Annual  Return,  2  Jan.  1892.  [2]  B.  1868,  p.  89 ;  Jo.,  Dec.  18,  1868 ; 
R.  1869,  pp.  100-1 ;  R.  1870,  p.  88 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1878,  pp.  xviii,  49-60 ;  R.  1878,  p.  74 ; 
R.  1881,  p.  87;  R.  1885,  pp.  88-9;  M.F.  1889,  p.  826;  Q.P.,  May  1870.  [3]^  Bound 
Pamphlets,  "Calcutta  1874,"  V.  II.,  No.  87,  pp.  21-8.  [4]  Q.P.  1870,  p.  4;  R.  1871, 
pp.  108-4;  R.  1874,  p.  20;  R.  1875,  p.  17;  R.  1881,  p.  87;  R.  1885,  p.  89;  Bishop 
l^tcomh's  "Personal  Recollections,"  p.  74;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  827-8.  [6]  R.  1876,  p.  17; 
R.  1877,  p.  24 ;  R.  1878,  p.  80 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  828.  [6]  R.  1876,  p.  18.  [7]  R.  1878,  p.  80; 
R.  1879,  pp.  29-81;  M.F.  1879,  p.  616;  R.  1885,  pp.  89-41;  M.F.  1889,  p.  828;  M.F. 
1890,  p.  28a  [8]  R.  1880,  p.  88;  M.F.  1889,  p.  880 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  280.  [9]  M.F.  1867, 
pp.  827,  886;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  82a-9.  [9a]  M.F.  1889,  pp.  885-6.  [10]  R.  1885,  p.  41; 
B.  1886,  pp.  88,  41 ;  M.F.  1887,  pp.  827-8,  88&-7 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1886, 
pp.  14,  28;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  280-288.  [U]  R.  1887,  pp.  85-8.  [12]  R.  1886,  p.  41;  B. 
1887,  p.  88.  [13]  R.  1886,  p.  89 ;  R.  1889,  p.  46  ;  R.  1888,  p.  48 ;  R.  1890,  p.  46.  ^4]  B. 
1889,  p.  47  ;  B.  1890,  p.  46.  [16]  R.  1891,  pp.  42-8 ;  R.  1892,  pp.  47-9.  [16]  M.F.  1889, 
pp.288-i. 
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(E[.)  8HWEB0  iB  situated  50  miles  north  of  Mandalay  and  17  miles  from  (ha 
west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  River,  and  was  from  1761  to  1760  the  capital  of  Burma,  ander 
the  classical  name  of  Rutina-thenga.  Up  to  1887  it  had  been  nnvisited  by  any  Mis- 
sionaries, and  so  was  a  city  "  whouy  given  to  idolatry,"  excepting  for  the  small  nnmber 
of  £uroi>eans  tiien  attached  to  the  military  and  civil  station  there  [1]. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1887-92).— A  visit  to  Shwebo  by  the  Bishop  op 
Rangoon  and  the  Bev.  James  A.  Colbeck  of  Mandalay  early  in  1887 
led  to  the  sending  of  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Sutton  there  in  the  following 
July  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Medical  Mission  [la].  The  natives 
whom  he  sought  to  benefit  numbered  24,000 ;  they  hved  in  bamboo 
huts,  were  ''poor  and  uncivilised,  very  ignorant  and  superstitious." 
From  the  first  they  "  pressed  "  him  into  Mission  work  but  for  four 
months  his  primary  duty  was  hindered  by  the  claims  of  the  Enghsh 
troops  in  the  absence  of  their  Chaplain.  Assisted  at  the  outset  by  Mr. 
Colbeck,  Mr.  Sutton  secured  the  erection  of  Mission  buildings,  including 
schools  and  hospital,  and  in  October  the  dispensary  was  opened.  The 
people  were  slow  to  trust  to  English  medicine,  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  only  705  cases  were  treated.  In  the  same  period  there  were 
sixteen  baptisms,  one  of  the  first  being  a  young  Mandalay  princess,  a 
first-cousin  to  the  late  king  Thee  Baw.  Though  she  had  a  very  happy 
home  at  Mandalay,  she  could  not  be  induced  to  return,  but  sought  the 
permission  of  her  parents  to  remain  and  work  amongst  the  heathen  of 
Shwebo.  Having  themselves  been  baptized  during  her  absence  they 
consented,  and  **  Bachel  "  became  a  devoted  and  valuable  worker  in  the 
Mission.  Another  of  the  early  converts  was  the  man  who  erected  the 
Mission  buildings.  Day  after  day  he  used  to  come  to  the  compound 
and  with  a  stick  describe  two  lines  upon  the  ground,  to  which  he  would 
point  and  say : — 

**  Which  is  right  ?  I  have  been  walking  along  thi^  one  ...  for  fifty  years,  my 
parents  walked  along  it,  and  we  have  been  so  happy,  and  spent  so  much  money 
to  obtain  merit  upon  it ;  now  you  say,  come  away,  that  road  is  no  good,  here 
(pointing  to  the  other)  is  the  right  on^ ;  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

For  six  months  this  continued,  but  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Colbeck 
of  Mandalay  he  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

*'  He  said  he  had  known  many  good  men,  but  the  best  of  all  was  our  lost  friend* 
what  he  had  said  must  be  true,  and  he  (the  builder)  must  be  baptized  into  the 
same  holy  faith,  and  have  the  same  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  '*  [2]. 

Beferring  to  a  visit  to  Shwebo  in  March  1889  the  Bishop  of  Bangoorm 
said : — 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  stood  on  the  side  of  the  moat  around  the  anden 
city  .  .  .  and  saw  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton  go  down  in  the  waters  and  baptize  twel~^ 
adults,  all  converts  from  Buddhism  in  this  the  youngest  S.P.G.  mission  in  " 
diocese.    On  the  following  day  I  confirmed  twenty  men  and  thirteen  women, 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest "  [3]. 

A  hopeful  beginning  had  been  made  with  the  schools  also,  and  Dr«»' 
Sutton  had  been  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  in  neighbour- — ' 
ing  villages  [4],  when  in  1889  the  illness  of  his  wife  drove  him 
England  with  no  hope  of  the  possibility  of  return*  [5]. 

Under  the  Bev.  H.  M.  Stockings  (1889-92)  "  the  foundation  of 
successful  Mission  ''  are  being  laid  "  wisely  and  well/'  the  Bisbqp 

*  Dr.  Sutton  is  now  working  in  EafiEraria. 
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Rangoon  reported  in  1891,  adding  with  regard  to  the  Oirls'  Boarding 
School,  "  I  know  of  no  school  of  a  similar  character  in  all  Burma  to 
equal  it"  [6]. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  128 ;  Commnnicants,  42 ;  Catechamens,  5  ;  Villages,  2 ; 
Schools,  5  ;  Scholars,  110 ;  Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  6. 

Be/erences  {Shyreho).''[l  and  la]  M.F.  1887,  p.  829;  M.P.  1888,  p.  2ft8;  R.  1887, 
p.  84  ;  I  MSS.,  V.  54,  pp.  67-9.  [2]  M.P.  1887,  p.  887 ;  M.P.  1888,  pp.  268-9  ;  R.  1888, 
p.  48.  [3]  I  MSS.,  V.  64,  p.  108 ;  R.  1889,  p.  46.  [4J  M.P.  1888,  p.  267 ;  R.  1888,  p.  48 ; 
Q.M.L.  No.  57.  [5]  I  MSS.,  V.  64,  p.  98 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  46-7.  [6]  I  MSS.,  V.  54,  pp.  96, 
108, 167-8  ;  R.  1891,  p.  41. 

(in.)  PYINMANA  (Ningyan),    1891-2. 

This  is  an  important  centre  on  the  Toungoo  side  of  Upper  Burma, 
on  the  railway  equidistant  from  Mandalay  and  Rangoon  [1].  In  January 
1891  the  Bev.  J.  Tsan  Baw,  a  Burmese  clergyman,  opened  a  Mission 
there  under  the  Society.  A  school  was  erected  on  a  plot  of  land 
abandoned  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  there  was  a  hope  of  a  flourish- 
ing Burmese  and  Karen  congregation  there  [2],  when  in  December 
1891  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Baw,  who  removed 
io  Rangoon  [8]. 

Statistics  1892. — Christians,  188;  Commnnicants,  80;  Schools,  8;  Scholars,  66; 
Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  6. 

Beferences  (Pyinmana).— [1]  M.F.  1887,  pp.  387-8.  [2]  I  MSS.,  V.  64,  pp.  162,  168, 
162,  178.     [3]  I  MSS.,  V.  64,  pp.  172-8. 

BHAHO  is  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy,  three  days'  journey  from 
the  Western  Chinese  frontier  and  210  miles  north  of  Mandalay. 
Though  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  raids  of  the  Eacheens,  Chinese, 
Burmese  and  Shans,  its  fixed  population  being  only  8,000,  it  has 
retained  its  vitality  as  a  centre  of  trade  with  Burma  and  China  [1]. 

Some  Mission  work  there  appears  to  have  been  attempted  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Marks  of  Mandalay  in  1878  [2],  and  visits  have  since  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Fairclouqh  (1877),  James  Colbeck  and  the  Bishop 
OP  Bangoon  (1886),  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  a  Mission  there,  not  so  much  for  the  Burmese  as  among  the 
Eacheens,  Chinese- Shans  [8]. 

Beferences  (Bhamo).— [1]  ^'  1^96,  pp.  38-9 ;  M.F.  1887,  pp.  328,  880.  [2]  R.  1878, 
p.  74.    [3]  R.  1886,  pp.  38-9 ;  C.D.C.  Report,  1877,  p.  63. 

(IV.)  THE  ANDAMAH  ISLANDS  (area,  2,608  Bquare  miles). 

The  Andaman  Islands  (sifcaated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  south-west  of  Burma) 
hare  been  designated  "  an  earthly  paradise,"  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  "  among 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity  "  [1].  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  (in  1858)  a  new 
element  was  introduced  by  the  formation  of  a  convict  settlement  at  Port  Blair,  on  Ross 
Island,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group.  But  the  presence  of  the  convicts,  most  of 
whom  are  at  largo  in  the  settlement,  is  not  regarded  as  a  cause  of  insecurity  to  the 
Europeans,  as  the  worst  characters  are  confined  on  Viper  Island,  and  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mayo  (in  1882)  was  committed  by  a  fanatic  on  political  grounds.  The  Andamanese 
belong  to  the  family  of  Oceanic  Negroes,  but  seldom  exceed  five  feet  in  height.  They 
live  on  shell-fish,  birds,  and  beasts.  They  have  no  form  of  worship  or  religious  rites 
whatsoever,  though  they  believe  in  a  Great  Being  (Puluga),  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
in  multitudes  of  evil  bemgs,  of  whom  the  chief  are  three  spirits  dwelling  respectively  in 
the  woods,  in  anthills,  and  on  the  sea.  So  ne  of  their  legends  also  appear  to  carry  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  soub.  Degraded  though  they  be,  they  are  merry, 
lighihearted,  fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  very  impressible  [2J. 
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From  the  earliest  years  of  the  British  oooupation  local  efforts  have  been  made  for 
the  civilisation  of  the  aborigines.  The  first  Chaplain  of  Port  Blair,  Mr.  Coxbyn,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  them,  and  during  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Colonel  Man  the 
first  definite  steps  were  taken  to  raise  them  by  the  establishment  of  a  Home  and  Orptian- 
age.  Further,  a  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Man,  Lieutenant  Laaghton,  in  conjonction  with 
the  Rev.  T.  Wameford,  formed  a  local  Missionary  Society  chiefly  for  Uieir  evangd- 
isation.*  Over  Rs.5,000  were  raised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  every  e£fort  was  made  to  find  a  missionary,  Imi 
without  success.  A  son  of  General  Man  reduced  their  language  into  Roman  cbaractefs 
and  published  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Chaplain  and  oUmt 
residents  made  renresentations  to  Bishops  and  Societies,  but  without  avail.  Individual 
baptisms  there  haa  been,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  at  his  first  visitation  in  1878  oob- 
firmed  two  Andamanese  girls ;  but  for  another  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Home  and  Orphanage,  no  direct  effort  was  made  to  civilise  the  people.  Meanwhile 
disease  threatened  their  speedy  extinction,  and  in  1885  there  were  only  a  few  thousands 
left  [8].  Of  the  total  population  of  the  islands  (15,609),  about  four-fifths  are  convict^ 
9,488  being  Hindus,  and  488  Christians. 

S.P.G.  Period,  1885-92.— The  year  1885  brought  with  it  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  J.  H.  NoDDER  as  the  Society's  first  Missionary  to 
the  islands.  Pending  the  selection  of  a  permanent  site  Mr.  Nodder 
settled  at  Haddo,  and  commenced  work  with  seven  boys  from  Uie 
Orphanage  and  two  from  the  Nicobars  [4],     [See  below.] 

In  1886  he  was  transferred  to  Rangoon,  and  no  English  Missionary 
has  yet  been  found  to  replace  him,  though  some  useful  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  Madras  Catechist  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Government  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Chard,  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  in  Burma  [5].     [See  also  p.  655.] 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  49 ;  Communicants,  9;  Catechumens,  9;  Villages,  19; 
Schools,  1 ;  Scholars,  8  j  Lay  Agents,  1. 

PP 

P 

1885 

244  * 

I  MSS.,  v.  54,  ppVl9,  28,  84,  88. 

THE  NICOBAE  ISLAVDS   (area,  ess  sq.  miles,  population  about  7.000)  lie 
between  the  Andaman  Islands  [p.  658]  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra.    The  inhabitants  are 
of  Malay  descent.    In  a  religious  sense  they  are  the  most  miserable  and  utterly  ignorant 
people  of  the  earth.    Though  having  some  dim  notion  of  a  superior  Being,  they  have 
no  word  in  their  language  to  represent  Qod.    The  word  they  use  signifies  **  up  there,'* 
"  above,"  and  conveys  no  idea  of  life  or  personality.    Nature  lavishes  upon  them  fooi^ 
in  abundance,  requiring  but  little  labour,  and  this  they  regard  as  the  gift  of  som^r^ 
beneficent  being.    They  think  the  "  De'w  she  ol  kahce  " — the  good  spirit— dwells  in 

moon,  and  fancy  they  can  trace  his  lineaments  as  he  gazes  upon  tne  earth.    In  t 

Totive  plates  they  sometimes  represent  the  "  giver  of  all "  in  human  form,  draped  in 
skirt  made  of  grasses.  But  though  indifferent  to  the  service  of  the  one  who  they  beUevi 
to  befriend  them — offering  no  worship  to  him  and  having  no  idols  to  remind  them  o 
him — much  of  the  time  and  thoughts  of  eveij  man,  woman,  and  child  are  devoted  to 
conciliating  the  evil  one  and  disembodied  spirits.  They  live  in  constant  dread  and 
abject  terror  of  the  unseen  world,  spending  their  little  fortune  and  being  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  bribes  they  offer  to  the  spirits  which  they  suppose  to  be  ready  to  pounce  down 
and  eat  the  life  out  of  them. 

Strange  to  say,  these  vindictive  and  destructive  spirits  are  the  souls  of  father, 
mother,  and  other  near  relatives  who,  during  life,  loved  them  with  a  passionate  love. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  soul  in  its  disembodied  state  is  utterly  miserable,  and 
that  it  is  for  ever  trying  to  become  again  incarnate,  and  enjoy  once  more  its  canoes,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  and  pi^s. 

As  the  Hindus  imnoverish  themselves  for  years  by  the  extravagant  expenses  at  their 
marriage  feasts,  the  Nicobarese  do  the  same  by  the  oost  of  their  repeat«d  death-feacti, 

*  The  establishment  of  a  Mission  was  sanctioned  by  Got«nuneDt  sabject  to  the  rnk 
which  forbids  Missionary  efforts  among  the  convicts  [8a]. 
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which  are  three  in  number — ^flrst,  on  the  death  of  an  individual ;  second,  three  months 
after  the  death ;  third,  three  years  after  the  death. 

Like  the  Hindus  they  dedicate  their  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  to  the  oflfice  of 
Ma-phoys.  These  Ma-phoys  become  Menloonas,  or  head  devil-doctors,  in  whom  the 
people  have  great  confidence. 

Noble  attempts  to  plant  the  Cross  on  these  beautiful  islands  were  made  by  two 
Jesuits  in  1711— Fbre  de  la  Boesse  and  Phre  Bonnet,  who  are  believed  to  have  died 
within  three  years  of  landing — and  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  from  1768  to  1787,  when, 
twenty-four  of  their  number  having  lisLid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause,  the  one  survivor, 
J.  G.  Haensel,  was  withdrawn  and  the  mission  abandoned.  A  third  attempt  (by  a 
Boman  Catholic  Missionary  from  Rangoon  about  1807)  also  proved  abortive,  and  with 
his  early  departure  Christian  enterprise  in  those  regions  ceased  until  1885  [1]. 

8.F.G.  Period,  1885  -92.— In  1885  a  Mission  was  opened  by  the 
Society  in  the  Andaman  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nicobarese  as 
well  as  the  Andamanese.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  bring  relays  of 
children  from  Car  Nicobar,  a  populous  island  on  the  north  of  the 
group,  to  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andamans,  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
months  in  the  Orphanage  to  return  them  to  their  parents.  This  work 
is  conducted  by  a  catechist.  They  are  taught  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  in  their  own  tongue  short  sentences  on  the  goodness,  love,  and 
holiness  of  God  and  His  mercy  and  lovingkindness  in  the  gift  of  His 
Son,  to  be  repeated  hereafter  in  many  a  Nicobar  hut  where  the  blood  of 
pig  and  fowls  has  been  sprinkled  for  fear  of  demons — sweet  sounds 
sintngely  mingling  with  the  weird,  excited,  and  drunken  utterances  of 
Menloonas.  Thus  far  the  work  has  not  advanced  much  beyond  this 
stage ;  but  already  the  confidence  of  many  has  been  won,  the  parents 
being  pleased  and  surprised  with  the  learning  displayed  by  their 
children.  The  catechist,  Mr.  Y.  Solomon,  a  Tamil  convert,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Mission  under  the  Port  Blair  Chaplain  in  1888,  has 

gathered  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  and  notions  of  the 
icobarese. 

Beferencea  (The  Nicobar  Islands).— [1]  M.F.  1885,  pp.  284-^,  298-8;  M.F.  1888» 
p.  408.  [2]  M.F.  1885,  pp.  229-80,  286,  298;  B.  1885,  p.  42;  B.  1888,  p.  48;  M.F.  1888^ 
pp.  408-15;  I  MSS.,  V.  58,  p.  241 ;  do.,  V.  64,  p.  84. 

Statistics  (Burma). — In  Horma,  where  the  Society  (1859-92)  has  assisted  in  main- 
taining 89  Missionaries  (11  Natives)  and  planting  15  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
pp.  918-19),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  6,884  Christians,  2,686  Com- 
municants, 1,201  Catechnmens,  89  Villages,  68  Schools,  4,181  Scholars,  22  Clergymen 
(8  I^atives),  and  116  Lay  Agents,  under  we  care  of  a  Bishop  [p.  767].  [See  aUo  Table 
on  p.  782.] 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

CASHMflRE. 

Cashmebe,  one  of  the  native  tributary  States  of  India,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Panjab. 
Its  natural  beaaties,  its  fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate  have  made  it  celebrated 
throughout  the  East,  and  by  the  Hindus  it  is  regarded  as  holy  land.  The  aborigines  ai« 
a  distinct  nation  of  the  Hindu  stock ;  but  in  a.d.  1586  the  country  became  a  part  of  the 
Moghul  empire.  After  being  subjected  by  the  Afghans,  and  next  by  the  Sikhs,  it  was 
ceded  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  first  Sikh  War  as  an  indenmity ;  but  a  year  later 
(1846)  the  greater  part  of  the  ceded  territory  was  sold  to  Gholab  Singh  (a  Hindu  prince) 
for  R8.7,500,00.  The  sole,  which  was  effected  against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants, 
brought  them  many  years  of  misrule  and  oppression.  The  native  State  includes 
Caslunere  proper,  Janunu,  Punch,  Ladakh,  and  Gilgit.  Area^  80,900  square  miles. 
Populntion,  2,548,952 ;  of  these  1,793,710  are  Mahommedans  (chiefly  of  the  Sunni  sect), 
691,800  Hindus,  11,899  Sikhs,  and  218  Christians. 

At  Srinaggar,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  a  Medical  Mission  was  begun  by  the  C.M.9. 
in  1864 ;  but  the  work  of  evangelisation  has  encountered  more  than  ordinary  opposition. 

As  yet  little  has  been  done  for  the  Caahmerees  by  the  S.P.G.  In 
1865  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brinckman,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  British 
Army,  informed  the  Society  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Cashmere  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Mission,  and  at  his  desire  he  was  appointed 
an  Honorary  Missionary,  on  the  understanding  that  though  Cashmere 
was  not  then  *'  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Bishop  of  tiie  Church  of 
England,"  he  would  consult  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  be  guided  by 
his  advice  in  the  work  [1]. 

During  a  stay  of  about  eighteen  months  in  the  country  (1866-7) 
— his  headquarters  being  at  Srinaggar,  the  capital — Mr.  Brinckman 
made  some  progress  in  acquiring  Cashmiri — a  work  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, as  that  language  possessed  no  alphabet  and  Persian  characters 
had  to  be  used.  His  knowledge  of  Hindustani  however  was  helpful ; 
but  little  impression  could  be  made  on  the  Cashmerees,  and  his  efforts 
"were  confined  almost  entirely  to  his  servants. 

Though  a  few  Cashmeree  converts  might  have  been  made  in  the 
Punjab,  as  yet  (1867)  there  was  not  one  residing  in  his  own  country. 
The  first  native  baptized  at  Srinaggar  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  with 
a  log  of  wood  chained  to  his  leg,  and  released  only  at  the  intervention 
of  the  British  Government.  The  Missionaries  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  and  everyone  seen  frequenting  their  premises  was 
reported  and  punished.  The  **  visible  results  *'  of  Missionary  labours 
thus  far  were  therefore  **  simply  nothing."  The  Rajah  was  per- 
sonally friendly,  but  he  would  not  allow  Mr.  Brinckman  to  build  a 
church,  even  for. the  English  visitors.  Nevertheless  through  the 
C.M.S.  Medical  Mission  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  at  least  1,000 
natives  yearly  [2]. 

With  the  object  of  getting  the  condition  of  Cashmere  ameliorated 
Mr.  Brinckman  visited  England  towards  the  end  of  1867,  and  published 
a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Wrongs  of  Cashmere."  It  was  also  his  intention 
to  quahfy  in  Medicine  and  return  to  Cashmere  as  a  Medical  Mis- 
sionary [8].    Though  unable  to  accomplish  his  wish  he  has  shown  an 
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abiding  interest  in  Cashmere,  and  in  1891-2  he  entrusted  £1,000  to  the 
Society  for  investment  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  for  a  Bishopric 
in  that  country  [4]. 

As  a  result  of  visits  in  1892^by  a  Gatechist  of  the  Boorkee  Mission 
[p.  601],  a  few  converts  have  been  gathered  at  Jammu,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  an  agent  being  stationed  there  with  the  Society's  aid  [5]. 

RefereTices  (Cashmere).— [1]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  80,  pp.  288,  242;  Jo., 
V.  49,  pp.  189-40 ;  R.  1865,  p.  118.  [2]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  81,  p.  40 ;  R.  1866, 
pp.  126-7;  M.F.  1867,  pp.  278-84;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Asia  1868,"  No.  18,  pp.  7,  17-18. 
[8]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  32,  pp.  21,  82-8 ;  Bound  Pamphlets,  "Asia  1868,"  No, 
18,  p.  0.  [4]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  45,  pp.  179-80 ;  do.,  V.  46,  p.  225  ;  R.  1891, 
pp.  87,  192;  I  MSS.,  V.  28,  p.  419.  [5]  I  MSS.,  "Calcutta  R.,"  V.  11,  pp.  25,  69 ;  Standing 
Committee  Book,  V.  47,  p.  284. 


CHAPTER 

AJMERE  AND  RAJPUTANA. 

The  Rajputana  Agency,  situated  in  the  north-west  of  India,  between  the  Presidenoy 
of  Bombay  on  the  south  and  the  Punjab  on  the  north,  comprises  twenty  native  States  and 
ihe  British  district  of  Ajmere-Merwara.  Of  the  native  States  seventeen  are  Rajput,  two 
ftre  Jat  (Bhartpur  and  Dholpur),  and  one  is  Mahommedan.  Total  area,  180,000  square 
miles.  Population,  12,558,870  (including  Ajmere  542,858)  ;  of  these  10,629,289  are 
Hindus,  and  4,588  Christians  (including  Ajmere  2,688). 

8.P.G.  Period  (1881-92).— In   1881  the  Society's  Missionaries  at: 
Delhi  undertook  the  spiritual  care  of  some  native  Christians  who  had 
gradually  collected  at  Ajmere  for  work  in  various  public  offices  and 
railway  workshops.     Refusing  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  catechist 
provided  for  them,  while  strongly  desiring  an  ordained  native  pastor. 
Moved  by  this  consideration  and  by  the  fact  that  no  Mission  work 
whatever  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  among  the 
Bajputs,  who  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  manly  and  trustworthy 
races  of  India,  the  Society  consented  in  October  1886  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Bev.  Taba  Chand  from  Kamaul  to  Ajmere,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  pastor  of  the  native  congregation  and  evangelist  to  the  Bajputs  in 
the  neighbourhood.    A  new  and  most  important  centre  of  influence 
in  the  heart  of  Rajputana  was  thus  acquired  for  the  Church  [1]. 

Within  two  years  (1886-8)  the  native  congregation,  assembling  in 
<i  room^in  the  Magazine  or  Old  Fort,  increased  from  110  to  150  ;  pro- 
cess was  made  towards  the  erection  of  a  church,  schools  were  opened, 
^vangehstic  work  was  regularly  carried  on  in  the  town  by  Mr.  Chand 
^nd  his  assistants,  and  visits  were  undertaken  to  neighbouring 
places  [2]. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  work  and  to  raise  an  endow- 
^neiit  for  the  native  pastorate ;  and  Mr.  Chand  believes  the  '*  leaven 
Of  truth  is  working  powerfoUy  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,"  though 
••  for  visible  results  we  have  patiently  to  wait  in  faith."    His  piibUa 
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preaching  meets  with  the  usual  opposition  from  the  Mahommedans 
and  Aryas ;  but  this,  though  unpleasant,  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  hearers  of  the  Word  [3]. 

Statistics,  1892. — Christians,  156;  Commanicants,  44;  Schools,  1;  Scholars,  76; 
Clergymen,  1 ;  Lay  Agents,  8. 

Beferences  (Ajmere  <fec.).— n]  I  MSS.,  V.  89,  pp.  44-5,  5»-8,  58-9,  61,  79-80,94, 
99-101,  105-6,  109,  116-20,  128-5;  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  48,  pp.  270-1,  876; 
B.  1886,  p.  85 ;  M.F.  1887,  p.  867.  [2]  Report  of  Calcutta  Diocesan  Council,  Western 
Section,  1888,  pp.  82-8.    [3]  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  India  1890,"  V.  I.,  No.  15. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

EUBOPEANS     IN    INDIA. 

In  consequence  of  a  representation  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
and  a  memorial  from  the  European  and  Eurasian  community  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bombay  in  1864,  a  '*  considerable  discussion  "  took  place  in 
that  year  **  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Society's  appropriating  any 
portion  of  its  funds  towards  providing  the  ministrations  of  religion  to 
JEnglish  workmen,  labourers,  sailors,  or  others  of  the  poorer  daas  in 
India,"  who  seemed  not  to  be  comprised  within  the  spiritual  charge  of 
the  Government  Chaplains.  The  practice  of  the  Society  hitherto  had 
been  ''  to  confine  its  operations  in  India  to  the  evangelization  and  pas- 
toral care  of  heathen  and  converts  ''  [1],  although  there  were  instances 
in  which  its  Missionaries  had  occasionally  ministered  to  Europeans 
also  [2]. 

The  dioceses  of  India  were  now  ''  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Society's  resolutions  of  July  1860  relative  to  endowments 
for  the  Church  in  the  Colonies"  [8],  and  the  Society  was  "ready  to 
consider  any  application  for  supplying  the  ministrations  of  religion  to 
English  settlers  of  the  humbler  class  "  in  India. 

Temjporary  assistance  in  the  object  desired  was  (1864)  extended 
to  the  Diocese  of  Bombay  [4],  and  in  1866  £1,000  was  granted  bom 
the  Society's  "  Colonial  Church  Endowment  Fund  '**  to  supplement  a 
sum  of  £7,000  contributed  chiefly  bv  the  shareholders  of  the  East 
Indian  Bulway  as  an  endowment  ''  for  the  payment  of  Geigy  to  be 
stationed  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi/'  For  eveiy 
clergyman  so  appointed  the  Government  promised  a  further  allowanoe 
of  £180  a  year  [5].  In  1867  it  was  necessary,  however,  on  the  leoom- 
mendation  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Committee,  to  lay  down  a  rob 

**  that  as  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  are  sent  out  for  the  sole  pmi^  ^ 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  teaching  among  the  native  people,  th^  be  reqmnd  |9 
abstain  from  ministrations  among  the  Europeans,  except  snoh  as  are  menv 

*  This  fund  was  opened  in  1868,  and  in  1860  £10,000  was  approprialed  to  ilbyth* 
Society  [6a]. 
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occasional,  or  if  continaed,  arising  from  obvioas  necessity,  the  latter  to  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  Committee  and  the  Bishop .  .  .  [and]  to  the  Parent  Society  '*  [6]. 

The  wisdom  of  this  rule  and  its  subsequent  modifications*  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience,  and  frequently  the  Society  has  had  to 
insist  on  its  observ^ance.  In  many  instances  the  health  and  work  of 
Missionaries  have  suffered  seriously  from  their  being  burdened  with 
the  duties  of  Government  Chaplains.  For  example,  in  Burma,  where 
the  Rev.  C.  Warren's  death  in  1876  had  been  hastened  by  this  cause, 
the  Society  discovered  in  1890  that  the  imposition  of  Chaplain's 
duties  on  its  Missionaries  was  "  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.*' 
Representations  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  on 
the  subject  effected  much-needed  relief  [7]. 

As  most  of  the  Indian  dioceses  have  long  had  local  societies  for 
supplying  additional  Clergy  for  Europeans  [8],  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  provide  for  all  its  servants  from  its  ecclesiastical  estab- 
liBhments,t  it  was  felt  "  that  every  time  a  missionary  ministers  to 
Europeans  in  India  he  is  encouraging  the  Government  to  make  no 
addition  to  the  list  of  chaplains  and  the  people  to  withhold  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Additional  Clergy  Societies  "  [9], 

Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  the  aid  already  referred  to,  the  Society 
has  in  a  few  cases,  as  at  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  &c.,  contracted  with 
Government  to  supply  English  services,  in  consideration  of  certain 
advantages  [10].  In  1876  it  set  apart  £300  for  aiding  the  Bishops 
in  providing  ministrations  for  the  English  in  India ;  but  though  the 
grant  was  renewed  annually  for  four  years,  not  a  penny  of  it  was 
dravm  [11].  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  recently  (1891)  sohcited  the 
Society's  aid  in  supporting  Missionary  Chaplains  to  combine  work 
among  Enghsh  people  and  natives  [12]. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1891  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India 
(including  the  mihtary,  about  76,000j  was  168,000,  and  of  Eurasians 
79,842.  Of  the  latter  86,089  are  professed  members  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  29,922  of  the  Chiurch  of  England. 

Beference9  (Chapter  LXXXV).— [1]  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  11-14 ;  M.F.  1864,  pp.  124-7, 
189-40, 160.  [2]  See  pp.  477,  491,  497,  575,  and  698  of  this  book.  [3]  Jo.,  V.  49,  p.  14  ; 
H.F.  1864,  p.  160.  [4]  ^00  p.  676  of  this  book.  [5]  Jo.,  V.  49,  pp.  260-1 ;  M.F.  1866, 
pp.  907-6 ;  R.  1866,  p.  115.  \ha\  Jo.  Jane  18,  July  16,  1868 ;  Jo.,  July  20, 1860 ;  M.F. 
1860,  p.  191.  [6]  Jo.,  v.  49,  pp.  404-5.  [7]  Standing  ^Committee  Book,  V.  45,  pp.  404, 
407;  do.,  V.  46,  pp.  7-11;  I  MSS.,  V.  28,  pp.  827-6;  I  MSB.,  V.  56,  pp.  104,  112, 115, 
1S2;  do.,  V.  54,  pp.  128, 127, 186,  188, 144-6, 158.  r7a]  SJ^.G.  Regulations,  No.  29.  [81 
The  Indian  Church  Directory,  1890,  shows  that  Additional  Clergy  Societies  were  formed 
in  the  Dioceses  of  Calcutta  m  1841,  Bombay  1864,  Madras  1878,  Lahore  1879,  and 
Bangoon,  1881.  [9]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  46,  p.  10 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  65,  p  122. 
no]  See  pp.  698,  616  of  this  book.  [II]  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  887 ;  Applications  Committee 
Itepozt,  1876,  p.  80 ;  do.,  1877,  p.  25 ;  do.,  1880,  pp.  7-8.  [12]  Standing  Committee  Book, 
y.  46,  pp.  299, 800. 

Statistics  (India,  pp.  478-658).— In  India,  where  the  Society  (1820-92)  has  assisted 
in  maintaining  446  Missionaries  (168  Natives)  and  planting  187  Central  Stations  (as  de- 
tl^l6d  on  pp.  906-20),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  ito  Missions  80,067  Christians, 
^267  Communicants,  14,879  Catechumens,  1,950  Villages,  749  Schools,  28,649  Scholars, 
171  Clergymen  (92  Natiyes),  and  1,919  Lay  Agents,  under  the  care  of  8  Bishops  [see 
pp.  766-7].    \See  also  Table  on  pp.  780-2]. 

*  All  money  earned  by  taking  English  duty  is  placed  at  the  Society's  disposal,  not 
xetalned  by  the  Missionary  [7a]. 

t  The  annual  expenditure  of   Goyemment  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
India  (including  pensions,  £45,000)  is  about  £168,000,  and  prorides  for  241  Chaplains 
(yix.,  156  Anghcan,  72  Roman  Catholic,  and  18  Presbyterian),  and  about  200  other 
*< aided   Clergy"  (yiz.,  59  Anglican,  76  Roman    Catholic,    22  Presb^xv^i^,  «s\.^  "^ 
Wesleyan,  &c.).  tj  tj  ^ 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

CEYLON. 
Pabt  I.— general  view. 

Ceylon  haa  been  compared  to  a  "  pearl-drop  on  the  brow  of  the  Lidian  oontinentf*^ 
and  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  islands  in  the  world.  It  lies  off  the  Bonthem 
extremity  of  India,  and  in  size  is  rather  smaller  than  Ireland.  Little  is  known  of  ths 
early  history  of  Ceylon.  The  Veddalis  are  the  aborigines,  and  in  the  6Ui  century  B.C. 
the  Hindas  invaded  the  island  and  established  there  the  Singhalese  dynasty.  Later  o^ 
Ceylon  was  visited  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Venetians.  In  a.d.  1505  Iba 
Portuguese  settled  on  the  west  and  south  coasts ;  but  they  were  dispossessed  by  th9 
Dutch  about  1656,  and  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in  1795-6.  The  settlements  thos 
acquired  remained  under  the  Presidency  of  Madras  until  1801,  when  Ceylon  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  colony.  With  the  conquest  of  the  interior  province — Kandy — ^in  1815i 
the  whole  of  the  island  came  under  British  rule. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had  shown  much  zeal  in  propagating  Christianity; 
the  latter  not  only  divided  the  island  into  parishes  and  erected  a  church,  school,  and 
manse  in  each,  but  forbade  the  erection  of  idol  temples,  and  strove  to  enforce  a  genoal 
profession  of  their  own  form  of  religion.  The  Enghsh  went  to  the  other  extreme.  In 
the  first  year  of  British  rule  800  heathen  temples  were  built  in  the  province  of  Jaffna' 
alone.  But  such  was  the  neglect  of  the  Christian  religion  that  sixteen  years  later  mofe 
than  one  half  of  the  850,000  native  Christian  converts  committed  to  English  care  by  the 
Dutch  had  relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  in  1851  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in 
connection  with  the  non-Roman  Missions  was  said  to  be  only  18,046.  The  religioaa 
destitution  of  the  Singhalese  Christians  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  Dissenting. 
Missionaries  (American  and  Enghsh)  who  occupied  the  field.  Visiting  the  island  in 
1816  Bishop  Middleton  found  Governor  Sir  R.  Brownrigg  active  in  building  churches 
and  founding  schools,  and  otherwise  promoting  reUgion,  but  chiefly  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  persons  not  of  the  Established  Church,  which  could  reckon  only  two  clergy- 
men  in  Colombo,  and  two  or  three  chaplains  at  distant  stations,  and  notwithstanding 
the  desire  of  Sir  R.  Brownrigg  and  successive  Governors  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church's  influence,  and  the  labours  of  the  C.M.S.,  which  entered  the  field  in  1817,  the- 
Church  in  Ceylon  up  to  at  least  1846  was  still  feebly  represented  in  oompariBon  with 
other  Christian  bodies  [1]. 

Area  of  Ceylon,  24,702  square  miles.  Population^  8,007,789 ;  of  these  (by  r<iee)  about 
two-thirds  are  Singhalese  (who  occupy  the  southern  i^stricts),  about  760,oioO  Tamils  or 
Malabars  (who  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts),  200,000  Arabs  (or  Moormen),  18,000  Burghers  (the  descendants  of  Portnguflsa 
and  Dutch),  10,000  Malays,  5,000  Europeans,  and  a  few  Veddahs;  and  fby  religumy 
more  than  one-half  are  Buddhists  (mostly  Singhalese),  about  500,000  Hindus  (Tamils)^ 
200,000  Mahommedans  (Moormen  and  Malays),  and  150,000  Christians. 

As  early  as  1818,  when  the  Society  was  preparing  to  enter  the  Easi 
Indian  field,  Ceylon  was  regarded  as  included  within  the  scope  d 
its  operations  [la],  but  more  than  20  years  elapsed  before  it  actually 
became  so  [2].  In  the  meantime  however  the  island  had  slightly 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta  [8],  and  the 
Society  had  endeavoured  to  secure  its  erection  into  an  Episcopal  See. 
Bishop  Middleton  in  1816  thought  it  *^  high  time  that  Ceylon  shouM 
have  a  Bishop  "  [4] ;  and  in  1885  the  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the 
Society  at  Bath  recommended  application  to  Government  on  tite 
subject.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  do  this  until  Bishopiijs^ 
had  been  secured  for  Madras  and  Bombay  [5] ;  but  in  March  1840,  ^ 
reply  to  a  report  forwarded  by  Lord  John  Bussell  on  ttie  state  of 
religious  instruction  and  education  in  Ceylon,  the  Society,  after  pointiDg 
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out  tliat  the  Indian  Bishops  had  expressed  their  inability  to  exercise 
effectual  superintendence  in  the  island,  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  Bishop  for  the  colony  and  stated  its  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
providing  and  maintaining  additional  Clergy  there .  [6]. 

In  the  following  November  the  Rev.  C.  Mooyaart  became  the  first 
Missionary  of  the  Society  in  the  island,  being  stationed  at  Colombo  [7], 
^vhence  about  the  end  of  1841  he  was  transferred  to  Matara  or  Matura  on 
the  south  coast ;  and  in  1842  the  Bev.  H.  Von  Dadelszen  was  appointed 
io  Newera  EUia  in  the  interior,  and  the  Bev.  S.  D.  J.  Ondaatjeb  to 
Galtura  and  in  1848  to  Calpentyn  (or  Ealpitiya^  on  the  west  coast  [8]. 
tn  1843  also  a  District  Committee  of  the  Society  was  formed  at 
Colombo  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  [9],  and  in  1846  Ceylon  (which  had 
\)een  added  to  the  See  of  Calcutta  in  1817  and  to  that  of  Madras  in 
1885)  [10]  was  erected  into  a  separate  Bishopric  under  the  name  of 
Colombo.  The  first  Bishop,  Dr.  James  Chapman,  was  consecrated  in 
Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  on  May  4  [11],  and  landed  at  Colombo  on 
All  Saints'  Day  (1846).  The  Bishop  found  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  island — from  Jafiha  to  Galle — entirely  destitute  of  Clergy, 
excepting  Colombo,  and  there  two  of  the  churches  were  vacant  [12]. 
Out  of  Colombo  there  were  "but  three  consecrated  Churches." 
Southward,  among  the  Singhalese  '*an  apathetic  Buddhism,  or  actual 
4mbeUef,''  prevailed.  Northward,  among  the  Malabars,  "  an  un- 
impressible  Brahminism  "  was  "everywhere  in  the  ascendant"  [12a]. 
In  his  visitations  of  1846  "  but  one  feeling  ...  of  kindly  welcome 
und  courtesy  '*  was  expressed  towards  the  Bishop  wherever  he  went ; 
"but  "  although  much  occurred  which  could  not  but  please,  still  there 
^as  far  more  to  humble"  him,  as  the  following  passages  from  his 
Journals  show  :— 

**  Wherever  one  goes  it  is  the  same ;  Brahma,  Vishnn,  Siva,  Mahomet,  and 
Baddha,  each  can  number  his  thousands :  Christians  are  counted  only  by  units. 
...  To  see  the  land  at  every  step  so  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  could  not  but  stir 
4he  spirit  within,  and  bring  it  in  abasement  before  Him  to  whom  alone  are  known 
^e  times  and  seasons  of  all  things.  Yet  the  thought  that  Christian  England 
should  for  fifty  years  have  held  sway  over  this  dark  land,  and  in  that  time  should 
liave  done  and  attempted  so  little  for  its  spiritual  improvement,  made  shame  the 
predominant  feeling  of  the  heart  too  frequently  amid  the  fallen,  neglected  ruins  of 
'trhat  a  more  earnest  zeal  had  done  for  a  less  pure  faith  in  the  times  both  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  [13].  .  .  .  Were  British  rule  to  become,  in  the 
^ohanges  brought  about  by  the  Providence  of  Gk)d  from  year  to  year,  a  fact  of 
history  to-morrow,  no  visible  impress  would  be  seen  of  our  faith  in  the  whole  face 
•of  the  land.  With  the  Dutch  it  was  different.  They  conquered,  they  colonized, 
often  they  converted,  the  people.  Everywhere  they  built  schools  and  churches ; 
overywhere,  to  this  day,  in  the  maritime  provinces,  we  see  traces  of  them.  We 
cise  them,  but  we  strive  not  to  emulate  them.  Because  they  did  not  all  things 
jprell,  we  think  and  talk  about  their  faults,  but  little  imitate  that  in  which  they  are 
Nearly  imitable.  This  island  has  now  been  under  British  rule  for  fifty  years,  but 
not  a  single  church  has  been  built*  to  be  compared  with  those  of  which  we  see  the 
Toins  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  or  those  which  witness  against  us  in  each  of  their 
principal  military  stations  [14].  .  .  .  The  retrospect  is  in  many  respects  saddening. 
%hat  I  shoold  have  been  so  many  weeks  absent  from  home,  traversing  districts  in 
whidi  for  so  many  years  British  power  has  been  dominant,  and  English  Churchmen 
XBsident,  and  yet  should  only  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  one  consecrated 


*  It  was  not  until  1850  that  the  Bishop  conld  report  the  conBecration  (at  Bambodde) 
*of  the  first  Mission  church  in  the  Kandyan  Province  since  it  became  subject  to  British. 
Iii]e"[14a] 
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church,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  humiliating ;  but  when  it  is  added  that  the  ruins  of 
many  fallen  churches  are  visible— proofs  of  what  those  who  came  before  us  tried  to 
do,  both  among  the  heathen  and  for  them— the  sense  of  our  national  accountable- 
ness  is  much  deepened.  When,  too,  we  see  our  own  work  undertaken  by  others^ 
speaking  indeed  the  same  language,  and  teaching  the  same  Bible,  but  coming  from 
the  shores  of  America  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  God's  service,  for  the  good  of 
those  benighted  families  whom  Gk)d*s  providence  has  confided  to  us,  the  thought 
is  more  and  more  humbling,  both  for  our  country  and  our  Church.  Education  is 
doing  its  work,  and  so  is  dissent.  If  Christians  could  but  be  brought  to  work, 
though  not  with  each  other,  still  not  against  each  other ;  without  antagonism^ 
though  not  in  concert ;  some  impression — a  visible  and  real  impression — might 
be  made  on  the  dense  and  dark  mass  of  heathenism  and  superstition  around. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise.  Where  the  field  is  so  vast  and  so  open ;  where  so  much 
is  to  be  done  in  every  way,  and  on  every  side,  to  see  altar  set  against  altar,  and 
brother  against  brother,  is  indeed  most  sad  and  humiliating.  In  the  north,  the 
scene  of  my  late  wanderings,  it  is  less  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  my  diocese. 
There  the  parochial  divisions  of  the  Dutch  still  remain,  and  the  result  is  happily 
for  peace,  in  the  clearly  defined  limits  of  each  other's  ministrations.  .  .  .  Unless 
more  help  can  be  given  from  home,  and  more  self-denial  and  devotion  are 
exercised  here,  another  half  century  must  pass  of  England's  rule  without  any 
calculable  influence  of  England's  faith  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  Ceylon.  The 
stigma  attaching  to  it  in  the  poetry  of  .  .  .  the  gifted  Heber  must  still  continue  its 
reproach.  But  our  hope  is  of  better  things.  You  [the  Society]  will  work  with 
us  "  [15]. 

The  Society  had  assisted  the  Bishop  in  taking  out  additional 
workers  from  England  [IG],  and  acting  on  its  principle  of  not  wholly 
supporting  but  "  assisting  to  support "  a  Missionary  he  was  able  in 
1846-7  to  make  the  Society^s  annual  allowance  of  £800  available  for 
double  the  number  of  clergy.  Thus  with  a  sum  of  £300  formerly 
allotted  to  one  station  (Calpentyn)  six  stations  were  now  occupied  at 
£50  per  annum  each — local  aid  supplymg  the  rest  [17].  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  settled  Europeans  in  the  interior  were  all  Dissenters, 
but  two  travelhng  clergymen  sent  there  in  1846  were  welcomed 
unreservedly,  and  in  one  of  the  districts  subscriptions  were  at  once 
set  on  foot  for  building  six  churches  [18].  Considerable  State  aid  also 
was  elicited  by  small  grants  from  the  Society,  it  having  been  shown 
that  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries  had  in  1847  periodically  visited  all  the 
Government  servants,  both  civil  and  military,  at  fifteen  different 
stations,  "  who  must  otherwise  have  been  altogether  deprived  of  every 
ministration  of  religion  **  [19]. 

The  importance  of  including  the  Europeans  as  well  as  the  native 
races  in  the  Society's  operations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  before  the  period  of  British  rule  drunkenness  (though  not  un- 
common in  some  maritime  districts)  was  ** almost  an  unknown  vice" 
in  the  central  provinces,  it  was  in  1860  "  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the 
more  principled  Buddhists  .  .  .  associated  with  Christianity,  as  an 
almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  conversion.  •  What !  *  was  the 
answer  of  a  Kandyan  Chief  to  a  Missionary,  who  urged  upon  him  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  '  would  you  have  me  make  him  a  drunkard  ? ' " 
[20].  Happily  in  Ceylon  caste  was  of  a  social  and  civil,  rather 
than  a  religious,  character  [21];  and  it  was  found  possible  to  give 
all  the  schools,  Government  as  well  as  Hie  Mission  ones,  a 
Christian  character.  So  desirous  were  the  natives  for  edncation 
that  it  was  reported  in  1848  "anywhere  and  everywhere  they 
will    at   once  build    a  school   for  their   children."      under   iheM 
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circumstances  the  Bishop  might  well  regard  schools  as  ''  the  real  field 
of  hopeful  labour,  of  increasing  and  boundless,  but  not  unfruitful 
labour,"  and  as  the  "  seed-plot "  of  "  an  abimdant  harvest  *'  [22].  From 
the  first  Christian  education  has  always  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Society's  operations  in  the  island  [23],  and  in  1851  a  College  was 
opened  in  Colombo  [see  p.  794]  which  has  supplied  duly  qualified 
Mission  agents,  lay  as  well  as  ordained,  the  lack  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause*  [24],  On  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Chapman  in  1861,  after  16  years  of  anxious  and  devoted 
service,  the  Society's  Missionaries  in  Ceylon  had  been  increased 
threefold,  and  more  than  one-half  were  of  the  native  races.  Owing  to 
the  efforts  which  the  Bishop  had  promoted  for  raising  local  contribu- 
tions, the  charge  upon  the  Society  for  the  support  of  each  clergyman 
had  been  kept  comparatively  low  [25]. 

His  successor.  Bishop  Piers  Claughton  ^translated  from  St.  Helena 
in  1862)  [26],  bore  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  worthiness  of  the 
native  clergy — in  almost  every  instance  where  they  had  been  placed  in 
full  charge  of  a  district  the  result  was  '*  both  to  increase  the  number 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the  native  converts  **  [27].  At  the 
close  of  his  episcopate  in  1870  he  reported  that  since  the  formation 
of  a  Native  Ministry  in  Ceylon 

**  the  history  of  the  Church  ...  in  the  island  has  consisted  of  an  ahnost  con- 
tinuous record  of  advancement  and  progress.  In  villages  where  there  were 
formerly  no  Churches  and  no  Christians  there  are  now  no  temples  and  no  heathen. 
I  have  myself  consecrated  churches  in  villages  which  were  a  short  time  before 
entirely  heathen  and  these  churches,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  built  at 
the  people's  own  expense.  In  the  city  of  Colombo  we  have  twelve  churches.  .  .  . 
One  instance  of  the  indirect  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Christian  Missionaries  is 
that  the  Sunday  traffic  in  the  city  of  Colombo  has  greatly  diminished ;  another 
is  that  whereas  the  name  of  a  Christian  used  to  be  a  reproach  it  is  now  coming  to 
be  thought  an  honour." 

The  diocese  thus  presented  '^  a  good  specimen  of  the  practical  work  of 
the  Society"  [28],  to  whom  he  owed  a  **  pressing  debt  of  gratitude*'  [29]. 
The  third  Bishop  of  Colombo,  Dr.  H.  W.  Jermyn,  consecrated  in  1871 
[30],  was  forced  by  illness  to  resign  in  1874  [31],  but  much  good  work 
was  done  during  his  brief  episcopate.  The  finances  of  the  Church 
were  brought  to  a  sound  condition,  the  local  contributions  increased 
fourfold,  chaplaincies  were  established  in  coffee  districts,  and  the 
Clergy  appointed  thereto,  although  principally  supported  by  the  planters, 
were  ''  pledged  to  the  acquisition  of  either  Singhalese  or  Tamil,  and  to 
do  Missionary  work  among  the  labourers  who  reside  on  the  estates." 
There  were  also  cheering  instances  of  wealthy  Singhalese  Christians 
building  churches  and  schools  on  their  estates,  and  a  system  of  per- 
manent land  endowment  of  some  of  the  stations  was  commenced  [32]. 
In  1873  the  Bishop  wrote : — 

'*  There  can  be  no  better  field  for  Missions  than  Ceylon.  Everywhere  the  door 
is  open  wide :  with  more  men  and  more  money  we  could  make  sure  in  a  generation 

*  The  difficulty  in  providing  native  agents  had  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  (to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  in  1846)*"  The  Singhalese  is  certainly  the  very  anti- 
tnesifl  of  the  Saxon  race ;  so  little  migratory  are  they,  that  the  removal  sometimes  to 
tiie  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  is  looked  upon  almost  as  transportation :  their  native 
Tillage  is  the  home  of  themselves  and  kindred  and  a  few  miles  round  it  constitutes  their 
country  [24a]. 
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of  all  the  Buddhist  population.  Even  now  we  are  progressing  welL  I  myself 
baptized,  on  my  late  tour,  28  men  of  one  village,  the  first  fruits  of  the  whole 
village  which  is  now  seeking  and  being  carefully  prepared  for  baptism :  yet  the 
Tamils  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  Singhidese  "  [33]. 

Bishop  Jermyn  regarded  Buddhism  as  having  lost  its  hold  on  the 
people  of  Ceylon  [34],  and  the  Report  for  1874  recorded  that  "by 
the  testimony  of  all  Buddhism  is  effete ;  its  hold  on  the  people  is  as 
slight  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  soon  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures 
will  be  left  without  the  semblance  of  a  faith  "  [36].  Five  years  later 
however  the  present  Bishop  of  Colombo  (Dr.  Copleston,  consecrated 
1875)  [86]  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that 

*'  Buddhism  as  a  whole  is  not  conquered,  or  near  it.    It  remains  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  Sinhalese.    There  is  certainly  not  a  display 
of  any  such  zeal  among  its  adherents  as  the  books  represent  in  their  description 
of  early  times ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  I  believe,  how  far  such  descrip- 
tions, with  their  multitudes  of  learned  and  devout  priests,  their  laity  far  advanced 
in  the  *  paths,'  their  enormous  donations  and  sumptuous  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  the  product  of  the  historians'  pious  imaginations.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Buddhism,  with  all  its  severe  precepts,  has  always  been  very  indolently  and  laxly 
pursued  by  all  but  a  very  few.    There  are  now  a  few  who  give  largely  and  erect 
Dagobas,  and  a  few  who  aim  at  a  high  standard  ;  while  the  mass  are  easily  eon- 
tented  with  an  occasional  offering  of  road-side  flowers,  and  occasional  attendance 
at  the  reading  of '  bana,'  which  has  answered  its  purpose,  some  of  them  say,  so 
long  as  they  have  seen  the  priest  who  reads.    And  I  think  it  is  most  likely  tiiat 
the  case  was  very  much  the  same,  even  when,  with  the  patronage  of  kings  and 
with  no  rival  religions  to  keep  it  in  the  shade,  the  outward  appearance  of  Buddhism 
was  more  striking.    There  is  little  doubt  that  Buddhism  is  far  more  vigorous  in 
€eylon  than  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  if  the  word  *  vigorous '  can  be 
used  of  that  which  is  essentially  sluggish,  dull,  deep-rooted,  unproductive.    At  the 
present  day  it  is  receiving  an  impetus^  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  *  impetus,'  from  the 
prestige  given  to   it   by  the  interest  taken   in  Pali  scholarship  and  Buddhist 
literature  in  Europe.     The  Secretary  of  an  obscure  Society— which,  however,  for 
all  the  Sinhalese  know,  may  be  a  distinguished  one— has  been  writing,  it  appears, 
to  several  Buddhist  priests  here,  hailing  them  as  brothers  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  congratulating  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  part  they  took  so  nobly  against 
Christianity  in  a  certain  ill-judged  but  insignificant  *  public  controversy,*  which 
took  place  years  ago  in  a  village  called  Panadure.    These  letters  the  priests  have 
printed  in  a  little  pamphlet,   along  with   some  selections   from   an    English 
book,  which  describe  some   spiritualistic  performances  of  Buddhist  priests  in 
Thibet.    The  result  is  that  on  every  side  they  are  inquiring  about  Thibet    It 
is  supposed  to    be  the  scene  of  magnificent    triumphs  of  Buddhism,  miracles 
being  wrought  there  quite  as  in   the   good   old  days.      This  nonsense  has  a 
good  deal  of  effect,  I  think,  on  the  common  people ;  while  the  more  edncated, 
having    really    become    free-thinkers,    welcome    the    extravagant    encomiomB 
passed  on  the  true  original  Buddhism  by  European  writers,  and  thereby  justitf 
their  own  adherence  to  the  national  religion.  ...  It  is,  I  fancy,  considered  a 
mark  of  culture  in  England  to  say  that  Buddhism  is  very  like  Chiistianity,  if  not 
almost  as  good ;  and  no  doubt  many  think  there  can  be  no  harm  in  praising 
Buddhism  in  England,  because  no  one  there  is  in  danger  of  adopting  it.    Now  both 
these  are  errors.    Buddhism  is  not  like  Christianity  either  in  theory  or  in  praetiee. 
In  theory,  if  like  Christianity  at  all,  it  is  like  Christianity  without  a  Creator,  with- 
out an  Atoner,  without  a  Sanctifier ;  in  practice  it  is  a  thin  veil  of  flower-olBFeriog 
and  rice-giving  over  a  very  real  and  degraded  superstition  of  astrology  and  deril- 
worship.*     And  it  is  also  an  error  to   suppose  that  Buddhism  can  be  iMS 

*  Speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  the  previous  year  the  Bishop  said  that  "  Bad^iia> 
was  virtually  extinct  so  far  as  its  nobler  parts  were  concerned,  but  it  was  in  full  rigoiff 
so  far  as  it  consisted  of  devil  worship  and  magic,  and  the  basest  tuperstiiions.  If  T^ 
said  that  a  man  was  a  Buddhist,  it  did  not  mean  that  he  (studied  the  ancient  vernoos  n 
which  the  holy  teaching  of  Buddha  was  enshrined ;  it  meant  that  if  that  man  feU^ 
he  would  send  for  the  devil  priest,  who  would  come  in  his  friffhtfnl  gariH  ahnakiBf  hv 
hideous  charms,  and  beating  tom-toms  around  tiie  sick  man's  bed  "  [87a]. 
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praised  in  England.  All  that  comes  out  here  and  is  made  the  most  of.  Two 
priests  were  induced  to  go  over  to  Lyons  (I  think  it  was),  robes  and  all,  to  teach 
Pali,  it  was  said  to  some  French  savants ;  but  I  am  assured  that  many  in  Colombo 
believed  that  the  French  nation,  dissatisfied  with  their  own  religion,  had  sent  for 
these  priests  to  teach  them  Buddhism.  Some  English  gentlemen,  passing  Galle 
about  five  years  ago,  visited  a  temple  in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  held  a  long 
and  most  interesting  conversation  with  the  priests  there  (of  which  conversation  I 
was  allowed  to  see  a  record  in  MS.  before  I  left  England) ;  and  it  appears  that  on 
leaving,  one  of  them  paid  a  few  compliments,  such  as  no  doubt  he  could  very 
honestly  pay,  to  the  morality  and  philosophy  of  the  creed  he  had  been  discussing. 
These  .  .  .  were  printed  and  circulated  in  a  small  pamphlet,  in  which  it  was 
represented  that  some  English  gentlemen  had  come  on  purpose  to  inquire  whether 
Buddhism  or  Christianity  were  the  better  religion,  and  had  gone  away  convinced 
in  favour  of  Buddhism  "  [37]. 

About  this  time  some  excitement  was  occasioned  in  various  parts  of 
Ceylon  by  the  President- Secretary  of  the  so-called  **  Theosophical  ** 
Society,  who  with  Hindu  and  Mahonmiedan  disciples  from  Bombay  went 
about  preaching  **  strange  doctrines."  Worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
temples  "  they  attracted  much  veneration  from  ignorant  followers  of 
that  religion,  and  much  increased  the  prejudice  against  Christianity  " ; 
but  in  1880  the  effect  of  their  teachings  had  "  subsided"  [38]. 

Meanwhile  "considerable  activity"  was  being  shown  "  in  all  parts  of 
the  Church,  Native  as  well  as  English,"  and  substantial  progress  was 
being  made  [89],  the  natives  being  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bishop  was  able  to  minister  efficiently  in  Tamil  and  Singhalese  as 
well  as  Portuguese  [40].  The  "barriers  .  .  .  set  up  by  differences 
of  race,  language,  and  custom  "  render  it  a  difficult  problem  to  fuse  to- 
gether into  one  whole  and  hold  together  under  one  organisation  the  four 
distinct  elements  comprised  in  the  Church  in  Ceylon,  viz.  the  English 
residents,  the  mixed  race  of  Burghers,  the  Singhalese,  and  the  Tamils ; 
but  the  Bishop  stated  in  1878  that  the  Society  "  had  kept  open  all  the 
means  of  dealing  with  this  great  question,  and  it  had  worked  in  the 
most  effective  way."  In  the  native  ministry,  which  it  had  done  much 
to  raise  up,  there  were  "  men  of  high  education  and  European  culture, 
who  occupied  precisely  the  same  position  as  European  clergymen,  who 
were  trusted  by  Europeans  and  natives,  and  ministered  to  both  alike." 
And  at  "  that  great  centre  of  spiritual  hfe  in  Ceylon  ...  St.  Thomas* 
College,"  might  be  seen  "  English,  Singhalese,  and  Tamil  youths  living 
together,  praying,  working,  and  playing  side  by  side."  He  looked  upon 
that  "  as  the  best  omen  for  the  day  when  all  the  varied  elements  of  the 
population  should  be  united  into  one  living  Church"  [41]. 

The  Society,  he  stated,  held  "  a  defined  relation  to  the  Church  of 
England  .  .  .  authoritatively  representing  her  both  in  its  work  abroad, 
and  also  in  its  claims  upon  all  Church  members  for  their  contributions 
towards  Missionary  enterprise." 

'*  It  does  not  seek  nor  desire  to  keep  its  work  or  the  fruits  of  its  work  distinct 
from  the  looal  church  of  the  countries  where  its  funds  are  expended,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  this  is  ours— we  have  done  so  much — but ...  it  has  ever  followed 
the  opposite  and  far  higher  policy  of  identifying  itself  in  every  country  with  the 
Missionary  efforts  of  the  local  church  in  that  country.  ...  In  this,  the  method 
tA  the  S.P.G.'s  Missionary  work,  lay  the  answer  to  any  who  ask  where  is  the 
Tesnlt  of  the  Society's  work  in  this  or  any  diocese.  In  this  diocese  there  is 
aearcelj  a  station,  except  those  under  the  sister  society,  which  does  not  owe 
much,  some  of  which  owe  almost  all  to  the  S.P.Gr   Thus  in  a^^^qta  'vV^'t^ 
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GoTemment  provided  for  the  pay  of  a  catechist  the  Society  gave  an  additional 
sum  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  place  there,  instead  of  a  catechist,  a  priest.  It  ia  in 
this  way  that  the  flourishing  churches  along  the  coast  from  Manaar  to  Tangalla 
have  been  nurtured — without  the  S.P.G.  they  would  have  been  little,  by  its  help 
they  are  what  they  are.  Yet  so  unobtrusive  has  been  the  good  work  of  the 
Society  that  few  know  that  in  these  Missions  it  has  any  part — those,  however, 
who  know  appreciate  *'  [42]. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  Society's  labours  in  Ceylon  in 
1881  the  Bishop  said : — 

**  The  Society  has  given  a  Missionary  character  to  all  the  Church's  work  here. 
It  has  supplied  a  Missionary  side  to  the  work  of  almost  every  chaplain  and 
catechist. 

"  In  laying  greater  stress  on  this  than  on  the  work,  though  there  is  some  good 
work,  which  the  Society  could  point  to  as  entirely  its  own,  I  consider  myself  to  be 
giving  the  highest  praise.  If  it  is  true  here,  to  an  unusual  extent,  that  there  is  no 
marked  line  of  distinction  between  chaplain  and  Missionary,  English  Choroh  and 
Native  Church,  between  one  part  of  the  Church  and  another, — this  is  due  to  the  wise 
and  unostentatious  course  which  the  Society  has  pursued.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
not  be  thought  to  underrate  the  excellent  work  and  very  encouraging  results 
which  have  been  seen,  for  instance  in  the  Buona  Vista  Mission,  or  the  invaluable 
services  of  St.  Thomas'  College,  of  which  the  Society,  though  not  the  founder,  is 
the  liberal  supporter. 

*'  I  am  conscious  that  since  I  have  been  here,  less  has  been  heard  of  the  S.P.G., 
and  that  I  have  discouraged  the  titles  *  S.P.G.  Mission '  and  '  S.P.G.  Church,' 
which  were  used  almost  universally  of  all  that  was  not  *  C.M.S.'  I  was  myself 
called  the  '  S.P.G.  Bishop.'  We  now  hear  less  of  S.P.G.  and  more  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  diocese.  This  is  simply  because,  till  of  late  years,  S.P.G.  meant  the 
Church,  and  meant  the  diocese  ;  while  the  C.M.S.  meant,  in  most  minds,  a  body 
outside  it.  Knowing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  your  Society  to  be  the  handmaid  of  the 
Church,  not  a  substitute  for  it,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  count  on  your  generous 
willingness  to  be  so  far  put  in  a  secondary  position.  My  efforts  to  induce  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  give  prominence  to  the  diocese  rather  than  the 
Society  alone  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  because  your  Society  has 
allowed  me  to  assume  such  willingness  on  your  part.  Now  that  we  have  to  en- 
deavour to  organize  the  diocese  as  one  whole,  it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  call  on 
all  to  recognise  their  membership  of  the  diocese,  than  it  would  have  been  to  call 
on  *  the  C.M.S  to  join  the  S.P.G.' 

*'  If  I  have  made  my  meaning  at  all  clear,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  wish  to  show 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  we— not 
merely  have  Missions  but— are  a  Missionary  Diocese ;  and  that  if,  by  God's 
blessing,  we  solve  the  problem  of  organizing  a  compact  Church  out  of  our  many 
different  elements,  it  will  be  in  great  measure  due  to  your  Society  "  [43]. 

The  course  taken  in  the  early  part  of  Bishop  Gopleston's  episcopate 
of  "insisting  more  than  before  on  the  distinctive  teaching  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,"  involved  **  the  loss  of  most  of  that  aid 
which  formerly  was  obtained  from  Presbyterians."  (The  work  among 
the  English  planters  is  here  more  particularly  referred  to.)  The  loss 
however  was  "  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  attachment 
of  Churchmen  "  [44] ;  and  in  the  four  years  following  the  final  with- 
drawal of  State  aid  the  number  of  Clergy  increased  by  nearly  20 
per  cent.  [45].  On  the  announcement  of  disestablishment  in  Ceylon 
the  Society  came  forward  in  1882  with  a  grant  of  j?2,500  towardB 
providing  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  See,  when  (on  its  next 
avoidance)  the  Government  episcopal  income  wHl  cease  [46].  In  1886 
the  Diocesan  Synod  formulated  a  constitution  appropriate  to  a  mU* 
governing  Church  [47], 
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The  principle  of  self-support  has  been  so  effectively  applied  as  to 
justify  the  expectation  expressed  by  the  Bishop  in  1889  that 

"  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  fear,  even  when  the  Society's  grant  is— as  of 
coarse  it  must  some  day  be — entirely  withdrawn,  that  any  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Qospel  stations  will  bo  altogether  unable  to  maintain  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church  **  [48]. 

A  few  years  previously  the  Diocese  had  begun  to  benefit  from  the 
reversion  to  the  Society  of  what  is  known  as  **  the  Stuart  Property,'* 
estimated  to  be  worth  £10,000  [49]. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Society  in  Ceylon  ia 
subjoined,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  twelve  are  situated  on  the 
west  coast,  two  on  the  south,  and  two  on  the  east  coasts,  and  five  in  the 
interior  of  the  island. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Pabt  n.— notes  of  the  PRINCIPAL   STATIONS  OF  THE  SOCEETY 

IN  CEYLON. 

Wbbt  and  North- West  Coasts,  I.-XII.  ;  South  Coast,  XIII.,  XIV. ;. 
East  Coast,  XV.,  XVI. ;  Interior,  XVII.-XXI. 

WEST  AND  NORTH-WEST  COASTS. 

(I.)  COLOMBO,  1840-92. 

The  Society's  operations  in  Ceylon  began  (not  at  Newera  Ellia  in 
1888y  or  at  Matura  in  1841,  as  some  of  the  early  S.P.G.  pubhcations- 
state  [1]  )|  but  at  Colombo  in  1840.     The  Key.  E.  Mooyaart,  who 
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W2i,Q  then  stationed  there,  was  removed  to  Matura  some  two  years 
later  [2].  During  the  next  six  years  effective  Mission  work  appears  to 
liave  been  carried  on  in  the  district  by  lay  agency  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Colonial  Chaplains ;  for  on  the  appointment  of  the  next 
S.P.G.  clergyman,  the  Rev.  C.  Alwis,  in  1848  or  1849,  there  were  no 
less  than  fourteen  native  congregations  for  him  to  take  charge  of  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Diocesan  School  Society,  **  the  most  important 
handmaid  '*  of  the  S.P.G.,  could  exhibit  in  its  thirty  schools  in  and 
around  Colombo  nearly  1,600  children,  many  of  whom  were  inspected 
by  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta  and  Colombo  in  January  1849  [3].  In  the 
same  year  the  Society  accepted  the  trusteeship  of  St.  Thomas*  Col- 
lege [4],  which  with  its  assistance  was  opened  in  1851,  its  jubilee 
year  (1851-2)  being  further  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  future 
cathedral  in  connection  with  the  college  [5].  From  this  time  Colombo 
has  been  the  centre  of  the  Society's  work  in  Ceylon.  Of  the  college, 
which  is  specially  noticed  on  page  794,  it  will  suffice  to  say  here 
that  its  influence  for  good  has  extended  throughout  the  island,  where 
many  native  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  educated  within  its  walls. 
"**  are  doing  their  best  to  support  and  extend  the  Church  of  Christ "  [6]. 

The  other  branches  of  the  Society's  Mission  in  Colombo  embrace 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  among  the  various  races,  including  the 
inmates  of  the  jails  and  of  the  pauper  and  leper  hospitals,  and  involving 
the  use  of  four  languages — English,  Singhalese,  Tamil,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

The  chief  centres  of  the  Mission  are  Mutwall,  in  the  north-eastern 
suburbs  [7]  (including  the  Cathedral  and  College),  Cotton-China 
^or  Kotahena)  the  eastern  district  [8],  and  Eayman's  6ate  [9]. 

A  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  by  Bishop  Claughton,  who 
"at  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate  began  '*  the  practice  of  preach- 
ing to  the  natives,  in  large  numbers,  at  their  work  in  the  coffee 
stores  "  [10],  and  afterwards  continued  to  do  so  in  the  open  air  once 
a  week  for  more  than  a  year  [11].  Open-air  preaching  has  since  been 
carried  on  with  good  results  by  the  clergy,  thousands  of  heathen  being 
thus  reached  who  would  never  have  been  got  into  any  place  of 
worship  [11a]. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  Tamil  Coolies,  and  as  early 
as  1855  the  Rev.  C.  David  of  Cotton-China  (himself  a  Tamil) 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  "amount  of  Christian  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Madras  Missions."  Mr. 
David  visited  the  Coolie-sheds  twice  daily  and  was  heard  gladly. 
Frequently  he  addressed  500  at  one  time — Heathen,  Mahommedans, 
And  Christians— and  in  1860-1  from  7,000  to  8,000  coolies  w«» 
annually  coming  under  his  instruction  [12]. 

Besides  similar  work  among  the  Coolies  the  Rev.  C.  Dewasaoatav 
of  Eayman's  Gate,  another  Tamil  clergyman  [18],  was  able  in  1861 
to  minister  to  the  inmates  of  the  leper  hospital  in  Singhalese  and 
Portuguese  as  well  as  Tamil.  Though  half  of  them  were  heathfio 
they  were  always  willing  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  to  join  in 
prayer  [18a]. 

To  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Dias,  a  Government  Chaplain  and  the  soperin- 
tendent  of  S.P.G.  work  at  Demetagode  in  1869,  the  Ghnxoh  is  mlM^ 
for  the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  into   Singhalese*-!  ifO^ 
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"which  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  stated  in  1869  had  been  "  performed 
with  remarkable  success/'  although,  owing  to  circumstances,  his 
translation  had  not  at  that  time  been  generally  adopted  in  Ceyloa 

[14]. 


185q,pp.  78-9,  98;  R.  1852,  pp.  73-8,  107-8;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  274,  288;  R.  1852,  p.  109, 
[6]  R.  1864,  p.  100;  Q.P.,  April,  1855 ;  R.  1869,  p.  116 ;  R.  1876,  pp.  82-8;  R.  1883,  p.  48  r 
R.  1887,  p.  48;  R.  1888,  p.  62;  R.  1891,  pp.  69-60.  [7]  Q.M.L.,  No.  24;  R.  1865^ 
p.  122 ;  R.  1858,  p.  112 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  152-8 ;  R.  1868,  p.  100 ;  R.  1865,  pp.  186-7.  [8} 
Q.M.L.,  No.  24 ;  R.  1855,  p.  122  ;  R.  1859,  pp.  116-17  ;  R.  1860,  p.  152;  R.  1861,  pp.  176-7  ; 
B.  1864,  p.  185 ;  R.  1867,  p.  124  ;  R.  1869,  p.  116.  [9]  Q.M.L.,  No.  24  ;  R.  1855,  p.  122 ;  R. 
1857,  p.  109 ;  R.  1858,  p.  118  ;  R.  1859,  p.  117 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  158-4 ;  R.  1861,  pp.  177-8  ; 
B.  1862,  p.  172;  R.  1868-4,  p.  121;  R.  1864,  p.  185;  R.  1866,  p.  186;  R.  1869,  p.  116. 
[10]  R.  1863,  p.  99;  R.  1868-4,  p.  121.  [11]  R.  1866,  p.  186;  R.  1867,  p.  124.  [11a]  R. 
1867,  pp.  128-4 ;  R.  1868,  p.  96;  R.  1880,  p.  44.  [12]  R.  1865,  p.  122 ;  R.  1858,  p.  112  ; 
B.  1869,  pp.  116-17 ;  R.  1860,  pp.  153-4  ;  R.  1861,  pp.  176-7.  [13]  R.  1855,  p.  122 ;  R« 
1857,  p.  109;  R.  1860,  pp.  158-4;  R  1868-4,  p.  121;  R.  1866,  p.  186;  R.  1869,  p.  116. 
[13a]  R.  1861,  pp.  177-8.  [14]  R.  1869,  p.  116. 

(n.,  m.)  MHAOEATA  and  OALEISSE,  1846-92. 

Previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thurstan  to 
Milagraya  in  1849  that  station  was  under  two  native  catechists,  and 
when  in  1852  Oalldsse,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  charge  of  the 
Bev.  S.  W.  DiAS,  Colonial  Chaplain,  was  added  to  it,  the  combined 
Mission  made  up  an  area  of  27  square  miles  to  the  south  of  Colombo. 
The  two  distinguishing  features  of  Mr.  Thurstan's  work  were  the 
bringing  the  people  to  contribute,  with  hberaUty  hitherto  unpre- 
decented,  to  the  support  of  rehgion  among  themselves,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  children  **  to  earn  almost  all  their  whole  living  even  at 
an  early  age."  "When  Mr.  Thurstan  arrived  there  was  no  church  in- 
the  district,  but  "almost  entirely"  by  the  aid  of  his  congregations 
"  three  churches "  and  "  ten  schools "  were  erected  within  tha 
next  five  years,  the  people  contributing  money,  materials  and  labour, 
some  of  them  working  by  moonlight  aftei^  a  hard  day's  (twelve 
hours)  work  at  their  own  callings.  The  churches  were  situated  (1) 
at  Milagraya,  8?  miles  south  of  Colombo ;  (2)  at  Wosher's  Village, 
Colpetty,  1^  miles  south  of  Colombo;  and  (3)  at  Timbirigasyaga, 
4  nules  south-east  of  Colombo.  Of  the  population  of  16,800  in  1854^ 
nine- tenths  were  professing  Christians  "  and  at  least  eight- tenths  " 
were  professed  ** members  of  the  Church  of  England"  forming  nine 
congregations.  Among  them  however  were  still  "a  great  many, 
who  in  the  hour  of  trial"  (such  as  sickness)  resorted  to  "heathen 
ceremonies."  Numbers  of  the  men  had  "  become  perfectly  ashamed 
at  the  folly,  if  not  shocked  at  the  wickedness,"  of  these  old  ceremonies,. 
"  bnt  the  majority  of  the  women  "  still  hankered  after  them.  [1]. 

The  system  of  industrial  education  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  by 
Mr,  Thurstan  at  Colpetty,  Milagraya,  in  1850.  "  Numerous  were  the. 
predictions  of  fsdlure  "  in  the  attempt,  but  in  a  few  years  it  answered 
the  "  most  sanguine  expectations  "  and  was  "  appreciated  by  all  classea 
of  society."    Mr.  Thurstan's  feeling  was  that 

*<If  we  oan  but  train  up  the  rising  generation  in  such  schools,  the  idIeti<^'9A<k 
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poverty  and  wickedness  with  which  the  villages  now  abound,  most,  bj  (jk>d*f 
blessing,  be  lessened;  the  inability  of  the  villagers  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  teachers  be  removed ;  Satan's  stronghold  must  be 
undermined,  and  a  highway  opened  through  his  territory  for  the  glad  tidings  d 

salvation." 

In  the  Industrial  School  the  boys  were  trained  '*  to  act  as  village 
schoolmasterdy  or  industrious  peasants."  Employments  were  taught 
which  they  might  with  advantage  introduce  into  their  villages  on 
leaving  school  [2] — such  as  the  cultivation  of  arrowroot,  tapioca, 
guinea-grass,  cinnamon,  &c.,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  silkworms,  and 
the  manufactiure  of  furniture.  The  institution  soon  gave  **  a  stimulus 
to  industry  among  the  parents  of  the  boys/'  When  the  preparation  d 
arrowroot  (the  first  object  attempted)  was  introduced,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  villagers  to  cultivate  it,  but 
when  they  perceived  a  prospect  of  a  ready  and  certain  return,  neglected 
lands  were  reclaimed,  and  idle  hands  employed,  so  that  whereas  in 
1852  only  52  lbs.  of  roots  were  offered  for  sale,  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1855  over  23,000  lbs.  were  purchased  from  the  villagers.  Sinoilarlj 
the  women  during  a  period  of  famine  were  at  last  induced  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  baskets  Sec,  Industrial  classes  were  formed  in  three 
villages,  and  in  1855  numbers  of  females  who  but  a  short  time  before 
**  dreamed  away  their  existence,  lounging  on  mats,"  were  engaged 
in  active  and  useful  employment  [3].  '^  The  failure  of  the  Government 
in  several  similar  attempts  "  renders  Mr.  Thurstan's  success,  with  his 
limited  resources,  all  the  more  remarkable  [4].  In  1855  his  institution 
gained  a  second-class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  [5],  and  in  1861 
its  entire  support  was  undertaken  by  the  local  Legislature  [6].  The 
general  work  of  the  Mission  has  continued  to  prosper  [7]« 

References  (Milagraya  &c.)— [1]  ^'^'  ^o*  ^>  PP-  ^-^^ !  K-  ^^^^i  P-  69 ;  Q.P^  Januaiy 
1868;  Q.P.,  October  1854,  p.  8.  [21  R.  1860,  p.  76;  M.H.  No.  28,  pp.  8-U; 
B.  1858,  p.  69  ;  B.  1854,  pp.  99-100.  [Sl  B.  1854,  pp.  99-101 ;  Q.P.,  October  1854,  p.  8; 
B.  1856,  pp.  121-2 ;  B.  1860,  p.  157.  [4]  B.  1854,  p.  101.  [6]  M JP.  1856,  p.  48.  W  R. 
1869,  p.  120;  B.  1860,  p.  157 ;  B.  1861,  p.  179.    [7J  R.  1872,  p.  81;  B.  1876,  p.  85. 

(IV.,  V.)  MOBOTTOO  (or  MOBATXTWA)  and  COSALAWEILE  {south 
of  Oalkisse),  1853-73,  &c. 

In  1853  a  Singhalese  catechist,  Mr.  A.  Dias,  was  engaged  for  the  woik 
of  evangelising  the  heathen  in  this  district,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  G.  Senanayaka.  Some  four  years  later,  when 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  there  were  8  churches  and  10  schools  in  the 
Mission,  and  in  Morottoo  alone  there  were  6,500  Church  members  oat 
of  a  population  of  15,000  [1].  A  new  church  was  also  in  progress 
there,  and  on  St.  John's  Day  (December  27)  1861  the  building,  the 
cost  of  which  (over  £5,000)  had  been  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  a 
Singhalese  (''  Modliar  De  Soyza  *\  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of 
"  Emmanuel  Church."  It  was  ouilt  in  the  ''  Perpendicular  Oothie 
style,'*  and  surpassed  "everything  of  the  kind  in  Ceylon."  Rys 
thousand  people,  including  the  Governor,  were  present  at  the  oonae- 
cration  [2].  At  both  stations  the  cause  continued  to  prosper,  ai»l 
Morottoo  in  1864  was  "  almost  to  be  considered  a  Christian  town, 
Buddhists  being  the  exception  amongst  its  inhabitants  "  [8].    At  one 
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time  "  a  good  deal  of  hostility  "  to  the  Chinch  prevailed  amongst  the 
Wesleyans,  but  by  1869  this  had  "  greatly  lessened  "  [4].  Four  years 
later  two  of  the  Coralawelle  villages  began  to  provide  half  of  the 
stipend  of  their  Missionary  [5]. 

"References  (Morottoo  &c.)— [1]  R-  1858,  p.  118.  [2]  R.  1858,  p.  118;  R.  1859, 
pp.  118-19  ;  R.  1860,  p.  155  ;  R.  1861,  p.  179;  R.  1869,  p.  117.  [8]  R.  1859,  pp.  118-19; 
R.  1860,  p.  155 ;  R.  1864,  pp.  184-5.     [4]  R.  1869,  p.  117.     [6]  R.  1876,  p.  85. 

(VI.)  PAHTUBA,  or  PANADUEE  {^ouih  of  Coralawelle),  1848-92. 

Work  was  begun  at  Pantura  in  1848  by  Mr.  F.  de  Mel,  a  Singhalese 
catechist,  who  after  five  years*  effective  service  was  ordained  deacon  [1]. 
Under  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  there  were  many  churches  in  this  district 
''in  which  proponents  officiated."  On  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
ponent system  by  the  English  "  the  churches  were  suffered  to  fall 
into  ruins,  and  the  people  relapsed  into  Buddhism."  Mr.  de  Mel 
however  discovered  among  them  a  desire  to  return  into  the  fold  ;  his 
efforts  to  lead  them  were  seconded  by  the  Christians,  and  by  1868  the 
first-fruits  of  native  Churches  had  been  gathered  in  Eehelwatta^ 
Naloor,  Horeytuduwa,  and  another  village,  and  temporary  places  of 
worship  had  been  erected  in  them  at  the  expense  of  the  converts  [2]. 
From  this  time  active  opposition  was  encountered  from  the  Buddhists, 
but  the  continued  building  of  new  churches  and  schools  and  the 
gathering-in  of  fresh  congregations  testified  to  the  value  of  Mr.  de  Mel's 
work  during  the  next  eighteen  years  [8]. 

Good  effect  was  produced  by  the  schools,  in  some  instances  children 
being  "  the  means  of  converting  their  parents  by  imparting  .  .  .  the 
elementary  truths  of  Christianity  "  [4]. 

Hence  the  Buddhist  leaders  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  sending 
of  children  to  the  Mission  Schools  and  to  establish  "  opposition  schools." 
They  also  (so  it  was  reported  from  Horetuduwa  in  1888)  resorted  to 
persecution  and  instituted  societies  for  propagating  Buddhism  and 
overthrowing  Christianity  [5]. 

Beferenee$  (Pantnra).— [1]  ^  1858>  PP- 17,  70;  R.  1858,  p.  112.  [2]  R.  1866,  p.  122; 
B.  1858,  p.  112;  R.  1859,  p.  117.  [3]  R.  1858,  p.  112  ;  R.  1868,  p.  100;  R.  1864,  p.  185 ; 
B.  1876,  p.  85.  [4]  R.  1858,  p.  112;  R.  1861,  p.  177;  R.  1862,  p.  172.  [6]  R.  1888, 
pp.  61-2. 

(VU.,  Vm.)  KOOBENE,  or  KUBUNA,  with  NEOOKBO  ftc.  {north 
of  Colombo),  1863-92. 

In  the  district  extending  25  miles  north  of  Colombo  to  Negombo 
and  including  five  principal  stations,  all  densely  peopled,  a  great  desire 
was  professed  in  1847  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
fhe  people  offering  ''  to  contribute  monthly  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  Mission."  A  grant  was  assigned  from  the  Society's  funds  by 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo  [1],  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Society 
became  actually  connected  with  the  district  or  had  a  resident  Missionary 
there  until  1868,  when  the  Bev.  T.  Christian  was  stationed  at  Eoorene 
and  regular  services  were  established  by  him  and  the  Bev.  J.  Dart  at 
Negombo  [2].  By  Mr.  Christian's  diligent  labours  the  work  was  so 
extended  thlit  in  1875  his  district  covered  841  square  miles,  containing 
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over  10,000  souls,  of  whom  1,788  were  Church  people.  The  population, 
mainly  Singhalese,  included  many  Tamils,  some  Burghers,  and  a  few 
English  [3]. 

Bfferences  (Koorene  &c.)— [1]  R-  1847,  pp.  99-100;  I  MSS.,  V.  24,  pp.  81,  85-«. 
[2]  R.  1857,  pp.  107-8;  R.  1868,  p.  Ill ;  R.  1868,  p.  100.  [8]  R,  1864,  p.  185 ;  R.  1869, 
p.  119;  R.  1875,  p.  87. 


(IX.)  CHILAW  {north  of  Negombo),  1846-88,  &c. 

Some  years  previously  to  1846  a  party  of  Tamil  Christians  in  India, 
weavers  by  trade,  being  persecuted  for  their  religion,  sought  refuge  ia 
Ceylon,  and  having  been  allotted  a  spot  of  land  near  Chilaw  by  the  Dutch 
Government  they  settled  there  and  introduced  (as  the  Flemings  did 
in  England)  the  art  of  weaving.  At  the  request  of  the  District  Judge 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo  stationed  a  catechist  there  in  1846,  Chilaw 
being  then  made  a  branch  of  the  Putlam  Mission  [see  below].  A  church 
had  been  built  for  the  people  some  years  before  by  the  Hon.  F.  I. 
Templer,  but  many  of  them  were  **  living  in  a  state  of  reckless  sin, 
from  utter  but  irremediable  neglect."  **  They  were  accustomed  ta 
make  offerings  in  the  neighbouring  temples,"  and  "  only  two  of  them  " 
could  read,  though  some  of  the  children  had  been  baptized  by  the 
Bomish  priest.  On  taking  charge  the  Society's  Missionary  was  **  much 
cheered  "  by  a  gift  of  100  copies  of  the  Tamil  Scriptures  from  the 
American  Mission  in  the  north  of  Ceylon,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
a  great  improvement  was  visible. 

In  August  1847  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  were  adminis- 
tered at  Chilaw  for  the  first  time,  and  in  English  and  Tamil.  At  this 
visitation  the  two  survivors  of  the  original  settlers  were  presented 
to  the  Bishop,  *'  and  with  less  of  native  grace  than  adulation  prostrated 
themselves  "  before  him.  The  community  now  consisted  of  60  or  70 
adults,  and  while  the  rate  of  Cooly  wages  was  only  6d,  a  day,  the  in- 
dustrious weaver  could  earn  from  8s.  to  5$.  a  day  at  his  loom  [1]. 

The  subsequent  record  of  the  Mission  is  one  of  regular  work 
among  Tamils  and  English,  ministrations  to  prisoners  also  being 
mentioned  in  1866  [2]. 


Beferences  (Chilaw).— [1]  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  45-7 ;  Q.P.,  January  1848,  pp.  11-18 ;  R. 
1848,  pp.  111-18.  [2]  Q.P.,  January  1853  ;  R.  1860,  p.  154 ;  R,  1861,  p.  178;  R.  18(82, 
p.  174  ;  R.  1868,  p.  100 ;  R.  1866,  p.  146  ;  R.  1869,  p.  119 ;  R.  1879,  p.  81. 


(X.)  PUTLAM  {north  of  Chilaw),  1846-88. 

This  station,  then  the  seat  of  the  Government,  was  in  1846  made  the 
centre  of  a  Mission  district,  including  Calpentyn  [p.  678]  and  Chilaw 
[see  above],  under  the  Eev.  S.  Nicholas.  A  site  for  a  church  was 
selected  in  1847,  when  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  at 
Putlam  for  the  first  time,  but  the  efforts  of  the  residents,  described 
as  *' meritorious"  in  1846  [1],  had  not  succeeded  in  erecting  the 
building  as  late  as  1864,  when  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  [2]. 

To  the  Tamils  however  the  Mission  has  proved  of  conaideraUe 
benefit  [8],  not  the  least  important  feature  of  which  has  been  the 
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revival  among  coolies  of  the   impressions   of  their  early  Christian 
education  in  India  [4]. 

Beference*  (Putlam).— [1]  R.  184C,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Q.P.,  July  1846,  p.  13 ;  M.H.  No.  18, 

pp.  44-5;  R.  1848,  pp.  118-14  ;  Q.P.,  January  1848,  p.  11.     [2]  R.  1864,  p.  186.  [3]  R. 

1860,  p.  154 ;  R.  1861,  p.  178 ;  R.  1869,  p.  119 ;  R.  1876,  p.  86 ;  R.  1877,  p.  81.  [4J  R. 
1888,  p.  44. 


(XI.)  CALPENTYH,  or  KAIPITIYA,  1842-70,  &c. 

The  chief  inhabitants  of  this  populous  Malabar  town,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  25  miles  north  of  Putlam,  had  been  begging  for  a  clergy- 
man for  over  three  years  when  in  1842  the  Bev.  S.  D.  J.  Ondaatje 
was  transferred  there  from  Caltura,  which  was  given  up  as  an  S.P.G. 
©tation.  About  this  time  (1842-3),  a  church  was  built  **  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Portuguese  Bomish  church,''  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
District  Judge,  Mr.  J.  Cavie  Chitty,  and  on  August  16,  1846,  eighteen 
Tamils  were  confirmed  in  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

This  being  *^  the  first  visit  both  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  Bishop  at 
Calpentyn,"  the  two  functionaries,  who  travelled  together,  were  wel- 

.  comed  on  landing  by  "  multitudes  of  eager  and  excited  natives."  The 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  clergyman  had  been  followed  by  the 
"secession  .  .  .  toBome  of  Mr.  Chitty  and  many  others,"  but  the  Mis- 

.  sion  was  now  (1846)  connected  with  Putlam  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bev.  S.  Nicholas,  the  Society's  principle  **  of  aiding  rather 
than  maintaining  Missions"  being  here  first  applied  in  Ceylon,  and 
with  signal  success  [see  p.  662]  [1].  At  this  time  the  district  was  "  the 
only  position  occupied  by  the  Church  between  Jaflfna  [in  the  extreme 
north]  and  Colombo,  a  range  of  populous  country  of  250  miles,"  and  the 
Government  Agent,  Mr.  Caulfield,  a  promoter  of  the  Mission,  assured 
the  Bishop  that  for  the  fourteen  years  in  which  he  had  resided  in  the 
island  he  had  never  before   been   '^  at  a  station  where  a  clergyman 

.  "was  placed,  or  where  he  could  be  blessed  with  the  Church's  minis- 

.  trations  "  [2].  The  ministrations  of  Mr.  Nicholas  (a  Tamil)  proved 
''  acceptable  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  natives  "  [B]  ;  and  he  soon 
reclaimed  some  of  the  seceders  and  won  respect  from  all  parties  [4]. 
Some  opposition  appears  to  have  been  encountered  in  1853  [5]  ;  but 
liie  Mission  progressed,  and  in  1861  services  were  being  conducted  in 
Portuguese  as  well  as  Tamil  and  English  [6]. 


Beferencea  (Calpentyn).— [1]  R.  1843,  p.  43;  R.  1846,  pp.  89,  90;  M.H.  No.  18, 
pp.  89-44 ;  Q.P.,  July  1846,  p.  13 ;  R.  1847,  p.  95 ;  Q.P.,  January  1848,  p.  11.  [2]  R. 
1846,  pp.  89-90  ;  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  44,  46.  [3]  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  42-8.  [4J  R.  1847,  p.  90. 
(6]  QJP.,  January  1858.     [6]  R.  1861,  p.  178  ;  R.  1866,  p.  146. 

(Xn.)  MAHAAE,  1852-88. 

This  small  island,  separated  by  four  miles  of  sea  from  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ceylon,  forms  a  link  in  the  connection  with  India  vid 
'*  Adam's  Bridge." 

At  a  visit  in  1851,  when  he  administered  confirmation  in  English 
.«nd  Portuguese,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  found  over  fifty  communi- 
cants— that  is,  aJmost  all  the  resident  adult  members  of  the  Church 
then  in  ihe  island.     Since  the  cession  of  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch  (1796) 
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no  Christian  minister  had  been  stationed  in  Manaar,  and  the  station 
was  now  only  visited  twice  a  year  by  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Arndt  firom 
Jaffna.  The  result,  as  the  community  represented  to  the  Bishop,  was 
that  '*  their  children  die  unbaptized,  their  dead  are  buried  without  the 
solemn  ordinances  which  they  crave  ;  and  some  are  tempted  to  join  a 
less  pure  faith."  With  the  aid  of  the  Society  and  the  Government, 
the  Bev.  B.  Edwards  was  stationed  at  Manaar  in  1852  [1].  His  work 
consisted  in  ministering  to  the  Christian  congregation  in  the  Fori 
Church,  in  organising  and  conducting  schools,  and  occasionally  en- 
deavouring to  convert  the  heathen  and  Mahommedans  in  what  was 
described  in  1855  as  "  not  ...  a  very  hopeful  field  of  labour  "  [2], 

Tieferences  (Manaar).— fl]  M.H.  No.  17,  p.  4  ;  R.  1852,  pp.  108-9 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  1»-1; 
Q  P.,  April  1855.  [2]  Q.P.,  April  1865 ;  R.  1856,  pp.  120-1 ;  R.  1857,  p.  109 ;  R.  1858, 
p.  113 ;  R.  1859,  pp.  117-18;  R.  1861,  p.  178;  R.  1862,  p.  178;  R.  1876,  p.  86. 

SOUTH  COAST, 

(Xin.)  MATUEA,  1841-92. 

This  was  the  second  station  occupied  by  the  Society  in  Ceylon,  the 
Bev.  E.  Moo  Y  A  ART  being  transferred  there  from  Colombo  **  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1841'*  [1].     The  district,  which  was  termed  "the 
stronghold  of  Buddhism  and  Demonism,"  comprised  98,921  Buddhists^ 
8,785  Mahommedans,  and  876  Christians.    For  the  Christians,  most  of 
whom  it  was  feared  had  "  from  long  neglect,  sunk  into  a  state  rf 
rehgious  indiflference,'*  services  were  opened  in  the  town  of  Matora, 
"  in  a  Dutch  church,"  and  at  the  out-stations  of  Tangalle,  Hamban- 
tolle,  and  Belligam  [2],     To  this  branch  of  work  the  Bev.  S.  D.  J. 
Ondaatjb  added   sernces  in   Singhalese   and   Portuguese,  but  such 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Buddhists,    whose  priests  numbered  SfJO 
[8],  that  up  to  1859  "very  little  effect  appears  to  have  been  pace- 
duced  upon  the  large  heathen  population"  [4].      When  in   1864  a 
church  was  consecrated  at  Matura  (it  had  been  erected  during  the 
previous  eight  years  to  supersede  the  Dutch  Presbyterian  building  in 
which  the  services  had  been  held),  the  Mission  was  said  to  have  "  very 
good  prospects  of  success"  [5]  ;  but  the  Beport  for  187G  showed  that 
the  work  among  the  heathen  had  been  hindered  by  the  Missionazj 
having  to  minister  to  the  English  [6].    In  the  latter  year  a  church 
was  consecrated  at  Tangalle,  where  since  18G4  good  work  had  befli 
done  by  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Edresinghe  as  resident  Missionary  [7]. 

Befercnces  (Matura).— [1]  Q.P.,  July  1843  j).  10,  and  see  p.  661  of  this  book.  [2]  QJP-» 
July  1848,  p.  11 ;  R.  1843,  pp.  45-6.  [3]  Q.P.,  July  1846,  pp.  11, 12;  R.  1847,  p.  H*; 
Q.P.,  January  1853  ;  R.  1860,  p.  156.  [4]  R.  1859,  p.  120.  [5]  R.  1856,  p.  121 ;  B.  18W, 
p.  109  ;  R.  1858,  p.  114 ;  R.  1859,  p.  120 ;  R,  1864,  p.  135.  [6J  R.  1876,  p.  85.  [7]  B.  iWt 
p.  135  ;  R.  1870,  p.  36. 


(XIV.)  BUOHA  VISTA,  GALLE  {west  of  Matura),  1860-92- 

In  1858  "  an  estate  of  about  eighteen  acres  of  land  **  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Galle,  "  with  extensive  and  substantial  buildings  erectrf 
upon  it,'*  was  bequeathed  by  a  Mrs.  Gibson  to  the  Bishop  of  Colombo 
and  others  in  trust  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Native  Female  Boariing 
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School "  to  which  she  had  devoted  all  her  care  and  resources  for 
thirty-five  years.  "No  ministerial  or  Missionary  work  "  having  been 
"  commenced  there  by  any  religious  body/*  the  "  unobstructed  field  " 
ofifered  "  a  most  inviting  field  of  labour  for  a  new  station,"  and  on  the 
representation  of  the  Bishop  that  without  the  Society's  help  "  all 
must  fall  to  the  ground,"  it  was  occupied  by  the  Society  in  1860  "  as 
a  purely  Singhalese  Missionary  work"  and  placed  under  the  Rev.  J. 
Bamforth.  In  the  meantime  the  school — which  had  once  contained 
over  100  boys  and  girls,  but  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  death  (at  the 
age  of  83)  had  dwindled  down  to  fifteen  children — had  been  revived  by 
the  Acting  Chaplain  at  Galle  (the  Rev.  R.  Phillips),  and  for  its  main- 
tenance the  continuance  of  Government  aid  (£90  a  year)  had  been 
secured,  in  addition  to  local  contributions  (£20  to  £30  a  year)  and 
the  produce  of  the  cocoanut  estate — estimated  at  from  £12  to  £30  a 
year  [1].  Lace-making  was  introduced  in  1863,  and  in  1865  (Mr. 
Bamforth  having  meanwhile  left  [2] )  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
whole  Mission  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Philip  Marks  (a  brother 
of  Dr.  Marks  of  Burma),  who  was  ordained  in  1866.  Under  his  and 
Mrs.  Marks'  superintendence  the  Mission  and  Orphanage  became 
thoroughly  efficient  [3]. 

In  1873  the  School  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind 
under  Government  inspection  [4],  and  the  Report  for  1876  stated  that 
**  from  one  point  of  view  "  the  Orphanage  is  "even  more  important 
than  St.  Thomas'  College  "  [see  p.  668],  as  it  aims  *'  at  training  not 
only  Christian  fathers,  but  also  Christian  wives  and  mothers."  In 
connection  with  the  Mission  there  were  now  branch  stations  at  Talpe^ 
Malalagama,  and  Ahangama,  with  flourishing  day  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  in  the  Sunday  Schools  separate  classes  were  held  for  Christian 
and  heathen  men  also  [5].  On  his  transfer  to  Trincomalee  in  1890 
(when  the  Rev.  F.  Mendis  took  charge  of  the  Mission  and  Miss 
Callander  of  the  Orphanage)  Mr.  Marks  thus  reviewed  the  past : — 

**  Where  twenty-three  years  ago  there  were  so  few  adult  Christians  that  there 
were  no  regular  services  in  the  Mission,  even  on  Sundays,  nor  any  need  of  them, 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  devout  worshippers  of  the  only  true  God,  numbering 
amongst  them  no  less  than  118  Communicants.  When  we  remember  that  quite 
as  many  more  converts  have  gone  out  from  here  to  various  parts  of  the  colony, 
or  to  other  countries,  or  have  been  taken  to  their  eternal  rest  through  faith  m 
Christ  Jesus — when  we  think  too,  of  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  where  formerly  there  was  little  except  what  was  attempted 
in  the  Orphanage,  with  its  then  small  number  of  inmates  and  imperfect  organi- 
sation, there  is  indeed  reason  to  praise  God.  .  .  .  Statistics  whether  of  nin& 
months  or  of  twenty-three  years,  can  show  but  little  of  the  far  reaching  blessings 
promoted  by  a  Mission  such  as  this  '*  [6]. 

Beferences  (Buona  Vista).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  24,  pp.  60O-1 ;  do.,  V.  25,  pp.  9-11. 18, 14, 
»-8,  24-6,  87,  42,  52,  56,  66,  69,  72;  R.  1859,  pp.  115-16;  R.  1860,  pp.  151-2 ;  R.  1861, 

gl76  ;  R.  1862,  pp.  171-2.  [2J  R.  1868,  pp.  99-100.  [3]  R.  1865,  p.  187 ;  R.  1878,  p.  84. 
]  R  1878,  p.  84.  [5]  R.  1876,  pp.  88-4 ;  M.F.  1877,  pp.  596-7 ;  R.  1877,  p.  81.  [6] 
.F.  1890,  p.  117;  R.  1890,  p.  58. 

EAST  COAST. 

(XV.)  TEIHCOMALEE,  1842-52,  &c. 

During  three  days'  stay  at  Trincomalee  while  on  his  way  to 
England  in  1880  the  Bev.  W.  Morton,  an  Indian  Missionary  of  the 
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Society  [see  p.  910],  officiated  on  the  Sunday  in  the  Garrison  Church 
and  baptized  the  child  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Mr.  George  [1]. 
The  extreme  point  of  Fort  Frederick  was  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  in  1846  as  being  "held  very  sacred  by  the  Hindas,  and 
offerings  of  flowers,  &c.  are  thrown  every  month  from  it  into  the  sea, 
with  much  solemnity  ;  nor  is  the  highest  point  of  the  precipitous  rock 
without  its  tale  of  Sapphic  interest  from  blighted  affection  "  [2] .  Mission 
work  in  connection  with  the  Society  was  organised  at  Trincomalee  in 
1842  or  1843  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  0.  Glennie  [3],  and  during  the 
next  six  years  an  annual  grant  of  £48  elicited  £72  per  annum  from 
Government  and  private  sources,  and  directly  led  to  the  appointment  of 
three  catechists  and  the  formation  of  a  Portuguese  and  a  Tamil  congre- 
gation at  Trincomalee  and  of  two  others  (English  and  Portuguese)  at 
Batticaloa,  and  to  the  baptism  of  30  heathen,  and  indirectly  led  to 
the  opening  and  maintenance  of  three  schools  among  the  Tamils  [4], 
Visiting  Trincomalee  in  1846,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  was  gratified 

<*  to  see  the  Choroh  in  the  position  it  ought  ever  to  oconpy  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  its  members :  education  doing  its 
work  well ;  tlie  people  constantly  and  faithfully  visited ;  the  ordinances  and 
services  of  the  Church  duly  and  fully  observed"  [5]. 

An  examination  of  the  Mission  Schools  by  the  Bishop  in  1850 
confirmed  his  opinion  of  such  agencies  as  being  "the  best  and  bj 
far  the  most  effective  means  of  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen"  [6]. 

Beferen^es  (Trincomalee).— [1]  C.D.C.  Report,  1830-1,  p.  11.  [2]  M.H.  No.  17.  p^ «. 
[3]  R.  1848,  p.  48 ;  Jo.,  V.  45,  p.  85.  [4]  R.  1848,_p.  117  ;  Q.P.,  January  184li»,_pp.  14-15. 
[6J  M.H.  No.  18,  p.  13.  [ej  R.  1850,  p.  78 ;  Q.P.,  October  1852,  p.  2 ;  M  Jl.  No.  «, 
pp.  55-7. 

(XVI.)  BATTICALOA  (south  of  Trhicomalee),  1846-92. 

Of  this,  the  first  place  in  Ceylon  visited  by  the  Dutch  (in  1602), 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo  reported  in  1846 : — 

"  It  is  inhabited  wholly  by  Tamuls,  whose  religion  is  Braliminical.  There  is* 
temple  in  almost  every  village,  although  many  of  them  are  mere  sheds.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  of  stone,  ornamented  with  mythological  figures  of  bnlla,  mon- 
sters, &o.  The  town  is  bailt  on  the  island  Poleantivoe  (Tamarind  Isle),  and  tbe 
fort  by  the  Datch,  as  the  date  over  the  gateway  marks,  in  1GB2.  This  is  oov 
almost  wholly  in  ruins,  having  no  more  than  a  single  residence  within  it. .  •  • 
That  which  w^as  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Dutch  church  is  now  a  misenblef 
dilapidated  ruin,  serving  as  a  stable.  I  saw  no  mark  of  its  ever  having  ^^ 
appropriated  as  a  church,  and  if  it  had,  it  would  not  now  be  desirable,  on  account 
of  its  distance  from  the  population  of  the  town,  and  the  unshaded  exposure  of  the 
road  to  the  sultry  heat  of  the  sun.  A  single  Mahometan  soldier  is  in  chug*  ^ 
the  fort. 

**  We  have  a  place  assigned  by  government  for  the  episcopal  service,  but  it  ^ 
under  the  charge  of  an  uninstructed  and  inefficient  catechist.  The  Bev.S-^* 
Olenie  visited  it  from  Trincomalie,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  mile(<  ** 
my  request,  to  prepare  the  few  candidates  for  confirmation ;  and  will  continos  ^ 
do  so  once  in  a  quarter  until  some  permanent  arrangement  is  oompleted:  ^^ 
present  must  not  continue  as  it  is.  The  Protestant  portion  of  the  commv'^^ 
are  almost  all  Wesley ans :  they  have  one  large  chapel,  and  one  resident  mitf^' 
ary.  The  Romanists  have  two  chapels,  and  a  single  priest  from  Gk>a.  There  ^ 
also  a  mosque  and  a  Brahminical  temple  "  [1]. 
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In  1842  the  Society  had  been  appealed  to  by  the  District  Collector 
to  assist  in  an  effort  originated  by  Governor  Mackenzie  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Veddahs.  Villages  were  formed 
in  1841  at  Nelavelly,  27  miles  from  Batticaloa,  and  at  Oomanne,  still 
farther  in  the  wild  forest.  Under  the  encouragement  given,  the 
Veddahs,  who  had  been  in  "  a  most  abject  and  miserable  condition," 
"  soon  cleared  the  ground,  built  houses,  farmed  gardens,  and  learned 
readily  the  use  of  agricultural  implements.**  Another  tribe,  observing 
their  increased  comfort,  built  a  village  at  Caravethy,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  was  assisted  in  setthng  at  Nadene. 

The  "  undoubted  aborigines  of  the  island  **  were  *'  now  for  the  first 
time  gathered  together,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  civiUzation.** 

The  Bishop  of  Madras,  whom  the  Society  consulted  in  1842,  could 
not  then  recommend  it  to  occupy  Batticaloa  as  a  Mission  Station,  and 
the  work  being  one  which  only  those  on  the  spot  could  undertake,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Wesleyans  was  sought  and  obtained  [2].  At  the 
time  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo's  visit  in  1846  a  native  Missionary, 
maintained  by  the  Government,  was  still  resident  among  the  Veddahs, 
two  of  whom  the  Bishop  interviewed,  but  the  schools  which  had  been 
opened,  had  been  abandoned  partly  from  want  of  teachers,  and  partly 
from  the  indifference  of  the  people  [3]. 

After  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Veddahs  in  their  homes  four 
years  later  the  Bishop  considered  that  the  Government  experiment 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Atherton  "  was  a  successful  one,  as  far  as  their 
settlement  in  villages,  the  formation  of  homes  and  famihes,  and  con- 
sequent social  improvement  is  concerned**;  "but  their  religious  in- 
struction** had  "  all  to  be  done.**  Indeed  their  "ReUgious  Instructor*' 
stated  that,  some  years  before,  about  50  had  been  "  baptized  by  the 
Wesleyans,  who  had  now  left  them  altogether.  They  had  no  school, 
and  very  httle  rehgion.  He  was  desirous  of  doing  more  to  instruct 
them,  but  did  not  know  how.**  He  had  been  a  Wesleyan  himself 
"  but  could  get  no  guidance  and  no  instruction.**  He  now  asked  the 
Bishop  to  receive  him  for  confirmation  ''  and  to  take  charge  of  those 
who  were  committed  to  him  by  the  Government.*'  This  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  Mission  at  Batticaloio.,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  regular  visitation  of  all  the  Veddah  villages — now  seven 
in  number — ranging  along  about  40  miles  of  coast  [4]. 

In  Batticsdoa  itself  attempts  had  been  made  to  prejudice  the  people 
(generally)  against  the  Church  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  but  the 
Bishop's  visit  in  1846  strengthened  many  in  their  attachment,  forty 
persons  were  confirmed,  and  a  site  was  selected  for  a  church  in  place 
of  the  unconsecrated  chapel  in  use,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
to  make  way  for  improvements.  Owing  to  the  recent  discontinuance 
of  the  Government  schools  in  the  district  the  Society's  two  schools 
\rere  now  the  only  ones  among  a  population  of  60,000.  Of  thesci 
tiiat  opened  gratuitously  by  Mrs.  Hannah,  the  wife  of  the  Catechist, 
and  taught  by  herself  (a  native),  was  "one  of  the  best  girls'  schools  in 
Colombo  "  [5]. 

In  1866-6  the  Rev.  S.  Nicholas  (a  Singhalese)  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Haknah  (a  Tamil)  were  appointed  to  Batticaloa ;  services  were  held 
l>y  them  in  Tamil  and  English  at  three  branch  stations  [6],  but  up  to 
1868  "  with  scarcely  any  result "  [7]. 
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Some  of  the  heathen,  while  admitting  the  truth  of  the  Missioiiar7*8 
remonstrances, spoke  of  themselves  as  '^  wild  insects"  and  as  worshipping 
as  their  fathers  had  done;  and  on  one  occasion  when  their  paddy 
crop  was  dying  for  want  of  rain  and  their  prayers  had  heen  tinheeded, 
they  were  found  to  have  removed  their  god  into  the  midst  of  their 
field  **  in  order,  that  feeling  the  heat,  he  might  bring  a  shower  of  rain 
for  his  relief  "[8]. 

In  1876,  when  the  Government  agency  was  removed  to  Batticaloa 
from  Trincomalee,  the  pastoral  work  among  the  English  was  hindering 
evangelistic  efforts  among  the  heathen,  but  the  Eev.  D.  Sobiakdeb 
had  effected  some  good  among  a  remote  village  of  toddy  drawers  who 
had  given  £40  towards  building  a  church  [9].  Mr.  Somander  had  long 
been  anxious  to  open  work  among  the  Yeddahs  [10],  and,  although  the 
records  are  silent  on  the  subject,  these  people  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  neglected,  as  in  connection  with  the  out-station  d 
Petthale  the  Rev.  A.  Vethecan  in  1889  referred  to  a  Yeddah  congre- 
gation, and  speaking  of  the  race  he  said: — 

"  The  thought  of  more  Gods  than  one  trae  God  has  not  once  entered  into  a 
Vedda's  head;  the  Vedda  neither  makes  an  image,  nor  bows  down  to  it,  nor 
worships  it ;  the  Vedda  does  not,  without  due  regard,  take  the  name  of  God  into 
his  mouth,  nor  does  he  abuse  the  name  of  the  deity  with  rash  oaths ;  be  honoon 
his  father  and  mother  and  others  like  them ;  the  Vedda  does  not  malign  his 
neighbour,  nor  is  he  angry  with  him ;  he  does  not  quarrel  with  him,  nor  leek 
revenge  upon  every  light  injury;  adultery  and  fornication  are  unknown  to  him ; 
stealing  is  very  rare  among  the  Veddas ;  as  a  rule,  the  Vedda  speaks  always  the 
truth  "  [11]. 

lieferenees  (Batticaloa).— [1]  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  17, 18.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  45,  p.  29;  B.  IS4S, 
p.  48 ;  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  28-8.  [3]  M.H.  No.  18,  pp.  28,  25.  [4]  M.H.  No.  24,  Part  IIL, 
pp.  2»-80,  41-6,  58-4.  [6]  M.H.  No.  24,  Part  IIX.,  pp.  28-81,  84,  87-8.  [6]  R.  im, 
p.  121 ;  R.  1860,  p.  154  ;  R.  1862,  p.  174.  [7]  R.  1868-4,  p.  120.  [8J  R.  1872,  p.  81.  [9] 
R.  1876,  p.  86.     [10]  R.  1864,  p.  136.     [11]  M.F.  1889,  p.  154. 

INTERIOR. 

(XVII.)  HEWEEA  ELLIA,  or  BTXTWARA  ELYA,  1842-70, 

Little  is  recorded  of  this  station  during  the  time  of  the  first  Mis- 
sionary, the  Eev.  H.  H.  Von  Dadelszen.  In  1848  (the  year  after  te 
appointment),  when  he  had  a  small  English  congregation,  his  retam  to 
India  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  scope  for  a  man  of  his  powers,  the  place  itself 
offering  "  no  field  for  Missionary  labour  among  the  natives,**  thoughitt 
the  season  it  was  visited  by  *'  the  first  people  '*  of  the  island,  it  being 
the  sanatorium  of  Ceylon  [1].  Mr.  Von  Dadelszen,  however,  remain*^ 
until  1847  [2].  His  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  removed  to 
Colombo  after  a  stay  of  fifteen  months.  Under  the  Rev.  J.  Wkb,  wto 
took  charge  in  1849  [3],  the  work  of  the  Mission  was  **  one  of  continow 
progress,"  and  of  the  Church  opened  in  1850  and  consecrated  in  1W» 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo  wrote  in  the  latter  year,  the  building  o<'^ 
forms 

"  not  only  the  brightest  ecclesiastical  ornament  of  the  diocese,  but  an  abiding  wittf^ 
I  trust,  of  Christian  truth  and  oar  Church's  vitality  in  Uie  very  centre  uiod  obv>* 
very  summit  of  this  heathen  land.  As  Buddhism  has  ita  shrine  (a  mere  shed)  flj* 
the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  7,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  CfariBiiani^  his  ^ 
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its  nobler  sanctaary  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Nuwara  Elya,  direct  from  which  rises 
Pedro-Taragalla,  the  apex  of  Ceylon,  to  the  height  of  above  8,200  feet '   [4J. 

The  station  had  now  become  a  permanent  assistant  chaplaincy  [5]. 
In  1866  an  Industrial  School  was  established  by  the  Bev.  E. 
MooTAART,  and  an  ex-Buddhist  priest  became  a  pupil,  but  after  three 
years*  successful  management  it  was  discontinued,  the  population  being 
found  insufficient  for  its  maintenance  [6].  In  other  respects  the  work 
among  the  Singhalese  had  been  growing  [7],  and  to  the  Bev.  B. 
Phillips,  who  took  charge  in  1859,  it  was  a  great  relief  after  living 
in  many  parts  of  the  island  to  come  to  Newera  Ellia  and  *'  behold  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  native  village  almost  entirely  Christian,  free  from 
all  the  usual  signs  of  idolatry.*'  At  the  same  time  he  reported  that 
*^  a  great  and  salutary  change  "  had  been  made  in  the  Kandyan  marriage 
laws  "  at  the  request  of  the  natives  themselves  "  [8]. 

The  Mission,  which  embraced  work  at  Batnapoora  (an  ancient 
Singhalese  city),  Saffragam,  and  Badulla  [see  p.  680]  [9],  appears  to 
have  ceased  to  receive  aid  from  the  Society  in  1870  [10]. 

Beferences  (Newera  Ellia).— [1]  R.  1848,  pp.  44-5 ;  M.R.  1864,  p.  276.  [2]  R.  1847, 
p.  97.  [3]  R.  1848,  p.  115 ;  R.  1849,  p.  141.  [4]  M.H.  No.  24,  pp.  80-1 ;  R.  1852, 
pp.  109-10.  [6]  R.  1852,  p.  110.  [6]  R.  1856,  p.  121 ;  R.  1857,  p.  109 ;  R.  1858,  p.  114  ; 
R.  1869,  p.  120.  [7]  R.  1856,  p.  121 ;  R.  1858,  p.  114.  [8]  R.  1859,  p.  120.  [9]  R.  1858, 
p.  114  ;  R.  1869,  pp.  118-19.  [10]  R.  1862,  p.  174,  and  the  Annual  Reports  subsequent 
to  1870. 

(XVm.)  KAHDY  {mrth  of  Newera  Ellia),  1849-69. 

In  urging  the  Society  to  establish  a  Mission  at  Kandy  in  1848  the 
Bishop  of  Madras  said : — 

"  If  this  ground— a  most  promising  field  of  Missionary  labour— be  not  occupied 
immediately^  it  will  be  lost  to  the  Church  of  England  for  ever,  Kandy  is  the 
capital  and  centre  of  the  cofifee-plantations  of  Ceylon ;  numerous  Europeans  and 
East  Indians  must  ere  long  be  employed  as  superintendents  of  those  estates,  and 
many  are  so  employed  already  ;  and  at  the  least  there  are  thirty  thousand  natives 
of  India,  imported  as  labourers  from  the  continent,  without  anyone  who  cares 
whether  they  have  a  soul  or  not.    They  have  thews  and  sinews  and  that  is  enough." 

At  that  time  there  was  a  Colonial  Chaplain  in  Eandy  and  ''a 
Tery  valuable  Mission"  of  the  C.M.S.,  whose  operations  however 
were  **  strictly  limited  to  the  town  "  [1].  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
•dhaplain  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Rev.  H.  Von  Dadelszen 
of  Newera  Ellia  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  the  Bishop  of 
<3olombo  wrote  to  the  S.P.G.  (February  9,  1847)  :— 

"  You  may  point  to  this  as  one  example  of  a  faithful  Missionary  of  your  own 
being  selected  purposely  to  counteract  the  sophistries  and  seductions  of  Bome. 
The  result  has  fully  confirmed  my  selection.  Confidence  succeeded  to  distrust 
4aid  unreserved  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  many  "  [2]. 

In  1849  the  Society  undertook  the  pastoral  care  of  an  Indo-Portu- 

£ese  congregation  at  Kandy,  the  Missionary  (the  Rev.  E.  Labrooy) 
ving  also  the  charge  of  Kornegalle  and  Kaigalle  [see  p.  681]  [3] .  After 
ten  years'  labour  Mr.  Labrooy  could  not  report  very  encouragingly 
tof  his  Kandy  flock  [4],  but  under  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Gomes  in  1864 
4beir  numbers  greatly  increased  [6]. 

Beferences  (KMidy).Hl]  R.  1848,  pp.  4»-4.  [2]  R.  1847,  pp.  96-8 ;  Jo.,  V.  46, 
pp.  801-2.  [8]  R.  1849,  p.  189 ;  M.H.  No.  24,  p.  16  ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  16,  17.  [4]  R.  1866 
1^'iaS;  B.  1869,  p.  118.  [5]  R.  1864,  p.  186;  R.  1869,  p.  118. 
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(XIX.)  MAHAEA  {west  of  Newera  Ellia),  1847-8. 

In  1847  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  reported  that  **  a  real  movement 
for  good  "  was  at  work  among  the  Singhalese,  who  were  **  offering  ia 
different  districts  to  give  ground  "  and  "  labour  and  materials  for 
churches  and  schools,"  if  he  would  supply  clergymen  and  teachers. 
As  instances,  the  native  headman  of  the  Mahara  district,  a  Christian^ 
proposed,  in  return  for  a  clergyman  for  a  population  of  20,000,  to  build 
either  one  large  church  or  four  small  ones  (at  PaUiagoddey  Mahara» 
Himbulgodde,  Alutgamma),  "and  to  go  with  his  femily  into  the 
district  for  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  to  throw  all  the 
weight  of  his  injQuence  in  support  of  the  clergyman,"  for  whom  also  a 
house  would  be  built.  Already  at  one  place  he  had  called  the  people 
around  him  and  claimed  "  their  own  efforts  for  their  own  good."  •*  At 
once  there  were  fifty  volunteers  to  dig  the  foundation  and  thirty  more 
to  proffer  labour."  A  native  Registrar  in  the  same  district  was  "  about 
to  build  an  entire  church  "  at  Farawella ;  and  at  Calamy  a  son  (aided 
by  his  father)  had  undertaken  to  repair  a  church  built  by  his  brother 
at  a  cost  of  £300.  Against  such  overtures  as  these  it  was  not  possible 
"  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  a  closed  hand  and  heart,"  and  the  district  was 
entrusted  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thurstan.  In  the  next  year  the  Mission 
embraced  70  villages,  "  clustering  in  a  population  of  about  87,000  souls» 
one  third  of  whom  "  professed  "  a  nominal  Christianity,  having  been 
baptized  many  years  ago,  but  long  since  neglected."  Already  nine 
schools  had  been  opened,  and  services  were  being  held  at  twelve 
different  places  in  temporary  buildings  erected  by  the  natives.  Thft 
Society's  aid  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  at  Mahara  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  required  after  1848. 

References  (Mahara).— R.  1847,  pp.  98-9 ;   I  MSS.,  V.  24,  pp.  81,  8»-5 ;   R.  18i«, 
pp.  16, 116-16. 


(XX.)  BADULLA,  1848-92. 

At  this  place,  which  was  being  visited  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Thurstan  of  Mahara  (40  miles  westward)  [1],  arrangements  wero 
made  in  1860  for  building  a  church  in  memory  of  Major  Rogers, » 
Government  Agent  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  [2] ;  and  in  1854 
a  regular  Mission  was  organised  under  the  superintendence  of  the  BeT. 
E.  MooYAART  of  Newera  Ellia  [3].  An  Industrial  School  was  begun 
in  1856  [4] ;  in  1867  the  resident  native  Catechist,  Mr.  A.  Rathka» 
was  ordained,  and  in  the  next  year  the  church  was  consecrated  and  • 
confirmation  held.  The  Church  members  now  numbered  72,  mow 
than  half  being  Europeans  [6].  As  the  centre  of  the  Onvah  district,  in 
which  (with  a  population  of  84,000)  there  was  no  other  resident 
clergyman  of  any  denomination,  Badulla  offered  a  wide  field  for  * 
Mission  [6].  In  1864  it  was  described  as  the  least  satisfactory  of  ^ 
Missions  [7] ;  but  eight  years  later,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Oomes  being  then 
in  charge,  it  had  become  **avery  successful  one '* — there  being  *** 
large  number  of  native  Christians,  whose  piety  and  zeal  might  pat  ^ 
the  blush  those  who  have  better  opportunities  "  [8]. 

Owing  however  to  the  claims  of  the  English  residents  the  MisaioDi^ 
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here,  as  elsewhere  in  Ceylon,  was  unable  to  devote  as  much  time  as 
he  desired  to  the  native  Christians  and  heathen  [9]. 

Beferences  (Badulla).— [1]  R.  1848,  p.  116.  [2]  M.H.  No.  24,  pp.  2-11.  [3]  R.  1854, 
pp.  100-1 ;  R.  1857,  p.  109.  [4]  R.  1866,  p.  121.  [6J  R.  1857,  p.  109 ;  R.  1868,  pp.  11»-14. 
[6]  R  1862,  pp.  172-3.  [7]  R.  1864,  p.  186:  see  alao  R.  1860,  p.  154.  [8J  R.  1872,, 
pp.  80-1.  [9J  R,  1876,  pp.  86-6. 

(XXI.)  MATELLE  (north  of  Kandy),  1864-92. 

This  place,  and  Komegalle  and  Eaigalle  [see  p.  679],  were  described 
by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  in  1848  as 

"  ont-stations  of  the  GoTemment,  with  resident  European  magistrates,  and  agents, 
and  many  Burghers  of  mixed  descent,  attached  to  the  courts  and  offices  of  Agency^ 
for  each  district,  who,  with  their  families,  are  most  of  them  members  of  our  com- 
munion, but  wholly  unvisited  now  by  any  Clergyman,  except  myself  in  these 
periodiciEd  wanderings.  At  each  place  *'  (the  Bishop  said)  *'  I  was  welcomed  very 
cordially  by  the  respective  representatives  of  Government,  who  placed  their  court* 
houses,  &Q,y  at  my  disposal  in  every  case,  for  Divine  Service,  and  furnished  them 
as  decently  and  fitly  for  the  occasion  as  circumstances  would  allow  '*  [1]. 

Matters  appear  to  have  continued  thus  until  1857,  when  sucb 
local  support  was  elicited  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  and  the 
building  of  a  church  at  Matelle  that  the  Society's  bounty,  **  the  moving 
spring,  which  set  the  whole  at  work,"  was  not  then  needed  at  all  [2]. 

In  1864  however  a  catechist  [3],  and  in  1869  a  native  clergyman^ 
the  Bev.  W.  £[erat,  were  stationed  at  Matelle  by  the  Society  [4]. 

Beferencei  (Matelle).— [1]  R.  1848,  p.  116.  [2]  R.  1857,  pp.  107-8 ;  R.  1858,  p.  Ill, 
[3]  R.  1864,  p.  186.    [4]  R.  1869,  p.  119. 


Statistics. — In  Ceylon,  where  (1840-92)  the  Society  has  assisted  in  supporting  62 
MiBsionaries  (27  Natiyes)  and  planting  40  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  919-20)^ 
there  are  now  in  connection  with  its  MisBionB  4,229  Christians,  1,268  Commanicants,  174 
Catechmnens,  86  Villages,  88  Schools,  and  5,846  Scholars,  under  the  care  of  12  Clergy- 
men (8  Natives),  200  Lay  Agents,  and  a  Bishop  [p.  767].    [See  alao  the  Table,  p.  732.1 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

BOENEO  AND   THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Pabt  I.— BORNEO. 

The  island  of  Borneo,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  was  visited  by  Europeans 
in  1822,  1508,  and  1520,  but  the  first  European  settlement  on  it  was  formed  by  the  Dutdi 
3.i  Laudok  and  Sudakana  in  1608.    This  was  soon  discontinued,  and  an  English  one 
established  in  1609  was  abandoned  in  1628.    The  Dutch  factories  were  reyired  in  1747 
And  1776,  and  though  these  were  relinquished  in  1790,  the  Dutch  have  m^nsf  ed  to  secure 
permanent  possession  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  island.    Under  the  East  In£a  Coxsupanj 
a  British  settlement  was  founded  in  1762  at  the  island  of  Balembangan,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu ;  but  owing  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  it  was  removed  in 
1775  to  the  island  of  Labuan,  a  small  factory  being  at  the  same  time  planted  at  BmneL 
Failing  to  re-estabUsh  their  first  settlement  the  Company  gave  up  their  connectioa 
with  Northern  Borneo  in  1808.    Between  1888-41  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  James)  Brooke 
•established  the  independent  State  of  Sarawak,  which  is  under  the  exclusive  influence  of 
Oreat  Britain;    and  Labuan  Island  was  made  a  British  colony  in  1846.     {Area  of 
Sarawak,  about  41,000  square  miles;  population^  about  800,000.)    Extensive  con- 
cessions in  North  Borneo  were  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  by  some  Americans 
in  1865,  but  not  utilised,  and  finally  in  1877-8  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu  ceded  the 
same  district  to  Mr.  A.  Dent,  who  transferred  it  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 
Further  cessions  have  since  been  obtained,  and  in  1888  the  British  Government  assumed 
A  formal  protectorate  over  the  territory,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Borneo  from  the  Sipitong  River  on  the  west  to  the  Sibuco  River  on  the 
«ast  coast,  with  all  the  islands  within  a  distance  of  three  leagues.    {Area  of  British, 
North  Borneo,  80,709    square  miles;  populationt   estimated  at  from   150,000  to 
200,000,  mainly  Malays,  Bajows,  Dasuns,  Sulees,  Dyaks,  and  Chinese.)     Area  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  about  280,000  square  miles.    Estimated  peculation,  1,846,000, 
consisting  mostly  of  Dyaks  (aborigines),  Malays,  and  Chinese  or  Dyak-Chinese.    The 
principal  languages  spoken  are  (1)  Malay,  (2)  Sea  Dyak,  (8)  Land  Dyak,  (4)  Milanow, 
and  (5)  Chinese.  Each  of  the  three  Dyak  languages  (2-4)  have  many  varieties  of  dialects. 
The  Sea  Dyak  race  retain  the  hereditary  energy  of  predatory  habits.    The  Land 
Dyaks  are  a  milder  race,  who,  although  they  have  proved  themselves  very  capable  of 
learning,  are  below  the  Sea  Dyaks  in  civilisation  and  impressibility. 

The  Dyaks  live  in  long  houses  erected  on  posts  from  12  to  15  feet  above  the  ground, 
And  containing  from  two  to  fifty  families  under  the  headship  of  one  man.  The  private 
rooms  of  each  family  open  on  to  a  common  verandah,  where  the  men  carry  on  varioas 
•occupations — making  nets,  baskets,  boats,  drc,  and  the  women  pound  the  paddy,  and  the 
stranger  comes  and  goes. 

Although  the  Dyaks  have  a  vague  belief  in  God  (whom  they  call  Tuppa,  Jeroang,  oj 
Dewatah),  practically  their  ancient  religion  consists  of  a  firm  belief  in  innumerable  ana 
mostly  hostile  spirits,  to  whom  sickness  and  misfortune  are  ascribed,  and  to  avert  whose 
wrath  offerings  and  prayers  are  to  be  made.  They  have  also  endless  superstitions  about 
charms  and  magic.  Thus  they  will  not  sow  their  paddy  until  the  voice  of  a  certain  biij 
is  heard  in  the  woods ;  and  when  on  an  expedition  if  one  of  the  omen  birds  sings  behiod 
them  they  return,  convinced  that  misfortune  will  overtake  them  if  they  proceed. 

From  the  fear  of  evil  spirits  or  devils  arose  the  Dyak  custom  of  head-taking.    If* 
man  lost  his  wife  or  child,  he  put  on  mourning  and  set  out  to  take  as  many  human  het^ 
as  he  considered  an  equivalent  for  his  misfortune — thus  hoping  to  propitiate  the  etj^ 
spirit  of  health.    Before  sowing  the  seed  in  his  farm  he  sought  more  heads,  ^^^^^ 
he  brought  home  fastened  about  his  neck,  to  rejoice  over  when  the  harvest  was  reape»* 
The  custom  thus  derived  so  spread  that  a  heeul-taker  became  regarded  in  the  light  o(,^ 
successful  warrior;  and  the  ghastly  present  of  a  human  head  became  the  favoort^^ 
love-token  which  a  young  man  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  girl  whom  he  desired  to  ma 
The  women  incited  the  men  to  this  horrible  practice,  and  it  mattered  not  whether 
head  was  that  of  a  man,  woman,  enemy  or  stranger — ^a  head  they  would  have  for 
wedding  present. 

Sixty  years  ago  Englishmen  knew  little  about  Borneo,  except  that  it  was  a  laige 
fertile  island,  and  that  its  coasts  were  inhabited  by  a  set  of  daring  and  cruel  pirates,  wl 
infested  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  island,  and  robbed  and  murdered  " 
crews  of  very  many  vessels  every  year. 

In  1880  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  James  Brooke,  formerly  a  naval  eadet, 
while  travelling  in  search  of  health  and  amusement  was  moved  to  devote  himself  to  ^^J^ 
lion  of  the  A-giating  piracy  and  slavery,  and  to  the  amelioratioii  of  theoooditaQB  ol^ 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  After  eight  years'  preparation  and  inqairy  he  sailed 
from  England  in  the  Boyalist^  which  was  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  and  manned  by 
a  crew  who  had  been  under  training  nearly  three  years.  Landing  almost  a  stranger  at 
Kuching  on  August  15, 1888,  his  influence  rose  and  prospered  until  he  was  besought 
by  the  native  rulers  to  take  upon  himself  the  govemment  of  the  region  where  the 
beneficial  effects  of  his  interference  first  manifested  themselves,  and  on  August  1, 1842,  he 
became  Rajah  of  the  Province  of  Sarawak.  Each  year  of  his  rule  was  marked  by  new 
services  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  robbery  and  murder  were  suppressed,  and  the  natives 
were  taught  and  encouraged  to  gain  a  honest  livehhood  by  trade  or  farming. 

The  Society's  operations  in  Borneo  began  at  Sarawat  in  1848  and 
were  extended  to  North  Borneo  in  1888. 

(L)  PEOVINCE  OF  SARAWAK,  1846-92. 

Having  (as  above  described)  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  Bajah  Brooke  appealed  to  the  Church  at  large  to  assist 
him  in  establishing  a  Mission. 

Neither  the  S.P.G.  nor  the  C.M.S.  being  able  to  undertake  the 
work,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Eev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
organised  on  May  2,  1846,  a  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
then  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  to  form  a  Church  Mission  institution  which 
should  collect  and  administer  funds  for  sending  out  and  supporting  a 
Mission  to  Sarawak  under  Mr.  Brooke's  protection,  with  a  view  to  the 
eventual  extension  of  Christianity  "  throughout  the  island  of  Borneo 
and  the  adjacent  countries  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  and  Malay 
races."  The  list  of  contributions  was  headed  by  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  the  S.P.G.  subscribed  £50  per  annum  [1]. 

In  June  1847  the  Rev.  F.  T.  McDougall,  M.A.  (of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons),  was  appointed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Mission.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  and  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  were  chosen  as  his  fellow-labourers.  But  before 
the  time  for  their  departure  Mr.  Montgomery  died  of  fever,  caught  in 
visiting  his  parishioners  at  Upper  Gomal.  The  two  remaining 
Missionaries,  with  their  wives  and  children,  sailed  from  London  for 
Singapore  in  November  1847,  and  after  an  eventful  and  trying  voyage 
reached  Singapore  May  28,  1848,  and  landed  at  Sarawak  (or  Kuching*) 
on  June  80,  1848  [3]. 

They  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Enghsh  residents  in  the 
Bajah's  service,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  court-house  was  assigned  as 
their  abode  until  a  Mission-house  could  be  built.  A  school  and 
dispensary  were  fitted  up  at  once  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  and, 
being  much  resorted  to,  brought  the  Missionaries  into  contact  with 
the  people,  and  enabled  them  to  gain  their  confidence.  On  Advent 
Sunday  1848  five  orphans  of  Malay  and  Dyak  mothers  were  baptized. 
Mr.  Wright  resigned  his  post  in  January  1849,  and  Mr.  McDougall 
worked  on  alone  until  1851,  when,  the  Mission-house  being  built  and 
inhabited  and  the  churchf  completed,  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta 
came  to  consecrate  it,  and  brought  with  him  from  Bishop's  College, 

*  ^  Kuching,"  in  Malay,  means  a  cat. 

t  St.  Thomas'  Church.  The  foundation  was  laid  on  August  28, 1848,  and  the  build* 
ing  was  erected  by  Chinese  carpenters,  from  drawings  and  models  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McDougall.  The  baptismal  font  was  a  large  white  shell,  large  enough  to  hold  an 
infant  [4a]. 
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Calcutta,  Mr.  C.  Fox  to  take  charge  of  the  native  school.  Mr.  W.  W. 
NiCHOiiLS,  following  in  the  same  year,  remained  but  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Bishop's  College.  From  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  church  (January  22,  1851)  daily  services  in  English  and  Malaj 
or  Chinese  became  the  rule  [4]. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  Mr.  McDougall's  residence  at 
Sarawak,  besides  the  work  of  his  own  immediate  station  at  Euching* 
(which  was  the  residence  of  the  Bajah,  the  Malay  chiefs,  and  the 
trading  population,  both  Chinese  and  Malay),  he  had  to  pioneer  the 
way  among  the  Dyak  tribes  for  settling  Missionaries  among  them  when 
they  should  be  sent  [5],  so  that  when  in  1851  the  Eev.  W.  Chambebs 
arrived  from  England,  and  in  1852  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes,  a  Singhalese, 
from  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Horsburqh  from 
China,  openings  were  made  and  work  was  ready  for  them  to  begin 
upon.     Up  to  June  1852  there  had  been  about  50  baptisms  [6]. 

Mr.  Chambers  went  to  the  Sea  Dyaks  on  the  Batang-Lupar 
and  its  branches,  and  Mr.  Gomes  to  the  Sea  Dyaks  on  the  Lundo 
river ;  Mr.  Horsburgh  was  unable  to  stand  the  climate  more  than  three 
years  [7]. 

The  increase  of  the  Mission  staff  and  other  additional  expenses 
having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Borneo  Church  Missimi  Fundf 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  unless  the  S.P.G. 
had  undertaken  the  whole  charge  and  expense  of  the  Mission  from 
January  1853  [8]. 

An  endeavour  was  now  made  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  Borneo  by  consecrating  Mr.  McDougall,  then  in  England, 
as  Missionary  Bishop,  the  Society  having  in  1852  set  apart  £5,00Q 
towards  an  Episcopal  endowment.*  Temporary  difficulties,  however, 
prevented  this  step  being  taken ;  but  in  1855  he  was  designated  Bishop 
of  the  colony  of  Labuan,  and  returning  to  Borneo  he  remained  there  until 
three  Bishops  could  be  assembled  at  Calcutta  for  the  first  consecration 
of  \an  English  Colonial]  Bishop  out  of  England^  which  took  place  on  St. 
Luke's  Day,  October  18,  1855.  The  Bishop  on  his  return  to  Sarawak 
found  that  Sir  J.  Brooke  objected  to  his  exercising  his  functions  there 
as  Bishop  of  Labuan,  and  therefore  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Sarawak, 
enabling  him  as  such  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  and  superintend  the 
Church's  work  in  the  Rajah's  dominions  [9]. 

In  1855  the  Rev.  J.  Grayling,  from  England,  and  Messrs.  Eocb 
and  Cameron,  students  from  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  were  added  to 
the  Mission  staff.  Mr.  Grayling,  after  a  short  trial,  was  unable  ta 
bear  the  climate,  and  Mr.  Cameron,  finding  the  work  not  suited  to  him, 
left  also  [10]. 

Mr.  Gomes  was  ordained  priest,  and  Mr.  Koch  deacon,  in  1856, 
and  while  Mr.  Chambers  at  Banting  and  Mr.  Gomes  at  Lundu  were 
slowly  and  steadily  making  their  way  among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  having 
each  gathered  together  a  band  of  converts  and  built  small  churches 
at  either  place,  fresh  openings  were  occurring  elsewhere.  The  Mission 
schools  at  Kuching  were  prospering,  the  Church  services  well  attended* 
and  the  work  of  conversion  among  the  Chinese  promising  to  be 
remarkable,  especially  among  the  gold  mines  at  Baun  or  BoW|  where 
the  Bishop  had  established  a  Mission  [11]. 

*  A  farther  grant  of  £2,000  was  made  in  18S3  [Oa]. 
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Just  then,  in  the  beginning  of  1857,  when  all  seemed  so  fall  of 
hope,  the  rebellion  of  the  Chinese  against  Sir  James  Brooke's 
government  checked  the  work,  and  threw  everything  into  confusion. 
Attacking  the  town  of  Kuching  on  the  night  of  February  18,  they 
sought  to  kill  the  Bajah  and  his  European  officers,  some  of  whom 
were  slain,  and  others  miraculously  escaped,  and  the  place  was  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  Bishop  and  his  family,  with  those  who  had 
sought  safety  in  the  Mission-house,  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Europeans,  and  some  of  the  Christian  Chinese  and  their  families,  took 
refuge  at  Linga  in  the  Government  fort,  near  which  Mr.  Chambers 
was  stationed,  and  where  he  and  his  Balow  Dyaks  did  their  best  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  refugees.  While  there  Mrs.  McDougall 
and  her  daughter  attended  a  native  feast  by  invitation,  but  retreated 
in  horror  on  finding  served  up  at  it  *'  three  human  heads  ...  on  a 
large  dish,  freshly  killed,  and  slightly  smoked,  with  food  and  sirih  leaves 
in  their  mouths.**  "  The  Dyaks  had  killed  our  enemies  and  were  only 
following  their  own  customs  by  rejoicing  over  their  dead  victims." 
After  a  month  the  whole  party  returned  to  Sarawak  to  find  their 
homes  ransacked  of  all  their  goods.  This  was  a  great  check  to  the 
work  of  the  Mission,  for  most  of  the  Chinese,  good  and  bad,  were  killed 
or  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Malays  and  Dyaks,  and  the  old 
head-taking  spirit  had  been  rekindled,  so  that  it  was  long  before  the 
Dyaks  again  settled  down  to  be  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Missionaries  amongst  them  [12]. 

While  the  country  was  in  this  state  of  constant  alarm  Messrs. 
Hackett,  Chalmers,  and  Glover  arrived  from  St.  Augustine's  College. 
They  were  ordained  deacons  on  Trinity  Sunday  1858,  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
was  appointed  to  open  a  Mission  among  the  Land  Dyaks  [13]. 

In  June  1859  the  permanent  iron-wood  church  which  had  long 
been  building  at  Banting  was  consecrated,  and  a  confirmation  held 
there.  Soon  after  this,  when  the  Bishop  had  gone  to  Lundu  to  visit 
the  Mission  and  confirm,  he  was  warned  of  a  Mahometan  plot,  which 
had  been  long  in  preparation  amongst  the  Malays,  to  kill  all  the 
Europeans,  root  out  Christianity,  and  proclaim  the  rule  of  Islam.  It 
80on  after  discovered  itself  by  breaking  out  prematurely  at  Kennoit,  an 
out-station  on  the  Rejang  River,  where  two  Europeans,  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Steele  (formerly  Mission  agents^,  fell  victims;  but  owing  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Dyaks  to  their  Cnristian  friends  and  Missionaries 
the  plotters  were  discovered  and  punished,  and  further  mischief  was 
prevented  [14]. 

The  country,  however,  was  long  after  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and 
unfavourable  to  Missionary  work ;  by  constant  outbreaks  of  piracy  at 
sea,  and  fighting  and  head-taking  on  shore,  the  people's  minds  were  so 
occupied  with  war  that  they  had  no  heart  to  listen  to  the  things  that 
belong  to  their  peace. 

The  Missionaries  remained  quietly  at  their  posts,  keeping  their 
small  flocks  together,  studying  the  language,  making  translations  for 
the  use  of  their  converts,  and  acquiring  influence  over  the  heathen  by 
relieving  their  wants,  attending  to  them  in  sickness,  settling  their 
disputes,  and  the  Hke. 

Mr.  Chambers*  industry  and  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  acquire 
and  reduce  the  difficult  Land  Dyak  language  to  writing,  and  in&tTvxs^V 
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many  of  the  Quop  people  who  offered  themselves  as  catechumens.  In 
December  1859  the  Bishop  visited  England.  Daring  his  absence  the 
three  new  Missionaries,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  climate,  resigned ; 
but  in  18G1  Messrs.  Crossland  and  Mesney,  from  St.  Augustine's 
College,  and  Messrs.  Abe,  Zehnder,  and  Richardson  were  sent  out  from 
England  [15]. 

In  May  18G2  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  Sarawak  Govern- 
ment steamer  and  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  The  Bishop  of 
Labuan,  who  was  accompanying  the  acting  Governor,  Captain  Brooke, 
took  part  in  the  conflict  and  sent  an  account  in  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  Times  of  July  16.  In  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  Society  asked  his  Grace  "  to  address 
to  the  Bishop  .  .  .  such  a  letter  as  he  in  his  wisdom"  should  "  see 
fit,"  and  added  that  apart  from  this  case  it  repeated  its  principle  and 
deprecated  ifcs  Missionaries  ever  wiUingly  engaging  in  any  of  those 
conflicts  which  may  surround  them  in  their  distant  fields  of  labour  [16]. 

When  on  May  23, 1864,  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  met  together  as  a 
Diocesan  Synod  for  the  first  time,  they  desired  that  their  "first 
Besolution  should  be  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  .  .  .  Society  " 
to  whom  **  the  existence  of  the  Church  "  in  Borneo  was,  under  God, 
owing  and  under  whose  fostering  care  "  the  foundations  of  a  great  and 
permanent  work  "  had  **  been  laid  *'  [17]. 

Already  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  spreading  to  even  distant 
tribes.    Thus  a  Balow  Dyak  named  Eemba,  while  at  Banting  exercising 
the  craft  of  his  tribe  (who  itinerate  and  make  Dyak  ornaments  in  brass, 
silver,  and  gold),  was  taught  and  baptized  by  Mr.  Chambers.     In  due 
course  of  time  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  far  inland,  and  became 
the  head  of  his  village.     There  for  ten  years  (1859-69),  during  which 
he  saw  no  one  to  further  instruct  him,  he  taught  the  people  of  his  own 
house,  and  Dyaks  coming  from  thence  brought  messages  from  him  and 
reported  that  he  had  built  a  substantial  church,  where  thirty  of  his 
people  regularly  assembled  for  prayer  [18],     Similarly,  in  1863,  Buda, 
the  son  of  tlie  old  pirate  chief  Linga,  himself  noted  as  a  head- taker 
and  pirate,  ha\'ing  conversed  with  some  Christian  Dyaks,  became  an 
inquirer  and  put  himself  under  Mr.  Chambers'  instruction.    He  showed 
great  earnestness  and  abiUty,  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a  shor^ 
time.     The  following  year  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to 
be  more  fully  instructed.    Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  tribe,  and  bo 
successfully  and  diligently  did  the  work  of  catechist  among  them,  th^^ 
on  Mr.  Chambers  visiting  them  in  1867,  after  six  days'  and  nighi>'^ 
careful  inquiiy  and  examination,  he  found  upwards  of  180  of  them  ^^.^ 
well  instructed  and  so  desirous  to  become  Christians  that  he  felt    '^t 
his  duty  to  baptize  them  all.      And  thus  another  congregation 
Christians  sprung  up  amongst  the  Sarebas,  the  very  people  who  but 
few  years  before  were  the  worst  of  all  the  piratical  Dyaks,  and  m< 
dangerous  enemies  of  Sarawak. 

The  number  of  Dyak  converts  was  now  (1867)  above  1,000,  anc 
besides  the  mother  church  at  Sarawak  there  were  four  permanent^  '^ 
churches  and  three  chapels  in  which  increasing  congregations  ©•^ 
native  Christians  regularly  assembled.  The  women,  who  from  the^^^ 
beginning'  liwd  opposed  the  giving-up  of  head-taking  and  of  other""""^^^ 
heathen  practices  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  ChriBtianilj^    ^ 
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and  who  thus  formed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Missionary,  were  now 
following  the  example  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Thus  air 
Lundu  out  of  50  candidates  for  confirmation  more  than  half  were 
women,  and  in  all  the  stations  the  women  and  girls  were  offering  as 
catechumens  [19].  The  schools  too  were  now  more  regularly  attended 
and  in  many  cases  sought  after,  and  six  Dyaks  were  working  as 
catechists  among  their  own  people  [20]. 

While  the  Dyaks  necessarily  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  tho 
Missionaries,  the  Chinese  settlers  (many  of  whom  were  Dyak-Chinese — 
the  descendants  or  sons  of  Dyak  women)  and  immigrants  were  not 
overlooked  [21]. 

The  converts  willingly  contributed  to  the  support  of  one  of  their 
number  (Foo  Nygen  Khoon),  who  was  ordained  deacon  on  Trinity 
Sunday  1865  [22],  They  also,  and  of  their  own  accord,  estabhshed  in 
1865  a  Chinese  House  of  Charity  for  the  shelter  of  Christians  tempo-  . 
rarily  out  of  work,  and  for  the  temporary  abode  of  visitors  to  keep  them 
out  of  temptation  [23].  Up  to  1867  two  hundred  Chinese  had  been 
baptized  [24].  The  first  converts  were  mocked  at  by  their  heathen 
neighbours,  and  during  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  when  Dr.  McDougall 
had  to  use  crutches,  the  carpenters  regarded  it  as  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Chinese  gods  for  interfering  with  their  rehgion.  **  He  is  no 
longer  a  man,"  said  they,  **  but  obliged  to  go  on  four  legs,  like  a 
beast"  [24a]. 

In  1868  Bishop  McDougall  resigned  and  Sir  J.  Brooke  died.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  C.  Brooke ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  new  Bajah  and  the 
known  wishes  of  the  Dyaks,  Archdeacon  Chambers  became  the  new 
Bishop  [25].  On  his  consecration  in  1869  the  Straits  Settlements 
[see  p.  695]  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction  [26]. 

The  beneficial  results  which  had  taken  place  during  the  dynasty  of 
the  first  Rajah  had  been  great.  When  in  1848  Dr.  McDougall  first 
went  to  Borneo  **  it  was  as  much  an  unknown  country  as  Britain  was 
before  the  Romans  visited  it."  **  Life  was  unsafe,  no  one  dared  to 
go  out  of  his  run  without  incurring  great  risk,  and  being  in  danger  of 
attack  from  some  hostile  tribe."  But  the  Rajah's  administration  had 
brought  such  security  that  an  Englishman  now  going  into  the  country 
would,  instead  of  being  attacked,  '^  be  welcomed  as  a  friend  by  the 
natives,  who  would,  perhaps,  ask  him  to  instruct  them." 

In  1848  the  Dyak's  knowledge  of  God  was  Hmited  to  a  behef  "  that 
there  was  a  Creator,  but  .  .  .  that  He  slept,  and  did  not  care  for  man- 
kind"; and  "If  they  worshipped  at  all,"  it  was  "the  evil  spirits." 
**  It  had  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Missionaries  to  awaken  the  minds 
of  these  people,  and  to  tell  them  of  their  God,  and  Father,  and  they 
had,  in  great  measure,  listened  to  what  was  said  to  them."  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  Bishop  McDougall  in  1868  [27]. 

While,  however,  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  the  variety  of  languages,  and  the  climate  (which  so  many  of 
the  early  Missionaries  were  unable  to  endure)  had  been  in  a  measure 
surmounted,  the  "  one  great  difficulty  of  Mahometan  opposition  and 
competition  "  still  remained.  "  Every  Mahometan  ruler,  trader^ 
and  resident  amongst  the  Dyaks  "  (so  it  was  reported  in  1867)  "  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  Missionary  and  they  are  working  succesafoAL^  ycl 
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many  places  where  there  is  neither  Christian  Missionary  nor  catechist 
to  counteract  their  efforts ''  [28].  But  notwithstanding  ''periods  of 
general  discoura*gement,"  the  Sarawak  Mission  continued  to  make 
'*  steady  *'  if  not  "  very  rapid "  progress  during  Bishop  Chambers' 
-episcopate  [29],  which  continued  until  1879,  when,  after  28  years  of 
faithful  labour  in  Borneo,  he  resigned  in  broken  health  [80].  His, 
successor,  Archdeacon  Hose,  who  had  while  Colonial  Chaplain  taken  an 
active  part  in  Missions,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Bajah  as  "  the  best  man 
to  undertake  the  work  **  [81],  was  consecrated  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel 
on  Ascension-  Day  1881  under  the  title  of  **  Bishop  of  Singapore, 
Labuan,  and  Sarawak"  [32].  This  designation  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  explained  to  Bishop  Hose)  was  calculated  to  "  reserve  any 
right  which  may  accrue  to  you  as  Bishop  of  Labuan  and  would  yet 
give  the  prominence  you  desire  to  the  position  of  Singapore  as  the  head- 
quarters of  your  work  "  [83].  (The  l^ssions  in  the  Straits  are  noticed 
on  pp.  695-702). 

During  the  first  six  years  and  a  half  of  Bishop  Hose's  espiscopate 
1*,714  persons  were  baptized  and  1,090  confirmed,  and  the  number  of 
native  Christians  had  risen  to  3,480  [34],  and  at  idl  the  stations  there 
has  since  been  growth  [34a].  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  progress  was 
"  the  growing  readiness  of  the  Dyaks  to  build  simple  prayer-houses 
for  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  villages."  Besides 
seven  consecrated  churches  there  were  at  least  eighteen  "  humble  struc- 
tures scattered  over  the  country,  built  by  the  people  themselves  and 
almost  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  each  one  a  centre  of  religious 
light  and  life  in  its  own  neighbourhood."  An  advance  had  also  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  education  [35]. 

The  standard  of  attainments  required  for  Holy  Orders  has  not  yet 
been  reached  by  a  Dyak,  though  there  are  plenty  of  native  lay  agents 
employed  [36] ;  but  two  Chinese  have  been  raised  to  the  Diaconate  and 
have  rendered  long  and  excellent  service  both  among  the  Dyaks  and 
their  own  countrymen  [37]. 

The  principal  Mission  stations  of  the  Society  in  the  Province  of 
Sarawak  are  Kuching,  Lundu,  Merdano,  Quop,  Banting,  Undop, 
Erian,  and  Searang.  As  the  headquarters  of  the  whole  work,  Euching 
lias  been  sufficiently  noticed,  but  a  few  notes  are  subjoined  of  the  other 
stations.* 


XTJNDTJ  (60  miles  west  of  Kuchinrj),  1853-92. 

The  Lundu  River  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  McDougall  from 
Euching  in  1848.    Its  banks  were  then  inhabited  by  Dyaks,  Chinese, 

*  a  miBsion  to  the  Milanow  race  and  tlio  central  tribes  of  Borneo  was  first  projected 
in  1864,  but  want  of  agents  has  prevented  its  estabUshment  [8S]. 

The  Kev.  W.  Crossland,  who  visited  tlie  Rejang  River  in  1869,  testified  to  the  exi^ 
sive  opening  for  work  among  the  Milanows.  Contact  with  the  MalavB  had  given  th0B 
some  desire  for  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  yet  they  seemed  for  the  most  ptf^ 
repelled  rather  than  drawn  to  Mahommedanism  [391. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Bubb  of  Banting  had  in  1878  a  Milanow  senrant-boy  under  Chriiti** 
instruction  [40]. 
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md  Malays,  to  none  of  whom  had  the  Gospel  been  proclaimed  before. 
The  Dyaks  (of  the  Sebuyow  and  Balow  tribes)  seemed  willing  to  receive 
nstruction,  and  in  January  1858  a  Mission  was  opened  in  the  district 
)y  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes.  Two  years  later  the  population  was 
ncreased  by  a  migration  of  Malays  and  Lara  Dyaks  from  Sambos  to 
iake  shelter  under  Bajah  Brooke's  Government.  Mr.  Gomes'  labours 
were  at  first  thwarted  by  Mahommedan  influence,  but  on  Whitsunday 
L855  eight  of  his  converts  were  baptized  at  Sarawak  [41] ;  and  on 
\.ugust  19  in  the  same  year  a  church  was  opened,  it  being  the  second 
erected  in  Sarawak  province  [42].  The  Dyaks  listened  with  interest 
K)  instruction  '*  when  they  found  our  account  of  the  creation  and  &11 
>f  man  corresponded  in  some  measure  with  their  own  traditions,"  and 
Jie  Gospel  gradually  gained  ground  [48]. 

In  return  for  a  house  erected  for  him  by  one  tribe  (the  Salakows),.. 
n  1861,  he  offered  remuneration,  but  the  whole  tribe  decided  that  a& 
lis  visiting  them  was  in  itself  a  token  of  his  affection  for  them,  the 
noney  should  be  returned  with  an  apology.    When  the  decision  was 
expressed  an  influential  man 

'  jnmped  up  from  his  seat  in  great  excitement,  threw  down  on  the  mat,  before  the 
kssembled  Dyaks,  the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  were  printed  the  Ten  Command- 
aents,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  from  which  he  had  been  learning,  tLod 
.aid,  *  This  is  worth  more  than  any  wages  he  can  give  us.  Has  anybody  hitherto 
lome  to  teach  us  the  truths  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  taught  by  him  ?* 
>id  not  our  former  masters  come  to  us  only  to  plunder  and  tyrannise  over  us:?* 
lather  than  look  for  remuneration,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  comes  to  us- 
ki  all,  and  to  remember  that  the  wish  to  have  a  house  here  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
lis  affection  for  us ' "  [44], 

On  September  2,  1863,  Bishop  McDougall  consecrated  the  recon- 
itructed  church  at  Lundu,  which  was  filled  with  natives,  seventy-five 
>eing  baptized  converts,  in  the  place  where  fifteen  years  before  he  paid 
he  first  visit  to  **  a  heathen  warlike,  head- taking  tribe."  After  the 
ionsecration  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to  thirty-six  commu-. 
licants,  and  eleven  persons  were  confirmed  and  seven  baptized  [45]. 

The  next  three  years  saw  remarkable  progress,  the  principal  women- 
ind  the  chiefs  of  the  three  Dyak  tribes  being  among  those  who. 
imbraced  Christianity  [46].  At  Sedumak,  an  out-station  begun  in  the. 
ace  of  ill-will  and  opposition  in  1862,  there  were  103  converts  in 
.866,  and  the  work  had  become  firmly  established  [47]. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Salakows  lived  in  the  Sarawak  territory, 
lutthe  diffusion  of  *'  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Christianity  "  in  the 
^joining  countries  of  Samboo  and  Pontianak,  under  Dutch  rule,  had 
Q  1868  resulted  from  an  interchange  of  visits  between  the  converts 
jid  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  [48], 

Under  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Zehnder  good  progress  was  made  also 
.rnong  the  Lara  Dyaks  during  the  next  eight  years  [49], 


tVOF,  with  MTJRDANO  and  SENTAH,  1859-92. 

The  Mission  begun  in  this  district  by  the  Rev.  W.  Chalmers  [now 
bishop  of  Goulburn]  about  1869  [50],  made  such  progress  under  the 
levs.  F.  W.  Ab6  and  J.  L.  Zehnder  that  by  1863  the  Chiefs  of  Quop 
jid  Murdang  had  been  baptized  and  were  using  their  influence  to  hrins 

Y  Y 
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their  tribes  to  baptism  [51] ;  and  six  years  later  the  entire  population  of 
Quop,  with  the  exception  of  four  old  people,  had  become  Christian  [52]. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  daily  service  was  now  from  70  to  100, 
and  a  great  moral,  social  and  religious  advance  had  taken  place  am(mg 
the  Dyak,  immoral  customs  being  '^rarely  heard  of"  and  Christian 
services  taking  the  place  of  heathen  customs  [58]. 

When  in  1873  some  of  the  old  people  return^  to  heathen  rites  the 
young  Christians,  though  persecuted,  would  not  join  them  [54]. 

In  1874  Ah  Luk,  the  first  Chinese  baptized  by  Bishop  McDougall 
[in  Sarawak],  was  (after  ten  years'  lay  service)  ordained  deacon  [55], 
and  as  such  he  still  continues  to  labour  in  the  Mission  [56]. 

The  Bev.  C.  W.  Fowleb,  who  since  1882  has  had  charge  of  the 
district,  and  under  whom  the  work  is  being  extended,  states  that 
among  the  elder  Dyaks  superstition  appears  almost  ineradicable.  But 
the  converts,  though  poor,  are  willing  to  undertake  any  Church  work, 
and  their  contributions  "put  many  an  Enghsh  parish  to  shame.'* 
Those  who  possess  pepper  gardens  agreed  in  1888  to  devote  a  tenth  of 
the  proceeds  to  the  Church  [57]. 


TJNDOP,  1868-92. 

Visiting  the  Biver  Undop  (a  branch  of  the  Sakarran  Biver)  in  1868 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Mission,  the  Bev.  W.  Cbossland  was  wdl 
welcomed  by  the  chief  and  the  people,  who  promised  to  regard  his 
preaching  and  help  to  supply  his  wants  [58]. 

Three  years  later  eleven  Dyaks  were  confirmed,  and  though  the 
people  who  had  removed  to  this  centre  from  the  higher  grounds  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  had  become  unsettled,  wishing  to  retun 
[59],  the  Mission  was  persevered  in,  and  remarkable  progress  ma 
achieved  in  a  boarding  school  for  Chinese  and  Dyak-Chinese  boys 
opened  at  Sabu  in  1868  [60]. 

When  in  1870  small-pox  broke  out,  Mr.  Crossland,  urged  by  the 
head-men,  inoculated  700  of  the  tril9e  and  attended  them  alL  It 
took  him  three  months,  and  10  per  cent.  died.  The  Dyak  oustom 
was  to  run  away  and  leave  their  sick  to  live  or  die,  and  the  dead  bocto 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  pigs ;  but  in  this  instance  nothing  eooU 
exceed  the  care  which  the  people  took  of  their  sick  or  with  whidi  tbej 
buried  the  dead.  The  ministerial  work  of  the  Missionary  was  promoted 
by  his  medical  skill ;  the  converts  showed  zeal  in  putting  down  hesd- 
hunting  [61] ;  and  in  1878  the  people  had  been  brought  to  comm^ 
the  annual  tillage  of  their  farms  by  a  service  in  church  in  Hen  of  their 
customary  "  bird-omens  '*  and  other  superstitions  [62]. 

In  1886  some  of  the  Undop  D^aks,  after  consulting  the  head  o^ 
the  Saribas  Dyaks  as  to  his  opmion  of  Christianity,  came  to  tbe 
Missionary  and  said :  "  The  Orang  Kay  a  has  convinced  us.  Tiock 
us  to  pray.     Teach  tis  to  worship  God.     We  wish  to  put  ourselves  ttniif 


(said  the  Bishop  of  Singapore) 

fruit  that  has  come  from  the  seed  which  was  planted  in  that  Stnbts 
heart  some  twenty  years  ago  "  [63]. 
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KBIAK,  1870-92. 

In  1870  the  Bev.  J.  Perham  was  appointed  to  the  Erian  Biver 
district,  in  which  200  Christians  of  the  Saribas  tribe  were  being 
taught  by  Gatechist  Buda,  their  old  chief's  son  [64]. 

The  faith  of  the  converts  was  not  proof  against  the  reverses 
of  fortune,  hence  in  1878  old  heathen  customs  were  resorted  to 
[65  and  66]. 

When  from  the  examples  of  the  faithful  few  it  was  seen  that  no 
pecuhar  disaster  resulted  from  the  profession  of  Christianity,  but  that 
**  paddy  "  would  **  grow  as  usual,"  the  confidence  of  the  people  returned, 
and  by  1876  the  work,  which  the  Missionary  at  one  time  almost 
despaired  of,  was  bearing  good  fruit  [67]. 

A  church  was  built  and  consecrated  in  1877  [68],  and  in  1886 
Temudok  became  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Mission  [69]. 


BANTnrO,  or  SAKABBAN,  1851-92. 

Between  two  tributaries  of  the  River  Batang  Lupar  (east  of 
Sarawak) — the  Linga  and  the  Sakarran — a  Mission  Station  called 
Banting  was  opened  by  the  Bev.  W.  Chambers  in  1851.  The  first 
celebration  of  Christmas  in  1855  drew  all  the  Christians  with  their 
friends  from  twenty  miles  around  [70]. 

In  1856  a  church  was  erected  [71],  and  though  the  population 
was  for  some  years  in  a  "  floating  condition,*'  numbers  dally  visited 
the  Clergy,  and  considerable  progress  was  made. 

Some  of  the  converts,  as  already  shown  [p.  686] ,  became  effective 
voluntary  evangelists  [72],  and  in  1869  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
most  formidable  head- taking  expeditions  in  the  country  told  the  Bev« 
W.  B.  Mesnet  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  blackened  heads  which 
were  the  most  prized  possession  of  every  Dyak  house  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  much  longer  unburied,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
heathen  majority  did  not  wholly  prevent  this  being  done  in  the  next 
three  years  [78]. 

In  1870-1  many  converts  were  confirmed  at  Saruai  and  Simambo, 
in  prayer-houses  erected  by  themselves.  Among  them  was  a  Catechist's 
wife  (**  Indum,"  a  Dyak),  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
women  in  her  own  village,  and  whom  the  Bishop  "  heard  read  her 
beloved  Gospel  with  the  correct,  unaffected  and  simple  pronunciation 
of  an  English  lady"  [74] . 

In  1872  some  of  the  chief  men,  including  two  famous  old  warriors, 
waited  on  the  Bishop  and  spoke  boldly  against  the  heathen  practices 
of  their  nation,  and  a  successful  stand  was  made  against  the  custom  of 
burying  a  live  new-born  infant  with  its  dead  mother  [75]. 

The  Mission  has  continued  to  make  good  progress  notwithstanding 
the  hindrances  arising  from  the  migratory  habits  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  people  [76],  and  in  1885  the  Bev.  J.  Perham  reported  that  *'  at 
Saribas  more  than  anywhere  else  "  the  seeds  of  Christian  truth  spread 
of  themselves,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  authorised  teacher ''  [77]. 

Steps  are  now  (1892)  being  taken  to  make  Banting  the  headquarters 
of  the  department  for  training  Dyak  catechists  and  schoolmasters  in 
the  province  [78]. 
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SKERANO,  1887-92. 

The  Skerangs,  the  last  of  the  Dyak  tribes  to  submit  to  the  Rajah 
of  Sarawak,  having  spontaneoasly  asked  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  for 
a  teacher,  a  mission  was  opened  among  them  on  April  28,  1887,  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Leggatt.  The  Skerangs  were  formerly  notorious  as 
head- takers,  and  their  "awful"  moral  condition  when  Mr  Leggatt 
arrived  was  in  striking  contrast  to  those  who  (as  at  Banting)  had  been 
under  Missionary  influence,  and  a  few  of  wliom  assisted  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mission.  All  the  Skerangs  were  quite  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
and  it  was  doubtful  '*  whether  any  single  one  of  them  ever  heard  of 
the  existence  of  it.  Two  or  three  of  them  had  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  Christians,  "  but  the  majority  were  very  unsatisfactory  '* 
when,  in  August,  Sumbang,  the  chief,  returned  from  a  gutta-percha 
expedition.  Calling  on  Mr.  Leggatt,  he  said,  "  Tuan,  my  people  have 
been  telling  me  about  this  '  sembeyang '  (worship)  which  you  have 
come  here  to  teach  us ;  but  I  want  to  hear  all  about  it  from  yon.*' 
After  several  conversations  the  old  chief  at  last  one  evening  said : — 

"  Well,  I  have  tried  the  birds,  and  I  have  tried  the  spirits.  I  have  listened  to 
the  voices  of  the  one,  and  have  attended  to  the  demands  of  the  other,  and  macto 
offerings  to  them  ;  but  I  never  could  Fee  that  I  gained  any  benefit  from  them,  and 
now  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  them.    I  shall  become  a  Christian.'* 

The  result  was  a  council  of  the  whole  house,  at  which  they  all  re- 
solved to  become  Christians,  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  thirty-five  were  baptized  by  the  Bishop,  others  being  kept  back 
for  further  instruction  [79]. 

During  a  visitation  of  cholera  in  the  next  year  (1888)  some  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Leggatt,  were  frightened  into  erecting 
an  altar  to  propitiate  the  spirit  who  was  supposed  to  cause  the  sick- 
ness. Mr.  Leggatt  destroyed  the  altar  and  told  them  that  if  they 
rebuilt  it  be  would  not  hold  services  for  them  again.  The  people  sub- 
mitted to  his  ruling,  and  a  few  months  later,  at  their  own  request,  » 
service  was  held  in  church  for  the  blessing  of  the  seed  which  ther 
were  about  to  sow.  Some  of  them  said  of  the  ser\dce,  **  How  fit  ana 
proper !    Nothing  in  our  old  rites  was  like  this  "  [80]. 

Statistics  (1892),  Province  of  Sarawak. — Returns  incomplete :  Number  of  Chri8ti»*» 
about  8,000 ;  Clergymen,  8. 

Beferen<:es    (Province     of    Sarawak). — IT.]    Borneo    Church    Mifwion    ComiBitt<* 
Book,   pp.   1--2,   4,   75-7 ;   Jo.,  V.  45,  p.  825 ;    Jo.,  V.  46,  p.    147 ;    Q.P.,  Jolv  IW?. 
p.  14 ;   Q.Pm  April  1858,  p.  1 ;   M.R.  1858,  p.  160 ;  R.  1867,  p.  125 ;   R.  ISHli  &  »• 
[2]    Q.P.,  July   1847,  pp.   14,  15.      [3]    Borneo    Church    Mission    Committee   Book, 
pp.  1,  15,  20-2 ;  Jo.  V.  45,  p.  825 ;  Q.P.,  April  1«58,  p.  1 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  135-6.    [4]  B. 
1867,  p.   120;    Q.P.,  April   1853,   pp.   2-4.      [4rtl  Mrs.  McDougaU's    "Leiten  fno 
Sarawak,"  1854,  pp.  85-7.     [5j  R.  1867,  p.  125.     [61  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  147,  265,  «77-«: 
Q.P.,  April  1853,  p.  4 ;  R.  1867,  p.  126.    [7]  R.  1867,  pp.  126-7.    [8]  Borneo  Chww 
Mission  Committee  Book,   pp.   71-85;    Jo.,  V.   46,   i)p.   827-8;   R.   1853,  pp.  «,  W: 
R.  1867,  p.  127;  R.  1881,  p.  53.    \0]  Jo.,  V.  46,  p.  272;  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  87;  R  l** 
pp.  125-6  ;  R.  1867,  p.  127.     [9al  Jo.,  V.  54,  p.  89.     ^10]  R.  1856,  p.  125 ;  R.  1867,  p^  I*'- 
fill  R.  1S55,  p.  127;  R.  1856,  pp.  125-6;  R.  1867,  p.  127.     [121  R.  1857,  pp.  IK^^^; 
M.F.  1857,  pp.  166-7 ;  R.  1858,  p.  115 ;  R.  1807,  pp.  127-8 ;  Borneo  Historical  SkelA 
p.lO.  fl8]  R.  1857,  p.  116  ;  R.  1858,  pp.  115-6;  R.  1867,  p.  128.    [14]  R.  1860,  K».  l»jl; 
R.  1867,  p.  128.     [15]  R.  1861,  p.   180;  R.  1867,  pp.  12t^9;  R.  1860,  p.  161;  B.  IJJ* 
p.  180 ;  R.  1867,  pp.  12^-30.     [16]  Jo.,  Feb.  20,  1H(S8  ;  scr  also  R.   1868,  p.  107-   ^ 
Sarawak  Synod  Proceedings  1861,  and  R.  1866,  p.  147-    [18J  R.  1867,  pp.  180-1;  B.  IW^ 
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TO.  12S-4.  [19]  R.  1867,  p.  180;  R.  1864,  pp.  187-8.  [20]  R.  1863,  pp.  10»-4 ; 
K.  1864,  p.  187 ;  R.  1865,  p.  141.  [21]  R.  1868,  pp.  103-4  ;  R.  1865,  p.  140 ;  R.  1866, 
pp.  147-«;  R.  1867,  p.  181.  [22]  R.  1864,  p.  187;  R.  1866,  p.  140;  R.  1866,  p.  148;  R. 
1867,  p.  181.  [23]  R.  1865,  p.  140.  [24]  R.  1867,  p.  181.  [24aJ  Mra.  McDougall'a  "  Lettera 
from  Sarawak,"  1864,  p.  96.  [26]  R.  1867,  p.  182;  R.  1868,  pp.  98, 100.  [26]  R.  1870, 
p.  97  ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  140.  [27]  Bishop  McDougairB  Speech  at  Salisburj-.  [28]  R.  1867, 
pp.  131-2.  [29]  R.  1884,  p.  46.  [30]  R.  1878,  p.  41 ;  R.  1879,  p.  41.  [31]  See  p.  699  of  this 
book,  and  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  814.  [32]  R.  1880,  p.  28  ;  R.  1881,  p.  83!  [33]  I  MSS.,  V.  7, 
p.  820.  [84]  M.F.  1888,  p.  279.  [ 34«]  R.  1891,  p.  61.  [36]  R.  1884,  p.  46.  [36]  M.P. 
1888,  p.  279.  [371  R.  1872,  p.  88;  R.  1875,  p.  40;  R.  1877,  p.  82;  R.  1882,  p.  42; 
B.  1891,  p.  68.  [38]  R.  1864,  p.  187  ;  R.  1865,  p.  189 ;  R.  1866,  p.  152  ;  R.  1877,  p.  82 ;  R. 
1878,  p.  40.  [89]  R.  1869,  p.  125.  [40]  R.  1878,  p.  87.  [41]  R.  1856,  pp.  126-7;  Q.P., 
February  1864,  p.  2.  [42]  Q.P.,  July  1856,  p.  2.  [48]  R.  1857.  p.  115 ;  R.  1858,  pp.  11^20 ; 
Q.P.,  July  1859,  p.  2  ;  R.  1869,  p.  124  ;  R.  1860,  p.  161.  [44]  R.  1861,  p.  181.  [46]  R. 
1868-4,  pp.  122-8 ;  Q.P.,  February  1864,  pp.  2-4 :  see  also  R.  1862,  p.  176.  [46 
R.  1864,  pp.  187-9 ;  R.  1865,  p.  141.  [47]  R.  1866,  p.  161.  [48]  R.  1868,  p.  98.  '40* 
R.  1869.  p.  128;  R.  1872,  p.  82;  R.  1878,  p.  88  ;  R.  1875,  p.  40;  R.  1876,  pp.  88-9.  [60' 
<3.P.,  July  1859,  p.  2.  [61]  R.  1868,  p.  105.  [62]  R.  1869,  p.  125 ;  see  also  R.  1866, 
p.  139.  [53]  R.  1870,  pp.  98-9 ;  R.  1871,  p.  120.  [64]  R.  1878.  p.  87.  [66]  R.  1864, 
p.  141;  R.  1874,  p.  88.  [66]  R.  1875,  p.  89;  R.  1891,  p.  68.  [67]  R.  1882,  p.  42;  R. 
1886,  p.  52 ;  M.F.  18H8,  pp.  188-4 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  64-5 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  89.     [68]  R.  1868, 


1888,  p.  67. 


(II.)  NORTH  BOENEO  [sec  p.  G82]. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  to  Sandakan 
(tlie  capital  of  North  Borneo)  in  1882,  the  residents  began  to  raise 
funds  for  building  a  church,  and  the  Governor  (Mr.  Treacher)  and 
other  officials  to  hold  lay  services  regularly  [1]  ;  and  in  1883  a  Chinese 
catechist  of  the  Society  was  sent  from  Kuching  to  the  North  Borneo 
Company's  settlements,  **  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a  considerable 
party  of  Chinese  Christians  .  .  .  settled  there  "  [2].  With  the  aid  of 
certain  members  of  the  Company  the  Society  in  1888  sent  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  Elton  from  England  to  establish  a  Mission  both  among  the 
Europeans  and  the  Natives  [8].  Until  Mr.  Elton  landed  at  Sandakan, 
on  September  2,  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  except 
occasionally  the  Bishop  and  a  Naval  Chaplain,  had  ever  visited 
the  region  [4],  and  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
{on  Sunday,  September  9,  1888)  "there  were  only  three  persons 
present,  but  in  the  evening  the  little  bungalow  *'  in  which  service 
was  held  was  full.  The  town  of  Sandakan  is  prettily  situated 
in  a  basin  of  hills  about  two  miles  inside  the  fine  harbour  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  \Vhen  Mr.  Elton  arrived  there  were 
About  fifty  European  residents  and  a  mixed  native  population  of 
about  5,000.  The  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  called  ^'Bajans,''  are 
chiefly  of  Malay  origin.  They  live  mostly  in  boats,  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  fishing,  &c.  In  the  interior  the  main  portion  of  the  population 
4U*e  the  **  Dusuns,"  who  are  partly  of  Chinese  origin.  **  They  are,  for 
tiie  most  part,  quiet  and  orderly,  but  indulge  in  occasional  head- 
liimtiug  raids."  Some  of  the  tribes,  especially  those  near  the  sea 
coast,  had  become  Mahommedans,  but  those  in  the  interior  o&t  ^^oicA 
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field  for  Missionary  work.  At  Sandakan  a  school  for  Chinese  and 
Malays  was  at  once  started,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  1889  a  school- 
church  was  opened  for  the  use  of  both  English  and  natives  [5J. 

On  his  way  from  England  in  1888  Mr.  Elton  sought  out  some 
'*  Hakka  Christians "  (Chinese)  in  Eudat,  a  settlement  150  imles 
north-west  of  Sandakan.  At  a  subsequent  visit  in  1889  to  their 
village  in  the  jungle,  although  they  had  only  fifteen  minutes'  notice 
of  his  arrival,  all  that  were  there  ^some  40)  "left  their  work*'  and 
assembled  for  service,  bringing  four  mfants  for  baptism.  Six  months 
later,  over  100  met  Mr.  Elton  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  where  "  a  most 
interesting  service  "  was  held,  one  infirm  old  man  being  brought  on 
the  back  of  another,  and  jJllOO  was  promised  for  a  church.  By  1890 
there  were  1,000  Hakka  Chinese  in  Kudat,  of  whom  600  were 
Christians,  though  belonging  to  various  Missions,  such  as  the  Basel, 
the  Berlin,  the  C.M.S.,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist,  and  were  urgent  in 
desiring  a  Church  pastor.  In  September  of  that  year  their  school- 
church,  **  full  to  overflowing,"  was  opened  by  the  Bishop,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  stationing  Mr.  Kichards  there  [Gj.  Mr. 
Elton  describes  the  work  among  the  Chinese  as  **  most  encouraging. 
They  are  a  hard-working  set  of  people,  and  are  singularly  earnest 
in  their  religion  when  once  they  become  Christians  "  [71.  He  himself 
has  made  his  influence  felt  "in  all  parts  of  the"  [North  Borneo] 
"  Company's  possessions,  and  is  constantly  receiving  encouraging  signs 
that  his  labours  are  appreciated"  [8]. 

Beferences  (North  Borneo).— [I]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  37C-8 ;  R.  1882,  pp.  44-5.  PS] 
I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  871 ;  R.  1888,  p.  4V>.  [3J  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  885-92 ;  do.,  V.  8,  pp.  310,  W7, 
845 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1885,  p.  6 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  280 ;  R.  1886,  p.  «7. 
[4]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  440  ;  R.  1890,  p.  02 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  19  ;  R.  1891,  p.  61.  [5]  R.  1888, 
pp.  67-8 ;  R.  1889,  p.  60  ;  R.  1890,  p.  68  ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  18-28 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  445-«. 
[ej  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  446-7,  452-3,  462,  472,  475,  478 ;  do.,  V.  8,  p.  848 ;  M.F.  188^ 
p.  858 ;  M.F.  1890,  pp.  18-21,  425-(J ;  R.  1890,  pp.  62-4.  [7]  R.  1890,  p.  64 ;  ««  alto 
R.  1891,  pp.  64-5.     [8]  R.  1891,  p.  01 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  478. 


(m.)  lABTJAN . 

The  island  of  Labnan  (area,  80  square  miles),  situated  about  six  miles  off  the  noHli- 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  distant  300  miles  from  Sandakan,  was  uninhabited  wbtf 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1846.  It  was  occupied  in  1848,  tf* 
tlie  inliabitants  are  now  chiefly  Malays  from  Borneo  and  Chinese. 

On  December  18,  1866,  the  Bishop  of  Labuan  consecrated,  lurfff 
the  name  of  "  St.  Saviour's,"  a  church  which  had  been  erected  ^ 
Labuan  during  the  previous  two  years  under  the  Rev.  J.  Morbtok, 
Government  Chaplain  [1].  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chaplain,  tff 
Acting  Governor,  the  Hon.  A.  Hamilton,  in  "  a  noble  example  of  fr^jj 
and  perseverance  "  (and  since  1882  under  the  Bishop's  hcence),  b»« 
"  a  lay  service  in  the  church  every  Sunday  "  for  nine  years  (1880-W» 
although  the  congregation  averaged  "from  one  to  six  only."  Jj 
1889  Labuan  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Elton,  i** 
Society's  Missionary  in  North  Borneo.  Labuan  had  then  becoD^ 
•*a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,"  contaimng  only  about  six  Eurc^p«>?* 
and  5,000  natives,  but  with  the  re-working  of  the  fine  ooal  mine!  i'' 
the  island  the  population  has  begun  to  increase.  One  of  Mr.  Eltflo"^ 
first  objects  was  to  erect  a  scbool-cburch  in  place  of  "  the  pretty  littb 
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wooden  church*'  destroyed  by  a  jungle  fire  in  1889  [2],  but  the  new 
building  had  no  sooner  been  finished  than  it  was  demolished  by  a  storm 
in  1891,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  had  to  be  begun  once  more  [8]. 

Referencea  (Labaan).— [1]  R.  1804,  p.  187 ;  R.  1865,  p.  141 ;  R.  1866,  p.  148.  [2] 
I  MSS.,  y.  7,  pp.  220,  225,  440 ;  R.  1882,  p.  44  ;  R.  1889,  p.  59 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  368 ;  M.F. 
1890,  pp.  18,  20,  420  ;  R.  1890,  p.  64 ;  R.  1891,  p.  65.  [8]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  602 ;  R.  1891, 
p.  65. 

Statistics,  1892  (North  Borneo). — Christians,  750;  Communicants,  140;  Clergy- 
men, 2. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Part  XL— THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

These  settlements  are  distributed  along  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  (Straits  of  Malacca),  and  consist  of  the  islands  of  Singapore  [p.  696],  Penang 
[p.  099],  and  Pankor,  with  the  districts  of  Malacca  [p.  099],  Province  Wellesley  [p.  700],  and 
tne  Bindings*  on  the  mainland,  besides  which  there  are  the  protected  States  of  Perak, 
Selangor,  and  Sunjei  Ujong  [p.  701]. 

The  Society's  work  in  the  Straits  Settlements  began  at  Singapore 
in  1861,  but  the  Missionary,  the  Key.  E.  Venn,  died  in  1866  ^'  before  it 
was  possible  for  there  to  be  much  result  from  his  work."  At  that  time 
"  Missionary  work  in  the  Straits  Settlements  was  in  a  very  languid 
condition."  "  The  Indian  custom  of  appointing  chaplains  to  the 
various  stations  for  short  periods  and  then  recalling  them  to  India '' 
had  prevented  their  engaging  in  Mission  work  themselves,  and  "  in 
Penang  nothing  was  being  attempted,"  while  in  Malacca  ''  the  traces 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  labours  .  .  .  were  fast  dying  out." 
On  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements  from  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  rule  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  1867  "the  Chaplains  were 
made  permanent  incumbents,"  and  in  1869  the  Settlements  were 
detached  from  the  See  of  Calcutta  and  placed  under  the  Bishop  of 
Labuan,  himself  a  Missionary  of  the  Society.  Application  for  help  to 
the  Society  was  "  generously  responded  to  " ;  the  Singapore  Mission 
was  revived  in  1872  [see  p.  696],  and  others  taken  up  or  started  at 
Penang  in  1871  [p.  699],  Province  Wellesley  in  1879  [p.  700],  Selangor 
in  1887  [p.  701],  and  Perak  in  1884  [p.  701]. 

Beviewing  what  had  been  undertaken  up  to  1884  the  Bishop  of 
Singapore  said : — 

"All  this  widespread  Missionary  action  could  hardly  have  been  attempted 
without  the  aid  of  the  Society.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
employed  is  raised  from  local  sources,  but  in  every  case  it  is  not  only  that  local 
eff(nrt  has  been  supplemented  by  the  Society's  grants,  but  that  that  effort,  in  all 
probability,  would  nevec  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  been  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  the  Society^s  aid  to  make  it  effectual. 

**  Of  all  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society  in  this  Diocese  none  seems  to  me 
more  valuable  than  that  which  it  does  in  the  way  of  helping  small  communities  of 
Bnglishmen  to  provide  for  themselves  the  ministrations   of  God's  Word  and 


*  The  DiMDiNOS  territory  consistB  of  the  island  of  Pulau  Pankor  and  a  strip  of  the 
mfti^iiMifl  about  80  miles  south  of  Penang,  and  was  acquired  by  England  in  1874  for 
Ihe  protection  of  British  interests. 
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Sacraments,    and    to    enable    their   heathen  neighboars    to  hear    of   God    in 
Christ  »*  [1]. 

The  latter  (in  the  Straits)  consist  principally  of  Chinese,  Dyak-Chinese, 
Malays,  and  Tamils  [2]. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  when  in  1881  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  was  decreed  by  the 
Home  Government  the  proposal  was  "unanimously  repudiated  by 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Singapore" — the  four  Nonconformist 
members  of  which,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Governor,  being  forward 
in  objecting  to  it ;  and  as  "  all  classes  of  the  community  were  anxious 
for  the  continuance  of  the  previous  state  of  things"  the  decree  was 
revoked  [8]. 

Beferencea  (The  Straits  Settlements).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  880-1;  R.  1884,  pp.  44-6; 
see  also  M.F.  1888,  p.  279.  [2]  R.  18$K),  p.  68,  and  pp.  696-702  of  this  book.  [3]  I  MSB., 
V.  7,  p.  881 ;  M.F.  1882,  pp.  208,  801-2. 


SINQAFOa£  (area,  206  miles)  is  an  island  situated  at  the  southern  extremitjol 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Taken  by  the  King  of  Java  in  1252  and  abandoned  in  the  14th 
century,  it  remained  independent  and  scarcely  inhabited  until  1819,  when  by  treaty 
with  the  Malayan  princes  it  was  acquired  for  England,  under  whom  it  has  become  the 
great  commercial  and  shipping  emporium  for  the  East.  For  four  years  it  was  subor- 
dinate to  Bencoolen*  in  Sumatra,  and  then  (1828)  to  Bengal  until  1826,  when  ii 
was  incorporated  with  Penang  and  Malacca,  the  seat  of  Government  being  transferred 
to  it  in  1831.  A  number  of  small  islands  adjacent  to  Singapore  are  included  in  the 
eettloment. 

In  1856  or  1857  a  Mission  was  established  in  Singapore  to  enable 
the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
making  the  Gospel  known  to  the  heathen  around.     The  Mission  was 
under  the  management  of  a  local  Committee  and  entirely  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions;  and  by  1859  some  sixty   Chinese  and 
Tamil  converts  had  been  gathered  in  a  wooden  chapel,  and  a  Tamil  and 
a  Chinese  catechist  were  being  employed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Government  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Smyth.     From  his 
ignorance  of    the  language  and  his  increasing  duties  as  Chaplain 
Mr.  Smyth  could  not  exercise  satisfactory  supervision,  and  he  therefore 
applied  to  the  Society  to  send  out  a  Missionary  for  the  work,  there 
being  already  40,000  Chinese  "  of  a  kind  peculiarly  free  of  access " 
resident  in  the  settlement  [1]. 

S.P.G.  Period  (1861-92).-— The  Society  complied  with  the  request 

The  Tamil  and 


by  sending  out  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Venn  in  1861  [2] 
Chinese  congregations  received  him  "  with  aflfection,"  and  for  fi^ 
years  he  laboured  among  them  and  the  heathen  with  singular  zeal  and 
humility  and  with  encouraging  success  [8].  After  his  death  in  1866 
the  Mission  remained  without  the  superintendence  of  a  resident 
Missionary  until  1872,  when  an  efficient  successor  was  found  in 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes  [4].  In  the  meantime,  partly  by  the 
Society's  efforts,  the  Straits  Settlements  had  been  separated  ftoffi 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bisbf 
of  Labuan,   of  which    See   St.  Andrew's  Church,   Singapore,  wtf 

*  Exchanged  for  Malacca  in  1824. 
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"  formally  declared  the  Cathedral "  on  December  20, 1870,  the  building 
being  then  ''the  most  striking  and  beautiful  church  east  of  the 
Cape  "  [51. 

On  Mr.  Gomes'  arrival  he  found  "  only  one  Chinese  catechist  at 
work,  with  very  few  attendants  at  the  one  service  held  on  Sunday." 
The  work  among  the  Tamils  had  been  given  up,  and  the  Mission  was 
in  debt,  the  European  residents  having  refused  support  unless  proper 
supervision  was  guaranteed.  Besides  the  immigrants  from  China  and 
South  India  the  Eurasians  and  "  Straits-bom  "  Chinese  (who  speak 
Malay)  demanded  attention. 

Efforts  were  at  once  directed  towards  holding  services  in  the  three 
languages — Malay,  Chinese,  and  Tamil — and  Mr.  Gomes  soon  had  a 
large  staff  of  teachers  and  catechists  working  under  him  [6].  The 
Straits  Government  having  granted  land  for  the  erection  of  Mission 
buildings,  a  beautiful  school-chapel  was  opened  in  1875,  to  which  the 
Chinese  and  Tamil  congregations  contributed  over  ;^200,  some  of  them 
giving  a  month's  wages  [7].  Among  the  Chinese  gambler  and  pepper 
planters  at  Jurong  a  branch  station  was  opened  in  the  next  year  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  A  planter,  who  had  resided  at  Jurong  for  twelve 
years,  came  to  the  Missionary  seeking  for  instruction,  and  requesting 
that  a  catechist  should  be  sent  to  teach  his  people.  He  had  been  a 
great  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  in  trying  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  check  its  spread  among  his  countrymen  had  been  guilty  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  towards  those  who  had  embraced  it.  But  God  was 
pleased  to  lead  him  to  the  truth,  and  convince  him  of  the  sinfulness  of 
his  past  life.  "  He  said  that,  notwithstanding  his  wickedness,  God 
had  prospered  him,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  His  service."  At  his  own  expense  he  now  built  a  chapel  on 
his  estate  to  help  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  his  countrymen 
scattered  over  the  different  plantations.  This  chapel  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  a  substantial  church  (**  St.  John's  "),  which  was  built  by 
donations  from  friends  [8], 

In  1877  a  new  house  was  begun  in  Singapore  to  serve  as  a  residence 
for  the  Missionary  and  as  a  home  for  Divinity  students  to  be  prepared 
for  the  work  of  catechists,  who  were  much  needed  [9]. 

Besides  this  Home  and  a  very  efficient  day  school  for  boys  [10] 
there  is  "  St.  Andrew's  House,"  established  in  1888  in  order  "  to 
provide  a  Christian  home  for  boys  who  come  from  a  distance  to  attend 
any  of  the  schools  in  the  place,  and  also  for  such  poor  boys,  orphans, 
and  others,  as  can  be  maintained  either  as  foundationers  of  the  Baffles 
Institution  or  by  private  charity."  The  teaching  in  the  Government 
schools  being  purely  secular,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  provide  this 
means  of  Christian  instruction,  and  boys  have  been  received  from 
Penang,  Malacca,  Johore,  Perak,  Saigon,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  the 
Mission  chapel  being  used  as  the  school-chapel  daily  [11].  The 
boarders  of  St.  Andrew's  House  also  attend  the  daily  morning  service, 
which  is  in  English  and  open  to  Europeans  as  well  as  English-speaking 
natives.  On  Sundays  services  are  held  in  Chinese,  Tauul,  and  Malay. 
There  are  so  many  dialects,  or  rather  langua*ges,  spoken  by  the  different 
Chinese  who  come  to  the  Straits,  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  the  service  intelligible  to  the  mixed  congregation  which 
attends  it.   It  is  partially  met  by  the  prayers  being  said  in  one  dialect. 
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the  lessons  read  in  two  others,  while  the  sermon  is  preached  in  Hokien, 
and  rendered  by  the  catechist  into  Cantonese. 

Instead  of  having  one  Chinese  catechist  with  a  knowledge  of  sevend 
dialects,  Mr.  Gomes'  plan  has  been  to  choose  from  the  converts  sach 
as  show  fitness  for  teaching,  and  thus,  for  the  same  amount  as  was  paid 
hitherto  to  one  man  of  varied  acquirements,  five  catechists  were  in  1890 
"  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  respective  countrymen — 
Hakkas,  Macaos,  Hokiens,  Teyecheus  and  Hylams,"  and  good  prorf 
has  been  given  of  *'  their  earnest  and  persevering  labours."  Similar 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  Tamils  and  Malay-speaking  peoples.  By 
means  of  his  translations  into  Malay  and  '*  Hokien  colloquial,"  using 
Roman  characters  in  both  instances  [see  pp.  806,  809],  Mr.  Gomes  has 
enabled  those  Malays  and  Straits-bom  Chinese  who  can  speak  their 
respective  languages  but  can  read  only  in  the  Koman  characters  to  join 
in  the  services  of  the  Church  [12]. 

Besides  the  money  given  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Mission, 
the  native  congregation  contributes  liberally  for  the  sick  and  needy,  the 
burial  of  poor  Christians,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  chapels.  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  make  the  Mission  eventually  self- supporting. 
One  of  the  catechists,  Chin  Sin  Wha,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  of  his  countrymen  to  Christ,  left  at  his  death  in  1888 
all  that  he  had — about  ^800— to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mission.  Other  Chinese  Christians  have  bequeathed  smaller  amounts, 
and  donations  have  been  received  for  the  same  purpose  [18]. 

With  a  changing  population  like  that  in  Singapore  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  numerically  the  results  of  the  Mission.  Chinese  and  Tamils 
reside  there  for  a  time  and  then  leave  for  more  lucrative  employment 
elsewhere.  Up  to  1890  there  had  been  856  baptisms,  most  of  them 
adult  [14], 

"If"  (added  Mr.  Gk)mes  in  that  year)  "half  of  these  represented  resident 
families,  what  a  growing  congregation  we  should  have !  With  the  exception  of  some 
Straits-born  Chinese,  the  others  have  left.  But  this  very  fact  gives  an  additional 
importance  to  Singapore  as  a  Mission  station.  We  are  instrumental  in  preparing 
evangelists  to  carry  the  news  of  salvation  to  the  heathen  in  other  countrttt. 
Those  who  leave  us,  the  baptized  as  well  as  catechumens,  do  so  under  a  promiM 
to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  their  ooantrjnMn 
wherever  they  may  be  placed.  And  we  have  had  gratifying  proof  that  this  htl 
been  done  with  good  result  in  several  instances  "  [15]. 

In  one  instance  a  Missionary  from  China  told  Mr.  Gomes  that  in 
the  interior  of  that  country  **  he  met  with  some  persons,  who  informed 
him  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  derived  from  Chrisiiafl> 
who  had  returned  to  China  from  Singapore  [16]. 


OlLf.  1»»U,  p.  04».  [VJ  U.  1»79,  p.  0U ;  U.  1H74,  p.  »» ;  jK.  1076,  p.  41  ;  u^.  iamf,v^ 
I  M8S.,  V.  7,  pp.  287,  240-1,  252.  [8]  R.  1876,  pp.  87-8;  R.  1890,  n.  59;  MJ?.  wjl 
pp.  849-50.  [9J  R.  1876,  p.  88;  R.  1877,  p.  88 ;  R.  1884,  p.  46.  [lOj  R.  1877,?- ■;• 
K  1886,  p.  68;  MJ".  1890,  p.  850.  [U]  M.F.  1890,  p.  860;  R.  1890,  pp.  69-60;  ^^, 
pp.  62-8.    [12]  R.  1886,  pp.  58-4;  R.  1889,  p.  60;  I  MSB.,  Y.  7,  p.  449;  B.  1888^ FP><^' 
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^•in^'nP;^^^'  ?^£-  ^^^'  PP-  ^^^^-    ^^^  ^-  1^6'  P-  54  ;  M.P.  1890,  p.  861 ;  R.  1890, 
?;^'     ^If}  ^;,l*?^^P-  •*^'  ^•^-  ^®®^'  P-  27»;  R-  1«88,  p.  68;  R.  1890,  pp.  60-1;  M.P 
1890,  p.  852.     [15]  R.  1890,  p.  01 ;  R.  1888,  p.  68.     [16]  R  1888,  p.  68. 

Statistics,  1892  (Singapore).— Christians,  about  200 ;  Communicants,  140 :  Clertrv- 
jnen,  1.  '         »  ©j 

MALACCA  {area,  659  square  miles)  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511,  yielded 
to  the  Dutch  in  1641,  and  to  the  English  in  1795,  who  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  in  1818 
and  finally  acquired  it  in  1824.  Under  the  Portuguese  it  was  once  the  great  commer- 
cial centre  of  the  East,  but  its  trade  gradually  declined,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
Penang  almost  ceased. 

From  1860  to  December  1868  the  Society  assisted  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  Girls'  School  at  Malacca,  which  under  Miss  J.  Williams  proved 
"  of  great  benefit  to  the  rising  generation  of  young  women  *'  there,  from 
40  to  50  of  whom  (of  Chinese  and  various  races)  were  instructed 
annually  [1],  On  her  resignation  shortly  after  1868  the  school  was 
carried  on  by  local  effort  [2],  In  January  1871  the  Bishop  of  Labuan 
confirmed  four  Chinese  at  Malacca — the  first-fruits  of  a  Mission  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  a  few  months  before  (or  in  1869)  by  the  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Host  [3].  The  support  of  a  Chinese  catechist,  at  first 
derived  from  local  sources,  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  the  Society  [4] ; 
but  the  Mission  has  suffered  from  the  frequent  change  of  Chaplains  [5]. 

Beferences  (Malacca).— [1]  Jo.,  December  21,  1860;  M.F.  1861,  p.  24;  R.  1863, 
pp.  94,  111 ;  R.  1863-4,  p.  100 ;  R.  1805,  p.  117  ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  302,  304-5  ;  do.,  V.  8, 
pp.  196,  271.  [2]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  804-5.  [3J  R.  1871,  p.  122 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  880. 
[4]  R.  1871,  p.  122 ;  R.  1872,  p.  «3 ;  R.  1880,  p.  45.  [6]  R.  1884,  p.  45 ;  I  MSS.,  V  7, 
pp.  870,  380. 


P£NA]N  Q,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island  {area,  107  square  miles),  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  Rajah  of  Kedah  in  1785.  Li  1805  it  was  made  a  separate  Presidency  under  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  1826  Malacca  and  Singapore  were  united  with  it  under  one 
GoTemment. 

For  the  Tamils  in  Penang  a  native  catechist  (Mr.  K.  Balavendbum) 
was  engaged  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Kev.  J.  Moreton,*  in  1871.  His 
support,  at  first  provided  from  local  sources  [1],  was  partly  undertaken 
by  the  Society  in  1880  (after  his  ordination)  [2],  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Chaplains,  Mr.  Balavendrum's  work  has  been  "  eminently 
successful  "  among  his  countrymen  [8] ;  and  (to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  Singapore  in  1882  and  1884)  *'  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all 
the  English  residents  as  well  as  of  his  Tamil  congregation  "  [4],  On 
the  occasion  of  a  Hindu  festival  in  1885  his  new  converts  accompanied 
him  and  the  Mission  agents,  and  '^  taking  their  place  in  the  crowd,  for 
three  days  expounded  to  the  people  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel 
and  distributed  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*'  On  similar  occasions 
in  previous  years  such  appeals  led  to  frequent  interruptions,  but  now 
the  truth  of  Christianity  was  admitted  although  Christianity  itself 
might  not  be  embraced  [5].  In  1886  a  Mission  chapel  was  erected  [6], 
and  in  1887  a  Chinese  department  was  added  to  the  Mission  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Biggs  [7],  and 
about  two  years  later  three  Chinese  were  confirmed. 

*  A  Bustentation  fund  for  the  Chaplaincy,  begun  by  Mr.  Moreton,  was  estimated  to 
^▼e  roached  |3,000  in  1882  [la]. 
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Statistics,  1802  (Penang). — ChriBtianSi  250 ;  Communicants,  55 ;  Clergymen,  1. 

Beferences  (Penang).— [1]  R-  1871.  P- 122 ;  K.  1872,  p.  88 ;  R.  1884,  p.  45 ;  I  MSS., 
Y.  7,  pp.  191-2,  886;  M.F.  1891,  p.  276.  [laj  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  838-5.  [2j  I  MSS.,  V.  8, 
p.  270.  [3]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  880 ;  R.  1882,  p.  41 ;  R.  1884,  p.  45  ;  R.  1886,  p.  51 ;  R.  1888, 
p.  68 ;  R.  1889,  p.  62.  [4]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  888,  870 ;  R.  1888,  p.  49.  [6]  R.  1885,  p.  52. 
[6]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  408;  do.,  V.  8,  p.  822.  [7]  R.  1884,  p.  45;  R.  1888,  p.  64  ;  MJ. 
1888,  p.  187  ;  R.  1889,  p.  62. 


P xtOVlM  C£  W£LL£SL£  X  {area,  270  square  miles^  is  a  slip  of  ihe  mainland 

opposite  Penang,  and  was  acquired  by  England  from  the  Rajali  in  1798. 

The  need  of  Missions  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  both  for  Europeans 
and  for  the  Malay,  Chinese,  and  Tamil  labourers,  &c.,  was  brought 
before  the  Society  in  1871  and  in  1874  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moreton,  then 
Chaplain  of  Penang  and  formerly  an  8.P.G.  Missionary  in  Newfound- 
land.    In  Province  Wellesley  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  EngUshmen 
were  Churchmen,  but  as  the  visits  of  the  Penang  Chaplains  had  almost 
ceased  and  there  were  no  other  opportunities  of  worship  than  those 
afforded  by  a  Presbyterian  Missionary  or  by  going  to  Penang,  many  of 
them  attended  the  Presbyterian  services  [1],     In  187G  the  Society  set 
apart  a  grant  for  a  Missionary  Chaplain  in  Province  Wellesley.    In 
February  1879  the  post  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  H.  McD.  Courtnet, 
his  support  being  partly  provided  for  locally  [2],  and  a  Presbyterian 
Committee  in  Penang  contributing  £200  a  year  to  the  Mission,  the 
latter  aid  being  continued  up  to  1890  [2^].     The  European  residents, 
both  Government  officials  and  sugar  planters,  warmly  welcomed  Mr. 
Courtney,  but  they  were  so  widely  scattered  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  several  little  communities  to  gather  together  at  any 
one  centre  every  week.     Services  were  therefore  arranged  for  them  at 
several  centres — in  police  stations,  court-houses,  or  drawing-rooms,  as 
was  most  convenient — in  addition  to  Bukit  Tengah,  his  headquarters, 
where,    and   at   several  out- stations,    ^lission  work  was    organised 
among  the  Tamil  immigrants  also.     A  Boarding  School  was  formed  at 
Bukit  Tengah,  and  the  Government  secular  schools  being  put  to  a 
great  extent  under  his  direction,  and  the  planters  securing  his  superin- 
tendence for  those  which  they  had  established  for  their  own  coolies, 
a  staff  of  catechists  and  schoolmasters  was  soon  at  work,  and  Ur. 
Courtney  himself   made    good  progress   in  the  Tamil    and   Malay 
languages.     Excellent  work  had  been  done  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Bukit  Tengah  when  Mr. 
Courtney  was  attacked  by  abscess  on  the  Hver  and  died  on  July  80, 
1888,  after  a  short  illness  [8].     His  successor,  the  Rev.  W.  HorsfaU^ 
had  not  been  at  work  six  months  (1891)  when  owing  to  the  failure  of 
a  local  banking  firm  all  the  Mission  funds  (,$1,588)  were  lost,  with  » 
house  and  25  acres  of  land  "  which  had  never  been  made  over  in  lep» 
form.**     To  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Mission  the  existing  Missi^ 
Committee  (a  mixed  body  of  Presbyterians  and  Churchmen)  handed 
over  their  property  for  the  use  of  the  Mission  to  a  distinctly  Chnrf* 
Committee  [4].     Mr.  Horsfall  left  for  Australia  in  1892  [6].    His  plBfl* 
has  been  filled  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Henham  [6.] 

Statistics,  1692  (ProTince  Welle8ley).~Chri8tian8, 185 ;  Comiminlamto  87;  ^^^^^ 
men,  1.  ' 
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RefereneeB  (Province  Wellesley).— flj  I  M88.,  V.  7,  pp.  844-6,  866-7,  860,  263; 
R.  1871,  p.  122 ;  R.  1872,  p.  88 ;  Jo.,  20  Nov.,  1874 ;  R.  1874,  p.  89 ;  R.  1884,  p.  46  ; 
M.F.  1888,  p.  482.  [2]  R.  1878,  p.  41 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  8,  p.  241.  [2a]  I  MSS.,  V.  7 
pp.  280-1,  286,  428-4,  454  ;  do.,  V.  8,  p.  257.  [3]  R.  1879,  p.  41 ;  R.  1882,  p.  41 ;  R.  1888, 
p.  49  ;  R.  1886,  p.  68 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  899,  482-8 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  888,  859.  [41 1  MSS., 
V.  7,  pp.  497-600,  506  ;  do.,  V.  8,  pp.  868,  370 ;  R.  1890,  p.  69  ;  R.  1891,  p.  62.  [6J  I  MSS., 
V.  7,  pp.  518,  515.     [6]  R.  1892,  p.  58. 


N  ATI  V  £  STATJSS. — The  anarchy  which  had  been  prevailing  in  Perak  and  other 
States  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  to  the  detriment  of  British  trade  led  also  in  1874  to  the 
station iug  of  British  Residents  in  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Snngei  Ujong,  their  duty  being 
to  aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice  and  to  exercise  certain  functions  delegated  to  them. 
Similar  arran&^ements  were  made  for  the  Negri  Sembilan  States  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malacca  in  1888,  for  Johore  (in  the  south)  in  1887,  and  for  Pahang  (on  the  east  coast)  in 
1888. 

PERAK.— In  1881  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  visited  Perak  and  held 
service  at  Taipeng  (the  principal  settlement)  for  the  English  resi- 
dents, whom  he  urged  to  make  efforts  for  the  regular  celebration  of 
religious  ordinances  among  tliemselves  and  for  the  evangelisation  of 
the  heathen.  His  suggestions  were  well  received,  and  the  Assistant 
Resident,  Mr.  Maxwell,  offered  to  read  prayers  on  Sundays  till  a 
clergyman  could  be  procured,  and  the  others  promised  to  attend. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Society,  which  greatly  encouraged  local  effort  [1], 
the  Bev.  A.  Markham  was  stationed  at  Taipeng  in  December  1884 
as  a  Missionary  Chaplain.  His  coming  marked  "  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  bounds  of  Christ's  Kingdom  .  .  .  into  .  .  .  the 
native  States  of  the  Malay  peninsula"  [2].  Services  were  held  at  first 
in  a  schoolroom,  but  when  Mr.  Markham  resigned  in  Dec.  1887  he  left 
a  church  (consecrated in  the  previous  August)  and  a  promising  Mission 
among  the  Tamil  immigrants  [3] .  After  his  removal,  however,  the  Tamil 
Mission  was  broken  up,  and  in  trying  to  restore  it  his  successor  (the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Pyemont-Pyemont,  appointed  in  1890)  had  to  combat  the 
prejudice  of  the  settlers  against  the  Christian  Tamils  "  owing  to  the 
gross  immorality  which  prevails  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Tamils.** 
At  first  he  **  could  get  no  assistance  from  anyone,'*  but  in  July  1891 
he  succeeded  in  re-opening  the  Mission.  The  Rev.  R.  Balavendrum 
of  Penang  occasionally  assists  in  the  work,  but  a  resident  Tamil 
clergyman  is  needed  [4],  and  the  Society  in  1892  made  provision  for 
the  support  of  one  [6]. 

Statistics,  1892  (Perak). — Christians,  860 ;  Clergymen,  1. 

References  (Perak).— [l]  I  MSS.,  V.  7.  pp.  838,  855,  808,  370 ;  do.,  V.  8,  p.  299 ;  R. 
1888,  p.  49.     1 2J  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  880 ;  R.  1884,  p.  45.     [3]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  882,  418, 
-484,  487  ;  R.  1886,  p.  51 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  \m.    [41  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  504-5 ;  R.  1890,  p.  59 
M.F.  1888,  p.  187.     [5]  Standing  Committee  Book,  V.  47,  p.  168. 


8ELAHG0R.— On  February  18, 1887,  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  con- 
secrated at  Kuala  Lumpor,  the  chief  town  of  the  State  of  Selangor,  & 
cshurch  ("St.  Mary's")  which  the  people  with  the  help  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
liad  built.  This  was  the  first  church  consecrated  in  the  native  States 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Services  were  carried  on  regularly  by  a 
1a3rman,  the  Bishop  and  the  Chaplain  of  Malacca  occasionally  paying 
visits,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Chinese  Christian  Church  was  formed  by 
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converts  &om  Sarawak  and  Singapore  [1].     In  1890  the  Rev.  F.  W* 
Haines  was  sent  out  by  the  S.P.6.  as  Missionary  Chaplain  [2]. 

Beferencea  (Selangor).— [I]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  418,  426,  448 ;   R.   1886,  p.  61.     [2] 
I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  448,  478 ;  do.,  V.  8,  pp.  858,  860. 


JAVA. — During  the  English  occupation  of  this  island  in  1818-16 
the  London  Missionary  Society  began  to  send  out  agents  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  Java.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  L.M.S.  from  Batavia  in  1842  their 
chapel,  *'  a  neat  and  commodious  brick  building/*  and  a  parsonage, 
were  ''placed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.'*  Successive 
Consular  Chaplains  at  intervals  carried  on  Mission  work  among  the 
EngUsh  and  natives  for  six  years  with  the  aid  of  ''a  handsome 
subsidy "  from  the  Dutch  Government,  and  then  assisted  by  an 
allowance  from  the  British  Government,  which  was  discontinued  about 
1872  [1].  In  1874-5  the  Bishop  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak  (having 
been  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  English  Church  communities 
in  Java)  appealed  to  the  S.P.G.  for  assistance  [2].  An  appeal  received 
in  1866  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  be  complied  with  [8],  but  the 
Society  now  (1876)  voted  a  grant  towards  the  support  of  a  Missionary 
Chaplain  at  Batavia  [4] .  While  this  was  being  done  the  Consul-Genend 
obtained  a  Chaplain  from  England — the  Kev.  C.  Kingsmill — and  as 
he  *^  never  felt  either  called ''  to  Mission  work  or  able  to  attempt  it — 
his  congregation  '*  refusing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Malay 
convert" — the  Society's  aid,  which  could  not  be  utilised,  was  withdrawn 
in  1878  [6].  In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Kingsmill  having  left,  the  Society 
was  again  appealed  to,  and  frequently  up  to  1884  it  renewed  its  offer  of 
pecuniary  help,  which  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been  utilised  [6]. 
Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gouss 

S)oth  Missionaries  of  the  Society)  visited  Batavia.  The  former  in 
anuary  1882  found  there  **  a  pretty  little  church  .  . .  with  schoolroom 
and  parsonage,"  and  the  ''nucleus  of  anative  congregation,  which  might 
soon  be  increased."  He  '^  gathered  the  most  accessible  of  them 
together  "  and  **  ministered  to  them  in  Malay."  Some  of  them  prayed 
him  "  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  send  out  a  shepherd  to  the  little 
flock,"  which  had  "been  un tended  for  nearly  five  years."  **  Large 
congregations,"  including  many  Enghsh-speaking  Dutch  peoplei 
also  shared  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Bishop.  Later  in  the  year 
a  similar  report  of  the  native  congregation  was  received  nom 
Mr.  Gomes,  who  was  "  surprised  to  see  how  the  converts  **  bad 
•*  kept  together,  and  held  services  among  themselves,"  though 
they  had  not  **even  a  Catechist  to  instruct  them"  [7].  In  1838 
a  Chaplain  was  engaged  there,  but  left  after  a  few  months,  and  ih6 
Bishop  of  Singapore  then  licensed  a  layman  to  act  as  Reader,  as  a 
temporary  measure  [8]. 

Beferencea  (Java).— fl]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  288-9,  480-1.  [2]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  «W-Ji 
249-50,  266.  [3]  M.F.  1806,  p.  206.  [4]  I  MSS.,  V.  8,  pp.  241,  247.  [6]  I  MS&,  ▼•  J* 
pp.  260,  266,  268,  271,  272,  276-7,  291 ;  do.,  V.  8,  p.  244.    [6j  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  pp.  «^ 
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204,  827,  889  ;  do.,  V.  8,  pp.  262,  284,  288,  209,  807,  880.    [7]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  880;  B» 
1882,  p.  41 ;  M.F.  1882,  p.  884.    [8]  I  MSS.,  V.  7,  p.  871. 


Statistics,  1892  (Borneo  and  the  Straits). — In  Borneo  and  the  Straits,  where  the 
Society  (1848-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  85  Missionaries  (4  Natives)  and  planting 
25  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  pp.  920-1),  there  are  now  in  connection  with  its 
Missions  aboot  6,000  Christians,  under  the  care  of  a  Bishop  and  16  Clergymen  l$ee 
p.  7671.     [See  also  the  Table,  p.  782.] 


CHAPTER  LXXXVni. 

CHINA. 

The  Empire  of  China  includes  China  proper  and  her  vast  dependencies  and  tribu- 
taries, Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  Thibet,  &c.,  and  in  a  feudal  sense 
Corea  and  the  kingdoms  of  Cochin  China,  &c.,  an  area  of  about  4,558,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  China  proper,  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Empire,  and  consists  of  eighteen 
provinces.  Areat  1,584,058  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at  over  800  millions. 
Of  tiiese  about  1,100,000  are  Christians.  The  principal  religions  of  China  are  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  to  which  may  be  added  Mahommedanism  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces.  Confucius  and  Lao-tzu,  the  founders  of  the  first  two 
of  ti^ese  systems,  were  contemporaries  about  500  B.C.,  and  Buddhism  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  India  in  the  last  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Among 
the  common  people  Buddhism  and  Taoism  prevail ;  the  learned  adhere  to  Confucianism. 
But  the  distmctive  features  of  all  three  religions  are  now  to  a  great  extent  oblitei^ 
ated,  and  their  doctrines  may  be  treated  as  the  foundations  of  a  common  faith,  so 
far  as  the  masses  are  concerned.  Practically,  ancestral  worship  is  the  religion  of  China. 
Christianity  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  in  the  7th  century  by  the 
Nestorians,  whose  Missions,  after  spreading  far  into  the  country,  died  out  under  the 
persecution  of  the  Ming  d3masty  (a.d.  1868-1628).  Missions  were  begun  by  the  Boman 
Catholics  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century ;  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1807;  by  the  American  Church  (which  was  founded  by  the  S.P.G.)  in  1884;  by  the 
C.M.S.  in  1844 ;  and  by  the  S.P.G.  itself  in  1868.  The  American  Church  sent  a  Bishop 
to  Shanghai  in  1844 ;  since  then  the  following  Sees  have  been  founded  by  the  Englisn 
Church :  Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  1849 ;  Mid  China  (formerly  called  North  China),  1872; 
North  China,  1B80.  Compared  with  the  fact  that  over  80,000  Chinese  die  every  day,  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Church  for  the  regeneration  of  so  great  a  people  are  lamentably 
meagre. 

There  are  about  200  varieties  of  the  Chmese  s^ken  language;  but  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Schereschewsky,  the  second  American  Bishop,  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  Mandarin,  the  written  language,  and  thus  opened  to  150  millions  of  the 
people. 

The  British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  consists  of  the  island  of  that  name  (signifying 
**  red  torrent " — area,  29  square  miles),  ceded  in  1841,  and  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Kow-loon  {area,  nearly  3  square  miles),  ceded  in  1861,  and  of  some  adjacent  islets. 

The  Society's  operations  in  China  have  been  carried  on  in  the  districts 
of  Pekin  (1863-4, 1880-92)  [pp.  705,  707-8],  with  Yung  Chin  (1880-92) 
[p.  707]  and  Lung  Hua  Tien  (1880-92)  [p.  708];  Chefog  (1B74-92) 
[pp.  706-7] ;  Tai-an-fu  (1879-92)  [p.  709],  with  Ping  Yin  (1879-92) 
[pp.  709-10]  and  Tient  Sin  (1890-92)  [p.  710]. 

In  1843  the  Society  appealed  for  funds  for  planting  a  branch  of 
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the  English  Church  m  the  newly-acquired  settlement  of  Hong  Eong, 
with  a  view  not  merely  to  provide  the  British  residents  with  the 
means  of  grace,  hut  also  for  the  more  effectual  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  Empire  of  China  [1] .  Over  £1 ,800  was  raised,  and 
the  interest  of  this  was  in  January  1845  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  towards  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  Chaplains 
at  Hong  Kong  [2].  During  the  next  four  years  the  Society  assisted 
in  raising  an  endowment  *  for  a  Bishopric  there,  and  on  May  29, 
1849,  the  Rev.  George  Smith  was  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedralt, 
by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Victoria,  to  the  spiritual  oversight  of  Hong 
Eong  and  the  consular  stations  or  factories  in  China  [8],  the  primary 
object  of  the  Bishopric,  however,  being  to  promote  Missionary  work 
among  the  natives  in  the  Empire  [8a].  The  Society  was  not  then  in 
a  position  to  engage  directly  in  work  in  China,  but  it  maintained  "  a 
friendly  intercourse  "  with  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  and  promoted  the 
raising  of  funds  for  his  general  Missionary  plans,  which  included 
a  college  J  (St.  Paul'^)  founded  at  Hong  Kong  in  1849  [4]. 

In  1853  the  Bishop  drew  attention  to  a  religious  movement  origi- 
nating in  connection  with  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  about  three 
years  before  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwangse.     The  rebel  chiefs 
(whose   adherents  were  estimated  to  number   150,000)   professed  to 
beUeve  in  Christianity,  declared  that  they  were  "  commissioned  by  the 
Almighty  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,"  and  every- 
where showed  "  a  determination  to  destroy  idolatry  of  every  kind." 
During  a  week's  visit  to  Nanking  in  1853  the  British  Plenipotentiary, 
Sir  G.  Bonham,  and  his  party  were  "received  with  delight  by  the 
rebels  '*  the  moment  it  was  discovered  they  **  were  Christians  "  and 
would  not  offer  opposition.     On  leaving  they  were  loaded  with  copies 
of  twelve  pamphlets,  among  which  were  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "  an 
almanac  with  all  the  Sabbath  Days  marked,*'  "  an  abstract  of  the  true 
religion  from  the  creation  downwards,"  the  Ten  Commandments  with 
a  Commentary,  hymns,  &c. — "  a  most  interesting  and  extraordinary 
collection."      These    people    (who    appear   to    have  obtained   their 
Christianity   in   Canton   and  the  neighbourhood)   professed  "in  the 
clearest  maimer  faith  in  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  as  the 
only  means  of  reaching  heaven,"  and  presented  an  "  astonishing  com- 
pound of  truth  and  error."     They  pretended  to  "a  new  revelatioD 
commissioning  them  to  eradicate  evil  from  the  earth,  and  restore 
China  to  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,"  whom  they  called  "the 
Heavenly  Father,"  "Christ,"  the   "Celestial  Elder  Brother,"  "the 
Emperor,"  the  "  Teen-Choo,"  and  *'  Choo." 

They  were  ready  to  welcome  foreigners  and  trade  on  the  one  con- 
dition of  no  opium  being  imported.  The  Society  was  now  urged  to 
enter  the  field  [5].  It  could  not  then  do  so,  but  in  response  to  renewed 
appeals  from  the  Bishop  it  undertook  in  1859  to  commence  a  MissioOf 
which  it  was  thought  desirable  should  include  a  Medical  Missionary  and 
an  Orphanage,  the  latter  partly  with  a  view  to  training  for  the  service 
of  the  Church  young  children  "  exposed  "  or  abandoned  [6]. 

•  More  than  one  half  of  the  endowment  was  given  by  "  a  Brother  and  Sister.'* 

t  ThiK,  with  the  consi'cration  of   Bishop  Anderson,  of  Bapertsland,  was  the  trrt 

consecration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Cathedral  since  1570. 

X  In  1870  the  Society  voted  £200  per  annam  for  Divinity  studentshipg  in  the  ooQcf^ 

bat  in  the  next  year  the  grant  was  withdrawn  as  not  being  required  [4aj. 
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On  March  19,  1863,  the  Society's  first  Missionary  to  China,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Stewabt,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  and  on  April  28  at  Peking,  the 
place  selected  as  the  basis  of  operations  [7].  At  that  time  the  British 
Legation,  deeming  it  impolitic  that  "  Protestant  Missionaries  '*  should 
settle  at  Peking,  refused  to  assist  them  in  so  doing,  though  not  going 
80  far  as  to  prevent  them.  But  an  exception  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  Medical  Missionary,  and  a  room  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Burdon  of  the  C.M.S.,  who  had  overcome  the  diflBculty 
of  settling  by  acting  as  English  instructor  to  some  Chinese  Tartar 
youths  [8].  In  the  autumn  of  1808  Dr.  Stewart  was  joined  by  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  MicHELL  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  who  had 
been  studying  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements  [9].  Unfortunately, 
while  the  Society  was  seeking  a  qualified  superintendent  for  the 
Mission,  Dr.  Stewart  showed  such  a  lack  of  discretion  (in  purchasing, 
without  authority,  ''a  fine  palatial  site  ")  that  his  bills  on  the  Society 
were  dishonoured  and  he  was  recalled  in  January  1864  [10],  In  the 
following  March  Mr.  Michell  accepted  an  engagement  at  Shanghai  [11]. 
Operations  in  China  remained  suspended  for  ten  years,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Society  expedited  (in  1866)  the  filling- up  of  the  See  of 
Victoria  vacated  by  Bishop  Smith  [12],  and  accumulated  funds  for  the 
renewal  of  work  [13]. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  first  Day  of  Intercession  for  Mis- 
sions, in  1872  the  Society  received  an  anonymous  offer  *  of  £600  per 
annum  for  five  years  for  a  new  Mission  in  China,  and  in  July  1874  it 
sent  out  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott  and  the  Rev.  M.  Greenwood  to  Chefoo, 
where  they  arrived  on  October  3.  Go  where  they  would  there  were 
^*  millions  to  be  converted,  round  every  spot  habitable  under  treaty," 
but  Chefoo  was  chosen  partly  because  of  its  climate  (perhaps  the  best 
in  China)  and  partly  because  it  is  an  admirable  base  of  operations 
in  the  great  Shantung  Province  ;  its  language  too,  the  Mandarin,  when 
acquired,  opens  all  the  northern  provinces  of  China  [14]. 

During  the  winter  the  Missionaries  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  Nevius, 
the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  whose  many  good  offices  for 
their  comfort  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  work  received  formal 
recognition  from  the  Society  [15].  In  1876  they  accompanied  Dr. 
Nevius  on  long  Mission  tours,  and  assisted  in  distributing  books  to 
the  audiences,  who  occasionally  numbered  1,000.  Though  Dr.  Nevius 
was  tolerably  well  known  upon  the  route  there  was  much  curiosity 
manifested,  and  to  Mr.  Scott  it  was  "  rather  trying,"  for,  said  he, 

**  I  coald  hardly  speak  at  all ;  so  I  had  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  while 
they  palled  about  my  whiskers,  my  buttons,  coat,  and  boots,  and  wanted  to  know 
my  age  and  my  honourable  name  Ac.  ...  As  a  rule  they  were  very  friendly ; 
but  on  one  or  two  occasions,  while  preaching  at  fairs  we  were  pushed  and  jostled 
and  had  a  few  stones  thrown  at  us  from  behind." 

The  custom  of  calling  all  foreigners  "kivetry**  or  "devil**  had 
been  recently  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government ;  nevertheless  the 
term  was  sometimes  apphed  to  the  Missionaries  [16]. 

•  From  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  corgregation,  Eaton  Square. 
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In  Chefoo  itself  there  had  been  in  existence  since  1864  a  "  Union 
Chapel,"  erected  by  the  foreign  residents  *'  for  the  use  of  Anglican  and 
other  Protestant  Churches."  In  this  Messrs.  Scott  and  Greenwood 
began  to  hold  services  in  1875  [17],  and  the  connection  was  continaed 
until  1885,  when,  under  the  Rev.  F.  J.  J.  Smith,  a  separate  building 
was  obtained  for  the  EngUsh  Church  services  [17a].  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  Chinese  inquirers  a  room  was  opened  in  the  native  quarter  of 
the  city  (Yentai),  but  pending  proficiency  in  their  language  the 
Missionaries  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  admit  anyone  to  baptism.  To 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  vernacular,  which  occupied  two  years, 
Mr.  Greenwood  retired  in  1876  to  Foosan,  a  town  ten  miles  from 
Chefoo,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Scott  compiled  in  Chinese  a  book  of 
fajnily  prayers  for  the  use  of  such  natives  as  were  well  disposed 
towards  Christianity  [18].  A  portion  of  1877-8  was  occupied  in 
evangelistic  tours  in  the  interior  [19],  and  in  1878-9  Mr.  Scott,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Capel,  who  had  joined  the  Mission  in  1877,  spent  nine 
months  in  administering  famine  relief. 

During  the  great  famine  of  1876-9  in  China  it  is  estimated  that 
from  nine  to  thirteen  millions  of  people  perished  from  hunger,  disease, 
or  violence,  and  that  over  £100,000  (including  at  least  £60,000  from 
Great  Britain)  was  collected  and  distributed  in  rehef  through  foreign 
agencies  alone.  The  provinces  affected  were  Chih-li,  Shansi,  Shensi, 
Honan,  and  Shantung.  The  efforts  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Capel  were 
directed  to  Shansi,  where,  with  the  aid  of  £1,000  contributed  through 
the  Society  and  £8,000  from  the  Shanghai  Committee,  they  were  able 
to  relieve  over  5,000  families.  In  so  doing  they  ran  no  small  risk, 
having  to  pass  through  regions  almost  untravelled  by  foreigners,  and 
finding  it  prudent  to  adopt  native  costume — not  for  disguise,  that  being 
impossible — ^but  "  so  as  to  attract  less  notice  and  avoid  being  robbed" — 
the  aid  being  distributed  in  silver. 

In  the  then  attitude  of  the  Chinese,  who  could  "  hardly  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  virtue  '*  as  **  disinterestedness,**  Mr.  Scott 
felt  that  an  attempt  to  press  the  Gospel  on  them  would  have  only  the 
effect  of  producing  the  impression  that  the  relief  was  being  given  "in 
order  to  buy  them  over  to  Christianity."  Hopes  had  been  entertained 
by  some  that  this  act  of  Christian  charity  would  result  in  turning  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  the  people  towards  the  Faith  and  leading  Hheat 
to  embrace  it  in  goodly  numbers.  The  most  powerful  man  in  d» 
empire — Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chili — expresBed 
his  opinion  "  that  there  must  be  something  in  a  religion  which  can 
induce  men  to  risk  their  hves  in  order  to  relieve  their  suffering  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  country  so  remote  from  themselves,"  "  and  the  inutility  rf 
idol-worship  .  . .  struck  the  people,  when  after  all  their  sacrifices  and 
offerings  to  false  gods  no  relief  comes."  Such  hopes,  so  far  at  least  tf 
regards  any  immediate  or  direct  fulfilment  of  them,  were  destined  to 
prove  in  vain  [20]. 

The  outcome,  however,  was  not  without  an  important  benefit  to 
the  Church.  Dean  Butcher  of  Shanghai  followed  up  the  fayourJJe 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  the  native  mind  by  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  Mission  in  the  province  of  Shantung  nndtf  * 
resident  Bishop,  a  course  which  involved  the  division  of  the  diocew 
founded  in  1872  under  the  name  of  North  China,  but  whose  Bishop 
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(Dr.  Russell)  lived  at  Ningpo,  far  away.  The  proposal  (supported  by 
Admiral  Byder,  ex- Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet  on  the  China 
station)  was  adopted  by  the  Society  in  October  1878,  and  in  response 
to  its  appeal  for  funds  the  anonymous  donor  who  had  furnished  the 
means  of  starting  the  Chefoo  Mission  contributed  £10,000  for  an 
episcopal  endowment ;  and  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude 
(Oct.  28)  1880  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott  was  consecrated  (in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral)  Missionary  Bishop  for  the  new  diocese  termed  North  China, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule  (in  succession  to  Dr.  Russell,  who  died  in 
1879)  Bishop  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  old  diocese,  which  was  now 
appropriately  designated  Mid-China  [21].  About  this  time,  the  C.M.S. 
having  relinquished  their  work  in  Pelang,  which  had  been  begun  in 
1862,  but  which  had  never  shown  such  signs  of  prosperity  as  the  Mis- 
sions further  south,  the  S.P.G.  adopted  the  Mission  and  one  of  the 
Clergy,  the  Rev.  W.  Brereton,  who  remained  to  carry  it  on  among 
the  natives  [22]  and  to  minister  to  the  Europeans  [22a]. 

Thus  far  the  Missionaries  in  North  China  had  not  received  much 
encouragement  [23].  "  That  Bishop  Scott  and  his  little  band  are 
becoming  known,  are  exciting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  are  personally 
commending  the  truth  of  our  holy  reUgion  to  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,'*  was  the  sum  of  what  could  be  reported  up  to  1882  [24], 

The  work  left  by  the  C.M.S.,  however,  "proved  a  valuable 
nucleus  '*  [25],  and  in  1888  there  came  "  the  first  tidings  of  distinct 
progress.**  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Bishop's  consecration  he  con- 
firmed sixteen  Christians  in  Peking  and  ten  at  Yung  Ching.  All  but  one 
of  the  former  had  been  communicants  previously,  but  the  work  in  the 
out- stations  was  regarded  as  more  hopeful  than  m  the  city  itself  [26], 
where  to  Mr.  Brereton  it  had  seemed  "  impossible  to  ruffle  the  dead 
level  of  listlessness  *'  which  day  by  day  confronted  the  work  of  preach- 
ing to  the  heathen  [26a]. 

The  next  anniversary  of  Bishop  Scott's  consecration  was  marked 
by  the  first  episcopal  consecration  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  at  least  in  connection  with  the  Anglican  communion, 
when  Dr.  W.  J.  Boone  became  the  third  successor  of  his  father,  the 
first  American  Bishop  to  China.  The  consecration  on  October  28, 1884, 
took  place  at  Shanghai,  the  senior  Bishop  (Dr.  Williams,  of  the 
American  Mission  in  Japan)  being  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Victoria, 
Mid-China,  and  North  China  [27]. 

Missionary  work  was  now  being  interrupted  by  the  Franco- Chinese 
quarrel,  which,  though  not  interfering  with  the  personal  safety  of  the 
S.P.6.  l^ssionaries,  yet  led  to  their  faUing  under  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  entertained  for  all  foreigners  [28]. 

The  claims  of  the  latter  at  Chefoo  absorbed  much  of  the  Mission- 
aries' time,  and  in  1885  efforts  were  directed  to  making  Chefoo  a  centre 
for  all  institutions  for  Church  work  among  the  foreign  residents  and 
Peking  a  centre  for  all  native  work.*  In  the  latter  city  that  work 
was  still  "  discouraging  '*  [29],  but  the  next  three  years  saw  many  signs 
of  progress  in  the  district  [30],  two  important  features  being  the 
addition  of  an  industrial  department  to  the  Peking  school  in  1886,  with  a 

*  This  centralisation  lias  not  prevented  the  continuance  of  a  native  and  English 
branch  at  both  places. 
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view  to  enabling  natives  to  continue  earning  their  own  living*  on 
becoming  Christians  [81],  and  the  ordination  (as  deacon)  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  Lent  in  1888  of  Chang  Ching  Lan,  a  long-tried 
native  lay-helper  at  Peking — this  being  the  first  native  ordination  in 
North  China  [82].  Chang  came  from  Yung  Ching,  some  40  miles 
south  of  Pekmg,  where  the  C.M.S.  had  gained  a  footing  in  1869  by 
the  help  of  the  medical  skill  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Collins.  Among  the 
ten  confirmed  there  by  Bishop  8cott  in  1888  [see  p.  707]  was  an  old 
man  who  had  been  baptized  12  years  before  by  Bishop  Burdon,  and 
who,  though  the  only  Christian  in  his  village,  had  never  since  missed 
the  Sunday  services,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  to  walk  six  miles 
each  way.  After  the  confirmation  Holy  Communion  was  administered 
for  the  first  time  in  Yung  Ching  [88]. 

In  the  next  year  a  Taoist  priest  was  received  there  as  a  catechu- 
men [84].  The  reception  which  new-comers  met  with  from  the 
Christians  at  Yung  Ching  at  this  period  (1888-4)  was  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Brereton : — 

*'The  whole  congregation  would  rash  towards  the  door,  as  if  either  going  to 
assault  him  or  to  hoist  him  on  their  shoulders,  but  in  reality  only  to  lead  him  to  a 
Beat.  After  mutual  polite  requests  to  be  seated  (even  when  there  was  no  intention 
of  sitting  down),  the  ceremonious  row  would  subside,  and  the  seryice  resume  its 
coarse,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  interrupt  it.  However,  there  was  no  real 
irreverence,  and  the  thing  wiU  soon  right  itself  "  [35]. 

To  add  to  the  distraction  the  room  in  which  for  many  years  service 
liad  to  be  held  had  "  the  disadvantage  of  being  adjacent  to  the  police 
court,"  so  that  the  worshippers  could  hear  the  delinquents  beaten. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  authorities  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
purchase  a  Mission  site,  but  a  property  has  been  obtained  by  mortgage 
from  one  of  the  converts  [86] . 

Another  station  in  connection  with  Peking  is  Lung  Hua  Tien,  20 
miles  south  of  Hochien  Fu.  It  was  begun  in  1879,  previously  to  its 
transfer  from  the  C.M.S.  to  the  S.P.G.,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
the  converts  had  been  formed  into  "  a  Christian  Church."  Lack  (rf 
workers  however  has  hindered  its  development  [87]. 

In  Peking  itself,  besides  the  chapel  of  the  British  Legation,  which  is 
used  as  the  church  of  the  English  colony,  there  is  the  Church  of  "  Oar 
Saviour,*'  schools,  and  a  dispensary ;  the  dispensary,  begun  in  1890,  ii 
carried  on  without  the  Society's  aid  [38]. 

Since  1891  the  Bev.  F.  L.  Nobbis  has  been  endeavouring  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  college  at  Peking  for  the  training  of  native  Clergy  [89]. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  form  a  college  for  European  agents  at 
Chefoo  in  1881  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Corfe  (now  Bishop  of  Corea),  bnt 
the  scheme  proved  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  after  three  years* 
trial  [40].  The  College  property  has  however  proved  invaluable  as 
a  Missionary's  residence,  and  the  chapel  built  in  connection  with  it  in 
1888  (largely  by  the  aid  of  naval  officers)  serves  as  a  church  for  the 
English  at  the  port  in  summer  months.  Besides  this  building,  **  St. 
Peter's,"   situated  1^  miles  from  the  foreign  settlement,  there  is  tbs 

*  A  winter  refuge  for  the  poor,  many  of  whom  die  in  the  streets  of  cold,  WAf  optt*^ 
about  1884,  but  though  occommoditted  in  the  preaching-room  it  has  no  official  ooiUMCliOB 
with  the  Mission  [81a j. 
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'temporary  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  erected  in  1887  in  the  centre  of  the 
settlement  [41]. 

From  860  to  380  miles  south  of  Peking  lies  the  city  of  T'ai-An-Fu, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Tai-8han  or  Sacred  Mountain — noted 
as  being  the  chief  centre  of  idolatrous  worship  for  the  whole  of  the 
Shantung  Province.  Almost  every  deity  worshipped  in  China  has  a 
temple  on  the  mountaiii,  but  the  principal  object  of  worship  is  the 
shrine  and  image  of  the  great  goddess  "  Pi-Hsia-Yuan-Chiin  '*  (other- 
wise the  **  Sheng-Mu  '*  or  **Holy  Mother**),  whose  grand  temple  is 
perched  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  about  4,000  feet  high. 
It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ming-Ti,  a.d.  68-78,  a 
young  woman  named  Yii-Yeh  left  her  father's  home  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  Tai-Shan,  with  the  object  of  purging  her  heart  and  cultivat- 
ing virtue.  In  due  time,  having  attained  to  a  perfect  state  of  holiness, 
she  became,  according  to  popular  belief,  a  fury.  During  the  pilgrim 
season,  which  occupies  about  four  months  in  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  thousands  of  the  humbler  classes  may  still  be  daily  seen  plodding 
their  way  up  the  steep  ascent  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Lao-Nai- 
Nai,  or  *'  Old  grandmother,"  as  she  is  commonly  termed. 

The  ascent  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  a  stone 
pathway,  which,  including  about  7,000  stone  steps  and  several  bridges^, 
stretches   from  the  north  gate  of  the  city  to  the  summit — a  distance, 
of  from  18  to  16  miles — the  pilgrims  being  expected  to  perform  the 
"  kowtow  **  (i.e.  knocking  the  forehead  on  the  ground)  600  to  600  times 
on  the  way  [42] . 

T*ai-an-Fu  was  selected  by  the  Rev.  M.  Greenwood  and  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Scott  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  Mission  in  1878,  in  which  year 
they  began  to  visit  it.  The  work  at  first  consisted  mainly  in  the 
distribution  of  tracts  or  leaflets  to  the  pilgrims  and  talking  with 
inquirers  in  a  room  hired  for  the  purpose.  In  1880  hostility  showed 
itself  for  the  first  time,  but  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
foreign  spy  in  the  guise  of  a  Missionary,  escaped  without  much  injury,, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  native  teacher.  Three  successive  winters 
were  spent  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the  city  (1879-82),  and  though 
having  no  other  accommodation  than  that  of  a  wretched  Chinese  inn, 
and  often  alone  for  months  together,  **  subjected  to  misunderstandings 
and  rough  usage,**  and  •*  rewarded  by  hardly  any  immediate  result,** 
still  he  persevered.  Owing  to  his  absence  on  furlough  the  station  was 
unoccupied  nearly  two  years,  but  in  1884  he  returned  and  at  Ping  Yin» 
a  neighbouring  village,  two  converts  were  baptized  and  confirmed  in 
1884.  On  this  occasion  Bishop  Scott,  while  revising  a  manual  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  prepared  by  a  Chinese  student  (or  ^'educated 
man**),  found  that  "  Thou  shalt  not  envy'*  had  been  substituted  for 
the  eighth  Commandment,  and  was  assured  that  "  it  would  not  be 
right  even  to  suggest  that  an  educated  man  could  think  of  stealing  **-^ 
an  assurance  not  confirmed  by  experience  [48]. 

When  in  1887  the  Revs.  F.  H.  Spbent  and  H.  J.  Brown  took  up 
the  work  so  long  carried  on  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  adopted  native 
dress,  they  found  that  not  even  the  sanctity  of  a  Buddhist  temple  was 
respected  by  the  Chinese  thief,  for  while  lodging  in  a  temple  all 
Mr.  Brown*s  Chinese  clothes  were  stolen.  In  November  1887  opposition 
broke  out,  "  an  attempt  was  made  to  *  boycott '  the  two  Missionaries," 
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and  later  on  they  withdrew  for  a  time.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Chang  a 
suitable  property  for  the  Mission  was  at  last  secured  in  1889  on 
mortgage  [44]. 

In  some  respects  the  work  at  Tai-An-Fu  and  Ping  Yin  is  ''  the 
most  interesting  part "  of  the  Mission  in  North  China,  as  the  Mis- 
sionaries live  '*  in  more  or  less  native  style  "  and  are  **  able  to  mingle 
more  freely  in  the  native  life  .  . .  than  is  possible  at  Peking  **  [45] ;  and 
while  discouragements  are  still  not  wanting,  the  Report  for  1891  stated 
that  **  there  is  still  much  for  which  to  be  thankful "  [46]. 

In  1888  Bishop  Scott  drew  the  Society's  attention  to  the  needs  of 
Tientsin,  an  important  place  of  commerce,  being  the  port  for  Peking, 
and  containing  a  large  foreign  settlement.  Hitherto  there  had  be^ 
no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  there,  but  Missionaries  of 
various  denominations  assisted  by  the  earlier  settlers  had  erected  "  a 
Union  Church,**  in  which  the  Church  Service  was  read  every  Sunday 
morning  [47].  Visits  made  to  the  district  by  the  Bev.  W.  Brereton  in 
1889  convinced  him  "  that  a  clergyman  for  English  work  at  Tientsin 
and  the  outlying  places  such  as  Taku,  Tangku,  and  Taugshan,**  was 
**  the  first  need  of  this  diocese,''  While  the  Church  was  making  distinct, 
though  slow,  progress  among  the  heathen,  ''  as  a  set-ofif  against  every 
Chinaman  **  baptized  was  *'  the  fact  of  the  sympathies,  and  in  some 
cases  the  formal  allegiance,  of  an  English  Churchman  ahenated  from 
the  Church  of  his  baptism,  and  often  lost  to  all  care  of  religion.*** 
At  Taku,  where  Mr.  Brereton  held  service  in  the  pilot-office,  he  was 
told  that  this  was  the  first  visit  the  people  "  had  ever  received  from  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement  shortly  after  the  War  of  I860,**  and  yet  the  majority  of  hiB 
congregation  were  Church  members  [48]. 

Provision  having  been  made  by  the  Society  [49],  Mr.  Brereton  was 
transferred  in  1890  to  Tientsin,  where  on  November  2  a''  chuich- 
room  was  dedicated  **  and  he  was  ^*  instituted  as  minister  by  the  Bishop,*' 
the  congregation  numbering  about  forty  [50].  In  appreciation  of  his 
services  the  British  residents  have  offered  liberal  and  substantial 
gifts,  among  which  must  be  reckoned  that  of  a  site  for  a  church  and 
parsonage  granted  by  the  Municipal  Council  in  1891. 

While  the  English  branch  of  the  Society*s  work  in  China  has 
quickly  brought  a  response  of  encouragement   [51],  and  abundant 

E roofs  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  a  Chinese  convert*s  religion  haTS 
een  given  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  growth  of  native 
Missions  in  China  has  been  comparatively  slow.f  Nevertheless  it 
is  interesting  to  record  the  belief  expressed  by  Bishop  Boone  in  1886 
'^  that  as  Clnna  in  the  past  has  been  the  grand  civiliser  of  all  Uie 
neighbouring  nations,  so  as  this  [Missionary]  work  progresses,  she 
will  send  forth  her  Missionaries  into  all  the  bordering  nations  round 
about  and  evangehse  them.**  In  the  American  Mission  the 
Bishop  could  point  to  thirteen  native  deacons  ordained  within  tbs 

*  It  is  doe  to  the  Society  to  state  that  grants  towards  the  support  of  MiancoarfOi^ 
lains  at  Himkow  (£200  per  annum)  and  Shanghai  (£600)  were  voted  by  it  in  187S  •>" 
1876  respectiyely,  bat  not  being  used  were  withdrawn  [Hankow  48a]  [Shan^^iai  ^1^ 

t  In  1886  Bishop  Scott  stated  that  two  or  three  centuries  of  Boman  CSaUioUo  Ubctf 
in  China  had  produced  only  one  million  of  professing  Ghristiaiit,  and  tementy  JW' 
labours  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Churches  only  100,000  conmtft  [5te]. 
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previous  four  years  [52].  At  this  period  much  good  was  anticipated 
from  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  1866,  calling  on  the  natives  ''  to  live  at 
peace  with  Christian  Missionaries  and  converts,  and  explainmg  that 
the  Christian  religion  teaches  men  to  do  right  and  should  therefore  be 
respected  "  [58].  But  the  hopes  raised  were  dissipated  by  the  wave  of 
anti-foreign  feeling  excited  in  1891,  which  culminated  in  riots  and  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  other  Mission  buildings,  and  the  murder  of 
some  Missionaries,  though  happily  the  Society  has  no  losses  of  its  own 
to  record.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  W.  Brereton,  after  16  years' 
experience  of  the  country, 

**  the  chief  offence  of  the  Missionaries*  presence  in  China  is  one  which  mast  be 
faced  as  a  fact,  but  need  not  be  apologised  for  :  it  is  akin  to  '  the  offence  of  the 
Cross/  "  While  "  the  causes  of  the  present  trouble  are  manifold/'  and  "  foreigners, 
missionaries,  secret  societies,  mobs  have  each  their  share  of  blame  to  answer  for,*' 
**  China's  official  and  literary  leaders  have  by  far  the  largest  share  of  guilt.  By 
fostering  delusions  and  suspicions,  they  have  made  a  time  of  crisis  into  a  time  of 
confusion  ;  they  have  alienated  the  sympathies  of  foreign  Governments ;  they 
have  raised  to  a  pitch  of  well-nigh  ungovernable  panic  the  suspicions  of  their  own 
people"  [541. 

Statistics. — See  p.  712. 
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China,  1876-79  (1885),  Bound  Pamphlets,  "  Asia  1886,"    No.  87,  pp.  1-24 ;   R.  1879, 

5 p.  41-8 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  61-2,  72, 7»-80.  [21]  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  61-2, 69, 86, 96-100 ; 
o.,  V.  68,  pp.  179,  184-6  ;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  641-8;  R.  1878,  p.  42;  M.F.  1879,  pp.  866-71, 
607  ;  R.  1879,  p.  42 ;  R.  1880,  pp.  28-9,  46 ;  M.F.  1881,  p.  220 ;  Report  of  S.P.G.  Misdonary 
Conference  in  London,  1888,  p.  86.  [22]  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  92, 108-8, 112-18,  115 ;  do., 
B.  1880,  p.  29 ;  Report  of  S.P.G.  Missionary  Conference,  1888,  p.  86 ;  "  Church  Work 
in  North  China,"  p.  11.    [22a]  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  86,  92, 101-8.    [23]  R.  1880,  p.  28. 

24]  R.  1882,  p.  45.  [26]  Report  of  S.P.G.  Missionary  Conference,  1888,  p.  85.  [26] 
.F.  1882,  p.  867 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  49-50  ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  298-801.  [26a]  M.F.  1882, 
p.  868.  [27]  R.  1884,  pp.  47-8 ;  M.F.  1884,  pp.  877-8 ;  "Church  Work  in  North  China," 
p.  68.     [28]  R.  1884,  p.  48;  M.F.  1886,  p.  160.     [29]  R.  1886,  p.  58;  I  MSS.,  V.  27, 

S.  20^-6;  M.F.  1886,  pp.  264-6.  [30]  R.  1887,  p.  61.  [31]  M.F.  1887,  pp.  280-8; 
F.  1888,  p.  262 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  482.  [31a]  M.F.  1887,  p.  288 ;  M.F.  1888,  pp.  26a-0. 
[32]  R.  1888,  p.  68 ;  M.F.  1888,  p.  868 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  p.  284.  [33]  I  MSS.,  V.  27, 
p.  286;  "Church  Work  in  North  Chma,"  pp.  11,  50,  60-1;  R.  1891,  p.  67.  [34]  M.F. 
1884,  p.  866.  [36]  M.F.  1888,  pp.  299,  800.  [36]  M.F.  1887,  pp.  280-2 ;  "  Church  Work 
in  North  China,"  pp.  68,  112.  [37]  M.F.  1884,  pp.  44-7  ;  R.  1887,  p.  61 ;  "  Church  Work 
in  North  China,"  pp.  98,  112;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  285-6.  [38]  "Church  Work  in 
North  China,"  pp.  78-4,  88-9.  [39]  "Church  Work  in  North  China,"  pp.  74-6; 
E.  1891,  p.  67.    [40]  M.F.  1881,  p.  817 ;  "  Church  Work  in  North  China,"  pp.  68-62 
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78-82.  [44]  M.F.  1888,  pp.  260-2 ;  M.F.  1886,  p.  266 ;  M.F.  1887,  p.  264 ;  "  Church  Woik 
in  North  China,"  pp.  68,  71,  82-4.  [46]  "  Church  Work  in  North  China,"  pp.  85-«.  [4«1 
M.F.  1891,  p.  488 ;  R.  1891,  p.  67.  [47]  I  MSB.,  V.  27,  pp.  826-8.  [48]  M.F.  1889, 
p.  451.  [48«M  Jo.,  V.  52,  p.  264  ;  I MSS.,  V.  27,  p.  9.  [486]  Jo.,  V.  62,  p.  892 ;  Applicatioiw 
Committee  Report,  1876,  p.  26 ;  do.,  1878,  p.  2.  [49]  Standing  Committee  Minutea,  V. 
46,  p.  886.  [60]  I  MSS.,  V.  28,  pp.  1,  2,  4  ;  M.F.  1891,  pp.  186-7.  [61]  I  MS8.,  V.  98» 
p.  8-12.  [62]  R.  1886,  pp.  64-7.  [62a]  M.F.  1886,  pp.  261-2 ;  M.F.  1887.  p.  27.  [65] 
.  1886,  pp.  14, 16,  54  ;  M.F.  1887,  pp.  51-6.     [64]  R.  1891,  p.  66 ;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  94-9 
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Statistics. — In  China,  where  the  Society  (1868-92)  has  assisted  in  maintaining  11 
Missionaries  (1  Native)  and  planting  5  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on  p.  921),  then 
are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  about  600  Christians,  under  the  care  ol  T 
Clergymen  ( 1  a  Native)  and  a  Bishop  [p.  767].    [See  also  p.  782]. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

CO  BE  A. 

The  kingdom  of  Corea — the  native  name  of  which  is  Cho-sen  ("  Morning  Calm  ")— 
{area,  01,480  square    miles)  consists  of  a  mountainous  peninsula  fringed  with  smsll 
islands,  lying  between  the  north-east  of  China  and  Japan.    The  people  number  fnm 
twelve  to  fifteen  millions.    The  origin  of  the  race  is  an  abstruse  question,  bat  wkik 
deriving  their  ancient  civilisation  from  China  (to  which  country  Corea  is  nominally  tri- 
butary) and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Japanese  of   Yamato,  (be 
Coreans  arc  a  distinct  race  from   the  Chinese  and  Japanese.    Though  sunk  in  indo- 
lence, poverty,  sensuality,  and  filth,  they  are  a  well-clad  people — dressing  for  the  inort 
part  in  white — and  are  pleasing  in  appearance,  being  fine  and  tall,  and  having  fpentia 
and  in  many  cases  intelligent  countenances,  and  a  beggar  is  rarely  seen.    Budohiiam 
which  three  centuries  ago  was  the  established  faith,  is  now  proscribed  in  the  walled 
towns,  and  its  infiuence  in  the  rural  districts  is  practically  feeble,  although  the  attri- 
tions of  the  scenery  in  the  Diamond  Mountain  range — which  contains  the  most  notsbb 
collection  of  Buddhist  monasteries — arc  so  strong  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  paieot* 
to  visit  the  temples  in  search  of  sons  who  have  disappeared  without  apparent  casee* 
The  Confucian  philosophy  remains  as  the  religion  of  the  learned  classes :  the  unlesrned 
have  none,  unless  it  be  an  excessive  reverence  for,  or  dread  of,  ghosts  and  evil  Rjwrita 
In  1777   some   young  men   studying  under  the  Confucian  teacher,  Kivem,  becsme 
acquainted  with  some  Jesuit  books  recently  imported  from  Peking,  and  this  led  toooi 
of  them,  Senghuni  by  name,  visiting  Peking,  where  he  was  converted  and  baptiwd. 
Returning  to  Corea  he  communicated  what  he  had  learned  to  his  fellows.    Many  coi^ 
verts  were  made  (Kivem  among  them),  and  though  the  dread  of  a  foreign  faith  prcowed 
persecution  a  hierarchy  was  fonned  after  the  model  of  that  seen  at  Peking.    The  letdew 
acted  as  bishops  and  priests  till  doubts  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  their  procecdinm 
when  (1790)  they  resigned  their  ministry,  and  further  instructions  were  sought  Ux  »t 
Peking.     The  envoy  was  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  supplied  with  everythmg  De««** 
sary  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  case  a  priest  should  visit  them ;  but  the  p»^ 
hibition  of  ancestral  w^orship  by  the  Jesuits  raised  fresh  persecution,  and  the^w* 
Christian  priest  to  enter  the  countrj- — a  Chinese  named  Jacques  Tsin  in  1794— sofejj 
martyrdon  in  1801.    The  same  fate  befell  two  French  priests  and  a  French  BidKJf^ww 
followed  about  1885-6  (having  been  preceded  by  a  second  Chinese  priest  in  iWJj 
Though  disguised,  they  had  worked  so  succcFsfully  that   in    1888  there  were  9fi^ 
Christians.     Six  years  passed  before  another  priest  entered  Corea,  and  then  sf^  * 
l^eriod  of  success  the  same  result  ensued :  more  edicts,  persecutions,  and  mailji'l**'' 
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alike  of  Frenchmen  and  Coreans.  Erery  aporoach  of  a  European  or  American  ship 
created  a  panic  and  endangered  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries — a  French  expedition  in 
particular,  which  retired  without  conquest,  leaving  a  terrible  legacy  to  the  j^rsecuted 
Christians.  At  length  in  1882  the  first  treaty  was  made  with  Corea  by  America,  others 
quickly  followed,  and  though  as  yet  there  is  no  legal  toleration  for  natives  professing 
Christianity,  it  is  hoped  that  the  period  of  danger  for  Christian  Missionaries  is  pas^ 
The  open  ports  are  Seoul,  the  capital  (one  of  the  filthiest  of  !town8)p(>pt/[a^»a/i  250,000 ; 
Chemulp'ho  (the  principal  seaport — 25  miles  from  Seoul),  Fusan,  Gl^nsan,  and  Ninsen. 

The  Society's  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  Seoul  (1890-2),  and 
Chemulp'ho  (1891-2). 

The  idea  of  an  Anglican  Mission  to  Corea  was  originated  in  1880 
by  the  Kev.  A.  C.  Shaw,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  the 
Society's  Mission  in  Japan.  In  view  of  the  opening  of  Corea  for 
foreign  intercourse,  Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  Shaw  felt  that  the  Society 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  Missionary  work  there  by  sending 
out  a  Bishop  with  Clergy,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  he  sent  one 
of  his  Japanese  catechists  to  Corea  in  1880  to  study  the  language, 
his  native  flock  in  Tokio  contributing  to  his  support  [1].  The  idea  was 
considered  premature  at  the  time  [2],  but  Mr.  Shaw  continued  to  urge 
it  [8],  and  when  in  1884  a  treaty  was  being  negotiated  between  England 
and  Corea  the  three  Enghsh  Bishops  in  China  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  identical  proposal.  The  provision  in  the  treaty  tiiat 
British  subjects  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion  in- 
volved more  discussion  than  many  of  the  commercial  privileges,  as  it 
had  to  contend  with  "  that  traditional  hostihty  to  Christianity,*'  which 
until  recently  ^'had  been  manifested  in  .  .  .  the  fiercest  forms  of 
persecution."  But  though  the  treaty  did  not  actually  sanction 
**  Missionary  enterprise  "  it  was  thought  that  by  the  time  Mission- 
aries had  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  Government 
and  people  of  Corea  opposition  might  be  overcome.  Those  most 
strongly  opposed  to  religious  innovation — viz.  the  nobiUty,  literate  and 
governing  class,  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  in 
China,  and  Medical  Missions  were  regarded  as  the  most  potent  means 
of  overcoming  their  opposition  and  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  especially  as  Christian  books  were  immoral  in  Corean  estima- 
tion, and  as  such  were  included  among  those  prohibited  on  that 
ground  [4].  Immediately  after  the  treaties  were  made  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Government  would  welcome  medical  men  and  teachers, 
the  former  to  estabUsh  hospitals,  the  latter  to  instruct  the  people  in 
Western  languages — especially  English — and  in  other  subjects.  The 
American  Presbyterians  and  Episcopal  Methodists  quickly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  and  in  1885  Archdeacon  Wolfe,  of  the  C.M.S. 
Mission  at  Foo  Chow,  sent  two  Chinese  Christian  catechists*  to  settle 
in  the  port  of  Fu-san,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Corea. 

In  1887  Bishops  Scott  (of  North  China)  and  Bickersteth  (of 
Japan)  visited  Corea,  and  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  take  steps  to  i];isure  the  sending  of  a  Mission  from  the  Church  at 
home  without  delay  [5] .  The  matter  was  again  brought  before  the 
Society,  which  year  by  year  had  steadily  kept  Corea  in  mind  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  many  prayers,  and  now  (1888)  offered  the  Bishop  of 

•  When  Bisliop  Corfo  went  to  Corea  he  was  ai^ked  to  adopt  them — their  support, 

Srovided  by  some  friends  of  C.M.S.  in  Australia,  being  likely  to  be  withdrawn — but  they 
eclined  to  receive  a  proposed  visit  from  him  in  IHOO  [5ri]. 
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North  China  £2,500  for  a  Mission  [6].  Happily  it  was  found  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  entering  on  the  Mission  "  in  the  fullest 
form,"  and  under  Royal  Mandate  [7]  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Corfe,  whose 
services  as  a  Naval  Chaplain  had  received  recognition  in  the  highest 
quarters,  was  on  All  Saints'  Day  1889  consecrated  in  Westmmster 
Abbey  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  Corea*  [8].  The  Society  now 
(1889-90)  guaranteed  an  annual  grant  of  £1,500  [9],  but  from  the 
nrst  "  the  seal  of  Apostolic  poverty  "  was  stamped  upon  the  Mission: 
the  Bishop  and  his  companions,  while  making  no  professions  and 
taking  no  vows  of  poverty,  arranged  to  live  a  common  Hfe  on  a  small 
common  fund  [lOJ.  On  his  way  to  Corea  the  Bishop  visited,  on  be- 
half of  the  Mission,  nine  towns  in  the  United  States,  eight  in  Canada, 
and  three  in  Japan,  everywhere  meeting  with  cordial  sympathy.  In 
the  Diocese  of  New  Westminster  he  received  the  offer  of  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Small  of  Lytton  and  of  Mr.  Peake.  The  other 
members  of  the  Mission  consisted  of  Drs.  Wiles  and  Lakdis,  the 
Revs.  M.  N.  Tbollope  and  L.  0.  Warner,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pownall 
and  M.  W.  Davies  [11]. 

The  Bishop  reached  Chemulp'ho  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels  1890  [12],  and  Seoul  on  the  next  day  (September  80), 
Dr.  Wiles  having  preceded  him  by  three  weeks.  No  time  was  lost 
in  opening  medical  work  amongst  both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in 
providing  religious  ministrations  for  the  latter  at  Seoul  and  Chemulp*ho, 
and  in  setting  up  at  Seoul  a  Mission  press — given  by  Navy  Chaplains. 
Premises  were  acquired  at  both  places,  provision  being  made  for  eight 
men  living  together  at  Seoul  in  a  building  which  was  named  "  The 
House  of  the  Resurrection  "  [13]  because  work  in  that  city  was  began 
on  Easter  Day  1891  [14]. 

On  September  80,  1891,  the  first  Anglican  Church  in  Corea  wm 
dedicated  at  Chelmulp'ho  under  the  name  of  **  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels."  On  the  following  Sunday  the  first  confirmation  was 
held,  **  the  candidate  being  a  little  serving  maid  of  a  pious  German 
family"  [16].  In  Lent  1892  the  primary  ordination  of  the  Bishop 
was  held  at  Seoul,  when  Messrs.  Warner  and  Pownall  were  admitted 
to  the  priesthood  [16],  and  on  Advent  Simday  the  new  and  permanent 
Church  of  the  Advent  was  opened  there  [16a], 

To  the  medical  branch  of  the  Mission,  which  receives  substantial 
support  from  the  British  Navy,  and  is  doing  "  splendid  work,"  a 
women's  department  was  added  in  1891  [17].  In  the  printing  press, 
as  in  the  medical  work,  the  Mission  was  reported  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
same  year  to  be  "  finding  its  name  known  and  appreciated  long  before 
any  of  the  evangelistic  work  could  be  even  begun  . . .  that  two  Coreanfl 
are  already  working  it  under  us  is  a  great  fBW5t,  seeing  what  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  are  like."  (The  first  works  printed  were  a  Corean 
dictionary  and  a  manual  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  British  Consular 
staff  [18]. 

In  1891  the  Bishop  visited  Gensan  and  Fusan  with  a  view 
to  opening  work  there  when  means  are  available.  At  the 
latter    place   the    Japanese   would   be  the    object  of   the    Mission 


*  A  portion  of  Manchuria  was  in  1891  added  to  his  jorisdictioii.    [S«e  p.  Tift*] 
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[19] .  The  Bishop  found  several  Japanese  Christians  in  Chemulp'ho  on 
his  arrival,  some  of  whom  he  assisted  to  learn  English  [20].  In  1891 
a  Japanese  catechist  from  Tokio  was  engaged  to  work  among  his 
countr}inen,  but  he  proved  unsatisfactory  and  had  to  be  dismissed  soon 
after  his  arrival  [21]. 

In  preparing  for  the  work  before  them  in  Corea  the  English 
missionaries  have  had  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language  as  well  as  the 
Corean.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  '*  useless  until  it  is  supplemented  by 
Chinese  "  [22]. 

As  yet  it  is  early  to  expect  converts  from  among  the  Coreans, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  Mission  have  been  so  wisely  laid  as  to 
justify  the  hope  of  a  large  ingathering  in  the  future  [28] . 

Beferenees  (Corea).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  85,  pp.  167,  160.  [2]  Standing  Committee 
Minutes,  V.  40,  pp.  84,  205.  [3]  I  MSS.,  V.  85,  pp.  191-2 ;  do.,  V.  86,  p.  47.  [4]  I 
MSS.,  V.  86,  pp.  25-9 ;  R.  1884,  p.  18.  [6]  R.  1887,  pp.  62-6 ;  Proceedinge  of  SJP.G. 
Missionary  Conference  in  London,  1888,  p.  87 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  86,  p.  259 ;  M.F.  1888, 
pp.  19, 146,  189-90,  207 ;  R.  1889,  pp.  69-71.  [SrtJ  I  MSS.,  V.  81,  pp.  14, 15.  [6]  Stand- 
mg  Committee  Minutes,  V.  44,  pp.  266,  278 ;  R.  1887,  pp.  51-6 ;  R.  1888,  p.  82 ;  R.  1890, 
pp.  15-16 ;  M.F.  1884,  pp.  280,  245-6 ;  M.F.  1886,  pp.  178,  189 ;  M.F.  1886,  pp.  99, 100; 
M.F.  1888,  p.  207 ;  M.F.  1889,  p.  445 ;  M.F.  1891,  p.  202.  [71 1  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  289-40, 
348-6,  248,  261,  258-4.  [8]  R.  1889,  pp.  17-18,  69,  71-2 ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  897-8,  47a-8. 
[0]  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  45,  pp.  147, 886 ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  244,  247 ;  R.  1890, 
p.  15 ;  M.F.  1890,  p.  249 ;  M.F.  1891,  p.  242.  [10]  R.  1889,  pp.  18, 72 ;  M.F.  1889,  pp.  472-8. 
[U]  I  MSS.,  V.  81,  pp.  4,  10;  R.  1890,  p.  66;  M.F.  1891,  pp.  6,  86.  [12]  M!F.  1891, 
p.  8  ;  I  MSS.,  V.  81,  p.  8.  [18]  I  MSS.,  Y.  81,  pp.  8-10,  28-88, 85-7 ;  R.U890,  pp.  66-« ; 
M.F.  1890,  p.  120 ;  M.F.  1891,  pp.  8-5 ;  R.  1891,  pp.  77-81.  [14]  M.F.  1892,  p.  262.  [16J 
I  MSS.,  V.  81,  p.  86 ;  R.  1891,  p.  78 ;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  127-8.  [16]  M.F.  1892,  p.  269. 
|16a]  L.,  Bishop  Corfe,  December  12,  1892.  [17]  R.  1891,  pp.  79, 88 ;  M.F.  1892,  p.  260. 
[18]  I  MSS.,  V.  81,  pp.  87-8  ;  R.  1891,  pp.  80-1,  88 ;  M.F.  1892,  p.  121.  [19]  R.  1891, 
pp.  74-6,  81.  [20]  I  MSS.,  V.  81,  p.  9  ;  R.  1890,  p.  66  ;  M.F.  1891,  p.  4.  [21]  I  MSS., 
v.  81,  pp.  17,  22-8,  82,  84-5.  [22]  I  MSS.,  Y.  81,  p.  88 ;  R.  1891,  p.  81 ;  M.F.  1892, 
pp.  269-60.     [23]  R.  1891,  p.  74  ;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  259-60. 

Statistics. — See  pp.  782  and  922 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

MANCHUBIA. 

Manchubia  (a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire)  lies  between  China  proper 
and  Mongolia  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  and  Corea  and  Russian  Territozy 
on  the  E.  and  N. ;  area,  d90,000  square  miles.  The  popiUatum 
(8,187,000)  consists  of  Manchus  and  Chinese. 

In  1885  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  drawn  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  a  report  by  the  British  Consul  at  Newchang  regarding  l£e 
work  being  done  in  Manchuria  by  French  Roman  CathoUc  and  Iriah 
and  Scotch  United  Presbyterian  Missions.  An  Apostolic  Yicariat  of 
Manchuria  was  created  in  1840,  and  in  1842  one  of  the  Missionaries— 
Labruni^re — was  murdered  by  aboriginal  robbers,  not  far  from  Sagalien- 
ula.  Recently  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  French  Mission, 
which  in  1884  could  reckon  over  12,000  Christians,  and  which  was 
reaping  much  of  the  fruit  of  the  recently-established  Protestant 
Missions  owing  to  the  Roman  Cq>tholic  religion  offering  *'  more  mozal 
and  material  attractions,*'  and  in  particular  to  the  similarity  of  the 
Romish  and  Buddhist  ceremonial. 

The  general  toleration  of  Christianity  was  described  as  "  astonish- 
ing," and  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  it,  ''on  the  whde, 
friendly  "  [1]. 

No  action  on  this  report  was  taken  by  the  Society  [2],  but  the 
question  of  occupying  Manchuria  was  renewed  in  1888  in  connection 
with  the  Mission  to  Corea  then  being  organised,  and,  as  the  outcome  of 
a  suggestion  made  by  Bishop  Scott,  the  province  of  Shing-Eing,  being 
the  southern  part  of  Manchuria,  was  in  1891  added  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Corea  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  area  of 
Shing-Eing  is  87,000  square  miles,  and  its  vomdatioii  2,187,286.  Its 
capital  is  Moukden,  880  miles  N.E.  of  reking.  The  climate  is 
excellent  [8]. 

In  April  1892  Bishop  Corfe  visited  Niu  Ch'wang  (the  treaty  port) 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ministrations  for  the  neglected  English 
residents  there.  Services  were  commenced  in  the  court-room  belong- 
ing to  the  English  Consulate  on  Easter  Day,  and  were  continued  by 
the  Bishop  until  June,  when  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pownall  [4J. 

References  (Manchuria).— [1]  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  203-4.  [2]  Standing  Comnutt^ 
MinuteH,  V.  48,  pp.  58-9.  [31  I  MSS.,  V.  27,  pp.  243,  248  ;  do.,  V.  29,  p.  93 ;  da.  V. ». 
pp.  2,  80  ;  "  The  Morning  Calm,"  1891,  pp.  78-4,  85-6  ;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  259-60.  [4]  M.F. 
1892,  pp.  259-63  ;  L.,  Bishop  Corfe,  December  12, 1892. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  is  an  empire  of  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  principal  being 
Nippon  (in  the  centre),  Yezo  (to  the  north  of  it),  and  Kinshin  and  Shikokn  (to  Uie  south 
of  it).  The  aborigines,  the  Ainos,  of  whom  some  20,000  remain,  are  believed  to  be  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  to  have  been  conquered  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  by  mixed  races  from 
Southern  Asia.  From  these  invaders  sprung  the  Japanese,  who  date  their  history  as  a 
nation  from  about  660  B.C.,  when  Jimmu  (or  Zinmu),  claiming  descent  from  the  Sun 
Goddess,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Mikados  or  Emperors.  Al^ut  aj>.  114}$  one  of  the 
Daimiyos,  or  nobles,  began  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  subsequently  received 
the  title  of  Shogun  (or  Tycoon),  and  this  office,  carrying  with  it  practically  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  was  not  abolished  until  1868.  Of  the  three  ancient  religions  of  the 
Japanese — Shintooism  (the  oldest),  Confucianism  (dating  from  about  the  4th  century  a.d.), 
and  Buddhism  (believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  through  Corea  about  the 
6th  century)— the  most  prevalent  is  a  distorted  form  of  Buddhism.  European  discovery 
of  Japan  dates  from  a.d.  1541,  when  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  landea  on  its  shores. 
Francis  Xavier  (who  remained  three  years)  and  other  Jesuits  followed  in  1649,  and  in 
forty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  could  reckon  200,000  nominal  converts. 

The  interference  of  the  Jesuits  in  political  affairs  led  to  an  edict  for  their  banishment 
in  1587  and  to  civil  war  and  persecution,  culminating  in  the  massacre  of  80,000  Japanese 
Christians  at  Shimbara  in  1667.  Trampling  upon  the  cross  now  became  an  annual 
ceremony,  and  on  every  village  notice-board  appeared  the  proclamation  :  "  So  long  as 
the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan ;  and  let 
all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian's  God,  or  the  great  God  of  all, 
if  he  violate  this  command  shall  pay  for  it  with  hie  head."  With  the  exception  of  some 
Chinese,  and  a  few  Dutch  merchants  who  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  islet  of  Deshima, 
Japan  remained  closed  to  all  foreigners  until  1854,  when  the  United  States  Government 
succeeded  in  opening  one  port  for  a  Consul  to  live  in.  In  1858  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Great  Britain  by  which  six  other  places  were  opened  for  trade  and  foreign  residence. 
In  1868  a  revolution  took  place  bv  which  the  Mikado  was  restored  to  actual  supremacy, 
and  the  Shogun  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  military  noble.  The  results  of  the  change 
were  tremendous,  and  during  the  years  of  Meiji,  or  "  the  bright  period,"  as  the  years 
since  then  are  called,  the  Japanese  have  made  extraordinary  strides  in  the  arts  and 
learning  of  European  civilisation.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  America  and  Europe  in 
1872,  Uie  publication  of  the  anti-Christian  laws  was  discontinued  in  1878,  in  1876  the 
Christian  Sunday  was  adopted  by  the  Government  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  1884  the 
religious  orders  (Buddhist,  &c.)  were  practically  disestablished  and  disendowed,  and  in 
1889  a  representative  Parliament  was  elected. 

The  American  Church  (founded  by  the  S.P.G.)  began  work  in  Japan  in  1850.  and  the 
CM.S.  in  1869. 

As  early  as  1859  the  S.P.G.  reserved  :^1,000  for  Missions  to  Japan  [1], 
but  it  did  not  enter  on  work  in  that  country  until  1878,  in  which 
year  it  established  a  centre  at  Tokio.  Its  other  principal  stations  are 
Kobe  (1876-92),  Yokohama  (1889-92),  and  Fukushima  (1891-2). 

TOKIO,  1878-92. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  First  Day  of  Intercession  (1872) 
two  anonymous  donors  supplied  the  Society  with  the  means  of  opening 
a  Mission  in  Japan,  and  from  those  who  offered  their  personal  service 
at  the  time,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw*  were 
selected  for  the  post.  A  melancholy  interest  will  ever  be  connected 
with  their  departure,  inasmuch  as  the  farewell  se^^^ce  on  July  1,  1878, 

*  Mr.  Shaw  hod  originally  intended  going  to  China,  but  willingly  supplied  the  place 
of  a  candidate  who  h-vd  withdrawn  frcm  the  undertaking. 
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was  the  last  occasion*  on  which  the  famous  Bishop  Wilberfobce  was 
at  the  Society's  house,  and  that  he  there  celebrated  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, addressed  the  Missionaries,  and  gave  them  his  blessing  [2]. 

On  their  way  out  Messrs.  Wright  and  Shaw  met  with  much 
brotherly  kindness  from  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  Newman  (U.S.),  a  volunteer  for  the 
American  Mission.  Landing  at  Yokohama  on  September  25,  1878, 
they  proceeded  to  the  capital,  Tokio  (or  Yedo).  Establishing  themselves 
there  in  a  Buddhist  temple  they  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Buddhist  priests,  began  the  study  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
languages,  and  on  Good  Friday  1874  opened  services  in  the  temple 
for  the  Europeans,  the  large  room  cleared  of  idols  making  a  good 
church  and  the  heathen  altar  **  a  magnificent  Christian  altar-table." 
On  Trinity  Sunday  the  Missionaries  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  tiro 
American  priests  in  the  temple  [8].  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  their  first 
convert — Andrew  Shimada — was  baptized ;  four  others  received  baptism 
on  Whitsunday  1875  [4] ;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  following  September 
"the  first  confirmation  of  native  converts  held  in  Japan  according 
to  the  Anglican  rite"  took  place,  when  five  converts  were  confirmed 
by  the  American  Bishop  (Dr.  Williams).  On  the  next  day  all  of  them 
received  the  Holy  Communion  [5].  In  1876  Bishop  Burdon  came 
from  Hong  Kong  and  confirmed  fifteen  men  and  three  women  [6]. 

For  about  three  years  (1874-7)  Mr.  Shaw  (by  in^^tation)  ]i\eA  witii 
Mr.  Fukusawa,  a  leading  native  who  exercised  "a  far  wider  intellectual 
influence  than  anyone  else  in  Japan.*'  Admission  was  thus  gained 
into  a  large  school  which  his  host  had  established,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Shaw  held  classes  for  the  teacliing  of  "  moral,  which  is  really  Christian, 
science"  [7]. 

In  another  school,  opened  by  Mr.  Wright  in  1876,  religions  in- 
struction was  "  the  prominent  feature  " ;  but  after  a  year's  experience 
Mr.  Wright  gave  up  teaching,  Mission  schools  being  at  that  period 
regarded  as  unnecessary  and  (in  results)  unsatisfactory.  More  time 
was  now  devoted  to  preaching  [8],  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  ecm- 
tinued  to  advance  in  Tokio  and  the  district,  so  that  in  the  first  four 
years  (1878-7)  nearly  150  converts  were  baptized  [9]. 

It  being  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  to  take  baths  almost  daOjy 
immersion  was  sometimes  adopted  at  baptism  [10]. 

Visiting  a  Buddhist  temple  in  the  country  in  1877  Mr.  Wright  found 
the  priest  (to  whom  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  given  a  copy  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel)  very  ill,  but  studying  hard  the  words  of  the  Evangelic, 
which  had  led  him  to  believe  in  the  true  God.  Mr.  Wright  continued 
his  teaching,  and  the  old  man  abjured  idols  and  was  baptized  a  few 
minutes  before  he  died  [11]. 

In  the  next  year  Mr.  Shaw  wrote :  **  If  I  had  a  hundred  mouths 
and  a  hundred  bodies  I  could  employ  every  one  and  be  sure,  wheneTer 
I  preached,  of  finding  attentive  hearers."    Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Shaw 

*  The  Minate  adopted  by  the  Society  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilberfocce  (which  took 
place  on  July  19, 1873)  contains  this  passage  : — "  He  had  preached  for  the  Society  in  oMny 
eveiy  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town  where  his  Toioe  had  not 
been  heard  in  its  behalf.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  annals  of  the  Colonial  Chnioh,  and  of  tw 
Society  in  its  relations  to  it,  daring  the  eventful  middle  period  of  the  19th  century  ooo^ 
to  be  compiled,  there  will  not  be  recorded  in  them  one  indiTidoal  to  whom  bolh  tf* 
un<]«r  more  lasting  obligations  "  [2a]. 
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was  almost  the  only  Church  Missionary  who  had  not  opened  a  school. 
From  the  first  he  adopted  the  method  of  going  from  station  to  station 
preaching  and  catechising,  with  the  result  that  he  had  *'  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  many  converts  "  about  him  **  as  all  the  other  Missionaries  of 
our  Commimion  put  together."  One  of  his  lay  helpers  was  a  blind 
man  who  spoke  with  great  power  [12]. 

When  in  1876  Mr.  Shaw  opened  his  first  chapel  the  caretaker 
was  had  up  before  the  civil  authorities  and  obhged  to  give  a  written 
account  of  what  was  done  [13].  Mr.  Shaw  had  however  recently 
published  in  the  newspapers  "  Apologies  for  Christianity  "  (in  answer 
to  numerous  attacks  on  it)  and  appeals  for  its  toleration  [14] ;  and 
Government  being  now  secretly  favourable  to  the  Christian  religion  [15] 
the  converts  so  increased  that  a  larger  building  became  necessary,  and 
in  1879  a  new  and  handsome  church  was  opened.  The  EngUsh  resi- 
dents greatly  assisted  in  its  erection  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
gratuitous  ministrations  to  themselves.  At  its  consecration  (on  June  4) 
sixteen  converts  were  baptized,  and  a  British  Presbyterian  present 
admitted  that  "  he  had  never  before  really  believed  in  Mission  work 
among  the  Japanese,"  but  was  now  convinced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
converts.  Up  to  July  1879  Mr.  Shaw  had  baptized  130  Japanese;  and 
he  had  now  a  flourishing  school  [16]. 

In  May  of  the  pre^^ou8  year  a  Missionary  Conference — the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  Japan — met  at  Tokio  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Burdon  of  Victoria.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  Missionaries  of  the 
English  and  American  Churches,  and  perhaps  its  most  important 
work  was  an  agreement  that  "  there  should  be  but  one  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the  English  and  American 
Churches  in  Japan,"  a  result  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Shaw  [17],  who  with  Mr.  Wright  continued  to  render  valuable 
assistance  in  various  translation  work  [18]. 

The  immorality  of  the  Japanese,  their  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
foreigners,  their  restrictions  on  free  travelling  and  residence  in  the 
interior,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  language,  rendered  the  trials  of 
a  Missionary  to  them  enormous,  but  nevertheless  the  work  was 
reported  in  1880  to  be  **  spreading  wonderfully  "  [19]. 

In  1882-8  progress  was  checked  by  the  enforced  absence  of  Messrs. 
Wright*  and  Shaw  on  furlough.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper  of  Kobe, 
on  whom  fell  the  chief  burden  of  supplying  their  places,  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but  he  carried  the 
Mission  through  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history  [20]  ;  and 
December  1883  brought  with  it  the  welcome  relief  and  guidance 
afforded  by  a  resident  English  Bishop  in  Japan  [21],  Hitherto  the 
English  Clergy  in  Tokio  had  all  held  licences  from  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong  [22]  (to  whose  care  the  Anglican  communities  in 
Japan  had  been  committed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1874  [28]),  and  the  American  Bishop  (Dr.  Williams,  residing  at  Tokio) 
had  confirmed  and  given  episcopal  oversight  at  the  request  of  the 
former  [24].  Bishop  Williams*  services  were  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
Society  [26],  but  he  joined  in  the  general  desire  (first  expressed  at  the 
Missionary  Conference  held  in  1878)  for  a  resident  English  Bishop  [26]. 

•  The  iUnesB  of  his  wife  prevented  Mr.  Wright's  return  [20a]. 
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The  difficulties  in  securing  this  were  however  considerable,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  interference  with  the  American  Bishop  and  his 
Clergy.  Acting  on  the  principle  on  which  sister  Churches  should 
work  in  heathen  countries,  as  laid  down  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1878,  the  Society  desired  that  the  appointment  of  an  English  Bishop 
should  rest  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  that  the  stipend 
should  be  provided  by  the  two  great  Missionary  Societies.  To  this 
proposal  the  C.M.S.  consented  [27],  and  on  St.  Luke*s  Day  1888 
the  Hev.  A.  W.  Poole,  an  Indian  Missionary  of  the  C.M.S.,  was  con- 
secrated in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  Missionary  Bishop  in 
Japan  [28]. 

It  was  arranged  that  Bishop  Poole  should  live  at  Kobe  [2d\  and  on 
his  arrival  (he  landed  at  Yokohama  on  December  1 ,  1883)  he  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Bishop  Williams  by  which  the  Enghsh 
Missionaries  in  Tokio  were  to  remain  under  his  supervision  as 
regarded  their  work,  but  to  hold  a  special  licence  from  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, who  undertook  to  confirm  and  ordain  for  the  Japanese  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.  in  Tokio.  Owing  to 
Bishop  Poole's  illness  and  absence  the  arrangement  was  not  ratified, 
and  had  he  lived  he  would  probably  have  found  it  impracticable  [SO]. 
After  a  short  period  of  busy  work  in  his  diocese  he  left  for  California 
in  the  autumn  of  1884,  and  coming  to  England  in  1885  he  died  at 
Fairfield,  Shrewsbury,  on  July  14  [81^ 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  formerly  head  of 
the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi  in  connection  with  the  Society,  who 
was  consecrated  in  St.   Paul's    Cathedral    on  the  Festival  of  the 
Purification  1886,  and  arrived  in  Japan  on   April   16  [82].    At  liia 
request  the  question  of  residence  was  reconsidered,  and  the  Aieh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  decided  that  he  should  act  on  the  Lambeth 
Conference  Resolutions  and  live  in  Tokio  if  he  desired  [38].     This  he 
has  done,  and  in  1891  he  and  Bishop  Hare  (then  representing  the 
American  Church)  agreed  on  a  basis  for  the  exercise  of  the  juniBdie- 
tion  of  the  English    and  American  Bishops,  by  which  the  former 
retained   the    south-western  part  of  Tokio.      It  should  be  recorded 
that  the  Society's  Missionaries  took  up  permanent  residence  in  Tokio 
before  the  American  Missionaries,  and  that  from  its  exceptional  in- 
fluence throughout  the  empire  Mission  work  there  is  regarded  as  having 
a  wider  range  of  influence  than  in  any  other  city  in  Japan  [dSa]. 

Before  leaving  England  Bishop  Bickersteth  took  steps  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Missionary  brotherhood,  to  which  the  Society  rendered  generous 
aid,  which  was  continued  for  five  years,  1887-91  [34].  This  brotherhood 
(the  first  member  of  which  was  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Cholmondeley,  Oiiel 
College,  Oxford)  [85]  was  described  by  the  Bishop  in  1892  as  an  effective 
iassistant  to  the  Society  *s  Mission  in  one  section  of  Tokio,  especially  in 
educational  efforts,  **  but  from  its  constitution  and  special  aim  it  cannot 
permanently  undertake  work  at  a  distance  from  its  own  Misdon-hooae  " 

In  regard  to  education  the  Society's  Mission  in  Tokio  was  behind 
many  others  in  1885  [37],  but  the  study  of  English  had  now  become 
obligatory  in  Government  schools  of  every  grade,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  educational  work  was  greatly  fostered  and  extended  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  whose  acceptance  of  the  offices  of  Professor  in  the 
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GoTemment  Naval  Medical  College  and  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  English  branch  of  the  celebrated  scnool  of  Mr. 
Fukuzawa,  gave  him  access  to  a  large  number  of  educated  young  men. 
Some  of  these  were  brought  to  baptism  [88],  and  a  scheme  for  supplying 
Christian  masters  in  the  Government  and  municipal  schools  might  have 
exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  future  of  Japan  had  not  the  illness 
of  his  wife  obliged  Mr.  Lloyd  to  remove  to  Canada  in  1890  [89], 

More  successful  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view  [40]  has  been  the 
training  of  Mission  Agents,  which,  begun  systematically  in  1878  by 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Shaw  [41],  and  carried  on  principally  by  the  latter, 
for  many  years  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Williams  [42]  and 
(since  1889)  of  St.  Andrew^s  Mission  [48],  has  resulted  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  six  native  Clergy  [44],  partly  supported  from  local  sources  [45], 
of  whom  Bishop  Bickersteth  reported  in  1890 :  "  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  satisfactory  set  of  men,  and  we  may  be  very  thankful  to 
have  them"  [46]. 

The  first  to  receive  ordination  was  Yamagata  San,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Williams  on  St.  Matthias'  Day 

1886  [47] ;  and  on  January  6,  1890,  the  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Tokio,  by  a  native  Priest  (Rev.  Imai 
San),  assisted  by  a  native  Deacon,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Japanese  Church  [48].  Thus,  what  had  long  been  felt  as  the 
"  greatest  need  "  of  the  Missions  in  Japan — a  native  ministry — is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  supplied  [49]. 

Among  native  women  in  Tokio  '*  a  most  faithful  and  successful  '* 
work  has  been  carried  on  since  1876  by  Miss  Hoar  (of  the  Ladies* 
Association),  who  was  joined  in  1886  by  Miss  A.  Hoab  and  in  1887 
by  the  St.  Hilda's  Mission  organised  by  Bishop  Bickersteth,  and  carried 
on  without  the  Society's  aid,  its  main  objects  being  teaching,  nursing, 
and  training  [49a].  In  1889  the  teaching  of  a  high-class  institute  for 
native  ladies  in  Tokio  was  entrusted  to  English  ladies  in  connection 
with  the  diocese.  The  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  was  prohibited 
within  certain  official  hours,  but  "  all  lessons  may  be  given  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,"  and  outside  the  official  time  there  was  to  be  no 
restriction  on  the  teachers.  This  movement  (which  also  receives  no 
help  from  the  Society)  was  expected  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  future  domestic  life  of  the  highest  classes  in  Japan ;  but  the 
expectation  has  not  been  fully  realised  in  the  event  [496]. 

The  probability  and  the  possible  danger  of  "  Christianity  becoming 
a  popular  religion  "  in  Japan  had  been  foreseen  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  1884 
[60],  and  two  years  later  the  great  danger  to  it  in  the  future  appeared 
io  him  to  arise  from  congregationahsm  run  wild  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  Several  able  men  among  them  were  striving  to  bring  about 
an  union  of  all  the  Churches  on  a  so-called  rationalistic  basis — dispens- 
ing with  all  dogmatic  teaching  and  founding  ''a  grand  national  Churchy 
such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen,  free  from  all  sectarian  teaching,  and 
the  crippling  influence  of  creeds  "  [61].  The  Anglican  Mission  rose  to 
the  emergency  by  organising  a  native  Church,  which  maintained  ftdl 
Cfympathy  with  national  patriotism  and  full  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England.     The  Synod  through  which  this  was  done  in  February 

1887  was  a  freely  elected  body,  in  which  Europeans  and  Ameiicans  were 
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greatly  outnumbered  by  Japanese,  the  majority  of  whom  were  men  of 
education.  The  main  decisions  were  unanimous.  A  constitution  was 
laid  down  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Nicene  Greed,  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  Three  Orders,  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
"Japan  Church" — the  term  adopted  by  the  Synod.  The  AngUcan 
Prayer  Book  and  Articles  were  **  retained  for  present  use,"  and  regu- 
lations were  made  for  the  regular  meeting  of  a  Synod  and  local 
councils  [52].  At  the  same  time  a  Native  Missionary  Society  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  Church  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  1888  it  commenced 
operations  by  occupying  two  stations  in  Tokio  and  one  each  at  Osaka 
and  Kumamoto.  This  institution,  which  is  slightly  subsidised  by  the 
S.P.O.,  the  C.M.S.,  and  the  American  Mission,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  Church  progress,  stimulating,  as  it  has  done,  self- 
support  *  on  the  one  hand  and  Buddhist  opposition  on  the  other  [53]. 

In  Tokio  the  growth  of  the  Church  was  now  rapid  [54],  while  in 
the  remote  districts  "  an  extraordinary  interest "  was  taken  in  Christi- 
anity, especially  at  Gifu — a  large  town  200  miles  south-west  of  the 
capital — where  in  1888  a  theatre  was  placed  at  Mr.  Shaw's  disposal 
and  filled  by  attentive  listeners  [55].  The  next  year  was  remark- 
able for  the  granting  (on  February  11)  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
Government  by  the  Emperor,  and  for  the  provision  made  in  the  con- 
stitution for  ensuring  religious  hberty  throughout  the  Empire— the 
anti-Christian  laws  which  for  some  years  had  been  allowed  to  fail  into 
practical  oblivion  being  now  formally  repealed  [56]. 

This  great  political  change  so  occupied  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
created  so  much  ferment  that  the  rate  of  conversions  was  temporarily 
checked  [57] ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  (whose  services  had  been  recognised  by 
his  appointment  as  Archdeacon  of   Tokio   and  Northern   Japan  in 
1889)  [58]  could  report  in  1890  a  great  development  of  work  in  Tokio 
and  the  out-stations.     The  upper  classes  were  being  touched,  both  the 
Minister  and  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  Christians,  and 
Christian  influence  was  moulding  pubhc  opinion  in  a  remarkable  way 
on  many  social  questions  [59].     In  some  respects  Japan  now  offers  an 
opportunity  for  Christianity  to  which  no  land  and  no  epoch  can  afford 
a  parallel — there  being  but  "  Httle  direct  opposition  to  the  Gospel," 
and  the  climate  being  ^vourable  for  Europeans  [60].     Of  this  howev^ 
English  Churchmen  are  slow  to  take  advantage.    An  appeal  made  by 
Bishop  Bickersteth  in  1887  for  over  £20,000  for  the  development  of 
the  Missions  met  with  a  scant  response  [61] ;  but  in  the  next  year 
reinforcements  began   to  arrive   from   the  Canadian   Church,  whose 
first  Missionary,  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Bobinson,  was  stationed  at  Nagoya  [62]. 
In  1890  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Waller  joined  the  Society's  Mission  as  the 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Church  under  a  scheme  [see  p.  175] 
agreed  upon  in  1888  [63]. 

**  These  early  Missions  of  the  Colonial  Church,"  says  Bishop  Bickersteth.  wiO 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Society  ...  as  the  Society  will  have  a  right  to 
recognise  in  the  converts  which  God  gives  them  what  are  well  called  *  spintoil 
giandchildren  "  [64]. 

The  terrible  earthquake  of  October  28,  1891,  notwithstanding  th« 

*  Mach  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction, "  the  slow  progress  the  congregatifl** 
roake  towards  self-sapport "  being  reported  in  1891  as  "  one  of  the  most  vuaMltidu^ 
aRi^ectB"  of  the  work  [68a]. 
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destitution  and  suffering  caused  by  it,  was  not  without  *^  a  bright  and 
useful  side  in  the  exhibition  of  Christian  liberality  and  sympathy  " 
which  it  called  forth.  After  the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  (jb 
large  part  of  Tokio  in  1863  there  were  *'no  public  subscriptions,"  **np 
display  of  private  benevolence  at  all "  in  alleviating  the  distress  "  until 
now,"  vrote  Archdeacon  Shaw  in  1891,  when 

-**  Christianity  has  kindled  a  new  light  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men — 
•even  of  non-Christians.  When  a  man  met  with  a  misfortune  it  was  felt  by  the 
onlookers  that  it  was  his  own  private  affair,  his  fate,  the  judgment  of  heaven, 
with  which  they  had  no  concern.  He  was  left  to  struggle  through  as  best  he 
might.  Christianity  has  changed  all  that.  The  manner  in  which  the  foreign 
communities  and  the  Christians  have  come  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  sufiferers 
has  caused  great  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great 
efifect  in  turning  men's  minds  towards  this  source  of  helpfulness  and  love.  I 
made  an  appeal  myself,  and  was  able  to  send  about  ^600  in  money,  and  from  a 
•committee  of  ladies  in  the  English  congregation  upwards  of  ten  thousand  separate 
articles  of  clothing  have  been  sent  to  the  earthquake  district.  In  addition  I 
have  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  formed  an  orphans'  home  in  connection 
with  St.  Andrew's.  We  have  been  able  to  purchase  houses  and  land  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £400,  and  members  of  the  congregation  have  promised  support  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  £100  a  year.  When  the  smallness  of  the  congregation  is  taken  into 
consideration,  this  is  quite  remarkable." 

Buddhism  suffered  "  a  very  material  loss  "  by  this  earthquake. 
Thus  at  Gifu,  a  city  of  spacious  temples,  shadowed  with  trees  of 
-centuries  of  growth,  hardly  a  temple  was  left,  and  the  very  trees  were 
burned.  In  another  town  thirty  temples  fell,  and  in  many  cases 
numbers  of  the  worshippers  were  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.  Not  only 
has  the  faith  of  the  Buddhists  received  a  shock,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  rebuild  the  temples.  Amid 
the  ruins  at  Gifu  Archdeacon  Shaw  pitched  a  tent  a  few  days  after  the 
disaster.  In  its  freely-oflfered  shelter  was  "  more  fully  realised  the 
Christian  life  of  the  first  ages  than  is  often  possible  nowadays." 

All  Christians  travelling  through  the  district  either  to  seek  friends 
or  to  bring  relief  came  to  the  tent  "  as  to  their  natural  resting-place  .  .  . 
sure  of  a  welcome  in  the  name  of  their  common  Master,"  and  there 
morning  and  evening  all  were  gathered  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 
While  the  heathen  loss  was  so  great  in  this  city,  only  two  Christians 
were  injured  [65]. 

"  The  reahty  of  the  work  accomplished  "  by  the  Society  and  "  the 
great  need  of  its  extension"  were  witnessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  several  other  clerical  visitors  from  England  in  1891,  in  which  year 
the  number  of  baptisms  in  Tokio  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
one,  the  majority  being  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  opinion  of  Bishop 
Bickersteth  (1892)  that  **  the  future  of  Japanese  Christianity  must  very 
largely  depend  on  the  work  of  the  Anglican  Communion"  [66]  is 
confirmed  by  a  person  high  in  the  Imperial  service,  not  then  a 
Christian,  who  told  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Japan  would  soon  be  Christian  and  on  the  lines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Another  native  said  that  if  all  foreigners  were  driven  out 
of  Japan  no  human  power  could  eradicate  Christianity  from  the 
country.  These  statements  were  conveyed  to  the  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  February  1892,  on  which  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  work  of  its  Missionaries  [67]. 

3a2 
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The  existing  staff  is  however  utterly  inadequate  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  openings.  In  Central  Japan  "  a  series  of  towns,*'  the 
capitals  of  populous  districts,  **  depend  on  the  Society*s  Missions  alone — 
so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned — for  evangelisation  "  [68]. 

Statistics  (Tokio),  1892. — ChristianB,  aboat  650 ;  Clergymen,  7  (5  Native). 
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KOBE  lies  250  miles  south  of  Tokio,  adjoining  the  old  native  towit 
of  Hiogo,  and  not  far  from  Kiyoto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan.  When 
in  September  1876  the  Hev.  H.  J.  Foss  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  PLUimtt 
arrived  as  the  first  two  Missionaries  of  the  Society,  Kobe  had  long  hid 
several  prosperous  sectarian  Missions,  and  a  Church  Service  was  held 
every  other  Sunday  in  a  building  called  the  "  Union  Piotestant 
Church  "  [1]. 
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In  a  short  time  the  Missionaries  were  able  to  minister  to  the 
natives  also  [2],  of  whom  they  were  surrounded  by  from  120,000  to 
160,000  [3],  and  on  November  26,  1877,  their  first  convert  (Masackika 
Iwata)  was  baptized  [4]. 

Soon  after  this  a  man  who  had  a  real  desire  to  see  Christianity 
spread  suggested  to  Mr.  Foss  that  he  should  profess  to  cure  sick 
people  by  the  touch,  as  another  new  sect  had  done,  and  having  thus 
gained  followers,  proceed  to  convert  them.  On  being  told  what  the 
diseases  the  Missionaries  desired  to  cure  were,  and  that  the  happiness 
promised  was  not  limited  to  this  life,  he  went  away  saying  that  **  the 
teaching  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  he  had  thought  *V  [5]. 

In  1878  Mr.  Plummer,  who  had  established  a  connection  with  the 
Bonin  Islands,*  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Japan  owing  to  illness 
caused  by  over- study  of  the  Japanese  language  [6],  but  he  was  able 
in  Enghoid  to  continue  to  promote  the  cause,  and  by  enlisting  the 
sympathy  of  Dr.  Moon  of  Brighton  an  embossed  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  were  sent  out  for  the  use  of  the 
bHnd  in  Japan,  where  blindness  is  very  prevalent  [7].  A  school- 
master (Mr.  Hughes)  came  to  Mr.  Foss'  assistance  ih  1878,  and  on 
September  28,  1879,  a  school-church  was  opened,  when  four  converts 
were  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  for  the  first  time,  though  in  the 
absence  of  a  Bishop  the  first  confirmation  was  deferred  to  St.  Michael's 
Day  1881  [8]. 

In  December  1880  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper  joined  the  Mission,  but 
lie  was  transferred  to  Tokio  in  1888  [9],  and  Mr.  Foss  was  again  left 
the  only  ordained  Missionary  imtil  1890,  when  his  native  catechist, 
J.  MiDZUNO,  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  [10].  Considerable 
progress  had  however  taken  place  during  the  interval  in  Kobe  and  the 
Strict  [11],  small  companies  of  Christians  being  gathered  in  various 
places  within  a  radius  of  50  to  100  miles  [12]. 

Visiting  England  in  1886  Mr.  Foss  brought  with  him  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Native  Local  Church  Committee  *^  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Kobe,"  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

*•  Dear  Sirs, — We  who  once  lived  in  Darkness  and  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
Ignorant  of  the  Light  of  God,  and  who  now  by  the  loving  instructions  of  the 
Beverend  H.  J.  Foss  .  .  .  have  been  joined  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  becoming 
members  of  that  Branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  which  has  been  grafted  in  Kobe, 
Japan,  and  who  have  obtained  mercy  and  peace  through  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hereby  beg  leave  to  address  to  you  a  letter  of  earnest  thanks 
for  your  gieat  loving  kindness. 

Our  poor  countrymen  from  olden  times  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  neither 
served  the  One  True  God  nor  knew  the  Love  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  but 

•  THE  BOKIH  I8LANB8  are  a  smaU  group  lying  600  miles  S.E.  from  Japan, 
to  which  country  they  had  been  recently  annexed.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Plummer  in 
1878  they  were  inhabited  by  imported  Japanese  and  by  a  small  mixed  population  of  old 
aettlera — ^English,  French,  German,  Chinese,  Ladrone  and  Sandwich  islanders,  &c.,  all 
■peaking  Enghsh  and  professing  Christianity,  but  in  reality  intensely  ignorant  and 
^generating.  The  one  Teamed  person  in  the  community — that  is,  able  to  read  or  write — 
was  a  man  named  Webb,  a  Churchman,  who  was  accustomed  to  baptize,  many,  and 
buy  people.  Mr.  Plummer  brought  away  with  him  to  Kobe  two  Ladrone  boys  for  in- 
•Unction,  and  three  more  boys  followed  in  the  same  year  [6a]. 

Two  of  them  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Williams  and  returned  to  the  Islands  in 
1070  [06],  and  the  oUiers  appear  to  have  been  sent  back  in  1884  [6c]. 
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were  wandering  far  away  in  vain  guperstitions,  serving  at  one  and  the  same  time 
many  false  gods,  and  living  in  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  error  ;  but  now  m(»r6 
than  ninety  persons  have,  through  the  kind  teaching  of  Mr.  Foss,  received  baptism, 
and  entered  the  Holy  Church.  If  you  inquire  into  the  state  of  these  ninety 
brethren — ten  years  ago  they  were  given  over  to  evil  superstitions,  serving  false 
gods,  and  laying  up  for  themselves  the  just  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  being 
overwhelmed  in  sin  and  uncleanness  were  purchasing  to  themselves  eternal  destruc- 
tion ;  but  now,  thanks  be  to  God  !  they  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  and,  looking  up  to  the  light  of  God,  have  learnt  the  way  to  escape 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  to  whom,  under  God,  is  their  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness due  ?  Surely  they  ought  to  thank  the  deep  love  of  your  honoured  Society  in 
pitying  the  sad  condition  of  their  poor  benighted  nation,  and  the  patient  training 
of  your  Missionary,  Mr.  Foss. 

*'  We,  then,  your  Christian  brethren,  having  thus  received  your  great  mercy, 
from  this  time  forth,  though  we  are  only  too  conscious  how  far  we  fall  Bh(tft» 
cannot  forget  that  we  have  become,  as  it  were,  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  as  salt  in 
the  earth,  and  long  to  repay  if  it  were  but  a  thousandth  part  of  your  kindnest. 
.  .  .  We  beg  you  to  continue  to  look  kindly  upon  us  the  least  of  Christ's  flock; 
and  what,  then,  can  exceed  our  happiness  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  express  rightly 
the  thankfulness  that  is  welling  from  our  full  hearts,  but  commend  ourselves  lad 
our  weak  expressions  of  gratitude  to  your  kind  indulgence  "  [13]. 

At  Banshu  the  first  convert  was  an  old  man  who  long  before  had  seen 
that  Madagascar  had  been  blessed  by  the  reception  of  Ghristiauity. 
Having  year  after  year  wished  that  someone  would  come  to  Japan  to 
preach  it,  he  at  length  heard  that  it  was  gradually  getting  near  to 
his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  70  he  set  off  to  Yashiro,  four  miles  distant, 
to  see  Mr.  Foss.  The  result  was  that  he  was  baptized  in  1882,  and 
within  the  next  four  years  eight  others  were  brought  to  Christiamty 
by  his  means  [14]. 

In  1889  the  S.P.G.  Ladies*  Association  commenced  work  at 
Kobe  [15],  and  the  Enghsh  residents,  to  whom  Mr.  Foss  had  long 
ministered,  undertook  to  support  a  chaplain  of  their  own  [16]. 

On  November  25,  1891,  St.  Michael's  Church  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  but  the  building  (the  foundation-stone  of  which  had  been  laid 
on  September  29,  1881)  was  insured,  and  the  Christians  came  forward 
to  aid  in  replacing  it  [17]. 

The  addition  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Morris  to  the  staff  in  1892  [18] 
was  a  step  towards  a  development  in  branch  Missions  where  the  wod[ 
has  arrived  at  a  stage  in  which  little  more  can  be  done  till  resident 
Missionaries  are  suppHed  [19], 

The  principal  of  those  Missions  is  Aw^ji,  an  island  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  inland  sea,  occupied  mostly  by  fishermen,  difBcnlt  to 
deal  with  [20]. 

At  his  first  visit  in  1878  Mr.  Foss  preached  daily,  without  any 
definite  results  [21]  ;  but  the  venture  was  followed  up  by  the  aid  of » 
catechist  [22] ;  four  baptisms  were  reported  in  1884,  the  first  convert 
being  a  man  whose  life  ''had  been  one  of  exceptional  coarseness  baton 
whom  Christianity  wrought  a  complete  morel  change  "  [28] ;  and  hj 
1886  there  were  Christians  in  three  towns  in  the  ishuid,  and  a  pnblio 
Christian  funeral  had  been  held — a  thing  before  impossible,  tip  to 
this  time  the  Society  was  the  only  Christian  agency  at  work  in  tb* 
island  [24]. 

According  to  Japanese  tradition  Awaji  was  the  &tai  pari  of  tt* 
earth  created  ;  hence  in  opening  a  new  church  in  1890  ai  SkunoiOkiii 
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principal  town,  Mr.  Foss  happily  associated  the  idea  of  light  by  naming 
the  buUding  "  the  Church  of  the  True  Light"  [25]. 

The  Christian  communities  in  Sumoto  and  Nakagose  (in  Banshu) 
now  decided  to  stand  alone  as  distinct  Churches  [26] ;  but  for  real 
hope  of  permanent  success  the  presence  of  an  English  Missionary  is 
needed  [27]. 

Statistics,  1892. — ChriBtians,  926 ;  Communicants,  114 ;  Clergymen,  8  (1  Native). 
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LF.  1858,  pp.  285-9  ;  M.F.  1879,  pp.  91, 50^10.  [66]  M.F.  1879,  pp.  509-10. 
4,  p.  276.  [7]  M.F.  1878,  p.  142;  M.F.  1879,  p.  609;  R.  1879,  p.  48.  [8] 
,  pp.  69, 188;  M.F.  1882,  p.  168.  [9]  I  MSS.,  V.  86,  p.  188.  [lO]   R.  1888, 


[.F.  1886,  pp.  259-60.  [14J  R.  1882,  p.  45 ;  M.F.  1886,  p.  260.  [15J  M.F.  1889,  p.  208. 

.61  I  MSS.,  V.  86,  p.  86;  R.  1889,  p.  69.  [17]  R.  1891,  p.  72;  M.F.  1892,  pp.  62-8. 

.8]  R.  1891,  p.  28.  [19]  R.  1891,  p.  69.  [20]  M.F.  1878,  p.  560 ;  R.  1886,  pp.  60-1.  [21] 
«I.F.  1878,  p.  550.  [22]  M.F.  1882,  p.  164.  [28]  M.F.  1884,  p.  109  ;  M.F.  1886,  p.  260. 
[24]  R.  1886,  pp.  57-8 ;  M.F.  1886,  p.  260 ;  R.  1886,  pp.  60-1.  [25]  M.F.  1890,  p.  886. 
[26]  R.  1890,  p.  70.  [27]  R.  1891,  p.  78. 


YOKOHAMA  is  the  principal  trading  station  of  Japan,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  120,000.  Its  occupation  by  various  sectarian 
Missionaries  led  it  to  be  regarded  in  1876  as  not  a  desirable  station 
for  the  Society  [1] ;  but  five  years  later  an  Episcopal  Mission  was 
begun  there  by  the  American  Church  [2],  and  about  1889  a  small 
Mission  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Mission  at  Tokio. 
Superintendence  from  Tokio  however  was  difficidt  and  progress  was 
slow ;  in  the  beginning  of  1892,  when  the  Christians  numbered  about 
forty,  a  catechist  was  stationed  among  them,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  Bev.  F.  E.  Fbeese  took  charge  of  the  Mission. 

Beferencea  (Yokohama), —[1]  I  MSS.,  V.  86,  p.  40 ;  do.,  V.  86,  p.  488.     [2]  M.F. 
1881,  p.  205.    [3]  M.F.  1890,  pp.  880-1 ;  I  MSS.,  V.  86,  pp.  427-81,  488. 


FXIKITSEIKA  is  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  166  miles  north  of 
Tokio,  and  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade.  Up  to  1891  no  foreigners 
were  living  there,  but  in  that  year  the  Bev.  J.  6.  Waller,  the  first 
foreign  Missionary  of  the  Canadian  Church  in  direct  connection  with 
the  Society  (p.  722),  was  stationed  there.  The  Society  is  awaiting 
particulars  of  bis  work. 

Beferencea  (Fulroshiina).— I  MSS.,  V.  86,  pp.  879-80. 


GsNEBAL  Statusticb. — In  Japan,  where  the  Society  (1878-92)  has  assiBted  in  main- 
fAining  19  MisBionaries  (6  Native)  and  planting  4  Central  Stations  (as  detailed  on 
p^^ta),  th«c»  are  now  in  connection  with  its  Missions  abont  900  Christians,  under  the 
ctfe  of  12  Clergymen  (6  Natives)  and  a  Bishop  [p.  767}.     [S^e  al$o.\ki»  Table  on  p.  789;] 
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CHAPTER  XCIT. 

WESTERN  ASIA. 

In  1841  the  Bishop  of  London  drew  the  Society's  attention  to  an  appli- 
oation  which  the  Druses  in  Syria  had  made  to  the  English  Oovermnent 
for  assistance  towards  their  religious  education,  and  at  his  Lordship's 
desire  the  Society  placed  £600  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  support  of  two  clergy- 
men to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  that  people  [1]. 
Civil  commotions  in  the  country,  however,  prevented  the  earrying-out 
of  the  Mission  ;  and  as  a  similar  request  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  ChaldsBans  in  1842,  the  agents  selected  for  the  work— 
viz.  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Fletcher — were  in  that  year 
sent  to  Mosul  instead,  the  S.P.G.K.  assisting  in  their  support.    The 
special  objects  of  the  Mission,  besides  those  connected  with  Christian 
education,  were  to  procure  ancient  M8S.  as  well  as  printed  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Chaldsean  liturgies  and  rituals,  and 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Churches  in 
Ghaldsea  and  Kurdistan,  with  respect  to  doctrine  and  discipline  and 
to  the  numbers  of  their  clergy  and  people.      The  condition  of  the 
Eastern  Christians  (by  whose  ancestors  **  the  Gospel  was  carried,  in 
early  times,  even  to  the  very  heart  of  China '')  and  the  prospect  of  the 
further  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  their  means — in  particular 
among  the  Mahommedans  and  the  half-heathen  tribes  of  Chaldsa 
and  Kurdistan — was  strongly  urged  on  the  Society  at  this  time  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.     Mr.  Badger  remained  at  Mosul,  making 
occasional  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  mountains;  and  having 
accomplished  the  immediate  objects  of  his    mission  and  rendered 
service  to  refugees  driven  from   their  homes  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Kurds,  he  left  in  May  1844,  the  imsettled  state  of  the  country  seeming 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  further  usefulness  for  the  time  [2]. 

In  1865  application  was  made  to  the  Society  through  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  for  certain  small  Christian  communities  near  Ain  Tab 
in  Assyria,  and  for  another  clergyman  to  minister  to  the  few  English 
residents  at  Damascus  and  to  devote  his  time  mainly  to  the  Druses. 
The  ecclesiastical  difficulties  of  such  undertakings  required  more  de- 
liberation and  inquiry  than  it  was  within  the  Society's  province  to 
bestow  [8]  ;  but  in  1876*  the  precedent  of  1842  was  followed,  and  ft 
grant  (£500)  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Gant^bniy 
for  sending  a  delegation  to  the  Assyrian  Christians  [4].  This  Mission 
having  been  successfully  accomplished  by  the  Bev.  E.  L.  Gutts  in 
1876  [5],  the  Society  during  the  next  eight  years  made  provision  (about 
i^250  per  annum)  for  enabling  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  to  assist  the  so-called  Nestorian  Churches  in  Kurdistan  and- 

*  In  the  previous  year  the  Syrian  Patriarch  of  Antiooh,  then  Tisiiing  Knglanii  vts  - 
received  by  tne  Society  at  a  soiree  on  October  18  Hal, 
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Persia  to  reform  themselves,  mainly  by  the  agency  of  education.  The 
work,  though  one  of  great  interest,  was  not  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Society's  operations,  and  when  in  1886  the  Rev.  R.  Wahl,* 
who  since  1880  had  been  superintending  it,  was  recalled,  the  Society 
withdrew  its  aid,  feeling  that  with  the  enormous  demands  on  its 
treasury  from  the  Colonial  and  Heathen  Missions  it  was  not  justified  in 
diverting  any  portion  of  its  funds  [6].  Up  to  the  end  of  1890,  however, 
the  Society  continued  to  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Assyrian  Christians 
Special  Fund  [7],  by  means  of  which  the  Mission  is  still  carried  on. 

It  should  be  added  that  during  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  England  in  1878  the  Society  presented  an  address  to  his  Majesty 
praying  that  **  full  and  legal  toleration  *'  might  be  accorded  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  Persia,  and  in  reply  was  assured  that  during 
his  reign  no  Christians  had  been  persecuted  ''  for  professing  the  faith 
t)f  their  ancestors,*'  and  that  such  equality  would  be  preserved  among 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  [8]. 

On  Cyprust  becoming  connected  with  Great  Britain  in  1878  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  in  the  island, 
who,  while  caring  for  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  was 
to  be  **  not  a  rival,  but  a  friend  "  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Eastern  Church 
[9].  The  Rev.  J.  Spencer  was  selected  for  the  office,  but  so  far  from  a 
British  civilian  population  being  attracted  to  the  island  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, he  had  practically  no  pastoral  charge,  and  a  lease  to  the  Society 
of  the  chancel  of  an  ancient  Greek  Church  at  Nicosia  (which  under  a 
Mahommedan  owner  had  been  desecrated)  was  subsequently  declared  to 
be  invalid  and  the  use  of  the  building  was  denied.  Services  for  small 
congregations  were  held  in  Mr.  Spencer's  house  at  Nicosia  and  in  a 
room  at  Lamaca  on  alternate  Sundays,  but  his  time  was  principally 
taken  up  by  the  work  of  inspecting  the  island  schools  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Governor.  The  Society's  aid  was  therefore  with- 
^awn  in  1880  [10],  but  in  1883,  and  again  in  1890,  small  temporary 
grants  were  reserved  towards  supporting  a  second  Chaplain  at  Limasol 
or  other  place  on  the  coast.  As  yet,  however,  the  money  has  not  been 
utilised  [11]. 

Beferences.^[l]  Jo.,  V.  44,  p.  418.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  45,  pp.  11,  79,  91-2,  12ft-7, 141 ;  App 
Jo.  D,  pp.  72-6  ;  B.  1844,  pp.  lOd-5.     [Sj  Applications  Committee  Report,  1865,  p.  ld> 

go  Do.,  1875,  pp.  5,  7,  8 ;  Jo.,  Nov.  20,  1874,  Feb.  19,  April  16,  Dec.  18,  1875.  [4aJ  Jo., 
ay  15  and  Oct.  16, 1874.  [6]  H  MSS.,  V.  2,  pp.  252-8.  [6]  Applications  Committee 
Heport,  1877,  pp.  9,  25 ;  do.,  1885,  pp.  12,  18 ;  do.,  1886,  pp.  8,  4 ;  B.  1880,  p.  29 ;  R. 
1882,  p.  46;  R.  1888,  p.  50;  H  MSS.,V.  2,  p.  274;  H  MSS.,  V.  8,  pp.  88^-8,  886;  Jo., 
April  20, 1877;  Jo.,  July  16,  1880.  [6a]  H  MSS.,  V.  2,  pp.  296-84,  887-46;  do.,  V.  8, 
pp.  856,  858,  868,  866-7^  869,  874,  876-9,  881-6,  892-4 ;  R.  1880,  p.  29 ;  R.  1882,  p.  46 ; 
R.  1883,  p.  50.  [7]  H  MSS.,  V.  8,  p.  896 ;  R.  1890,  pp.  179,  182.  [8]  Jo.,  V.  52,  pp.  48-9, 
68-5.  [Oj  Jo.,  July  19, 1878 ;  R.  1878,  pp.  14,  104-5.  [10]  Standing  Committee  Book, 
T.  88,  p.  422 ;  Applications  Committee  Report,  1879,  pp.  11,  82 ;  do.,  1880,  p.  7 ;  Jo., 
Nov.  19, 1880 ;  R.  1879,  p.  108 ;  R.  1880,  p.  112.  [U]  Applications  Committee  Report, 
1888,  pp.  14,  28  ;  do.,  1884,  p.  12  ;  do.,  1890,  pp.  14,  28. 

*  The  fact  that  Mr.  Wahl  (who  was  selected  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York)  was  not  an  Englishman  proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  work,  for  accounts  of 
which  iee  reference  [6a].  His  stations  were  Cochanes  (1880-1),  Duzza  (1882-4),  Urumia 
(1884-5),  and  Tabris  (1885). 

t  Cyprus  is  still  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
of  1878  tne  Grovemment  of  the  island  is  to  be  administered  by  England  so  long  as  Russia 
retains  Kars  and  the  other  conquests  made  by  her  in  Armenia  in  the  previous  war. 
Area  of  Cyprus,  8,584  square  miles.  Population  (exclusive  of  military,  674),  209|291 ;  of 
ihese  48,044  are  Mahommedans  and  161,247  non-Mahommedans. 
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CHAPTER -XCm.- 

EUBOPE. 

The  Society  was  charged  by  its  Charter  [p.  925]  with  the  care  of 
British  "  factories  beyond  the  seas  ''  as  well  as  the  Colonies,  and  that 
the  former  "  might  not  be  altogether  insensible  of  its  concern  for 
them  '*  [1]  it  came  forward  in  December  1702  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cocebubn  at  Amsterdam  and  in  the  building  of  an 
English  church  there.     A  site  for  the  church  was   given   by  the 
Burgomasters*  "  for  the  Interest  of  the  English  Nation,  the  Honour  of 
its  Established  Church,  and  comfort  of  its  Members  residing  *'  there 
**  in  Peace  and  War,  as  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  Soldiers,  Seamen,  &c.," 
and  who  formed  "a  pretty  good  .  .  .  congregation,"    worshipping 
meanwhile  in  "  a  Private  Chapel."     Four  yeafs  before.  Dr.  Cockbum 
had  introduced  the  English  worship  at  Rotterdam,  where  the  magis- 
trates had  "  passed  an  Act  for  a  legal  establishment  "  and  given  a  site 
for  a  church,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the  English  army  in 
Holland,  **  both  officers  and  soldiers'*  had  "  sett  apart  a  day's  pay.** 
Since  then  he  had  been  labouring  three  years  (1699-1702)  at  Am- 
sterdam "without  any  due  encouragement  or  recompence,**  and  the 
Society  now  allowed  him  £50  per  annum  for  two  years  [2]. 

For  the  "youth  and  ser^'ants  of  the  factory  &c."  at  Moscow, 
"  practical  books  "  were  supplied  by  the  Society  in  1708,  and  "  Greek 
Liturgies  and  Testaments  *'  were  added  for  the  courtiers,  and  "vulgar 
Greek  Testaments  for  the  common  Muscovites,**  the  Czar  having  given 
the  English  merchants  (who  resided  alternately  at  Moscow  and 
Archangel)  ground  to  "  build  a  church  upon,  with  other  conveniences 
for  the  Minister  &c.'* — Mr.  Urmston — who  in  using  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  "  desired  to  incert  the  Gzar*s  name  and  hia  ■ 
sons  **  therein  [8]. 

Already  (in  1702)  the  Society  had  begun  to  communicate  its  good 
designs  "to  other  Protestant  Nations*'  with  a  view  of  exciting* 
"  Spirit  of  Zeal  and  Emulation  **  among  them.  As  results  of  this 
*^ fraternal  correspondence''  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years, 
with  the  circulation  of  a  French  translation  of  the  Society's  Reports 
[4],  (a)  over  forty  eminent  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  other 
Reformed  Churches  in  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries  (including  the  Bishops  of  Stregnetz  and  Scara  in  • 
Sweden  and  a  Prussian  Bishop)  w^re  admitted  to  membershipt 
(between  1701-18),  (b)  some  of  whom  (as  at  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Grisons,  in  1704)  went  so  far  as  to  render  the 

*  In  1708  it  was  proposed  to  preBent  the  Burgomasters  with  copies  of  the  En^i^  •> 
Liturgy  in  Dutch,  but  the  President  of  the  Society^  thinking  that  it  was  not  consii^' 
for  the  Society  to  do  so,  gave  the  copies  himself  [2a].  . 

t  For  "  the  Dignity  of  the  Society,  and  to  show  them  the  greater  respect,'*  b^'^  j\ 
admission  of  these  Foreign  Honorary  Members  was  sent  under  the  gtaumi  seal  of  v* 
Society  [6J. 
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Divine  Worship  in  their  churches  as  conformable  as  might  be  to  the 
English  Liturgy,  and  (c)  the  Society's  labours  were  "  everywhere 
approved  and  in  some  places  happily  confirmed,  by  following  the  good 
example,  and  erecting  the  like  Societies  for  the  use  and  service  of  our 
common  Christianity."  [See  also  pp.  468-9,  471-2,  601.]  Further 
than  this,  the  influence  of  the  Society  was  enlisted  with  a  view  to  (d) 
amehorating  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  galley  slaves  in  France 
(1702,  1705)  and  (e)  obtaining  rehgious  freedom  for  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Pragelas  (1709),  and  securing  the  Church 
in  the  Palatinate  from  religious  persecution  by  the  Boman  Catholics 
(1710)  and  befriending  those  Palatines  [p.  61]  who  about  that  time 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  [4  a,  6,  c,  d,  e]. 

Between  1768-5  the  University  of  Debritzen,  which  ever  since  the 
Eeformation  had  *^  suppUed  almost  all  Hungary  with  Pastors  and 
Masters  of  Schools,"  was  (by  the  Court  of  Vienna)  deprived  of  **the 
usual  salaries*'  of  its  professors  and  forbidden  to  have  collections 
in  the  kingdom.  In  response  to  its  appeal  the  Bishops  of  England 
and  Wales  contributed  £261.  los.,  the  University  of  Oxford  £121.  17s., 
and  that  of  Cambridge  £113.  lis,,  and  £600  stock  (8  per  Cent. 
Bank  Annuities)  was  purchased.  On  the  recommendation  of  its  own 
President  and  the  Bishops,  the  Society  in  1761  accepted  the  trust 
of  the  fund,  undertaking  '*  to  remit  the  dividends  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  to  the  professors  of  the  University  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
desire  and  direct."  From  1806  to  1826  no  bills  were  drawn  on  the 
account,  although  the  professors  were  informed  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  interest  [6].  The  fund  now  consists  of  £3,060  2J  per  Cent. 
Consols  [7]. 

In  1889  the  Rector  of  the  University  wrote : — 

"...  Oar  College— which  numbers  29  Professors— is  deeply  obliged  towards 
the  high-merited  Society,  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  express  our  gratefuUness 
for  ever.  I  mention  an  interesting  thing  :  28  students  follow  the  lesson  of  the 
English  language  and  litterature  in  our  academical  department  of  the  College,  who 
are,  except  4,  sJl  theological  students,  those  four  are  students  of  Law  "  [8 J. 

By  direction  of  King  George  II.  a  collection  made  under  "  Royal 
Letter  *'  in  1768  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  Churches 
was  paid  to  the  Society  to  be  invested  in  Government  securities,  the 
interest  to  be  appropriated  to  *'  the  Religious  uses  of  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont."*  The  fund  has  been  increased 
by  subsequent  legacies,  donations,  and  accumulations,  and  now  consists 
of  £10,836  2  J  per  Cent.  Consols.  The  annual  income  has  been  applied 
towards  the  support  of  the  Protestant  pastors  and  their  widows  [9]. 
In  June  1862  one  of  the  pastors  (Rev.  Dr.  Revel) attended  the  monthly 
meeting  to  thank  the  Society  for  its  regular  payment  of  the  interest. 
Though  the  long  persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  pastors  were  at  an  end 
their  difficulties  were  still  great,  the  indi\'idual  salary  rarely  exceeding 
j^eO  a  year  [10], 

In  the  instances  related  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  expenditure 
of  its  own  funds  in  Europe  had  been  slight,  the  Society  had  been 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
humanity.  As  yet  the  benefits  were  mostly  on  one  side,  but  in  1795 
the  Society  received  a  rich  recompense  for  its  care  and  trouble.     By 

*  ^Ei»ia4ivMof  ihiBdistriot,"B7priauaiidPaolAppia,''iP«tagc^ 
books  by  the  Society  in  1706  [9a]. 
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will   of  Peter  Huguetan   Van   Vrybouven,   Lord   of  Vryhouven,  in 
Holland,   September  10,   1789,  it  received    a    bequest   of   i^dl,788 
Consols,  £7,859  4  per  Gent,  annuities,  £5,200  Bank  Stock,  £388  Ea^t 
India  Stock,  and  a  casb  balance  of  £295  (total  £44,971),  tbe  income 
only  being  applicable  to  tbe  uses  and  purposes  of  tbe  Society.     Tbe 
stocks  were  transferred  to  tbe  Society  under  order  of  tbe  Court  of 
Cbancery  in  1795,  and  tbe  fund  now  amounts  to  £45,820  invested 
capital   [11].     Witb  tbe  important  exception  of  a  contribution  of 
£2,500  in  1841  towards  founding  tbe  See  of  Gibraltar  (wbicb  prac- 
tically includes  tbe  Englisb  congregations  in  tbe  Soutb  of  Europe)  [12}, 
eigbty-six  years  passed  after  tbe  acceptance  of  tbe  Vaudois  trust 
before  tbe  Society  entered  on  fresb  undertakings  on  tbe  Continent^ 
tbe  occasion  being  tbe   Crimean   War.      At  an  early  period  of  tbe 
war  tbe  number  of  Army  Cbaplains  was  small,  and  wben  tbe  Allies 
landed  in  tbe  Crimea  tbere  were  but  four  to  accompany  tbe  finest 
army    England  bad  ever  sent  from  ber  sbores,   and   one  of   tboee 
soon  died.      Tbe  battles   of  Balaclava  and  Inkermann,  followed  by 
burricane,    fever,  over-exertion,  and   exposure,   filled    tbe    hospitals 
witb    sick    and  wounded.      At  tbis  juncture,  wben  tbe  Chaplains^ 
duty  was  overwhelming,    tbe  Society  came  forward  witb  tbe  offer 
of  assistance  to  Government  in  supplying  and  supporting  an  addi- 
tional body  of  Clergy.     Never  did  it  "undertake  any    work  which 
so  fully  called  forth  pubUc  sympathy  and  support."     On  October  24, 
1854,   a   Special  Fund  was  opened,  and  in  a  few  weeks  sufficient 
was  collected  to  send  out   12   Chaplains — selected   from   over   100 
applicants.      Tbe   War    Office    considered    sufficient   provision  bad 
been  made,  but  urged  by  the  Society  it  consented  in    March  1855 
to  12  more  being  sent  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  relieved  the 
Society  from  tbe  responsibility  of  making  any  further  appointments. 
In  all  25  clergymen  were  suppUed  by  the  Society,  and  their  devotion 
to  their  calling  in  hospital  and  camp  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  army.     Four  of  the  number  sacrificed  their  lives — the  Rev.  W. 
Whyatt  dying  at  Balaclava,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Proctor  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Lee  at  Scutari,  and  tbe  Rev.  R.  Freeman  at  sea  in  1855  [18]. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress  the  Society  began  (March  1855) 
to  raise  funds  for  tbe  erection  of  a  Memorial  Church  in  Constantinople, 
and  in  February  1856  the  Rev.  E.  Pyddocke  and  tbe  Rev.  C.  G. 
Curtis   were    appointed   Missionary   Chaplains    in  that  city,  their 
first  duties  being  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  care  of  tbe  British 
sailors,   shipping   agents,   store-keepers,  and   other  residents  in  and 
about    Galata    and  Tophana  who  were  beyond  tbe   reach   of  the 
Embassy  Chaplains  [14].    A  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Memorial 
Church  was  held  in  London  on  April  28,  1856,  under  tbe  presidency 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  tbe  foundation  stone  was  laid  bf 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  on  October  19,  1858.    Actual  building 
was  not  however  commenced  for  many  years,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  stone  from  Malta  and  to  send  skilled  workmen  firom  England 
and  to  employ  natives  under  them,  tbe  church*  was  not  ready  ia^ 
consecration  until  October  22,  1868,  wben  that  ceremony  was  pe^ 
formed  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  in   tbe  presence  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  tbe  Englisb  residents,  and  of  the  Protosyncellas,  Eostathioi 

*  The  coet  of  the  erection  of  the  church  (up  to  Maroh  1869)  WM  £84,668  [Ito} 
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Cleobnlns  (sent  by  the  Greek  Patriarch  as  his  representative),  the 
Bishop  of  rera  with  attendant  Deacons,  and  an  Archimandrite  from 
Mount  Athos  [15]. 

The  hallowing  round  of  daily  prayer  and  weekly  communion  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  church  would 
prove  not  only  a  spiritual  home  for  the  Christian  English  and  con- 
verts from  Mahommedanism,  but  also  a  common  ground  for  mutual 
inquiry  and  information  between  the  English  Church  and  Eastern 
Christians  [16].  In  Mr.  Curtis  the  Society  has  been  privileged  to 
have  one  who  has  laboured  at  this  object  with  unceasing  devotion  for 
nearly  40  years — single-handed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time — and 
amid  difficulties  so  numerous  and  varied  that  he  has  compared  his 
toil  to  the  task  of  Sisyphus*  [17].  Mr.  Pyddoke  returned  to  England 
in  May  1856  ;  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Tilby  after  two  years*  service  (1867-9) 
resigned  [18],  as  did  the  next  assistant,  the  Bev.  Antonio  Tien  (1860-2), 
a  Syrian  Christian,  trained  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury  [19]. 
In  1862  the  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  ordination  of  two  Turkish 
converts,  after  preparation  at  St.  Augustine's  College— the  Kev. 
Mahmoud  Effendi  (an  ex-major  in  the  Sultan's  army)  and  the  Bev. 
Edwabd  Williams  (Effendi  Selim),  and  by  the  employment  of  a 
near  relative  of  the  latter  as  a  catechist,  but  the  first  two  died  in  1865 
and  the  last  resigned  in  the  next  year  [20]. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  1864  the  Turkish  Government  had  acted 
liberally  to  the  Mission,  but  the  confirmationt  of  10  converts  from 
Mahommedanism  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  in  that  year  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  reports  of  a  conversion  of  from  25,000  to  40,000  Turks 
"  to  Protestantism."  During  the  excitement  thus  caused  the  Bev. 
E.  Williams,  the  Bev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  and  some  of  the  converts  were 
arrested,  and  two  of  the  converts  were  exiled  after  six  weeks'  imprison- 
ment. Direct  Missionary  work  among  the  Mahommedans  was  now 
stopped  [20a],  and  since  1865,  for  lack  of  suitable  native  agents,  it  has 
remained  practically  suspended  [20b].  To  convert  a  Turk  of  Constan- 
tinople to  Christianity  has  been  said  to  be  almost  tantamount  to 
inviting  him  to  undergo  immediate  martyrdom  [20c]. 

From  1860  to  1880  the  Society  maintained  a  school  carried  on  from 
1869  in  the  crypt  of  the  Memorial  Church,  in  which  representatives 
of  English,  Armenian,  German,  Italian,  Bussian,  Greek,  French, 
Dalmatian,  Maltese,  Dutch,  Turkish,  Jewish,  and  mixed  races  were 
received  [21] ;  but  finding  in  1880  that  it  was  "  not  a  Mission  School  in 
any  sense,"  but  was  giving  "  a  good  middle  class  education  to  .  .  . 
children  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  adequate  fees,"  the  Society 
^thdrew  its  support,  but  offered  to  continue  the  use  of  the  crypt  for 
the  purpose  [21a].  At  the  same  time  the  congregation  were  in- 
formed that  they  must  be  prepared  at  an  early  date  to  take  on  them- 
selves some  considerable  portion  of  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
^hose  work  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  a  directly  Missionary  character, 

*  Besides  his  own  work  in  Constantinople  Mr.  Cartis  for  over  six  years  (1862-6) 
"Visited  nombers  of  English  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  on  the  banks  of 
^he  Danube,  who  were  utterly  removed  from  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  his 
^)ccaBional  services  were  so  valued  that  the  settlers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Society,  under- 
cook the  support  of  a  regular  clergyman  [17a]. 

t  TurkiBn  women  (veiled)  were  then  for  the  first  time  prvsent  at  a  confirmation 
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and  who  in  fact  was  the  parish  priest  of  that  portion  of  the  English' 
population  not  availing  themselves  of  the  miniskations  of  the  Embassy 
Chaplain  [22]. 

As  no  provision  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  the 
Society  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  congregation  in  this  object  also ; 
but  sufficient  aid  not  being  forthcoming  and  the  building  falling  into 
disrepair  [22a],  a  council  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  H.B.H* 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1890  to  raise  funds  for  providing  for  the 
execution  of  necessary  repairs  and  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
church.  [The  repairs  have  been  duly  executed,  the  roof  entirely 
covered  with  new  tiles,  and  a  small  balance  has  been  added  to  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  fabric]  [22b]. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  in  1892  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet 
containing  this  inscription*  (in  English  and  Greek  or  Turkish) : — 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God  as  a  sanctaary  for  His  perpetual  worship,  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  peace  restored  to  Europe,  and  as  a  memorial  to  aU  who  died  in  th* 
service  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Crimean  War,  this  church,  on  a  lite 
granted  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  was  erected  by  the  free  gifts  of  the 
British  Nation  collected  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church  by  Cbarlea 
Amyand,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  22nd  of  October  in  the  year  of  cor 
Lord  1868  "  [22c]. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  to  Constantinople 
the  condition  and  wants  of  English  communities  in  Europe  genenJlj 
engaged  the  Society's  attention,  and  in  1862  it  was  decided  '*iii 
accordance  with  ancient  practice  "  to  extend  the  Society's  operations 
**  to  English  congregations  on  the  Continent/*  and  to  malce  small 
grants  out  of  its  general  fund  towards  the  support  of  Chaplains  "  in 
places  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  British  sailors,  labourers,  or 
other  Biitish  subjects  of  poor  condition  *'  [23]. 

The  management  of  this  department  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
committee  known  as  "The  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee" 
from  18G2  to  December  1884,  when  that  body,  finding  their  position 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Society's  supplemental  Charter, 
resigned  their  functions  to  the  Standing  Committee,  by  whom  the 
work  has  since  been  directly  carried  on  [24]. 

Besides  assisting  to  supply  and  support  permanent  and  summer 
Chaplains,  the  Society,  in  consultation  with  the  Bishop  of  Londoa, 
began  in  1863  to  make  provision  for  confirmations  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe ;  and  by  an  undesigned  coincidence,  it  happened  in 
1866  that  the  services  of  English,  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  American 
Bishops  were  engaged  in  visible  unity  in  this  work.  The  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1884  [25],  when  (its  efforts  meanwhile,  1867-75, 
to  establish  a  Bishopric  for  the  purpose  at  HeUgoland  having  faiW 
[25aJ)  the  Society  was  relieved  of  the  task  by  the  placing  of 
the  British  congregations  in  those  parts  under  the  regular  episcopal 
supervision  of  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  commissioned  by  the  Bishop  ^ 
London  [25b].  Before  arranging  for  a  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Own- 
muiiion  to  \isit  Sweden  conununication  was  had  with  &e  SwediA 
Bishops,  as  it  appeared  that  a  licence  had  been  issued  by  the  King^^ 
Sweden  in  1827,  at  the  request  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  authonsiDS 
the  Swedish  Bishop  Wingard  to  confirm  some  British  residents  [26]. 

•  In  ipWtitution  for  one  agreed  upon  in  187^,  but  which  had  norer  been  ereciecl  ISS^** 
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These  courtesies  were  followed  by  a  striking  scene  of  intercommu- 
nion in  1866,  when  Bishop  Whitehouse  of  Illinois  consecrated  the 
English  Church  at  Stockholm,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala  (who 
had  previously  united  in  the  Holy  Communion)  now  attended  with 
three  other  Bishops  of  the  Swedish  Church  and  several  clergy  of  the 
same,  and  deUvered  an  addresg,  closing  with  prayers  from  the  Swedish 
Liturgy  and  the  Benediction  [27]. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  added  (a)  that  in  1864  an  application 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Iceland  with  the  view  to  the  consecration  of 
a  Coadjutor  Bishop  (with  right  of  succession)  by  the  English  Bishops 
was  brought  before  the  Society,  and  led  to  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee  that  the  question  was  one 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  English  Church  [28]  ;  (b)  that  in 
1865  it  was  suggested  to  the  Society's  Chaplains  that  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  mentioned  in  the  prayers 
when  Americans  formed  part  of  their  congregations  [29] ;  (c)  that  in 
1877  the  site  of  a  church  and  building  at  Miirren  was  accepted  on 
condition  that  the  building  was  vested  in  the  Society  and  lent  for  the 
purpose  of  Divine  Worship  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
(Lutherans)  at  hours  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  English 
services.  In  so  doing  the  Committee  felt  they  were  carrying  out  the 
"^ish  of  subscribers  and  were  making  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  places  of  worship  on  the  Continent  were  lent  by 
the  inhabitants  for  the  use  of  English  travellers,  and  that  an  un- 
consecrated  building  in  a  foreign  land  (as  this  was)  may  be  regarded 
as  wholly  different  from  a  consecrated  church  in  England  [80,  81]. 

By  means  of  small  grants  and  by  loans  from  a  Church  Building 
Fund  begun  in  1863  the  Society  has  promoted  the  erection  of  many 
churches  on  the  Continent  [82]. 

LIST  OF  CHAPLAINCIES  ASSISTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

Note. — The  permanent  chaplaincies  are  printed  in  italics — the  subsidy  to 
those  at  Athens^  Lisbon^  Marseilles^  Havre,  Ode$sa,  and  Libau  being  for  work 
among  English  sailors.  The  date  given  shows  when  the  Society's  sdd  began ; 
*  that  this  aid  has  ceased ;  and  f  that  the  church  is  vested  in  the  Society  or 
otherwise  "  secured  '*  to  it.  The  temporary  chaplaincies  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  Continental  Chaplaincies  Fund  of  the  Society.  This  fund  in  turn  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  offertories  received  at  these  Chaplaincies.  Besides 
the  stipends  of  the  Chaplains  a  variety  of  expenses  (prayer-books,  hymn-books, 
printing,  &c.)  are  defrayed  out  of  this  fund,  the  total  annual  expenditure  at  present 
being  over  £'2,100. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  (1866).— Arco  (1892),  Buda-Pesth (1888), 
Franzensbad  (1880),  Ischl  (1866),  tMarienhad  (1874),  Mentelberg 
(1886),  Meran  (1869),  Riva-am-Garda-See  (1886). 

AZORES.— St.  Michaers  (1886). 

BELGIUM  (1863).  — Blankenberghe  (1878),  *  Brussels  (1863), 
Dinant  (1891),  Ghent  (1887),  Heyst-sur-Mer  (1891),  *  OsUnde  (1876), 
R^mouchamps  (1890),  Spa  (1876). 

BULGARIA.—*  Varna  (1862). 

FRANCE  (1863).— Argeles-Bigorre    (1877),    tB  eaulieu    (1885), 
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♦  Boppard  (1877),  Boulerie  (1884),  t  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (1887),  t  Brides- 
les-Bains  (1891),  fCaen  (1876),  *Chantmy  (1865),  t  Contrexivflle 
(1888),  f  Dieppe  (1887),  Dijon  (1868),  Dinan  (1866),  *Dinard  (1868), 
♦Dunkirk  (1866),  Evian-les-Bains  (1891),  Grenoble (1891),  *  Guettuury 
(1889),  f  Havre  (1874),  Luc  (1892),  f  Marseilles  (1866),  f  MerUane, 
St.  John's  Church  (West  Bay)  (1882),  t  Monaco  (1892),  Mont  Dor6 
(1882),  Parana  (1889),  *  Paris  (1867),  tPai*  (1885),  Roscof  (1886), 
St.  Aubin-sur-Mer  (1892),  fSt.  Jean  de  Luz  (1885),  St.  Malo  (1863) 
St.  Martin  Lantosque  (1877),  t  St.  Raphael  (1882),  t  St.  Servan  (1891), 
St.  Valery-en-Caux  (1892),  Toulon  (1876),  Valescure  (1886),  Yemet- 
les-Bains  (1888). 

GERMANY  (1868).— Aix-la-ChapeUe  (1884),  Bad  Nauheim (1892), 
t  Baden-Baden  (1868),  Bayreuth  (1892),  *  Berlin  (1881),  ♦  Blnmenthal 
(1869),  Bonn  (1872),  Brunttvick  (1881),  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine  (1892), 
Cologfw  (1866),  *  Darmstadt  (1866),  Eisenach  (1890),  Ems  (1865), 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  (1865),  Freihurg-in-Breisgau  (1865),  Friede- 
rickshafen  (1891),  Garmisch  (1889),  Gotha  (1886),  Griesbach  (1882), 
♦Hanover  (1868),  Heidelberg  (1888),  ♦Romberg  (1868),  Hoppegarten 
1887),  Homberg (1890),  ZarZsn^/ie  (1885),  ♦Kissingen  (1868),  -f  Leipzig 
^1880),  tNeuenahr  (1864),  Ober-Ammergau  (1890),  t  Partenkirchen 
^1882),  Rummelsberg  (1887).  Schlangenbad  (1872).  Schonwald  (1891), 
'Ichonweide  (1887),  ♦  Schwalbach  (1863),  t  Stuttgart  (1868),  Weimar 
(1868),  t  Wildbad  (1863). 

GREECE  {ISU).— Athens  (1864),  Patras  (1871),  Zante  (1887). 

HOLLAND.— *Amsterdam  (1702). 

ITALY  (1868).— Amalfi  (1882),  Andomo  (1887),  ♦Baveno  (1868), 
Bologna  (1866),  Bormio  (1871),  Brindisi  (1876).  t  Cadenabbia  (1864), 
t  Capri  (1876),  ♦Coma  (1864),  ♦  ComigUano  (1876),  ♦  Florence  (1868), 
♦Genoa  (1866),  Lanzo  d'Intelvi  (1888),  Macu'gnaga  (1878),  Maiori 
<1887),  Menaggio  (1882),  t  Messina (1868),  ♦  Pegli  (1876), Perugia (1886), 
Kapallo  (1877).  fRome  (1864),  San  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda  (1887),  ♦  Savona 
(1886),  Siena  (1876),  Sorrento  (1866),  Spezia  (1877),  Sta.  Margherito 
(1882),  Taormina  (1889),  Tore  Pellice  (1887),  ♦Turin  (1868),  ♦  Venice 
(1868),  Via  Reggio  (1890). 

NORWAY  (1872).— Balholm  (1872),  Eide  (1891),  Faleide  (1887). 
Framnaes  (1892),  Gudvangen  (1891),  Hellesylt  (1891),  Laerdalsoren 
(1887),  Lillehammer  (1891),  Loen  (1888),  Lofthus  (1891),  Merok 
1892),  Molde  (1888)  with  Naes  (1887),  Norheimsund  (1891),  Odde 
'1886),  Roldal  (1891),  Soholt  (1891),  Sommerhjem  (1891),  Stalheim 
Jl889),  Vossevangen  (1886). 

PORTUGAL.— i^56o7i  (1871). 

ROUMANIA  (1862).— ♦  Galatz  (1862),  ♦Kustendji  (1862). 

RUSSIA  (1862).— Lt^aw  (1892),  Odessa  (1862),  ♦  Warsaw  (1874). 

SPAIN  (1876).— ♦  Barcelona  (1876),  Granada  (1882),  ♦Liiia«« 
(1889). 

I  SWEDEN.— ♦  Stockhohn  (1866). 

SWITZERLAN D  (1868).— t  Aigle (1889),  Andermatt  (1869), Arc* 
(1886),  Axenfels  (1888),  t  Axenstein  (1876),  tBel  Alp  (1866),  B^ 
(1887),  ♦Baden  (1869), Blumenstein  (1868),Brigue  (1881), Senw (188J). 
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^Bargenstock  (1891),  Gampfer  (1876),  Champez  (1891),  tEngelberg 
(1867),  Ferp^cle  (1892),  Fins-Hauts  (1888),  Fribourg  (1868),  *  Geneva 
(1868),  Gersau  (1868),  Hospenthal  (1866),  Eandersteg  (1872),  Lauter- 
brunnen  (1866),  Lugano  (1868),  Maloja  (1884),  Martigny  (1867), 
Mauvoisin  (1892),  ♦Meyringen  (1879),  Mont  Caux  (1892),  *  Monte 
Generoso  (1888),  tMiirren  (1872),  tPontresina  (1865),  Poschiavo 
(1891),  Rheinfelden  (1888),  Eieder  Alp  (1882),  Righi-Dailly  (1889), 
Rigi-Scheideck  (1866),  Rosenlaui  (1878),  Saas-im-Grund  (1872),  *  St. 
Gall  (1864),  tSt.  Moritz  (1868),  Salvan  (1889).  *  Schuls  (1886), 
Seelisberg  (1865),  Sils  Maria  and  Silva  Plana  (1869),  Sonnenberg  pr^s 
Lucerne  (1885),  ♦  Tarasp  (1870),  Vemayaz  (1882),  ♦  Villeneuve  (1865), 
Weisshom  (1887),  Weissenstein  (1884),  Wiesen  (1884),  Zurich  (1889). 

TURKEY  (1856).—*  Boudja  (1886),  t  Constantinople  (1856). 

In  1874-5  the  Society  appealed  to  the  British  Government  against 
the  withdrawal  of  subsidies  from  the  Consular  Chaplains  [88],  and 
sought  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  opening  a  special  fund  [84]. 

At  home  the  principal  work  of  the  Society  has  been  to  obtain  the 
means  of  canying  on  the  work  of  the  Church  abroad  and  to  administer 
its  concerns  generally  on  Church  principles.  In  a  few  instances  Emi- 
grants* Chaplains  have  been  supported  at  English  seaports  [pp.  819-20]. 


Statistics. — On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the  Society  (1702-4  and  1854-92) 
has  expended  £108,172  (inclnding  Trust  funds)  and  has  assisted  in  maintaining  114  Chap- 
lains and  219  Chaplaincies  [as  detailed  on  pp.  789-41,  928-4],  there  are  now  in  connection 
with  it  81  permanent  and  100  temporary  Chaplaincies,  under  the  care  of  two  Bishops. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  object  of  the  Society  on  the  Continent  is  not  to 
proselytise,  but  to  care  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  According  to  the  latest 
.publidfied  return  the  number  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  residing  on  the  Continent 
(outside  of  British  territory)  was  79,408,  thus  distributed : — In  France,  86,447 ;  Oermanyy 
11,189;  AuBtria,  2,169;  Sttntzerlandf  2,812;  Italy y  7,280;  Belgium,  8,789;  HoUafid^ 
480;  Spain,  4,771;  Portugal,  1,798;  Buaaia,  6,007;  Turkey,  1,518;  Boumania,  416; 
Greece,  566 ;  Sweden,  840  ;  Denmark,  298 ;  Norway,  618 ;  and  other  parts,  110.  The 
races  ministered  to  in  connection  with  the  Constantinople  Mission  have  included  (in 
addition  to  British)  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Georgians,  Bohemians,  and 
Persians ;  and  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Spanish  languages  have  been  occasionally  used 
by  the  Missionaries. 


Beferenees  (Europe).— p.]  R.  1704,  p.  4.  [2]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Dec.  8  and  18, 1702,  Jan.  16, 
May  21,  Nov.  19, 1708,  Nov.  17, 1704 ;  R.  1704,  original  copy  p.  8,  octavo  reprint  pp.  17, 
20-1 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  28;  do.  B,  22.  [2a]  Jo.,  V.  1,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  17, 1708.  [3]  Jo., 
V.  1,  March  17,  April  21,  June  18,  1708 ;  R.  1704,  original  copy  p.  8,  octavo  reprint 
pp.  17,  20-1 ;  R.  1705,  pp.  82-8 ;  R.  1706,  p.  87.  [4]  Jo.,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  16, 1702,  Jan.  16, 
March  19,  April  16,  1708,  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  15,  1704,  May  18  and  June  16,  1706, 
March  28, 1706,  Sept.  17,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  17, 1708,  Aug.  17  and  Dec.  80,  1709,  March  17, 
1710,  Feb.  22,  May  20,  23,  June  6, 1712,  Oct.  80, 1718,  March  4  and  19,  June  18,  July  16, 
Sept.  17,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  12,  1714,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  June  8,  1715,  Feb.  8,  April  20, 
May  8,  June  16,  Oct.  19,  1716,  Oct.  2,  1719 ;  R.  1706,  pp.  09-72 ;  R.  1711,  pp.  46-7 ; 
R.  1712,  p.  74 ;  R.  1714,  pp.  41,  50-2.  [4a]  R.  1706,  pp.  69-72;  R.  1710,  pp.  87,  41 ; 
R.  1718,  p.  88 ;  R.  1714,  pp.  88-4 ;  R.  1718,  pp.  41-8 ;  Printed  Collection  of  S.P.G. 
Papers,  1719,  pp.  78-88.  [46]  Jo.,  Dec.  8  and  18, 1702,  Sept.  21, 1705,  March  21,  1707  ; 
B.  1706,  pp.  69-72 ;  App.  Jo.  A,  20 ;  do.  B,  19.  [4c]  Jo.,  March  19,  Oct.  15, 1708 ;  Jo., 
May  18, 1711 ;  R.  1711,  pp.  46-7  ;  R.  1712,  p.  74.  [4dl  Jo.,  V.  1,  Deo.  8,  1702,  Sept.  21, 
1706.  [4tf]  Jo.,  Feb.  11, 1709,  May  19, 1710 ;  R.  1714,  pp.  60-1.  [6]  R.  1710,  p.  87 ;  R. 
1714,  pp.  88-4.     [6]  Jo.,  V.  15,  pp.  88-4,  117,  307  ;  R.  1805  to  1824  ;  R.  1825,  pp.  84^1*^, 
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[7]  B.  1892,  Auditora'  Report,  p.  16.  [8, 9]  Jo.,  V.  17,  pp.  587-8 ;  Finance  Committee  Report, 
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book.    [20]  Jo.,  March  16  and  Nov.  18,1859,  Feb.  17, 1860,  and  March  15  and  Dec.  99, 
1861 ;  R.  1860,  p.  180 ;  R.  1862,  p.  27 ;  R.  1864,  pp.  158-9 ;  Q.P.,  Feb.  1865 ;  R.  1865, 
p.  158 ;  R.  1866,  p.  188.    [20a]  R.  1860,  p.  179 ;  R.  1862,  p.  193 ;  R.  1863-4,  p.  189 ;  B. 
1864,  p.  159 ;  R.  1865,  pp.  158-9  ;  Q.P.,  Feb.  1865  and  Feb.  1869.     [206]  R.  1866,  p.  181 ; 
R.  1867,  p.  147;  R.  1868,  p.  117;  R.  1870,  p.  119;  R.  1871,  p.  146;  R.  1872,  p.  97;  R. 
1877,  p.  84;  R.  1878,  p.  104  ;  R.  1879,  p.  108  ;  R.  1880,  p.  112.    [20c]  R.  1888,  p.  187. 
[21]  Jo.,  Nov.  21, 1856,   Dec.  16,  1859;  R.  1862,  p.  193;  R.  1863-4,  pp.  188-9;  QJ»., 
Feb.  1869,  p.  8;  R.  1864,  p.  168;  R.  1866,  p.  184;  R.  1867,  p.  147;  R.  1868,  p.  117; 
R.  1869,  p.  152.    [21a]  Applications  Committee  Report,  1880 ;  R.  1880,  p.  112.     [22] 
Applications  Committee  Report,  1880.     [22a]  R.  1862,  p.  104;  R.  1882,  p.  110;  & 
1888,  p.  101.      [226]  Proceedings  of  Crimean  Memorial  Church  Conmiittee,  1890-S; 
, Standing  Committee  Minntes,  V.  45,  pp.  148,  422-4.    [22c]  Do.,  V.  47,  pp.  54-8.    [22d] 
H  MSS.,  V.  8,  p.  829.    [23]  Jo.,  Dec.  17,  1858 ;  M.F.  1869,  pp.  22-8 ;  Jo^  July  IS, 
1862 ;  M.F.  1862,  pp.  189-90.    [24]  Minutes  of  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee, 
21  and  27  Nov.,  Deo.  4, 11,  18,  1862,  March  12,  1868,  and  Dec.  1, 1884 ;  Jo.,  May  ^ 
1864  ;  and  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  42,  p.  285 ;  R.  1884,  p.  109.     [26]  R.  186S-4, 
p.  140 ;  R.  1865,  p.  159 ;  R.  1866,  pp.  184-5 ;  R.  1808,  p.  119 ;  R.  1877,  p.  85 ;  M.F.  18«h 
p.  200 ;  Minntes  of  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee,  Feb.  12,  1863,  Jan.  18, 1B(M, 
June  28,  1881,  July  7, 1888 ;  "  Companion "  to  S.P.G.  Report,  1886,  p.  23.    [25<iJ  J(^ 
May  17,  June  21,  Deo.  80,  1867;    Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.   42,  p.  186;  Jo, 
>[arch  19,  1869 ;  Jo.,  Jan.  15, 1876.    [25b]  Minutes  of  Continental  Chaplaincies  Com- 
mittee, March  10, 1884  ;  "  Companion  "  to  Annual  Report,  1886,  p.  23 ;  R.  1884,  p.  109. 
[261  Minutes  of  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee,  Feb.  12  and  March  12, 186& 
[27]  M.F.  1866,  pp.  200-2 ;  R.  1866,  p.  186.    [28]  Minutes  of  ContinenUl  ChapUineitt 
Committee,  Nov.  4, 1864.     [29]  Do.,  Nov.  20, 1865.     [30,  31]  Jo.,  June  15, 1877 ;  tee  al» 
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[34]  Minutes  of  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee,  June  17, 1874. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIAL  AND 

MISSION ABY  EPISCOPATE: 

ITS  Found ATioN  and  Growth^  with  Notes  on  Church  Organisation 

Abroad. 

"  I  believe  there  scarce  is,  or  ever  was,  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
Bevolution  to  this  day,  that  hath  not  desired  the  establishment  of  Bishops  in  our  Colonies. 
Archbishop  Tenison,  who  was  surely  no  High  Churchman,  left  by  his  will  £1,000  towards 
it ;  and  many  more  of  the  greatest  eminence  might  be  named,  who  were  and  are  zealous 
for  it.  Or  if  Bishops,  as  such,  must  of  course  be  deemed  partial,  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  consists  partly  also  of  inferior  clergymen,  partly  too  of  laymen.  Now 
the  last  cannot  so  well  be  suspected  of  designing  to  advance  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Tet  this  whole  body  of  men,  almost  ever  since  it  was  in  being,  hath  been  making  re- 
peated applications  for  Bishops  in  America ;  nor  have  the  lay  part  of  it  ever  refused  to 
concur  in  them." 

It  was  thus  that  Archbishop  Becker,  the  sixth  President  of  the  Society,  wrote 
to  Horace  Walpole  in  1776  [1].  His  words  failed  to  effect  their  object,  but 
they  will  ever  endure  as  testimony  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Society  to  plant  the 
Church  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  Colonies. 

As  early  as  1634  a  Commission  was  formed  partly  for  the  regulation  of  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  under  the 
control  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
•others.  In  the  same  year  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council  (Charles  I.)  was 
obtained  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  time  being  to  English  congregations  and  Clergy  abroad  [2].  But 
^as  already  shown  [p.  2])  forty  years  passed  without  any  practical  benefit 
from  the  arrangement  [3],  and,  as  Bishop  Sherlock  said  in  1751,  "the  care"  was 
-**  improperly  lodged  :  for  a  Bishop  to  live  at  one  end  of  the  world  and  his  Church 
At  another,  must  make  the  office  very  uncomfortable  to  the  Bishop,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  useless  to  the  people  "  [4].  Strenuous  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a 
l)etter  arrangement.  Archbishop  Laud  himself,  in  1638,  endeavoured  to  send  a 
Bishop  to  New  England,  but  troubles  in  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  movement. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  who  had  shared  exile  with  the 
Xing,  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  a  Patent  was  made  out  constituting 
him  such,  with  a  general  charge  over  the  American  provinces.  The  non-fulfil- 
ment of  this  scheme  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Murray  to  the  fall  of  Lord  Clarendon 
from  power  and  the  substitution  of  the  "  Cabal "  Ministry.  But  Archbishop  Seeker 
in  the  following  century,  after  an  examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  papers, 
Ascribed  the  failure  to  the  proposal  to  provide  the  endowment  out  of  the 
Customs  [5]. 

The  foundation  of  the  Society  necessarily  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  the 
tnost  fitting  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  question.  Its  first  Report,  1704, 
fltated  that  **  earnest  addresses  "  had  been  received  *'  from  divers  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  Islands  adjacent,  for  a  Suffragan  to  visit  the  several  Churches  ; 
Ordain  some.  Confirm  others,  and  bless  all "  [6].  The  matter  had  been  under  con- 
sideration from  April  1703  [7],  and  in  1704  the  Society  stated  a  Case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  in  which  reference  was  made  to 
the  existence  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in  the  primitive  times,  and  to  their  revival 
— after  long  disuse  in  several  parts  of  the  Western  Church — by  Statute 
26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  XIII.,  and  opinion  was  solicited  as  to  whether  under  this  Act 
(1)  the  Bishops  Suffragan  of  Colchester,  Dover,  Nottingham,  and  Hull  might  be 
disposed  of  for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  foreign  parts ;  and  if  not  (2)  whether 
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the  Archbi8ho|>s  and  Bishops  of  the  Realm  woald  be  liable  to  any  inconvenieDoe» 
or  penalties  from  the  Statute  or  Ecclesiastical  laws  should  they  consecrate 
Bishops  for  foreign  parts  endowed  with  no  other  jurisdiction  but  that  of  Gom> 
missarj  or  the  like.  If  so  (3)  whether  by  Act  Ed.  VI.  cap.  2,  for  the  election  of 
Bishops,  the  Queen  might  not  appoint  new  Suffragans  for  foreign  parts  within. 
her  dominions  [8]. 

*->    The  case  was  entrusted  to  the  President,  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  at  the 
renewed  request  of  the  Society  in  1707  laid  the  matter  before  Queen  Anne.    The 
Queen  directed  him  to  submit  a  plan  [9].    In  the  meantime  the  cause  had  gained 
strength  from  a  petition  to  the  Society  (N'ovember  2, 1705)  from  fourteen  of  its 
Missionaries  convened  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  which  they  said  : — 

"  The  presence  and  assistance  of  a  Soltragan  Bishop  is  most  needful  to  ordain  such 
persons  as  are  fit  to  be  called  to  serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church.  We  have 
been  deprived  of  the  advantages  that  might  have  been  received  of  some  Presb3rterian  and 
Independent  Ministers  that  formerly  were,  and  of  others  that  are  still  willing  to  con- 
form and  receive  the  holy  character,  for  want  of  a  Bishop  to  give  it.  The  baptised  want 
to  be  confirmed.  The  presence  is  necessary  in  the  councils  of  these  provinces  to  pre* 
vent  the  inconveniences  which  the  Church  labours  under  by  the  mfluenoes  which 
seditious  men's  counsels  have  upon  the  publick  administration  and  the  opposition  whieh 
they  make  to  the  good  inclinations  of  well  affected  persons ;  he  is  wanted  not  only  to 
govern  and  direct  us  but  to  cover  us  from  the  malignant  effects  of  those  misrepresenta* 
tions  that  have  been  made  by  some  persons  empowered  to  admonish  and  inform  against 
us  who  indeed  want  admonition  themselves  "  [10]. 

Urged  by  this  and  similar  appeals,  including  that  of  the  **  Diocesan  "  [II],. 
the  Society  in  1710  represented  to  the  Queen  "the  earnest  and  repeated  desires, 
not  only  of  the  Missionaries,  but  of  divers  other  considerable  persons  that  are  ia 
communion  with  our  excellent  Church,  to  have  a  Bishop  settled  in  your  American 
plantations,"  as  being  **  very  usefuU  and  necessary  for  establishing  the  gospel  in 
those  parts,"  the  French  having  "  received  several  great  advantages  from  their 
establishing  a  Bp.  at  Quebec  "  [12].    Shortly  before  this  appeal,  according  to  his 
biographer,  the  sending  of  Dean  Swift  to  Virginia  as  Bishop  had  been  contem- 
plated [13].     In  Convocation  the  stage  of  consideration  was  not  reached.    For 
at  a  meeting  on  January  20,  1711,  attended  by  Archbishop  Sharp  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Bristol  and  St.  David's,  the  Prolocutor  and  two  other  members  of  ih^ 
Lower  House,  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  submitted  to  Convocation,. 
Archbishop    Sharp  desired  to  include  a  "proposal  concerning  Bishops  being" 
provided  for  the  plantations ;  but  as  my  Lord  of  London,  who  had  a  right  to  b^ 
consulted  first  on  the  project,  was  not  there,  the  thing  was  dropped  "  [14]. 

It  is  just  to  add  however  that  Convocation  was  fully  represented  in  tke 
councils  of  the  Society,  and  by  this  means  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  its 
voice  heard. 

So  hopeful  was  the  prospect  of  a  Bishop  being  obtained  that  the  Society  in 
1711  began  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  for  him,  in  **  the  sweetest 
situation  in  the  world,  well  built,  but  ill  contrived  and  land  enough/*  This  *«^ 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  the  purchase  was  completed  in  1713  for  £610[16]- 
In  1712,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Society  prepared  the  "draught of 
a  bill  proposed  to  be  offered  in  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Bishops  and 
Bishopricks  in  America  "  [16].  Renewed  representations  to  Queen  Anne  (1712-H) 
were  so  successful  that  but  for  the  Queen's  death  the  object  would  have  been 
immediately  attained  [17"|. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  Society  (June  3,  1715)  represented  to  the 
Crown  that  in  order  **  to  forward  the  great  work  of  converting  infidels  to  the 
saving  faith  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  for  the  regulating  such  Christian* y* 
their  faith  and  practice  as  are  already  converted  thereunto,"  it  was  "higWy 
expedient  **  that  four  Bishoprics  should  be  established,  one  at  Barbados  for  it^df 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  another  at  Jamaica  for  itself  with  the  Bahama  »B" 
Bermuda  Islands,  a  third  at  Burlington  in  New  Jersey,  "  for  a  district  extendiBj? 
from  the  east  side  of  Delaware  River  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  your  Majesty* 
dominions  eastward,  including  Newfoundland" — the  fourth  at  Williamsbuig^ 
Virginia,  **  for  a  district  extending  from  the  west  side  of  Delaware  RiTtr  to  o^ 
utmost  bounds  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  westward."  , 

It  was  proposed  that  the  income  of  the  first  two  Sees  should  be  £1,500  each i*^ 
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of  the  last  two  £1,000  each :  that  the  Bishop  of  Barbados  should  have  the  president- 
ship of  the  projected  Codrington  College  [p.  197],  and  that  if  necessary  "  a  prebend 
.  •  .  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  or  that  of  8t.  Catherine's  "  should  be  annexed  to 
the  Bishopric  on  the  continent  most  wanting  a  complete  maintenance  [181.  The 
prayer  was  nnheeded,  owing  to  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  political  jealousies,  and 
the  belief  that  some  of  the  Clergy  favoured  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  [19]. 

The  patience  of  the  Missionaries  was  sorely  tried  by  these  disappointments,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  remonstrance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot  of  New  Jersey,  who  hati 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  need  of  a  Bishop : — 

(1716.)  "  The  Poor  Church  of  God  here  in  ye  Wilderness,  Ther's  none  to  Guide  her 
among  all  ye  sons  y^  she  has  brought  forth,  nor  is  there  any  y^  takes  her  by  ye  hand 
of  all  the  sons  y^  she  has  brought  up.  When  ye  Aptles  heard  that  Samaria  had  received 
the  Word  of  God,  immediately  they  sent  out  2  of  the  cheif,  Peter  &  John,  to  lay 
their  hands  on  them,  and  pray  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  did  not 
stay  for  a  secular  design  of  salary ;  and  when  the  Apostles  heard  that  the  Woi^  of  God 
was  preached  at  Antioch,  presently  they  sent  out  Paul  and  Barnabas,  that  they  should 
ffo  as  far  as  Antioch  to  confirm  the  disciples ;  and  so  the  churches  were  established  in  the 
faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily.  And  when  Paul  did  but  dream  that  a  man  of 
Macedonia  called  him,  he  set  sail  all  so  "fast,  and  went  over  himself  to  help  them.  Bui 
we  have  been  here  these  twenty  years  calling  till  our  hearts  ache,  and  ye  own  'tis  the 
call  and  cause  of  God,  and  yet  ye  have  not  heard,  or  have  not  answered,  and  that's  all 
one.  ...  I  don't  pretend  to  prophesy,  but  you  know  how  'tis  said,  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation  that  will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  it» 
God  give  us  all  the  grace  to  do  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace 

"  I  cannot  think  but  the  honourable  Society  had  done  more  if  they  had  found  on& 
honest  man  to  bring  Gospel  orders  over  to  us.  No  doubt,  as  they  have  freely  received^ 
they  would  freely  give,  but  there's  a  nolo  episcopari  only  for  poor  America ;  but  she  shall 
have  her  gospel  day  even  as  others,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  unless  we  mskke  more  haste 
than  we  lubve  done  "  [20]. 

That  the  Society  was  not  responsible  for  the  delay  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  it  seized  every  opportunity  of  pressing  the  matter,  either  formally,  or  through 
individuals,  as  circumstances  rendered  advisable.  Indeed,  long  before  a  Bishop 
was  procured  it  had  secured  provision  for  his  maintenance.  Two  of  its  Presidents^ 
Archbishop  Tenison  in  1717  and  Archbishop  Seckbr  in  1787,  and  an  un- 
kriovm  benefactor  in  1727,  gave  £1,000  each  [21] ;  Mr.  DuoALD  Campbell  in 
1720  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  in  1741  £600  each  [22].  Other  contri- 
butions were  received  from  foreign  parts  as  well  as  at  home.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
HacSparban  of  Narragansett,  New  England,  bequeathed  a  farm  for  the  purpose 
[23],  and  from  Barbados  came  the  assurance  that  the  advent  of  a  Bishop  would 
be  welcomed  with  liberal  offerings  [24]. 

The  failure  of  the  petition  of  "  many  of  the  faithf ull  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  North  America"  to  the  English  Episcopate  in  1718  [26J 
seems  to  have  convinced  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot  that  there  was  no  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  Bishops  in  a  regular  way.  In  1720  he  came  to  England  and  received 
help  from  the  Tenison  bequest — the  interest  of  this  fund  being  available  for  some 
retired  Missionary  pending  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  America.  He  returned 
in  1722,  and  in  consequence  of  reports  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
*  the  King  or  to  pray  for  him  by  name  in  the  Liturgy,  his  salary  was  suspended  by 
the  Society  in  1724  until  he  could  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  It  was  also- 
"  alleged  that  he  in  1722  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Welt  on  (Rector  of  Whitechapel> 
about  1723-4  had  been  consecrated  by  the  nonjuring  Bishops  in  England. 

Beyond  the  occasional  administration  of  confirmation  by  Talbot  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  episcopal  office  was  irregularly  exercised,  but  whatever  confusion 
might  have  arisen  from  the  movement  was  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  Privy 
Council  for  Welton's  return  to  England  and  by  Talbot's  death  in  1727.  But 
warnings  and  appeals  were  alike  lost  on  this  and  successive  Governments,  which 
persistently  refused  to  allow  the  consecration  even  of  those  who  were  the  best; 
mends  and  supporters  of  the  House  of  Hanover  [26]. 

The  feelings  of  amazement  excited  by  the  injustice  of  this  policy  can  only  be 

equalled  by  those  of  admiration  for  the  nianner  in  which  it  was  endured  by  the 

<*:  Jiiasionaries,  whose  writings  furnish  **  infallible  proo&  on  this  head."  (In  particular 
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.  4ee  Memorial  of  Six  of  the  New  England  Clergj,  1725  [27]  ;  Address  of  the  Cleigf 
of  New  York  Province  at  their  First  Meeting  in  Convention,  1766  (in  which  It  if 
mentioned  as  **  an  incontestable  argament  for  the  necessity  of  American  Bishops  ^ 
that  **  not  less  than  one  oat  of  five'*  candidates  "  who  have  gone  home  for  l^j 
Orders  from  the  Northern  Colonies  have  perished  in  the  attempt  **)  [28]  ;  Address 
of  the  Clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  Convention,  June  7, 1767  [291; 
Letters  from  Revs.  J.  Scovil,  July  6,  1767  [30],  E.  Dibblee,  Oct.  1,  1767  [31], 
S.  Andrews,  Oct.  8,  1767  [32],  Dr.  Johnson,  1769  [33],  M.  Gbaves,  Jan.  1, 
1772  [34].) 

Amid  the  troubles  of  the  infant  Church  in  America  it  was  consolation  indeed 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  body  always  ready  to  hear  and  to  sympathise,  and  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  n.S.,  in  1878 
said  that 

**'  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  Society  furnished  the  only  point  of 
contact,  the  only  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  Church  of  Eneland  and  her  chfldroot 
■scattered  over  the  waste  places  of  the  New  Worid.  The  Church  herself  as  all  of  ui  nov 
remember  with  sorrow,  was  not  only  indifferent  to  their  wants,  but  under  a  maUgn  Stale 
influence,  was  positively  hostile  to  the  adoption  of  all  practical  measures  ciJculaied  to 
meet  them"  [86]. 

In  accepting  this  statement  as  a  true  one  so  far  as  the  mass  of  Church  people 
were  concerned,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Bishops  were  the  leading 
members  of  the  Society,  and  thus  entirely  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  failed 
in  their  duty.  Reproach  of  another  kind  they,  as  preachers  of  the  Anniverauy 
Sermons,  shared  with  the  Society  for  " perpetually  rin^nff  changes  on  the  necettihf 
4>f  a  BUhap  in  the  colonies"  Such  was  the  burden  of  a  newspaper  attack  in 
America,  which  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  the  reply : — **  I  will  tell 
him  for  his  comfort  that  these  changes  will  continue  to  be  rung,  and  that  thif 
object  will  be  perpetually  aimed  at,  until  the  desired  episcopate  shall  be 
granted  "  [36]. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  by  the  Society  was  done — by  action  corporate 
or  otherwise.  The  Bishops  of  London  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions.  One 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  invite  the  Clergy  of  Maryland  to  nominate  one  of 
their  own  number  for  the  episcopal  office.  Whether  this  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Crown  does  not  appear ;  but  the  nomination  of  the  Rev.  J« 
Colebatch  raised  such  an  opposition  in  Maryland  that  the  local  court  [about  17S8] 
prevented  his  departure  by  issuing  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  [37].  Bishop  Sherlock, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  See  of  London,  applied  to  the  Eling  to  have  two  or  thiee 
resident  Bishops  appointed  for  the  Colonies,  thinking  "there  could  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  it,  not  even  from  the  dissenters,  as  the  Bishops  proposed  were 
to  have  no  jurisdiction  but  over  the  clergy  of  their  own  Church  **  [38].  ReasonsWe 
objections  there  were  none;  but  sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof— 
intolerance. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  episcopacy  should,  unmolested,  rear  its  mitred  heed 
amon^  the  children  of  men  who  had  said  to  the  world :  *  Let  all  mankind  know  thsi  «t 
came  mto  the  wilderness^  because  we  would  worship  Gtod  without  that  Episcopacy,  ^ 
Common  Prayer,  and  those  unwarrantable  ceremxmies  with  which  the  land  of  out  /^ 
fathers'  sepmchres  has  been  defiled;  we  came  hither  because  we  would  haTe  our 
posterity  settled  under  the  f uU  and  pure  dispensations  of  the  Gospel ;  defended  by  ruUn 
that  shall  be  of  ourselves  "  (Mather's  "  Magnalia  ")  [89]. 

Although  it  was  not  intended  to  send  a  Bishop  to  New  England,  from  thoee 
provinces  came  the  most  determined  opposition. 

"  Was  this "  (Bishop  Sherlock  asks)  **  consistent  even  with  a  spirit  of  ieien^^ 
Would  they  [the  dissenters]  think  themselves  tolerated  if  they  were  debcurred  the  rigbtn 
appointing  ministers  among  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  send  all  their  oandidtlc*  w 
Geneva,  or  Scotland,  for  oraers  ?  At  the  same  time  that  they  gave  this  oppceitioii,  t^ 
set  up  a  mission  of  their  own  for  Virginia,  a  country  entirely  episcopal,  by  anthong^ 
their  Ssmod.  And  in  their  own  country,  where  they  have  the  power,  they  have  pneeeoMA 
and  imprisoned  several  members  for  not  paying  towards  supporting  the  dissa^ 
preachers,  though  no  such  duurge  can,  by  any  colour  of  law,  be  imposed  on  fhtaaii  v" 
has  been  the  case  in  New  England  "  [40]. 

While  this  spirit  prevailed  little  chance  was  there  of  tfnscqpaoy  rearing  i^ 
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*'  mitred  head."  Bat  with  the  hope  of  removing  apprehepsionfl  that  the  existence 
of  other  religious  communities  would  be  imperilrea,  the  following  plan  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Butler  in  1750  setting  forth  the  proposals  of  the  New 
England  Clergy : — 

"  1.  That  no  coercive  power  is  desired  over  the  laity  in  any  case,  bat  only  a  power  to 
regulate  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy  who  are  in  Episcopal  orders,  and  to  correct  and 
punish  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  case  of  misbehaviour  oc 
neglect  of  duty,  with  such  i>ower  as  the  commissaries  abroad  have  exercised. 

"  2.  That  nothing  is  desired  for  such  bishops  that  may  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
dignity,  or  authority,  or  interest  of  the  Governor,  or  any  other  officer  of  State.  Probates 
of  wills,  licenses  for  marriages  etc.  to  be  left  in  the  hands  where  they  are ;  and  no  share 
in  the  temporal  government  is  desired  for  bishops. 

"  8.  The  maintenance  of  such  bishops  not  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Colonies. 

"  4.  No  bishops  are  intended  to  be  settled  in  places  where  the  government  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  Dissenters,  as  in  New  England  etc.,  but  auUiority  to  be  given  only  to 
•ordain  clei^  for  such  Church  of  England  congregations  as  are  among  them,  and  to 
inspect  into  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the  said  clergy,  and  to  confirm  the  members 
thereof"  [41]. 

The  rejection  of  these  overtures  was  due  to  political  causes.  "  The  true 
reason  of  the  bishop  of  London  being  opposed  and  defeated  in  his  scheme 
of  sending  bishops  "  was  this :  "  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Pelham  and  Mr.  Onslow,  can  have  the  interest  and  votes  of  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters  upon  condition  of  their  befriending  them ;  and  by  their  influence  on 
those  persons,  the  Ministry  was  brought  to  oppose  it.**  Such  was  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Chandler  to  Dr.  Johnson  [421;  and  in  1754  Bishop  Seeker  (then  of 
Oxford)  wrote  to  the  latter :  "  We  have  done  all  we  can  here  in  vain,  and  must 
•wait  for  more  favourable  times.  ...  So  long  as  they  [the  Dissenters*]  are 
-aneasy,  and  remonstrate,  regard  will  be  paid  to  them  and  their  friends  here  by 
our  ministers  of  state  "  [43]. 

The  opposition  were  alive  to  this  fact':  their  strength  lay  not  in  quietness  and 
•confidence,  but  in  an  unceasing  agitation  which  was  kept  up  by  unscrupulous  use 
of  unscrupulous  means.  Colonial  legislators  and  counsellors  as  well  as  British 
Ministers  came  under  their  influence ;  the  press  of  the  three  leading  cities  of 
America  was  open  to  a  subsidy ;  pulpits  poured  forth  the  vials  of  wrath ;  while 
pamphlets  took  up  the  parable  in  words  and  in  prints  too  profane  for  these 
pages  [44]. 

A  violent  attack  made  by  a  noted  Puritan,  Dr.  Jonathan  May  hew  of  Boston, 
on  the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  Society  and  the  episcopate  scheme,  was  so 
^bly  answered  in  an  anonymous  tract  as  to  draw  forth  his  acknowledgment  that 
the  "  worthy  answerer "  was  '*  a  person  of  excellent  sense  and  a  happy  talent  at 
writing ;  apparently  free  from  the  sordid  illiberal  spirit  of  bigotry ;  one  of  cool 
temper,  who  often  showed  much  candour ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  in  general,  a  fair  reasoner."  The  writer  of  the  anonymous 
pamphlet  was  Archbishop  Seckeb,  in  whom  as  its  President  the  Society  had  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  advocates  [45].    To  quote  the  words  of  his  biographer : — 

**  Posterity  will  stand  amazed,  when  they  are  told  that  on  this  account,  his  memory 
has  been  pursued  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  with  such  unrelenting  rancour, 
•nch  unexampled  wantonness  of  abuse,  as  he  would  scarce  have  deserved  had  he 
attempted  to  'eradicate  Christianity  out  of  America,  and  to  introduce  Mahometanism  in 
its  room ;  whereas  the  plain  truth  is,  that  all  he  wished  for  was  nothing  more  than  what 
the  very  best  friends  to  religious  freedom  ever  have  wished  for,  a  complete  toleration  for 
the  Church  of  England  in  that  country  "  [46]. 

Posterity  will  also  agree  with  Archbishop  6ecker*s  description  of  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  clergy  in  America  as  being  "  without  parallel  in  the  Christian 
world"  [47]. 

*  That  this  state  of  things  continued  will  be  seen  from  the  message  sent  from  the 
Sn^ish  Committee  acting  in  concert  with  the  American  Dissenters  in  1772 :  "  However 
the  bishops  and  clergy  may  labor  the  point,  the  persons  in  power  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  for  it  at  present,  and  we  hope  never  will."  The  reply  was  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  "  zeal "  shown  "  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  on  this  extensive 
continent"  [48a]. 
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In  1764  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson : — 

**The  affair  of  American  Bishops  continnesin  snspense.  Lord  WiUonghby  of  Parham^ 
the  only  English  dissenting  peer,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  nave  declared,  after  our  scheme  waa 
fully  laid  heiore  them,  that  they  saw  no  objection  against  it.  The  Dnke  of  Bedfozd, 
Lord-President,  hath  given  a  calm  and  favourable  hearing  to  it,  hath  desired  it  may  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  promised  to  consult  about  it  with  the  other  ministers,  at  his  first 
leisure  "[48]. 

But  the  convenient  season  was  not  yet.  Party  spirit  so  prevailed  that  the  Arch- 
bishop advised  action  "  in  a  quiet  private  manner  **  to  avoid  "  the  risk  of  iDcreas- 
ing  the  outcry  against  the  Society  "  [49]. 

The  case  was  admirably  summed  up  by  Bishop  LowTH  of  Oxford  in  the 
Anniversary  Sermon  1771,  in  which  he  represented  the  colonists  as  being  de- 
prived of 

"  the  common  benefit,  which  all  Christian  Churches,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  part  cf 
the  world,  have  freely  enjoyed ;  and  which  in  those  countries  Christians  of  every  other 
denomination  do  at  this  time  freely  enjoy.  If  an  easy  remedy  can  be  applied  to  this 
grievance ;  surely  in  charity  it  will  not  be  denied  to  their  petitions,  in  justice  it  cannot 
be  refused  to  their  demands.  The  proper  and  only  remedy  hath  long  since  been  pointed 
out :  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  resident  Bishops,  for  the  exercise  of  offices  purely 
Episcopal  m  the  American  Church  of  England ;  for  administering  the  solemn  and  edify- 
ing rite  of  Confirmation ;  for  ordaining  Ministers,  and  superintending  their  conduct : 
offices,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  an  undeniable  claim,  and 
from  which  they  cannot  be  precluded  without  manifest  injustice  and  oppression.  The  de- 
sign hath  been  laid  before  tne  public  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form :  it  hath  been  sup* 
Eorted  against  every  objection,  wliich  unreasonable  and  indecent  opposition  hath  raised,, 
y  arguments  unanswered  and  unanswerable  :  unless  groundless  fears,  invidious  surmises, 
injurious  suspicions ;  unless  absurd  demands  of  needless  and  impracticable  securities 
against  dangers  altogether  imaginary  and  improbable ;  are  to  set  aside  undoubted  ri^ts, 
founded  upon  the  plainest  maxims  of  Religious  Liberty,  upon  the  common  claim  of 
Mutual  Toleration :  that  favourite,  but  abused  Principle ;  the  glory  and  the  disgrace  of 
Protestantism ;  which  all  are  forward  enough  to  profess,  but  few  steadily  practice ;  and 
which  those,  who  claim  it  in  its  utmost  extent  for  themselves,  are  sometimes  least  of  all 
inclined  to  indulge  in  any  degree  to  others  "  [50]. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  disturbances  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Chandler 
(May  29,  1775)  :— 

"  If  it  shall  please  God  that  these  unhappy  tumults  be  quieted,  and  peace  and  order 
restored  (which  event  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  is  not  far  distant),  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  our  governors  will  be  taught,  by  experience,  to  have  some  r^ard  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  America  "  [51]. 

The  testimony  of  Archbishop  Seckbr  in  1776  rises  up  in  judgment  against 
the  English  Government : — 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  a  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  would  have  been  quietly  received  in 
America  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  here ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  could  get  no 
permission  here  to  send  one.  Earnest  and  continual  endeavours  have  been  used  vitb 
our  successive  ministers  and  ministries,  but  without  obtaining  more  than  promises  to 
consider  and  confer  about  the  matter ;  which  promises  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The 
King  [George  the  Third]  hath  expressed  himself  repeatedly  in  favour  of  the  scheme ;  and 
hath  promised,  that,  if  objections  are  imagined  to  lie  against  other  places,  a  Protntsat 
Bishop  should  be  sent  to  Quebec,  where  there  is  a  PopuUi  one,  and  where  there  are  few 
dissenters  to  take  offence.  And  in  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ministry,  a  plan  of 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  Canada  was  formed  on  which  a  Bishop  might  easily 
have  been  grafted,  and  was  laid  before  a  committee  of  council.  But  opmions  differed 
there,  and  prox)er  persons  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend ;  and  in  a  while  the  miniitzy 
changed.  Incessant  application  was  made  to  the  new  ministry :  some  slight  hopes  were 
given,  but  no  step  taken.  Yesterday,  the  ministry  was  changed  again,  as  yon  may  see 
in  the  papers ;  but  whether  any  change  will  happen  in  our  concern,  and  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess.  Of  late,  indeed,  it  hath  not  been  prodeal 
to  do  anything,  unless  at  Quebec  ;  and  therefore  the  Address  from  the  clergy  of  Coonee- 
ticnt  which  arrived  here  in  December  last,  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  New  Tcwk  tnd 
New  Jersey,  which  arrived  in  January,  have  not  been  presented  to  the  king ;  but  he 
hath  been  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  them,  and  directed  them  to  be  postponed  to  * 
fitter  time  "  [52]. 

To  Horace  Walpole  he  wrote  at  this  time : — 

"The  reasonableness  of  the  proposal,  abstractedly  considered,  yon  seem  io  advit* 
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and  indeed  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  Episcopal  Chorohes  to  have  Bishops  at 
proper  distances  presiding  over  them;  nor  was  there  ever  before,  I  believe,  in  the 
Christian  world,  an  instance  of  sach  a  number  of  churches,  or  a  tenth  part  of  that 
number,  with  no  Bishop  amongst  them,  or  within  some  thousands  of  miles  from  them. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  episcopal  acts  which  are  requisite  will  prove  the  need  of 
episcopal  residence  more  fully.  Confirmation  is  an  office  of  our  Church,  derived  from 
the  primitive  ages,  and  when  administered  with  due  care,  a  very  useful  one.  All  our 
people  in  America  see  the  appointment  of  it  in  their  Prayer  books,  inmiediately  after  the 
Catechism,  and  if  they  are  denied  ,it  unless  they  will  come  over  to  England  for  it,  they 
are,  in  fact,  prohibited  the  exercise  of  part  of  their  religion  "  [68]. 

Then  followed  the  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Society  quoted  on  page  743. 

The  **  fitter  time "  of  the  KiDg  came  not.  Already  the  writing  was  on  the 
wall,  and,  with  the  revolution,  passed  for  ever  from  England's  rulers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  the  Church  in  America.*  Weighed  in  the  balances  they 
were  found  wanting — in  matters  ecclesiastical  even  more  than  in  civil — and  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Colonies  was  a  just  retribution.  The  war  in 
America  shook  the  Church  to  its  foundations — desecrated  and  overthrew  its  sanc- 
tuaries— persecuted  its  members,  priesthood  and  laity,  unto  imprisonment,  exile 
and  death.  But  the  revolution  set  the  Church  free  to  have  Bishops.  In  the 
securing  of  that  freedom  invaluable  service  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp. 
His  tracts  on  the  "  Law  of  Retribution  '*  (1776),  and  "  Congregational  Courts,** 
which  showed  the  importance  of  Episcopacy  as  being,  according  to  a  maxim  of 
the  English  common  law,  the  strength  of  the  Republic,  "had  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  convincing  a  very  large  body  of  Dissenters  and  Presbyterians,  as  well  as 
Churchmen  in  America,  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  Episcopacy  among  them- 
selves in  the  United  States ;  so  that,  even  during  the  war,  a  motion  had  been  made 
in  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  was  postponed  merely  because  a  time  of  peace 
was  thought  more  proper  for  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  regulation. 
**  Even  Dr.  Franklin  the  philosopher  became  an  advocate  for  it "  [54]. 

The  independence  of  the  States  rendered  resident  Bishops  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  Church.  No  candidates  could  be  ordained  by  the  English  Bishops 
unless  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  ;  and  no  candidate 
fio  ordained  could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  forswearing  himself. 
The  supply  of  clergy  was  therefore  endangered.  Two  candidates  indeed  came 
to  England  in  1784  and  were  refused  ordination.  Their  application  to  Dr.  Franklin 
for  advice  showed  that  there  were  matters  too  high  even  for  the  philosopher,  who 
nought  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  consulting  the  French  Bishops  and  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  1  [55]. 

However,  an  Act  was  passed  (24th  George  III.  c.  35)  empowering  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  any  other  Bishop  appointed  by  him  to  ordain  subjects  of  foreign 
countries  without  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

But  half  measures  would  not  have  met  the  want,  and  Mr.  Sharp  pressed  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain  authority  **  to  consecrate  Bishops  for  the  true 
Christian  Church  in  every  part  of  the  world  "  [56]. 

Meantime  there  appeared  in  England  •*  a  godly  and  well-learned  man " 
anxious  "  to  be  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop  "  of  Connecticut.  This  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Sbabctby,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  in 
Long  Island  [57].  With  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  opposition  to  the 
intnxluction  of  Bishops  gradually  disappeared.  Liberty  had  been  proclaimed  to 
every  inhabitant  throughout  the  land,  and  although  the  definition  of  •*  inhabitant  " 
was  limited  in  respect  of  complexion,  the  Church  was  able  to  complete  her 
organisation.  The  Conventions  of  the  middle  and  southern  States  said,  "  Let  us 
first  gather  together  our  scattered  members."  But  from  the  east  and  north-west 
came  yet  wiser  advice :  •*  Let  us  first  have  a  head  to  see,  and  then  we  shall  be 
better  enabled  to  find  our  members."  The  Clergy  of  Connecticut  took  the  lead. 
"They  first  chose  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leamino  (also  a  former  Missionary  of  the  Society), 
who  by  his  sufferings  during  the  war  became  a  "  confessor."  Infirmities  preventing 
his  accepting  the  office,  the  Convention  then  elected  Dr.  Samuel  Seabuey, 
and  commended  him  to  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  for  consecration. 

The  election  was  not  however  the  act  of  the  whole  American  Church  ;  more- 
over the  British  Government  hesitated  to  authorise  the  English  Bishops  to 
oonsecrate  mitil  assured  that  offence  would  not  thereby  be  given  to  the  Republic. 
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For  these  reasons  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  being  applied  to  by  Dr.  Seabory 
wished  for  time  to  consider  the  question.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptnre  and  the  ancient  Canons,  which  *'  command  that  we  should  not  be  hasty 
in  laying  on  hands"  ^58].  But  as  the  Church  in  America  had  been  waiting 
for  that  boon  more  thim  a  hundred  years,  Dr.  Seabury  may  be  more  than 
excused  for  seeing  nothing  but  danger  in  delay  and  for  applying  to  the  Scottish 
Bishops.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by  Bishops 
KiLGOUB,  FXTBIE,  and  Skinneb  on  November  14, 1784  [59].  In  the  following 
summer  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  the  first  regular*  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  North  America. 

The  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's  consecration  was  not  questioned,  but  it  was 
desirable  that  the  succession  sliould  be  conveyed  to  America  through  the  English 
Church.  With  a  view  to  this  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  had  been  corresponding  with 
various  Americans— including  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  the  first  ambassador 
from  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Rush,  a  noted  physician  and  Presbyterian  at 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Mr.  Sharp  on  April  27,  1784,  that  though  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  esteemed  **  very  highly  the  articles  and 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  such  was  "the  liberality  produced 
among  the  dissenters  by  the  war,"  it  was  not  likely  they  would  now  object  to  a 
Bishop  being  fixed  in  each  of  the  States,  provided  he  had  *'  no  civil  revenue  or 
jurisdiction"  [60]. 

Negotiations  so  progressed  that  in  January  1786  Mr.  Adams  delivered  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  formal  request  fn)m  the  General  Convention  of 
the  American  Church  for  the  consecration  of  certain  persons  recommended. 
This  Convention,  held  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  October  1785,  at  the  same 
time  gratefully  **  acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  the  Society,  to  whom  under 
God  the  prosperity  of  our  Church,  is  in  an  eminent  degree  to  be  ascribed  "  [61]. 
Before  however  the  request  could  be  complied  with  it  was  necessary  to  have 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clergymen  to  be  presented  for  con- 
secration. On  this  point  some  doubt  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  departure 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shown  in  alterations  made  according  to  a 
revision  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  a  Committee  of  Divines  in  1689.  Archbishop 
Moore  therefore  conveyed  to  the  Convention  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
English  Bishops  that 

"  While  we  are  anxious  to  give  every  proof  not  only  of  our  brotherly  affection,  bnt  of 
our  facility  in  forweurding  your  wisheH,  we  cannot  but  be  extremely  cautious  lest  ir» 
Rhould  be  the  instruments  of  establishing  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  will  be  called 
a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards  may  possibly  appear  to  have 
departed  from  it  essentially  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline." 

The  counsels  of  the  English  Bishops  prevailed.  The  most  objectionaUe 
alterations  in  the  American  Prayer  Book  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Pre&ce  to  the 
Authorised  Version  states  that  "  upon  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  ...  it  will  also  appear  that  the 
Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any 
essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship ;  or  further  than  local  circuzn* 
stances  require  **  [62]. 

Towards  the  end  of  1786  there  arrived  in  England  the  Rev.  William  White^ 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pbovoost,  DJ)^ 
Rector  of  Trinity,  New  York— Bishops-elect  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yob£ 
respectively — bearing  testimonials  from  the  Conventions  of  those  States. 

Having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  they  were  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Mr.  Adams.  An  Act  t  of  Parliament 
having  been  obtained,  they  were  consecrated  on  Sunday,  February  4, 1787,  in 
Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  by  the  Primate  (Dr.  Moore),  assisted  by  AjDchbisbc^ 


*  The  two  irregularly  consecrated  by  the  nonjuring  Bishops  [tee  p.  745]  left  no  tnM» 
in  America. 

t  Act  20  George  III.  c.  84  empowers  the  English  Archbiabopa  with  the  aani- 
tance  of  other  Bishops  to  consecrate  to  the  office  of  Bishop  persons  who  an  subjtels 
or  citizens  of  countries  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominion. 
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Markham  of  York,  Bishop  Moss  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Bishop  Hinchliffe  of  Peter- 
borough [63]. 

The  consecration  of  the  next  American  Bishop  also  took  place  in  England^ 
Dr.  James  Madison  being  consecrated  Bishop  of  Virginia  in  the  Ohapel 
of  Lambeth  Palace  on  September  19,  1790,  by  Archbishop  Moore,  assisted  hy 
Bishop  Beilby  Porteos  of  London  and  Bishop  John  Thomas  of  Rochester.  Dr. 
Madison  was  the  last  Bishop  of  the  American  (U.S.)  Church  consecrated  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  English  Church  [64]. 

The  first  consecration  of  a  Bishop  in  America  took  place  on  September  17, 
1792,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  when  Dr.  Thomas  John  Clagoett  became 
Bishop  of  Maryland.  In  this  act,  performed  by  Bishop  Provoost  assisted  by 
Bishops  Seabury,  White,  and  Madison,  the  succession  of  the  Anglican  and  the 
Scottish  Episcopate  was  united  [65]. 

Thus  was  everything  "  done  decently  and  in  order,"  and  these  "  ministers  of 
grace,  their  hands  on  others  laid,  to  fill  in  turn  their  place."  **  So  age  by  age  and 
year  by  year,  His  Grace  was  handed  on,"  till  this  branch  of  the  true  vine  hath 
takeu  root  and  filled  the  land,  and  stretched  out  branches  unto  the  sea  and 
beyond — preparing  the  way  for,  and  uniting  with,  the  parent  tree,  in  China  and 
Japan,  raising  goodly  plants  in  Greece,  West  Africa,  and  Haiti,  striving  to  make 
"  the  crooked  straight "  in  Mexico,  and  everywhere  bringing  forth  **  fruit  in  due 
season."  Of  the  1 60  Bishops  on  the  roll  of  the  American  Church,  nearly  one-half 
remain  unto  this  present,  filling  73  Sees. 

Such  has  been  the  planting  and  such  the  growth  of  the  American  Episcopate. 
And  herein  see  we  the  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  words,  '*  Every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit,  HE  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  mother  country  paid  dearly  for  its  first  experience  in  colonising — and 
certainly  the  loss  of  half  a  continent  was  no  light  price — it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  compensated  by  the  experience  gained.  The  advantages  of  that  experience 
were  seen  in  an  improved  treatment  of  the  Colonists,  in  which  the  Church  shared 
Her  members  north  of  the  now  United  States,  who  had  long  been  waiting  for  a 
head,  might  have  continued  to  wait,  but  for  the  lesson  the  State  in  England  had 
received. 

And  so,  when  it  was  seen  that  thousands  of  loyalists  had  left  the  revolted 
colonies  and  passed  over  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  the  Government  lent  it» 
assistance  in  settling  them  and  placing  them  under  the  care  of  a  Bishop  of  that 
Church  to  which  they  belonged.  On  March  21,  1783,  eighteen  clerg3'TOen  (of 
whom  10  were  or  had  been  S.P.G.  Missionaries,  and  2  more  became  so)  met  in 
New  York,  and  memorialised  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor  of  New  York,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bishopric  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  length  Letters  Patent 
were  issued  constituting  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America  into  a  See 
under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  person  selected  for  this,  the  first  Colonial 
Diocese,  was,  as  if  by  one  consent,  the  Kev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Chandler,  formerly 
Missionary  of  the  Society  in  New  Jersey,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  services  to 
the  Church,  both  as  an  evangelist  and  as  a  champion  of  the  American  episcopate. 
Although  he  could  not,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  himself  accept  the  office,  he  was 
instrumental  in  filling  it  by  recommending  an  equally  worthy  man,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Charles  Inglis,  who  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  as  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  latter  plaice,  had  already  "  witnessed 
a  good  confession."  His  consecration  took  place  on  August  12,  1787,  the  same 
year  in  which  American  Bishops  were  first  consecrated  in  England  [66]. 

The  Society's  "American  Colonial  Bishops  Fund,"  which  had  served,  by 
waiting,  to  accumulate  a  respectable  capital  since  its  inception  in  1717,  now 
became  of  practical  use  in  supporting  the  first  Colonial  Bishop — a  support  which 
has  been  continued  to  each  occupant  of  the  See  of  Nova  Scotia  [the  total  of  the, 
payments,  to  1892,  being  £47,979]  [67]. 

The  pre-sence  of  a  Bishop  in  Nova  Scotia  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  country  generally  [see  pp.  117-18].  But  the  charge  of  a  territory, 
now  occupied  by  nine  Dioceses,  was  too  much  for  any  one  Bishop,  and  in  179^ 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  their  dependencies,  were 
formed  into  the  Diocese  of  Quebec  [68]. 

This  experiment  also  proved  of  such  obvious  advantage  to  the  true  interest* 
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both  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  is  strange  that  episoopacj' 
did  not  at  once  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Colonial  system.  Bat  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  another  Diocese  was  constituted  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Dominions. 

The  claims  of  the  country  now  selected  had  been  too  long  neglected.  As 
early  as  1694  Dr.  Prideaux  in  his  *'  proposals  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  the  East  Indies,*'  had  maintained  (as  the  result  of  experience  there  and 
in  the  West  Indies)  *'  that  the  existing  evils  and  deficiencies  cannot  be  otherwise 
remedied,  than  by  settling  Bishops  and  Seminaries  in  those  countries,  where 
Ministers  may  be  bred  and  ordained  on  the  spot." 

The  Charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1698  required  them 
**  constantly  to  maintain  in  every  garrison,  and  superior  factory,  one  minister  [to 
he  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  London]  and  to  provide  there  also  one  decent  and 
•eonvenient  place  for  divine  service  only  "  [69].  Little  however  was  done  under 
this  Chaxter  for  the  moral  and  religious  benefit  of  India.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter  in  1813-14  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  clause  in  the  Act : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Church  EstabUshment  in  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies  should  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Bishop  and  three 
archd^usons ;  and  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  from  the  territonal  revenues 
of  England  for  their  maintenance." 

This  measure,  which  was  introduced  in  an  apologetic  manner  by  the  Government, 
met  with  much  opposition  and  many  prophecies  of  the  evils  that  would  arise 
therefrom  in  India  [70].  The  burdens  created  by  this  Act  have  been  the  only 
**  evils,"  and  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  several  Bishops.  On  the 
other  hand,  India  has  been  blessed  by  the  lives  of  eight  Bishops  of  Calcutta  and  by 
the  hallowed  graves  of  seven.  In  other  ways  the  diocese  of  Calcutta  —constituted 
May  2,  1814  [p.  472] — served  as  an  example  of  good  rather  than  evil.  It  was 
this  "  due  settlement  of  the  Episcopal  authority  in  India  '*  and  "  the  security 
derived  from  proper  Diocesan  controul  "  which  led  the  President  of  the  Society  in 
1818  to  represent  that  its  operations  might  then  be  *<  safely  and  usefully  extended 
to  that  quarter*' — a  recommendation  which  was  at  once  complied  vrith  [71]. 
Similarly  in  1823  the  Bath  District  Committee  of  the  Society  represented  the 
importance  of  an  Episcopal  establishment  in  the  West  Indies,  "from  the  oon- 
•sideration  of  the  good  effects  that  were  already  apparent  in  its  recent  appoint- 
ment in  the  great  Eastern  Peninsula  "  [72].  Therefore  the  Society  memoralised 
Oovemment,  submitting 

**'  that  the  arguments  which  determined  his  Majesty's  Government  to  place  the  Churehei 
of  America  and  India  under  the  direction  of  provincial  Binhops,  apply  with  at  leart 
<equal  force  to  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  and  [the  Society]  confidently  refers  to  the 
•experience  of  those  instances,  as  exhibiting  satisfactory  proof  of  the  benefits  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  extension  of  a  similar  Estabhshment  to  theee 
important  colonies"  [78]. 

The  precedents  served  to  secure  the  foundation  of  the  Dioceses  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbados  in  1824  [pp.  201, 229J.  Hitherto  only  five  sees  had  been  founded  in  forty- 
seven  years  (Nova  Scotia  1787,  Quebec  1793,  Calcutta  1814,  Barbados  18S4, 
Jamaica  1824);  but  since  1835  the  average  rate  of  progress  has  Jbcen  .over  one 
jSk  year,  and  the  longest  interval  between  each  successive  addition  has  never  been 
more  than  three  years.  Encouraging  as  this  progress  is,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  Colonial  Church.  The^territory  considered  necessary  to  form  a 
Colonial  Diocese  has  generally  been  of  such  enormous  extent  as  to  render  doe 
supervision  an  impossibility.  Nova  Scotia,  which  began  with  half  a  continent, 
ireceived,  it  is  true,  some  relief  in  1793 ;  but  the  chief  buiden  was  shifted  on  to 
'Quebec,  and  there  remained  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  case  of  Calcutta  was  still  harder.  Bom  to  greatness,  it  had  greatnea 
thrust  upon  it  until  in  1824  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  British  India,  Ceylon, 
The  Straits  Settlements,  all  places  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Magellan*^ 
•'Straits,  and  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  arrangement 
continued  to  1835,  when  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of  Madra.<i  was  followed 
Jby  that  of  Australia  1836  [p.  392]  and  Bombay  1837  [p.  669]  [74].     These  fob* 
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divisions  afforded  considerable  but  ineafficient  relief ;  *  and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  separation  of  Upper  Canada  (Toronto)  from  Quebec,  and  of 
Newfoundland  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1839. 

In  1841  was  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  the  history 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  A  letter  addressed  by  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  April  24,  1840,  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  an 
increase  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  resulted  in  the  formation  on  April  27,  1841,  ot 
a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  additional  Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies,  to  which  the 
8.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K.  gave  ±'7,600  and  ±"10,000  respectively. 

In  May  1849  the  constitution  and  name  of  the  institution  were  thus  defined  : 
*'  That  henceforward  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  form  the  Committee  to  be  called  the  *  Council  for  Colonial 
Bishoprics ' "  [75].  The  institution  has  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  addition  of  eminent  laymen  and  clergymen,  and  from  the  first  it  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  Society,  receiving  freely  not  only  office  shelter,  but  also 
rich  stores  of  experience  from  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  who  have  always 
acted  as  Honorary  Secretaries  to  the  Council. 

Between  1841  and  1891  (inclusive)  the  Council  has  received  a  sum  of 
£787,631,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  providing  for  ol  new  Bishoprics,  viz.,  12 
in  Australia,  4  in  New  Zealand,  8  in  America,  5  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  12  in  Africa,  9  in  Asia,  and  1  in  Europe  [76]. 

The  help  of  the  Council  is  frequently  supplemented  or  preceded  by  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  S.P.G.  and  the  S.P.C.K.,  the  object  of  all  being  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  local  effort  rather  than  to  displace  it.  With  these  three  sources  avail- 
able no  diocese  which  does  its  part  need  lack  a  modest  endowment  for  its  Bishop. 

The  progress  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate  since  the  formation  of  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics  Council  has  been  encouraging  :  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  require- 
ments has  been  due  not  so  much  to  the  want  of  funds  as  to  lack  of  creative  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.  By  the  terras  of  the  Consecration  Service  the  English 
Bishops  are  unable  to  consecrate  any  Bishop  without  Royal  Mandate  or  Licence. 
It  has  been  shown  that  so  far  as  places  abroad  are  concerned  the  required  autho- 
rity was  withheld  until  after  the  older  Colonies  had  become  independent :  that  the 
English  Bishops  were  then  empowerc<l  by  Act  of  Parliament  (26th  George  III. 
c.  84)  "  to  consecrate  British  subject .s  or  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  Foreign 
Kingdom  or  State  to  be  Bishops  in  any  Foreign  Kingdom,"  and  that  three 
Bishops — two  in  1787  and  one  in  1790 — were  consecrated  in  England  for  the 
United  States.  This  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  Ck>lonies,  but  the  impolicy  of  any 
longer  withholding  a  Bishop  from  them  had  been  publicly  admitted  in  1783, 
the  only  question  being  '*  the  proper  method  "  of  effecting  the  establishment  of 
a  bishopric.  The  question,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  in  1787  by  the  issue  of 
Royal  Letters  Patent  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia.  Among  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Bishop  was  that  of  exercising  *'  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  power, 
and  coercion  ecclesiastical."  These  Letters  Patent  were  approved  by  the  Law 
Officer^t  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  representative  institutions 
had  long  been  established  in  Nova  Scotia.  With  the  approval  of  lawyers  J  still 
more  eminent,  the  same  course  was  adopte<l  in  1793,  when  Canada,  which  two  years 
before  had  received  representative  instil  utions,  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
erected  into  the  Diocese  of  Quel)ec.  The  precedent  of  creating  dioceses  by  Letters 
Patent  was  invariably  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
down  to  1863— in  some  instances  with  the  recognition  and  support  of  Parliament. 

The  right  to  exercise  "  all  manner  of  coercion  ecclesiastical,"  especially  the 
power  of  summoning  witnesses,  was  challenged  by  the  colonists  in  1842,  in  con- 


•  Between  l?**i'i-3JJ  tlie  See  of  Calcutta  was  vacant  over  six  years.  From  1845  to 
857  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  viHit  any  place  north  of  Allahabad,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
Panjab  had  an  Anglican  Bishop  ever  been  seen  until  1857,  when  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
went  there  [74a]. 

t  1787. — Sir'W.  Wynn,  Queen's  .\<lvocat€  ;  Sir  R.  P.  Arden  (afterwards  Lord  Alv&n- 
ley).  Attorney- General ;  and  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  Solicitor- General. 

t  1798. — Sir  John  Scott  (aft€n»'ar(l8  Lord  Eldon),  Attoniey-General ;  Sir  John 
Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redesdale),  Solicitor- 0*»neral;  and  Hir  WiUiam  Scott  (after- 
wards Lord  S  to  well). 
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sequence  of  apprehended  action  by  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  reported  that  *'  Her  Majesty  had 
no  authority  by  Letters  Patent  to  create  tlie  ecclesiastical  jurisdictian  complaiHed 
4tfr  In  the  Letters  Patent  issued  after  this  decision  the  Bishops*  power  of  punisli- 
ment  and  correction  was  limited  to  that  of  "  visiting  the  Clergy,*'  of  **  calling  them 
before  him,"  and  of  "  enquiring  into  their  morals  and  behaviour."  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  received  another  blow  in  1803,  when  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  in  the  case  of  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  decided  that  the 
Bishop's  Letters  Patent,  '*  being  issued  after  Constitutional  Government  had  been 
established  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  ineffectual  to  create  any  jurUdicHsn^ 
ecolesioMtioal  or  alvil,  within  the  Colony,  even  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Letters 
Patent  to  create  such  a  jurisdiction,  which  they  think  doubtful." 

This  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee*  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  which  came  Ix'fore  them  in  1 864-5.  Relying  on 
the  Metropolitical  powers  conferred  on  him  by  Letters  Patent,  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  had  deposed  the  Bishop  of  Natal  (Dr.  Colenso).    This  raised  the  question, 

"  Were  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  8th  of  DecemVjer  1853,  by  wliich  Dr.  Gray  was 
appointed  Metropolitan,  and  a  Metropolitan  see  ur  iu'o\'ince  was  expressed  to  be  created, 
vulid  and  good  in  law  ?" 

On  this  point  the  Committee's  decision  was 

"  that  after  the  eutablisliuient  of  au  independent  Legislature  in  tlie  settleuientn  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  there  was  no  power  in  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  its  pre- 
rogative to  establish  a  Metropolitan  see  or  provitice,  or  to  create  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration^  whose  status ^  riahts^  and  authority  the  colony  couUl  be  required  to  recognise. 

"  After  a  colony  or  settlement  has  received  legislative  institutions  the  Crown  (subject 
to  tlie  special  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  thAfc 
colony  or  settlement  as  it  does  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  It  may  be  true  tliat  the  Crown,  as  legal  head  of  the  Church,  has  a  right  to  conmiand 
the  consecration  of  a  Bishop ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  assign  him  any  diocese  or  give  him 
any  sphere  of  actum  witliin  the  United  Kingdom." 

On  the  general  question  of  Letters  Patent  the  Committee  concluded 

*'  that,  although  in  a  Crown  colony,  properly  so  called,  ...  a  bishopric  may  he  created 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  sole  authority  of  tlie  Crown,  yet  that  the 
Letters  Patent  of  the  Crown  will  not  have  any  such  effect  or  operation  in  a  colony  or 
settlement  which  is  possessed  of  an  independent  Legislature." 

Later  on  liOrd  Romilly,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  decided,  and  the  decision  was 
accepte<l,  that  Bishop  Colenso  was  entitled  to  continue  receiving  the  episcopal 
salaiy  from  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Council.  Bud  while  delivering  judgment  on 
this  point  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  previous  judgment  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  virtually  reversing  their  decision.  In  this  dilemma  the  Colonial 
Office  consulted  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  with  their  advice  ignored 
Lord  Romilly's  explanation  as  obUer  dicta. 

The  Colonial  Churches  on  the  whole  were  now  in  a  wonderfully  improved  posi- 
tion. Those  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  Crown  Colonies  remained^ond 
xis  before,  but  the  bonds  of  the  others  were  broken  asunder  and  were  not  renewed. 
Only  by  Parliament  could  the  unconstitutional  Acts  of  the  Crown  have  been 
validated,  and  such  Parliamentary  legislation  was  considered  to  be  impossible  to 
obtain.  The  Colonial  Office  therefore  wisely  decided  to  leave  those  Colonial 
Churches  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  elect  and  consecrate  their  own 
Bishops  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  Crown  [77]. 

[The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Mountun 
of  Quebec,  for  whose  successor  (1863)  no  Letters  Patent  were  issued,  bat  .<dmplj 
a  mandate  for  his  consecration,  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Canada]  [77«].  ' 

Three  years  later,  when  it  was  proposed  to  consecrate  a  Coadjutor  of  Toronto 
under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Niagara,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ia- 
formed  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  *'  that  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  enable  Colonial  Bishops  to  perform  the  act  of  consecration,"  and  that  it  rested 
with  the  Bishops  of  Canada,  and  would  be  in  their  power  **  under  the  Canadiaii 
Acts  of  19  and  20  Vic.  cap.  121,  and  22  Vic.  cap.  139,  to  determine,  without  bin- 


•  Tlien  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Westbury),  Lord  Cran worth,  Lotd  KiBfi- 
down,  the  Dean  of  Arches  (Dr.  Lushington),  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lord  RoauOy)- 
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fLrance  or  assistance  from  the  Koyal  Prerogative,  in  what  manner  the  consecration 
of  the  Bishop  of  Niagara  shall  be  effected/'  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
'*  that  under  Imperial  Acts,  of  which  59  George  IIL  cap.  60  is  the  chief,  clergymen 
ordained  by  Colonial  Bishops  not  having  local  jurisdiction  and  residing  within  the 
limits  of  that  jurisdiction*  are  subjected  to  certain  disabilities,  except  when  this 
ordination  is  effected  under  commission  from  a  Diocesan  Bishop  and  within  his 
diocese  "  [78]. 

The  consecration  of  Archdeacon  Bethuns  [at  Toronto]  as  Coadjutor- Bishop  of 
Toronto  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  January  25,  1867,  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  Colonial  or  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  elected  by  the  free 
voice  of  his  clergy  and  laity,  being  consecrated  without  Royal  Mandate  or  Letters 
Patent.  This  act  completed  the  emancipation  of  most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  [79]. 
Indeed  since  this  time  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  extending  the  Colonial 
and  Missionary  Episcopate  excepting  in  India.  There  the  difficulties  have 
hitherto  been  insurmountable  for  the  most  part. 

The  efforts  of  the  Indian  Bishops  and  of  the  Society  have  been  incessant,  and 
yet  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  Church  of  England  in  India  has  been  allowed 
only  six  aidditional  Bishoprics.  Forty-four  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
no  less  than  ten  Bishops  in  Southern  India  alone;  the  Church  of  England  in 
1893  has  only  nine  Bishoprics  in  the  whole  of  India  [80.]  How  the  Anglican 
Church  has  been  hindered  by  these  restrictions  was  told  by  Lord  John  Manners 
at  the  Society's  meeting  for  the  extension  of  Indian  Missions  in  1857 : — 

"  Let  U8  look  back  upon  the  hindrances  thrown,  year  alter  year,  by  the  State  in  the 
way  of  the  Church  making  her  voice  heard  throughout  India,  and  we  shall  see  how, 
when  Christianity  so  to  speak,  was  tolerated  there,  every  restriction  and  every  fetter 
tliat  could  impede  her  free  action  was  resorted  to,  as  if  Christianity  was  some  dangerous, 
revolutionary  spirit  which,  if  once  let  loose  might  shiver  into  fragments  the  fragile 
framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  and  Anglo-Saxon  Government.  .  .  .  Why,  even  a 
Malcolm  objected  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  those  regions  [India] !  and  as 
late  as  1888  the  rulers  of  that  land — even  after  Christianity  had  been  what  we  might 
call  tolerated — opposed  the  subdivision  of  tlie  then  enormous  diocese  of  Calcutta,  on 
iihe  ground  that  if  they  permitted  such  a  measure  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  to 
the  native  population  "  L80a]. 

The  feeling  of  the  Society  has  been  that  were  it  not  to  support  this  and 
similar  measures  it  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  to  the  native  population. 
Between  1826  and  1859  it  frequently  memorialised  the  Government  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Episcopate  in  India  [81],  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the 
Crown  it  endeavoured  (1858)  to  secure  to  the  Crown  the  power,  as  then  exercised 
in  the  Colonies,  of  dividing  dioceses  as  occasion  might  require  [82]. 

In  1861,  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  it  ofiPered  to  guarantee  the 
necessary  funds  for  subdividing  that  diocese  [83];  and  in  1874,  when  his 
successor  consulted  it  as  to  obtaining  a  coadjutor,  it  promised  to  "  co-operate 
towards  securing  Suffragan  Bishops  for  India,  provided  that  each  Bishop  is 
appointed  to  minister  within  definite  territorial  limits,  and  that  such  territory 
shall  not  be  defined  so  as  of  purpose  to  include  only  the  stations  occupied  by  one 
Society"  [84].  In  1876  the  Society  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
Missionary  Bishoprics  at  (1)  Rangoon,  (2)  Lucknow,  (3)  Delhi,  (4)  Lahore, 
<6)  Peshawur,  (6)  Singhboom  (Chota  Nagpur),  (7)  Bangalore,  (8)  Kumoul, 
(9)  Kolapore,  and  (10)  in  the  Gujerathi  country — the  first  six  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  (7)  and  (8)  out  of  Madras,  and  the  last  two  out  of  Bombay 
Diocese.  Towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  the  Society  set  apart  £21,000, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Missionary  Bishops  should  *'  be  in  the  first  instance 
Europeans,  to  ...  be  succeeded  as  soon  as  may  be  by  Native  Bishops  of  a  self- 
supporting  Native  Church  [85]. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Milman  during  the  preparation  of  the  scheme  led  the 
Society  at  once  to  represent  in  the  proper  quarter  the  unspeakable  disadvantage 
under  which  any  Bishop  must  labour  with  so  inordinately  large  a  Diocese  as  had 
been  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  [86].  After  two  interviews  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  a  conference  held  at  Lambeth  the  Society  came 


*  The  doubts  raised 
>have  since  been  settled 


as  to  tlie  rights  and  ministrations  of  the  clergy  thus  ordained 
by  the  Colonial  Clergy  Act  1874  (JJ7  and  38  Vic.  cap.  77)  [78a]. 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  undesirable  in  the  circomstances  to  move  the- 
authorities  in  England  to  cany  out  those  proposals  which  implied  the  immediate 
appointment  of  Missionary  Bishops,  although  there  was  reason  to  hope  they  wonld 
be  carried  into  effect  in  any  case  supported  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  India. 
This  support  the  Society  applied  itself  to  obtain  [87,  88]. 

The  conference  at  Lambeth  Palace  was  convened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terburj',  who  invited  certain  members  of  the  Society  and  other  persons  to  con- 
sider the  various  schemes  which  had  been  proposed  for  an  increase  of  the  Indian 
Episcopate.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  desirable  **  that  a  territorial  Bishopric 
be  founded  at  Lahore  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Milman,"  and  a  second  at 
Rangt)on,  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  raised  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester ;  and  the 
necessity  of  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops  in  India  was  re- 
cognised. 

In  many  respects  the  altered  circumstances  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Church.     By  the  action  of  the  Grovernment  the  principle  was  established  thai 
although  "  dioceses  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  the 
way  of  subdivision  under  the  authority  of  another  Act,'*  which  there  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining,  yet  new  bishoprics  could  be  created  in  terrttori-es  acquired 
since  1833 — which  was  the  date  of  the  last  Act  dealing  with  the  Indian  Episcopate; 
also  (with  the  sanction  of  the  native  authority)  in  native  States;  and  Assistant 
Bishops  could  be  appointed.     The  Church  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  these 
methods :  the  year  1877  brought  relief  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  by  the  creation  of 
the  Sees  of  Lahore  and  Eangoon  (by  Letters  Patent) ;  the  Bishop  of  Madras  in  the 
same  year  commissioned  two  Assistant  Bishops  for  Tinnevelly,  and  in  1 879  was 
further  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  for  the  native  States  of  Travanoore 
and  Cochin  [89].  In  the  first  three  instances  (and  in  the  case  of  Lucknow,  founded 
in  1893)  the  Society  was  privileged  to  assist  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  [90]. 
The  £21,000  set  aside  in  1875-6  was  reserved  until  1882,  when,  there  being  no 
present  likelihood  of  the  establishment  of  Missionary  Bishops  of  the  type  con- 
templated, the  money  was  expended  in  other  ways,  a  portion  being  appropriated 
to  the  endowment  of  the  Sees  of  Colombo  and  Singapore.      But  while  doing 
this  the  Society  declared  its  intention  to  carrj-  out  the  scheme  at  the  earlie>t 
possible  opportunity  [91]. 

Recent  events  point  to  the  early  realisation  of  the  scheme.     In  May  1885  the 
Church  in  Chota  Nagpur  petitioned  their  Diocesan  for  a  resident  Bishop.    The 
Society  supported  the  petition,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury memorialised  the  Government  on  the  subject.     The  action  of  the  Society 
at  first  created  a  wrong  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  which 
was  removed  by  the  assurances  that  no  interference  with  his  Lordship's  rights 
was  ever  contemplated.     With  the  aid  of  his  Suffragans,  and  after  conference  with 
the  Church  in  C^ota  Nagpur,  the  Metropolitan  worked  out  a  scheme  for  a  Bishop 
for  Chota  Nagpur  whose  position,  so  far  as  the  Crown  is  concerned,  will  be  that 
of  an  Assistant  Bishop,  but  who  will  receive  jurisdiction  by  canonical  consent — 
that  is,  by  mutual  agreement — and  be  altogether  independent  saving  the  rights  of 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  as  Metropolitan  of  the  province.    The  Society  was  asked 
to  co-operate  by  granting  an  annual  stipend,  but  in  order  to  ensure  the  indepen- 
dence and  permanence  of  the  Bishopric  it  has  (with  the  aid  of  the  S.F.C.K.  and 
the  Colonial  Bishoprics  (council)  endowed  the  See  [92].    Should  this  experiment 
succeed,  and  thus  far  it  has  succeeded,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  further  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops  for  India.    \_See  also  p.  652.] 

For  the  consecration  (in  England)  of  Bishops  for  places  outside  of  the  British 
Dominions,  provision  has  been  made  by  Act  5  Victoria  cap.  6,  commonly  called 
the  Jersualem  Bishopric  Act,  passed  in  1841,  which  is  an  amendment  of  the  Act 
(5  George  III.)  under  which  the  three  Bishops  were  consecrated  for  the  United 
States  in  1787  and  1790.  This  Act  of  1841  empowers  the  English  Bishops  to  con- 
secrate British  subjects  or  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  any  foreign  kinigdom  or 
State  to  be  Bishops  in  any  foreign  country,  and  within  certain  limits  to  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  ministers  of  British  congregations  of  the  Churok 
of  England  and  over  such  other  Protestant  congregations  as  may  be  desirous  of 
placing  themselves  under  the  authority  of  such  Bishops.  Ei^irii  Ohnrehss 
in  foreign  parts  are  however  not  necessarily  dependent  on  this  Act  or  on  the 
will  of  the  Crown  for  the  supply  of  their  Bishops.  When  oonseontkm  takw 
piace  in  England  the  Royal  Mandate  or  Licence  is  required  in  M  oaset.    But 
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most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  are  free,  as  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Churches  are,  to 
•consecrate  without  any  such  restrictions.  In  the  Madagascar  difficulty  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  Lord  Granville  to  issue  the  Royul  Licence  the  Scottish  Church 
came  to  the  rescue  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Seabury.  [See  p.  377.]  With 
the  settlement  of  the  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  difficulties  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  the  Episcopate  abroad  may  be  said  to  liave  been  over- 
<X)me.  The  progress  of  that  development  up  to  the  present  time  is  shown  in  the 
following  lists : — 

I.  BISHOPRICS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    CHURCH 


(Allifidep0ndent  of  aid  from  England) 
Fouuded 


1.  Connecticutt 


2. 
3. 
4. 
b. 
«. 
7. 


Pennsylvaniaf 1787 

NewYorkf 1787 

Virginia 1790 

Maryland 1792 

South  Carolinaf 1796 

Massachusettst 1797 

NewJerseytJ 1815 

D.  Ohio 1819 

10.  North  Carolina! 1823 

11.  Vermontt 1832 

12.  Kentucky 1832 

13.  Tennessee 1834 

14.  Missouri 1835 

lb.  CMcs%o  (Jormerly  niinois) .  1835 

16.  Michigan 1836 

17.  Arkansas 1838 

18.  Western  New  Yorkf    ...  1839 

19.  Georgiat 1841 

20.  Delaware! 1841 

21.  Louisiana 1841 

22.  Rhode  Islandt 1843 

23.  New  Hampshiref     ....  1844 

24.  Alabama 1844 

25.  Shanghai  and  the  Valley  of 

the  Yangtse  River    .     .     .  1844 

26.  Constantinople  {vacant  since 

1850) 1844 

57.  Mainef 1847 

28.  Indiana 1849 

29.  Mississippi 1860 

30.  C&^Talmaa  (JorTnerly Africa)  ISbl 

31.  Florida 1861 

32.  California 1853 

33.  Oregon 1854 

(Formerly  "Oregon  &  Washington,"  see  66.) 

34.  Iowa 1864 

35.  Milwaukee  (formerly    Wis- 

eoHsin) 1864 

36.  Texas 1869 

37.  Minnesota 1869 


Founded 

1784   I  38.  Kansas 1864 

I  39.  Nebraska 1866 

40.  Colorado 1866 

41.  Pittsburgh 1866 


60. 
61. 

52. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


I 


42.  Nevada  and  Utah  (originally 
Vtah)^ 1867 

43.  Easton 1869 

44.  Long  Islandf 1869 

46.  Albany t 1869 

46.  Central  New  Yorkf ....  1869 

47.  Nevada  (««<;  Utah)   ....  1869 

48.  Central  Pennsylvania!      .     .  1871 

49.  South      Dakota      {formerly 
Niobrara) 1873 

Yedo  (Japan) 1874 

Newark  (formerly  Hortkerji 

New  Jersey)^ 1874 

Western  Texas 1874 

Haiti 1874 

Northern  Texas 1874 

Northern  California     .     .     .  1874 

66.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  1876 

67.  Western  Michigan  ....  1875 

68.  Southern  Ohio 1875 

59.  Fond-du-Lac 1876 

60.  Quincy 1878 

61.  West  Virginia 1878 

62.  Springfield 1878 

63.  Valley    of    Mexico    (vacarU 
nnee  1884) 1879 

64.  Montana  (see  42)     ...     .  1880 
66.  Washington  {see  33)     .     .     .  1880 

66.  North  Dakota 1888 

67.  East  Caiolinat    .    .    r   .    .  1884 

68.  Wyoming  and  Idaho    .     .     .  1887 

69.  The  Platte 1890 

70.  West  Missouri 1890 

71.  Southern  Florida    ....  1892 

72.  Western  Colorado  ....  1892 

73.  Oklahoma^  Indian  Territory  1892 

74.  Northern  Michigan     .    .    .  1892 
76.  Spokane 1892 

Note.— From  1811  to  1842  there  eidsted  a  Diocese  under  the  name  of  "the  Eastern 
Diocese/'  consisting  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  Dioceses  of  Massachuseits, 
YmBiont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  By  similar  subdivision  the 
Diocese  of  the  "  North  West,"  founded  1860,  lias  also  ceased  to  exist  under  its  original 
itesignation. 

t  This  mark  signifies  that  the  Society  lias  supported  Missions  which  now  form  a  pari 
4)1  tiM  Diocese. 

X  The  Society  contributed  towards  the  purchase  of  a  See  House  at  Burlington,  New 
Mfonvf  [see  p.  744]. 

0  42.  Utah,  originally  "  Montana,  Utah,  and  Idalio,^  and  «i.\«tviax^<ft^''T^\A>CLr  ^^^  ^^ 
1386  reoigaaised  with  "Ne^-ada"  (founded  in  1869),  under  \ii%  afew^  \aSL"ft,  ♦^^v^^^** 


to 


8 


58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


11.   ENGLISH  COLONIAL   AND 

Foun<le«l 

1.  Nova  Scotiat*t 1 787 

2.  Quebectt 1793 

5.  Calcuttaf 1814 

4.  ^Jamaicaft 1824 

6.  Barbadost 1824 

6.  Madrast 1835 

7.  ^Sydney  {formerly  A^igtra- 

lia)\ 1836 

8.  Bombayt 1837 

9.  fTorontof* 1839 

10.  Newfoandlandt*t    ....  1839 
li.  ^Auckland    {formerly    New 

Zeal(md)fX 1841 

12.  Jerusalem 1841 

13.  ^Tasmaniati 1842 

14.  Antiguaft 1842 

15.  Guianat 1842 

16.  Gibraltartt 1842 

17.  Frederictoni 1845 

18.  Colomboft 1845 

19.  CapetowDft 1847 

20.  ^Newcastleft 1847 

21.  ^Melboumet 1847 

22.  4 Adelaide! 1847 

23.  T^ictoria  (China)tt     ...  1849 

24.  Rapertslandft 1849 

26.  Montrealtt 1850 

26.  Sierra  Leonef^ 1852 

27.  Grahamstownft 1853 

28.  ^antzhuTg{forffierly  ^'dtal)^l  1863 

29.  Mauritiusft 1864 

30.  Singapore,  liabaan, and  Sara- 

wakt*t 1855 

31.  ^Christchurch  (N.Z.)tt     .     .  1856 
.S2.  Perthft 1857 

33.  ^Hnront 1857 

34.  4WeUiDgtontJ 1868 

36.  ^NelsontJ 1868 

36.  ^Waiapuf 1858 

37.  Brisbanett 1859 

38.  St.  Helenat 1859 

39.  TOritish  Cohimbiat.     .     •     .  1859 

40.  Na8saut*J 1861 

41.  ^Central  Africa  {/ortnrr/// 

Zambesi)f     ......  1861 

42.  Honolulut*t 1861 

43.  ^Melanesint 1861 

44.  ^Ontarioft 1862 

45.  Bloemfontein        {formerly 

Orange  Birer)f*X .    .     .     .  1863' 

The  grand  total  of  the  sums  actaally  expended  by  the  Society  on  the  suppoii 
of  Bishops  is  £323,180. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  is  not  however  to  be  estimated  by  its  contribatiooi 
of  funds  for  such  purposes.     From  the  flmt  it  has  borne  witness  to  principli* 

long  disregarded,  but  which  are  now  generally  recognised.  Instnunentally  tto 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  th« 
Society,  the  result  of  the  warnings  and  appeals  made  long  since  and  now  at  li^ 

t  Thin  mark  signifieB  that  the  Society  has  Hupported  MiBsions  which  now  fom  a  V*^ 
of  the  Dioceue,  and  ^  that  the  Diocese  is  now  independent  of  aid  from  the  Socde^. 

*  This  shows  that  the  Society  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Bisooii  If 
annual  grants. 

X  This  shows  that  the  Society  has  contributed  to  the  permanent  endowsn*  d 
the  See. 


MISSIONARY  BISHOPRICS. 

Ponndei 

46.  ^Goulbumtt 186$ 

47.  Niger 1864 

48.  ^Dunedint 1866 

49.  ^Grafton  and  Armidalef  .     .  1867 

50.  f  Bathurstf 1869 

51.  Falkland  Islands      ....  1869 

52.  Zululandf 1870 

53.  MooROuee 1X72 

54.  Trinidadf  J 1 H72 

55.  Mid-China 1872 

(Previously  to  the  fonnation  of   No.  71,  in 

1880,    known   as   "North    China,   und, 
wrongly,  "  Ningpo." 

56.  Algomat*t 1873 

57.  St.   John's   {forrnerly   Indr- 
pendeni  Kaffraria)\*     .     .  187$ 

Mackenzie   Kiver    {formerly 

Atkabatea,  see  76)      .     .     .  1874 

Saskatchewanf*^     ....  1874 

Madagascart* 1874 

^Ballaratf l.'^75 

^Niagara! 1«75 

Lahorett ISH 

Rangoonft 1877 

Pretoriat*J 1x78 

66.  North  Quecnslandf*     .     .     .  1S7$ 

67.  Windward  Islandsf  ....  187$ 

68.  Caledoniat           1879 

69.  New  Westniinsterf^t    .     .     .  1879 

70.  Travancore  and  Cochin     .     .  1879 

71.  North  China  (tee  55)tt     .     .  1880 

72.  Japanf* 188$ 

73.  British  Hondurasf*  ....  188$ 

74.  ^Riverinat 1884 

75.  Qu'Appelle  {formerly  Attini- 
ft«wi»)t*t 1884 

76.  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa    .  1884 

77.  Athabasca  {tee  58)  ...    .  1884 

78.  Calgarytt *^ 

79.  Coreat* 1S89 

80.  Chota  Nagpurt; 18» 

Selkirk 1890 

Mashonaland-f 1891 

Lebombott 1^91 

84.  f RockhamptonfJ     ....  1891 

86.  Nyasalandt 1899 

86.  Lucknowtl               ....  1899 

87.  Tinnevellyt*t  (proposed) 


81. 
82. 
83. 
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attended  to ;  and  by  its  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  Society  has  had  the 
privilege  of  creating  a  demand  for  Bishoprics  and  of  gpiving  of  its  best  to  fill  the 
offices  created.  In  all,  34  of  its  Missionaries  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate, 
imd  107  Bishops  have  been  supported  wholly  or  in  part  from  its  funds. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  latest  Missions  of  the  Church — those  to 
CJorea,  Mashonaland,  and  Lebombo — are  being  led  instead  of  followed  by  a 
Bishop. 


CHURCH  ORGANISATION  ABROAD. 

The  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Society  in  1706  for  its  Missionaries  provided 
for  *'  meeting  together  at  certain  Times,  as  shall  be  most  convenient,  for  Mutual 
Ad\nce  and  Assistance."     [^See  p.  838.] 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  in  America  the  meetings  took  place  frequently 
in  *'  Convention  ** — a  term  still  retained  in  the  American  Church  —and  Com- 
missaries were  sent  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  some  of  whom  assisted  in 
forming  parishes.  [See  pp.  2-3, 57.]  But  whatever  powers  were  delegated  to  Com- 
missaries the  fact  remained  that  a  non-resident  Bishop  was  practically  *'  useless 
to  the  people."  [See  p.  743.]  The  establishment  of  Missions  and  parishes,  with 
vestries,  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  and  the  holding  of  conventions  and  meet- 
ings, was  about  as  much  as  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  organisation* 
without  the  presence  of  "the  Superior  Episcopal  Order." 

With  the  advent  of  Bishops  in  the  United  States  the  several  Church  Conventions 
became  Diocesan,  and  all  united  in  the  Oeneral  Convention  which  was  constituted 
in  1 784- .">  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  September  and  October 
1 785.  The  American  Church  meets  triennially  in  General  Convention,  which  is 
composed  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Deputies.  All  Diocesan  and 
Missionary  Bishops  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  The  House  of 
Deputies  consists  of  four  clergymen  and  four  Laymen  from  each  Diocese.  No 
alteration  can  be  made  in  tlie  constitution,  or  in  the  liturgy  or  offices  of  the 
Church,  unless  the  same  has  been  proposed  in  one  General  Convention  and  made 
known  to  the  Conventions  of  eveiy  Diocese  and  adopted  at  the  ensuing  General 
convention.  The  presiding  Bishop  at  present  is  Dr.  Williams  of  Connecticut. 
Neither  Province,  Primat-e,  Metropolitan,  nor  Archbishop  find  a  place  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  American  Church,  and  only  recently  has  the  office  of  Archdeacon 
been  introduced,  and  that  in  a  few  dioceses  only ;  but  the  Conventions  answer 
to  the  Colonial  Synods. 

The  Colonial  Churches  were  slow  in  adopting  Synodal  Organisation.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  they  were  dependent  on  local  committees  and 
local  Church  Societies  for  the  development  and  administration  of  their  resources. 
These  are  the  bodies  which  "  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  which 
liave  "  hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the  thick  trees,"  an(I  are  "  known  to  have  brought 
it  to  an  excellent  work  " — a  work  which  is  still  continued  by  the  same  agencies 
but  on  a  more  representative  basis.  As  early  as  1769  a  Committee  was  formed  in 
Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  to  the  Society  the  state  and 
exigencies  of  the  Missions  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  body,  the  first  auxiliary  Committee 
of  the  Society  in  the  Colonies,  consisted  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  Chief  Justice 
Belcher,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and  rendered  good  service  up  to  1776, 
when  coercive  power  over  the  clergy  was  desired  by  them  from  the  Society,  under 
the  authority  of  Government.  This  the  Society  considered  **  would  be  highly 
improper,"  and  the  Committee  was  dissolved  [93]. 


*  It  should  be  added  that  a  Conwration  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  the  Clergy  was  established  in  1769  by  three  Charters  for  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  for  acme  time  it  was  encouraged  with  an. 
annual  contribution  of  £60  from  tlie  Society.     [See  p.  40.] 
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It  was  not  till  about  1816  that  Church  Committees  began  to  be  generallj 
introduced  in  the  Colonies.  These  were  of  a  more  representative  character 
than  that  of  Halifax,  and  most  of  them,  whether  *<  District  '^  or  '*  Diooeean," 
were  connected  with  one  or  more  of  the  Home  Societies.  Gradually  from  1831 
many  of  these  Committees  became  absorbed  into  Diocesan  Church  Societies, 
embracing  the  objects  of  both  the  S.P.Q.  and  the  S.P.C.K.  and  having  branches 
throughout  the  dioceses,  so  thjit  by  1850  the  S.P.G.  had  become  the  parent  of  these 
institutions  in  almost  every  one  of  the  Colonial  dioceses  [94].  These  associations 
proved  the  best  handmaids  and  auxiliaries  of  the  parent  Society,  and  contributed 
most  effectually  to  the  establishment  of  self-sup[)orting  Churches  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  existence  the  income  of  the  Toronto  Church  Society, 
exclusive  of  considerable  grants  of  land,  amounted  to  i:  1,800 — that  is,  a  sum 
greater  than  that  received  by  the  S.P.G.  in  any  one  of  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  [95].  The  Sydney  Church  Society  during  iis  first  eleven  years  raised 
£84,000  for  maintaining  Clergy,  Catechists,  Missionaries,  and  building  churches 
and  parsonages — a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  income  of  the  S.P.G.  for  the  first 
twenty-six  years  [96].  The  value  of  these  Diocesan  Church  Societies  has  been 
everywhere  recognised — in  some  cases  they  have  been  incorporated  by  Charter 
and  still  exist  side  by  side  with  Synods,  in  others  they  have  been  merged  in  the 
Diocesan  Synods.  Although  Diocesan  Conventions  had  been  in  existence  in  the 
American  Church  from  1784,  nearly  seventy  years  elapsed  before  similar  represen- 
tative institutions  were  adopted  in  the  Colonial  Church.  Bishop  Selwyn  of  New 
Zealand  held  a  Synod  of  Clergy  in  1 844  [97]  ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  synodal 
system  in  the  Colonies  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Australasian  Bishops 
at  a  Conference  held  at  Sydney  in  October  1860.  This  Conference  consisted  of 
the  Bishops  of  Sydney  (Broughton),  New  Zealand  (Selwyn),  Tasmania  (Nixon), 
Adelaide  (Short),  Melbourne  (Perry),  and  Newcastle  (Tyrell).  In  consequence  of 
doubts  as  to  how  far  they  were  **  inhibited  by  the  Queen's  supremacy  from 
exercising  the  powers  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod,"  they  resolved  not  to  exercise 
such  powers  on  that  occasion ;  but  to  consult  together  upon  the  various  difficulties 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  doubtful  application  to  the  Church  in  the 
Province  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  which  were  in  force  in  EngLind,  and  to  suggest 
measures  for  removing  their  embarrassments,  and  to  consider  other  matters.  The 
Conference  stated  the  necessity  for  duly  constituted  Provincial  and  Diocesan 
Synods  composed  of  Bishops  and  Clergy,  and  meeting  simultaneously  with  Pro- 
vincial and  Diocesan  Conventions  composed  of  elected  laymen,  **  that  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  may  severally  consult  and  decide  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  "  [98,  99]. 

[It  was  thought  by  many  persons  that  letters  patent  granted  by  the  Crown 
subjected  a  Bishop  to  certain  pains  and  penalties  if  without  license  he  ventured 
to  hold  a  Synod  of  Clerg>'  and  Laity  to  coufer  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Bat 
all  doubts  on  this  point  were  removed  on  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  consulting  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  Joseph  Napier,  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  A.  J.  Stephens,  who  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  summoning  of  such  a  Synod  would  be  no  legal  offence.] 
The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Australasian  Bishops  has  been  the  establishment  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  of  fully  representative  and  legally  constituted  Synods,  con- 
sisting of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  laity — each  of  whom  have  a  voice  in  all  matters 
considered. 

DIOCBSAN  SYNODS  were  first  introduced  into^ 


British  North  America  (Toronto)  in  1858 
Australia  (Adelaide)  in  1855 
South  Africa  (Capetown)  in  1857 
New  Zealand  (Auckland)  in  1860 


West  Indies  (Guiana)  in  (?  1864) 
Borneo  in  1864 
Ea>st  Indies  (Ceylon)  in  1865 
Japan  in  1887 


FBOVTNOIAIi  STSrODS,  uniting  the  dioceses  in  the  respective  provinces, 
were  established  in — 


British  North  America  (Province  of 
Canada)  in  1861,  and  (Province  of 
Rupertaland)  in  1875 

A  ustralia  (Province  of  New  South  Wales) 
in  1866 


Africa  (Province  of  South  Africa)  in  1870 
West  Indies  (Province  of  West  Indies)  in 
1888  (Bishops  only) 
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GXNEBAIj  synods  were  formed  for — 

AfHJ   Zealand   (uniting  all  the  Dioceses)    [   Ausfndia  and  Tasmania  (uniting  all  the 
in  185i»  1  Dioceses)  in  1872 

and  since  1890  oegotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  one  for 
British  North  America. 

In  most  cases  the  Synods  have  received  the  recognition  of  the  Legislatures  and 
power  to  hold  property  as  corporations. 

The  existing  American  and  Colonial  Church  organitations  for  FOB£IGN 
MISSIONS  are  :— 

In  the  United  States.— (1)  "  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society," 
incorporated  1846  and  comprehending  all  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Church.  It  includes  the  Board  of  Missions,  a  Missionary  Council,  a 
Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions.  (2)  The 
American  Church  Missionary  Society  (auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions),  incor- 
porated 1861. 

In  Australia  and  Nbw  Zealand. — The  Australasian  Board  of  Missions 
(I>omestic  and  Foreign),  organised  1850.    ISee  p.  398  and  index.] 

In  the  Wbst  Indies. — The  West  Indian  Mission  to  Western  Africa,  organised 
1850-1,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  Jubilee  of  the  S.P.6.,  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
tribution of  £1,000  from  the  Society.    [See  pp.  206,  260.] 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  Peovinob  op  Canada. — The  Canadian  General 
Board  of  Missions,  consisting  of  the  Provincial  Synod,  working  by  means  of 
*'  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada.'*  This  Society  includes  all  persons  who  are  members  of  the  (Radian 
Ohurch.  Organised  1883.  In  188(5  the  Women's  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  it.     [See  p.  1 76.] 

(JVote. — Missionary'  Unions  were  formed  in  parts  of  Canada  in  1876,  and 
Di<x;esan  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1870,  and  in  Fredericton  in 
1874.) 

By  means  of  these  agencies  and  Colonial  contributions  to  the  English  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  the  American  and  Colonial  Churches  are  joining  in  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world.   [See  pp.  87,  193,  253,  383,  386,  467,  731,  733.] 

Church  Congresses  were  instituted  in  the  United  States  in  1874 ;  Australia 
(Melbourne),  1882,  and  Canada  (Hamilton),  1883. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  minor  Church  institu- 
tions abroad.  In  many  respects,  especially  as  regards  s3modal  organisation  and 
self-government,  the  daughter  Churches  are  far  in  advance  of  the  mother,  and 
Able  to  solve  some  problems  which  in  England  seem  to  be  insoluble. 

The  progress  of  Church  organisation  from  simple  meetings  of  the  Clergy 
through  each  successive  stage  to  Synods — Diocesan,  Provincial,  and  General — has 
been  shown  ;  it  now  remains  to  record  the  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  in  the  so-called  "  Pan-Anglican  Synod,"  or,  to  use  the  more 
proper  term,  the  Lambeth  Confekencb.  This  "  crowning  of  the  edifice  "  owes 
its  origin  to  the  daughter  Churches.  The  first  sugg^ion  was  made  in  1861  by 
Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  when  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  join  in  celebrating  the  Society's  Jubilee  : — 

"  It  is  always  a  grateful  theme  to  an  American  Churchman  when  a  Prelate  of  our 
revered  Mother  Church  speaks,  as  your  Grace  has  been  pleased  to  do,  of  the  '  close  com- 
munion which  binds  the  Chun^es  of  America  and  England.'  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
that  it  were  much  closer  than  it  is,  and  fervently  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  prove  the  reality  of  that  communion  in  the  primitive  style,  by  meeting 
together  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  Synodical  action.  How  natural  and  reasonable 
wonld  it  seem  to  be,  if,  '  in  a  time  of  controversy  and  division,'  there  should  be  a 
Council  of  all  the  Bishops  in  Communion  with  your  Grace  I  And  would  not  such  an 
assemblage  exhibit  the  most  solemn  and  (under  God)  the  most  influential  aspect  of 
sta-ength  and  unity,  in  maintaining  the  true  Gospel  of  the  Apostles'  planting,  against  the 
bold  and  false  assumptions  of  Bome  ?  It  is  my  own  firm  belief  that  such  a  measure 
wonld  be  productive  of  immense  advantage,  and  would  exercise  a  moral  influence  far 
beyond  that  of  any  secular  legislation  "  [lOOJ. 

The  next  movement  came  from  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada,  which  in  Sep- 
tember 1866  addressed  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
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This  request  )>-:iiijf  sup[ioit«d  by  many  dIIilt  BiBliojis,  hom<?  and  colotiiaJ,  «ih1 
by  the  CoDvocatiiin  <iF  Canterbory,  Archbisbop  Lonf;ley  convened  a  Conferenoe 
which  met  on  Sepicmber  24,  1B67.  and  was  attended  by  seventy-sii  BisbopH. 
vii. :  IB  English  anil  Welsh,  6  Irish,  (i  Soottisli,  S(  Colonial  and  Mitsionary, 
4  retired  Coloninl,  nnd  19  Amertcan  (U.S.)  Dishops.  A  i^econd  Conference  wa* 
opened  on  Jnly  2,  1878,  at  nhicb  one  hundred  Bisltops  were  present,  Tii. : 
35  EngHsh  an<l  Welxh  (inclnding  three  Snffragan  Bishops  and  foar  ez-Colonials 
holding  "pennanent  commiseiona"  in  England),  9  Irish,  7  Scottish,  30  Colonic 
and  Missionary,  and  ID  American  (U.S.)  Bisbopa.  A  third  Conference  which 
began  on  Jul;  3,  1B88,  consisted  of  14S  Bishops,  vie.  :  40  English  and  Welsh 
(including  H  Suffmgana),  11  Irish,  ti  ScottUh.  S3  Colonial  and  Hissiotury 
(including  two  Coadjutors),  6  ei-Colonial.  and  29  American  (IT.S.)  Bishope  [lOlJ. 

In  connection  with  the  Lambeth  Conferences  the  Society  organised  Mission- 
ary meetings  throiigliont  the  countiy,  which  were  supported  by  bishops  froin  alt 
parts  of  the  world.  At  the  Sunderland  meeting  on  August  2,  188H,  the  late 
Bishop  Liglitfoot  of  Durham  gave  expression  totlie  universiil  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  work  accomplished  : — 

"  There  Hr<-  now  fcintiflen  Alricnn  Bisliops.  Kot  nnp  of  thniie  Dinreneii  eiistnl  till 
Her  Oracioun  MajBsty  h.iU  been  on  the  throne  fully  ten  years.  There  are  nineteen  Sfa 
in  British  North  America,  and  onlv  two  o(  them  were  In  existence  at  the  comnienrrmfat 
ot  this  reign.  There  ure  now  thirteen  Aaatnklian  Htfa.  and  the  lirvt  of  them  wai  cnolcd 
jast  about  tlie  time  Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne.  There  are  eight  Sees  in  Nn 
Zealand  and  the  PsciKc  Islands,  and  not  one  of  them  eiinted  at  the  commeaceuKDl  d 
the  reign.  Ijet  an  ask  ourselves  what  a  See  nieanx  ?  It  meann  the  completion  of  ths 
framework  ot  a  nettled  Chnrch  govemmeut;  it  nieniiii  the  eatablishmrnt  ol  an  Apoitolic 
ministry,  whigh  we  believe  was  especially  ordaiiieil  by  Clod  to  be  the  means  bj  whit* 
the  ministratifinB  and  the  gifts  of  the  Church  of  Christ  sliould  flow  to  men.  It  is  tba 
enrolment,  au  a  corporate  unity,  of  one  othtr  member  of  the  great  Anglican  rov- 
munion.  The  ([uestion  which  we  have  to  ask  ourM>lves  is.  by  what  aeencj.  ander  llnd< 
had  these  results  been  achieved  ?  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  ander-rate  the  anint- 
ance  which  has  been  rendered  from  other  qunrlr',  Tlie  noble  RnnErosity  of  individDsb 
has  done  much ;  the  co-operation  of  the  great  Church  UiesiDiiary  Sncietv  ban  dnue  mun. 
Them  is  a  special  aRsociation  likewise  for  the  esUblishment  of  Coloniul  and  HiutDnur 
Bishoprics.  But  the  one  Society  which  from  fint  to  last  has  taken  u|>  thi»  special  work, 
and  has  carried  it  to  these  glorioas  results,  is  tlie  Society  tor  the  Propagation  of  tin 
Ooepel.  I  think,  therefore,  at  the  Larabelh  Conference,  when  our  hearts  were  full  of 
thanksgiving  for  thpir  resiillB.  it  would  have  been  base  ingratitude  il  we  had  loiguiUD 
the  instmrnentalitj  tlirough  which  God  had  workwl.  When  I  speak  to  American  Buinta 
or  clergymen,  their  lungnsge  is  the  language  of  heartfelt  enthusiaxm  and  gntilods 
towards  the  Society.  1  think  we  ma;  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  Society  for  the  P»- 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  there  could,  humanly  Ai>«aking,  have  been  no  Idmbeth  Cob- 
ference"[li)»J. 

The  Bociety  was  associated  with  the  closing  service  of  this  Conference  is 
St.  Paul's  Cathe<lral  on  Julv  28,  1SB8,  by  receiving  the  thank-offerings  made  ca 
that  occasion  [104]. 
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LIST  OF  ENGLISH  COLONIAL  AND  MISSIONARY  DIOCESES, 
1787-1892,  arranged  under  their  respective  countries  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  Provinces. 

(^For  general  chronological  list,  seep,  768.) 


t  Thin  mark  signifie.s  that  the  Society  has  8upiK)rted  Missions  which  now  form  part 
of  the  Diocese.  *  This  shows  that  the  Society  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  by  annual  grants,  and  |  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  See,  §  that  the 
Bishop  had  previouMy  been  a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  and  %  that  the  Diocese  is  now 
independent  of  aid  from  the  Society. 


I.  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  (21  Dioceses). 

1787.  Nova  ScoTiAt*t  (the  first  Colonial  Seey—BUhopt :  C.  lDgli8,§  1787  ; 
R.  Stanser,§  1816  ;  J.  Inga8,§  1826 ;  H.  Binney,  1851 ;  F.  Courtney.  1888. 

1793.  QUEBECfJ  (formed  out  of  Nova  SooXiA).—BUho>p$ :  J.  Mountain,  1793  ; 
C.  J.  Stewart,§  1826  ;  G.  J.  Mountain,  1836;  J.  W.  Williams,  1863 ;  A.  H.  Dunn, 
1892. 

1839.  «fToBOXTot*  (formed  out  of  Quebec).— -Bm%;*  ;  J.  Strachan,§  1839  ; 
A.  N.  Bethune,§  1867  ;  A.  Sweatman,  1879. 

1839.  NKWPOUNDLANDt*J  (formed  out  of  Nova  Scoti8L).—BWiopg :  A.  G. 
8pencer,§  1839  ;  E.  Field,  1844  ;  J.  B.  Kelly,  (Coadjutor  1867,  Bishop  1876  ;  L. 
Jones,  1878. 

1845.  FREDEBiCTONf  (fonned  out  of  Nova  Scotia).— Bishops:  J.  Medley,  1845  ^ 
H.  T.  Kingdon,  1892  {cons.  Coadjutor  Bishop  1881). 

1849.  RuPEBTSLAND.tJ— -Bm%?*  .'  D.  Anderson,  1849;  R.  Machray,  1865, 

1860.  MoNTBEALt  J  (formed  out  of  Q\iehec).— Bishops :  F.  Fulford,  1860  ; 
A.  Ozenden,  1869  ;   W.  B.  fiond,§  1879. 

1857.  f  HuBONf  (formed  out  of  ToTontoySishops :  B.  Cronyn,§  1857 ;  I. 
Hellmuth,§  1871 ;  M.S.  Baldwin,  1883. 

1859.  ^Bbitish  Colvmbia\— Bishops :  G.  Hills,  1859;  W.  W.  Perrin,  1893. 

1862.  ^ONTABioft  (formed  out  of  Toronto).— -Bm%>  :  J.  T.  Lewi8,§  1862, 

1872.  MoosoNEE  (formed  out  of  Rupertsland).— ^i^Aop  ;  J.Horden,  1872-93; 
(vacant  by  death). 

1873.  ALGOMAt*J  (formed  out  of  ToTontoy—Bishops :  F.  D.  Fanquier,§ 
1873;  E.  Sullivan,  1882. 

1874.  Saskatchewan  t*t  (formed  out  of  Rupertsland).  —  Bishops :  J. 
McLean,  1874  ;  W.  C.  Pinkham,§  1887. 

1874.  Mackenzie  Riveb  {formerly  " Athabasca"'— formed  out  of  Ruperts- 
land).— ^wAoi>*  .•  W.  C.  Bompas,  1874  ;  W.  D.  Reeve,  1891. 

1875.  f  NiAGABAt  (formed  out  of  Huron).— ^w^iip* ;  T.  B.  Fuller,§  1876 ; 
C.  Hamilton,  1885. 

1879.  CALEDONiAf  (formed  out  of  British  ColumbiBL).— Bishop  :  W.  Ridley, 
1879. 

1879.  New  WBBTMiNSTEBt*t  (formed  out  of  British  Colnmhi&j. — Bisliojf : 
A.W.  Sillitoe,§  1879. 

1884.  Qu*APPBLLEt*J  (formerly  **  Assiniboia^y-^Bishops :  A.  J.  R.  Anson, 
1884;  W.  J.  Bum,  1893. 

1884.  Athabasca  (a  portion  of  the  original  Diocese  of  Athabasca,  now 
••  Mackenzie  River  ").— Z/u/t^ :  B.  Young,  1884. 

1887.  CALQABYft  (formed  out  of  Saskatchewan). — Bishop  :  W.  C.  Pinkham,§ 
1887. 

1890.  Selkibk  (formed  out  of  '*  Mackenzie  River.'")— Bishop  :  W.  C.  Bompafi, 
gtms,  1874,  tr.  1891. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  **  Province  of  Canada "  consists  of  the  Dioceses  of  NovA 
iScoTiA,  Quebec,  Tobonto,  Fbedbeicton,  Montreal,  Huron,  Ontario, 
Alooma,  and  Niagara.  Montreal  was  constituted  a  Metropolitical  See  by  Letters 
Patent  in  1861,  bat  ceased  to  be  so  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Oxenden,  when 
(in  accordance  with  the  previous  decision  of  the  Provincial  Synod  that  the 
primacy  should  no  longer  be  of  necessity  attached  to  Montreal,  but  that  on  each 
avoidance  a  Metropolitan  should  be  named  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Bishops) 
Bishop  Medley  of  Fredericton  was  elected  "  Metropolitan  "  on  January  27,  1879, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1893. 

BuPERTSLAND,  made  a  separate  ecclesiastical  province  in  1875,  consists  of 
the  Metropolitical  Bee  of  Bupertsland,  with  Moosonbb.  Saskatchewan, 
Mackenzie  Biveb,  Qu*Appelle,  Athabasca,  Calgary,  and  Selkirk. 

The  remaining  dioceses,  viz.  Newfoundland,  British  Coll^mbta, 
Caledonia,  and  New  Westminster,  have  not  yet  been  organised  into  a 
province. 


II.  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  (9  Dioceses).* 

1824.  f.lAMAiCA.-fJ — BUhops:  C.  Lipscomb,  1824;     A.  G.   Spencer,§  1843; 
B.  Courtenay,  1856;  W.  G.  Tozer,  1879;  E.  Nuttall,  1880. 

1824.  Barbados.!— i^w/wV>« .'   W.    H.    Coleridge,    1824:      T.    Parry,     1843 
(Coadjutor  Bishop,  H.  H.  Parry,§  1868);  J.  Mitchinson,  1873;  H.  Bree,  1882. 

1842.  ANTlGUAft  (formed  out  of  Barbados). — Bishops:  D.  G.   Davis,  1842; 
S.  J.  Rigaud,  1858  ;  W.  W.  Jackson,§  1860  (Coadjutor  Bishop,  C.  J.  Branch,  1882). 

1842.  GuiANAf  (formed  out  of  Baxhados).— Bishops :  W    P.  Austin,   1842; 
W.  P.  Swaby,  D.D.,  1893. 

1861.  NASSAUt^t  (formed  out  of  Jamaica). — Bishops:   C.  Caulfield,  1861; 
A.  R.  P.  Venables,  1868 ;  F.  A.  R.  Cramer-Roberts,  1878 ;  E.  T.  Churton,  1886. 

1860.  Falkland  Islands.— Bishop  :  W.  H.  Stirling,  1869. 

1872.  Trinidad! J  (formed  out  of  Barbados). — Bishops:  R.  Rawle,§   1872; 
J.  T.  Hayes,  1889. 

1878.  Windward  Islands!  (formed  out  of  Barbados,  but  up  to  the  present 
has  remained  under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  that  See). 

1883.  British  HoNDURAst*  (formed  out  of  Jamaica). — Bishop  :  E.  Holme, 
March-July  1891  (vacant). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  is  an  independent  See,  aD 
the  above  dioceses  are  united  in  the  Ecclesiastical  "  Province  of  the  West  Indies,* 
the  f\T8t  Primate  of  which  was  Bishop  Austin  of  Guiana,  who  held  the  ofBoe  uotfl 
his  death  in  1892. 


<i  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  Bishopric  of  Haiti,  founded  by  the  American  Chnrch. 

III.  AFRICA  AND  THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT  (17  Dioceses).* 

1847.  Cafetowv, fX—Bishops :  B.  Gray,  1847  ;  W.  W.  Jones,  1874. 

1852.  SiBRBA  JjJiOVBAX— BUhops  :  B.  O.  Vidal,  1852;  J.  W.  Weeks,  1855; 
J.  Bowen,  1867;  E.  H.  Beckles,  1860;  H.  Cheetham,  1870;  B.  Q.  Ingham,  188S. 

1853.  GRAHAMBTOWNfJ  (formed  out  of  **Ca,petown*^,—Biskeps:  J.  Am- 
6trong,  1853 ;  H.  CotteriU,  1856  ;  N.  J.  Merriman,§  1871 ;  A.  B.  Webb,§  (wm.  187^ 
tr,  1883. 


b  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  Bishopric  of  Cape  Pahnas  (West  Africa), 
1851  by  the  American  Chnrch. 
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1863.  MABiTZBUBGtJ  {formerly  " i^^»to/ "—-formed  out  of  "Capetown**).— 
BUhopt :  J.  W.  Colenso  ("  Natal "),  1853  ;  W.  K.  Macrorie  ("  Maritzbnrg"),  1869  ; 
(vacant). 

1854.  MAURiTius.tt— ^«%?*.'  V.  W.  Ryan,  1864;  T.  G.  Hatchanl,  1809; 
H.  C.Huxtable,§  1870;  P.  C.  Royston,  1872;  W.  Walsh,  1891. 

1859.  St.  Helen  At  (formed  out  of  Capetown).— .Bwii/»p* :  P.  C.  Claughton, 
1859;  T.  E.  Welby,§  1862. 

1861.  f  Centbal  AFBiCAf  (Jormerly  "  Zamhen^'y—Bithopt :  C.  F.  Mackenzie, 
1861 ;  W.  G.  Tozer,  1863 ;  E.  Steere,  1874  ;  C.  A.  Smythies,  1883. 

1863.  BLOEMFONTBiNt*t  {^formerly  "  Orange  liiver'*— formed  out  of  "Cape- 
town ").—^w%?«  ;  E.  TweUs,  1863;  A.  B.  Webb,  1870;  G.  W.  H.  Knight-Bruce, 
1886;  J.  W.  Hicks,  1892. 

1864.  Niger.  -Bishop  :  S.  A.  Crowther,  1864  {designate  :  J.  S.  Hill). 

1870.  ZuLULAND  t  (formed  out  of  "Capetown").— J?/*//(y5;  T.E.Wilkinson, 
1870;  D.  McKenzie,  1880;  W.  M.  Carter,  1891. 

1873.  St.  JoHN'sf*  {fttrm^rly  *' Independent  Kaffrarin"— formed  out  of 
"  Capetown  ").—^i*/</5[;*  ;  H.  Callaway ,§  1873;  B.  Key,§  188G. 

1874.  MADAGASCAB.t* — Bishop :  R,  K.  Kestell-Comish,  1874. 

1878.  PRETORiAt*t  (formed  out  of  "Bloemfontein").— ^wA^>/a-  H.  B.  Bousfield, 
1878. 

1884.  Eastern  Equatorial  XvBiCA..—BUJu)ps :  J.  Hannington,  1884 ;  H.  P. 
Parker,  1886;  A.  R.  Tucker,  1890. 

1891.  MASHONALAND.f— JfwA<>/;:  G.  W.  H.  Knight-Bruce,  cons.  1886,  tr,  1891. 

1891.  lj\:JiO^^O,^X—BUhop-designate :  W.  E.  Smyth,  1892. 

1892.  NYASALAXD.t— ^«A<>p  .•  W.  B.  Homby.  1892. 

The  Ecclesiastical  "  ProHnce  cf  South  Africa'^  consists  of  the  Metropolitical 
See  of  Capetown  with  Gbahamstown,  Mabitzbubg,  St.  Helena,  Bloemfon- 
tbin,  Zululand,  St.  John's,  Pretoria,  Mashonaland,  and  Lebombo. 

The 'remaining  dioceses — Sierra  Leone  and  Niger  on  the  west  coast,  and 
Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Central  Africa,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Nyasaland 
on  the  simth-east  -have  not  yet  been  organised  into  any  province. 


IV.  AUSTRALIA  (14  Dioceses). 

1836.  fSYDNBYf  {formerly  ** Australia'*). — Bisfwps:  W.  G.  Broughton,  1836; 
P.  Barker,  1864;  A.  B.  Barry,  1884;  W.  Saumarez  Smith,  1890. 

1842.  fXASMANiAft  (formed  out  of  «* Australia ").—J?w%m;  F.  R.  Nixon, 
1842;  C.  H.  Bromby,  1864;  D.  F.  Sandford,  1883;  H.  H.  Montgomery,  1889. 

1847.  fNEWCASTLBft  (formed  out  of  "  Australia").— ^wA/?;;j?.'  W.  Tjrrrell, 
1847;  J.  B.  Pearson,  1880;  G.  H.  Stanton,§  cons,  1878,  tr.  1891. 

1847.  fMBLBOUBNEf  (formed  out  of  "Australia"). — Bishops:  C.  Perry,  1847; 
J.  Moorhouse,  1876 ;  F.  F.  Goe,  1886. 

1847.  f  ADELAiDBf  (formed  out  of  •*  Australia **).—^M^;r :  A.  Short,  1847  ; 
G.  W.  Kennion,  1882. 

1857.  PEBTHft  (formed  out  of  "  Adelaide"). --BwA<^* ;  M.  B.  Hale,§  1857; 
H.  H.  Parry§  {cons.  1868.  tr.  1876). 

1859.  BRiSBANEft  (formed  out  of  "Newcastle").— Jf*a^^^;  E.  W.  Tufnell, 
1869;  M.  B.  Hale,  1875;  W.  T.  T.  Webber,  1885  (Assistant  Bishop,  N.  Dawes, 
1889-92). 

1868.  f  GoULBURNft  (formed  out  of  "  Sydney  ").^Bishops:  M.  Thomas,  1863  ; 
W.  Chalmers,!  1892. 
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1867.  i[6RAFT0N  AND  ARMiDALEf  (formed  out  of  **  Newcastle  *'y—BisJkepg: 
W.  C.  Sawyer,  1867 ;  J.  F.  Turner,  1869. 

1869.  ^BATHUESTf  (formed  out  of  "  Sydney"*).— Bithvpg.  8.  E.  ^larsden,  1869; 
F.  W.  Goodwyn,  1886. 

1875.  1  BALLARATf  (formed  out  of  •*  Melbourne")— J?M^yi :  S.  Thornton,  1875. 

1878.  North  QaBENSLANDf*  (formed  out  of  **  Sydney  ").—^mA<i//«  .•  G.  H. 
Stanton,  1878;  C.  G.  Barlow,  1891. 

1884.  ^RiVBRiNA-f  (formed  out  of  "Goulburn.".kc.)—^w/«^;  S.  Linton,  18m4. 

1892.  f  RocKHAMPTONft  (formed  out  of  •*  Brisbane  **).— Bishop  :  N.  Dawes, 
eons,  1889,  tr.  1892. 

As  yet  there  is  but  one  organised  Ecclesiaatical  Province  in  Australia,  that  «>f 
"New  South  Wales,"  which  comprises  the  Metropolitical  Diocese  of  Sydney,  witb 
Newcastle,  Goulburn,  Bathubst,  Grafton  and  Arhidale,  and  Rivbrika: 
but  the  14  Dioceses  are  united  in  the  *'  General  Synod  of  Australia  and  Tasmania." 
The  Bishop  of  Sydney  is  both  "  Primate  of  Australia "  and  **  Metropolitan  of 
New  South  Wales.** 


V.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC  (8  Dioceses). 

1.841.  f  AucKLANDtJ  (formerly  '*  New  ZetUand"'),— Bishops :    G.  A.  Selwrn, 
1841 ;  W.  G.  Cowie  ("Auckland,"  1869). 

1856.  f  CHRiSTCHURCHtt  (formed  out  of  "  New  Zealand").— //wA<»/;*  .•  H.  J.  C. 
Harper,  1856;  Churchill  Julius,  1890. 

1868.  fWELLiNOTONft  (formed  out  of  "New  Zealand  ").—-jB«;i<>p*:  C.  J. 
Abraham,§  1858;  O.  Hadfield,  1870. 

1858.  fNBLSONtt  (formed  out  of  "New  Zealand ").—i?w%>*;  E.  Hobboiu*, 
1858;  A.  B.  Suter,  1866;  C.  O.  Mules,  1892. 

1858.  l[WAiAPUt  (formed  out  of  "  New  Zealand ").—j5mA<)/;^  .•  W.  Williams 
1858;  E.  C.  Stuart,  1877. 

1861.  HONOLULU.t*t— -ewA<i/;«  .•  T.  N.  Staley,  1861;  A.  Willis,  1872.  • 

1861.  IfMBLANESiAt  (formed  out  of  •'New  Zealand *').—^i>A^^ .-  J.  C 
Patteson,  1861 ;  J.  R.  Selwyn.  1877 ;  (vacant  1892). 

1866.  fDuNEDiNf  (forme<l  out  of  "Christchurch").— j9m*/7;x.-  H.  L.  Jencer, 
1866  ;  8.  T.  Nevill,  1871. 

With  the  exception  of  Honolulu,  which  is  an  independent  See,  the  abo\'« 
Dioceses  are  united  in  the  Ecclesiastical  "Province  of  New  Zealand."  Tbe 
Primates  have  been  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn  (of  New  Zealand,  or  Auckland),  1841-69; 
Bishop  Harper  (Christchurch),  1869-89;  and  Bishop  Hadfield  (Wellington), 
1890-92. 

VI.  ASIA  AND  THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT  (17  Dioceses).'' 

1814.  CkucVTTA^. —Bishops:  T.  F.  Middleton,  1814  ;  R.  Heber,  1823;  J.  T. 
James,  1827;  J.  M.  Turner,  1829;  D.  Wilson,  1832;  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  1858;  R. 
Milman,  1 867 ;  E.  R.  Johnson,  1876. 

1835.  MADRASf  (formed  out  of  "  Calcutta  ").—^mA<{/v«  :  D.  Corrie.  1835; 
G.  T.  Spencer,  1837:  T.  Dealtry,  1849;  F.  Gell,  1861.  Assistant  -  Bishtps  ict 
Tinnevelly :  E.  Sargent,  1877-90 ;  R.  Caldwell,§  1877-91. 

1887.  BoMBAYf  (formed  out  of  "  Calcutta  "^—^wi^^y* :  T.  Carr,  1837;  I 
Harding,  1851 ;  H.  A.  Don^^las,  1869 ;  L.  G.  Mylne,  1876. 

1841.  JmiUBXLViM.— Bishops :  M.  S.  Alexander,  1841;  8.  Gobat,  1S46:  J. 
Barclay,  1879:  G.  P.  Blytli.  1887. 

» In  addition  there  are  the  Dioceaes  of  "  Shauf^hai  and  the  Valley  of  tlie  Yaafis^ 
River  "  (China),  1844,  and  Yedo  (Japan),  1874,  founded  by  the  American  Cboroh. 
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1845.  COLOMBO.ft  (formed  out  of  "  Calcutta,*'). — Bishups :  J.  Chapman,  1845  ; 
P.  C.  Claughton,  1862 ;  H.  W.  Jermyn,  1>^71  ;  R.  S.  Gopleston,  1875. 

1849.  ^ViCTORiA.ft  (Houg  Kung).— Bishops:  G.  Smith,  1840  ;  C.  R.  Alford, 
1867;  J.  S.  Burden,  1874. 

1865.  Singapore,  Labuan  and  Sarawakj^J  {formerly  **  Lalman  and 
Stirawak  '').—BisIiops :  F.  T.  McDougall,§  1856  ;  W.  Chambers,§  1869  ;  G.  F.  Hose, 
1881. 

1872.  Mid-China  (previously  to  1880  known  as  '*  North  China,"  and  wrongly 
as  •'  Ningpo  "—formed  out  of  ''YictorisL'').— Bishops:  W.  A.  Russell,  1872 ;  G.  E. 
Moule,  1880. 

1877.  LAHOREtt  (formed  out  of  •*  Calcutta,").— ^m%^«  :  T.  V.  French,  1877; 
H.  J.  Matthew,  1888. 

1877.  RANGOONtt  (formed  out  of  **  Calcutta.").— 5w/w>/;*:  J.  H.  Titcomb, 
1877;  J.  M.  Strachan,§  1882. 

1879.  Travancore  and  Cochin  (formed  out  of  **  Madras  ").—J9w%;* :  J. 
M.  Speechly,  1879  ;  E.  N.  Hodges,  1890. 

1880.  North  CniNAf^  (part  of  the  original  Diocese  of  North  China,  which 
is  now  designated  •*  Mid-China,**  see  above). — Bishop:  C.  P.  8cott,§  1880. 

1883.  JAPANf*  (formed  out  of  *'YictonA").— Bishops:  A.  W.  Poole,  1883; 
E.  Bickersteth,§  1886. 

1889.  C0RBAt'*---Bw/*<^  :  C.  J.  Corfe,  1889. 

1890.  Chota  NA(;PURtt(fornied  out  of  **  Calcutta").— i?«A^y:  J.  C.  Whitley,§ 
1890. 

1893.  LuCKNOWft  (formed  out  of  "  Calcutta  ").—J9w/u)p  :  A.  Clifford,  1893. 

1898.  TiNNEVBLLYt*t  (proposed  to  be  formed  out  of  **  Madras,"  which  set- 
on  p.  766). — (No  Diocesan  Bishop  yet  appointed.) 

The  Ecclesiastical  "  Province  of  India  and  Ceylon "  consists  of  the  Metro- 
political  See  of  Calcutta,  with  Madras,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Lahore, 
Rangoon,  Travancobe  and  Cochin,  Chota  Naopur,  Lucknow  (and  Tin- 
NBVELLY).  The  remaining  Dioceses — Jerusalem,  Victoria,  Mid-China,  North  China, 
Singapore,  Japan,  and  Corea,  have  not  yet  been  organised  into  any  province. 

VII.  EUROPE. 

1842.  GJBRAhTAn.fX— Bishops:  G.  Tomlinson,  1842;  W.  J.  Trower,  1863; 
C.  A.  Harris,  1868;  C.  W.  Sandford,  1874. 

Gibraltar  is  not  united  with  any  Ecclesiastical  Province. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

EDUCATION. 

I. 

This  branch  of  the  Society*s  work  embraces  Primary,  Secondary, and  Collegiate 
education,  carried  on  in  Day  and  Boarding  Schools  j  and  in  some  cases  combined 
with  Orphanages  and  Industrial  training.  The  institutions  for  the  training  of 
Missionaries  will  only  be  referred  to  here — an  account  of  each  being  given  in 
Part  II.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  references  to  Schoolmasters  on 
pages  844-6,  and  to  the  references  in  the  Index  under  •♦Education.** 

NORTH  AMEBICA.— The  Society's  work  of  education  began  in  1704  with 
the  opening  of  a  "  Catechising  School  "  for  the  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  By  this  means  many  were  raised  from  their  miserable  con- 
dition and  became  steadfast  Christians  [pp.  63-4].  Similar  Primary  Schools  were 
established  by  the  Missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  now  United  Stat<is,  both  for 
the  slaves  and  the  colonists,  some  of  which  continued  to  be  supported  by  the 
Society  during  its  connection  with  this  part  of  America.  For  want  of  school- 
masters the  Clergy  were  sometimes  unable  to  perform  one  part  of  their  pastoral 
office— catechising.  In  many  places  the  condition  of  the  white  children  was 
little  better  than  that  of  heathen,  and  few  as  were  the  Mission  Schools — limited 
means  obliging  the  Society  to  employ  limited  agency — they  formed  the  only 
centres  of  enlightenment  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poorer  children.  The 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  Militia,  in  the  County  of  Richmond,  Long  Island,  in  thanking  the 
Society  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  for  its  Mission  [pp.  58-J*],  wrote  in  1712: 
"  You  have  added  to  the  former  a  fresh  and  late  Instance  of  your  Bounty,  in 
allowing  a  support  to  a  Schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  our  Youth  :  the  de- 
plorable want  of  which  bath  been  a  great  aflaiction  to  us.**  Similarly  the  Vestry 
of  Hempsted,  on  the  same  island,  reported  to  the  Society  in  1713  that  •'  Without 
your  bounty  and  charity  our  po'>r  children  would  undoubtedly  want  all  education ; 
our  people  are  poor,  and  settled  distantly  from  one  another,  and  unable  to  board 
out  their  children"  [1]. 

In  British  North  America  the  Society  began  to  support  Primary  Schools  in 
Newfoundland,  1726  [p.  89];  Nova  Scotia,  1728  [p.  107];  Upper  Canada.  1784 
[p.  165];  New  Brunswick,  1786  [p.  130];  and  Lower  Canada,  1807  [p.  146]. 
Early  in  the  present  century  it  became  a  favourable  object  with  the  Society  to 
introduce  the  "Madras"  or  "National"  system  of  education  into  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  sending  out  in  1815-10  the  Rev. 
James  Milne,  qualified  by  attendance  at  Baldwyn*s  Gardens,  London,  and  Mr. 
West,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  trained  at  that  institution.  By  the 
latter  a  Central  School  was  opencyl  at  Halifax  in  December  1816,  which  was 
welcomed  by  all  classes.  A  liberal  subscription  was  raised  on  the  spot,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  and  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  for  the 
erection  of  a  building,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  extend  the  instruction 
given,  to  Grammar,  Geography,  French,  and  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics,  as  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  School.  This  extension  did  not  interfere  with  the  principal  object  of  the 
institution — the  gratuitous  education  of  the  lower  classes.  The  manifest 
superiority  of  the  system  of  education  as  exhibited  at  Halifax  under  Mr.  West 
(and  his  successor  in  1820,  Mr.  A.  S.  Gore  of  New  Brunswick)  created  such  a 
"sensation"  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  that  from 
many  quarters  the  several  local  school  masters  and  mistresses  were  sent  to 
Halifax  for  training.  Similar  central  training  institutions  were  formed  in  other 
parts,  so  that  by  1824  it  was  reconled  that  the  Society  had  been  «*  the  great  in- 
strument of  introducing  the  National  system  of  education  in  the  capitals  of  Canada, 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  extending  it  through  every  part  of  the 
North  American  Colonies."  Tliese  schools  proved  of  gn^eat  inHaence  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  people.  The  merits  of  the 
system  became  generally  admitted  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  alike — 
the  former,  after  acquiring  the  method,  removed  their  children  to  schools  set  up 
under  their  own  management  [2]. 

In  1827  the  Society  was  expending  on  National  education  in  North  America, 
exclusive  of  the  Central  Institutions,  £1,430  in  salaries  varying  from  £5  to  £20 
per  annum,  among  200  teachers  acting  under  the  superintendence  of  its  Mis- 
sionaries [2a].  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
schools  which  it  had  introduced  would  become  so  evident  tliat  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  system  might  he  left  to  the  voluntary  support  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  good  fruit  produced.  From  1833  therefore  the  Society's  grants 
for  primary  education  in  North  America  gradually  became  less,  and  ceased  in 
New  Brunswick  1836,  Upper  and  l/>wer  Canada  and  Newfoundland  1843, 
and  Nova  Scotia  1858,  the  schools  being  continued  from  local  sources  [3]. 

For  Colleges  tee  pp.  775-82. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  SOUTH  AMEBIC A.-^Simultaneously  with 
the  withdrawal  from  North  America  came  a  more  pressing  call  from  another 
quart<;r.  Primary  Schools  for  the  Negroes  had  been  started  by  the  Societv 
in  Barbados  1712  [p.  199]  and  the  Bahamas  1738  [p.  217],  and  in  1834  it 
initiated,  and  during  the  next  fifteen  years  it  brouj:ht  to  a  successful  issue, 
the  great  educational  movement  in  the  West  Indies  Sec.  by  which  the  freed  slaves 
were  assisted  to  a  rightful  use  of  things  temporal  and  to  a  fuller  knowlnli^eof 
things  et<»rnal.  In  a  report  by  Mr.  La  Trobe  to  Government  in  1839  is  shown 
how  much  goad  was  effected  even  in  such  a  short  period  as  four  years  : — 

'  "  Previous  to  emancipation  in  1834  the  education  of  the  negro  was  carried  forward  in 
all  these  colonies,  more  or  lefts,  under  every  disadvantage.     Tlie  Colonial  legislatare* 
were  openly  adverse  to  it ;  the  great  body  of  the  i)roprietor8  and  administrators  of  estate* 
not  the  less  so ;  for  one  of  their  own  class  to  attempt  it,  was  consiilered  folly,  or  wlut 
was  worse,  treason  to  the  common  interest  and  were  the  individual  a  nou-renident  or 
an  absentee,  his  designs  were  almost  certain  to  he  defeated.     In  the  majority  of  ctae* 
the  Clergy  or  the  Missionaries  who  were  prompted  to  undertake  the  education  of  tbe 
slave  were  looked  upon  witu  an  unfriendly  eye.     Not  unfrequontly  open  and  acknow- 
ledged op|>osition  was  added  to  covert  distrust  and  dislike.     However  high  the  chanurttf. 
and  however  unimi)eachable  the  purj)ose8  of  the  offending  parti»>s,  the  spirit  of  fear  and 
of  distrust  coald  not  he  quieted ;  and  it  is  notorious  th  it  it  actuated  the  conduct  of  many 
in  their  treatment  of  the  persons  and  projects  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  colonns, 
whether  civil  or  religious.     The  schools  to  which  the  negro  had  access  were,  for  the  mort 
part,  of  but  poor  pretcMisions.     The  means  necessary  to  give  them  system  and  force  wen 
neither  to  be  drawn  from  the  colonies  nor  from  the  mother  country ;  and,  glancinf;  *t 
the  state  of  colonial  education  in  general,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that,  in  the  majoritr 
of  instances,  the  restricted  principles  upon  which  the  luirochial  and  so-called  free  si-boob 
were  conducted,  and  the  hxxie  manner  m  which  they  were  carried  cm,  furnished  a  sevew 
comment  upon  the  degree  of  eHtiniation  in  which  srjund  education  was  regarded  in  the 
colonies,  and  one,  equally  severe,  upcm  the  character  of  public  bodies  iK^ssessing  the 
power  and  control  over  institutions  of  this  class.  .  .  .  Little  as  lias  been  done  at  this  date, 
compared  to  wh:it  must  be  effected  hefore  the  lapse  of  many  years  if  these  noble  coloniw 
are  not  to  become  a  reproach  to  the  mother  country,  the  change  is  so  snigularly  striking 
that  all  must  allow  it,  whether  they  rejoice  in  it  or  not. 

"  A  widely-spread,  if  not  a  general  impulses  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  negro  edn- 
c  ition  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  has  not  only  roused  and  stimulated  thow 
cliaritahlo  ajid  religious  bodies  in  the  mother  country,  whose  efforts,  stemming  the  cur- 
rent of  colonial  o^iiwsition  and  of  home  indifference,  had  previously  iyevu  directed  t*»  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  and  had  given  countenance  to  it ;  or  has  encouraged  thoM 
few  individuals  in  tlie  coloni(<s  tlieinselves,  who,  from  a  sense  of  moral  and  religion 
duty,  or  from  superior  worldly  foresight  and  sagacity,  had  already  shown  themselre* 
friendly  to  the  education  of  the  labouring  class ;  but  it  has  also  influenced  a  considerftbfe 
and  daily-increasing  body  of  those  very  men  who  ranked  but  recently  among  the  decriev* 
and  opposers  of  every  measure  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  moral  culture  of  ^ 
negro  race.  It  is  evident  that  the  negro  alone  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  the  chongVi  ^ 
in  many  instances  public  attention  in  the  colonies  is  seen  to  be  strongly  directed  to  thi 
re-organisation  of  existing  institutions  for  education,  and  to  the  foundation  of  otken 
suited  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  tlie  population  '*  [4]. 
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To  this  and  to  the  Summary  Statement  given  on  pages  194-6  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  so  far  as  the  schools  supported  by  the  Society's  Negro  Instruction 
Fund  of  £171,777  were  concerned,  the  self-supporting  stage  was  reached  in  all 
cases  by  1 850,  and  in  many  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  ordinary  Primary  Schools  for  the  negroes  on  the  Codrington  Trust 
Estate,  Barbados  [p.  200],  have  for  some  years  past  been  under  Oovernment 
control  [5]  ;  but  in  Guiana  and  in  Trinidad  the  Society  still  affords  educational 
facilities  for  the  Coolie  and  (in  the  former  country)  for  the  native  Indian  races  [6]. 

For  Colleges  see  pp.  782-3. 

AFBIOA. — The  negroes  in  Africa  received  from  the  Society  in  1765  a 
schoolmaster  as  well  as  Missionary  in  the  Rev.  Philip  Quaque,  a  native, 
educated  in  England,  who  continued  in  these  offices  at  the  Gold  Coast  over 
fifty  years.  [See  pp.  256-8.]  Good  service  was  rendeied  in  South  Africa  (1821-8) 
by  the  Rev.  W.  \V right,  the  first  Missionary  from  the  Society  to  the  Cape,  by 
the  reorganisation  and  extension  of  schools  at  Capetown  and  neighbourhood 
for  English,  Dutch,  Malays,  and  Natives  [pp.  269-70].  Mauritius  shared  in  the 
Negro  Instruction  Fund  from  1838  to  1850  [p.  370],  and  still  receives  school  aid 
from  the  Society  for  the  Creole  and  Indian  fX)pulation  [7].  Both  here  and  in 
Madagascar,  as  well  as  generally  in  South  Africa,  much  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Missionaries  for  the  education  of  the  native  and  coloured  races  at  little 
codt  to  the  Society's  funds. 

For  Colleges  see  pp.  783-7. 

AUSTBAIjASIA..— In  1795  the  Society  was  moved  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
generation of  the  convicts  of  Australia — men  who  by  the  faults  of  their  country 
almost  as  much  as  by  their  own  crimes  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  more 
pitiful  than  that  of  the  heathen.  Up  to  1829  two  schoolmasters  or  school- 
mistresses, selected  by  the  Chaplains  from  the  more  promising  of  the  ex-convicts, 
were  supported  in  New  South  Wales,  and  from  1797  to  1826  two  in  Norfolk 
I.-land.  Only  small  educational  results  could  be  expected  from  such  small 
efforts,  but  the  Society  could  do  no  more  [pp.  387-9].  Neither  in  Australia  nor  in 
New  Zealand  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  Society  to  expend  much  on  primary 
schools,  but  in  those  countries,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  Missionaries  have  taken 
their  part  in  promoting  education.  The  institutions  for  the  aborigines  established 
l>y  the  Society  in  1850-2  at  Poonindie  [pp.  419-21]  and  Albany  [p.  427]  have 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  use  of  proper  means  can  make  intelligent 
Christians  of  the  natives  of  Australia. 

For  Colleges  see  pp.  788-9. 

INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

'*  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  native  education,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Madras  to 
his  clergy  in  1839. 

"  So  long  as  I  may  be  permitted  a  place  among  you,  my  voice  shall  be  raised  in 
its  behalf.  Do  it  with  prudence,  tact,  and  every  necessary  consideratio  i  for  tlio 
unhappy  blindness  of  those  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  but  promote  nattivo  educa- 
tion ;  and  with  God's  grace  and  blessing  Christianity  will  inevitably  follow.  We  sh  ill 
not  live  to  see  the  glorious  result;  but  if  we  use  our  best  endeavou.-s  sobarly  and 
steadily  to  promote  this  noble  object,  future  generations  will  pronounce  us  blessed." 

The  promotion  of  Christian  erlucation  has  been  a  primary  object  with 
Missionaries  of  all  denominations  in  India.  So  successfully  has  the  work  been 
pursued  that,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Government  Schools,  the 
Mission  Schools  equal  tiiem  in  number  and  in  some  cases  outdo  them  in  efficiency, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  India  is  in  the  hands 
of  Christians.  The  greater  popularity  of  the  Mission  Schools  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government  is  purely  secular,  destroying 
belief  in  Hinduism  without  providing  a  religion  in  its  place.  The  Indian 
Education  Commission  reported  in  1883  that  **the  evidence  we  have  taken 
shows  that  in  some  Provinces  there  is  a  deeply  seated  and  widely  spread  desire 
that  culture  and  Religi  >n  should  not  be  divorced,  and  that  this  desire  is  shared 
by  some  representatives  of  native  thought  in  every  Province.    In  Government 
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institutions  this  desire  cannot  be  gratified.**  An  illustration  of  this  was  famished 
by  an  influential  meeting  held  in  Madras  in  1886  for  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions :  "  Is  the  present  system  of  education  complete  or  is  it  defective  ?  If  it  is 
defective,  what  are  the  defects,  and  how  may  they  be  remedied  ?  **  A  judge  of  the 
High  Court  and  fifteen  other  Hindu  graduates  were  present,  and  it  was  declared 
that  '*  the  doctrine  of  religious  n«  utrality  had  come  to  be  so  worked  as  to  exclude 
the  inculcation  of  even  broad  and  universal  principles  of  morality  and  justice  in 
all  schools  receiving  state  aid,"  and  that  it  was  "  necessary  to  make  provision  in 
the  curriculum  of  studies  in  aided  or  unaided  Hindu  schools  for  moral  and 
relic ious  instruction  **  [8]. 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  India  the  record  of  the  S.P.G.  is  an 
honourable  one.  The  Society's  first  work  in  that  country  was  the  erection  of 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta  ( 1 820_4)  [9].  In  1823  the  Society  took  over  Mission 
Schools  in  Bengal  and  in  1825  in  South  India  supported  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
[  10] ;  these  have  been  developed  and  extended  in  every  direction,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  institutions  of  it«  own  and  by  urging  a  similar  duty  on  the 
Government  the  Society  has  made  every  effort  to  promote  the  education  of  all 
classes  throughout  India. 

In  May  1863  it  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  English  Government  on  the 
imix)rtance  of  providing  enlarged  means  and  a  better  system  of  education  in 
India,  submitting 

"  that  the  object  for  which  a  yearly  sura  for  educational  purposc»  is  set  apart  by  the 
East  India  Goveriuneut,  is  to  promote  general  education  (to  l>e  ascertained  on  the 
Report  of  official  In8i»ector8)  among  all  classes  of  the  Inliabitant»  of  India,  and  tlmt 
conset^uently  every  flchool  in  which  hucIi  general  inBtniction  as  shall  rea<.'<h  the  standard 
prescribed  is  conveyed,  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  Government  Grant" 

The  want  of  female  education  and  the  claims  of  the  [worer  chisses  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  were  also  urged,  with  the  opinion  "that  any  regulation  or  u>a::e 
which  prevents  the  admission  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  schools  and  collcprs 
supported  by  the  Government  should  be  at  once  <liscontinu(3<r'  [11].  The  policy 
thus  advocated  was  so  fjir  adopted  that  the  education  of  the  whole  people  of  Inflia 
was  definitely  accepted  as  a  State  <luty  in  the  following  year,  and  Mission  .SchtXjN 
were  recognised  as  entitled  to  Government  aid  [12].  In  1850  the  Society  a^rain 
memorhilised  the  Home  Government  on  the  subject  of  e<lucation  and  Christianity 
in  India,  urging 

"  that  toleration  tlie  most  full  and  complete — of  all  religions,  and  of  all  religioua 
teachers,  should  be  maintained,  without  regard  to  creed  or  caste.  Tliat  the  profe.«*i:oa 
of  Christianity  by  natives  should  not  oi>eratc  as  an  objection  to  their  euiplo}Tnent  in 
the  public  service.  That  no  public  servant  shoald  hereafter  be  restrained  from  helping: 
forward  in  liis  private  capacity  tlie  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Christi*n 
Faitli,  either  by  pecuniary  contributions  or  personal  exertions.  That  a  liberal  secnUr 
education  should  be  provided  for  the  children  of  the  natives,  and  that  means  and 
opportunities  of  hearing  and  reading  the  Word  of  God  should  be  furnished  as  far  *« 
may  be  to  all  who  may  be  willing  to  avail  tliemselves  thereof.  That  the  system  adopt«<l 
by  the  Government  in  the  year  1854  of  making  grants-in-aid  to  all  schools,  withoot 
«liKtinction,  wliich  come  up  to  a  certain  prescribed  standard  of  merit  and  efiieiencT  offfW 
tlie  most  valuable  encouragement  to  Native  Education  and  should  be  steadfastly 
maintained  "  [13j. 

Althonjrh  "  the  declared  neutrality  of  the  State  forbids  its  connecting  the 
InstituTif)ns  directly  maintained  by  it  with  any  one  form  of  faith,**  the  Indian 
Government  seeks  to  snpplemeiit  rather  than  supplant  Mission  Schools.  In 
dealing  with  Tinnevellj*,  where  education  had  from  the  first  been  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  two  Church  Societies,  the  Government  in  1858  subsidised  the 
Mi^<sion  Schools  and  left  all  edncational  operations  there  in  the  hands  of  those 
Societies  [p.  543].  The  Mis.«iouary  Societies  have  made  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  Nazareth  Mission  some  years  ago  it  was  doubtful  whether 
there  were  any  boy  or  girl  of  oierht  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write. 

Taking  the  institutions  of  the  S.P.G.  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  thnntuj^hly 
comprehensive  in  their  character.  There  are  Village  Schools,  Middle-class  Scboolfli 
High  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  ;  also  Industrial  Schoola  and  Oiphanage*- 
The  Village  Schools  are  very  numerous.    They  are  varied  in  ohaiacter,  some  cob* 
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taining  only  Christian  boys,  some  Hindus  only,  and  others  both;  and  although 
generally  the  education  is  primary,  some  approach  the  standard  of  Middle-cluss 
iSchooIs  [14, 15].  These  latter  are  frequently  called  Anglo- Vernacular  Schools,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  education  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  High  School  [16].  The 
High  Schools  were  started  with  the  object  of  Christianising  the  higher  classes. 

Under  the  control  of  European  principals  and  stimulated  by  Government 
inspection,  they  have  attained  an  honourable  position — some  {e.g.  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  [pp.  793-4]  )  developing  into  colleges — and  are  respected  alike  by 
Government  and  by  the  native  population  as  valuable  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  from  such  schools  as  these  that  most  of  the  few 
Brahmin  converts  have  been  obtained  and  by  competent  judges  they  are 
regarded  as  effective  pioneers  in  the  work  of  evangelisation,  supplying  the  key 
which  will  admit  Christianity  to  the  highest-caste  Hindus,  who  are  "  almost 
entirely  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  pastoral  Missionary  and  his  agents"  [17]. 
The  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  in  Madras,  in  which  Presidency  education 
is  most  advanced,  reported  to  the  Society  in  1876  that 

"  the  importance  of  these  schools  as  a  Christianizing  agency  cannot  be  over-rated. 
The  elementary  truths  of  our  most  Holy  Faith  are  made  known  to  those  very  clasees 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  passively  resisted  the  Gospel.  Day  by  day,  for 
five  or  six  hoiirs,  Christian  teachers  are  brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
minds  saturated  with  superstition,  and  held  in  bondage  by  a  degrading  idolatry. 
Stating  facts  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  and  the  constant  display  of  the  Christian 
graces,  must  tend  to  enlighten  darkness,  to  disarm  prejudice,  to  awaken  aspirations 
after  a  higher  faith,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  Seed,  which  is 
the  "Word  of  God.  Where  is  the  Missionary  "  (they  asked)  "  who  daily  can  gather  around 
him  twenty  or  thirty  brahmins  or  vellalars,  and,  by  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  indelibly  engrave  upon  their  liearts  the  lineaments  of  our  Saviour's  character 
and  teaching  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  high  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the  masters  in 
our  schools.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  .  .  .  report  that  this  large  and  interesting  work  is 
carried  on  at  a  nominal  cost  only  to  the  Society"  [17a]. 

The  Boarding  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supply  native  Christian 
School  masters  and  mistresses,  readers,  catechists,  and  Clergy,  without  which 
there  would  be  slight  prospect  of  India  being  won  and  held  for  Christ.  That 
in  institutions  such  as  these  lies  **the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
India,"  is  a  matter  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  no 
less  than  the  present.  For  the  lack  of  them  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mis- 
sions, progress  was  much  retarded.  So  inadequate  was  the  supply  of  Christian 
teachers  that,  some  Mission  Schools  could  be  worked  only  with  the  assistance  of 
heathen  masters,  and  coostant  and  vigilant  supervision  was  needed  to  restrict  tlie 
latter  to  secular  subjects.  This  supervision  the  Missionaries  were  not  always 
able  to  give,  and  the  undesirable  arrangement  led  to  results  still  more  undesirable — 
the  imparting  of  Christian  instruction  by  non-Christian  teachers.  Another  ob- 
jectionable practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  mixed  schools,  was  that  of  making  no 
distinction  between  the  baptized  and  unbaptized  in  giving  religious  instruction — 
treating  the  heathen  in  fact  as  if  they  were  Christians  and  requiring  them  to 
profess  in  their  mouths  what  in  their  hearts  they  repudiated.  Foremost  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  and  denouncing  this  system  of  conducting  Mission  Schools  wore 
two  members  of  the  Society — General  Tremenheere  and  the  late  Bishop  Douglas 
of  Bombay  [18].  Long  ago  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  these  evils  so  far 
as  they  existed  in  the  Society's  schools.  Principles  and  rules  were  laid  down, 
which  after  frequent  consultation  with  the  Diocesan  Committees  and  Bishops  in 
liidia  were  finally  adopted  in  the  following  form  in  1880: — 

"Pbinciples  fob  the  Conduct  of  Mission  Schools  of  S.P.G. 

"  Teachers. 

"  I.  The  head-master,  or  the  master,  where  there  is  only  one,  should  always  be  a 
Christian. 

"  II.  Non-Christian  teachers  should  be  employed  as  seldom,  and  should  cease  to  be 
emfdoyed  as  soon,  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  on  any 
font  secular  subjects,  nor  by  means  of  class  books  in  which  there  is  any  definite  religious 
teaching  or  any  attacks  on  other  religions. 

"  Inatruction. 

**1IL  All  scholars  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  the 
privileges  of  the  baptized  should  ever  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind,  and  be  put  forward 
definitely  and  practically. 
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"  IV.  Religious  instruction  should  be  given  only  by  a  Christian  teacher. 

**  V.  Instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism  should  be  given  to  Christian  scholars  only. 

"  VI.  Wherever  practicable,  Boarding  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  Chriii- 
tlans  or  native  converts  only  should  be  established. 

"  VII.  The  Holy  Scriptures  should  not  ordinarily  be  read  as  class  books  by  uou- 
CliriHtian  scholars. 

"  VIII.  Non-Christian  teachers  and  scholars  should  not  be  present  at  the  prayers  of 
Christian  scholars,  save  on  their  own  express  desire  and  with  consent  of  the  Missionary, 
and,  when  present,  may  be  grouped  apart,  or  treated  as  hearers  only,  as  the  Missionary 
may  see  fit. 

"  IX.  The  religious  instruction,  other  than  oral,  of  non-Christian  scholars  should  be 
given  in  such  selected  extracts  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  such  special  catechisms,  and 
hymns,  and  books  of  instruction,  as  the  Missionary,  with  consent  of  the  Bishop,  may 
doom  most  suitable. 

"  X.  Instruction  in  all  Mission  Schools  should  have  for  its  main  object  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  or  advancement  of  the  scholars. 

'*  XI.  Non-Cliristian  scholars  should  not  be  prepared  for  competition  at  the  Divinity 
Examinations,  except  in  the  historical,  evidential,  and  moral  parts  of  Holv  Scrip- 
ture "  [19]. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  education  in  India  applies  with  equal  force 
to  Ceylon.  A  Diocesan  School  Society  started  there  in  1848  became  **tbe  most 
important  handmaid  in  the  Society's  operations  in  the  diocese,"  andthedesirt* 
for  education  was  so  general  in  1849  that  it  was  felt  that  with  goocl  teachers  and 
ample  means  the  Church  (to  quote  the  Bishop's  words)  **  might  make  almost  what 
we  please."  It  was  partly  to  meet  this  want  that  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
[p.  794]  was  started 

The  Industrial  sy.stem  of  education  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  by  an  S.P.G. 
Missionary  (the  Rev.  J  THunsTAN)in  1850  [pp.  669-70]  ;  and  sinc^  the  Society  in 
1H58  decided  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Boarding  Schools  in 
India  for  boys  and  girls  [20],  institutions  of  this  kind,  among  which  Orph.inages 
may  be  classed,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  valn:ible  handmaids  to  the  Missions. 

The  S.P.G.  Technical  School  at  Nazareth  was  the  first  established  (1878)  in  the 
Mofussil,  and  in  1888  it  was  reported  by  ihe  Government  Inspector  to  be  •*  by  far 
the  best  Industrial  School  in  the  division"  [21].     In    Snuth  India   the  S.P.G 
industrial  Schools   and  Orphanages  were  the  outcome  of  the  great  famine  of 
1877  [22]. 

For  Colleges  see  pp.  789-95. 

BOBNEO  and  THE  STBAITS,  CHINA  and  JAPAN.— Useful  school  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  Society's  Missions  in  these  parts,  but  Chri.«*tian  education 
has  not  yet  made  such  progress  as  in  India.  The  next  few  years  will,  it  is  antii-i- 
jatcd,  see  a  great  advance  in  J<apan,  and  alrea<ly  the  success  of  the  Missionaries 
in  training  native  Catechists  and  Clergy  has  been  most  encouraging. 

For  Colleges  see  p.  790. 

'WBSTEBN  ASIA.     ^Sec  pp.  728-9.] 

EUBOPE. — The  services  rendered  to  the  can.«e  of  education  in  Europe  by  th€ 
Society  have  consisted  (1)  in  the  support  of  a  School  at  Constantinople,  1800  80 
Ixce  p.  737] :  (2)  the  holding  of  a  Trust  Fund  for  the  College  of  Debiitien,  in 
Hungary,  1761-1892  [p.  785]  ;  (3)  the  training  of  Missionaries  at  St.  AugustineV 
College,  Canterbury  [p.  796],  Warminster  Mission  College  [p.  797],  and  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  [pp.  84 1-2] ;  (4)  the  education  of  Missionaries' 
children  [p.  844]. 

lie/erencea  (Chapter  XCV.  I.)— [IJ  A  MBS.,  V.  8,  p  276.  [2]  R.  1815.  pp.  49-3 ;  R.  W16. 
pp.  44-.5  ;  R.  1817,  pp.  61-8  ;  R.  1818,  pp.  58-4;  R.  1819,  pp.  41-2;  R.  1820,  pp.  41-8; 
U.  1821,  p.  72;  R.  1828,  pp.  41-2;  R.  1824,  pp.  41-2;  R.  1827,  pp.  81-2;  R  1«». 
pp.  38,  45.  (2a]  R.  1827,  p.  220.  [3]  R.  1829,  pp.  40-1 ;  R.  1882,  p.  8 ;  R.  1888,  pp.  41-8; 
R.  1886,  p.  28,  and  MS.  Accounts  for  the  period.  [4]  R.  1889,  pp.  88-41.  [6]  L  MSS.. 
V.  7,  pp.  159,  180.  [6]  MS.  Accounts  of  Expenditure,  1891-2 ;  R.  1891,  p.  ISA.  (7J 
MS.  Accounts  of  Expenditure,  1891-2.  [8]  M.F.  1886,  pp.  296-7.  TO,  lOJ  Pp.  474-«* 
478,  482,  602-8,  of  this  book,  fllj  R.  1868,  p.  85.  [12,  13]  Jo.,  V.  47.  pp.  867-7»; 
M.F.  1859,  p.  95.  [14,  16,  16]  M.F.  1870,  pp.  810-12;  R.  187S,  pp.  76-»;  K  l»>i 
pp.  48-4.  [17]R.  1873,  pp.  77-9;  R.lJ-81,p.  48.  [17  a  J  R.  1876,  p.  28  [IS]  M.F.  1«^. 
pp.  918-20;  M.P.  1877,  pp.  406-10.  flOJ  Jo.,  V.  89.  pp.  118,  272,  977,  981,  988.  Vif 
8«4.  r20J  R.  1868,  p.  80.  [21]  M.F.  1888,  p.  68.  [22]  M.F.  U89,  pp.  l»»-6 ;  M.F.1»^ 
pp.  870-9. 


II. 

MISSIONABY  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ASSISTED 
By  THE  SOCIETY. 
North  America,  pp.  776-82;  West  Indiea  and  South  America,  pp.  782-3;  Africa, 
pp.  783-7;  Au3trala«ia,  pp.  788-9;  India,  pp.  783-94;  Ceylon,  pp.  791-5;  Borneo, 
p.  79B ;  China,  p.  7»e  ;  Japan,  p.  IHG  ;  Europe,  pp.  796-7. 

KlKo'll    (sow   "  COLUMBU  ")   COLLEOE,    NeW     YoBK. 

Between  the  yearn  1718-53  a  movcmeut  WM  organiaed  in  New  York  lor  the  por- 
poae  of  foandin^  a.  College  in  that  city,  most  of  the  promoters  hcing  members  o[  the 
Church  ol  England.  For  the  carrying-out  ol  the  design  the  AaaenihlT  of  the  Province 
authorised  a  lottery  in  1746,  and  in  ITBt  appointed  Mr.  De  Lancy,  then  Lieatenant- 
Oovemar  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  repreaentatires  of  different  religious  ie- 
nominations,  TraHteos ;  vetiled  in  them  blie  moneya  ntiaed  by  the  lottery,  and  appro- 


pnated  to  the  Co  ege  fliOO  per  annum  fo  se  en  yeais  oat  ol  the  duty  of  Excise." 
W  th  t  e  asii  xtan  e  ol  the  Re  I>r  Johnson  the  Soc  ety  a  M  ss  onarv  at  Stratford, 
Con  nho  Iron  t  e  first  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject  and  thi  ugh  whom  the 
ad  e  of  Bh  op  Berkel  j  ol  Cloyne  had  also  b  ■en  obta  ned — the  Co  ege  «aa  or — 
iaed  and  opened  on  Juy  17  1764  Dr  Johnaon  be  ug  chosen  PreBt' 
October  31  of  that  year  a  01  a  ter  wa9  passed  ncorporat  ng  seventeen  pern 
'  ■         ■     ■  ...  ....        ncludng  s 


la  oivan- 


i.  by  tl 


'and  title  < 


College  of  the 


College 
p.  Mt.] 


Prorince  of  New  York,  ii 

The  Charter  enacted  that  "the  Preeidentof  the  Collegeah 
and  in  the  couunnuion  with  the  Cliarch  of  England  as  iiy  law  eAtabliahtd,  and  Lhat 
pablick  Morning  and  Evening  Service  elioll  constantlf  he  perfontted  in  the  said  College 
for  ever  hy  the  President,  Fellows,  Profeseora,  ana  Tutors  of  the  said  College,  or  one  of 
them,  according  to  the  Liturgy  n[  the  Charch  of  England  as  by  law  eatablished ;  or  snch 
a  collection  of  Prayers  out  o(  the  said  Liturgy,  a-ith  a  collect  peculiar  for  the  said 
College,  as  shall  be  approved  ol  by  the  Ciovemors  of  the  College."  [H.  17f>H,  pp.  GIMIO.] 

This  preference  lor  tlie  Church  of  England  caused  bitter  opposition  on  the  part 
.  of  some  of  the  Dissentere :  they  succeeded  in  delaying  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  lottery  for  the  building  of  the  College,  amounting  to  about  ilS.lWO  cy.,  and  in  the 
end,  lor  Uie  sake  ol  peace,  the  Board  of  Uovemors  agreed  witbtlie  Assembly  that  it  should 
be  equally  divided  between  tlie  College  and  some  public  purpose.  Encour.iged  by  the 
Society,  the  Govemont  of  the  Colleuo  apTwIed  through  it  in  175H  for  the  asai-Unce  of  tlie 
mother  country,  without  which  thedeaign  could  not  he  completed,  and  the  Society  strongly 
recommended   the  caae  to   the   generouM   contrihutiona  of   its  members  and  friends ; 

•  This  engraving  is  reproduced  from  Binhop  Perry's  Hiato^  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  by  the  kind  permiuionof  the  proprietor  and  pablisher,  B.  L.  Osgiii>d,  Esq., 
of  Hopedale,  Maes.,  U.S. 
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(arlliennorp,  with  Uio  view  of  promoting  tho  tmintng  of  "Eood  knd  Bble  MiHu'onuW. 
Catu>')i»tii  luul  SuhooloiaHtoTs"— coloiil'il-lnm  anil  Indinn— tor  iU  MtsNnii>>.  iLc 
SiiL'icty  votisil  £iW  Cownrdn  the  bnildiiii;  ami  Hnpixirt  o(  Um  ColleRe.  and  ajipropruited  M 
it  «  viiliialilc  library  o(  l^KI  vnlouipii,  tH-qnmtluid  In  tbu  Itov.  Hr,  Bri^ilowf  fp.  79n;  It 
■Iw)  lit'l|ieil  tu  Heuun.'  ■  iinblic  ciillfction  lor  the  C'lilb'se  in  ISnijlHod.  whirli  witb  iirivit; 
ain<Falii  n'HliM'd  nMily  QIJiMI  HtnlinK  hi  ITtS-S ;  in  B<]ditiiHi  <«  wliivh  £tOO  wu  pvcn 
by  t<U'  Kjiitf.  Pi'iHling  tbp  oumiMtiim  ut  tlic  CiJIeKi!  hnildhiK.  the  conm-Htiinc  uf  irhiih 
WiiH  iiiil  (111  Auf^t  'J3,  ITMi,  on  n  Mt«  Kiven  by  tlui  Vextry  nt  Trinit]'  CliDTch,  Xtw  Yi<rk. 
tlui  viirk  (if  tnitiiin  wa«  nuried  im  in  tbu  Vititry-room  ik  IViiiity  (.'liurcb.  At  tik'  r-a- 
rliiHoti  (if  tlifl  liiTnlntiinuuy  War  tlie  mriillHt  nuun  of  thn  innlitutiiiu  was  (Mar  ^^7'•^: 
■  alt -red  from  "Kiiifi'x"  til  ■'Coliiinhin"Co1H'p;  and  in  IfST  a  remoTal  Is  new  boitdiog' 
(butwdcn  4lltU  and  liOtli  titm-tf)  bciminc  necesHiTT. 

iHaimf/rom  EHil'.ummlt^P'iS.nxi.     KunilxrTot  »du>1>n>)>ipB,  TT. 

Enr.uimofa  i(»T«'(irnf  A'(«(/«n(.— jlM  toJJTpiTwenk  (no  domuluriea  or  Mimmonti, 

Suhjtrli,  uf  Sluily.—Gtvf'k,  Iiatin,  Uinldii  IriiD)niag(rii,  Matlitinntica,  Aatronr<niv. 
rb)Ki<3.  CiiKiniatr]',  OeiduBr,  FIii1(i8ii|iliT,  Ethira,  IVvbotoKj.  History,  Political  Scknce. 
IntcniaticMinl  Law,  Political  lj:r>inmii)r.  S«Hal  Stiencei  M«li<.-inii,  &v. 

Pnnral  A'umbrr  of  XrHi^eitf*.— Btitidfiil.  I.lilH. 

TotnlSi-i«t'rrofSluJi-«ta]i<luaitetll\l!>t-lHin\.—AijoiHinAa0.moMjJimenrt«i. 

XhwIh  riif  filuilentti  Onlmmiil. — TTnkiiowii,  tluTO  Ix-ing  no  Tlienlueifiil  iIeiiarttiH<nt. 

J'rruilinU—Tti-v.  S.  JohiiMin.  1>.D.,  ITni-lTOS;  Rov.  Kyleii  t'lmper.  JTtW-Ia; 
B.  Jloiirp,  A-M,  ITTB-O;  W.  H.  JohnuHi,  LL.]>.,  ]7S7-1hHU  ;  C.  H.  Wharton,  S.T-P.. 
IHUl;  11.  MiioTv.  K.T.D..  lWll-11;  W.  tlnrriH.  fl.TJ>.,  Irtll-W;  W.  A.  Dun.  |.L.n.. 
ItiaU-ta ;  N.  F.  UiHin%]  J..I).,  lM»3-8 ;  C.  King,  LL.D.,  I»i9-M ;  F.  A-  P.  Bunuud,  D.C.L, 
IWl-V;  S.  I<»<c,  LIi.D.,  IMM-S. 

I.MVKHKITV  OF   EtNd'll   CoLLEOE.  WlXItBdR,   NoVA   tlCOTIH. 

Tlic  oriKiniil  iniititutioii  WBi'  tunudcd  nH  a  ('oll*Kr  l>v  an  Art  of  tho  Provincial  Lr^i- 
Lituti'  ill  ITi-li.    Uy  Ili-yiil  CLurli-r  .it  l«i«  it  Ijecaiiw  thV  lirst  ITiiiTcoitj  ,if  Britisli  i.tiR Ji 


"■■' 
"■i 

F   ..ffc^fl 

1 M  ^fSriifl  *-  ~  'sin 

Htafaliehed  id  Canada.    It  wiu  endowed  with  ■(n'ant  of  £tOOpoT  annum  (ram  tlwCalniij 
Dp  to  inaa,  and  £1,000  per  ntitiiun  fmrn  Patliament  tnt  the  period  tsn9-3G, 

A  ProTincial  Act  iiKMirporating  thp  OoT^mon  or  King's  CoUi^  and  annnUine  ttw 
Act  of  nm  rcivived  the  Royal  Hanction  in  inst  It  providex  that  tho  Bnval  CharM 
bIulU  uot  be  afiivtud  by  it  further  than  is  ucrcsHaTy  to  give  eSeol  to  iW  e 
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In  1885  the  Governors  were  called  nx)on  to  snrrender  their  Charter,  although  it  was 
not  eyen  pretended  that  it  had  been  abused  or  that  the  duties  it  enjoined  had  in  any 
respect  been  neglected.  The  danger  was  averted,  but  in  1849  an  Act  passed  the  Colonial 
Legislature  by  which  religious  instruction  was  excluded  from  the  University,  aU  rehgious 
observances  virtually  abolished,  and  tlie  faculty  of  Theology  suppressed.  By  tliis 
arbitrary  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1850,  tJie  members  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  in  the  Colony  considered  themselves  to  be  excluded  from  their  sliare 
in  the  benefit  of  an  endowment  equivalent  in  current  value  to  £270,000  ;  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  institution  was  shown  by  contributing  in  a  few  months  £25,000  in 
money  or  land  towards  its  re-endowment.  Supplemented  by  aid  from  England,  includ- 
ing the  grant  of  a  valuable  site  by  the  Society,  the  College  was  re-established  and 
enabled  to  continue  a  work  without  which  the  Church  in  the  colony  must  have  been 
paralvsed.  The  value  of  that  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  at  the  visitation 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1837,  out  of  the  80  Clergy  assembled  26  were 
educated  at  the  College.  By  the  withdrawal  of  Parhamentary  aid  tlie  institution  must 
have  failed  entirely  but  for  the  Society,  which  from  1809-06  contributed  over  £28,000  in 
the  form  of  endowment  of  Divinity  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  and  annual  grants. 
The  College  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations,  and  imposes  no  religious  test 
either  on  entrance  or  on  graduation  in  any  facility,  with  the  exception  of  Divinity.  In 
1883  it  became  the  reci^nised  Theological  Institution  for  the  Diocese  of  Fredericton  also. 

EndoiomenU  of  the  College. — Capital,  $160,000. 

Expenaet  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — From  $150  upwards. 

Subjects  of  Study. — ^Divinity,  the  Classics,  Enghsh  Literature,  Mathematics,  French, 
German,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  Science.  Degrees  are  conferred 
in  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Engineering. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  18 ;  non-resident,  6. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (1789-1892).— (Unknown). 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordained  (1789-1892).— Over  200. 

Patron. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  approval  "  all  Statutes,  Rules,  and 
Ordinances  "  of  the  Governors  are  subject. 

Board  of  Governors. — The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  {ex  ojfficio)^  the  Bishop  of  Frederic- 
ton  {Visitor  and  President) ;  twelve  members  elected  oy  the  Incorporated  Alumni, 
and  four  appointed  by  the  Diocesan  Synods  of  Nova  Scotia  (2)  and  Fredericton  (2). 

Principals  (1789-1892).— Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  1789-1808  ;  Rev.  T.  Cox,  D.D.,  1804-5 ; 
Ber.  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  1807-86 ;  Rev.  G.  McCawley,  D.D.,  1886-75 ;  Rev.  J.  Dart,  D J).^ 
1875-^5;  Rev.  Canon  Brock,  1885-9;  Rev.  C.  Willetts,  M.A.,  D.C.L,,  1889-92. 

There  is  a  Collegiate  School  in  direct  connection  with  King's  College. 

[See  also  pp.  119, 122,  841.] 

King's  College,  Fbedericton. 

King's  College  (the  snccessor  of  "  the  College  of  New  Bronswick,"  founded  by  Pro- 

,''     Tilicial  Chu'ter  in  1800)  was  established  by  Royal  Charter  in  1828  as  an  institution  of 

gBnenJ  learning  under  the  management  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Council, 

':       members  of  the  Church  of  England.    Its  foundation  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  Sir 

Howard  Douglas,  Lient.-Govemor  of  New  Brunswick,  who  secured  for  it  an  endowment 

of  6,000  acres  of  land  and  about  £2,000    a   year  from    the    Crown    and    Provincial 

'       Ijegislatore,  and  Divinity  Exhibitions  from  the  Society.  Although  the  College  was  open  to 

r        aU  denominations,  complaints  soon  arose  from  the  Presbyterians  that  the  Charter  was  too 

'''•:       ^elusive,  and  they  sought  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  management.   The  sending-out  of  two 

'I  ■     Presbyterian  Professors  from  Scotland  by  an  ex-Governor  of  the  Province  (Sir  A.  Camp- 

^'      bell)  in  1887  subdued  the  jealousy  of    the  Presbyterians  until  one  of  the  Professors 

\     joined  the  Church  of  England.    In  1846  all  religious  tests  were  abolished,  excepting  in 

r  *      HbB  case  of  the  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  College  was  changed 

.^     .in  many  respects ;  and  in  1869  the  College  became  merged  in  "  the  University  of  New 

.  ,  '  Bmnswick,"  then  established. 

Income  from  Endowments. — $2,000.    From  Government,  $8,844. 

Ms^enses  of  a  Student  per  annum. — $22  (tuition  fees),  and  a  few  subscriptions. 

Since  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia  [pp.  776-7]  became  in  1888  the  recognised  Theological 
Institution  for  Fredericton  also,  the  Divinity  Students  of  that  Diocese  have  been 
educated  there. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Non-resident,  56. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated.— 1828-41, 107 ;  1847-92,  about  650. 
Tot€U  Number  of  Students  Ordained. — (Unknown.) 

Principals  (dates  not  supplied). — Rev.  E.  Jacob,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Hea,  D.C.L. ; 
W.  B.  Jack,  D.C.L. ;  T.  Harrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
[See  also  pp.  181,  841.] 
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E,  Toronto. 

In  1H43  tho  Univprsily  n[  Kintt'"  Collvge  kbh  foaiided  in  Toronto  b^  Roral  Chirtvr 
u  a  (.:hurc)i  ol  Kn^Biun)  College,  uritli  u  lavulty  uf  DiTinity.  Its  viistence  >i  ».  Charcb 
Inntilation  irni'  tenuiniitrd  by  an  Act  of  Ui«  Piovincial  Legixlstaro  wliich  cuni-  intn 
oiivntion  on  Jounuiy  1,  IH.IO,  HRpulurisin^  llie  Univenity  and  excloiting  all  rpBigioiu 
tvikuliiii);.  Mttitily  by  the  i'[r<irtB  ii(  Hinliop  Stnu'liftn  of  Toronto  thii  lowi  vat  reiiUcnl  br 
the  uBtBUisliment  of  tlus  Unimniity  ol  IVinity  Collede,  wliicli  wiu  incorporated  in  l%%i 
and  opt-upd  in  JnnuiiTy  lHA:i.  TowjLrdK  its  endowment  then?  WM  nixed  iLt  tb«  time  um 
£iS,(HH)  in  Cuuda  and  XIU.OOO  in  England— the  Hocifty  giTing  £ll,UO0  bcAidCB  7}  acm 
ut  land  in  Tiironlo  and  liclp  HUbsHjOviitly.    [Sre  alio  p.  lliO.J 

By  li(j<]Dvnlii  and  njipeuJii  tlui  eudomncnt  lias  iiince  been  Krentlv  increaMd.  Fn<n] 
IHm  thure  liad  pxintcd  ut  ('iibonrg  a  T)»H)lo)fical  College  aidtd  by  an'aiiniul  grant  fraia 
tbv  Sociuty;  this  wa»  in  1X33  mr-revA  in  Trinity  CollcgR. 

Tlie  CorporatJoii  of  Trinity  CcJleeu  is  «>mp<iB*d  of  the  Biahops  of  the  * 
into  vbicb  Iho  nriginal  DiocvHe  of  Toronto  liaa  bern  T 
Kiagarii,  Algoina),  three  Tmiitueii,  and  tlie  CiiUeae  Con 


Thfi  Colli-gp  Libmrr  coutnin*  alioni  .1,000  voIumoiL 

JiHitnu-mriiif  0/  the  fTo//<^f.— CapitAl,  ^^0,000.     Land   and  Boildinga,  fUPJDK. 
Nuinlior  of  Hibolaiiihiia,  IB. 

Ji^urnfi  i,f  a  UrnilfHt  Sfti'tml  prr  annHm.~£ia  to  £50. 

Siihj-vtt  of  Sfiirfff.— DivinitT,  the  ClaaBicB,  MatheniatiGa,  Uental  and  Hoial  Pha»- 
BOphy,  Ilihtory  and  £"""-'■    '-■■"'■'■■■■~'   i)t      ■■•■■■■"  ■ 
Oriental   Longuaj^eB. 

Britml  Xuiaba-  of  Etuilfiift.—Srvhiifat,  SIT :  non-resident,  1ST. 

Tmal  Xuinbiv  i>f  Uluileiiit  JiilueaiM  l,iaSi-03}.— Oyer  SOO. 

Ti.ial  XiiiHlH-r  u/  .SlHiteiita  Or.liiii^r,!  IChiirrU  of  Englanil\  (1M9-0S).— Abont  IH. 

l-riiiripah-KmK'i^  ColUiie  :  Iter.  J.  McC'nul,  LL.D.,  1818-SO.    Trinity  CoU«c:  B«. 


I'siv 


la-Sl  i  Itev.  C.  W,  E.  Body,  M.A,,  D.C.L,  1881-Da. 

top's   COLI.EOB,   Lr.NTTOXnLLE,   PbOHNCK   or   QCEBItC.  CjUUIUb 

ity  students  for  Lovei  Canada  date* horn  1814;balir 


'       Til..  H.icicty's  grant  for  Di 
(fl  1H45  tliere  wan  no  institution  in  tlin  Province  irhere  the  foture  CleigT 
tminod.    LvnuoiviUu  rsceired  ila  Cltarter  as  a  College  in  IMS,  and  aa  an  Uni' 


rntlepe  i 
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1SS3,  the  baildrng  being  occn pied  nbnat  1IM6.    Tlie  fnondati 

chiefly  lo  Die  BuertionB  nf  BiBhop  G.  J.  Muontoin  of  Quebec,  wlio  witli  his  liunily  gara 
land  for  endowment.  The  other  chief  eontributimiB  urere  Irom  Mr.  T.  C.  HmthM.  of 
Great  Stanton,  Emm,  ■  fritmd  of  the  Bishop  (£0,0001 ;  the  Bev.  L.  l>aolittle.  tiJ-.G.  His- 
sLonary  at  LennoiTille  *e.  {»  beqoeat  of  his  property) ;  tlie  8.P.C.K,  (£1,000) ;  and  the 
S.P.G.  The  help  ot  tho  Utter  has  been  the  malnsUy  of  the  College,  and  inclu<1ee  /»,00a 
for  bnitding  and  endowment,  besides  an  annual  gmnt  trom  the  commencement  of  the 

imber  ot  Scbolanbips,  16,  of 


»,  Enplieb  Literatnre,  Hebrew, 
French,  Germin,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Unuc,  ix^c,  Political  Economy.  The  College 
offers  K  souud  general  as  well  as  tiieological  training,  being  emiKiwered  to  conftt 
degrees  in  Divinity,  Arts,  Iaw,  Uedicine,  wid  Mdsic.  Qnulnates  in  ArtH  of  IliU 
Uuiversity,  or  of  other  Universities  mogniaed  by  it,  and  snch  odier  pereona  a<  ^hII 
have  been  accepted  as  candidates  for  Holy  Onjers  by  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  and 
Monlieal,  may  become  studeiitH  in  Divmity.  and  after  two  yeani'  reskletiee  may 
proceed  by  examination  to  the  title  of  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology. 

Preuat  Number  of  StuJ^nft— Resident,  30 ;  nou-iewdant,  S. 

Total  Kumbrrof  Stmlenit  Hdueated  (lH4S-aj).— Over  MO. 

Total  SumbeT  of  Stiidentt  Ordained  (Churrh  of  Engla-ul)  (1W8-W).— Over  160. 

FnaUUnt  and  Kittto'— The  Bisliop  nl  Quebec. 

VicePrttideHl  attd  Vititirr.—Tiw  Bishop  of  Montreal. 

Prijieipufi— Rev.  J.  NiciOls,  D.D,  181*-77 ;  He..  J.  A.  Lobley,  1B7T-8B ;  Rev.  T. 
Adams,  U.A.,  1885-92. 

There  is  a  Scliool  or  Junior  Department,  in  which  boys  are  educald  with  a  view 
either  lo  tlie  College  coarse  or  to  any  calling  in  altBT-life. 

IBoifOpp.  IH,  Ml.) 
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it^cm  in  which  he  ia  hpid  in  the  country.     Tlw  CollE«e  (>diu»t«  atndentii  in  A<ts  and 

lieolojjy,  and  UH(ii:ia.t«l  with  it  ainCollettULteSDhoolB  for bofHuid  girls.    It  thiu  tnmuhvi 

full  pducstiuD  ta  mrDiberg  of  Uih  Cljarcii  of  EugUnd  uid  athers  ftviiliag  tlit>miwlv«  ol 

uifre  luu  been  moAf  — -:'—■-- 

h  of  Kupertjdand  u 

...  n  it.     The  Society  aaaisted  in  tha  endowiaent  of  the 

Cotlegu  and  provides  ^opplumeutary  exhibitions  by  anntial  grant. 

H-uhu-mcnlii  of  llm  College.— Capital,  $11E,000,  besides  considerabla  landed  ptoptrt]. 
Number  of  Scholaraliips,  ^nut  90. 

Expemet  of  a  liaiiirnt  Uluilent  per  annum.— $330. 

SHbjecU  of  Study.— lu  Arts:  Greek,  Latin,  Moral  and  Mental  Philowiphy,  Hathe- 
tnatics,  tlie  Nutaral  Sciences.  Modem  Languatfes,  and  Historj.  Id  Tlieology:  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Lutin,  Liturgiologj,  Ecctesiaatical  Histury,  Eiegetical,  Systematic  and  Putorsl 
Tlieology. 

t^eient  Kumber  of  Student* .-HeBideni,  91;  non-resident,  ». 
Total  Numbrr  of  8ta,lenl»  EilueiiUd  [1H77-Iiwa).— About  ISO." 
Tiital  Kumber  of  StutXeuU  Ordaiiutd  {Church  of  UnjiaarfJ  (ie«6~-lS9S).— Aboat  SO, 
indudiug  14  of  Indian  or  mixed  descent. 

H'^orrfeiM.— Archdeacon  McLean,  ltM}6-^74 ;  the  Bishop  of  Bapertalana,  I8T4-M. 
*  Of  (heae  over  40  were  Colonista,  and  SB  af  pnie  or  mixed  Indian  descent 

EHU&NtlEL    CoLI^EdE,    pBINCE    AlBEHT,    H.W.  CikU>X. 

The  College  wan  designed  by  Bishop  McLean  (first  Bishop  of  Saikatchewan)  tor  the 
training  of  IiiterpreterSi  Sclioolmastem,  Catechiats.  and  Faetora,  who  being  themselvn 
natives  of  the  cnantry  would  bo  famJiar  with  the  langnage  and  modes  of  Uionght  of  tb« 

iHHiple,  Some  of  the  mont  intelligent  Indians  of  the  Tarions  tribes  were  selected,  and  t 
legiuning  made  in  IBTS.  the  main  building  being  utened  in  the  neit  feur.  Since  then 
tbc  work  of  the  Collef^e  has  atciulily  proKressed.     In  addition  lo  its  primary  tdijert  <il 


ra  nmg  nat  es  a  regolai  oo  ise  Theology  is  prondod  toe  Kngli-h  and  i^hjiIt 
and  dates  or  H  y  Orders,  and  a  Collegiate  School  afloidi  mibwtiaa  in  Ih*  U^ 
b  hes  seen]  k  » edg  to  h  ODUof  the  conntiy  withontdutaiMtKniaf  idipaB 
M  V  n  h  first  h  ee  yean  (our  Ciee  Indiana  tcsutad  at  Um  College  wnt 
working  in  the  MisaionSi  and  one  dioni  who  entered  the  CoUsga  a  wild  Indian,  dotbed 
In  the  blanket,  with  hin  face  ind  limbs  painted,  also  left—*  doistian  t«>ch»'  ta  liii 
.vaniilrymen.    The  Society  assists  in  the  training  of  nc " >-i— '- 


Bndoirmenft  of  the  College.~ 


J,  {10,023.    yamber  of  Soholiirehip*,  S. 


the  Creed.  Robertson's  Cborch  Hislorr, 
ID  the  39  Artioles,  Procter  and  Hftclear  on  the  Book  of  CnmmoD  Prajer.  Faley's 
Evideoceg.  Bntlei's  Analog;,  Haolear  on  the  Old  uid  New  TeBtAments,  Greefc  Testu- 
ineDt.  ClaBBicB:  CBiu,Xraii>phaD.  HathematicB :  Euclid, Algebra.  English Ljierstnre  : 
Stoptoid  Brooke. 

Pretent  Nvrnbtr  of  Sfuifmtf 5.— Resident,  10. 

Total  Number  of  Slvdrtili  Educated  (1879-93).— Abont  *0.* 

Total  Number  of  Slvdrnli  Ordained  {Church  of  Sngland)  (1879-92),— Ahont  19. 

Printifalt  (or  IFanf «)»).— Biehop  McLean,  1ST9-81 ;  Bar.  W.  Flett,  l»«84-5 ;  Bishop 
McLean,  ieS^-6;  Archdeacon  J.  A.  Bfacka;,  1887-99. 

•  Inclnding  represenlitiTea  of  the  following  rae«e :— Canadians,  English,  Sioni  (I), 
Cree  (to),  BUckfeel  (1). 

Theolooicai,  Colleoi,  St.  John's,  Nehtouudland. 

Tlie  College  wae  founded  in  18*3  by  Biehop  Feild  with  the  aid  of  the  Soeiely.  TIm 
building  and  site  were  proTided  by  private  bounty.  The  endowment  confflHbt  of 
.£7,500  collected  by  Bishop  Feitd  and  left  in  tmet  to  the  Society.  Tlie  trwt  aNo 
proi-idea  for  the  appointment  of  the  locsl  Trustees  at  the  instance  of  the  Society 
witli  the  written  consent  of  the  Binliop  for  the  time  being.  If  ever  the  funds  are 
foand  inadequate  to  maintain  the  College  upon  itn  present  baciB,  the  income  derivable 
from   Uie  endowmaat  ia  to  be  api^lied    in   maintaining    theoh^cal  stadeote  at  SL 


Angaatine'B  College,  Canterbury,  or  st  any  Church  Theological  Training  College  in 
BritiBh  North  America.  Bv  the  will  of  Bishop  Peild  (September  2S,  1S76|.  the  wis 
of  the  College,  with  the  bnildingB  thereon  and  some  adjoining  property,  were  left  in  trast 
to  Uie  Diocesan  Synod,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  students  being  trained 
lor  the  ministry.  The  College  has  been  managed  under  a  scheme  {umiBhrd  by  Bishop 
Feild,  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Newfonndlnnd,  or  in  his  HlsencetheEpiscDpa]  ConiniiBsar;', 
la  Visitor,  and  with  him  rents  the  appointment  of  the  Principal  and  Vice- Principal  and 


the  c 


of  all   rales  for  u 

listed  by  a 


and  disciplini 


College  the 

other  persona. 

jean'  service  in  the  diocese. 

Endotomentt  of  ike  College.— CapitiH.  (43,900.     Number  of  Sobolarsliips,  fl, 

Expemei  of  a  BeiideiU  Sludeitl  per  annum.— £Sa. 

[See  aUo  pp.  96-7, 100.] 
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Subjr.cla  of  SiuiZi/.— Greek  Tefltsment.  Old  uid  Ne*  Tsstament,  Church  Hutorr, 
Prayer  Book,  Peanon  on  the  Creed,  Browue  on  the  SU  ATlicleH,  Latin  and  Greek  cUwial 

Pretnt  Number  of  Students— Beasient,  S. 

Tvlnl  Number  of  StaiieHta  Educated  (18!>D-D3).— About  Sa 

Total  NuHibtr  of  Stadenlt  Ordaiiied  (ll«S0-»2).— Aboat  HO. 

Pritttipalt.~-B»v.  C.  Blackman,  M.A.,  1811-6;  H.  Tuckwoll,  Esq^  M.A.,  lS4fr-7; 
RpT.  T.  T.  Jones,  M^.,  1M7-9 ;  Bey.  W.  Gray,  M.A.,  1819-61 ;  Rov.  H.  TackwelL  M.A, 
lBSa-1;  Rev.  J.  P.  Phetpa,'  1HS3-61;  Rev.  Jacob  O.  Mountain,  M.A,  1H51-6;  V*n, 
11.  M.  Lower,  M.A.,  lB56-0a;  Hav.  G.  D,  Nicholas,*  M.A,  186-3-1;  Rev.  G.  P.  Harrii,* 
lMM-6;  Ten.  J.  B.  Kellj,  M.A.,  18U4-7;  He*.  W.  Pilot,*  18«7-7S;  Rev.  A.  Hevgate,* 
M.A.,  lH7rt-NS;  Rev.  W.J.  Johnson,  B.A,  lH83-a;  Be».  E.  Dav[a,  M.A.,  ltWl-7:  Htr. 
E,  H.  Tftjior,  1887-90 ;  Rev.  J.  Rouse,  M.A.,  :s90-l ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Curling,  B.A.,  1H91-S. 
*  Vice-Priucipala,  practically  alinwl  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Ftincipala. 


ConBiNOi 


(    COLLEOE,   BaBBADOS. 

leral  Codrinnton  [lee  p.  197],  a  CoUege  "  for  th« 
'■■■■■"  '■  ilunuiiiiiiiB,  H-hich  alionld  be  a  nnnwrv  for 


bering  it.  the  building  mw  nt 
Heplmnber  9, 1746,  and  even  tliei 
bjr  a  hurricane  in  1780,  its  open 
Octuber  13,  I8SD,  nnder  tfae  Epi 


good  had  been   done  by 


1  ITll;  but  owing  to  many  diffieoltita  aod 
iBi  renpBcting  the  prupcrty  and  debt  incBir 

Graroraar  School.  Being  almoat  deatroyo^ 
napended  for  nine  jeara.  Nor  was  it  nulil 
Bishop  Coleridge,  that  it  «aa  opened  ai  s 
its  lounder.  {Sea  pp.  196-9.]  Heaow^ 
ueana  of  Hiaaionariei   uid   Ca.tachisU  i«>> 
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out  by  the  Society  from  the  Tery  first  (1712)  to  instruct  in  the  Christian  religion 
the  Negroes  and  their  children.  At  "the  College"  between  1745  and  1880,  whilst 
only  a  Grammar  School,  were  educated  many  who  became  valuable  members  of 
society,  besides  sixteen  clergymen.  Since  1830  the  property  has  suffered  so  severely 
from  storms  that  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to  establish  a  "  Hurricane  and  Contingen- 
cies Fund."  On  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  compensation  money  for  the  slaves  on  the 
estates  was  received  in  1888  and  invested  by  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 
The  income  arising  from  the  estates  and  investments  now  provides  for  a  Principal,  Tutor, 
a  Teacher  of  Hindi  and  Urdu,  a  Chaplain  for  the  Estates,  and  a  Medical  Lecturer ;  also  for 
fifteen  exhibitions,  viz. :  six  **  Foundation,"  £90  each  per  annum  for  three  years ;  six  "  Dio- 
cesan," for  Dioceses  of  Trinidad,  Guiana,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Antigua  and  Haiti,  £17 
each  per  annum  for  three  years  (in  addition  to  £25  from  S.P.C.K.) ;  two  "  Leacock  " 
(from  bequest  of  £1,000  of  J.  Leacock,  Esq.),  £30  each  per  annum  for  tA^'o  years ;  one 
**  Rawle,"  £80  per  annum.  In  addition  there  are  four  "  Island  "  Scholarships  (£40  each 
per  annum  for  two  years),  provided  by  the  Colonial  Legislature.  In  connection  with 
the  College  a  Mission  House  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  primary  object  of  training 
Mission  agents — Catechists  and  Schoolmasters — for  West  Africa  and  tlie  West  Indies. 
In  order  that  the  benefits  of  it  might  be  more  widely  extended,  teachers  from  the 
parochial  and  primary  schools  of  Barbados  were  admitted  to  the  Training  School  form- 
ing part  of  the  Mission  House  about  1882.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  buildings  by 
fire  in  1885  the  Mission  House  Scholarships  (named  respectively  the  "Pinder"  and 
"  Cheadle")  are  applicable  to  Divinity  Students  in  the  College. 

Exvenaes  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — About  £45. 

Subjects  of  Study  in  the  College. -Divinity,  Medical  and  Surgical  Science,  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  and  (since  1891)  Hindi  and  Urdu.  h\  June  1875  the  College  was  affihated  to  the 
University  of  Durham :  its  students  are  admissible  to  all  degrees,  licences,  and  acade- 
mical raidcB  in  the  several  faculties  of  that  University,  and  many  students  have  received 
the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1892  the  CoUege  was  constituted  a  centre  for  tlie  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Preliminary  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  West  Indies. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — 22. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated.— 1145-1880  (unknown) ;  1830-92,  about  380.* 

More  than  half  of  the  Clei^  in  Barbados  have  been  educated  in  the  College,  and 
coloured  Missionaries  have  been  sent  thence  to  the  heathen  in  West  Africa. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Orrfai/tt-rf.— 1745-1880, 16  ;  1830-92,  about  180. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  Codrington  Trust  is  vested  in  a  Trust  Council,  including 
the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies,  and  tlie  govermnent  of  the  College  in  an 
Execntive  Board,  the  whole  being  subject  to  the  Society  as  Trustees. 

Heads  of  the  Grammar  School. — Masters :  1748,  Rev.  T.  Rotherham,  M.A. ;  1754, 
Rev.  John  Rotherham ;  1759,  Rev.  T.  Falcon ;  1763,  Rev.  J.  Butcher,  M.A.  Prcaident : 
1797,  Rev.  M.  Nicholson,  M.A.  Principals :  1822,  Rev.  S.  Hinds,  D.D.  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich) ;  1824,  Rev.  H.  Parkinson. 

Principals  of  the  College.— lH'2d,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pinder,  M.A. ;  1835,  Rev.  H.  Jones,  M.A. ; 
1846,  Rev.  R.  Rawle  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Trinidad) ;  1862,  Rev.  W.  T.  Webb  ;  1884,  Rev. 
A.  Caldecott,  M.A. ;  1888-9,  Bishop  Rawle  (Honarary) ;  1890,  Rev.  T.  Herbert  Bindley. 

[See  also  pp.  194,  205,  209,  260-1,  265,  745,  798,  840-1.] 

•  Licluding,  since  1830,  representatives  of  the  following  races : — European  Colonial 
(about  820),  Negroes  (6),  Coloured  (mixed)  (14). 

Queen's  College,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

The  Society  in  1841  granted  £500  towards  the  establishment  of  a  College  in 
Demerara,  to  be  founded  on  the  same  general  principles  as  King's  CoUoge,  London,  and 
to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Council,  with  the  Bishop  as  President.  Queen 
Victoria  contributed  £200  to  the  College,  which  was  opened  in  1844  or  1845.    [See  p.  242.] 

Diocesan  College,  Rondesbosch  (for  the  Diocese  of  Capetown). 

The  institution  was  opened  in  184JJ  at  Protea  in  a  building  adjohiing  the  residence  of 
Bishop  Gray,  and  removed  in  1H50  to  a  site  purchased  by  tlie  Bishop  at  Woodlands, 
near  Rondesbosch.  The  design,  was  "  to  receive  pupils  from  ten  years  old  and  upwards, 
so  that  there  shall  be  two  departments,  partaking  of  the  nature,  respectively,  of  College 
and  Grammar  School.  Provision  will  also  be  nuvde  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  also  for  giving  a  liberal  education  to  those  who  intend  to  engage  in 
secular  employments."     In  1852  the  Society  gave  £1,000  to  the  College. 

Endowments  of  the  College. — Capital,  £4,000.     Number  of  Scholarships,  6. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £72. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Divinity,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Dutch,  German,  English  (Lan- 
guage and  Literature),  Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

Present  Number  of  Students.— B,esident,  88;  non-resident,  54. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892j.— Over  1,00U,  of  wliom  200  were 
£ui*opean  and  800  Colonial  born. 


Ogih 
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T"ftil  Kumbrr  nf  SlHih»ln  Or.laiilfd  (bi  IHOa).— Aboul  8. 

frti"  i>i/jr.— Rev.  H.  M.  Wliito,  U.A.,  IMlK-fiil;  Ret.  G.  WUil*.  MA.,  IHW-Wi ;  Hev.  G. 

Ivic,  U.A..  IHIiO-HS ;  Ror.  J.  K.  S<-<lKTi<rk.  M.A.,  IHHd',  Rer.  Cawm  R.  Bruukr,  tWT-M. 


acted  w 


il  Claremunl. 


.rtlip  >M>u. 


the  a 


f  nstivp  <;hiufH  vu  Iwpin  in  U 
liny,  nunr  Ospi'tiiwn,  Ihp  K«i-i>-ty  niiitrilxitini;  CUM  prr  annnm.  ^ 
of  [rieiiilfi  in  EnKUnd  wnl  Sir  (iein]»  Grey.  Uie  eKtutt  of  Zonnvlilnr 
the  C'iilleK<-  truiMferreil  tbrn  iliuut  IfUn.  (tnremor  Orey  hud  frcim  tii 
tnongirt  nliildim  of  the  IciHliiin  Kafir  Chiofk  tii  the  schonl,  biuI  in  nnlpr  '■  ti 
vnliiahle  iimtitiitinn,  rnim  tlie  futiii>  of  whirl)  en  riucIi  Rood  (or  fioiith  Afrim 
be  looked  fur.  ii|inn  k  HUble  aiid  loHtiim  tnumliilioii,"  he  oi>pr<iiiHateil  t'd.SiiO 
(anLi  t»  MV  iiH  a  innrtimcu  <>■>  ilii*  Zi<iiiiehI<M<iii  pri<p>^v,  whii'h  hariTiK  liecn  i 
nt-eived  Iwirh  fr.>m  tlie  Vrow7i  l:i  )i..l.l  in  I 
Slid  nmiiiti-iiHiT.'-  «r  nil  I,ulu-:trid  Sdiod.  or  : 


hoD«e  of  Biiihi>p 


mkjr  jOKtly 


■    ])i«lii>t<   ■ 


th«  Ufltive  inliuhituiit*  of  Alrini  ami  tlicir  dtweniUnts  of  puw  or  inised  i 
tlie  eilunitiiiii  'if  ili'flitnte  Kunqmin  children,  wi  li>iig  ••  a  n-lijcimiii  «diiuitia] 
trniiiiiii:,  hihI  "•lucntinii  in  ili<-  Knf[li>'h  laiiprnsi^  kIuII  bv  (^iven.  Tlie  t> 
tnixt  lire  piirpiwly  K<'"*^>l-  '■■  «nl<'i'  tlmt  tlv  nuiuip^iB  niaj'  irnt  be  Uii  inu 
in  IHIil  Kir  lliiwse  lirev  Bave  |w.i|irrty  iu  KiniEwilllanintovii  tuwanlii  the  end 
u[  tlie  CiiU'Be,  mill  frinn  tlie  IMrlrani.nUry  eruit  ilJWO  lot  mrrcnt  eiiMDMw. 

In  aibliiion  to  KaUn  i1»-  i-hil.lo'u  of  Zalii  (NoUl)  and  Uuinto  (Orange  P™  BUIi| 
ChiefH  wi-re  b-hI  to  tlie  Culli-ni'-  I'nii  isiiin  va*  uIhi  iiuidc  by  tb«  Socirly  for  Iha  edack- 
tiiin  ot  nntin'uirls  iu  »<iin<H'tii-n  wit)i  llio  iii>-tituti»Ti.  OeneniUj  tlie  work  wsa  a  difllnH 
line.  iHit  oiilytnim  llin  iiiiulpi|n.ii-v  of  nieiiim.  but  beranae  of  the  varii-tyuf  rarea  and  trib« 
trmn  wliii-h' llu-  pcluilam  w>^>  mruitvil,  aiid  lltu  fart  Uut  |>u|>il-'  ofU'ii  amtulwitk 
cliararlem  alreiidv  hinn-il,  ami  n(  an  iij»i»heu  tlie  i-xerriiw  o(  »lriit  iliwii^iire  Ivnoea 
diftU'ult.  Si'viTt1ii-le»8  tlifi  work  |in-»i>eTpd.  Sei-eral  ot  tUi  iiliVr  Kafir  and  Buinito  Udi 
apiitiHl  tit  b-nre  to  be  iK(«ent  Ht  tin-  d<-)mt«  in  tin-  IKovhwd  Synod,  in  whii-k  IfaiJ 
tiKih  eniit  ill^■re,t.  lhn.u»Iinut.  mul  ju  Ittnl  fi-ar  o<  tliem,  aana  of  Chiela.  nre  wot  Is 
Kt.  Aiiiiu-tini''a  Colli'lEe.  (.'■nli-rlrary.  Kteiw  w#iv  luken  iu  IHIM  to  ] 
ttiA)loKi<'al  tr.iiniii;;  lit  ZimiH-bbi 


■III)   in   1Hi»   w 
flrAluim-towii  til 


I   Kalim, 


iuii>u'ltwithth>'Tirv  t 


iiilii'lii-.    ..    . 
hat  th«  were  to  n 


a.'l»<r» 


'U-hen  it  WU4  HiMrA  that 
tliankinK  him  tiir  Hie  edDriilnin  iiiey  nau 
wrviiiitN  ot  ChrihI.  uihI  Myinu  that ''it  t 
Hu.Ti.ment  of  tlii'  Hmly  and  111  i-id  .if  ClirlM 
■uilMl."     Til.'  i:r.lloKohu<Ulieti  s,-nl  foi  tli  »ixl 


iiiipit  llieii  < 


.  raiid.  h«k> 

a  native  niniNtrT  iivaitiialij; 

with  the    HiOio|>  xi 

0  the  BiMhi:^  ol  Ca|«tnvn 


TiHviTPd,  iiledicini 
(«  Dieir  uuiuiiinonH  wiah  io  iMviii 
it  inv  hand*  for  the  ia^t  time  belon 
'en  yiiuni;  men  aa  teachen  of  natir«  I 


Ai  time  went  on,  howerer,  it  iita  launi  Vbt,t  Zonnebloem  hilad  pnatitwlly 
ol  Kafirs,  chiefly  owing  to  tiie  grovtii  of  »  BimiUr  institntion  nearer  Uieir 
■■      -         irecoBg.    ■  ■  ■    ■- 

ege.wid  _  . 

nftoj  of  the  Buato  Chief*  to  aend  their  aoiiB  or  yoonaer  brothi 


■  glowinff  report  ol  it  that  it  beckme 

,  .  )f«to  BBndtheiraoiiBaryooiif 

there.     In   December  of  th»t<  yaai  the  bnildinga  were  partiftlly  destrwyed 
eTentsen  Basntce,  who  urived  ahortly  tSter,  hod  to  be  acconunoOAited  in  %  at 


BMoto  Cbieb 
tt  it  be 
inger  b 


restored  baildingB.  Zi 

ChriHtiiLii  troth  greater  (i 

before  any  other  Diocesan  inauiaiion. 

Endoummta  of  the  CoU«^«.— Capital,  £5,000.    Nnmber  of  Eihibi 


With 

field  of  neefnlneaa  and   an  opening  for 
present  Bishop  of  Capetown)  than  hes 


G,  gi>«D  by 

£30lo£S0 


Bxptnttt  of  a  .S«nd«nt  Stv^entper  <i?»nint.— £ia  to  £1S  f( 
for  Europeans. 

SubjecU  of  Si udjf.— English,  Dolch,  Latin,  Qreek,  History,  Geography,  Elemeuta 
'-'-iral  Science,  AnthmeUc,  Algebra,  Baclid,  Drawing,  Binging.    All  BoMdera  receii 


ience,  AnthmeUc,  Algebra,  Baclid,  Drawing,  Binging. 
-Besiden 


Natnral  i 

Pretenl  Nunier  of  Student:- 

Totai  Number  of  Studentt  Educated.— The  early  records  were  bnint,  bnt  from 
1870  to  1S89  there  were  »a  Datives,*  160  ColoniBta.  and  SS  of  mixed  races. 

Total  Numberof  Studtntt  OtdaiieU—CSo  record  kept,) 

PrincipaU.—Rev.  E.  Glover,  M.A.,  1869-70;    Rev.  J.   Espin,  M.A.,  1871-8;    Bev. 
I.  H.  Petera,  187  4-W, 

*  Including  representativeB  of  Znin,  Eaflr,  and  BaiDto  races. 

EaFIH     IllSTlTUnON,   OR.tH«llHTOWN. 

Thia  InstitDtion  vaa  touoded  sa  a  College  in  1800  for  the  edneation  ol  native  yoatba 
for  schoolmastere,  cateohiata,  and  eventDally  for  Clergy.    Sinco  tha  Bev.  J.  R.  Hxillins 
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The  payment  of  sohool  fees  is  insisted  on — there  being  "  no  better  way  of  teaching  the 
natives  the  tme  value  of  education  than  by  insisting  upon  their  paying  for  it.'*  Indua- 
trial  training  forms  a  speoial  feature  of  the  Institution. 

Income  front  EndoumienU. — £157  per  annum.    No  Soho]ar8hii>8. 

Expentet  of  a  Betident  Student  per  annum. — £20. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Scripture  History,  Prayer  Book,  Arithmetic,  English  and  Kair 
History,  Geography,  Grammar,  Object  Lessons,  School  Methods. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  89. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— About  880.*  Of  these  OT«r  70 
have  become  Mission  Agents  and  11  have  been  ordained. 

Principals.— Bey.  H.  R.  Woodroofle,  MA.,  1860-4  ;  Rev.  R.  J.  Mullins,  1864-92. 

*  Including  representatives  of  the  following  races : — Kafir,  Fingo,  Basuto,  Malaja, 
Baralong,  Bechuana,  Matabele,  Bakathla,  Abatembu,  BaUapin,  Pondomisi,  Mzolo, 
Batonga,  Mozambique,  Ishapi. 


St.  John's  Colueob  and  Native  Boys'  Institution,  Umtata,  St.  John's  Diocisi. 

Founded  in  1877  (as  "  St.  John's  School ")  by  Bishop  Callaway,  primarily  for  tiie 
training  of  native  Missionaries.  Connected  with  the  College  is  a  native  school  sap- 
ported  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils  supplemented  by  Government  grants,  and  an  IndnstrisI 
Institution.  The  College  is  successfully  fulfilling  its  object,  and  from  the  first  has  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  Missionaries  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Society. 

Endoumients  of  the  College. — Capital,  £1,000.  Scholarships  provided  by  S.P.CX 
"  according  to  exigency." 

ExpcTues  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £7. 10«. 

Subjects  of  Study. — *'  Those  for  the  Bishop's  examination  for  either  Deacon's  or 
Priest's  orders  ...  or  for  Catechist's  licence." 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  4 ;  non-resident,  1. 

TotcU  Number  of  Students  Educated  (1874-92). — 26,  of  whom  5  have  been  ordained 
and  the  rest  licensed  as  Catechists.  In  the  "  School  "  (which,  1874-92,  has  educated  400* 
pupils)  there  are  65  resident  and  5  non-resident  scholars. 

Head- Masters  :  Rev.  A.  Lomax,  1877-8;  Rev.  W.  M.  Cameron,  1879-88.  Wardens: 
Rev.  W.  M.  Cameron,  1888-9 ;  Rev.  W.  A.  Goodwin,  1890-2. 

*  Including  representatives  of  the  following  races : — ^English,  "  Eurafrican,"  "  Csps 
Malay,"  Griqua,  Basuto,  Zulu,  Fingo,  Gcaleka,  Gaika,  Tembu,  Pondo,  Pondomisi. 


St.  Alban's  TraHhuxq  Collbos,  Mabttzbubo. 

The  College  aims  at  the  training  of  a  Native  Ministry.  It  was  begun  in  1883,  throocli 
the  generosity  of  a  colonist  who,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Church,  was  so  struck  by 
the  se^  of  the  Missionaries  that  he  offered  a  suitable  house,  rent  free,  for  five  years  for 
the  proposed  institution.  The  Society  has  assisted  in  procuring  permanent  bnildings  lor 
the  College. 

(No  Endowments  or  Scholarships.) 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £8. 

Subjects  of  Study. — "  Those  of  an  ordinary  English  school,  with  a  soond  ralincMt 
education,"  and  '*  Industrial  work — Carpentry,  Printing,  Shoemaking,  and  Bookbinduig.'* 

Present  Number  of  Students.— B^Bidentf  26 ;  non-resident,  8. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— 84  (Zulus). 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordained  (to  1892).— 2. 

Principal— Rev.  J.  F.  Greene,  1888-92. 
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St.  Cyprians  Theological  College,  Bloemtontein. 

In  1874  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  at  Cuddesdon,  Oxford,  by  old  friends  of  Bishop 
Webb,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theoloncal  College  in  Bloemfontein.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  S.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K.  the  College  was  formally  opened  in  1877,  its  design 
being  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  drawn  from  the  native  and  colonial- 
bom  European  population.    For  lack  of  students  the  College  was  closed  in  18^8. 


St.  Paul's  College,  Ambatohabanana,  Madagascar. 

The  College,  situated  12  miles  north  of  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  was  opened  with 
seven  students  in  1878,  the  object  being  the  training  of  native  Gatechists  and  Clergy 

Sualified  to  hold  their  own  when  there  shall  be  no  European  to  direct  the  fortunes  of 
le  Malagasy  Church.  When  the  first  students  were  chosen  the  Prime  Minister  was 
asked  to  free  them  from  all  Government  service.  This  he  did,  and  warned  them  that  if 
they  were  negligent  they  would  be  made  soldiers.  From  the  first  the  College  has  beeu 
an  S.P.G.  Institution,  and  under  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory,  to  whom  its  creation  and 
success  are  mainly  due,  it  is  able  to  furnish  as  many  native  pastors  as  can  be  supported 
in  the  Missions. 

The  College  is  aided  by  a  yearly  grant  of  £100  from  the  Society,  the  students,  who 
are  mostly  married  men  and  Uve  in  separate  houses,  being  allowed  from  6<.  to  8«.  a 
month. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £6. 

Subjects  of  Study, — Theology,  Church  History,  English,  Matliematics,  Euclid, 
Algebra,  (fcc.  Geography  and  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Political  Economy, 
Music. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  20. 

Total  Nu  m  ber  of  Students  Educated  (1878-92).— About  100.*  Of  these  about  50  have 
become  Mission  Agents,  and  14  have  been  ordained. 

Principal— B^Y.  F.  A.  Gregory,  1878-92. 

*  Including  representatives  of  the  following  ra<:es :— Hova,  Betsimisaraka,  Creole. 


Indian  Training  Institution,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

This  institution,  begun  by  the  aid  of  a  legacy  from  Mr.  Hanmiond,  a  devoted  friend  of 
tbe  Society  in  Mauritius,  was  opened  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  1885.  It  stands  iu  tlic 
Bishop's  compound,  and  is  intended  for  the  training  of  local  catechists  and  pastors — 
chiefly  for  the  Indian  coolie  population. 

Number  of  Scholarships,  4. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £12  to  £24. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Preparatory  Instruction  in  Secular  Subjects,  Bible,  Prayir 
Book,  Simple  Church  History,  Doctrines  of  Church  of  England,  Pastoral  Training, 
Vernaculars  and  Controversy. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  4. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892). — ^About  20,*  of  whom  5  have  become 
Mission  Agents  and  1  has  been  ordained. 

Warden. — The  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

•  Including  representatives  of  the  following  races :— Tamil,  Telugu,  Bengali,  Chinese, 
Creole. 

3e  2 
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Moore  College,  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales. 

Foanded  in  1856  by  Bishop  Brooghton  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
al  LiTerpool,  but  recently  removed  to  Sydney.  On  an  average  about  £ve  of  it* 
RtudeirtB  annually  have  been  ordained  for  work  in  Australia.  The  course  is  for  two 
years — the  College  charge  being  now  £80  per  annum.  From  1861  to  1880  the  Society 
maintained  exhibitions  at  the  College  for  one  or  other  of  the  Australian  dioceses. 

Income  from  Endowment*. — £800  per  annum.    Number  of  Scholarships,  2. 

Expmses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £100. 

Subjects  of  Study. — The  Old  Testament  in  English  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  Church  History, 
Evidences,  &c.,  Latin  and  Hebrew  (elementary),  Homiletics,  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  9 ;    non-resident,  2. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— About  170. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordained  (to  1892).— Over  167. 

Pri7icipal8.—Uey.  W.  M.  Cowper,  M^.,  1856 ;  Rev.  W.  Hodgson,  MA.,  1856-<>7 ; 
Rev.  R.  L.  King,  BA.,  1867-78 ;  Rev.  A.  L.  Williams,  1878-64 ;  Rev.  T.  £.  HUl,  MX, 
1884-91 ;  Rev.  B.  A.  Schleicher,  1891-2. 

Christ's  College,  Tasmania. 

Tlie  College  was  opened  in  1846  at  Bishopsbounie  (a  property  attached  to  the  Sm), 
in  the  district  of  Norfolk  Plain.  It  was  founded  partly  by  subscriptions  raised  in  the 
colony  and  in  England,  with  the  Society's  asiiistanoe ;  the  design  being  to  provide  « 
suitable  education  for  the  youth  of  the  colony  as  well  as  to  train  candudates  for  the 
ministry. 

The  College  is  temporarily  closed. 

St.  John's  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Opened  in  1842  at  Waimate,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  removed  in  1844  to  the  Tamuki,  dmt 
Auddaitd,  and  in  1884  to  Pamell,  a  suburb  of  Auckland.  On  the  Maoris  the  impression 
produced  by  it  was  so  favourable  that  in  1850  some  old  studentH  gave  600  acres  of  Isnd 
to  Birthop  SelwjTi  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  at  Porirua,  near  Wellington,  in 
which  *'  native  and  English  children  ....  may  be  unite<1  together  as  one  nation,  in 
the  new  principle  of  faith  in  Clirist  and  of  obedience  to  the  Queen."  The  propoMNi 
"  Trinity  College.  Porirua,"  has  not  yet  however  been  established,  but  the  rent  from  tlw 
land  is  accumulating,  and  may  eventually  enable  the  design  to  be  carried  out. 

As  an  account  of  St.  John's  College  is  given  on  pp.  436,  438-9,  446,  it  only  renuini 
to  add  the  following  particulars : — 

ICtif lavements  of  the  College. — Capital,  £30,000.     Number  of  Scholarships,  5. 

Hxprnscs  of  a  Hesideid  Student  per  annum. —  i'(U). 

Suhjrcts  of  Study. — Theology  and  Homiletics,  English,  Latin,  German,  Mathcmatin, 
and  Elocution. 

Present  Nutnber  of  Students. — 6,  all  xesident. 

Total  Xumher  of'Studeutts  Educated  (to  1892).— About  310.* 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordnitwd  (to  1890). — Over  70,  of  whom  12  have  beoOBU 
Missionaries  to  the  Maories  au'l  Mclancsians. 

Principals  (dates  not  sujiplitMl). — Bishop G.  A.  Selw\n ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Abraham ;  Ber. S. 
Blackburn ;  Rev.  J.  Kinder, D.D. ;  IU*v.  R.  Burrows ;  Ilev.  C.  H.  Gulliver;  Rev.  G.  H. T. 
Walpole ;  Rev.  W.  Realty. 

•  Including  repreRcnt:itives  of  European  and  Maori  races. 

Melanebian  Collegk  (now  St.  Bahnah.xs'  College),  Nobfolk  Islaxd. 
The  training  of  Melanesian  youths  was  b(;gun  at  St.  John's  College,  near  AnckliUld, 
New  Zealand,  in  1862,  tthsiKtaiice  being  afforded  by  tlie  Society  m  gathering  Mii 
niaiutrtiuiiig  the  boys,  both  lierc  and  at  St.  Andrew's  College,  Kohtmanuna,  KX. 
which  was  esstablished  for  the  Melanesians  in  1H59  and  remained  the  headqaartcn 
of  thf  >:  1  ]i  Ml  Mission  until  removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  Miss  Yonga  contri- 
buted '  ♦  the  buildinj:  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1802  Bishop  Patteson  wwto  of 
the  College :  "  Forty-one  M«flanesiau  men,  women,  and  young  lads  are  now  with  ■*. 
gathered  from  twenty-four  islands.  .  .  .  One  little  child  given  to  us  from  any  newlj- 
}ound  land  may  opeji  in  (io<i's  providence  the  d(X)r  to  the  conversion  of  tboo- 
ii.ands  of  his  countrymen.  From  that  little  child  we  can  learn  to  speak  to  tSf 
]>eople  of  his  island,  and  he  w:ll  s)>t'ak  favourably  of  us:  through  him  fetfs  sM 
suspiiMons  will  be  removt-d ;  dtherh  will  bo  induced  to  join  us;  his  own  relition* 
will  entortjiin  a  special  pood  will  towards  us  for  our  care  of  their  child; — new  ideM 
of  confidence  in  a  man  of  another  tribe  and  country  will  grow  up;  a  compurison  «*f 
their  own  wild,  lawless  life  with  the  |>eace  and  order  of  the  stningers'  mode  of  life  will  \* 
instituted — new  thoughts  will  work  their  hearts;  a  new  power  is  recognised  in  their  UimI- 
It  is  the  thought  of  what  each  one  of  the  scholars  from  more  than  twenty  ialaiids  msj 
by  Gcd'e  grace  become ;  of  what  Hit; people  may  through  his  instnimentality  beecaB&thit 
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brin^  the  wordn  of  iBAi&h  to  onr  irundfl ;  *  Then  then  ohslt  HOfl  uirt  flov  tc^ether,  and 
thine  henit  bHaII  fpu  snj  be  nnlarf^.'  Every  nchool  preHentB  n  noblo  anii  ■  fearful 
AJ^fht,  when  we  coniiider  the  power  whicb  it  reprenentfl  for  working  ont  hrreoftnr  good  or 
pvll :  and  what  sliall  be  aaid  of  a  Hchool  representing  thoa*andii  and  tena  of  tboouuidii 
who  know  not  the  name  of  Christ,  who  have  never  heard  of  their  Father  in  heaven  ?  " 

Therol1»g«  luiB  always  bfen  "an  inlejfral  and  inneporabl*  part  of  the  »hole"work 
of  the  Mvlnnexian  Mission,  and  since  ISGT  it  has  been  tarried  on  at  Norfolk  Island  witb 
incrtMUin);  BocceHB. 

The  total  number  of  Btadentfl  edDcatod  is  nnknown.  "  The  boys  bave  stayed- 
Rome  longer,  some  aborter  limes ;  the  elder  teachers  [Miasion  agenta]  come  back  again 
and  again,  with  tbeir  wiveo,"  for  farther  training,  and  13  have  been  ordained. 

BlUHop'a  CotijiaB,  Cxi^urr*  (opened  im  182*), 
The  bistoTj  of  the  College  from  its  inception  in  IHld  lo  Uie  preoenttime  hairing  been 
sketched  on  pp.  J74-6,  it  remains  to  add  only  the  folkvwing  parbciilfcra : — 

Eniloumenliofihe  CDHrjfe.—Capital,  about  Rh.3H,000.  In  addition  to  which  twenty- 
one  Scholarships  have  been  (oanded  for  maintaining  students  of  Theology  to  be  prepared 
»aMi».ionarie8,ri.:- 

Six  "8.P,C.K.  Middleton,"  and  two  "  S.P.C.K.  Fbreign   Hebw."     The  latter  were 
toandcd   for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  members  of  foreign   Epiocnpall 
Churches  in  the  East  not  in  sabordination  to  Vtie  See  of  Rome. 
Six  "  Jackson  ForkhiU,"  being  a  portion  l,HW)  of  an  aimiiHl  sum  paid  lia  the  S.p.G. 

by  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Richard  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  ForkhiU,  Ireland. 
Two  "C.M.B.  Heber,"  (oanded  by  the  Chnrch    Miesionary   Society,  which  has  the. 

One  "  Bombay  Heber  "  and  one  "  Ceyton  Heber,"  founded  by  poblic  subscriptions 
raised  In  hononr  of  Bishop  Heber  for  the  benefit  of  studento  tor  tlia  Dioceses  of-. 
Bombay  and  Cevlon  respcrtivelv. 

One  •'  Mill,"  founded  by  friendB  of  the  Rev, 

One  "  Poweracourt,"  founded   i 

bring  vested  in  the  Tmstees  of  the  Old  Church  at  CaloutU, 

One  "  Deane,"  founded  in  1S80  from  a  legacy  hcqnentheci  to  the  Society. 


F.  Dr.  Min,  ttie  first  Principal  of  IheCollwe. 

mi  a  gift  to  the  Society,  the  nomination. 


Stpfittft  of  a  Sftiilmf  SliftfJil  p«- annum.— R«.1M  U  Ra.l»"». 

Skhjfrt>ofStndy.—'U\f  stiKliea  pmcnhed  in  the  BUtntea  are:  TheoloCT, ' 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lantttnges  as  subsidiarr  \m  it ;  History,  ancient  nnd  i 
ecclMiostieal  and  civil ;  the  elomeiitii  o(  Pliilosophical  and  Mathemoticol  kno 
and  divem  Oriental  lanRUngeu. 

Pment  Number  of  Shiitrnlt.—'RpiiApni.  21;  non.rosident,  1. 

Total Ntimber of  Shi-Ir-nli  i:,l,i>"ifi;l'—ln2t-SKUS:  IflBO-TO.nS;  lfl71-flil,n( 

TotalNHmberofStn.lmli\  Otihiwd  {Chiircknf  England).— llil-tli.iS    IS.IS 


1871-«8,  n 


I  record :  lUKS-ti,  4 


1,  Knl.  Jewi 
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In  th«  Sncietj  as  TragUes  are  Teetad  (1)  the  appointmsnt  of  the  oiBcen ;  (a)  all 
ColleKB  funds  and  property ;  and  (3)  tlia  goTemment  of  the  College,  except  eo  fu  u 
any  juriBdiction  is  delegated  in  the  Statutes  lo  the  CotleES  Coiuiai)  for  the  time  being. 

rinlOT-.— The  Bishop  of  CalcutU. 

Pnncipoii,— Rev.Dr.W.H.Mill.ieal;  Rev.  Dr.  Withers,  IBll :  Bev.  Dr.  Kaf .  18» : 
Re\.  T.  ffkelton,  1807;  BeT.  R.  U.  Stewart,  18TB;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Coe,  1874;  Iter.  H. 
Whitehead,  188S. 

Theolooicu.  Class,  Riikihi,  Crota  Naoptk. 

Shortly    after   the    Society  took  OTor  the  ChoU  NaRpur  Misnion  a  ClaM  for   the 

traiiiiuK  of  Native  Pastora  was  began  at  Banchi  by  the  Bay.  J.  C.  Whitley,  tbe  fnuU  of 

wliich  have   been   seen  in  the  ordination  of  Bevonleen  Kols.     The  class  waa  revived 

in  I8T8  for  the  preparation  of  aew  candidates  and  for  the  improvemeet  ol  the  native 

St.  Stephen's  College  and  Hioh  School,  Delhi, 
The  S.P.Q.  High  School  established  at  Delhi  in  18SS  (p.  G15)  w»a  affiliated  to  the 
Calcutta  University  in  1861.  Soon  alter  the  arrival  of  the  Cambridge  Brotherhood  in 
connection  with  the  Society  the  higher  education  of  tbe  Delhi  Mission  was  nndertaken 
by  Ihetn,  and  in  Febroary  1861  a  College  department  was  added  to  thu  school.  This  si 
first  was  confined  to  students  of  Mieaion  Schools,  bot  circumstances  soon  led  to  its  beiii)( 
eitended.  Tbe  tlosing  of  the  Government  College  which  had  eiisted  (or  many  years  it 
Delhi  led  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  natives  to  establish  a  Native  Collegt, 
This  scheme  failing,  the  Cambridge  Brotherhood  were  in  188ti  offered  by  Oovemment  a 
grant  of  Re.GSO  a  month  on  the  condition  that  t)ieir  college  classes  were  opened  lo  all 
comers  and  that  the  Mission  College  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Univendty  vhich  wss 
being  formed  for  the  Punjab,  Thisotfer  was  accepted,  and  new  buildings  were  opennl 
in  18D2.  St.  Stephen's  is  the  only  Christian  College  north  of  Agra,  and  besides  the 
training  of  Uiseion  etndents  it  ib  of  considerable  value,  by  beaching  and  int«^xiur^ 
with  the  teacliera,  in  leavening  the  minds  of  several  olthe  bent  educated  natives  of  Korth 
India  witli  Christian  tnith.  In  addition  to  the  College  and  High  School  at  Delhi  there 
is  a  School  for  training  Mission  Readers,  and  a  Class  tor  inetiucting  Beaders  alreadj 

St,  John's  Colleoe,  Ranooon, 
Began  in  1804.     To  the  account  ol  the  inttitntion  given  on  pp.  634-6  it  is  only 
nevewary  to  add  the  following  particolare : — 
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Endovmients  of  the  College. — Over  18  acres  of  land,  bought  as  freehold  in  1867  at 
B8.200  per  acre,  now  worth  R8.5,000  per  acre,  and  continnaUy  increasing  in  Talne^ 
Buildings  valued  at  Bs.  120,000.    Scholarships,  none. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — Bs.120  to  Bs.200.  (Bs.16,510  were 
paid  in  fees  in  1892.) 

Subjects  of  Study. — "Up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  Matriculation  Standard  of  the 
Calcutta  University  with  .  .  .  Christian  religion  as  taught  by  Church  of  England." 

Present  N.umber  of  Students. — Besident,  800 ;  non-resident,  850. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (1864-92).— 8,690.* 

Principals. — Be  v.  Dr.  Marks,  1864-92.  [Acting  (in  Dr.  Marks'  absence) : — Bev.  0. 
Berry,  1866 ;  Bev.  C.  Warren,  1869 ;  Bev.  J.  Fairclough,  1872 ;  Bev.  James  A.  Colbeck, 
1875 ;  Bev.  A.  Salmon,  1890.] 

Up  to  October  1892,  828  boys  have  been  baptized  in  the  College  Chapel,  either  as 
infants,  pupils,  or  old  boys,  and  698  natives  have  been  baptized  in  the  Mission  attached 
to  the  chapel. 

-  *  Including  representatives  of  the  following  races : — Burmese,  Eurasians,  Armenians, 
Euro]>eans,  Jews,  Talines,  Chinese,  Shans,  Karens,  Malays,  Siamese,  Sikhs,  Arracanese, 
Khura,  Bengalis,  Mussulmans,  Toungthoos,  Madrassis,  Ponahs  (from  Manipur),  and 
"  many  mixtures  of  the  above." 

ElzmcENDiNE  Training  Institution,  Banooon. 

For  native  Catechists,  Headers,  and  Pastors.  Opened  in  February  1888  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bangoon. 

No  Endowments  or  Scholarships,  excepting  a  few  Exhibitions  from  S JP.C.K. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £10  to  £12. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Burmese,  Bible,  Prayer  Book. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Besident,  11. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1802). — ^About  80,  of  whom  about  15  have 
become  Mission  Agents  and  1  has  been  ordained. 

PrincipaU.—^v.  J.  Fairclough,  1883-6;  Bev.  T.  Bickard,  1886-7;  Bev.  J.  Fair- 
clough, 1887-92. 

*  Including  representatives  of  Burmese,  Karen,  and  Tamil  races* 

Kaben  Thainino  Institution,  Tounooo,  Bubma. 

Established  1884,  for  the  training  of  native  agents  for  the  Karen  Missions.  The  lads 
received  are  of  very  rough  and  raw  material.  The  most  that  can  be  done  for  them 
at  present  is  to  prepare  them  for  the  Kemmendine  Institution  [see  above],  where  they  are 
instructed  through  the  medium  of  the  Burmese  language. 

(No  Endowments  or  Scholarships.) 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — £5. 

Sumects  of  Study  (partly  given  in  Burmese). — Old  and  New  Testament,  Prayer 
Book,  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  History,  Scripture,  Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Hy^ene. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Besident,  12. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892). — 20,  of  whom  18  have  become 
Mission  Agents  or  have  entered  at  Kemmendine. 

Principals.— liey.  W.  E.  Jones,  1884-5,  1890-1 ;  Bev.  A.  Salmon,  1887-90,  1892. 

Thb  8.P.G.  Theological  College,  Madras  {formerly  The  Vepery  Mission  Seminary). 

This  institution,  the  successor  of  two  which  had  failed  between  1880-42  [see  pp.  606-7], 

;  -     WM  opened   at  Sullivan's  Gardens,   Madras,    on  June  1,  1848,  under  the  name  of 

■   •The  Vepery  Mission  Seminary,"  which  was  to  be  "purely  of  a  Missionary  character 

Mftd  object,  its  sole  design  being  to  prepare  for  employment  in  the  Missions  of  the  Society 

V.  /  ■noh  young  men  as  may  be  admitted  into  it."    The  course  of  instruction,  at  firHt  almost 

^ '  .-^wiiirely  theological,  was  afterwards  combined  with  general  education  and  preparation 

"    4bir  the  Madras  University  examinations,  and  (since  1878)  for  the  Cambridge  Preliminary 

;  Theological  examination.    The  Missionary  character  of  the  Seminary,  which  has  been 

maintuned  throughout,  was  raised  in  1879  by  some  modifications  of  tlie  secular  instruc- 

Aion,  since  which  time  the  institution  has  been  called  *'  The  S.P.G.  Theological  College, 

Madras."    To  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Symonds,  its  organiser  and  first  Principal,  the  Seminary  at 

BnlliTan's  Gardens  is  indebted  for  a  great  and  lasting    success.     Wliile  offering  the 

advantages  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  training  care   was  taken  that  the  native 

students  "  should  have  as  little  temptation  as  possible  to  adopt  European  habits,  Or  tO 

forsake  their  national  modes  of  life  in  food,  dress,  and  such  matters." 
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Of  the  Htudeuts  Irnined  Sonng  Mr.  HymondB'  Frincipitldiip  (1S1B-T3)  madj  fortr 
have  boen  ardained,  and  others  have  riane  good  lerricD  bh  catwbiste  BJid  Khoolmutcn. 
Daring  the  ksli  ten  yeme  the  native  BtndeotH  have  obtuined  hooounible  pnsitiuiu  in  tb* 
Oifnrd  uid  Cunbride:e  Prelimiiuirj  Theological  eiuniuntiont.  In  IMtf,  Uie  soocnaof 
the  EnndiduteB  wilb  "  beyond  that  of  nny  rorreaponding  bodr  of  men  ftvm  IMJ  imditD' 
tion,"  seven  out  of  the  twelve  native  civRdidatieB  being  ptaced  in  the  first  claas  ta3  loot 

The  iiniiual  coit  of  the  College  for  Balariea  and  Bcbidiinhipa,  which  has  avenged 
£760,  is  met  from  the  Moockton  Fnnd  lBs.3.nU0),  Hebor  Fund  (Bs.a8.«00|,  Jackacn- 
Forkbill  Fond  (Rs.fl.OOO),  SJ'.C.K.  Grant  (Ra.  1,000  pec  anniuD),  and  the  8f  .O.  Qenert] 
Fund. 

The  Siihjeclt  of  Study  emiimce  the  conrw  for  the  English  Unireraities  pFelimiiiai; 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

PretBHl  Numbar  of  Studenti.—B, 

Total  jVuiBier  of  Siurfend  Educated  (to  1803).— Abont  IBO." 

Total  Number  of  Student'  Ordaiaed  |to  IHua).— About  B5. 

PnncipoJi.— Rev.  A.  R.  Symonds.H.A..  1S48-74;  Bev.  J.  H.  Stnohan,  H.D„  IBTS-T; 
Bbv.  C.E.Kennet,  D.D.,  1877-84;  Rev.  P.  H.Eeiohardt,BA.,  1885-7;  Rev.  A.  V  " 

MjL,  1887-93. 

*  Iboladii^  reprssentatiTea  of  Tamil,  Tolnga,  Eurasian,  and  Europe 


6.P.G.  Cou-EOE,  Vepeby,  Madbab. 
The  High  School  Founded  at  Teper;  in  1804.  was  in  Janaar;  188S  ftmiinlied  to  the 
Madma  Univerntj  as  a  socond.grade  College.  The  institution  coDsisbed  of  lODT  drpwt- 
menta— tbe  F.A.  (First  in  Alts),  High  School,  Uiddle  School,  and  Primary.  In  1801  to 
College  departmeot  was  alouid,  and  the  institution  has  ainoe  been  curied  on  u  a 
"  Lower  Secondur  School." 


SaWTXHPDKUI  SEmKAST  (S.P.G.). 
eatablished  in  1842  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope  for  the  baining  oi 


Clergy   of  the  Society  and 
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most  of  the  Christiaa  iemchen  in  the  8.P.O.  High  Schools  in  8.  IndiA  reeerred 
the  greater  part  of  their  education  in  it — stndente  of  superior  attainments  heing  drafted 
to  the  Seminary  at  BtJliyan's  Gardens  for  the  completion  of  their  course.  The 
importance  of  Sawyerpuram  Seminary  was  recognised  in  1646  hy  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford,  which  contributed  to  the  formatio|i  of  a  suitable  library  within  its  walls. 

In  1888  the  CoUege  department  was  remored  to  Tutioorinf  since  which  time  the  chief 
work  carried  on  at  Sawyerpuram  has  been  the  training  of  village  Catechists  and  School* 
masters,  as  a  branch  school  oi  **  Caldwell  CoUege.** 

Expen$et  of  a  Betideni  Student  per  annum. — Bs.80. 

Present  Subjects  of  Study. — "Curriculum  of  Lower  Secondary  Examination.'* 

Present  Number  of  Students, — Resident,  69 ;  non-resident,  &1. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— About  800. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordained.-— {See  Caldwell  College,  below.) 

Principals  (dates  not  supplied). — Bey.  G.  U.  Pope,  D.D. ;  lUv.  M.  Bombs  ;  Bev.  H.  C. 
Hoxtable ;  Bev.  T.  Brotherton,  M.A. ;  Bev.  J.  Elarnshaw ;  Mr.  B.  J.  French ;  Mr.  J. 
Creighton ;  Bev.  T.  Adamson. 

Caldwell  Collxos,  Tuticobin  (S.P.G.). 

The  removal  of  the  College  department  of  Sawyerpuram  Seminary  to  Tuticorin  in 
January  1888  (see  above)  was  the  result  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
made  during  his  Metropolitical  visit  in  1881.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop 
Caldwell,  in  honour  of  whom  the  College  is  named,  that  the  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings were  purchased  uid  presented  to  the  S.P.G.  In  1886  the  institution  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-grade  Colleee  under  the  University  of  Madras,  teaching  up  to  the 
B.A.  standard.  The  primary  ooject  of  the  CoUege  is  to  give  the  Christian  youths  of 
TinneveUy  and  Bamnad  the  highest  education,  both  secular  and  religions,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  become  clergymen  and  lay  Mission  agents ;  and  in  the  CoUege  proper  90  per 
cent,  of  the  students  are  Christians. 

The  CoUege  and  subordinate  schools  are  maintained  by  an  aUowance  from  the  S.P.G., 
Government  grants,  fee-income,  and  Scholarships  from  S.P.C.K.  Most  of  the  student* 
receive  some  help,  varying  in  amount  according  to  class  and  circumstances. 

Expenses  of  a  BeMent  Student  per  annum. — Bs.lOS  to  Bs.120. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Madras  University  Curricula  of  Studies  for  the  BJL,  F.A.,  and 
Matriculation  Examinations.  In  Theology,  the  subjects  for  the  Bishop's  Greek  and 
Vernacular  Prizes,  '*  Peter  Cator**  Prize  Examinations,  and  Diocesan  Prayer  Book 
Examination — higher  grade. 

Present  Nurnber  of  Students. — Besident,  84  ;  non-res*dent,  16. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— I,5i6*  (including  those  at  Sawyer- 
puram). 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordained  (to  1899).— 66  (do.). 

Prtnctpai.— Bev.  J.  A.  Sharrock,  M.A.,  1888-92. 

*  Including  representatives  of  the  foUowing  races : — Tamil  and  Eurasian. 

Ykbiabpubam  Sexikabt  (S.P.G.). 

This  Seminary  was  founded  in  1844  for  the  purpose  of  training  agents  for  the  Missions 
in  the  Tanjore  and  Triohinopoly  districts,  an  object  which  was  signaUy  successful  under 
its  first  Principal,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bower  (the  most  accomplished  Tamil  scholar  in  India). 
In  1868  a  High  School  department  was  added,  and  heaUien  scholars  were  admitted,  and 
for  a  short  time  in  1864  it  became  a  "  Second  Grade  CoUege.**  In  1878  the  institution 
was  closed. 

PWnctpaZs.— Bev.  Dr.  Bower,  1844-68 ;  Bev.  A.  B.  C.  Nailer,  1858-78 ;  Bev.  C. 
8.  Kcdilhoff  and  Bev.  J.  F.  Keams,  acting  1878. 

St.  Peter's  College  and  High  School,  TANjoREf  (S.P.G.). 

The  present  instituticm  originated  from  the  High  School  founded  by  Schwartz  at  the 
•nd  of  the  last  century,  which  was  of  a  very  elementary  character  until  re -organised  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Pope  in  1854.  By  him  and  successive  Principals  it  was  raiHt'd  until  it 
became  **  the  first  of  aU  the  aided  schools  in  the  Presidency,  the  PreHidcncy  town  ex- 
cluded ** — in  1864  a  Second  Grade,  and  in  1874  a  First  Grade  CoUege  of  the  Madras 


t  For  some  time  after  the  closing  of  Yediarpuram  Seminary  the  Tanjore  Missions 
were  dependent  on  TinneveUy  for  the  supply  of  MisBion  Agents,  but  there  is  now  % 
Seminary  at  Tanjoroj  of  which,  howeverj  no  particulars  are  at  hand. 
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Univenity.    In  the  "  College  "  department,  the  Brahmins  fofrm  75  per  oent^  other  Hind v  - 
10  per  cent.,  and  Christians  16  per  cent,  of  the  students. 

The  College  receives  from  Government  Be.200  per  mensem,  known  aa  "  the  Swarti 
Grant,"  and  about  B8.18,000  per  annum  from  fees.    Number  of  Scholarshiiw,  8. 

Student's  Fees. — Bs.48  per  annum. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Those  appointed  for  the  Madras  University  exanmuttions ;  and 
religious  instruction,  which  is  given  in  all  the  classes. 

Fretent  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  24 ;  non-resident,  811. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (to  1892).— Over  6,000.* 

Frincipals.^B»Y.  G.  U.  Pope,  D.D.,  1854-7;  Rev.  8.  Percival,  MJL.,  1858-68; 
J.  Marsh,  Esq.,  1864-71;  Rev.  W.  H.  Kay,  BA.,  1878-81;  Rev.  W.  H.  Blake,  BJL, 
188^92. 

*  Including  representatives  of  Tamil  and  Mahratta  races. 

Tmchinopoly   CouLjEoe  (8.P.G.). 

The  College  is  the  outcome  of  a  superior  school  begun  at  Tennur  in  1860,  and  (after 
several  removals)  transferred  in  1868-4  to  its  present  location  in  the  fort.  There  and 
then  it  became  a  High  School.  Notwithstanding  the  cheaper  fees  of  a  kindred 
institution  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  High  School  held  its  ground  And  bec»ame  so 
popular  that  the  public — and  particularly  the  Hindus — subscribed  largely  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  hall  in  which  the  College  classes  proper  are  at  present  held  and  the  University 
and  other  public  examinations  conducted.  In  1873  the  School  was  raised  to  a  second* 
grade  College,  with  F.A.  classes  in  connection  with  the  Madras  University.  Students 
were  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  increasing  the  total  number  to  1,000,  and 
in  1883  the  institution  was  raised  to  the  B.A.  standard— -that  is,  a  first-grade  College.  In 
connection  with  the  College  are  an  English  and  Tamil  Literary  and  Debating  Society, 
founded  in  1883  by  Mr.  Pearce,  a  Sanscrit  Debating  Society,  and  a  Musical  Society. 
The  majority  of  the  students  in  the  College  and  its  seven  branch  schools  are  Brahmins. 

The  income  of  the  College  is  derived  from  (a)  Students'  Fees,  (6)  the  Society, 
(c)  Government  Grant.    Number  ot  Scholarships,  11. 

Expenses  of  a  Besident  Student. — Rs.28  to  Rs.d4  a  term. 

Subjects  of  Study. — English  Language  and  Literature,  Tamil  do.,  Sanscrit  do.. 
Elementary  Latin,  Pure  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Logic,  Physiology,  Ancient  and 
Modem  History,  the  Christian  Religion. 

Fresent  Number  of  Students.* — Non-resident,  1,408  (including  Branch  Schools). 

Frincipah. — Rev.  T.  Adamson,  1864-8  ;  J.  T.  Margoschis,  Esq.,  1868-78 ;  J.  Creighton, 
Esq.,  1878-7 ;  C.  W.  Pearce,  Esq.,  1877-^6 ;  Rev.  H.  A.  Wdliams,  M.A.,  1886-« ;  Rev. 
T,  H.  Dodson,  M.A.,  188a-92. 

*  The  students,  past  and  present,  have  included  representatives  of  the  following 
races : — Tamils,  Canarese,  Telugu,  Mahommedan,  and  Eurasians. 

Nandyal  TRAnmva  College  (S.P.G.). 

This  institution  was  set  on  foot  in  1884,  the  initiatory  escpenses  having  been  partly 
furnished  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  It  is  designed  for  the  training 
of  Mission  agents  for  the  Telugu  Missions,  the  lack  of  which  has  greatly  hindered  the 
development  of  work  in  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  occupied  by  the  Society  in 
India.     New  and  permanent  buildings  for  the  College  were  erected  in  1891-2. 

Number  of  Scholarships. — 79. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — Rs.78. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Scripture,  English,  Telugu,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

Fresent  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  71 ;  non-resident,  8. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (1884-92).— 826. 

FrincipaU. — Rev.  A.  Britten,  1884-9'2 ;  [Rev.  H.  G.  Downes,  acting,  part  of  1892.] 

St.  Thojias'  College,  Colombo.    {See  pp.  668,  666,  668.] 

The  College  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  was  founded  in  1851  by  Bishop  Chapman  of 
Colombo,  under  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  Ceylon  Blue  Book  for  1846,  drawn 
up  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  for  H.M.  Secretary  of  State,  the  following  sug- 
gestion was  submitted : — ''  Instead  of  proxxDsing  to  lower  the  standard  of  education 
aimed  at,  it  seems  far  more  desirable  to  endeavour  to  organise  it ;  so  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  sending  young  men  to  Calcutta  to  study  Theology  and  Medicine  for  the 
service  of  this  Colony,  as  has  been  usual  for  some  time  past,  at  great  expense  to  Gkiven* 
m%nt  and  with  very  indifferent  success.   Theological  educatiou  might  exekmgbe 
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fully  undertaken  in  Colombo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop."  Haring  obtained  the 
promise  of  assistance  from  Societies  and  other  friends  in  England  the  Bishop  en- 
deavoured to  give  effect  to  the  -  suggestion,  and  inl848  offered  to  open  a  Theological 
College  at  once  provided  they  guaranteed  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  four  Island  Student- 
ships (£15  each  per  annum),  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  as  rac^ncies  occurred.  The 
objects  of  the  proposed  College  were :  "  Theological  and  General  Education  of  students 
in  preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  and  the  Training  of  Native  Catechiste  and  Schoolmasters 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Colombo." 

The  Ceylon  Government  admitted  the  advantage  of  the  scheme  and  expressed 
concurrence  in  the  object,  but  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  Colony  were  unable  to 
afford  any  pecuniary'  aid. 

In  appealing  to  the  Society  the  Bishop  said :  '*  In  aiding  the  first  formation  of  an 
institution  which  is  to  become  the  nursery  of  a  native  Church,  you  are  sowing  the 
seed  which  is  to  bocome  not  only  an  abiding  but  an  increased  blessing.  It  is  the  cQffer- 
ence  of  a  colonist  carrying  out  barrels  on  barrels  of  flour,  which  will  feed  him  and  his 
family  as  long  as  they  last;  but  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  will  supply  him  and  his 
children  for  years,  and  his  children's  children  long  after  he  is  gone.  Such  is  my  hope  ; 
I  am  doing  little,  I  seem  to  be  doing  nothing ;  but  if  this  seed-plot  be  broken  up,  and  the 
seed  once  sown,  I  shall  feel  that  you  have  not  sent  me  forth  quite  in  vain."  The  Society 
accepted  the  Trusteeship  of  the  College  and  gave  £1,000  for  endowment  and  an  annual 
grant  which  is  stiU  continued ;  the  S.P.C.K.  voted  £2,000  for  endowment ;  and  the  Bishop 
having  given  a  site  of  nine  acres,  with  buildings,  the  College  was  opened  in  1851.  The 
foundation  comprises :  (1)  The  College  proper ;  (2)  a  Divinity  School  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Ministry,  provision  being  made  for  ten  Divinity  Studentships ;  (8)  a 
Collegiate  School,  to  which  an  endowment  has  been  attached  for  the  free  education  of 
non-resident  scholars,  to  be  called  "  Bishop's  Scholars  " ;  (4)  a  Native  Orphan  Asylum  for 
the  plain  Christian  education  of  twenty  orphan  boyrs.  Besides  the  above  endowments, 
the  following  have  been  added  at  various  times : — 

The  "  Gregory  "  and  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh  "  Scholarships,  and  five  "  Prince  of  Wales  *' 
Exhibitions — by  Samson  Rajepukse,  Esq.,  Mudaliyar  of  the  Governor's  Gate. 

A  Divinity  Professorship,  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  for  teaching 
natural  science — by  Charles  de  Soysa,  Esq. 

"Acland  Memorial  Scholarship  " — by  Sir  Henry  Acland,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  President  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Oxford  University. 

Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  to  confine  the  work  within  narrower  limits 
than  was  at  first  intended,  and  some  of  the  studentships  and  scholarships  are  temporarily 
in  abeyance. 

Expenses  of  a  Resident  Student  per  annum. — Bs.200  to  Bs.440. 

Suojects  of  Study. — Usual  subjects  of  an  English  school  up  to  standard  of  Cam- 
bridge Senior  Local  Examination.     Special  Class  for  Theological  Students. 

:nie  College  was  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Calcutta  in  1868,  but  in  1888  the 
Warden  decided  to  discontinue  to  prepare  for  the  Calcutta  Examinations  (First  in  Arts 
and  B.A.),  having  after  a  long  trial  come  to  the  conclusion  that  good  and  honest 
teacliing  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  two  examinations  so  radically  different  as  the 
Cambridge  Local  and  that  of  the  Calcutta  University.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  College.  Courses  of  Divinity  Lectures  are  given  by 
the  Warden,  which  are  open  to  catechists  and  to  others  desirous  of  extending  their 
theological  reading. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Resident,  100 ;  non-resident,  200. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Educated  (1850-92).— About  2,000.* 

Total  Number  of  Students  Ordnined  (1850-92).— About  10. 

Visitor. — The  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

Wardens.— Bey.  Cyril  Wood,  D.D.,  1852-8 ;  Rev.  J.  Baly,  M.A.,  1854-60 ;  Rev.  George 
Bennett,  M.A.,  1868-6 ;  Rev.  J.  Bacon,  B.D.,  1872-7 ;  Rev.  E.  F.  Miller,  M.A.,  1878-91 ; 
Rev.  P.  Read,  B.A.,  1891-2. 

The  College  Chapel  is  also  the  Cathedral  of  Colombo,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Society's  last  Jubilee,  June  15, 1852. 

The  College  Library,  consisting  of  nearly  8,000  volumes,  mostly  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Chapman,  is  especially  rich  in  classical  and  theological  works,  some  of  which  were 
presented  by  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Bray's  Associates. 

*  Including  representatives  of  Singhalese,  Tamil,  Burgher,  and  English  races. 

Training  Institutions,  Sabawak  and  Singapore. 

[The  training  of  native  agents  for  the  Missions  in  Borneo  and  the  Straits  is  carried  on 
at  Sarawak  and  Singapore,  but  no  particulars  are  at  hand.] 
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St.  Paul's  Collsos,  Hono  Kono. 

This  MifMionury  College  was  fonnded  in  1849  by  Tolnntary  gifto  obtained  by  Bishop 
Smith  of  Victoria.  A  school  bnildinff  erected  under  the  superintendence  and  by  the  help 
of  the  Bev.  Vincent  Stanton,  the  Colonial  Chaplain  at  Victoria,  was  transferred  for  the 
purposes  of  the  College,  and  the  other  chief  contributors  were  "  A  Brother  and  Sirter,** 
and  the  S.P.C.K.  The  College  was  primarily  founded  for  the  object  of  training  a  body 
of  Native  Clergy  and  Christian  Teachers  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  China, 
iMJcording  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
admission  of  European  aa  well  as  native  students. 

The  S  J'.G.  has  at  various  times  made  smaU  grants  to  the  inatitution. 


Native  Thbolooical  College,  Tokio,  Japan. 

A  Theological  Class  for  the  trainine  of  Native  Mission  Agents  was  begrin  by  the 
Bev.  (now  Ajichdeaoon)  Shaw,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Shiba,  in  the  autumn  of  1878  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sei  Eiyo  Sha  (Hol^  Teaching)  School,  which  he  had  opened  in  connection 
witli  his  work.  For  a  short  time  m  1887-^  uiis  class  was  united  with  the  American  Mission 
College  of  St.  Paul  in  Tokio,  which  was  then  placed  under  a  joint  committee  of 
American,  English,  and  Japanese  Clergy,  thus  securing  a  larger  and  more  effective 
teaching  staff.  In  the  beginning  of  1880,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fuller 
University  Mission  staff,  the  class  was  moved  back  to  St.  Andrew's  and  placed  under 
the  Wardenship  of  the  Bev.  A.  F.  King,  and  is  now  again  known  as  the  St.  Andrew's 
Divinity  School,  Shiba. 

No  endowments.  Entirely  supported  by  S.P.O.  Students  have  an  allowance  made 
by  S.P.G.  of  15a.  (about)  to  each  student  a  month. 

Expenses  of  a  Student  per  annum. — ^About  £10. 

Subjects  of  Study. — Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  Paatoral  and  Dogmatic  Theologj, 
Church  History,  Christian  Evidences,  English,  and,  to  some  extent,  Greek. 

Present  Number  of  Students. — Besident,  8. 

Total  Number  of  Students  from  commencement  to  1892  inclusive. — 34.  Of  these 
three  have  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders. 

Wardens.— Wen.  Archdeacon  Shaw,  1878-^9 ;  Bev.  A.  F.  King,  1889-99. 


St.  Auoubtine's  Mibsionabt  College,  Cakterbubt. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1848  (under  Boyal  Charter)  for  the  education  of  yoimg 
men  for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  formed  on  the  general  plan  of  the  old  collegiate  institutions  of  the  Englj^ 
Universities — to  consist  of  a  Warden,  a  Sub-Warden,  and  ultimately  of  six  Fellows. 

The  demand  for  an  institution  of  this  kind  wim  created  by  Bishop  Broughton,  the 
first  Binhop  of  Australia,  whose  position  as  head  of  a  diocese  nearly  as  large  as  Europe, 
but  with  less  than  twenty  Clergy,  lent  emphasis  to  his  prayers  for  more  labourers,  in 
responge  to  his  cry  for  "  a  College  somewhere,"  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Bey. 
Edward  Coleridge,  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  who  raised  over  £25,000  for  the  object.  Hie 
original  intention  to  found  the  new  College  at  Oxford  was  over-ruled  in  a  remarkable 
way.  In  the  year  (K)5  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  granted  a  site  at  Canterbury  on  which 
St.  Augustine  founded  a  monastery.  Dedicated  to  Gtod  under  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  it  flourished  for  centuries  under  the  Benedictine  rule  and  became  one  of  the 
Tnost  famous  religious  houses  in  Europe.  By  Henry  VIII.  the  abbey  was  suppressed 
aud  changed  into  a  deer  park  (1538) ;  but  the  rains  were  habitable  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  who  lodged  there  in  passing  through  Kent  at  the  Bestoration.  In  1843  the 
late  Bobert  Brett  of  Stoke  Nowington  drew  attention  (in  The  English  Churchman^ 
September  18)  to  the  desecration  of  the  ruins  by  their  conversion  into  "  a  brewery  pot- 
1]ou»e  and  billiard  room."  This  letter  was  seen  by  the  late  Mr.  Bereaford  Hope,  who 
purchased  the  ruins  and  devoted  them  to  the  proposed  Missionary  College,  which  was 
opened  on  St.  Peter's  Day  1848  by  Archbishop  Sumner. 

The  Endowment  Fund  of  the  College  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide  the  stipend  of 
the  Staff.  There  are  Exhibitions,  varying  from  £10 to  £85  a  year;  also  Diocesan 
AHsociations  which  aid  in  the  support  of  Students.  The  Society  has  endowed 
several  Oriental  Exhibitions  and  furnishes  the  salary  of  the  Professor  <^  Oriental 
Lanpuages. 

Expenses  of  a  Besident  Student  per  annum. — £46  for  College  fees. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
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Siihjectt  of  Study.^Tha  College  eourae  of  three  Tewi  embncea  iiubnetion  in  ths 
'      '        '  '  the  eridennea  of  ChhtUau  Beligion,  the  Btsndanl 


lionary   HmIotj, 


Hoi;  Hciiptares  (original  UngnueB).  the  eridennea  of  ChhtUau  Beligii 

DiTiiie*,   the  Pn^ei  Book  and  Thirty-nine  ARiclea,  Chnroh    Mid  Mil _ 

EleiaentWT  Hebrew,  the  oompooition  ot  Baimona,  Ksne  Latin  and  Qteek  Clauiu, 
matioa  and  Phjuoal  Science,  Medicine  (at  the  Coont;  Hoapital),  Oriental  iai 
Btudente  ginug  to  the  £ael),  uid  in  rtfuMU  tvanchei  ol  Tw^nn*!  laJxmr  and 
arta. 


.       ^  letudentL . . __  , 

ceived  HiHSiDnaiy  oc  Cokniial  upotntmealB.     Bebm  moeiving  theie  bona 
leicept  in  apecial  cases  exempted  by  the  Warden)  must  hare  paued  the  Oiftod  and 
Cambiidgs  FreliuiinarT  Examination  fol  Holj  Ordan. 
Prefnt  tfumbrr  of  StudcnU. — 13  (leaidant). 

Since  the  tooiHiatiDn  <A  the  College  W*  Student*  have  left  for  aerrkH  in  the 
different  Colonial  and  kUaaionary  Dioouea,  ol  whom  foor  bare  become  Biehopi,  irhila 
many  elhera  h&ve  liaeD  to  poiitiow  ol  oonudaniUei  eminence,  and  have  nroved  dsToted 
workers  in  the  Mission  FieU. 


Ftnfor.— The  Archbishop  ol  Cantarbnry. 

Hardnu— Biihop  Colendga.  l»4r'-50 :    Rev.  Cnnon  H.  Bsiler.  D.D.,  IStO-TS ; 
Archdeacon  Watkins.  lt)7H-80  \  Rev.  Cation  O.  F,  Msclcar.  D.D.,  IHttn-M. 

*  Inclnding  repreaentatirea  of  the  following  races:  Britisb  and  Colonial-bom,  B 


HiSBIONABT  CoLLEOX    OF    9t.    BoS'irACE,  WlRUrNBTER,    WlLTB. 

The  institution  was  [ounded  in  1860  bv  the  Rev. 

"  Mission   HouBc"   prupamtory  to  St.  An„"  _    ...„..„ 

College ;  but  stadents  may  now,  if  their  friends  wisli,  Ro  stmiitht  fmm  St  Booil_ 
the  MiaxiOD  field.  There  are  varinns Diocesan  Missionfu? Aswwiations  from  uhiili  fnvnts 
are  obtainable  to  meet  tlie  CollKKe  expenses,  which  for  a  reaidont  student  tmonnt  to 
■bont  £4d  per  annnm.     The  Society  formerly  assiBtt^  in  providing  uinual  exhibitions 

StAjecit  of  Study,— Koly  Scripture,  Claxsicu.  Emclisli,  Elnmentoty  A[alhfmittics, 
Syatemstic  llieolo|;fy,  Foreign  Religioag  Systcuin,  Ui^dicine,  Caipentcriug.  Priutiug, 
Bookbinding.  (inrd^ninR.  .trc. 

Preifnl  Nuinber  nf  Sluilniia.—^  (rasidentl. 

Toliil  Number  of  .tliid/rnli  Educattd  (lHB0-9a).— ISO. 

Total  Nttmher  of  StudenU  Ordained  (ISW-Blt.—l'lO. 

WaTdm—Ttev.  Canon  Sir  J.  E.  Philipps.  Bart. 

Principali.—Oet.  3.  R.  Madon,  M.A..  lH6a-7I:  Rev.  G.  F.  Saibir,  M.A.  1ST3-6 
Bev,  S.J.Ea]es,M^,  lt»TO-«M;  (racant  IW*^) ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Welsh,  MA„  1SH6-0B. 
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CHAPTER   XCVL 

BOOKS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

(1)   General;    (2)  Trafslatioits;    (8)  Home   Pubucations\ 

(4)  The  Rome  Library, 

(1)  GENEEAU 

It  was  by  the  distribution  of  books  that  the  Society  began  its  work  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel.  The  first  act  of  the  kind  (as  reported  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  at  the  meeting  in  February  1702),  the  sending  of  ••  a  great  Welch 
Bible  &  Comdn  Prayer  Book  to  the  Welch  congregation  in  Pensylvania  "  [1],  was  in 
advance  of  the  first  Missionary  by  some  months  [p.  lO].  For  many  years  indeed 
the  S.P.G.  was  a  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Religious  Tract  Society  in  one.  ^  Great 
numbers  of  Bibles  and  Comnum- Prayer-hooks  in  the  Engluh^  French,  and  Dutch 
languages.  Expositions  on  the  Church  CkUeehum^  with  other  Devotional  and  Prae- 
ti4sal  Books,  have  been  sent  ...  to  the  Islands  and  the  Continent  [of  America]: 
and  great  Numbers  of  such  like  Books,  Homilieitj  Expositions  on  the  39  Articles^ 
&c.,  are  now  providing  for  the  places  that  want  them  most."  Such  was  the 
record  of  the  first  four  years  [2].  The  appointment  of  a  Missionary  carried 
with  it  a  **  Mission  Library  "  and  books  for  free  distribution  among  his  people 
[3].  Foreign  parts  to  which  Missionaries  could  not  be  sent  were  not  left  without 
some  token.  Witness  Moscow  in  1703  [p.  734] ;  and  *' comers  of  the  earth"  such 
aa  St.  Helena.  1704-6  [p.  319] ;  Jamaica,  1703-10  [pp.  228-9]  ;  Montserrat,  1703 
[p.  211],  and  Bermuda,  1706  [p.  102]. 

French  and  German  refugees  fleeing  from  European  despotism,  as  well  as 
emigrants  from  our  own  country,  were  enabled  to  sing  (in  their  own  tongue)  the 
Lord*s  song  in  a  strange  land,  and  many  hearts  were  cheered  and  the  faith 
of  many  was  strengthened  by  these  proofs  of  Christian  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship [pp.  HI,  813], 

Of  the  races  yet  reached  by  Missionary  enterprise  there  are  few  which  are 
not  included  within  the  Society's  operations  and  for  whom  translated  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  have  not  been  procured  by  its  aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
many  of  these  translations  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  assist 
[pp.  800-13]. 

For  Codriiigton  College,  Barbados,  provision  was  made  chiefly  from  bcqnests 
by  Archbishop  Tenison  (18  volumes,  1714);  the  Rev.  —  Hill,  Rector  of  High  Lafer, 
Essex  (600  volumes,  1727) ;  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ramsey  of  Barbados  (1728)  [4]- 
Similarly  the  Clergy  of  New  York  became  the  possessors  of  over  1 ,600  voloines 
left  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millington  of  Kensington  (1728).  For  fifty  years 
they  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  under  an  Act  of  Assembly.  Suffideot 
security  for  peaceful  times,  it  availed  not  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  tbe 
British  soldiers  on  taking  New  York  plundered  and  sold  the  library.  On  tbe 
complaint  of  the  custodians  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  returning  the  book-S 
but  not  a  tenth  were  recovered  [6].  Valuable  libraries  were  also  founded  by  the 
Society  at  New  York  College,  in  1758  (1,500  volumes),  and  Christ  Church,  Bcstoo, 
in  1746,  from  the  collections  respectively  of  the  Revs.  Dr.  Bristow  and  William 
De  Chaire  [6rt] ;  and  twice  did  Harvard  College,  an  independent  institution  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  receive  goodly  gifts — on  the  first  occasion  through  tbe 
liberality  and  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (then  of  Cloyne).  when  "the 
most  approved  writings  by  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  "  were  thus  acknow- 
ledged in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  : — 

"  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge. 
Feb.  18, 1748-9. 
"  Reverend  Sir,—Having  received,  some  time  the  laat  Fall,  a  most  valuable  Vtmeni  d 
Book«  to  our  Publick  Library,  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  <^  the  Goipel«  etf 
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Corporation  desire,  by  you  iheir  Secretary,  to  make  tiieir  grateful  Acknowledgment  to 
that  venerable  Body :  Please  therefore,  Sir,  to  inform  them,  that  we  have  a  most  thankful 
Sense  of  that  generous  Donation,  and  have  placed  the  said  Books  in  a  particular  Classis 
provided  for  them,  where  they  wUl  be,  as  designed,  of  general  Use ;  and  doubt  not  they 
will,  as  they  are  excellently  adapted  thereto,  very  much  tend  (as  you  express  it)  to 
promote  the  Gospel  of  Christt  and  the  Interest  of  Religion  both  in  Faith  and 
±*racticey  which  will  naturally  urge  our  Prayers,  that  that  charitable  Foundation  may  be 
continually  more  and  more  strengthened,  and  the  worthy  Members  thereof  always 
influenced  and  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  Measures  that  will  most  effectually 
promote  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  which  is  the  continual  Prayer  of  us  all,  and 
particularly  of 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant ^ 

"  EpwABD  HoLYOKE,  President."  [6] 

In  1764,  when  Harvard  College  lost  its  library  by  fire,  it  was  represented  to  the 
Society  by  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  one  of  its  former  Missionaries,  that  it  was  a  fit 
occasion  to  show  Christian  spirit  by  contributing  to  the  repair  of  this  loss  in  & 
colony  wholly  unprovided  with  public  libraries — the  library  and  other  advantages 
of  the  College  having  also  been  of  distinguished  benefits  to  the  Missions.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  present  of  books  of  the  value  of  £100  [7]— a  good  invest- 
ment, for  the  conformity  of  four  graduates  of  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Yale, 
Connecticut,  had  been  mainly  effected  (in  1722-3)  by  theological  works  sent  to 
the  College  in  1714  [8],  and  subsequently  the  Society's  ranks  were  reinforced  by 
several  men  who,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  had  conformed  to  thef 
Church  [9].  The  circulation  of  infidel  works  in  America  stimulated  the  Society 
and  its  friends,  and  encouragement  was  afforded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1757, 
who  gave  to  the  Society  200  copies  of  *'  Dr.  Leland's  view  of  the  deist  ical  writers 
that  had  appeared  in  England  in  the  16th  and  17tb  centuries  "  [10].  By  this  time 
over  130,000  volumes  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  with  other  books  of  devotion 
and  instruction  and  an  '*  innumerable  quantity  "  of  small  tracts  had  been  dispersect 
by  the  Society  [11  J.  The  work,  which  continued  on  a  large  scale  into  the 
19th  century,  gradually  became  more  limited  as  other  sources  of  supply  werei 
opened  up  and  developed.  The  library  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,*  was 
selected  in  1823  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Middleton,  who  also  gave  600 
volumes  [12] ;  the  libraries  of  many  other  Theological  Colleges  have  been 
enriched  by  the  Society's  bounty.  Assistance  has  also  been  rendered  in  the 
formation  of  Diocesan  Libraries  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Jamaica  (1830),  and 
Barbados  [13].  • 

By  means  of  the  interest  of  the  Negns  Fund  (capital  £2,650,  arising  from  a 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Negus,  by  will  dated  July  1790)  [14]  the  calls  on  the  Society 
for  books  are  now  chiefly  met.  These  are  mainly  for  liUes  and  Prayer  Books  for 
the  converts  in  the  Missions  to  the  heathen.  Frequently  a  portion  of  the  outlay 
is  returned — more  value  being  placed  by  the  recijnent  on  a  book  for  which  a  charge, 
however  slight,  is  made.  From  the  multilingual  character  of  some  of  the 
Missions,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  wide  dktribution  at  little  cost.  Thus 
from  a  small  grant  of  £25  the  Rev.  F.  P.  L.  Josa  of  British  Guiana  was  enabled 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures  among  his  flock  in  eight  lang^uages— English,  Portu- 
guese, Chinese,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Elathi,  Tanul,  and  Bengali. 


References  (Chapter  XCVI.  (1)  ).-{l]  Jo.  27,  Feb.,  1702.  [2]  R.  1705,  p.  82.  [3]  Jo., 
June  18,  1708,  and  p.  837  of  this  book.  [41  R.  1716,  p.  84 ;  R.  1727,  p.  80 ;  R.  1728,  p.  81. 
[6J  R.  1728,  p.  81 ;  R.  1778,  pp.  51-2.  [6a]  R.  1746,  pp.  82-8  ;  R.  1768,  p.  61.  [61  R.  1749, 
pp.  41-2.  h]  R.  1764,  p  52.  [81  R.  1714.  fO]  Pp.  44,  852-4  of  this  book.  PIOJ  R.  1767, 
p.  29.  [IIT  R.  1757,  pp.  23-3.  [12J  R.  1828,  p.  156.  [13  and  14 J  Finance  Report,  1892, 
pp.  30-1 ;  R.  1830,  p.  199. 


*  Reported  to  be,  next  to  the  Cathedral  Library,  the  finest  in  the  Diocese  of, 
Calcutta,  and  containing  Syriac  MSS.  collected  in  Malabar  by  Bishop  Heber,  and 
a  collection  (made  by  Principal  Mill  in  1822)  of  documents  respecting  the  Parsees,  the' 
Jains,  and  other  irregular  tribes  or  sects  in  India,  also  books  from  the  Prjhmins  and 
regular  Hindus. 
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(2)  FOREIGN    TRANSLATIONS,  &a 

By  the  aid  of  its  Missionaries,  members,  and  other  friends,  the  Society  has  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  following  translations  and  compilations : — 

(1)  NORTH  AMERICA. 

HIKMACK  (MiOKMAOK,  or  Micmac)  (formerly  the  principal  Indian 
language  in  Nova  Scotia).— (i"^  GBAMMAB,  comp.  in  1765-4  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wood, 
(ii)  Portions  of  the  PHAYBB  BOOK,  tr.  by  him  in  176&-8  (?  not  printed). 

MOHAWK  (or  Mohock)  (a  langoage  understood   by  the   Iroquois  or 
Six-Nation    Indians).  —  (i)    HOBS'    BOOK,    PBIICEB,    and     PBAYSBS, 
comp.  under  the  direction  of  the  Revs.  T.  Barclay  and  W.  Andrews,  1712-13. 
(New  York,  1714.)    (ii)  Portions  of  the  PBA7EB  BOOK,  with  FamUy  Prayers 
and  several  Chapters  of  the  OLD  and  NIBW  TBSTAJCSKTS,  tr.  by  L.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Andrews'  interpreter.  (W.  Bradford,  New  York,  1715.)  2nd  and  enlarged  ed.  by 
Messrs.  Andrews,  H.  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie—  provided  by  Sir  W.  Johnson.  (H.  Gaine, 
New  York,  1769.)   3rd.  ed.,  provided  by  the  Ghovernor  of  Canada  on  petition  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  feared  that  the  book  might  be  wholly  lost  in  the  Revolntionary  War. 
Revised  by  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  idso  composed  a 
Primer.    (Quebec,  1780.)    4th  ed.,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  the 
title-page  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  according 
to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England :  together  with  a  Collection  of  Occasional 
Prayers,  and  divers  Sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  necessary  for  knowledge  and 
practice.    Formerly  collected  and  translated  into  the  Mohawk  Language  under  the 
direction  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  to  the  Mohawk  Indians.     A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  translated  into  the  Mohawk  Language  by  Captain 
Joseph  Brant,  an  Indian  of  the  Mohawk  Nation.    London:  Printed  hj  C.  Buckton, 
Great  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square.   1787.'*  The  whole  book  comprises  511  pages 
(exclusive  of  nineteen  illustrations),  the  English  being  on  the  left-hand  and  the 
Mohawk  on  the  right-hand  pages,*  and  it  was  revised  by  Colonel  Claus.    The 
Mohawk  Chief,  Joseph  Brant,  was  educated  at  one  of  the  American  colleges,  and 
visited  London  in  1776.     His  translation  of  St.  Mark's  Gtospel  gave  mu(£  satis- 
faction to  the  King,  by  whose  order  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks, 
it  being  the  iirst  of  the  Gospels  which   appeared  entire  in  their  language, 
(iii)  ST.  MARK'S  GOSPEL,  Exposition  of  the  CHTJBCH  CATBCHISM,  and 
a  COMPBXDIOirS  HISTOBT  OF  THE  BI9LB,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stuart  1774  (T  not  printed) ;  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  begun  by  do.  and  Mr.  Vincent 
in  1787  (?  not  printed),    (iv)  ST.  MATTHEW'S  and  ?  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPELS, 
tr.  by  Lieut-Col.  Norton  and  Chiefs  Aaron  Hill  and  John  Brant,  1820-4  (printing 
doubtful),     (v)  SHORT  CATECHISM   (discovered  in  the   British   Museom) 
(printed  undei'  the  Society's  auspices,  1823).    (vi)  PBIMEB,  2nd  ed.  [jm  abotei, 
A.  Hill.  1827. 

NARAGANSETT  dialect  (spoken  by  an  Indian  tribe  peculiar  to  New 
England).—"  VOOABITL  ART  and  NOMENOLATTTBE,"  compUed  by  Cate- 

chist  Cornelius  Bennet,  1765. 

NITLAKAPAMIJK  (or  Thompson  Indian)  (the  langua^  of  a  tribe  in 

British  Columbia  known  as  the  Lytton  Thompson  Indians). — (i)  A  LITUBGT 
and  HTMNS,  compiled  in  1863  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  (xood.  (ii)  Portions  of  the 
PBAYEB  BOOK  with  HYMNS,*  by  do.    (Mission  Press,  Victoria,  187H-80.) 

OJIBWA.— (i)  A  great  part  of  the  PBAYEB  BOOK,  tr.  soon  after  1841 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Meara.  During  the  next  ten  years  this  was  followed  by  (ii)the 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  (iii)  the  BOOK  OF  PSALMS,  and  (iv)  a  small  col- 
lection of  PSALMS  and  (v)  HYMNS,  (vi)  The  translation  of  the  OLD 
TESTAMENT,  undertaken  by  him  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs  in  1857.  was 
carried  on  bv  the  latter,  who  completed  the  PENTATBITCH,  the  BOOK  Of 
PBOVEBBS,  and  ISAIAH  about  1861. 

*  The  Veni  Creator  was  included  and  four  Hymns,  for  whieh  aa  Bngliah  tnnilatioB 
could  not  be  procured. 
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8ABCBE. — VOCABUIiAKY  and  portions  of  the  Canadian  FHIMEB, 
oomp.  and  tr.  by  Rev.  H.  W.  G.  iStocken,  1888 

CHINOOK  jargon  (a  common  medium  of  communication  among  the 
Indians  in  Vancouver's  Island  &c.,  adopted  owing  to  the  variety  of  dialects  there. 
It  is  imperfect  as  a  medium  of  religious  instruction,  but  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  found  at  the  time  of  translation). — (i)  Portions  of  the  FBATEB 
BOOK,  tr.  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Garrett  in  1862.  (ii)  A  CHINOOK  JABGON  and 
THOMPSON  VOCABUTiABY,  comp.  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Good.  (Victoria,  B.C. 
1880.) 

(2)  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tlie  languages  of  four  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  British  Guiana  were  reduced  to 
writing  (Anglo-Roman  characters)  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett,  of  whom  a  notice 
is  given  elsewhere  [pp.  243-9].  His  works  (in  which  he  received  invaluable  aid 
from  Mrs.  Brett)  were  : — 

AEAWAE.  —  (i)  GBAMMAB  and  VOCABXJLABY,  1843-9  (not 
printed),  (ii)  The  LOHD*S  FBAYEB,  CBSBD  and  TEN  COMMAND- 
MENTS, with  a  short  CATECHISM  (explanatory  of  the  foregoing,  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  Baptismal  and  Marriage  Vows),  and  short  F&AYEBB  chiefly  from 
the  Liturgy.  (Georgetown,  Guiana,  1847;  and  S.P.C.K.  1867.)  (ui)  SCBIPTUBES 
(ff)  The  four  Gospels,  St.  Matthew,  begun  1845,  and  St.  John,  begun  1846  (S.P.C.K. 
1850),  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  begun  1851  (S.P.C.K.  1856) ;  (A)  Genesi.s— Chapters 
1  to  9  and  11  (S.P.C.K.  1856);  (c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (S.P.C.K  1866). 
(iv)  CATECHISM  on  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

ACAWOIO.  — (i)  GBAMMAB  and  VOCABUIiABT  (subsequent  to  1844 
—not  printed).  (U)  SCBIPTUBES:  (a)  St.  Matthew,  1864-70  (S.P.C.K.); 
(h)  Genesis,  Chapters  1  to  9  and  11  (S.P.C.K.);  (c)  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord 
(S.P.C.K).  (iii)  The  LOBD'S  PBAYEB,  CBEED  and  TEN  COMMAND- 
MENTS, with  a  short  Catechism  and  Prayers  as  in  Arawak  No.  ii.  (S.P.C.K). 
(iv)  CATECHISM  on  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(S.P.C  K). 

CABIBL  — (i)  GBAMMAB  and  VOCABUTiABT,  begun  1844  (not 
printed),  (ii)  The  LOBD'S  PBA7EB,  CBEED  and  TEN  COMMAND- 
MENTS, with  a  short  CATECHISM  and  PBAYEBS  as  in  Arawak  No.  ii. 
<S.P.C.K.).  (iii)  CATECHISM  (150  questions  and  answers)  on  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (S.P.C.K.). 

WABAU.— (i)  GBAMMAB  and  VOCABUIiABY,  begun  1841  but  not 
completed  till  after  1844  (not  printed),    (ii)  and  (iii)  as  in  Caribi  [above]. 

The  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  last  three  tongues  were  first  printed  on 
•cards  with  engravings  of  Scriptural  subjects  arranged  in  medallions  around  the 
letterpress. 

(3)  AFRICA. 

MALAGASY. — (i)  The  bible,  revised  by  a  Committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  various  Missionary  Societies,  the  chief  part  being  taken  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  of  the  L.M.S.  The  S.P.G.  representatives  were  :  Bishop 
Kestell-Comish  (the  Revs.  A.  Chiswell  and  R.  T.  Batchelor  for  a  short  time),  and 
the  Revs.  F.  A.  Gregory,  A.  Smith,  and  A.  M.  Hewlett.  Begun  in  1873,  finished 
1888.  (Bible  Society,  1889.)  (ii)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK  :  (a)  Portions,  tr.  by 
the  Revs.  W.  Hey  and  J.  Holding  (Mission  Press,  Tamatave,  1866-7) ;  (ft)  The 
first  complete  tr.  of  the  Prayer  Book,  except  the  Psalms,  tr.  by  the  llev.  A. 
Chiswell  1874-7  (Mission  Press,  Antananarivo,  1877);  (<j)  Revised  version  (includ- 
ing the  Psalter),  by  various  S.P.G.  Missionaries  in  Madagascar  (S.P.C  K.  1888); 
■  iji)  The  Canticles  and  Psalter  pointed  for  chanting,  by  the  Rev.  A.M.  Hewlett 
(Antananarivo,  1 884).  (iii)  CATECHISMS  :  {a)  A  Catechism  of  the  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Hey,  1867  (?  Tamatave,  1867);  (6)  A  Catechism  on  Genesis, 
Bzodus,  and  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gregory  (Antananarivo,  1889). 
<iv)  Two  Tracts  on  CONEIBMATION,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hey,  1867.  (?  Tama- 
tave, 1867).  (v)  PEARSON  ON  THE  CBEED  (1)  Art.  I.  tr.  by  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Gregory,  1878  ;  (2)  Art.  II.  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Smith,  1879  ;  (3)  Arts.  III.-XII. 
tr.  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory,  1886.  (Antananarivo:  1,  2,  1879;  3,  1886.) 
<vi)  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY,  from  •'  Harold  Browne  on  the  39  Articles  and 
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8ADIiEB*S  CHURCH  DOOTBINE-BIBIiB  TBX7TH  "  (462  pages),  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory.  (Antananarivo,  1886.)  (vii)  COMMENTARY  ON  ST. 
JOHN'S  GOSPEL,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory.  (Antananarivo,  1886.)  (viii)  An 
BXTCHABISTIC  MaNTJAL.  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smith.  (Antananarivo,  1883.) 
(ix)  FBEBMAN'S  FBINCIFIiES  OP  DIVINE  SEBVICE.  tr.  by  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Gregory  (MS.)  (x)  LENT  LEOTUBES,  by  Bishop  Wilkinson  of  Truro, 
tr.  by  Rajaobelina.  (Antananarivo,  1889.)  (xi)  HTMNS  :  (a)  Thirty-one  Hymns, 
tr.  by  the  Revs.  W.  Hey  and  J.  Holding  (Tamatave,  1865-7);  (ft)  A  few  Hynms 
on  sheets,  tr.  b}'  the  Rev.  A.  Chiawell.  (Antananarivo,  1877) ;  (e)  Hymn  Book 
corap.  by  the  Rev.  F  A.  Gregory  (Antananarivo,  1880).  (xii)  PEBIoblCALS: 
(a)  Ny  Mpiaro  or  Guardian,  by  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries — English  and  Native 
(Antananarivo,  monthly,  1876-7) ;  (b)  Monthly  Instructor,  **  Stories  and  Thoughts," 
edited  by  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries  for  the  native  teachers  (Antananarivo,  1887, 
and  still  continued),  (xiii)  SCHOOL  BOOKS:  (a)  Reading  Books,  by  the 
Revs.  W.  Hey  and  J.  Holding  (Tamatave,  18G5-7) ;  (b)  A  Scripture  Geography  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Hey,  1867  (7  not  printed)  ;  (c)  Riders  on  Euclid,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Cory  (Antananarivo,  1889)  ;  (d)  English-Malagasy  Dictionary,  begun  1886  by 
the  Revs.  F.  A.  Gregory  and  A.  Smith  and  natives  (not  yet  printed) ;  (^)  English 
Church  History  in  Malagasy,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Hewlett,  1892  (in  the  press). 

SECOANA  (the  language  of  the  Baralong  tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
or  Becoana  nation). — (i)  The  NEW   TESTAMENT  (Serolon  dialect),  tr.  by 
Archdeacon   Crisp.     (Mission   Press,  Thaba  'Nchu,  1885.)     (ii)  The  FBAYEB 
BOOK.     Begun  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mitchell — Epistles  and  Gospels,  &c.     (Mission 
Press,  Thaba  *Nchu,  1875)  ;  revised  and  completed  by  Archdeacon  Crisp  (S.P.CK. 
1887) — portions  being  published  separately  meanwhile,     (iii)    SEQI^^  TO 
"  STEP   BY   STEP,"  tr.  bv  Rev.  G.  Mitchell.     (Mission  Press,  Bloemfontein, 
1877.)     (iv)  A    HARMONY    OP    THE    PASSION.      (Thaba  'Nchu,   1873.) 
(v)  A   SEBVICE   FOB   LENT    (?  187H).      (vi)  Likaelo  Tsa  Sakeramente  sa 
selalelo  sa  raorena  se  ve  Bilioang  Eukharista.     (Thaba  'Nchu,  1870.)     By  Arch- 
deacon  Crisp.— (vii)    AN    A  B  O   BOOK   ON   THE    LINES    OP    "  STEP 
BY  STEP,"  with  some  Notes  on  Geography  and  a  Collection  of  Secoana  Pro- 
verbs.    (Mission  Press,  Thaba  'Nchu,   1873,  1874,  1883;  Lovedale  Press,  1888.) 
(viii)  Book  of  CHBISTIAN  DOOTBINE,  with  Old  Testament  History.    (Mis- 
sion   Press,   Thaba  'Nchu,   18.S1.)      (ix)    HYMN  BOOK    with    DIOOESAB* 
CATECHISM.     A  gradual  compilation.     The  last  two  editions  were  very  oon- 
sidenibly  contributed  to  by  the    Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Bevan,  who  prepared  that  of 
1889  for  the  press,  and  tr.  some  hymns  in  1878.     (Mission  Press,  Thaba  'Nchu, 
18r)9,   1874.   1881  ;    Barton,    Bloemfontein,    1889.)      (x)    NOTES    towards   a 
SECOANA  GBAMMAB.     (Mission  Press,  Thaba 'Nchu,  1880 ;  S.P.CK.  1880.) 
(xi)  Many  smaller  work.s— not  specified. 

SESTJTO. — (i)  The  PBAYER  BOOK:  Portions  tr.  bv  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beckett,  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Widdicombe.  (S.P.CK.,  1877.)  (ii)  CATB- 
CHISM  OP  CHRISTIAN  DOCTBINE,  &c.,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Beckett. 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  Widdicombe.  (Mission  Press,  Thaba  'Nchu,  18*o) 
(iii)  HYMNAL  (consisting  of  61  hymns,  being  mainly  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  well-known  hymns  in  Ancient  and  ^lodem  Book),  mostly  written,  and  all 
revised  and  edited,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Widdicombe.  (3rd  ed..  1887,  Barlow,  Bloem- 
fontein.) (iv)  MANUAL  OP  CHRISTIAN  DOCTBINE;  with  the  Com- 
munion Service,  Prayers,  &c.,  and  a  Short  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  tr.  and  comp. 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Widdicombe  and  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Champemowne.  (Spottiswoode  * 
Co.,  London,  1885.) 

SUSU. — (i)  The  PBAYBB  BOOK.  1st  ed.  begun  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Duport  in  1856.  (S.P.CK.  ?  1859.)  2nd  and  3rd  and  revised  eds.  by  Mr.  Duport. 
(S.P.CK.  1861  and  1869.)  A  New  Translation  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Douglin. 
1884.  (ii)  The  NEW  TESTAMENT :  (a)  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Duport.  (S  P.CK.  7  1869.)  (ft)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  about  half  com- 
pleted, by  Mr.  Duport,  1869,  who  intended  to  follow  with  St.  John's  Got^l 
(e)  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Rev.  P.  H.  Douglin.  (S.P.CK.  188i) 
(iii)  GBAMMAB,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Duport  and  the  Rev.  R.  Rawle  (of  Codrington 
College,  Barbados).  (S.P.CK.  ?  1 864.)  (iv)  A  CATECHIBM.  by  the  Rev.  J-  H. 
Duport,  1857.  "First  Steps  to  the  Church  Catechism,"  1869.  (S.P.CK) 
(v)  HYMNS  :   a  few   by  the  Rev.  P.   H.  DougUn,  1886,  &c     (vi)  8CHO0Z* 
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BOOKS:    (a)  Primers  and  other  books,  by  the   Rev.  J.  H.  Duport,  1866-8. 

(b)  Three  books  (two  after  the  model  of  Henry's  "  First  Latin  Book ")  were 
revised  by  Mr.  Duport,  1886.  (c)  Primer  and  Reading  Book,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Douglin.  (S.P.C.K.  1887.)  (vii)  VOCABQLAKY,  in  Susu  and  English  : 
(a)  Rev.  J.  H.  Duport,  1856-58  ;  (b)  ditto,  bv  Mr.  Duport  and  the  Rev.  R.  Rawle, 
1864  ;  (^0  Dictionary,  by  Rov.  P.  H.  Douglin,  1886,  &c.  (viii)  MYTHS,  FABIjES, 
ANECDOTES,  AND  FOLKLORE,  Rev.  P.  H.  Douglin,  1885. 

XOSA-KAFIR.— (i)  SCRIPTUBES :  {a)  the  Bible.  Revised  ed.  by  a 
Board  on  which  the  Anglican  Church  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Woodroffe  and  the  Rev.  W.  Philip.  (Bible  Society,  1889.)  (^)  The  Lessons 
taken  from  the  Apocr\'pha,  tr.  by  the  Rev,  Canon  Woodroffe.  (St.  Peter's 
Mission  Press,  Indwe,  Graliamstown,  1888.)  (iii)  The  FBAYER  BOOK  :  (a)  tr. 
bv  Rev.  H.  Woodroffe,  assisted  by  other  S.P.G.  Missionaries  —  Mr.  Liefeldt, 
Rev.  W.  Greenstock,  &c.  (.'  S.P.C.K.  1864-65) ;  (ft)  Revision  by  Bishop  Callaway, 
1879  (?  not  printefl);  (<•)  Revised  edition  by  Bishop  Key  (in  preparation), 
(iv)  HYMN"  BOOK  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Newton  and  others.  (Three  editions,  1869, 
1873,  1876  :  St.  Peter's  5li.ssion  Press,  Diocese  of  Grahamstown.)  (v)  A  CATE- 
CHISM to  be  learnt  before  learning  the  Church  Catechism,  by  Bishop  Forbes, 
tr.  by  Bishop  Kev.  (St.  Peters  Mission  Press,  Gwatyu,  1874.)  (vi)  FIRST 
CATECHISM  OP  THE  CHURCH,  bv  Rev.  S.  Adonis.  (Cooper,  Umtata, 
1885.)  (via)  DIOCESAN  CATECHISM,  ST.  JOHN'S,  KAFFBABIA,  tr. 
by  the  Rev.  John  Xaba,  with  a<lditions  by  Provost  Godwin.  (Church  Printing  Co., 
London,  1892.)  (vii)  MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  PRAYERS,  by  Rev.  W.  Philip. 
(St.  Peter's  Mission  Press,  Gwatyu,  1866.)  (viii)  MANUAL  OF  PRAYERS,  tr. 
bv  Archdeacon  Gibson  and  R.  Tshele.  ((>uest,  Grahamstown,  1886.)  (ix)  BOOK 
OP  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION.  A  Manual,  partly  original  and  partly 
tr.  from  the  Treasury  of  Devotion,  by  Bishop  Key  (Cooper,  Umtata,  1886.) 
(x)  THE  DOOR  OF  LIFE,  a  treatise  on  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  tr. 
bv  ^Ir.  Bassie.  (Guest,  Graliamstown,  1888.)  (xi)  WESLEY'S  PASTORAL 
ADVICE,  tr.  by  Mr.  Bassie.  (xii)  WHY  SHOULD  I  BE  A  CHURCHMAN  P 
tr.  by  Mr.  Bassie.  (St.  Peter's  Mission  Press,  Indwe,  1887.)  (xiii)  A  MANUAL 
OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  and  AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL,  tr.  by 
Native  Clergv  in  diocese  of  St.  John's,  (xiv)  WORDSWORTH  ON  THE 
CHURCH,  tr.  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Turpin,  1877.  (xv)  CHURCH  HISTORY,  by 
Bishop  Oxenden.  (St.  Peter's  Mission  Press,  Gwatyu,  Grahamstown,  1877.) 
rxvi)  FORTY  SHORT  LECTURES  FOR  LENT,  by  Bishop  How.  Tr.  by 
Hezekiah  Mtobi,  and  corrected  for  press  bv  Rev.  C.  Taberer  and  others.  (S  P.C.K. 
?  1885-6.)  (xvii)  COMMENTARY  ON  ST.  MATTHEWS  GOSPEL, 
S.P.C.K.  (translation  in  preparation  by  Rev.  C.  Taberer).  (xviii)  SERMON 
SKETCHES  FOR  KAFIR  CATECHISTS,  comp.  by  Archdeacon  Gibson 
(in  preparation),  (xix)  MISCELLANEOUS,  ed.  by  Riev.  Canon  Greenstock 
(c  published  at  Graliamstown,  1862,  the  rest  at  St.  Matthew's  Mission  Press, 
Keiskamma,    Hoek):   (r/)   Kafir    Tracts    (1861);   (b)    Kafir    Almanac    (1862); 

(c)  Essays  (Kafir  and  English,  1862) ;  (d)  Kafir  Spelling  Book  (1866-6);  (e)  Con- 
versations (Kafir  and  English)  (1865-6) ;  (/)  Letter  Book  (Kafir  and  English) 
(1865)  ;  (g)  Ecclesiasticus  in  Kafir  (1866).  (xx)  (a)  Lessons  in  Words  and 
Phra.ses  in  English  and  Kafir,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Newton,  1884  ;  (b)  First  Lesson 
Book  in  Kafir,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Newton,  1888  ;  (c)  ^sop's  and  other  Fables  in 
Kafir,  Parts  1  and  2,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Newton  and  Rev.  J.  Ntsiko,  1877;  (d)  Story 
of  the  Pondomisi,  by  Bi.shop  Key.  (St.  Peter's  Mission  Press,  Indwe,  Grahams- 
town). 

ZULU  (or  Zulu-Kafir). — in  1865  a  printing  press  was  established  at 
Springvale,  at  which  many  translations  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Callaway 
were  printed.  The  translations  were  made  by  the  aid  of  trained  and  intelligent 
natives — notably  Umpengula  Mbanda — through  whose  ear,  eye,  and  mouth  every 
sentence  was  made  to  pass,  thus  ensuring  as  near  an  approach  to  absolute 
correctness  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time  to  attain. — (i)  SCRIPTUBES: 
(a)  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  (St.  John's  Mission  Press,  1871-1876) ; 
(ft)  The  Psalms  ^^Blair,  Springvale,  1871);  (c?)  The  Prophets  (complete)  (Spring- 
vale  Mission  Press,  1872);    (d)  The  Four  Gospels   (Highflats,  1877);    (e)  The 
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remainder  of  the  New  Testament  in  MS.*    (ii)  The  FHAYSB  BOOK:  (a)  tr. 
by  Bishop  Callaway.    (Blair,  Springvale  and  Maritzburg,  1866-71.)     (b)  Portion 
to  the  end  of  the  General  Thanksgiving,  tr.  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Samoelsoa.   (ifS., 
1875.    Not  printed,  bnt  the  basis  of  No.  iia.)     (iia)  Revised  tr.  of  a  portion  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  chiefly  by  Bishop  McEenzie,  assisted  by  the  Missionaries  in 
Synod,  Rev.  S.  M.  Samuelson,  Rev.  C.  Johnson,  and  others.     (Mission  Press, 
Isandhlwana,  1885.)     (iii)  HYMNS:    (a)    Eight  Hymns  by  Bishop    Callaway 
(Blair,  Springvale  and    Maritzburg);   (b)  Seven  Hymns  by  William  NgcwemA 
(Blair,  Springvale  and  Maritzburg,  1868)  ;  (c)  Hymn  Book  (Incwadi  Yamacolo), 
ed.   by   Rev.  Canon  Greenstock  and  Rev.   H.   T.   A.   Thompson  (Maritzburg). 
(iv)   The    CHUBCH    OATSCHISM,   tr.  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Samuelson   and   cor- 
rected by  Rev.  R.  Robertson.    (S.P.C.K.  1875.)    (v)  SIMFIiE  INSTBIXCTIOBB 
TOB  OATSCHrriCmirS,  by  Bishop  McKenzie  of  Zululand,  tr.  by  Rev.  S.  M. 
Samuelson.     (Capetown,    1883.)      (vi)    Reading   Book,   '*  THIS    GBATSFUIi 
TUBK,"     tr.    by    Rev.    S.    M.    Samuelson.       (CuUingworth,    Durban.    1884.) 
Miscellaneous,    by    Bishop    Callaway .f — (vii)     NT7BSEBY    TAIi£S,     TBA- 
DITIONS,    AND   HISTOBIE8    OP    THB    ZDX.US    in  their   own  Words, 
with  a  Translation  and  Notes.     (Folk   Lore    Society,   and  Triibner,  1866,  fcc) 
(viii)  THE  BELIGIOITS  SYSTEM  OF   THE  AMAZULU  (1868).      Pirt  I. 
Tradition  of  the  Creation.     II.  Ancestor  Worship.     HI.  Divination.     IV.  Medical 
Magic  and  Witchcraft.     (?  MS.)      (ix)    ELBMENTABY     LESSONS     AND 
SEBVICES  FOB  NATIVE    SCHOOIiS   (1869).      Consists    of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  Catechism,  with  a  few  simple 
Prayers  and  Hymns  for  private  use  and  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Native  SchooL*. 
(z)  SOME  BEMARSS  ON  THE  ZUTiU  LANGXTAGE.    (xi)  CATCEHISrS 
MANUAIj.    (vii-xi  Dub.  by  Blair,  Springvale  and  Maritzburg.)    (xii)  A  SHOBT 
•OBAMMAB.    (ziii)  A.  DIGTIONABY  APPENDIX  of  2,200  words,  or  uses  of 
words,  with  examples,     (xiv)    A.  List    of  NATIVE  MEDICINES,  names  of 
diseases,  parts  of  the  body,  &c.  (not  printed). 

(4)  AUSTllALASIA, 

AUSTBALIAN  (Upper  Murray  Dialect,  &c.)  -the    IjOBD^ 

FBAYEB  and  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  tr.  about  185S  in  connection  with 
the  Poonindie  Native  Institution,  South  Australia,  at  that  time  under  the  Rev.  0. 
Hammond.  In  reporting  this  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  added  that  versions  in 
the  "Spencer's  Gulf  and  Adelaide  dialects"  were  to  be  proceeded  with,  and 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  distant  settlers  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thus  be  led  to  teach  the  aborigines  the  rudiments  of  religion. 

HAWAIIAIT.— (i)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK  :  (a)  The  Morning  and  Evening 
Service,  Litany,  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
Communion  Office  and  Occasional  Services  (but  not  the  Psalms  or  Ordinal), 
tr.  by  the  Kinp,  Kamahameha  IV.,  and  a  Preface  added  by  himself,  1862-3. 
{Honolulu,  18(52-3.)  Of  this  edition  Bishop  Willis  says  it  is  excellent  in  ita 
way,  but  in  the  attempt  to  translate  "  Of  One  Substance  '*  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
the  King  fell  into  Arianism,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  he  did  not  venture  to 
touch,  (ft)  A  new  ed.  in  which  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  omitted  and  the 
Psalms  and  Ordinal  added.  (S.P.C.K.  1867.)  (c)  Revised  and  enlarged  ed.  by 
Bishop  Willis,  being  the  entire  Book  of  Common  Praver  except  the  Articles. 
(S.P.C.K.  1883.)  (ii)  HYMN  BOOKS  (tr.  by  Bishop  Willis):  (a)  76  Hymns 
(Honolulu,  1874^ ;  and  (ft)  242  Hymns  from  Hymns  A.  &  M.,  with  a  few  from 
the  Congregationalist  Book  (Honolulu,  1880).  (iii)  CATECHISMS :  («)  A 
Catechism  of  Faith  and  Worship,  tr.  by  Bishop  Staley  (Honolulu,  1864): 
(>)  A  Catechism  of  the  Chief  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  (by  J.  R  West  of 
Wrawby),  tr.  by  Bishop  Willis,  arranged  in  English  and  Hawaiian  on  opposite 
pages  (Honolulu,  1874);  (<?)  Grueber's  Catechisms,  tr  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh,    (iv)  PBATBBS  FOB  CHUiDBBN,  tr.  by  Bishop  Willis.    (Honolulo 

*  In  the  translation  of  d  and  e  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Newnham  asMsted. 
t  BiHhop  Callaway  left  a  considerable  quantity  of  unpublished  MSB.,  indading  Zalt 
and  Kafir  Hymns. 
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College  Mission  Press,  1876.)  (v)  SADLXB'8  CHUBOH  DOOTBINIS, 
BIBIiB  TBUTH,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mackintosh,  (vi)  TBAOTS :  Some  of 
Bishop  G.  H.  Wilkinson's  tracts,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mackintosh. 

MELANESIAN  dialect,  (Mota,  OpA,  &C.) — The  first  Melanesian 
translations  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Bishop  Patteson.  He  reduced  twenty - 
three  of  the  languages  to  writing,  and  compiled  and  issued  elementary  grammar* 
of  thirteen,  and  shorter  abstracts  (about  ten  printed  pages  each)  of  eleven  others, 
^^ost  of  these,  with  translations  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
were  printed  by  native  pupils  of  the  Melanesian  College  at  Kohimarama,  New 
Zealand,  between  1863-8.  The  part  taken  by  the  S.PG.  Missionaries  was 
as  follows:— In  M0TA:(i)  ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL  (1864);  (ii)  ACTS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES  (1867);  and  (iii)  a  compilation  of  a  SCHOOL  BOOK 
(1867),  by  the  Rev.  L.  Pritt.  (iv)  Composition  and  compilation  of  BBADINO- 
LESSONS  (about  1866-8);  (v)  The  superintendence  of  the  printing  depart- 
ment at  Kohimarama  (1864-6) ;  (vi)  revision  of  the  2nd  ed.  of  the  ACTS  OP 
THE  APOSTLES  ;  and  (vii)  (since  1868)  tr.  of  a  few  chapters  of  ST.  MAT- 
THEWS aOSPEL  and  the  FIBST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETEB,  also  of  a 
few  portions  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  In  Opa  :  Portions  of  the  PBATEB 
BOOK,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bice.    (Norfolk  Island,  1876.) 

(6)  ASIA. 

ARABIC— (i)  The  SOBIPTITBES,  new  ed.,  published  by  Professor 
Carlysle  about  1804.  The  Society's  assistance  in  this  matter  consisted  of  contri- 
butions (£125  in  1804  and  ditto  in  1808)  for  1,000  copies  for  distribution  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  (ii)  The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  (iii)  The  PENTATEUCH. 
(Bishop's  College  Press,  Calcutta.)  (iv)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK,  tr.  begun  by 
Dr.  Pococke  (not  S.P.G.)  and  completed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  (Bishop's  College)  1837. 
Tlie  Psalms  appear  to  have  been  issued  also  in  a  separate  form.  The  Rev. 
F.  Schlienz  of  Malta  was  impressed  in  1838  with  the  manifestation  of  friendly 
feeling  expressed  by  the  Coptic  Clergy  and  by  their  Patriarch,  after  seeing  and 
reading  the  Prayer  Book  in  Arabic.  The  Priests,  almost  invariably,  turned  first 
to  the  Creeds,  which,  as  three  golden  links,  presented  a  pleasing  attraction  to 
their  eye,  and  the  catholicity  of  feeling  thus  evinced  by  the  English  Church  gave 
them  general  satisfaction.  They  were  also  much  pleased  with  the  Communion 
Service,  declaring  that  it  removed  from  their  minds  those  prejudices  which  had 
existed  under  the  idea  that  Anglicans  did  not  commemorate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  only  once  a  year,  and  then  in  a  manner  unbecoming  Christians.  [Letter  from 
Mr.  Schlienz.  Oct.  18.  1838,  to  the  S.P.C.K.] 

AJtM£iriAN. — A  version  of  the  Liturgy,  by  Mr.  Johannes  Ardall,  a  young 
Armenian  resident  in  Calcutta,  in  1826.  Revised  by  men  of  dignity  and  station 
in  the  Armenian  Church.    (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.) 

ASSAMESE  (tr.  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Hesselmeyer).— (i)  The  PBATEB  BOOK. 
to  the  end  of  the  Commination  Service.  (S.P.C.K.  1871.)  (ii)  Bible  Stories 
(Dharam  Puthi),  (Dr.  C.  G.  Barth).  (iii)  HISTOBY  OF  THE  CHBISTIAN 
CHITBCH  (Dr  C.  G.  Barth).    (Sibsagar:  No.  ii  in  1855;  No.  iii.  in  1861.) 

BENGALI.~(i)  The  SCBIPTTJBES :  (a)  The  Parables  of  our  Saviour, 
(  b)  Discourses  of  our  Saviour,  (c)  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Sanscrit  verse 
(from  Mill's  Christa  Sangita),  (rf)  Hi.story  of  Joseph  in  Bengali,  also  in  English  and 
Bengali.  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syndicate  pre- 
vious to  1849.)  (u)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK  :  (a)  M.  and  E.  Prayer  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Morton.  1826-33.  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1833.)  (b)  A  new  version, 
printed  but  "  not  published,"  consisting  of  almost  the  whole  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  by  Revs.  D.  Jones.  J.  Bowyer,  and  C.  E.  Driberg — the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
being,  however,  taken  verbatim  from  the  Scriptures  published  by  the  Bible  Society. 
(Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1840.)  (o)  A  revised  version  by  the  Syndicate  of 
Bishop's  College  (printed  but  "  not  published  ").  (Bishop's  College,  1846.)  (d)  A 
revised  version  by  ditto,  omitting  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
(Bishop's  College.  1851.)  (e)  Two  revised  editions  of  the  Psalter  prepared  at 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay  and  Rev.  K.  M.  N.  Banerjea,  were 
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in  1858-61  "printed"  and  circulated  among  the  Missionaries  for  criticism  and 
suggestions.  The  first  was  in  Bengali  and  English,  directly  from  the  Hebrew; 
the  last  was  by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Bancrjea  from  a  literal  English  rendering  made  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay,  and  this,  after  rension  by  a  committee  of 
Bishop's  College  and  the  Missionaries,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcuttit 
for  use  in  churches,  (iii)  CATEOHISMS:  (<7,  h,  c)  Three  Catechisms  of 
Religious  Truths,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morton.  («,  S.P.C.K.  about  1 829  ;  6  and  <?,  Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta,  1830.)  (d)  The  Church  Catechism,  (e)  Exposition  of  the 
Church  Catecliism  by  Bishops  Sandford  (of  Edinburgh)  and  Qleig  (Primus  of 
Scotland),  tr.  by  Catechist  Dwarkinath  Banerjea.  (/)  A  Scripture  Catechism, 
introductory  to  the  Church  Catechism,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  OB.  Smith.  (S.P.C.K.) 
(g)  An  original  Catechism  for  Catechumens,  by  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  (^to^. 
Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  previous  to  1841-3.)  (iv)  HTMN8.  (Tr.  and  pub. 
at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1850-2.)  (v)  TRACTS,  SEBMON8,  Sec.:  (a)  An 
Epitome  of  Dr.  Magee's  work  on  the  Atonement,  with  additions  by  Rev.  W.  Morton. 
(Calcutta,  1830.)  (ft  and  c)  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Tracts  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (1841) 
and  Confirmation  (1841).  (S.P.C.K.)  {d)  The  Sacra  Privata  of  Bishop  Wilson  of 
Sodor  and  Man  (1842-3).  (e)  Select  Sermons  of  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and 
Man  (1842-3).  (/)  Sermons  addressed  to  Native  Christians  and  Inquirers. 
{b  to  /  by  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  Bishop's  College  Press,  Calcutta.)  (^)  i^t. 
Cyprian  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  (A)  The  Letter  to  Diognetus :  by  S.P.G.  Mission- 
aries in  Calcutta  Diocese,  (i)  Original  tracts  by  Rev.  P.  L.  X.  Mitter,  formerly 
Natt  Fellow  of  Bishop's  College,  (ff  to  i,  Bishop  s  College,  Calcutta,  previous  to 
1859.)  (j)  The  Pramana  Sara  on  the  Outlines  of  the  Christian  Evidences.  Bv 
D.  N.  Banerjea.  (Calcutta,  1879.)  (vi)  DICTIONABY :  a  Bengali  and  Engll-'h 
Dictionary,  including  the  Synonyms.  By  Rev.  W.  Morton,  1824-8.  (Bishops 
College,  Calcutta,  1828.)  An  important  work,  for  at  that  time  nothing  similar 
existed  in  Bengali,  (vu)  SPBLLINa  BOOK  and  ELIiBBTON'SBLALbOTXES. 
(Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syndicate,  previous  to 
1849.)  Bengali  and  Sanscrit  Proverbs,  with  their  translation  and  application  in 
English.  By  Rev.  W.  Morton.  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  and  Calcutta  Sc1uk>1 
Book  Society,  ?  1828-32.)  (viii)  DIALOOUBS  ON  THE  HINDU  PHILO- 
SOPHY,  comprising  the  Nyaya,  the  Sankhya,  the  Vedant ;  to  which  is  adde<i  a 
discussion  on  the  Authority  of  the  Vcdas.  By  Rev.  K.M.  Banerjea.  The  original 
was  issued  in  English  in  1861,  and  was  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  as  a 
work  of  rare  merit,  containing  a  complete  account  and  refutation  of  the  Hindu 
systems,  and  exciting  a  considerable  stir  among  the  more  learned  natives. 
{Bengali  versions  issued  in  Calcutta,  18G2  and  1867,  the  last  by  Thacker.) 

BUEMESE. — (i)  The  PRAYER  BOOK  :  (a)  1st  ed.  (incomplete).  Begin 
by  Mr.  Cockey,  1860;  carried  on  by  Rev.  A.  Shears,  1861;  linished  (ed.  aixl 
pub.)  by  Mr.  (now  Rev.  Dr.)  Marks,  1863.  {b)  Revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries,  1876.  (c)  Revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Archdeacon  Blyth,  the  Rev.  J.  Fairclough,  James  Col- 
beck,  T.  Rickard,  J.  Kristna,  C.  H.  Chard,  Sub-Deacon  Hpo  Khin.  and  (until  his 
departure  for  England)  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  1881-2.  (ii)  SCRIPTUBEB :  (a)  Part 
of  the  New  Testament,  tr.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Marks,  1863;  (A)  Re\asion  (now  being 
made  bv  a  committee),  (iii)  TRACT  No.  430  of  S.P.C.K.  tr.  bv  Rev.  A.  Shears, 
1861.  \i\)  HYMN  BOOK,  tr.  by  the  S.P.G.  Missionaries,  1879.  (v)  VOCAB- 
UIjABY,  English,  Burmese,  Hindustani  (Urdu),  and  Tamil,  in  English  characters 
with  the  Burmese  also  in  the  native  letters.  Comp.  by  W.  H.  Begbie,  2nd  masttt 
in  St.  John's  College,  liangoon,  and  Abraham  Joseph.     (Rangoon,  1877.) 

CANAEESE.— (i)  Tlie  PRAYKR  book,  tr.  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  Rev. 
N.  V.  Athawale,  and  Catechist  J.  Mahade,  1891.  (ii)  THBEB  CHUBCH 
CATECHISMS  for  the  use  of  Christian  children,  tr.  by  Itev.  N.  V.  Athawale 
and  Catechist  J.  Mahade,  1889. 

CHINESE. — (i)  The  PRAYER  BOOK  :  The  order  of  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  and  administration  of  Holy  Communion,  rendered  in  Hokien 
Colloquial  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes,  from  Bishop  Burdon*s  tr.  in  tbe  literature 
style  (lithographed  in  Roman  characters).  (Singapore,  1887.)  (ii)  Tbe  Oooasiooal 
Services  in  Hokien  Colloquial  by  do.,  1888  (ready  for  printing),    (iii)  FAJfILT 
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UBS  in  Chinese,  comp.  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Scott  (intended  for  those  Chinese, 
neither  Christians  nor  catechumens,  who  are  well  disposed  towards  Christianity). 

DYAK.— I.  (Land  Dyak).— (i)The  PBAYEB  book:  (a)  Portions  tr. 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Chalmers  and  Rev.  VV.  Glover,  18G0 ;  (*)  M.  and  B.  and  Communion 
Services,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Abe,  1866 ;  (c)  Revised  and  enlarged  ed.  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Fowler  (Kuching,  1885-6);  (d)  The  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  by 
do.  (Quop,  1888).  (u)  The  8CBIPTUBES:  (a)  Portions  tr.  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Abe,  1863-4  and  1869-70 ;  (*)  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels,  tr.  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Fowler  (Kuching,  1887-8).  (iii)  THE  LIFE  OP  CHBIST  tr.  from 
the  Kev.  W.  H.  Gomes'  Malay  version  by  Rev.  W.  Chalmers,  1860.  (iv)  HTMN8: 
(a)  Hymnal  tr.  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Abe,  I860  ;  (b)  Forty-one  Hjrmns,  Ac,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Fowler  (Kuching,  1887).  (v)  FBIMEB  AND  BEADING- 
BOOK  by  do.  (Quop,  1888.)  (vi)  VOCABULABY,  English,  Land  Dyak,  and 
Mjilay,  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Chalmers. 

II.  (Sea  Dyak). — Bishop  Chambers  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  committing 
the  .Sea  Dyak  to  writing  (Roman  characters),  but  the  chief  contributor  to  a  written 
lan^niage  for  these  people  has  been  the  Rev.  J.  Perbam,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
some  papers  on  the  Religion  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  published  in  the  journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  (i)  SOBIPTUBES  :  {a,  b)  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospels, 
tr.  by  Bishop  Chainbers ;  (c)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perham 
(Mission  Press,  Sarawak,  1876);  (d)  The  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
John  (Mission  Press,  Sarawak,  1879);  (^,/)  St.  Luke's  and  St.  John's  Gospels,  tr. 
by  Archdeacon  Mesney  (Mission  Press,  Sarawak,  1874  and  1877  respectively), 
(ii)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK:  (a)  M.  and  E.  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion 
Service,  tr.  by  Bishop  Chambers  (1865);  (J)  The  Psalms,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Perham  (S.P.C.K.  1880);  (0)  The  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Occasional  Services, 
and  revision  of  other  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perham  and 
others  (Mission  Press, Sarawak,  1888).  (iii)  HYMNS:  (a)  By  Bishop  Chambers, 
and  (ft)  About  fifteen  hymns,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perham.  (iv)  HISTOBY  OF 
.JOSEPH,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perham.  (Sarawak,  1883.)  (v)  PBIMEB,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Gomes.  (Sarawak,  1854.) 

OTTJEBATI. — Portions  of  the  PBAYEB  BOOK,  tr.  by  Mr.  J.  Vaupel, 
Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay.  (Bombay,  1843.)  Revised  ed. 
by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Allen,  1846. 

HEBBEW. — OBAMMAB,  by  Professor  Weidemann.  (Bishop's  CoUege, 
Calcutta,  ?  1849.) 

HINDI. — (i)  THE  PBAYEB  BOOK  :  (a)  Revised  version  of  the  M.  and 
E.  Prayer,  Communion  and  Baptismal  Services,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley  (Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta,  1870) ;  (ft,  c)  The  Forms  for  the  Ordering  of  Priests  (including 
the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus)  and  Deacons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley  (Ranchi, 
Lithographs,  1872-3).  (ii)  A  PBAYEB  BOOK  for  private  use,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Whitley.  (Benares,  about  1874.)  (iii)  A  MANUAIi  OP  PBAYEBS,  chiefly  from 
the  Prayer  Book,  comp.  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  L.  Josa.  (S.P.C.K.,  1881.)  (iv)  CATE- 
CHISMS :  (a)  An  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism,  "Faith  and  Duty" 
<S.P.C.K.),  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1871) ;  (b)  A 
Catechism  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  the  Rev.  J,  C.  Whitley  (Benares)  ; 
•(c)  Catechism  on  the  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dutt 
<S.P.C.K.,  Agra,  1875);  (d)  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  Catechumens  in 
the  Singhbhum  Mission,  by  the  Rev.  Daud  Singh  (Benares,  1888).  By  the 
Bev.  P.  L.  Josa : — («) ;  A  Catechism  in  Hindi  (in  Roman  characters)  (Guiana,  1879  > ; 
^/)  A  Short  Catechism  in  Hindi,  and  {g)  A  Short  Catechism  in  Hindi  anil 
English  (8.P.C.K.  1881).  (v)  The  Office  for  the  OON8ECBATION  Ol'  A 
CHUBCH,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley,  1873.  (vi)  HYMNAL,  comp.  and  tr. 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley.  (Benares,  1880;  do.  2nd  ed.,  1889,  enlarged) 
<vii)  CHUiDBEN'S  SEBVTCE,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley.  (Benares,  1883.) 
<viii)  (a)  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  and  their  Fidfilment,  and  (6)  Manual  of 
Preparation  for  Confirmation,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dutt  (S.P.C.K.,  Agra,  1877-8); 
<«)  A  Short  Paper  for  Newly  Confirmed  Persons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley 
<Banchi,  Lithograph,  1872);  (d)  Notes  on  Sunday  Lessons,  by  the  Bev.  J.  0. 
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Whitley  (Ranchi,  Lithograph,  1874).  (ix)  The  Chota  Nagpur  DUT 
(Messenger),  a  magazine  comp.  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley,  1878.  (x)  The 
Epistle  to  Diognetus,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  Tara  Chand.  (S.P.C.K.,  Agm,  1877.) 
(xi)  MAinJAL  OF  THE  CHBISTIAN  FAITH,  by  the  Rev.  Tara  Chand. 
(8.P.C.K  ,  Agra,  1878.)  (xii)  TBACTS,  &c.— A  series  (ft  original  tracts  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Williams  (Mission  Press,  Rewari,  188^-9),  viz.  :—(a)  "  Budho  M^ta,* 
(b)  "  Mahadeva  Sudra  lokonka  hai,"  (r)  "  Dharma  tysig,"  (d)  "  Veda,"  (r)  "  UrvA 
lok,  kaheise  Xyd,"  (/)  ••  Satya  S'astra,"  (ff)  "  Prabha  Bhojanki  Tayari."  (xiii)  By 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Goreh. — A  Refutation  of  the  Six  Philosophical  Systems  of 
the  Hindus  (N.  I.  Tract  Society,  Allahabad) ;  Narrative  of  the  Pitcaim 
Islanders,  abridged  from  an  English  book  (Tract  Society  as  above) ;  Tract  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Vedantu. 

HO. — (i)  Portions  of  the  PBA7BB  BOOK»  by  the  Rev.  F.  Kroger.  (Cal- 
cutta, 1876.)  (ii)  A  CATECHISM,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Kmger.  (Calcutta,  1876.) 
(ili)  VOCABULABY,  with  Notes  on  the  Grammatical  instruction  of  the  Ho 
Language,  by  Lieut.  Tickell.    (Bishop's  College  Press,  Calcutta,  ?  18il.) 

JAPANESE. — (i)  The  FBATEB  BOOK:  (a)  (in  Japanese  characters), 
tr.  by  a  Committee  representing  the  American  Church,  the  8.P.G.  (Archdeacon 
Bhaw),  and  the  C.M.S.  (1st  part,  Tokio,  1878 ;  2nd  part,  Osaka,  1883.)  Qb)  (in 
Roman  characters)  Portions  transliterated  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Barnes,  for  use  among  the  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (not  yet 
printed),  (ii)  HYMN  BOOKS:  («)  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright.  (Tokio,  1876.) 
(b)  Revised  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss.  (Kobe,  1878  and  1881.)  (c)  Hymnal,  ed.  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss,  1891.  (iii)  CATECHISMS :  (a)  Parker's  Church  Catechism^ 
tr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  and  A.  Shimada.  (Tokio.  1877.)  (b)  A  Church 
Catechism,  by  Archdeacon  Shaw.  (Tokio,  1879.)  (iv)  Miscellaneous: — (*) 
The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright  and  A.  Sliimada.  (Tokio^ 
1877.)  (J)  A  tract  on  the  Use  of  the  Surplice  in  Public  Worship,  by  Archdeacon 
Shaw.  (Tokio,  1880.)  (e)  Akegarasu  Mayoi  no  Mezame  (Awakening  from  Error), 
by  James  Isao  Midznno:  Part  I.,  Shintooism  (Kobe,  1881  and  1885);  Part  II» 
Buddhism  (Kobe,  1884  and  1885) ;  Part  in.  Christianity,  vol.  1  (Kobe,  1886). 
(rf)  Lectures  on  Confirmation,  and  (e)  Church  Government,  comp.  from  Sadler  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Imai.  (Tokio,  1884.)  (/)  Simple  Iicctures  for  Catechumens,  by 
Miss  Mackae  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Imai.  (Tokio,  1884.)  (^)  Lectures  on  Dogmatic 
Theology,  comp.  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Imai.  (Tokio,  1887.)  (A)  Manual  of  Devotion 
for  Holy  Communion,  by  Miss  Hoar  and  0.  Fusu  Okanudo.  (Tokio,  1888.) 
(i)  Encyclical  Letter  and  Resolutions,  Lambeth  1880,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  FosSi 
(Kobe,  1889.)  (j)  Morris's  Rudiments  (a  compilation  from) ;  (A)  A  Catechist^ 
Manual;  (0  Lectures  on  Holy  Communion  Office;  (m)  Lent  Lectures; 
(n)  Household  Theology  (from  Blunt),  (i  to  n  by  Archdeacon  Shaw  and  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Imai,  1888-90.) 

KACHAEI  (or,  strictly j  Bara).— Outline  OBAMMAB  of  the  Language 
as  spoken  in  District  Darrang,  Assam,  with  Illustrative  Sentences,  Note^ 
Beading  Lessons,  and  a  short  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Endle.  (ShilloDgr 
1884.) 

KAREN. — [Unless  otherwise  stated,  these  Karen  publications  were  printed 
at  the  Mission  Press,  Tounghoo.]  (i)  THE  PHAYBB  BOOK :  (1)  In  Sgia 
Karen— (<r)  The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  tr.  under  the  Rev.  C.  Warren  by  natife 
teachers  of  Tounghoo,  and  a  native  Christian  Grovernment  magistrate  (used  in 
MS.);  (ft)  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  bv  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  1877; 
(<?)  Additions  by  do.,  1878-79 ;  {d)  Revised  ed.  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones,  1883.  (2)  la 
Bway  Karen — An  Abridged  Version,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones  and  Sbemone,  1884> 
(3)  In  Karenee  or  Red  Karen— A  Portion  tr.  by  Shah  Poh.  (ii)  HTMN  BOOKS 
(Sgau  Karen)  :  (1)  Hymns,  including  some  from  the  "  Sgau  Karen  Hymn  Book,* 
comp.  and  tr.  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  &c.,  1877.  (2)  Hymn  Book,  comp.  ani 
tr.  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Windley,  tlie  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones,  and  others,  1881.  (ui)  8SB- 
VICE  OP  BONO,  "  THE  CHILD  JE8TX8  "  (Karen),  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jon«^ 
1881.  (iv)  Seven  Christmas  Carols  (Karen),  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Salmon,  188T. 
(v)  CATECHISMS,  TRACTS,  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  &c.:  (1)  A  Catechism  €• 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (Cowley  St.  JoIid)^ 
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(Karen),  tr.  by  the  Rev.W.  B.  Jones  and  S.  Darkey,  1882.  (2)  The  Apostles'  Creed, 
Tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  arranged  in  instructions  for  the 
Sundays  throughout  the  year,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Elsdale ;  tr.  into  Sgau  Karen  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Salmon  and  M.  D.  Keh,  1888.  (3)  A  Short  Catechism  for  use  before  the 
Church  Catechism  (Karen),  by  the  Rev.  A.  Salmon,  1889.  (4)  Form  of  Intercessory 
Prayer  for  Missions  (Karen),  by  the  Rev.  A  Salmon,  1885.  (6)  Sketches  of  Church 
History  (Robertson),  tr.  (Karen)  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jones  (MS.)  (6)  The  Karen 
Primer,  reprinted  from  the  Baptists'  edition,  1883.  (7)  The  Karen  Reader,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Hackney,  1883.  (8)  The  Karen  Churchman's  Almanac  Prize,  ed.  by 
tlie  Rev.  A.  Salmon,  1887,  &c.  (9)  A  Hand-book  of  some  Useful  Domestic 
Medicine  (Sgau  Karen),  comp.  and  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  Salmon  and  J.  T.  Thoo,  1889. 
(10)  The  Pole  Star  (Karon),  issued  weekly.  (11)  Chief  Truths  of  Religion  (Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts),  tr.  (Karen)  by  the  Revs.  T.  W.  Windley  and  W.  E.  Jones  (M.S.). 
(12)  Foreshadowings  of  Christ  (Rev.  F.  Shaw),  tr.  (Karen)  by  the  Rev.  A.  Salmon 
(unfinished).  (13)  Questions  in  the  Bway  dialect,  bound  with  the  edition  of  the 
Sgau  Karen  Prayer  Book  of  1877-9. 

MALAY  (in  Roman  characters). — (i)  The  FBATEB  BOOK:  (a)  Por- 
tions tr.  by  Bishop  McDougall  (Singapore,  1858);  (i)  Portions  of  M.  and  E.  and 
Communion  Services,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes,  1864  ;  (c)  The  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  many  of  the  Sunday  Gospels,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Zehnder  (?  1869).  {d)  En- 
larged edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes  (Singapore,  1882). 
(ii)  SCBIFTUBES :  (a)  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels,  tr.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Zehnder  (71869);  (fi)  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  do.  (Sarawak,  1874). 
(iii)  HTMNS,  comp.  and  tr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gomes :  {a)  Small  Collection  (Sara- 
wak,1856) ;  (*)  33  Hymns  (do.,  1866) ;  (<?)  77  Hymns  (Singapore,  1878) ;  (d)  2nd  ed., 
100  Hymns,  (do.  1882)  ;  (tf)  3rd  ed.,  137  Hymns,  (do.  1890).  (iv)  CATECHISMS : 
(rt )  First  Steps  to  the  Catechism,  S.P.C.K.  (Sarawak,  1866.)  (h)  A  Catechism  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  Malay  and  English,  for  the  use  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
in  Borneo,  to  assist  and  guide  the  native  teachers  in  catechising.  Comp.  by 
Bishop  McDougall  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Zehnder.  (Sarawak,  1866,  and  S.P.C.K.) 
(V)  IjIFB  op  CHBIST,  or  Select  Portions  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gomes.  (Singapore,  1856.)  (vi)  THE  LIFE  OF  CHBIST,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Zehnder,  1864,  &c.  (vii)  VOCABULABY,  Malay-English  and  English-Malay, 
by  do.,  1869. 

MABATHI. — (i)  The  PBATEB  BOOK:  (a)  Revision  in  1868  by  a 
Committee  on  which  the  S.P.G.  representatives  were  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  &c. ; 
(ft)  Abridged  ad  interim  ed.  (Kolhapur,  1892).  (Revised  ed.  in  preparation.) 
(ii)  ST.  MABK'S  OOSPEIi,  revised  tr.  of  the  first  part  (Chap.  1-7),  assisted 
in  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Priestley.  (Mission  Press,  Kolhapur.  1883-6.)  (iii)  COMMBN- 
T ABIES  :  (a)  S.P.C.K.  Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book.  Parts  1,  on  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer ;  2,  on  the  Creed  and  Litany ;  3,  on  the  Communion 
office.  Tr.  assisted  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Priestley.  (Mission  Press,  Kolhapur, 
1883-6).  (b)  Professor  Lias*  Commentary  on  Ist  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  tr.  by 
Rev.  J.  Taylor.  (S.P.C.K.  Bombay,  1888.)  (c)  S.P.C.K.  Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel.  Half  of  this  tr.  by  Rev.  J.  Taylor.  (Kolhapur  Mission  Press  for  S.P.C.K. 
1889.)  (iv)  HTMNS:  («)  Over  160  hymns  were  composed  by  Catechist  Rayhoo, 
of  the  Ahmednagar  Mission  about,  1874,  but  no  record  of  their  printing  has  been 
received,  (b)  240  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  tr.  and  comp.  by  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 
(Mission  Press,  Poona,  1884.)  (<?)  Appendix  of  170  new  hymns  to  the  Marathi 
Hymn  Book,  from  the  S.P.C.K.  book  and  A.  and  M.,  tr.  by  Rev.  J,  Taylor. 
(Printed  by  private  subscription  and  given  with  the  whole  book  to  S.P.C.K.  1889.) 
(v)  PEBIODIOAIiS  (a)  The  Gospeller— A  Church  Monthly  for  the  diocese  of 
Bombay.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  from  1870  to  1874.  ^See  h."]  (*)  The 
Prakasbak  (Enlightener) — A  Church  Monthly  started  in  December  1879  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Williams,  then  of  the  Ahmednagar  Mission,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Converts  and  Native  Mission  Agents,  &c.  The  organisation  of  the  Ahmednagar 
Mission  depends  materially  upon  the  Prakasbak,  which  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  system.  It  has  also  been  in  demand  for  other  Missions.  (Bombay 
formerly ;  now  Ahmednagar  Mission.)  (vi)  MISCELLANEOUS  TBAOTS  fto.  : 
{a)  "Is  there  any  proof  that  the  Christian  Religion  is  given  by  God?"  by 
Bev.  Nehemiah  Goreh  (Poona) ;  (ft)  Maclear's  "  First  Class-book  of  the  Chur<ji 
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Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Scriptural  Proofs,"  tr.  by  Rev.  T. 
Williams  (Bombay,  1874) ;  (r)  A  tract  on  Confirmation  and  two  other  tracts,  tr. 
partly  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Priestley  (Kolhapur,  1883-6).  {d  to  khj  Rev.  J.  Tavlor.) 
[d)  *'  Faith  and  Duty"  (revision  and  editing')  (S.P.C.K.,  Bombay,  1870)  ;  (e)  An 
original  tract  from  the  Sanskrit  on  the  TuLsi  Worship  (S.P.C.K.,  1871);  (f)  An 
original  work,  with  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  and  Canarese  authorities,  on  the  Lingam 
Worship  (Bombay,  1876) ;  (ff)  an  original  tract  on  Caste,  with  Sanskrit  and  Marathi 
authorities  (S.P.C.K.,  Bombay,  1879)  ;  (h)  Twenty-four  Papers  on  the  Hindu  Sects, 
from  Dr.  Wilson's  work  ;  (?)  Dr.  K.  M.  Banerjea's  work,  •*  The  Relation  between 
Christianity  and  Hinduism"  (Poena,  1881);  (^*)  Prayers  and  Short  Devotional 
Forms  ;  (A:)  '•  Little  Meg's  Children,"  tr.  by  Mrs.  Taylor  and  revised  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor  (The  Tract  Society,  1889). 

MUNDARI. — (i)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK  (a)  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  Litany,  the  Collects,  and  the  Offices  for  Holy  Communion,  Baptism, 
Churching  of  Women,  Burial  Service  and  a  selection  of  Psalms ;  tr.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Whitley  and  Native  Clergy  of  Chota  Nagpore.  A  portion  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  had  been  in  use  some  time — this  was  revised  and  added  to  as 
above  in  1889.  (Ranchi,?  1890.)  (ii)  A  CATECHISM,  by  the  Rev.  P.  BodnL 
(Ranchi,  Lithograph.)  (iii)  A  PBIMEH,  for  the  assistance  of  Missionaries  and 
others,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitley.     (Pub.  by  the  Indian  Government,  1873.) 

PAHAREE  (in  Nagree  character). — The  language  of  the  Hill  tribes  in  the 
Haj  Mahul  district  was  reduced  to  a  written  character  in  1825-6,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Christian,  who  produced  a  VOCABUTiABY  and  a  tr.  of  ST.  JATKEPS 
GOSPBIj,  but  owing  to  his  early  death  neither  appears  to  have  been  printed. 

PEESIAN.— (i)  The  SCBIPTTTBES :  (a)  The  Old  Testament,  tr.  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Robinson,  an  Indian  Chaplain  in  connection  with  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta.  (Bishop's  College,  1822-7.)  This  work  was  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Biblical  literature  of  the  East  that  had  procee<ied  from  European 
labour  up  to  that  period.  (/>)  The  History  of  Joseph.  (Bishop's  College,  1825.) 
(ii)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ledgard,  1874.  - 

SANSCEIT. — (i)  CHRISTA  SANOITA,  or  the  Sacred  History  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  Sanscrit  Verse  (in  Deva-Nagri  characters),  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mill.  In  4  parts,  1831-8;  2ud  ed.,  four  parts  in  one,  1843.  (Bishop's 
College,  Calcutta.)  (ii)  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  Sanscrit  Verse,  by  Uie 
Rev.  Dr.  Mill.  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  previously  to  1849.)  The  opinion  formed 
of  tho  **Christa  Sangita"  at  the  time  of  its  pubhcation  was  that  it  was  the  most 
valuable  composition  in  an  Indian  language  that  had  ever  proceeded  from  an 
European  pen.  Its  accuracy  and  excellence  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  all 
the  native  scholars  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  standard  work,  (iii)  The  Ragha- 
vansa  by  Kalidasa,  No.  1  (1-3  Cantos),  with  notes  and  grammatical  explanatioot 
by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  (Thacker,  Calcutta,  1866.)  (iv)  The  Kumar* 
Sambhava  of  Kalidasa,  with  notes  and  explanations  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  K.  H. 
Banerjea.  (Th<acker,  Calcutta,  and  Williams  &  Norgate,  London,  1867.) 
(v)  TBACTS,  &c.  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Williams)  :  (a)  A  tract  on  the  ResurreotiofL 
(Mission  Press,  Rewari.)  (A)  Prebendary  Row's  "Present  Day"  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion. (MS.,  not  yet  printed.)  (c)  The  Second  Mandalu  of  the  Rgveda.  (MS.) 
(d)  A  work  on  the  "  Horse  Siicritice  (Asvamedu),"  taking  the  Yajiooveda  accoont 
as  the  text,  (e)  Three  original  articles  on  the  Arya  Samuj  Movement.  The  first 
two  were  printed  in  the  Arya  Samuj's  own  paper,  but  the  last  they  apparently 
refuse  to  publish. 

SINGHALESE. — HYMNAIi,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Senanayake.  (GoTemment 
Press,  Colombo.) 

TAMIL. — (i)  SCBIFTUBES:  (1)  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
Tamil,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  PartB  I.,  II.,  1829 ;  Psuti  IIL- 
VIll.,  1830.  (2)  Do.  in  English  and  Tamil.  Parts  I.,  II.,  1829;  Pftrts  VIII.-X.,  ISSa 
^Prepared  and  printed  at  Uie  Vepery  Mission.)  (3)  The  Old  and  New 
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tr.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  and  J.  P.  Irion.  (Vepery  1830-1.)  (4)  Revised  version  of 
the  Bible,  by  a  Committee  of  Missionaries,  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,  &c.  (Vepery,  1833.) 
(5)  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  tr.  out  of  the  original  tongues  and  with  the  former 
trs.  diligently  compared  and  revised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society. 
(Madras,  1850.)  In  this  revision  the  Rev.  T.  Brotherton,  one  of  the  S.P.G. 
Missionaries,  had  •*  a  principal  share."  (6)  The  Bible  in  Tamil,  tr.  from  the 
original  tongues.  (Bible  Society,  Madras,  1855.)  (7)  The  New  Testament,  revised 
by  a  Committee  of  representatives  of  several  Missionary  Societies,  including,  for 
the  S.P.G.,  the  Revs.  H.  Bower,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  T.  Brotherton,  the  chief  reviser 
being  Mr.  Bower.  Begun  in  1858  and  completed  in  18G4,  the  old  version  known 
as  that  of  Fabricius  being  adopted  as  the  basis.  For  the  help  rendered  by  liberal 
grants  of  money  and  the  entire  services  of  Mr.  Bower,  the  S.P.G.  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  (Lambeth)  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Bower.  (8)  The  Bible,  tr.  out  of  the  original  tongues  into  Tamil,  and  with 
former  trs.  diligentlv  compared  and  revised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society. 
(Madras,  1871.)  (ii)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK:  (1)  The  Prayer  Book,  with  the 
Psalter  pointed  for  singing.  The  Psalter  was  also  issued  in  a  separate  form. 
(Veperv  Mission,  1 828.)  (2)  The  Ordination  Service,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Coombes. 
(Vepery?  1841.)  (3)  The39 Arcticles,tr.bytheRev.  A.C.Thompson.  (Vepery?  1842.) 

(4)  Revised    edition    of    the  Prayer    Book    by  a   Committee  of    Missionaries. 

(5)  Revised  version  by  a  Committee  of  Missionaries,  (iii)  HYMNS :  The  Tamil 
Hymn  Book,  re\'ised  and  re-arranged  for  Church  of  England  use  by  Bishop  Cald- 
well in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Sargent,  (iv)  LYBA  TAMIIjICA,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
S.  Kohlhoff.  (8.P.C.K.  1872.)  (v)  MISCEIiliANlIOnS :  (1)  Sermons  for 
the  use  of  Catechists,  selected  from  the  discourses  of  Missionaries  of  the 
time  and  from  those  of  Fabricius.  (Vepery,  1830-1.)  (2)  A  Protestant 
Catechism,  showing  the  principal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  4 
parts.  Originally  published  in  English  by  the  Dublin  Society  for  promoting 
English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,  and  reprinted  by  S.P.C.K.  Tr.  into 
Tamil  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Irion.  (Veper>-,  1830.)  (3)  Walter's 
Church  History,  tr.  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Rottler  and  J.  P.  Irion.  (Vepery,  1830-1.) 
By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Caemmerer :  — (4)  A  Brief  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament 
History  (according  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Professor  Michaelis) 
(1854);  (5)  Historical  and  Geographical  Index  of  the  Names  and  Places  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  (1853)  ;  (6)  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament  (1864) ; 
(7)  Exposition  of  the  Collects  and  Gospel  Lessons,  2  vols.  (1854);  (8)  Paley's 
Horae  Paulinae  (1855)  ;  (9)  Nicholl's  Sunday  Exercises  (1855)  ;  (10)  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  (about  1855)  ;  (11)  Titles  and  Characters  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  (about 
1855);  (12)  Bogatsky's  Golden  Treasury  (1855)  ;  (13)  ExiKJsition  of  the  Book  of 
Fsalms  (1857)  ;  (14)  Eighty-six  Sketches,  with  Skeletons  of    Sermons  (1857). 

(15)  Bishop  Porteus'  Evidences,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Coombes.  (Veperj',  about  1842.) 

(16)  Marsh  on  the  Collects,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson.   (Vepery,  about  1842.) 

(17)  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  Conversations  on  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  tr.  by  the 
Kev.  E.  J.  Jones.  (Vepery,  about  1842.)  (18)  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy ;  (19)  Pear- 
son's Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1872)  ;  (20)  Four  Series  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bower.  (S.P.C.K.,  Veperv.)  (21)  New  Testament  Commentarv,  revised  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bower.  (S.P.C.K.  1886-8.)  (22)  Notes  on  the  Catechism,  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  Relton  (S.P.C.K.,  1888).  (23)  The  One  Thing  Needful,  tr.  from  the  German 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler.  (Vepery  Mission  Press,  1832.)  (24)  The  Superiority  of 
Christianity  to  the  Religions  of  India  as  regards  the  Promotion  of  Virtue,  Educa- 
tion, and  Civilization,  and  also  with  respect  to  Fitness  for  Universal  Adoption. 
Tamil,  with  an  English  tr.  By  the  Kev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  1860.  (25)  Companion  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  by  Bishop  Caldwell.  (S.P.C.K.  1882.)  (26)  Four  Pamphlets 
by  Bishop  Caldwell.  (27)  The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  a  Monthly  Church  Magazine, 
edited  by  the  Ramnad  Missionaries.  (Ramnad.)  (28)  Seal  of  the  Lord,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennett.  (S.P.C.K.  1884.)  (29)  Epitome  of  Church  Hi.story  during 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennet.  (S.P  C.K.)  By  the  Rev.  G.  U. 
Pope,  D.D.  :--(30)  A  Treatise  on  the  Person  of  Christ  (S.P.C.K..  Madras)  ;  (31 )  A 
Compendium  of  Religious  Teaching,  for  Schools  and  Christian  Families  (Tanjore 
Mission  Depository) ;  (32)  The  Folly  of  Demon  Worship;  (33)  A  First  Catechism 
of  Tamil  Grammar  for  Schools  (S.  India  Christian  Book  Society,  Madras) ; 
(34)  A  Second  Catechism  of  do. ;  (35)  A  Third  or  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Tamil 
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Language  in  both  its  dLalects,  with  the  Native  Authorities ;  (36)  A  Handbook  of 
the  Tamil  Language ;  (37)  A  Tamil  Prose  Reading  Book ;  (34  to  87,  Americftn  Mis- 
sion Press,  Madras)  ;  (38)  A  Tamil  Poetical  Anthology,  with  Grammatical  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  (Hunt,  Madras,  1859);  (39)  Morris's  History  of  England  (School 
Book  Society,  Madras).  (40)  Alphabet  Lessons,  and  (41)  Reading  Books,  EngliiAi 
and  Tamil,  consisting  of  {Selections  from  the  Old  Testament.  ^See  Scriptures  (i).] 
(S.P.G.  Vepery,  1829-30.)  (42)  Two  First  Reading  Books,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bower. 
(?  Vediarpuram,  1857.)  (43)  English  and  Tamil  Reader,  comp.  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  1868.  (44)  First  Tamil  English  Reading  Book,  by  J.  G.  Seymer,  M.A, 
for  the  S.P.G.  (Vepery,  1850.)  (45)  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  tr.  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bower.  (?  Vediarpuram,  1857.)  (46)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Tamil  and 
English  Languages,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler.  Part  1. 1834 ;  Part  II.  1836-7,  revised 
by  the  Revs.  A.  F.  Caemmerer  and  W.  Taylor ;  Part  III.  1839,  and  Part  IV.  1841, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  and  T.  V.  Moodelly.  (Vepery,  Madras.) 
(47)  Vocabulary.  [5fcNo.V.,  p.  806,  under  Burmese.]  (48)  A  Grammar  of  the  Tamil 
Language,  comp.  by  R.  F.  Const ;  Joseph  Beschi,  Jesuit  l^lissionary  ;  tr.  by 
C.  H.  Horst.  (S.P.G.  Vepery,  1831.)  By  the  Rev.  A.  Vethecan  : — (translations) 
(49)  The  Faithful  Promise,  (60)  The  Mind  of  Jesus,  (51)  The  Words  of  Jesus  (Tra- 
vancore.  1857-9),  (62)  Simple  Prayers  for  Communicants,  (53)  A  Catechism  for 
the  Children  of  the  Church  on  Confirmation,  (54)  A  First  Book  of  Prayers  (Batti- 
caloa,  1883-6)  ;  (compilations)  (55)  A  Commentary  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
(56)  do.  to  the  Canticles  (Christian  V.  Education  Society,  1870-1),  (57)  A  Cate- 
chism of  Tamil  Grammar  (1850)  ;  (prosaic  compositions)  (58)  "  Choose  the  Best " 
(Travancore,  1863);  (69)  "Rev.  N.  Devadasan"  (1887);  (poetical  compositions 
published  in  India  by  the  Rev.  A.  Vethecan);  (59)  120  Scripture  Aphorisms 
(1851),  (61)  Forty  Pieces  of  Christian  Morality  (1851),  (61)  The  Miracles  Ac  of 
Christ  Versified  (1852),  (62)  The  Parables  of  Christ  Versified  (1871),  (63)  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  in  distichs  (1 872),  (64)  The  Man  of  Experience  (Ecclesiastes  in  Tamil 
Poetry,  (1873),  (65)  The  Song  of  Songs  (1874),  (66)  Ceylon  under  the  English 
(attention  is  drawn  to  the  characteristics  of  Christianity)  (1874),  (67)  The  iQttle 
Sister  (in  which  the  follies  of  heathenism  are  exposed)  (1865),  (68)  A  Compen- 
dium of  Paradise  Lost  (1863),  (69)  "Paradise  Regained,"  in  Tamil  Poetiy. 
(70)  "  Chandrodhayam,  a  Brief  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 
Four  Centuries,"  by  Rev.  A.  Westcott  and  Rev.  S.  Y.  Abraham. 

TELUGU. — (i)  THE  FRAITEB  BOOK  and  part  of  THE  BIBUB,  tr. 
by  Rev.  W.  Howell  (1842).  (ii)  BIBLE  HISTOBY  LESSONS  (Old  Testa- 
ment), by  the  Rev.  J.  Clay.  (S.P.C.K.,  Madras,  1862.)  (iia)  An  EliSKBH- 
TABY  CATECHISM,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clay.  (Pub.  privately  before  1862.) 
(iii)  Compendium  of  PEARSON  ON  THE  CBEED,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Clay. 
(8.P.C.K.  1883.)  (iv)  MANUAL  OP  PBAYEB8,  comp.  with  a  view  to  private 
use,  by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Shepherd.    (S.P.C.K.  1883.) 

TJEDXJ  (or  Hindustani). — (i)  SOBTPTTTBES  :  The  Lessons  from  th« 
Apocrypha,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ledgard.  (Roman  characters.)  (Byculla,  1886.) 
(ii)  The  PBAYEB  BOOK  :  (1)  A  translation  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Smith 
(not  S.P.G.)  was  published  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  In  the  revision  of  this 
the  Rev.  S.  Slater  assisted,  (iii)  The  PSALTEB  (Rev.  Dr.  Kay's  versionX  tr. 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Slater.  (Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1861.)  (iv)  LOBD  BAOOS'8 
CONFESSION  OP  FAITH  and  other  Useful  Treatises,  tr.  by  Professor  Alt. 
(Calcutta,  1822.)  (v)  (a)  "Munyat-ul-Uman  "  (A  Desire  of  All  Nations),  a  treati.« 
on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  addressed  to  the  Mahommedans,  by  the  Rev.  8.  Slater. 
(Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  1854.)  (b)  Sarchashma-i-Muhabbat  (the  Fountain 
of  Love),  addressed  to  Mahommedans,  by  the  Rev.  8.  Slater.  (Bishop's  CoUe^re, 
Calcutta,  I860  and  1861.)  (vi)  SACKED  POETBY,  by  Catechist  T.  AU. 
(Calcutta,  previous  to  1868.)  (vii)  By  the  Rev.  Tara  Chand :— («)  Khat  b» 
nam  Diognetus-Ke,  a  translation  from  the  original  Greek  of  **The  Epistle  to 
Diognetus."  (S.P.C.K ,  Calcutta,  1860,  and  Agra,  1876.)  (6)  Mawai«-i-Ugba,  a 
monthly  religious  periodical,  issued  with  the  hope  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  middle  and  higher  clas-ses.  (Delhi,  1867-9.)  (r)  Risalah  Delhi  Society,  a 
monthly  periodical  of  the  Delhi  Literary  Society.  (Delhi,  1872-6.)  {d)  Miftili- 
ul-Im6n  :  a  Manual  of  the  Christian  Faith,  comp.  from  Bishop  Wilson's  "  Know* 
ledge  and  Practice  of  Christianity."      (S.P.C.K.  Agra,    1875.)      (^  Tai  Kimfr* 
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ul-Mominin :  Neander's  **  Memorials  of  Christian  Life."  Part  I.  (Ludhiana, 
P.R.B.S.,  1878.)  Part  II.  (Ludhiana,  P.R.B.S.  1882.)  (/)  Ainu'l  Hayit :  Bishop 
Bickersteth  of  Exeter's  "  The  Spirit  of  Life."  (S.PC.K.  1883.)  (17)  Tuhfat-um- 
nisa:  "The  Women  of  Christendom,"  by  the  author  of  "Chronicles  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  (S.P.C.K.  Ludhiana,  1885.)  (h)  The  Necessity  of 
Revelation,  and  (i)  The  Corruption  of  Human  Nature:  Lectures.  (Umritsur, 
1887.)  (viii)  The  S.P.C.K.  Commentary  on  the  Prayer  Book,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Le<l^rd  (Persian  characters).  (Bombay,  1891.)  (ix)  Ustil-ud-Din :  The 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  A  Catechism  for  children  based  on  the 
Church  Catechism,  tr.  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Burrel,  from  the  Rev.  H.  Crossman's 
"Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Christian  Religion."  (S.P.C.K.  1873.) 
(Part  IL  in  MS.) 

(6)  EUROPE, 

DUTCH  ("Low Dutch*'). — (i)  The  fbateb  book:  (a)  An  ed.  of 

750  copies  of  the  Liturgy  in  English  and  "  Low  Dutch  "was  provided  by  the 
Society  for  the  Dutch  in  New  York  City  and  Province  in  1709-10.  Its  prepara- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Vandereyken,  Reader  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Chapel  at 
St.  James's  ;  and  the  printing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Holland  by  Crellius. 
On  July  20, 1711,  the  destruction  of  Socinianized  Prayer  Books  in  English  and  Dutoh 
at  Lambeth  Palace  was  ordered,  but  through  some  misunderstanding  the  order 
was  not  carried  out  until  February  1716,  when  they  were  burnt  to  ashes  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Palace,  {h)  Another  ed.  was  prepared  in  1713-14  with  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Nucella  and  Coughlan.  [See  Jo.,  December  2,  1709, 
April  28,  1710,  December  4,1713,  and  February  3  and  17,  1716;  and  Select 
Committee,  May  3,  and  July  19,  1712,  June  15,  November  30,  and  December  14, 
1713.]  (ii)  SCHOOL  BOOKS :  Elementary  books  in  the  Dutch  language,  comp. 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Wright  of  the  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope,  for  use  of  the  National  Schools 
under  his  charge  in  1822. 

FREHCH. — BIBLES  and  FBATEB  BOOKS  in  French  were  formerly 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  America  by  the  Society  to  supply  the  French  settlers 
in  New  York,  New  Rochclle,  Carolina,  and  Halifax.  During  the  first  twenty 
ye^rs  of  the  Society  a  French  ed.  of  its  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  was  frequently 
issued,  and  from  1852  to  1890  a  French  tr.  of  its  QTXABTBBLY  FAFEB  has 
been  regularly  published. 

OEBMAN  (sometimes  called  "  High  Dutch "  in  connection  with  the 
following). — The  FBAYEB  BOOK,  tr.  under  the  direction  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Caesar,  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  (1715),  the  latter  undertaking  the  cost  of  printing  as 
a  benefaction  to  the  Society.  Thi«  ed.  of  1,500  copies  was  for  the  Palatines  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  whom  the  Society  had  taken  under  its  care.  Copies 
were  sent  also  to  the  Germans  in  Virginia  (1720)  and  Nova  Scotia  (1751),  and 
a  reprint  was  made  in  1770  for  the  congregation  at  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  some  disbanded  soldiers  at  Montreal  were  supplied  in  1788. 

SPANISH. — NEW  TESTAMENT,  tr.  on  his  own  account  by  S.  Van- 
dereyken, Clerk  and  Reader  of  the  Dutch  congregation  at  St.  James's,  1708-9. 
The  Society  encouraged  the  venture  by  contributing  £40  for  300  copies. 

WELSH. — QTXABTEBLY  FAFEBS  of  the  Society  :  A  Welsh  edition 
issued  since  1852.   (^See  next  page.) 

(3)  HOME  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  principal  home  publications  of  the  Society  have  been  : — 

The  Charter — its  first  publication.  At  the  opening  meeting,  June  27, 
1701,  the  printing  of  500  copies  was  ordered  under  the  superintendence  of 
Serjeant  Hook  and  Mr.  Corayns,  who  arranged  it  in  paragraphs  and  added 
marginal  notes.  The  cost  was  borne  by  the  President,  and  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  in  the  following  month.  There  have  been  many 
reprints,  and  copies  are  always  in  stock.   \_See  p.  925.] 
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The  Form  OF  DEPiTTATioy.  [Sp<*p.  822.]  Five  hundred  copies  on  parchment, 
June  1702. 

Anniversary  Sermons,  preached  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
printed  as  part  of  tlic  Report  each  year  from  1702  to  1853  (omitting  1703,'  1843, 
and  1849),  and  occasionally  since.    [^See  list,  pp.  833-4.] 

Annual  Reports,  1704  to  1S92,  omitting  the  years  1707-0,  for  which  there 
was  no  report  beyoml  the  information  contained  in  the  Anniversary  Sermon. 
The  form  of  the  first  Rej>ort  (1704)  was  folio,  four  pages;  of  1705  and  succeeding 
years,  quarto  or  octavo  as  at  i)resent.  A  rojrular  list  of  Missionaries  was  added  in 
1717.  The  first  Rei)ort.  has  been  reprinted,  but  copies  of  the  other  Reports  up  to 
18G0  are  very  scarce,  and  not  now  to  be  obtained.  Sets  more  or  less  complete 
have  however  been  supplied  t<»  several  centres  in  America— New  York  (General 
Tlieological  Seminarj-,  Jtc),  Hartford,  Halifax,  &:c. — and  it  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  more  widely  known.    (Copies  now  printed  annually,  23,000.") 

Collection  of  the  Society*.'^  Papeus  -consisting  of  the  Charter,  the 
Request,  the  Qualifications  of  Missionaries,  Instructions  for  the  Clergj-  and  for 
Schoolmasters,  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  Amcric^a,  List  of 
Society's  Members,  The  Missionaries'  Library,  Standing  Orders  relating  to  the 
Society,  Committee,  Members,  and  Officers  J( first  edition  in  1706,  pp.  60,  quarto; 
several  reprints  with  additions). 

Journal  of  the  Travels  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  George  Keith  is 
North  America  (1702-4).    (92  pp.  quarto,  1706.) 

White-Kennet  Catalogt:e,  1713.    [iSf^  p.  815.] 

Historical  Account  of  the  Society  to  1728.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the  Society.     (1729,  p]).  356,  octavo.) 

Occasional  and  Qu-\rterly  Papers  and  News  from  the  Missions.  Up  to 
1833  the  Annual  Rei)Ort  was  the  only  channel  of  comnmnication  between  the  Society 
and  its  subscribers.  In  that  year  the  Society  began  to  print  at  uncertain  intervals 
the  more  important  despatches  which  from  time  to  time  were  sent  home.  In 
1839  the  regular  issue  of  *'  Quarterly  Papers  "  for  free  distribution  was  substituted. 
Down  to  1876  the  size  was  octavo,  and  qujirto  from  thence  to  1891,  when  **  Tlie 
Quarterly  Missionary  Leaf  "  was  superseded  by  **  News  from  the  Missions,"  eight 
pages,  also  free  and  containing  several  illustrations — the  previous  "Quarterly 
Papers  "  had  onlv  one.  A  Welsh  edition  has  been  issued  from  1852  to  1892,  And 
a  French  edition  from  1852  to  18i>0.  (Quarterly  issue  1892,  158,600  copies, 
including  1,000  Welsh.) 

Missions  to  the  Heathen  (45  Numbers,  1844-63). 

The  Church  in  the  Colonies  (37  Numbers,  1843-60). 

Annals  of  Colonial  Dioceses  (5  vols.,  Fredericton,  New  Zealand,  Toronto, 
Quebec,  Adelaide,  1847-52). 

The  Gospel  Missionary.  A  monthly  (illustrated)  magazine,  begun  in  1852, 
and  intended  chiefly  for  children.  (Price  irf.  Demy  16mo.,  pp.  16,  to  1870;  fcp.  8to, 
pp.  1 6,  1870-80 ;  crown  4to,  pp.  8, 1881-92  ;  monthly  issue  in  1892,  23,260  copies  ) 

The  Monthly  Record. — Commenced  in  1852  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,tbeo 
and  for  some  time  **  a  zealous  member  of  the  Society."  Intended  for  the  more 
educated  classes,  (Demv  18mo,  pp.  24,  to  end  of  1865,  then  its  place  taken  bv  the 
••  Mission  Field.") 

The  Mission  Field  (1850-1892).  A  monthly  magazine,  the  successor  of 
tlie  "  Monthly  Record."  The  chief  aim  of  this  periodical  is  to  secure  a  faithful 
record  of  the  Society's  work,  of  the  acts  of  the  Missionaries  as  told  by  them- 
selves,* and  for  this  it  is  and  ever  will  be  valued.  Considering  the  mary 
unattractive  forms  through  which  it  has  passed,  the  failure  of  the  public  to 
recognise  its  intrinsic  merits  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  change  made  in 
1888,  securing  larger  tyi>e,  good  illustrations,  and  other  improvements,  has  been 
attended  with  more  suc^H'ss  than  any  former  ventures.  (40  pp.  large  rov.  8vo. 
Price  2d.     Monthly  issue  in  1892,  14,625  copies.) 

Third  Jubilee  Publication.s  1851-2.  (•»  First  We«^k  of  the  Third  Jubilee**— 
Account  of  Meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall;  Letters  of  the  American  Bishops: 
Sermons  by  Bishops  Doane  and  Henshaw  (U  S.) ;  Commemoration  Verses.  Ac) 

Personal  Recollections  of  British  Burma  (1878-9).  By  Bishop  Titcomb 
of  Rangoon.     (1880,  pp.  103,  2s.  6rf.) 

*  lu  approviug  of  this  plan  (adopted  in  previous  publications  of  the  Sodefy)  of 
"  circulatiug  the  unadorned  accounts  of  the  Missionaries  ihemaelreo  **  the  Bishop  ol 
Calcutta  said  in  1845 :  "  These  trustworthy  and  simple  aoooonto,  teanaporl  at,  at  il 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Episties  of  St.  Faul." 
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From  East  to  West.  By  Bishop  Strachan  of  Rangoon.  (1882,  pp.  252,3^.6^.) 

Journals  op  the  MASHOXALiVNu  Mission,  1888-92.  By  Bishop  Knight- 
Bruce.    (1892,  2s.  6^/.) 

Miscellaneous. — Pamphlets  and  leaflets  bearing  on  the  work  and  claims 
of  the  Society,  including  Sermons,  Speeches,  Historical  Sketches,  Reward  Books 
for  Children,  &c. ;  also  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Slides  for  Magic  Lanterns,  designed 
to  illustr«ate  the  Society's  work.     A  catalogue  may  be  had  on  appliaition. 

The  following  books  also  deserve  notice  as  being  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Society : — 

Propaganda.  Being  an  Abstract  of  the  Designs  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  with  extracts  from  the  Annual  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt. 
(Baldwin,  Paternoster  Row.     1819-20,  pp.  202.) 

"  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Churcu  of  Kngland  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  previous  to  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  : 
chiefly  from  the  MS.  documents  of  the  Society,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins, 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  One  of  the  most  important  publications  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Society.  Much  of  it  oriofinally  api^eared  in  the  "  British  Journal," 
from  which  it  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  a  volume.  (468  pp.  8vo.  1845. 
Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street.     Out  of  print.) 

"Work  IN  the  Colonies.'*    (Griffith  &  Farran.     18(>5,  pp.  374.) 

For  some  years  after  1852  information  connected  with  the  Society  was 
frequently  communicated  to  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Gazette "  and  "  The  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle,"  two  independent  publications. 

(4)  THE  LIBRARY. 
(a)  The  MS.  Collection. 

This  mainly  consists  of  Reports  and  Letters  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  and 
foreign  correspondents,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Society,  dating  from  1701.  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  present  who  sometimes  think  their  commimications  slighted, 
would  be  consoled  could  they  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  writings  of  their 
predecessors  of  the  18tli  century  are  sought  after  by  historians;  and  they  may 
rest  assured  that,  although  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Society  to  publish  all  that 
they  send,  every  one  of  their  productions  is  read,  noted,  and  preserved  in  a  form 
easily  accessible  to  those  who  come  after,  so  that  the  archives  of  the  Society  will 
continue  to  be  the  richest  chronicles  of  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Churches. 
The  MS.  collection  may  be  thus  grouped : — 

Letter?*  and  Reports  of  the  Missionaries  &c.  — 18^//  Century.  A  MSS, 
26  vols.  (Contemporary  Copies);  B  MSS.,  25  vols.  (Originals),  and  several 
boxes  of  letters  not  yet  bound.  \^t1i  Century.  C  MSS.,  1801-50  (Originals),  not 
yet  bound;  D  MSS.,  Original  Letters,  1851-92,  105  vols.:  E  MSS.,  Original 
Reports.  1856-92,  46  vols.  Contemporary  Copies :  H  MSS.  8  vols.,  Europe.  1833-91 ; 
I  MSS.  57  vols.,  Asia,  1833-91 :  J  MSS.  27  vols.,  Africa,  1836-01  ;  K  MSS.  37  vols., 
America,  1833-91 ;  L  MSS.  15  vols..  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America, 
1834-91  ;  M  MSS.  21  vols.,  Australasia,  1834-91. 

Journals  op  Proceedings  op  the  Society  (55  volumes)  and  its  Com- 
mittees (47  vols.  Standing  Committee  and  75  Miscellaneous),  1701-1892,  with  four 
Appendices  (A,  B,  C,  D)  to  the  Journals. 

Colonial  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London.— Originals  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Bishop  Jackson,  in  1869,  and  now  bound  in  four  volumes,  1803-28. 

Account  Books,  1701-1892. 

(A)  The  White  Kennet  Collection. 

Dr.  White  Kennet,  Dean  (and  afterwards  Bishop)  of  Peterborough,  offered  to 
the  Society  in  Feb.  1713  a  collection  of  about  300  tracts  relating  to  America,  and 
in  April  he  laid  before  the  Society  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  America,  which  he  designed  to  give  to  the  Society  "for  the  perpetual  use  and 
service  of  the  Corporation."  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  catalogue  were 
printed  under  the  title  *'  Bibliotheat  Americana  Primardia :  an  Attempt  towards 
laying  the  Foundation  of  an  American  Libmry,  in  several  Books,  Papers,  and  writ- 
ings, humbly  given  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.     For  the  perpetual  use  and  benefit  of  their  Members,  their  Missionaries,  . 
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their  Friends,  Correspondents,  and  others  concerned  in  the  good  design  of  planting 
and  promoting  Christianity,  within  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  a  Member  of  the  Society.  4to.  1713."  This  library  was  sup- 
plemented by  gifts  of  books  from  Dr.  Hans  Sloane  and  other  friends,  *and  it  was 
anticipated  that  sach  a  collection  of  books  would  be  made  as  would  be  osefol  not 
only  to  the  Society's  members  and  Missionaries,  but  to  which,  upon  emergencies, 
might  recur  the  officers  of  Government  and  the  State.  The  necessity  for  some 
prominent  and  permanent  record  of  the  Society's  possessions  is  marked  in  this 
case.  The  library  was  duly  cared  for  at  first,  added  to,  and  improved.  But  as 
time  went  on  and  officials  changed,  its  history  became  forgotten  ;  and  (to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  proverb)  "  out  of  mind  "  led  to  the  books  being  thrust  **  out  of 
sight,"  and  many  have  passed  beyond  recovery.  The  remnant,  now  carefully  guarded, 
consists  of  about  300  volumes,  chiefly  historical,  theological,  and  polemical  workt. 
Yet  though  diminished,  the  Library  is  looked  upon  with  wistful  eyes  by  American 
collectors.  [Referencet  ("  (h)  The  White  Kennet  Collection ").— Jo.,  Feb.  13, 
April  17.  1713;  Nov.  19,  1714;  Jan.  14,  Feb.  18,  1715;  Sept.  16,  171G.] 


(c)  The  Genebal  Collection  of  Printed  Wobks. 

This  comprises  copies  of  the  Society's  publications  [««c  p.  813-5],  works  on  Mis- 
sions generally.  Biographies,  Translations,  Geographical,  Ethnological,  and  other 
works,  in  all  about  2,600  volumes.  Of  these  350  volumes  are  made  up  of  Journals  of 
Proceedings  of  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Conventions,  Synods,  Church  Societies, 
Committees,  &c. ;  Charges,  Diocesan  Records,  &c.,  forming  a  rare  store  of  infor- 
mation on  Church  organisation  and  progress  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XCVn. 

MEDICAL    MISSIONS, 

Although  the  Society  has  seldom  employed  agents  for  Medical  work  ex- 
clusively, it  was  the  first  (non-Roman)  Medical  Missionary  Society,  and  among 
the  earliest  if  not  the  earliest  to  maintain  Missionaries  possessing  medical 
diplomas  [1].  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  General  Cod- 
rington  of  Barbados  superintendence  of  "the  sick  and  maimed  yeyrae*  and 
Servanis"'  on  the  Codrington  Estates  was  begun  in  1712  by  the  Rev.  J.  Holt, 
and  medical  training  still  forms  a  part  of  the  college  course  [2].  For  forty 
years  past  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  has  not  been  on  its  list 
at  least  one  Missionary  holding  a  medical  diploma— tf.^.,  Dr.  31cDougall  in 
liorneo.  Dr.  Callaway  in  South  Africa,  and  Dr.  Strachan  in  India,  whose 
labours  among  the  natives  in  those  parts  are  widely  known  and  valued.  The 
students  at  St.  Augustine's  College  all  receive  medical  training  in  the  Canter- 
bury Hospital  as  part  of  their  college  course,  and  since  1875  the  Society  his 
supplemented  this  training  by  securing  for  those  students  who  ha\'e  been 
accepted  for  work  in  India  tlie  advantajje  of  residence  in  London,  and  daily 
work  and  instruction  under  the  medical  staff  of  King's  College  or  St.  George's 
Hospitals  [3]. 

Thus  in  the  ranks  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  there 
are  men  more  or  less  qualified  to  heal  the  sick  or  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Occasionally  the  colonists  have  been  ministered  to  by  them,  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  doctor,  but  the  medical  work  of  the  Missionaries  lies  chiedy  among  the 
natives  of  India,  Borneo,  Africa,    Madagascar,  British  Columbia,  mad  British 
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Ouiana.    In  most  of  these  coantries  there  are  in  connection  with  the  Society's 
Missions  dispensaries  and  hospitals  where  many  patients  receive  treatment. 

The  dispensaries  in  South  India  are  for  the  most  part  in  charge  of  **  medical 
'evangelists  ** — that  is,  native  Christian  laymen  who  have  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion  at  the  Society's  expense,  and  whose  duty  is,  whilst  administering  to  people's 
bodily  ailments,  to  endeavour  to  do  good  to  their  souls  [4].  This  branch  of  work 
has  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Medical  Mission 
established  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  at  Nazareth.  Originally  attached  to  the 
Kamnad  district.  Dr.  Strachan  exhibited  there  so  much  medical  talent  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  set  him  apart  for  the  special  work  of  commencing  a  Medical 
Miflsion.  After  studying  at  the  Medical  .School  in  Madras  and  then  at  Edinburgh, 
vhere  he  gained  high  honours,  Dr.  Strachan  entered  on  bis  labours  as  a  Medical 
Missionary  at  Nazareth  in  1870.  The  results  surpassed  the  mo^t  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. By  1872  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  one  year  had  risen  to  40,000 — 
many  people  having  come  from  40  to  80  miles.  Almost  every  caste  and  every  grade 
of  society  are  represented  among  the  sick. 

No  one,  said  Dr.  Strachan  in  1872,  can  live  amongst  the  natives  of  South  India 
without  being  appalled  by  the  amount  of  physical  suffering  they  endure  for  want 
of  proper  medical  aid.  The  remedies  of  the  heathen  native  doctors  are  often 
vroTse  than  the  diseases  they  attempt  to  cure  [5].  The  daily  round  at  Nazareth 
was  thus  described  by  him  in  that  year : — 

"  Every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sundays,  about  160  patients  assemble  at  the  Dispen- 
wury.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  group.  Mahommedans,  Christiana,  Brahmins, 
Vellalers,  Chanars,  lUieddies,  Naiks,  Pariahs,  Fallens,  &c.,  are  all  sitting  together, 
suffering  from  disease  common  to  all,  and  thus  bearing  witness  (notwithstanding  caste 
distinctions)  to  a  common  humanity.  Tickets  are  given  as  they  arrive,  and  in  that  order 
the  patients  are  seen.  The  day's  work  commences  with  two  short  religions  services,  one 
'^or  the  men  and  one  for  the  women.  In  this  it  is  usual  to  read  and  briefly  expound  one 
of  our  Lord's  parables  or  miracles,  and  then  to  ^ray  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  sick 
in  soul  and  body,  and  upon  the  means  bemg  used  for  their  recovery.  Thus 
day  by  day  the  gentle  dew  of  God's  Holy  Word  has  been  distilled  into  hearts 
softened,  and,  in  some  sense,  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  affliction.  Day  by  day 
the  Brahmin  and  the  Pariah  have  alike  heard  words  whereby  they  may  be  saved, 
have  been  taught  the  most  exalted  code  of  ..morslity,  and  exhorted  to  go  forth  and 
put  its  precepts  into  practice  in  their  houses  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Day  by  day 
strains,  as  from  the  spirit-world,  have  fallen  upon  some  about  whom  the  shades  of  death 
have  begun  to  gather,  telling  of  the  glories  of  another  world,  and  how  those  glories  may 
be  won.  I  usually  begin  to  prescribe  about  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  keep  it  up  continu- 
ously until  eleven  o'clock.  This  is  a  severe  and  exhausting  strain  upon  the  mental 
powers.  I  take  as  much  pains  with  a  Fallen  as  I  do  with  a  Brahmin  or  even  a  European. 
There  have  been  200  in-patients  during  the  year.  These  all  diet  themselves,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  x>eople  who  have  either  met  with  an  accident  or  upon  whom  I  have 
operated,  and  who  therefore  require  watching  and  nursing.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  ignorant 
natives  in  these  parts  think  that  a  God  has  descended  amongst  them.  May  God  give  me 
erace  to  show  the  loving,  gentle,  sympathising  character  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! "  [5aJ. 

Since  Dr.  Strachan's  departure  the  g^od  work  at  Nazareth  has  been  successfully 
maintained  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  A.  Margoschis.  The  daily 
Average  attendance  in  the  dispensary  exceeds  100  [6]. 

Great  &s  is  the  need  of  medical  men  for  India  it  is  exceeded  by  the  need  of 
medical  rvtmien.  For  though  the  greater  propoition  of  Hindu  females  are  not 
precluded  by  social  customs  from  attending  the  public  dispensaries  and  hospitals, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  Mahommedan  and  with  the  high-class  Hindu  women, 
-•*  th^  vast  inajority  "  of  whom  "  would  rather  die  than  he  teen  by  an  Enyltsh  doctor,^* 
Incessant  pain,  unrelieved  by  medical  aid,  has  proved  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
>suicide  among  the  native  women  in  India,  and  it  is  known  that  many  poor  creatures 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  die  rather  than  be  seen  by  a  man,*  and  that  numbers 

*  At  one  time  Dr.  Strachan  was  frequently  asked  to  visit  Mahommedan  ladies  in 
sickness.  When  he  did  so,  "  I  found  "  (said  he)  "my  patient  placed  behind  a  '  purda '  or 
curtain.  She  and  the  women-folk  were  on  the  inner  side,  and  I  and  the  men-folk  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  curtain.  On  asking  to  feel  her  pulse,  the  hand  was  thrust  through 
a  slit  in  the  curtain.  If  the  tongue  had  to  be  inspected,  it  was  slipped  through  a  smaller 
slit  higher  up.  I  might  diagnose  a  fracture  of  the  leg  or  a  tumour  in  the  neck  by  these 
meaoB  if  I  could  "  [6a]. 

8a 
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have  been  poisoned  oft  by  wearied-out  relatives  [7].  Tbedispensaxy  of  a  medical 
woman  in  India  '*  is  like  an  idoVs  shrioe :  with  sach  amazed  and  adoring  thank- 
f ubiess  do  they  receive  her  help " — was  the  description  given  by  the  hite  Mrs. 
Winter,  whose  labours  at  Delhi  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  notksed 
on  pp.  617-19  [8]. 

Of  recent  years  the  S.P.C.K.  has  made  large  grants  for  the  establishment  of 
Medical  Missions  in  India  and  other  parts,  and  by  means  of  the  aid  derived  from 
this  new  source  the  Medical  work  in  the  S.P.G.  Missions  in  South  India  and  in 
Madagascar  is  being  largely  developed. 

Hospitals  for  the  natives  were  established  in  the  Society*s  Missions  at  Antan- 
anarivo and  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  by  Miss  Gregory  in  1876.  That  at  Tamatare 
was  called  into  existence  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  during  which  the  natives 
had  fallen  back  upon  their  barbarous  custom  of  driving  the  side  into  the  bush  to 
die  like  animals.  ]^{othing  was  done  for  their  relief  until  the  hospital  was  opened, 
and  never  before  had  the  native  population  of  that  part  of  Madagascar  witnessed 
such  care  bestowed  upon  the  sick  [9].  Spealdng  generally,  the  result  of  the 
Medical  work  in  the  Society's  Missions  has  been  most  satisfactory,  proving  oon- 
clusively  that  the  attachment  of  a  Medical  auxiliary  to  a  Mission  greatly 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  Missionary  and  increases  his  inflaence  for  good, 
bringing  him  as  it  does  into  kindly  relationship  with  numbers  of  the  heathen 
who  but  for  this  would  have  held  aloof  [10]. 

Beferenees  (Chapter  XCVII.)^]  M.F.  1888,  p.  5.  [2]  Pp.  197, 199,  and  788  of  thi» 
book;  M.F.  1868,  pp.  188-6.  [8]  M.F.  1878,  p.  198;  M.F.  1888,  p.  415.  [4]  R.  1875,. 
pp.  24-5 ;  R.  1876,  p.  22 ;  M.F.  1876,  pp.  18,  89,  40,  296.  \6]  R.  1870,  p.  94 ;  R.  1872^ 
p.  78 ;  R  1880,  p,  41 ;  R.  1888,  p.  66  ;  M.F.  1881,  p.  898 ;  MP.  1888,  pp.  18, 14,  69,  60^ 
[6a]  R.  1872,  p.  74.  JB]  M.F.  1888,  pp.  69,  60.  [0a]  Do.,  pp.  49,  50.  [7J  M.F.  1888, 
pp.  49,  60.  [8]  M.F.  1878,  p.  878.  [9]  R  1876,  p.  71 ;  M.F.  1877,  pp.  298-4,  47a 
pLO]  See  aUo  U.F.  1866,  pp.  199,  200;  1868,  pp.  9,  11,  118;  1868,  pp.  218-19;  187l» 
pp.  7,  8,  266-7 ;  1876,  p.  269;  1877,  pp.  277,  279;  1880,  pp.  79,  80,  178-6,  884-«;  1888, 
pp.  42-8,  268 ;  1884,  pp.  184-6 ;  1886,  pp.  144-6 ;  and  R  1844,  pp.  100-1 ;  C.D.C.  Report, 
1870,  pp.  19,  20 ;  R  1880,  pp.  41,  69,  60. 


CHAPTER  XCVni. 

EMIQBANT8  AND  EMIGRATION. 

•*  If  the  American  Church  suffered  so  much  from  the  neglect  and  apathj  of  her 
mother  in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  has  suffered  not  a  little  ftrom  her  lack  of 
forethought  during  the  last  half  century,— the  period  which  measures  the  unpaial- 
Icled  emigration  from  her  shores  to  those  of  America.  Alas  I  what  spbitiil 
wastage  here,  what  untold  thousands  have  come  to  us  ignorant  of  the  fact  thit 
they  could  have  the  same  privileges  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  as  those 
which  they  had  left  behind  I  What  thousands  have  de61ed  along  oor  higfavap 
and  byways  without  bringing  with  them  a  line  of  guidance  and  instmction  •»  to 
their  religious  duty  in  their  new  home  !  And  as  a  consequence,  multitudes  which 
no  man  can  number  have  been  swallowed  up  amid  the  sects  and  uma  and  unbelief 
of  that  new-grown  but  gigantic  life  of  America.  It  is  not  too  much  to  »y  that 
the  losses  in  this  way  have  been  nearly  equal  to  all  the  gains  of  our  misskwsiy 

work." 

8uch  was  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Long  Iskmd  at  a  meeting  of  ^ 
Society  in  London  in  1878  [1].  Similar  results  have  been  experienced  io  w 
Colonies.  The  Society  has  however  done  what  it  could  to  atone  for  the  defi* 
ciencies  of  others.  By  the  instructions  drawn  up  in  1706  its  MlssioDaxiet  •« 
required  on  their  passage  from  this  country  (whether  they  be  chaplains  or  <W 
passengers),  to  hold  service  daily,  and  throughout  the  voyage  to  ••  instruct,  eihsrt» 
admonish,  and  reprove  as  they  have  occasion  and  opportonity  "  [p.  888].   Tbe  gr»* 
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emigpration  movement  which  began  in  1847  called  for  special  measures,  but  until 
the  intervention  of  tiie  Society  the  position  of  the  mass  of  the  emigrants  was 
deplorable.  Inexperienced  and  friendless,  they  fell  a  ready  prey  to  the  sharpers 
who  awaited  their  arrival  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Scarcely  any  provision 
was  made  for  their  bodily  comfort  on  the  voyage — none  for  their  spiritual  conso- 
lation [2]. 

The  famine  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Ireland  during  the  winter  of  1846-7 
forced  out  of  the  country  thousands  of  its  poorest  inhabitants.  So  grossly  wM 
their  transfer  mismanaged  that  to  many  it  proved  a  voyage  of  death,  and  multi- 
tudes landed  in  Canada  only  to  spread  disease  throughout  its  chief  towns  [3]. 
There  and  at  home  also  the  Society  was  foremost  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
evils  attending  the  prevailing  system  of  emigration.  [Seep.  150.J  Already  it 
had  sought  to  secure  a  welcome  for  the  emigrants  by  supplying  the  clergy  of 
their  old  parishes  with  forms  of  letters  commendatory  [4];  and  in  1849  it  opened 
its  "  Emigrants'  Spiritual  Aid  Fund."  By  means  of  this  fund  chaplains  were 
stationed  at  seaports  at  home  and  abroad  where  emigrants  were  collected,  depots 
were  opened  at  Deptford  and  Plymouth  for  affording  industrial  instruction,  and 
chaplains  and  schoolmasters  were  provided  for  the  emigrants  on  the  voyage  [o]. 
Assistance  was  also  given  in  the  erection  of  a  Free  Hospital,  with  a  chapel,  in 
New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  Church  emigrants  landing  there  [6].  The  special 
duties  of  the  chaplains  at  home  were  to  leceive  the  emigrants,  protect  them  and. 
minister  to  their  wants  until  their  departure. 

At  some  of  the  seaports  this  work  was  undertaken  by  the  regular  Clergy  as 
part  of  their  parochial  duty,  and  thus  it  became  possible  to  leave  to  them  pro- 
Tision  for  all  centres  except  London  and  Liverpool  [7].  The  Society  continued 
to  help  in  the  Thames  work  until  1882  by  contributing  to  the  St.  Andrew's  Water- 
side Mission,  Gravesend,  which  as  well  as  the  S.P.C.K.  has  rendered  great  assistance 
in  the  cause  [8].  It  was  at  Liverpool,  where  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
embark,  that  the  aid  of  the  Society  proved  most  useful.  When  in  1849  the 
Bev.  J.  Welsh,  the  Society's  chaplain,  entered  on  work  there  and  found  nearly 
2,000  people  huddled  together  at  one  time  in  dens,  then  termed  lodging-houses^, 
his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  idea  of  being  of: 
any  service  to  them,  temporally  or  spiritually. 

Encouraged  however  by  the  welcome  the  poor  people  gave  him  in  coming 
amongst  them,  he  persevered  ;  and  one  ray  of  hope  after  another  began  to  dawn 
npon  his  efforts.  The  Qovemment  emigration  officer  and  the  authorities  of  the 
town  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  Uy 
hear  and  re4^s  the  constant  grievances  which  were  laid  before  them.  Stringent 
regulations  were  after  a  little  time  laid  down  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
lodging-houses,  and  a  check  was  put  to  the  trade  of  fleecing  the  emigrant.  On 
board  ship  at  this  time  a  worse  state  of  things  prevailed.  In  the  '*  'tween-decks  ** 
and  steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship  might  be  seen,  by  the  dim  light  from  the  hatch-' 
ways,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  berthed  promiscuously.  Their  food  was 
given  out  to  them  uncooked.  Those  who  were  strong  pushed  their  way  to  the 
galley,  and  by  a  small  bribe  had  their  saucepans  placed  on  the  fire ;  while  the 
young,  the  timid,  and  the  aged  were  often  obliged  to  consume  their  provisions 
raw.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Liverpool  in  1849.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  port  where  these  barbarous  scenes  were  being  enacted.  Remonstrances  came 
from  nearly  all  the  other  large  ports,  until  ultimately  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  meet  those  crying  evils.  In  1852  the  new  Passenger  Aet 
came  into  force ;  and  since  that  time  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of 
the  emigrant,  on  shore  and  in  ship,  has  been  the  result. 

The  chaplains  of  the  Society  were  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proper 
aathorities,  and,  through  them,  that  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  grievances  of  the 
poor  emigrant. 

To  this  agency  of  the  Society  therefore  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  happy 
change  in  the  lot  of  our  poor  friends  and  neighbours,  who  in  all  time  to  come 
may  be  obliged  to  emigrate  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  distant  colonial 
possessions. 

Under  the  former  condition  of  things,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  com- 
paratively ineffectual  were  the  spiritual  labours  of  a  chaplain  to  emigrants ;  but 
when  the  abuses  were  for  the  most  part  removed,  a  field  wherein  to  labour  for 
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God  lay  open  to  him,  certaiDly  among  the  richest  and  most  encouraging  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Welshes  work  on  shore  was  of  a  varied  character — some- 
times visiting  his  scattered  flock  in  the  lodging-hoases  all  over  the  north-west  end  of 
Liverpool ;  at  other  times  exercising  his  pastoral  care  over  the  Government 
emigrants  at  the  Birkenhead  Dep6t,  where  his  arrival  was  eagerly  Awaited,  and 
daily  service  was  joined  in  by  hundreds.  Under  such  circumstances — or  again  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  with  the  deep  water  beneath  and  the  open  vaolt  of  heaven 
overhead — with  a  congregation  of  homeless  ones,  the  services  of  the  Chorch  come 
home  to  the  heart  with  a  fervonr  never  perhaps  before  experienced. 

Not  unfreqnently,  at  the  close  of  the  second  lesson,  an  infant  emigrant — born 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Mersey — was  presented  for  Holy  Baptism ;  nor  was  it  nnnsnal 
after  the  sermon  to  have  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commanion  with  a  handled 
communicants  [9]. 

During  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  board  the  Dirigo  in  1854  Mr.  Welsh,  by  his 
prompt  action  in  erecting  an  hospital  at  Birkenhead,  was  instrumental  in  savini^ 
many  lives.  After  fifteen  years'  service  he  had  to  resign  in  weakened  health  [10]. 
The  Society  continued  to  support  successive  emigrant  chaplains  at  Liverpool  (Rev. 
J.  Lawrence,  1867-77,  and  Rev.  J.  Bridger,  1877-81,  both  of  whom  accompanied 
emigrants  to  America)  until  its  aid  in  this  form  was  no  longer  required.  In  1871 
the  Society  made  a  fresh  effort  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Clergy  at  home  by 
collecting  and  publishing  general  information  for  emigrants  obtained  from  its 
Missionaries  in  Canada,  who  signified  their  willingness  to  welcome  and  assist  any 
persons  coming  from  Great  Britain  with  letters  from  their  parochial  clergymen  [1  P. 
From  this  time  interest  continued  to  grow,  the  subject  received  attention  from 
the  Lambeth  Conference  ol  1878,  and  in  1881  the  Society  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  comprehensive  scheme,  which  it  had  initiated,  taken  up  and  carried 
forward  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  by  which  Society  hand-books  for  emigrants  are  now 
issued  and  chaplains  assisted  at  the  chief  ports  at  home,  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
United  States  [1 2J.  But  the  perfecting  of  the  good  work  begun  needs  the  constant 
co-operation  of  the  home  Clergy,  who,  whenever  they  have  parishioners  or  friends 
emigrating,  should  not  fail  to  give  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Cleigy 
abroad. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  (including  British  subjects  and  foreigners)  who 
left  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  seventy-one  years  1816-86,  was  11,016,254,  thus 
distributed:— United    States,    7,248,250;    British    North    America,    1,825^7; 
Australasia,  1,526,852 ;  other  places,  415,595.    Prior  to  1853  the  nationalities  were 
not  distinguished,  but  of  the  7,549,686  emigrants  who  left  during  the  thirty-thne 
years  1863-86,  5,855,740  were  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  their  destination  being: 
United  States,  3,868,141 ;  British  North  America,  591,204 ;  Australasia,  l,16a917; 
other  places,  245,478.     Average  annual  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (British  subjects  and  foreigners) : — For  the  thirty-eight  years  1815-5S; 
91,225 ;  for  the  eight  years  1863-60,  197,809 ;  for  the  ten  years  1861-70, 196,757; 
for  the  ten  years  1871-80,  222,889 ;  for  the  ten  years  1881-90,  355,565.    The 
grand  total  for  the  77  years,  1816-91,  was  13,132,231.    The  number  for  lfl01 
was  334,543:   of  these,  252,016  went  to  the  United  States,  33,752  to  British 
North  America,  19,957  to  Australasia,  10,686  to  th^  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal,  18.1.H2  to  other  places,  and  137,881  were  English,  22,190  Scotch,  68,43S 
Irish,  112,275  foreigners,  and  3,761  not  specified.     The  number  of  natives  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  residing  in  foreign  countries  (according  to  the  liUest  published 
return)  was  2,881,167,  including  2,772,169  in  the  United  States,  16,536  in  Cental 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  79,408  on  the  Continent  of  Eorope,  and 
5,613  in  North  Africa. 

'  Beferenees  (Emigrants  &c.)— [1]  M.F.  1878,  p.  414.  [2,  8]  R  1848,  p.  U-4;  Q^^t 
Aug.  1869,  pp.  2,  8.  [4]  R.  1844,  p.  112.  f61  B.  1849,  pp.  28-4,  991-4 ;  B.  1850,  pp.  i7-0: 
B.  1852,  p.  122.  [6]  P.  88  of  this  book.  [7]  Q.P..  Oct  1869,  p.  9.  [8]  AppUeatiatf 
Committee  Report,  1882,  p.  18.  [9]  Q.P.,  Aug.  1869,  pp.  9-4,  B.  1849,  p.  95;  &  18K» 
pp.  145-6 ;  R  1860,  p.  181.  [10]  R  1854,  p.  116 ;  Q.P.,  Aug.  1869,  pw  4.  pi]  B. 
1871,  p.  8 ;  M.F.  1871,  pp.  218,  291,  880.    [12]  R  1881,  pp.  110-19. 
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CHAPTER  XCIX. 

INTERCESSION  FOR  MISSIONS. 

The  preacher  of  the  Society's  Anniversary  Sermon  in  1709,  Sir  William  Dawes, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  public  expression  to  the 
need  of  something  beyond  the  provision  made  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  uniting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom  throughout  the  world : — 

"  For  the  more  effectual  securing  the  Alms  and  Prayers  of  all  good  Christians 
towards  the  carrying  on  of  this  great  Work,  give  me  leave  "  (said  he)  "  humbly 
to  propose  a  few  Tilings  to  you  by  Way  of  Question  :  ...  As  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  recommend  it  to  our  Governours  (especially  since  they  have 
been  already  pleas'd  to  counteoance  and  authorize  this  Work)  to  set  apart  a  Day 
once  in  the  Year  by  publick  Fasting  and  Prayer  to  implore  God's  Blessing  upon 
it  7  And,  to  make  this  as  easy  to  all  Persons  as  may  be,  whether  Qood-FHday^ 
which  is  already  appointed  to  be  publickly  kept  Holy,  with  Fasting  and  Prayer, 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Son  of  God's  dying  for  the  Redemption  of  all  Man- 
kind, Oentiles  as  well  as  Jemt — might  not  be  a  proper  Day,  for  this  Purpose  7 
Especially  considering  that  our  Church  itself  has  led  us  to  this  Thought,  by 
miUcing  one  of  its  Collects,  for  that  Day,  a  Prayer  for  the  conversion  of  aU' 
Jfiw$,  Turks,  Infidelt  and  Hereticks :  And  whether  one  or  two  Collects  more- 
added,  of  the  same  kind,  would  not  sufficiently  accommodate  the  Service  of  that 
Day  to  this  use  ?  And  farther,  whether  if  a  publick  Collection  were  to  be  mader. 
in  all  churches,  especially  in  the  churches  of  these  two  great  cities  (^London  and 
We$tmifuter)y  on  that  Day,  for  the  promoting  of  this  Work,  it  would  not  be  both  a 
very  proper  and  very  great  Help  and  Encouragement  to  it  ?  **  [1]. 

The  Bishop's  suggestion  of  a  public  collection  was  carried  out  in  1711,  but  oil 
another  day  than  Good  Friday.  [See  pp.  823-4.]  It  is  probable  that  special  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  formed  a  part  of  the  service  on  this  and  suc- 
cessive occasions,  and  these  public  collections  without  doubt  enabled  the  Society 
to  make  known  the  ways  of  God  upon  earth  and  His  saving  health  among  nations 
beyond  what  it  could  otherwise  have  done.  United  Prayer  for  Missions  did  not 
however  obtain  full  recognition  in  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  Society,  on 
April  19,  1872,  resolved  to  request  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  approve  of  the 
appointment  of  a  day  (December  20)  for  Intercessory  Prayer  in  behalf  of 
Missions  [2].  The  result  has  been  an  Annual  Day  of  Intercession  which  has- 
been  generally  observed  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  times  selected 
'being  respectively : — 

I.  1872,  December  20;  II.  1873,  December  3;  III.  1874,  St.  Andrew's  Day; 
IV.  1875-6-7-8,  St,  Andrew's  Day  or  any  nf  the  follofting  seven  days ;  V.  1879  to 
1884,  negation  Tuesday  or  any  of  the  seven  following  days ;  VI.  1886  to  the  present 
time,  "  Any  day  either  in  the  week  need  before  Advent  or  in  the  first  week  of  Advent^ 
with  preference  for  the  Eve  of  St.  Andrew's  Day." 

For  the  first  three  years  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with,  in  1874,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  took  the  initiative  in  recommending  a  particular  day,  I.,  II., 
III.  In  1875  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  approved  the  design 
and  recommended  IV. ;  V.  was  fixed  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878  as  the 
time  for  a  Day  of  Intercession  specially  for  the  unity  of  Christendom  and  for 
Missions ;  and  VI.  was  agreed  on  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  in 
1884,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  American  and  Colonial  Churches. 

In  1883  a  system  of  Periodical  Intercession  for  Missions  was  organised  in 
connection  with  the  Society's  Parochial  Associations,  not  in  supersession  of,  but 
as  supplementary  to  the  General  Day  of  Intercession  [3]. 

References  (Intercession). — [1]  Anniversary  Sermon,  1709,  pp.  19,  20.  [21  Jo. 
April  19,  1872;  M.F.  1872,  pp.  258-6.  [8]  Standing  Committee  Minutes,  V.  41 
pp.  154-7,  908,  289. 
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THE  SOCIETTS  FUNDS. 


"  Whereas  there  haih  been  expended  for  the  obtaining  and  passing  a  Charter  whenbf 
liis  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  Incorporate  a  Society  for  the  Propagatioii  oif 
the  Gospell  in  Foreign  Farts,  the  summe  of  one  hundred  fifty-nine  pounds  nine  Bhiniii|i 
and  six  pence,  and  further  charges  must  necessarily  ensue  in  the  settlement  of  the  taid 
Corporation,  vizt.  a  Seal,  a  strong  Box  &c.  We  whose  names  are  undenrritten  have 
thought  fitt  to  contribute  the  several  summs  of  money  to  our  respective  names  adjoyned 
to  be  paid  into  our  Treasurers  in  order  to  discharge  the  said  expences." 

"  Then  several  of  the  members  paid  or  subscrib'd  the  following  sums  pursuant  to  tbt 
Design  of  the  above  mention'd  subscription,  viz. : — 


His  Grace  the  L<>  A.BP.  of 

Canterbury £21  10  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  6  0  0 

The  Archdeacon  of  London  ...  5  7  6 

Sir  George  Wheeler 5  0  0 

Dr.  Godolphin 5  7  6 

Dr.  Evans,  Auditor    8  4  6 

Dr.  Willis          2  8  0 


Dr.  Linford       £3    0    0 

Mr.  Serjt.  Hook  ...    3    8    0 

Mr.  Trimer       2    8    0 

Mr.  Melmouth,  Treasurer  116 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  Sec     116 


£56    1   611] 


To  this,  the  first  list  of  subscribers,  bearing  date  July  10,  1701,  should  be 
added  the  names  of  those  officers  concerned  in  passing  the  Charter  by  wfa(«e 
remission  of  fees  the  cost  had  been  reduced:  Mr.  Povey  (£4),  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  (£10. 15^.),  and  Mr.  Gantlett  (£2.  \0s.)  [2].  The  expense  of  printing  an 
edition  of  the  Charter  had  previously  been  borne  by  the  President  [3];  and 
on  October  17,  1701,  the  Society  began  to  consider  of  methods  of  raisiDg  **a 
fund  for  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Forrein  parts  **  and  drew  up  this  form  of  sob- 
scription  : — 

*'  Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  beene  graciously  pleased  by  Letters  Patent  ...  to 
Incorporate  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  We  wbote 
names  are  hereunder  written  being  zealously  disposed  to  promote  so  good  a  work  do 
hereby  promise  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers  of  tiM  b*  Soeie^ 
:for  the  time  being  or  of  such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  deputed  by  the  ttiA 
Society  the  severall  sums  of  money  and  the  several  annnall  payments  by  os  respeetiTcJ^ 
subscribed  for  the  uses  and  Purposes  in  the  said  Letters  Patent  exprened,  the  asid 
annuall  summs  to  be  paid  bv  four  equall  quarterly  payments,  vixt.  att  Christmas,  l^ 
Day,  Midsunomer,  and  Michaelmas.  The  first  payments  to  be  made  by  each  of  n 
respectively  at  such  of  the  said  times  of  payment  as  shaU  next  and  immediately  lu^ipflB 
after  the  time  of  our  respective  subscribing  Provided  nevertheless  that  any  penoo  or 
persons  hereunto  subscribing  shall  and  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have  liboriy  to  witb- 
draw  his  or  their  subscription  or  subscriptions  upon  notice  thereof  given  at  any  meeting 
of  the  said  Society  "  [4].  The  list  was  headed  by :  The  Archbishop  of  Cantetbniy,  £W; 
the  Bishop  of  London,  £25 ;  Serjt.  Hook,  £10 ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  £6Sw  Ik.; 
the  Archdeacon  of  London,  £20 ;  Dr.  Gee,  £4 ;  Dr.  Lyuford,  £5  ;  Dr.  Gaacarth,  £8;  J>r' 
Evans,  £5;  Dr.  LitteU,  £8;  Mr.  Charles  Torriano,  £4;  Bev.  John  Thmnaa,  Viotrof 
New  Romney,  £2.— £184. 16*.  [4a]. 

Copies  of  this  Subscription  Roll  were  (November  21,  1701)  taken  by  tk 
Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  Dr.  Gee,  Hr- 
Vernon,  and  Mr.  Trymmer  [5],  and  in  the  next  year  (June  26),  **  depatatioDS** 
were  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Society  for  the  collection  and  reoeptioo  of  sib- 
licriptions  and  contributions  by  the  persons  named  therein. 

Five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  parchment,  and  foremost  in  woos^iDi 
appointments  were — 


J702.  For  OxpoBD  Univebsity  :  The  two  Regius  and  Margaret  Professors  and  Dr.  Cbr 
lott,  the  Master  of  University  College;  Dr.  Edwards,  Principal  of  Jeans  CoDefre;  •>■ 


Dr.  Trafles,  Warden  of  New  College.    For  St.  Abaph  Diocebb  : 
and  Mr.  M.  Vaughan.    For  County  of  Denbiob  :  Dr.  B.  Wynne,  Mr.  J. 
P  rebendary  J.  Moston.    For  St.  David's  Diocsse  :  Sir  John  Philips  Sir  Axtfanr  OmIi 
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Mr.  G.  Lort,  and  Mr.  W.  Bowen.  For  Cambbidoe  Ukitzbbitt  :  The  two  Begias  and  Mar- 
garet ProfesBore  and  Dr.  Covell,  Master  of  Christ  College ;  Dr.  Gbeen,  Master  of  Coipui 
Christi ;  and  Dr.  Bentley,  President  of  Trinity.  For  Essex  District  :  Bey.  Mr.  Burkett, 
of  Dedham,  Essex.  For  Bath  and  Wells  Diocese  :  Archdeacon  Clement  of  Bath ; 
Canon  T.  Lessay  of  Wells ;  and  Bev.  N.  Warkwick,  Vicar  of  Taunton.  For  Ely  Diocebb  : 
Dr.  Boderick,  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  Sir  Boger  Jennings  of  Ely ;  Mr.  J. 
Bellamy  of  ^  Wisbich " ;  and  Mr.  J.  Cohill  of  Newton.  For  Exeteb  Diocese  :  Dr. 
Osmond  (a  physician)  and  Mr.  B.  King  for  Execer  City ;  Bey.  Mr.  Bnrscough  for  Deyon ; 
and  Bev.  Mr.  Kendall  for  Cornwall.  For  Lincoln  Diocese:  Beys.  J.  Adamson  of 
Burton  Coggles,  B.  Tonstall,  £.  Garthwait,  W.  Qaarles,  H.  Smith,  and  J.  Eyans  of 
Uffington.  For  Sausbuby  Diocese  :  Archdeacons  Kelsey  of  Samm,  Yate  of  Wilts,  and 
Proast  of  Berks. 

1708.  For  Manchesteb  City:  Dr.  Wroe,  Warden  of  Manchester  College;  Mr.  J. 
Tates  and  Mr.  J.  Hooper.  For  Aicebica  :  Goyemor  Nicholson  of  Virginia,  for  ms  Goyem- 
ment ;  Governor  Dudley  of  New  England,  for  his  Government ;  Colonel  Morris,  for  East 
Jersey ;  Dr.  J.  Bridges  (Secretary  to  Lord  Combury,  New  York  Government),  for  New 
York. 

1704.  For  Dubham  Diocese  :  Archdeacon  Boothe.  For  Hastings  Distbict  :  Bev. 
Mr.  Cranston,  minister  of  Hastings ;  and  Bev.  Mr.  Bamsly,  Bector  of  Selscombe.  For 
Suffolk  County  :  Mr.  Baymond  of  Ipswich  and  Mr.  Saver  of  Witnesham. 

1705.  For  Petebbobouoh  Diocese:  Dr.  B.  Be3moids,  ChanceUor  of  the  Diocese; 
Archdeacon  Woolsey  of  Northampton ;  Bevs.  —  DoU  of  Woodford,  —  Palmer  of  Exton, 
—  Maynard  of  Boddington,  S.  Blockwell  of  Brampton,  and  —  J.  Walker  of  Great 
Billing  [6,  7]. 

Messrs.  Tunstal  and  Garth  wait  (Lincoln  Diocese)  sent  back  their  depnta* 
tions  in  November  1703,  "  having  not  been  able  to  do  anything  therein  *'  [8]  ;  but 
while  a  few  failed  many  succeeded.  Thus  by  means  of  the  deputies,  the  Bishops 
and  other  friends,  remittances  were  obtained  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  lead  being  taken  by  Lincolnshire,  York  Diocese,  Northamptonshire,  Suffolk, 
Shropshire,  Devon — especially  Exeter  district— Carmarthen,  and  Pembrokeshire 
and  Carlisle  [9].  A  noble  benefaction  for  those  times  was  made,  through  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Mapletoft  in  1702,  by  "  Dame  Jane  Holman,"  who  gave  £1,000  to  bo 
laid  out  in  land  or  otherwise  [10].  Appeals  were  also  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  to  the  several  Governors  and  Companies  trading 
into  foreign  parts  [11],  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  custom  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  invite  the  attendance  of  himself  and  the  Aldermen  at 
the  Anniversary  Sermon  [12]. 

The  cause  received  additional  strength  in  1705  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  Primate,  who  himself  twice  contri- 
buted £300  (1707  and  1711),  and  the  other  Bishops,  the'Societyin  1714  (on  the  pro* 
posalof  the  Bishop  of  Clogher)  [13]  appointed  a  Committee  to  receive  benefac- 
tions in  Ireland  [14].  This  was  the  first  S.P.G.  Auxiliary  Committee  ever  formed  ; 
it  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Coghill,  Samuel  Dop- 
pin,  Esq.,  and  Charies  Campbell, Esq.  [16].  The  Society's  Beportfor  1714  recorded 
that  "  sumt  of  money,  to  a  greater  amount  than  could  be  well  expected,  had 
already  been  received  from  the  *  sister-kingdom '  .  .  .  even  at  a  time  when 
she  was  promoting  within  herself  a  design  similar,  or  subordinate  by  instilling 
Christian  knowledge  into  the  hearts,  and  introducing  true  devotion  into  the  practice 
with  her  ignorant  or  bigotted  natives  "  [ISa].  [See  also  p.  840.]  Meantime  however 
several  of  the  English  members  fell  into  arrears  with  their  subscriptions.  In 
1707-8  £675  remained  unpaid,  the  sending  of  more  Missionaries  was  suspended, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  consider  other  ways  of  increasing  the  income  [16]. 

Acting  on  a  proposal  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  Anniversary 
8ermon  of  1709  [tee  p.  821],  application  was  made  in  1711  for  a  Queen*s  Letter  for 
a  Public  Collection*  on  Good  Friday  [17].  Already  Her  Majesty  had  given  this 
assurance  (in  replying  to  an  address  of  the  Society  in  1702) :  "  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  do  my  part  towards  promoting  and  incouraging  so  good  a  work'*  [18]. 
On  this  occasion  the  Society's  application  was  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tork,  who  reported  that  the  Queen  at  first  directed  reference  to  the  Attorney  or 


*  A  proposal  for  an  annual  public  collection  was  submitted  to  the  Society  in  1706  as 
an  original  scheme  by  a  Samuel  Weale,  with  the  modest  stipulation  that  ]^th  of  the  clear 
product  should  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  81  years.  The  proviso  was  the 
only  thing  original  about  the  project,  as  a  pubUc  collection  had  often  been  suggested 
before  [17a]. 
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Solicitor  General  for  opinion,  bat  the  Archbishop  thinking  this  too  slow  and 
chargeable  a  method,  and  that  the  Society  would  lose  the  benefit  of  their  request, 
mov^  the  Qaeen  to  take  immediate  and  direct  action  [19].  As  howeyer  it  was 
customary  to  make  charitable  collections  on  Good  Friday  for  other  uses,  the 
Royal  Letter  for  the  Society  was  issued  for  Trinity  Sunday  [20].  A  second  letter 
proceeded  from  Queen  Anne  shortly  before  her  death  [21].  By  each  succeeding 
monarch  similar  services  have  been  rendered  [22].  From  George  I.  soon  after  his 
accession  came  a  right  Royal  greeting :  **  You  are  very  much  to  be  commended 
for  engaging;  in  so  pious  and  usef all  an  undertaking  which  shall  always  meet 
with  my  favour  and  encouragement  *'  [28].  By  George  II.  the  collection  was 
extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  [24],  and- that  of  1779  contained  a 
contribution  of  £600  from  George  III.  [25].  During  Queen  Victoria's  reign  the 
Society  has  received  many  proofs  of  Royal  favour.  Her  Majesty  became  Patron 
in  1838  [26],  and  the  advocacy  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  a  public  meeting  io 
1851  [27]  must  ever  rank  among  the  most  important  events  in  the  Society's 
history  at  home. 

The  form  and  manner  of  a  Royal  Letter  may  be  of  interest  to  many  persons, 
and  that  of  1779  is  selected  as  being  the  last  for  that  century  and  as  containing 
a  summary  of  the  Society's  work  in  the  now  "  United  States  " : — 

"  To  the  Most  Beverend  Fatlier  in  Ood^  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Entirely  Belottd 
Councillor^  Frederick  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England, 
and  Metropolitan. 
"  OEORQE  R. 

*'Ty  yTOST  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Entirely  Beloved  Conn- 
jSJl  cillor,  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas  The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  have,  by  their  petition,  humbly  represented  unto  Us, 
that  King  William  the  Third  of  glorious  memory,  was  graciously  pleased  to  erect  the 
said  Corporation,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  16th  day  of  June,  1701,  for  the  re- 
ceiving, managing,  and  disposing  of  the  charity  of  such  of  his  loving  subjects  as  should 
be  induced  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  Oriihodox  Clergy,  and  the  making 
such  other  provisions,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

"  That,  the  very  great  expenccs  necessarily  attending  that  good  work  have  constantly 
much  exceeded  the  income  of  the  Society,  which  arise th  almost  entirely  from  the  volim- 
tary  contributions  of  the  Members  of  that  Society,  and  of  others  our  good  subjects;  and 
therefore  the  Society  has  been  obliged,  at  several  times,  to  make  hunible  applications  to 
our  Royal  Predecessors,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  in  the  Years  1711  and  1714;  to 
His  Majesty  King  George  the  First  in  the  Year  1718 ;  and  in  1741  and  1751,  to  Hit  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second  our  Royal  Grandfather,  for  permission  to  make  pablie 
collections  of  Charity ;  which  applications  were  most  graciously  received,  and  per> 
missions  granted  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  which  means  the  Society  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  good  designs  for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

"  That,  it  is  now  twenty-eight  yeckrs  since  their  last  application  was  made  to  oorRoytl 
Grandfather ;  during  which  long  period  the  fund  of  Uie  Society  hath  been  continadQy 
becoming  more  inadequate  to  their  expenses,  and  is  at  present  quite  exhausted.  Thst» 
the  Society  nevertheless  are  anxiously  desirous  to  support  and  maintain  their  Misooo* 
aries,  Catechists  and  Schoolmasters,  within  several  of  our  provinces  in  North  America, 
and  elsewhere,  by  whose  means  many  of  our  subjects  in  those  parts  have  had  the  comfort 
of  God's  Word  being  preached  to  them,  and  the  administration  of  his  holy  sacraments 
continued  amongst  them,  and  many  thousands  of  Indians  and  Negroes  have  been  in- 
structed and  baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  present  separation  of  a  considerable  part  of  North  America 
from  their  allegiance  to  our  Crown,  the  same  expence  hath  been  continued ;  the  Cleftfi 
who  refused  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  though  for  a  time  deprived  of  their  chnrcheif 
being  still  intitled  to  a  support  from  the  Society,  'till  upon  the  re-estabUshment  of 
they  shall  be  restored  to  their  religious  duties. 

**  The  Society  therefore,  confiding  in  our  great  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  and  om  fa 
affection  to  all  our  subjects,  most  humbly  prays,  that  We  would  be  most  gTacioo47 
pleased  to  grant  them  our  Royal  Letters,  directed  to  the  Lords  the  Archbishops  of  o^ 
kingdom,  for  a  General  Collection  of  Charity  within  their  several  provinces,  for  the  gw* 
uses  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

•  "  We,  taking  the  same  into  our  Royal  consideration,  and  being  always  ready  to  fiv* 
the  best  encouragement  and  countenance  to  undertakings  which  tend  so  much  to  te 
promoting  true  piety,  and  our  holy  religion,  are  gracioiuly  pleased  to  condesoeod  to 
their  request ;  and  do  hereby  direct  you,  that  these  our  letters  be  oommnnicatad  to  te 
several  Suffragan  Bishops  within  your  province,  expressly  requiring  thorn  to  take  fltNb 
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ihAt  pablicfttion  be  mtAe  hereof,  on  raoh  Sunday,  and  in  mioh  pUuses,  within  their 
Tespectire  Dioceses,  a«  the  said  Bishops  shall  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
Ministera  in  each  parish  do  effectually  excite  their  parishioners  to  a  liberal  contribution, 
whose  benerolence  towards  carrsring  on  the  said  charitable  work  shall  be  collected  the 
week  following  at  their  respectiye  dwellings  by  the  Church-wardens  and  Overseers  of 
the  poor  in  each  parish ;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  seyeral  parishes  are  to  cause  the  sums 
so  collected  to  be  paid  immediately  to  the  Treasurer,  or  Treasurers,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  said  Society,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him,  or  them,  to  the  Society,  and  applied  to 
the  carrying  on,  and  promoting,  the  above-mentioned  good  designs,  ^d  so  we  bid  you 
very  heartily  faieweU. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  atBi,  James's,  the  tenth  day  o/May,  1779, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign. 
'*  By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

"  Weymouth."  [28] 

The  next  collection  (in  1819)  was  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta  [29],  that  of  1835  for  the  baildingof  schools  and  chapels  for  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and^Mauritius  [30]  ;  1853  proved  to  be  the  last — 
the  total  of  the  fifteen  being  thus  derived : — 

Collections  inn>SB  Rotal  Lettebs. 


Tear 


1711 
1714 


1718 


1741 
1761 
1779 
1819 
1881 
1885 
1888 
1841 
1844 
1848 
1850 
1858 


Belgn 


Queen  Anne 


)i 


)t 


George  I. 


George  IL 

f) 
George  m. 

Prince  Regent 

William  IV. 

»» 
Queen  Victoria 


»» 

n 
» 
If 
»» 


If 
n 
If 
ft 
t> 


Amount 

^8,060 
8,887 


8,727 


16,278 
19,786 
19,872 
46,747 
86,592 
84,940 
89,618 
86,527 
85,181 
88,478 
29,618 
28,870 

£882,981 


Within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
Bills  of  MortaUty. 

Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  Borough  of 
Southwark,  Cities  of  Exeter  and  Bristol,  within 
the  seaport  towns  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ply- 
mouth,  Bideford,  Barnstaple,  Whitehaven,  and 
Liverpool. 

Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  within  a 
circuit  of  10  miles ;  and  also  in  the  principal  towns 
trading  to  the  plantations  in  America,  as  above 
stated. 


»•  Within  the  two  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 


[81] 


The  triennial  issue  of  a  Royal  Letter  for  over  twenty  years  seemed  to  have 
secured  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  institution  on  behalf  of  the  Society's 
work :  that  the  Society  relied  not  entirely  on  precedent  was  shown  by  the  claims 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1856  ;  but  "■  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,"  failed  to  be 
recognised  as  a  valid  plea  for  the  renewal  of  "  the  Royal  favour  "  [32]. 

'The  Parliamentary  grants  entnist€d  to  the  Society  had  a  shorter  existence  thaa 
the  Royal  Letters.  In  1749  Government  began  to  make  grants  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  and  Schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the  advantage  of  individual 
Clergy  who  first  engaged  in  that  service.  After  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  the  parent  country  and  a  large  body  of  Loyalists  had  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Canadas  a  further  provision  was  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
maintenance  of  Cleigy  in  those  colonies,  and  as  parishes  were  constituted 
additional  glebe  and  school  lands  were  granted.  From  1814  to  1834  the  F^lia- 
mentary  grants  for  North  America  were  placed  at  the  Society's  disposal  as  the 
administrators  of  that  provision  which  had  heretofore  been  distributed  by  the 
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Colonial  agents,  and  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  constitnted  in  nearly  eqnal 
ratios  of  the  allowance  voted  by  Parliament  and  volantaiy  subacriptiona.  In  1833 
Government  decided  that  these  grants  should  cease,  and  the  Society  was  obliged 
to  give  notice  that  the  salaries  of  its  Missionaries  in  North  America  most  be 
reduced  in  proportion. 

The  Clergy  remonstrated,  and  implored  the  Government  and  the  Society  to 
rescue  them  from  ruin.  The  justice  of  their  claim  was  admitted  by  Government, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  Cleigy, 
Government  undertaking  (1)  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  annual  grant  of 
£4,000  to  be  employed  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Missionaries  then  employed 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  pensions  to  which  they  and  their  widows  might  become 
entitled  under  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  1813;  (2)  to  apply  sums  arising  from 
Colonial  sources,  and  amounting  in  the  wliole  to  £7,060,  to  the  like  purposes  in 
Upper  Canada ;  while  the  Society  consented  to  appropriate  annually  from  its 
funds  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10,285  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  existing 
Missionaries  then  in  Lower  Canada,  a  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton  and  Bermuda,  and  of  the  pensions  of  those 
Missionaries  and  their  widows.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
secure  certain  Missionaries  in  Lower  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  about  three-fourths 
of  their  original  salaries  and  to  make  a  somewhat  better  provision  for  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  in  North  America. 

In  some  instances  the  deficiency  was  met  by  the  congnregations,  but  in  Lower 
Canada  there  was  no  adequate  response.  The  Clergy  generally  submitted  to  the 
hardships  imposed  on  them,  with  gratitude  for  the  relief  obtained,  and  only  a 
few  abandoned  their  posts  [33].  The  Parliamentary  gprants  administered  by  the 
Society  are  tabulated  on  page  831,  the  amount  expended  in  North  America 
(1814-34)  being  £241,850.  From  1835-45  the  £62,384  derived  from  this  source 
formed  part  of  the  sum  of  £171,777  spent  by  the  Society  on  negro  education  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius.     [See  p.  195.] 

The  prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the 
Church  to  a  fuller  sense  of  its  responsibility.  Hitherto  there  had  been  too 
much  dependence  on  Royal  Letters  and  Parliamentary  g^nts.  The  former,  it  is 
true,  were  successful  in  doing  what  voluntary  effort  has  not  yet  accomplished— 
that  is,  bringing  every  parish  in  England  and  Wales  to  contribute  to  Foreign 
Missions.  But  this  was  never  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes 
after  intervals  of  from  ten  to  forty  years.  During  these  intervals  nothing  was 
done  for  the  cause  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes.  Thus  it  was  that  the  income 
of  the  Society's  General  Fund  from  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  collec- 
tions (not  including  the  Royal  Letter  collections),  averaged  in  the  first  centmy 
only  £2,340  a  year.   For  the  period  1801  30  the  annual  average  was  under  £2,200. 

The  crisis  of  1833-4  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  raising 
funds,  by  the  extension  of  Parochial  Associations  and  District  Committees  tbroogb- 
out  the  country,  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  the  circulation  of  Missiooaiy 
literature.  Up  to  this  time  these  agencies  had  been  feebly  represented  in  the 
Society's  organisation ;  but  by  their  means  the  income  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  collections  was  increased  nearly  six-fold  within  the  ten  years 
(1833,  £8,747 ;  1843,  £48,473)  [34]. 

The  University  of  Oxford  granted  £500  to  the  Society  in  1838  [36].  Many 
encouragements  followed.  The  year  1843  was  remarkable  for  the  issue  of  letters 
from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  approving 
the  Society's  proceedings  and  appealing  for  an  increase  of  ite  funds  [86] ;  and  1844 
for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  practice  of  formally  deputing  persons*  to  obtain 
increased  subscriptions  [37]. 

In  1845  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church  came  to  an  unanimous  resolotioB 
to  join  with  the  Society  in  carrying  out  its  designs  [38J.  The  Colonial  Chnid*! 
now  began  to  show  the  fruit  of  the  Society's  teaching— that  they  should  be- 
come not  only  self-supporting,  but  Missionary  in  their  turn — and  many  dioceses 
grateful  for  past  aid,  have  sought  through  the  Society's  agency  to  take  their  part 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.    These  foreign  contribations  are  in  addifiioD 

*  Sir  Howard  DougUui,  T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  T.  Turner,  Esq.,  Mr.  Aldeonaa  Cu|Ji^i 
F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  and  Joshua  Watson,  Esq. 
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(o  the  Uuqi^  Bums  raised  and  spent  in  the  Colonies,  which  do  not  pass  into  the 
Society's  accounts  [38a]. 

The  celebration  of  the  third  Jubilee  of  the  Societj,*  extending  from  June  16, 
1851,  to  June  15,  1852,  was  "carried  on  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with 
unanimity  and  success  far  beyond  previous  expectations."  The  support  of  many 
additional  parishes  at  home  was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  by  the 
end  of  1852  a  special  fund  of  nearly  £50,000  had  been  raised  for  (a)  the 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  abroad  ;  (&)  the  Education  of  Missionary  Candidates ; 
(e)  Emigrants*  Spiritual  Aid  Fund;  (d)  the  General  Purposes  of  the  Society 
[38ft].     [See  also  pp.  81-2.] 

Another  proof  of  confidence  and  sympathy  was  shown  on  the  non-renewal  of 
the  Queen's  Letter  in  1856,  by  which  the  Society  had  to  meet  a  loss  of  £10,000 
per  annum,  or  about  one  fifth  of  its  General  Fund  income.  On  this  occasion  the 
President  in  conference  with  the  home  Bishops  announced  their  readiness  to  address 
a  Pastoral  Letter  every  third  year  to  the  Clergy  of  their  several  dioceses  in  aid  of 
the  Society.  It  was  however  felt  by  the  Society  at  the  time  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  far  from  securing  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Clergy,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  Episcopal  influence 
will  be  exerted  in  its  behalf  whenever  opportunities  are  offered  [39]. 

The  voluntary  contributions  on  which  the  Society  has  mainly  depended  since 
1856  are  chiefly  obtained  by : 

(1 )  Parochial  Associatiotis  (first  begun  in  1819) ;  (2)  District  Committees  (first 
begun  in    1819)   [39a] ;  (3)    Organising  Secretaries^  for   dioceses,  arch- 
deaconries, rural  deaneries,  &c.,  assisted  by  preachers  and  speakers  mainly 
supplied  from  the  Society's  office ; 
using  as  agencies : 

(a)  Prayer ;  (b)  Meetings  (illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  magic  lanterns) ; 
(c)  Semunis  and  printed  appeals ;  (d)  Boxes ;  (e)  Collecting  Cards ;  (f )  Sales 
of  Work. 
The  feeling  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  Bazaars  as  distinguished  from  Sales  of 
Work  was  thus  expressed  by  the  Standing  Committee  in  1888  : — 

"  That  while  recognising  the  advantage  to  the  Society  of  meetings  organised  by  its 
friends  for  the  sale  of  work  and  other  articles,  which,  in  addition  to  the  funds  obtained, 
enable  those  of  small  means  to  help  by  personal  labour,  the  Standing  Conmiittee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  objects  of  excitement  which  are  sometimes  added  to  such  sales 
ought  to  be  discouraged,  since  they  are  ahen  from  the  spirit  of  self-denial  by  which  the 
Gospel  is  best  propagated  "  [40]. 

The  occasion  of  this  resolution  was  the  refusal  of  the  Society  to  accept  money 
which  had  been  raised  by  means  of  a  fancy  fair  at  Gloucester  in  1887  [41]. 

Of  all  the  organisations  for  raising  Missionary  funds  the  most  effective  has 
been  found  to  be  the  Parochial  Association.  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the 
greatest  Episcox>al  deputation  the  Society  has  ever  had  [see  p.  718],  stated  in 
1835  that  he  had  "  witnessed  in  various  parishes,  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
the  utmost  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to 
contribute  their  small  donations,  when  the  objects  of  this  Society  and  its  claims 
upon  them  have  been  pointed  out ; "  and  that  if  the  clergy  **  would  endeavour  to 
establish  a  more  general  formation  of  Parochial  Committees  for  the  collection  of 
small  donations  as  well  as  larger  subscriptions  .  .  .  would  greatly  increase  the 
funds  of  the  Society  and  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness  "  [42]. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in  1844  was  that,  "as  the  main- 
spring of  the  Society's  augmented  supplies  hitherto  was  in  parochial  associations, 
it  needed  only  to  extend  the  system  of  Parochial  Associations^  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  annual  income  "  [43].  In  1846  it  was  reported  that  "  many  clergymen 
have  found  the  greatest  advantage  to  accrue  to  their  own  parishes  from  these 
associations."  People  have  come  to  take  an  interest  in  the  religious  improvement 
of  themselves  and  others  from  having  first  been  interested  in  the  Missions  of  the 
Church.  One  vicar,  who  was  now  raising  £40  '*  where  before  nothing  was 
collected,"  assured  his  Bishop  (Ripon)  that  **  he  would  gladly  give  all  the  money 
that  had  been  raised,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  done  to  his  own  flock."  "  From  an 
estranged  and  careless  people"  he  had  now  "an  affectionate,  attentive,  and  full 

*  The  first  two  Jubilees  of  the  Society  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in 
any  way. 
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congregation,  with  commanicants  increased  many  fold'*;  dissent  had  disappeared 
from  the  parish  and  the  meeting-house  been  closed.  All  this  change  he  dated 
"from  the  formation  of  his  association  in  behalf  of  the  Society"  [43«]. 

The  four  Archbishops  of  England  and  Ireland,  appealing  for  the  Society  in 
1864,  were  '*  convinced  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  work  be  done  than  by  every 
jforish,  as  a  part  of  its  separate  parochial  existence,  raising  its  own  contribntions 
for  the  work  " ;  and  they  therefore  besought  the  clergy  **  to  preach  one  termon 
anntudhfj  and  make  a  collection  for  Church  of  England  Miuiont  **  [44]. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  The  number  of  home  churches  contributing 
to  the  Society  in  1849  was  3,783 ;  in  1869,  7,175  ;  and  in  1892  about  9,000  [45]. 
But  while  so  many  parishes  remain  unrepresented,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
desired  extension  has  been  attained. 

The  **  insufficient  support  accorded  to  Missionary  objects  "  moved  the  Society 
in  1809  to  petition  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  Provinces  "  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  expedient  to  them  for  the  better  support  and  advancement 
of  Missionary  work  "  [45«].  This  drew  forth  a  proposal  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  to  form  a  Board  of  Missions,  whose  objects,  among 
others,  should  be  to  "receive"  and  "allot"  Missionary  funds.  But  as  such  a 
step  would  have  involved  **  a  very  injurious,  perhaps  a  fatal,  interference  with 
at  least  one  [the  S.P.G.]  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lower  House,  in  July  1870:  That 
the  Board  to  be  organised  "  should  not  undertake  the  direct  management  of 
Missions,  nor  the  collecting  or  receiving  of  funds ;  *  but  that  it  should  be  a  body 
inviting  communications  from  all  parts  of  the  world  respecting  the  advancement 
of  Missions,  and  questions  arising  thereupon,  on  which  advice  or  information 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required." 

Provision  was  also  made  for  securing  the  appointment,  on  the  Board,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  and  of  the  Missionary  Societies  [45&]. 

It  was  not  however  until  July  4,  1884,  that  a  Board  of  Missions  was  actually 
constituted,  and  then  Hn  view  of  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  uniting  the 
two  Provinces)  it  was  termed  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  alone  [45<?]. 

Five  years  later  a  similar  Board  was  formed  for  the  Province  of  York. 

From  a  movement  inaugurated  in  1889  the  Society  is  now  looking  to  the 
development  of  Diocesan  Organisation  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  parochial 
associations  on  behalf  of  Missions  [45<f].     ^See  alto  pp.  7,  82,  313,  821.] 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FUNDS. 

I.  The  Gbnebal  Fund. 

This  fund,  the  mainstay  of  the  Society's  work,  has  existed  from  1701  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  always  been  administered  by  the  Society.    [See  p.  830-S.] 

ir.  Special  and  Appbopriatbd  Funds.  [See  p.  830-2.] 
Clast A. — "Special   Funds"    received  under  trust  deed  or  otherwise,  and 
administered  by  the  Society  for  the  objects  specified  by  the  donors.    These  hivs 
been  in  existence  ever  since  1713,  but  for  the  period  1857-82  most  of  them  were 
classed  as  **  appropriated  funds." 

Clasi  B, — "  Special  Funds,"  not  administered  by  the  Society. 


In  1888  the  Society  having  found  that  persons  were  occasionally  desirous  of 
benefactions  for  some  specific  object  comprehended  in  its  general  designs,  resolved,  **  Ust, 
in  future,  Contributions  designed  for  any  particular  colony,  or  specified  purpose,  bs 
received ;  and  that  they  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  for  whose  Diocese  mcli 
Contributions  are  intended  "  [46]. 

This  resolution  was  superseded  in  1857  by  a  notice  that 

Contributions  would  be  received  "  for  any  particular  Diocese,  Colony,  or  MiMioo,  cr 
for  any  special  purpose  consistent  with  the  Society's  general  designs";  and  voan 

*  A  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions  was  instituted  at  the  Salisbury  Synod  in  1873  fafj^ 
purpose  of  endeavouring  "to  foster  and  promote  in  the  Diocese  an  interest  in  w0 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church."    This  Board  also  was  not  to  cbUeok  money. 
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(1)  either  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  which  they  were  intended,  - 
or  (2)  be  applied  by  the  Society  to  the  objects  pointed  out — as  the  donors  might  direct. 
In  the  absence  of  any  specific  direction,  the  administration  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
indicated  rested  with  the  Society  [47]. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  was  modified  in  1860,  when  it  was  declared  that  ; 
contributions  would  be  received  "  for  any  particular  Colony  or  Diocese,  for  any 
Mission  of  the  Society,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Standing  Committee,*'  and,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  donors,  would  be 
(1)  either  carried  to  the  fund  administered  by  the  Bishop,  or  (2)  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese  named  [48]. 

The  moneys  left  to  the  Society't  administrution  by  thes6  arrangements  (2) 
of  1857  and  1860  were  distinguished  in  the  accounts  as  "Appropriated  Funds"  up 
to  1882  [49]. 

As  to  the  other  class  (1)  of  special  fund,  it  is  '*  doubtful  whether  the  Society's 
action  in  receiving  such  funds  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their  adminis- 
tration was  not  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  its  charter."  In  practice 
many  inconveniences  resulted  from  the  experiment.  **  It  was  found  that  a  very 
general  misapprehension  existed  as  to  the  administration  of  such  funds,  and  that 
the  Society  was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  weight  of  its  authority  and  sanction 
to  an  administration  for  which  it  was  not  responsible,  and  of  which  it  knew 
nothing  "  [50]. 

The  Reports  for  1853  and  1860  contained  warnings  that  the  Society's  "  numerous 
Missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  supported  from  its  General  Fund, 
would  be  seriously  embarrassed,  if  donors  and  subscribers  were  to  withdraw  their 
regular  contributions  from  that  Fund,  and  devote  them  to  Special  Funds  instead  " ; 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  *'  that  contributions  to  any  Special  Fund  will  always 
ife  in  addition  to^  and  not  in  n»^i^?i^(<7»/<;r,  contributions  to  the  General  Fund." 

The  warnings  were  repeated  but  had  little  effect,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
the  existence  of  the  Society's  work  began  to  be  imperilled.  Moreover  the 
Society's  responsibilities  had  been  increased  by  the  co]laj)se  of  older  Special  Funds 
which  had  ceased  to  be  favourites  as  newer  xilaimants  appeared  in  the  field  [51]. 
[See  cases  of  Borneo  and  Honolulu,  pp.  684,  463,  and  R.  1879,  p.  83.] 

In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  nutnber  of  Special  Funds  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Society's  Treasurers,  but  over  which' the  Society  had  no 
control,  it  was  resolved  in  May  1881  thai  while  gladly  recognising  the  zeal 
manifested  in  the  raising  of  Special  Funds,  fcfr  the  f  utur^^  it  must  be  "  an  indispens- 
able rule  that  no  such  funds  shall  be  opened  at  the  of&.cQ  without  the  approval 
and  consent  of  the  Standing  Committee"  [52]. 

This  decision  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  some  of  the  Society's  supporters. 
Accordingly  in  1882  a  large  and  representative  Special  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject.  This  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  '*  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Society  to  recur  to  the  original  system,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  one  exclusively  contemplated  by  the  Cl^arter  "]  [53].  This  policy 
having  been  accepted  (and  reaffirmed  in  1882  and. 1885)  [53a],  from  January  1883 
moneys  have  been  received  for  onl^  those  '*Speciar  Funds,  opened  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  designated  by 
the  donors,  the  Society  reserving  the  right  of  closing  such  accounts  at  any  time  '* 
[54]. 

The  number  of  these  funds  at  present  is  152.  Since  this 'arrangement  came 
into  force  the  designation  "  Appropriated  Fund  "  has  been  dropped  [55].  {^See 
also  pp.  194-6,  461,  548,  596,  684,  735-6,  743,  745,  761,  771,  799,  825-6.] 

III.  iNVKflTBD  OB  TRUST  FUNDS. 

•  ■  •  ■ 

As  the  Society  is  a  Corporation  with  perpetual  succession,  it  has  special 
advantages  for  holding  capital  sums  invested  in  Government  and  other  securities 
as  trust  f ands  for  the  endowment  o{  Colonial  Dioceses  or  Missions,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  consistent  with  its  general  designs.  The  Society  is  always  prepared 
to  entertain  the  question  of  accepting  trusts  of  this  character,  -and  of  undertaking 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  as  trustees  with  the  capital  and  income  of  the  funds. 
In  all  such  instances  it  is  desirable  that  a  power  should  be  reserved  by  which,  in 
the  event  of  the  special  object  of  the  trust  failing,  the  Society  should  be  enabled 
to  substitute  some  other  object  of  a  kindred,  character  [56]. 
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CHAPTER  CI. 

ANNIVERSARY  SERMONS. 

A  Standing  Ordeb  was  made  by  the  Society  od  July  8,  1701,  **That  there  be 
a  Sermon  preacht  before  the  Society  on  the  third  Friday  in  every  February,  and 
that  the  Preacher  and  Place  be  appointed  by  the  President "  [1].  In  1830  the 
fixing  of  the  time  was  also  left  to  the  President  [2]. 

From  1702  to  1853  (excepting  1703,  1843,  and  1849,  not  printed)  the  Sermons 
formed  part  of  the  Annual  Reports.  Since  then  they  have  been  only  occasionally 
printed.    The  Places  selected  have  been : — 

From  1702  to  1839,  St.  Ma.by-lb-Bow,  excepting  in  1706  and  1806,  when 
St.  Lawbence  Jbwby  was  substituted. 

From  1840  to  1892,  St.  Paul's  Cathedbal. 

The  MONTH—From  1702  to  1731,  February;  1832-49,  May;  1850-92,  June. 

For  the  first  twenty-five  years  or  more  the  HouB  chosen  was  generally  8  a.m. — 
on  a  few  occasions  9  a.m.  Of  recent  years  the  hour  has  been  1 1  A.M.,  and  the 
occasion  has  been  marked  by  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

LIST   OF  PREACHERS. 


1702  Dr.  R.  Wniig,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
1708*Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

1704  Dr.  G.  Bomet,  Bishop  of  Saram. 

1705  Dr.  J.  Hough,  Bp.  of  Lichfld.&  Coventry. 

1706  Dr.  J.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

1707  Dr.  W.  Beveridge,  Bi^op  of  St.  Asaph. 

1708  Dr.  W.  Stanley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 

1709  Sir  William  Dawes,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1710  Dr.  C.  Trimnel,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1711  Dr.  W.  Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

1712  Dr.  White  Kennet,  Dean  of  Peterboro'. 
1718  Dr.  J.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

1714  Dr.  G.  Stanhope,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

1715  Dr.  St.  George  Ash,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

1716  Dr.  T.  Sherlock,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

1717  Rev.T.  Hayley,M.A.,Can.  Res.  of  Chich. 

1718  Dr.  P.  Bisse,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
:i719  Dr.  £.  Chandler,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  &  Cov. 
1730  Dr.  S.  Bradfoid,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
:i731  Dr.  E.  Waddington,  aft.  Bp.  of  Chich. 
1722  Dr.  H.  Boulter,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
^788  Dr.  J.  Waugh,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
1794  Dr.  T.  Green,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

1.790  Dr.  J.  Wynne,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


1726  Dr.  J.  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1727  Dr.  J.  Leng,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1728  Dr.  R.  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Lmcoln. 

1729  Dr.  H.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

1780  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  aftwrds.  Bp.  of  Rochester. 

1781  Dr.  J.  Denne,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

1782  Dr.  G.  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Londonderry. 
1788  Dr.  R.  Smalbroke,  Bp.  of  Lichfld.  &  Cov. 

1784  Dr.  I.  Maddox,  Dean  of  Wells. 

1785  Dr.  F.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

1786  Dr.  J.  Lynch,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

1787  Dr.  N.  Clagget,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

1788  Dr.  T.  Herring,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

1789  Dr.  J.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1740  Dr.  M.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1741  Dr.  T.  Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1742  Dr.  H.  Stebbing,  Chancellor  of  Sanmu 
1748  Dr.  M.  Mawson,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

1744  Dr.  J.  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

1745  Dr.  P.  Bearcroft,  Sec.  of  the  Society. 

1746  Dr.  M.  Hutton,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

1747  Dr.  J.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  LinooVL 

1748  Dr.  S.  Lisle,  Bidiio^  ol^V  ksK^ 

1749  Dr.  W.  QeoT^e,I>«KKL  o1\axioca&.. 
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1750  Dr.  R.  Trevor,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
1761  Dr.  J.  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Peterborough. 
1752  Dr.  R.  Osbaldistone,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
1758  Dr.  E.  Crosset,  Bishop  of  LandafF. 
1764  Dr.  R.  Drummond,  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

1755  Dr.  T.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1756  Dr.  F.  Comwallis,  Bp.  of  Lichfld.  &  Gov. 

1757  Dr.  E.  Keene,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1758  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Gloncester. 

1759  Dr.  A.  EUis,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

1760  Sir  W.  Ashbumham,  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

1761  Dr.  R.  Newcome,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

1762  Dr.  J.  Hume,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
1768  Dr.  J.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

1764  Dr.  R.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

1765  Dr.  P.  Yonge,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1766  Dr.  W.  Warburton,  Bp.  of  Gloucester. 

1767  Dr.  J.  Ewer,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

1768  Dr.  J.  Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1769  Dr.  T.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1770  Dr.  F.  Keppell,  Bishop  of  ExeU^r. 

1771  Dr.  R.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1772  Dr.  C.  Moss,  Bisliop  of  St.  David's. 
1778  Dr.  J.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

1774  Dr.  E.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

1775  Dr.  S.  Barriugton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

1776  Dr.  J.  HinchcTiflfe,  Bp.  of  Peterborough. 

1777  Dr.  W.  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

1778  Dr.  B.  North,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

1779  Dr.  J.  York,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

1780  Dr.  J.  Thomas,  Bisliop  of  Rochester. 

1781  Dr.  R.Hurd,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Cov. 

1782  Dr.  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

1783  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1784  Dr.  John  Butler,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
1786  Dr.  John  Ross,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

1786  Dr.  T.  Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1787  Dr.  J.  Warren,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

1788  Dr.  J.  Comwallis,  Bp.  of  Lich.  and  Cov. 

1789  Dr.  S.  Halifax,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1790  Dr.  Lewis  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1791  Dr.  E.  Sniallwell,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1792  Dr.  G.  Pretyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
1798  Dr.  J.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

1794  Dr.  W.  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1795  Dr.  S.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

1796  Dr.  R.  Beadon,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1797  Dr.  C.  M.  Sutton,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1798  Dr.  E.  Venion,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

1799  Dr.  S.  Madan,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

1800  Dr.  H.  R.  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

1801  Dr.  F.  Comewall,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1802  Dr.  J.  Buckner,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

1803  Dr.  John  Randolph,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1804  Dr.  H.  W.  Majendie,  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1805  Dr.  G.  I.  Huntingford,  Bp.  of  Gloucest. 

1806  Dr.  T.  Dampicr,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

1807  Dr.  George  Pelham,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1808  Dr.  T.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

1809  Dr.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisburj-. 

1810  Dr.  H.  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1811  Dr.  John  Luxraore,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

1812  Dr.  S.  Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

1813  Dr.  W.  L.  Mansell,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1814  Dr.  B.  E.  Sparkc,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
1816  Dr.  Willitun  Jackson,  Bp.  of  Oxford. 

1816  Dr.  G.  H.  Law,  Bisliop  of  Chester. 

1817  Dr.  William  Ilowley,  Bp.  of  London. 

1818  Dr.  J.  Parsons,  Bp.  of  Peterborough. 

1819  Dr.  H.  Ryder,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1820  Dr.  Edward  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford.      | 

1821  Dr.  H.  Marsh,  Bift\\op  ol"Pe\«tW<m^^ 


1822  Dr.  W.  Van  MQdert,  Bp.  of  LUndaff. 

1823  Dr.  John  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1824  Dr.  William  Carew,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

1825  Dr.  C.  Bethell,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1826  Dr.  R.  J.  Carr.  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

1827  Dr.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  Chester 

1828  Dr.  J.  B.  Jenkinson,  Bp.  of  St.  Da\'id'8 

1829  Dr.  C.  R.  Sumner,  Bp.  of  Winchester 

1830  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

1831  Dr.  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
1882  Dr.  George  Murray,  Bp.  of  Rochester. 
1888  Dr.  Edward  Copleston,  Bp.  of  Llandaft 

1834  Dr.  John  B.  Sumner,  Bp.  of  Chester. 

1835  Dr.  Richard  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

1836  Dr.  J.  H.  Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

1837  Dr.  Edward  Maltbv,  Bishop  of  Durh*m 

1838  Dr.  Henry  Phillpotts,  Bp.  of  Exeter. 

1839  Dr.  Joseph  Allen,  Bishop  of  El  v. 

1840  Dr.  William  Otter,  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

1841  Dr.  C.  T.  Longley,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

1842  Dr.  Edward  Denison,  Bp.  of  Salisbury. 
1843*Dr.  Edward  Stanley,  Bp.  of  Norwich. 

1844  Dr.  Thos.  Musgrave,  Bp.  of  HerefonL 

1845  Dr.  G.  Davys,  Bishop  of  Peterboroni^ 

1846  Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall,  Bp.  of  St.David'a. 

1847  Dr.  Henry  Pepys,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

1848  Dr.  A.  T.  GUbert,  Bishop  of  Cluchester. 
1849*Dr.  John  Lonsdale,  Bp.  of  Lichfield. 

1850  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bp.  of  Oxford. 

1851  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Short,  Bp.  of  St.  Asapiu 

1852  Dr.  S.  A.  McCoskr>%  Bp.of  Michign.UA 

1853  Dr.  J.  P.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
1854* Dr.  R.  Whatelv,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
1855*  Dr.  R.  D.  Hampden,  Bp.  of  Hereford. 
l856*Dr.  John  Graham,  Bishop  of  Chestw. 
1857*Dr.  W.  K.  Hamilton,  Bp.  of  Salisbury. 
1858*Dr.  William  Higgin,  Bishop  of  Derrv. 
1859*LordAuckland,D.D..Bp.ofBathA'Wdk, 
1860*Dr.  Montague  Villiens,  Bp.  of  Cariiale. 
1861*Dr.  Robert  Bickersteth,  Bp.  of  Ripon. 
1862*Dr.  James  C.  Campbell.  Bp.  of  Butgot, 
1803*Dr.  M.  G.  Beresford,  A  rchbp.of  Armagh. 
1864*Dr.  John  Jackson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
1865*Dr  Joseph  C.Wigram,  Bp.of  Rochester. 
1866*Dr.  Henry  Philpott,  Bp.  of  Wo/cester. 
1867  Dr.  C.  J.  EUicott,  Bp.  of  Glouc.  &  Brirt. 
1868*Dr.  E.  Harold  Browne,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
1869*Dr.  G.  A.  Sel\*'\-n,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
1870*Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin.  Bp.  of  Carlisle. 
1871  *Dr.  James  Fraser,  Bp.  of  Manchester. 
1872*Dr.  Frederick  Temple,  Bp.  of  Exeter. 
1873  Dr.  William  Alexander,  Bp.  of  Deny. 
1874*Dr.  J.  R.  Woodford,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
1876*Dr.  J.  Atlay,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
1876*Dr.  J.  F.  Mackamess,  Bp.  of  Oxfori 
1877*Lord  A.  Hervey,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Weill. 
1878*Dr.  Robert  Bickersteth,  Bp.  of  Ripon. 
1879*Dr.  Wm.  Basil  Jones,  Bp.  of  St  Dand*!. 
1880*Dr.  T.  L.  Claughton,  Bp.  of  St.  Albani. 

1881  Dr.  R.  Dumford,  Bishop  of  ChichefUr. 

1882  Dr.  H.  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
1883*Dr.  E.  R.  Wilberforce,  Bp.  of  NewcastK 
1884  Dr.  G.  T.  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Oluo. 
1885*Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

1886  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1887  Dr.  W.  S.  Perry,  Bishop  of  Iowa.  CS. 

1888  Dr.  W.  C.  Doane,  Bp.  of  Albany.  U.S. 
1889* Dr.  F.  J.  Javne,  Bishop  of  Chester. 
1890*Dr.  W.  C.  Magee,  Bp.  of  Peterborocigk 

1891  *Dr.  W.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Deny. 

1892  Rev.  Edgar  Jacob,Canon  of  Wincbeelv. 
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An  analysis  of  the  above  list  shows  that  135  of  the  sermons  were  preached 
by  EnglUh  Bishops,  29  by  WeUh  (the  first  in  1707  and  the  last  in  1879),  0 
by  IrUh  (the  first  in  1715  and  the  last  in  1891),  and  4  by  American  (U.S.) 
Bishops  (the  first  in  1852  and  the  last  in  1888),  and  the  remaining  17 
by  clergymen  in  Priesfi  Orders  only  (the  first  being  in  1702  and  the  last, 
after  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  in  1892).  The  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Oxford  head  the  list  with  11  sermons  for  each  Sec;  Chester 
contributed  10 ;  Chichester,  Carlisle,  and  St.  David's,  9  each ;  Bristol,  Lichfield, 
and  Norwich.  8  each  ;  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff ,  7  each  ; 
Ely,  Exeter,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  6  each;  Rochester  and  Salisbury,  5 
each ;  Ripon  and  Worcester,  4  each ;  Bath,  Manchester,  and  Derry,  2  each ; 
and  York,  London.  Winchester.  Durham,  St.  Albans,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Armagh, 
and  Clogher,  1  each.  Thus  far  no  President  has  preached  the  Anniversary 
Sermon. 

lieferences  (Annual  Sermons.)— [1]  Jo.  V.  1,  p.  5.    [2]  Jo.  V.  40,  p.  89 ;  R.  18»1, 
p.  199.    [3J  See  the  printed  Sermons. 


CHAPTER  Cn. 

THE  SOCIETY'S  OFFICES  AND  SECRETARIES. 

» 

Afteh  the  first  four  raeetingi*  of  the  Society,  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  or  at 
•*  the  Cockpit "  Ixee  p.  6,  7],  the  Board  settled  down  in  Archbishop  Tenison's 
Library  at  St.  Martin's,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  from  August  16,  1701,  to  February 
1833  it  was  there  that  the  members  generally  met  **to  traijsact  the  business." 
ISee  the  Charter,  p.  925.] 

The  Committees,  for  many  years  at  least,  assembled  elsewhere,  generally  in 
the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  In  1707,  on  the  information  that 
divers  clergymen  and  others  attending  the  geneml  meetings  were  forced  to  wait 
at  the  door  among  the  footmen,  the  Society  engaged  a  private  room  from  the 
keeper  of  the  Library,  and  for  this  and  the  use  of  the  other  rooms.  20*.  per 
annum  were  allowed  for  the  servants  [1].  In  1716  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
rooms  to  the  Society  appears  to  have  been  £3,  including  firing  [2].  At  this  time 
some  of  the  Society's  books  and  papers  were  kept  at  Lambeth  Palace,  where  they 
had  been  examined  and  arranged  by  Dr.  King  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1713, 
with  a  view  to  removal  to  a  convenient  situation  [3].  Doubts  having  arisen  as 
to  the  Archbishop's  willingness  to  continue  the  arrangement  at  St.  Martin's, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  in  1715  for  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square  [4], 
but  the  Archbishop  on  being  consulted  replied  : — 

"  Brethren,  you  are  very  welcome  to  me  yourselves.  For  the  message  you 
come  about,  seeing  the  prevailing  party  has  made  so  great  a  progress  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Libmry  [then  forming  under  Dr.  White  Kennet,  gee  p.  815]  with- 
out asking  my  opinion  hitherto,  I  cannot  understand  why  they  do  it  now.  nor  do 
I  desire,  being  very  ill,  to  give  any  opinion  now  further  than  this,  that  the 
Society  wa«  always  very  welcome  to  my  Library,  so  they  may  be  still  if  they 
think  fitt'*[4a]. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tenison  the  subject  was  revived,  and  in  1717 
Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  offered  100  guineas  for  the  purchase  and  building  of  a  house 
for  the  Society,  to  contain  a  Chapel,  a  Charity  School,  and  a  Library,  and 
£10  per  annum  towards  repairing  the  house  and  maintaining  the  scl.ool,  also 
books  for  the  Library,  and  further  help  in  raising  a  sufficient  fund.  Mr.  Yale 
paid  the  100  guineas  in  1718,  and  offered  a  loan  of  £500.  Other  subscriptions 
were  received,  and  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  King  for  the  grant  of  a  site  in 
the  Savoy  or  elsewhere  [6].  Not  until  1726  however  was  a  change  made,  and 
then  a  house  was  taken  in   Warwick   Court,  W^arwick  S<iuare   [6].    The  oflSce 

3aa 
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arrangements  could  not  have  been  satisfactory,  for  in  1738  the  Treasurers  were 
removing  from  Lime  Street,  and  the  Society's  books  kc.  and  a  picture  of  General 
Codrington  then  found  their  way  to  Warwick  Court  [and  the  picture  since  to  a 
place  unknown]  [71  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1741,  the  Secretary  lent 
the  Preacher's  lodgings  in  Charterhouse  for  the  Committee,  and  a  bouse  adjoining 
the  same  was  rented  for  the  books  and  papers  [8]. 

From  this  date  the  official  addresses  of  the  Chief  Secretaries  (which  have 
probably  varied  with  their  other  appointments)  have  been  as  follows :  1741-60, 
Charterhtmse  ;  1761-4,  Bartletfs  Buildings,  Holhorn  ;  1765-71,  Ahinffdon  Sttret, 
Westminster;  1772-7,  St.  Ann'Sy  Westminster;  1778-86.  Hatton  (rarden; 
1787-1817,  53  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square ;  1818-31.  St,  Martins  Library, 
42  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square ;  from  about  1832  to  1892  the  offices  as  given 
below  [9]. 

The  Report  for  1827  states  that  "before  the  year  1822  the  Society  had  no 
public  office  "  [10].  This  was  not  correct,  but  from  that  date  a  regular  office  may 
be  said  to  have  been  maintained,  viz. : — 1822-4,  12  Carlton  Chambers,  Recent 
Street;  1824-35,  77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (built  bv  the 
Society) ;  1835-9,  4  Trafalgar  Square ;  1840-66.  79  PaU  Mall :  Midsummer  1866 
to  March  1871*  6  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street;  March  1871  to  the  present  time. 
l^  Delahay  Street,  Westminster  (ioTm^ily  20  Duke  Street)  [11].  The  last  (the 
first  freehold  office  of  the  Society),  was  formally  opened  on  April  20,  1871  :  it  in- 
cludes a  suitable  Chapel,  in  wliich  a  daily  service  is  maintained  at  10  a.m.:  and. 
under  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Holy  Communion  has  been 
repeatedly  celebrated  there  on  the  departure  of  Missionaries  to  their  fields  of 
labour  [1 2], 

SECRETARIES, 

The  Society's  Charter  provides  that,  there  shall  be  one  Secretary.  This  office 
has  been  filled  by  the  following  persons,  viz. : —  John  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  first 
-elected  1701  ;  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  1712;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Hamphrevs,  1716 ;  Rev.  Dr.  P. 
Bearcroft,  1739;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Burton,  17«1  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hind,  1773;  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Morice,  1778;  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  1819;  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  M.A..  1833; 
Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  M.A.,  1843 ;  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  M.A.,  1865 ;  Rev.  H.  W. 
Tucker,  M.A.,  1879. 

Beferenees  (Chapter  CIL)— [1]  Jo.,  Aug.  15, 1707.  [21  Jo.,  March  6, 1716.  [31  Ja, 
Nov.  21, 1712,  Feb.  18,  May  1  and  Oct.  2,  1718,  Feb.  3,  1716  ;  R.  1712,  p.  72.  4t  Jo., 
March  4,  May  20,  June  17,  July  1,  Sept.  80,  Oct.  7,  1715.  r4a]  Jo.,  Oct.  21,  17i5.'  '6] 
Jo.,  Feb.  8,  17,  1716 ;  Dec.  20,  1717  ;  Feb.  21,  April  18,  Mav  16,  1718  ;  R.  1717,  p.  37 ; 
R.  1718,  p.  33.  [6]  Jo.  1726,  pp.  114,  123,  293.  [7]  Jo.,  V.  7,  p.  281.  [8]  Jo..  V.  8. 
p.  223.  [9]  See  Notices  in  Annual  Reports,  1741-1892.  [10]  R.  1827,  p.  230.  [Ill 
Notices  in  Annual  Reports,  1822-92.  [11a]  Jo.,  June  18,  Dec.  17,  1869  ;  Jo.,  Jan.  21  and 
Feb.  1870 ;  M.F.  1869,  pp.  184,  217 ;  M.F.  1870,  pp  80-81,  68,  94.  [12]  Jo.,  March  18, 
April  22,  July  16, 1870 ;  M.F.  1870,  pp.  126-27 ;  R.  1870,  p.  7 ;  R.  1871,  pp.  7-9. 


CHAPTER  cm. 

THE  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

"*'  The  most  conspicuous  mark  of  the  prudent  care  of  the  Society  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  choice  of  their  Missionaries.  If  they  have  not  all  proved  equally  unexceptionable, 
every  possible  precaution  has  been  used,  to  admit  none  of  evil  report.  The  indispeni- 
able  QuaUfications,  annexed  to  the  Annual  Abstract  of  our  Proceedings,  might  serve  to 
evince  this,  had  not  the  Missionaries  themselves,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  by 
their  conduct  and  their  sufferings,  borne  abundant  testimony  to  the  attention  and  di** 
cemment  of  the  Society.    The  characters  of  those  Worthies  will  entitle  them  to  a  lasting 

*  The  use  of  Moreton's  Tower,  Lambeth  Palace,  during  his  incumbency  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  offered  tc  the  Society  by  Archbishop  Longley  in  1869,  but 
declined  [11a]. 
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Memorial  in  some  fatnre  impartial  history  of  the  late  events  in  that  country  [America]. 
Their  firm  perseverance  in  their  duty,  amidst  temptations,  menaces,  and  in  some  cases 
cruelties,  would  have  distinguished  them  as  meritorious  men  in  better  times.  In  the 
present  age,  when  persecution  has  tried  the  constancy  of  very  few  Sufferers  for  Conscience 
here,  so  many,  in  one  cause,  argue  a  larger  portion  of  disinterested  virtue,  still  existing 
somewhere  among  mankind,  than  a  severe  observer  of  the  world  might  have  been  dis- 
posed  to  admit."    [Sennon  of  BUIiop  Butler  of  Oxford^  before  the  Society ,  1784  [1].  ] 

The  first  step  of  the  Society  to  obtain  Missionaries  was  taken  in  January  and 
February  1702  through  the  Episcopal  Members  and  the  Archdeacons,  who  were 
asked  to  make  known  the  want  and  invite  applications  for  transmission  to  the 
Society.  A  "  Request  concerning  fit  persons  to  be  sent  abroad  "  was  printed  and 
circulated,  desiring 

"  that  all  Persons,  who  shall  Recommend  any  to  that  Purpose,  will  testifie  their  Knowledge 
as  to  the  following  Particulars,  viz. — I.  The  Age  of  Vis  Person.  II.  HU  condition  of 
liife^  whether  Single  or  Married.  III.  His  temper.  IV.  His  Prudence.  V.  H%$ 
Learning.  VI.  His  Sober  and  Pious  Conversation.  VII.  His  Zeal  for  the  Christian 
Heligionj  and  Diligence  in  his  Holy  Calling.  VIII.  His  affection  to  the  present 
Government,  and  IX.  His  Conformity  to  the  Voctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Engla7id.'* 

It  was  added  that  the 

"  Society  do  request  and  earnestly  beseech  all  Persons  concerned.  That  they  recommend 
no  Man  out  of  Favour  or  Affection,  or  any  other  Worldly  Consideration ;  but  with  a 
sincere  Regard  to  the  Honour  of  Almighty  God  and  our  Blessed  Saviour,  as  they  tender 
the  Interest  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Good  of  Men's  Souls  "  [2]. 

The  Testimonials  to  the  '*  indispensable  qualifications  "  of  a  candidate  were  to 
be  signed  by  his  Dibcesan,  or  where  that  was  not  practicable,  by  at  least  three  other 
members  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  known  to  the  Society. 
In  the  examination  of  candidates  special  regard  was  had  as  to  their  reading, 
preaching,  and  pronunciation,  which  were  submitted  to  a  practical  test  [2a].  The 
salary  ordinarily  allowed  to  a  Missionary  in  the  early  days  was  £60  a  year,  with 
a  Mission  Library  of  the  value  of  £10  and  £5  for  books  for  free  distribution 
among  his  parishioners  [3].  The  remainder  of  his  support  was  met  from  local 
sources.  Missionaries  to  the  heathen — the  negroes  and  Indians — were  necessarily 
allowed  a  larger  stipend  from  the  Society  [4].  In  1706  the  following  Instructions 
for  the  Clergy  and  the  Schoolmasters  were  printed.  In  the  words  of  Anderson 
(Hist.  Col.  Church,  III.  p.  153),  "  They  embrace  every  particular  which  could 
possibly  be  required  for  the  guidance  of  the  Missionaries,  and  describe  each  with 
a  faithful  simplicity,  and  affectionate  and  prudent  care,  which  it  seems  Impossible 
to  surpass." 

"  Instructions  for  the  Clergy  employed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

in  Foreign  Parts. 

"  Upon  tJieir  Admission  by  the  Society. 

"  I.  rri  HAT,  from  the  Time  of  their  Admission,  they  lodge  not  in  any  Publick  House  ; 
A^  but  at  some  Bookseller's,  or  in  other  private  and  reputable  Families,  till  they 
shall  be  otherwise  accommodated  by  the  Society. 

*'  II.  That  till  they  can  have  a  convenient  Passage,  they  employ  their  Time  usefully ; 
in  Reading  Prayers,  and  Prea<;hing,  as  they  have  Opportunity ;  in  hearing  others  Read 
and  Preach  ;  or  in  such  Studies  as  may  tend  to  fit  them  for  their  Employment. 

*'  III.  That  they  constantly  attend  the  Standing  Committee  of  this  Society,  at  the 
Secretary's,  and  observe  their  Directions. 

"  IV.  That  before  their  Departure  they  wait  upon  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  their  Metropolitan,  and  upon  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London^  their  Diocesan, 
to  receive  their  Paternal  Benediction  and  Instructions. 

"  Upon  their  going  on  Board  the  Ship  designed  for  their  Passage. 

"  I.  rri  HAT  they  demean  themselves  not  only  inoffensively  and  prudently,  but  so  as  to 
_1_     become  remarkable  Examples  of  Piety  and  Virtue  to  the  Ship's  Company. 
"II.  That  whether  they  be  Chaplains*   in  the  Ships,  or  only   Passengers,  they 


*  [On  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Urmston  of  Moscow  of  the  ill-usage  of  himself 
and  others  by  sea  Captains  [see  also  p.  12],  the  Society  in  1704  made  a  representation  to 
its  President  on  the  subject,  and  drew  up  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Masters  of 
those  Ships  conveying  its  Missionaries  [5a]. 
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endeavour  to  preTail  with  the  Captain  or  Commander,  to  have  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  said  daily ;  aa  also  Preaching  and  Catechizing  every  Lord's  Day. 

"  m.  That  tliroughout  their  Passage  they  Instruct,  Exhort,  Admonish,  and  Reprove, 
OS  they  have  occasion  and  opportunity,  with  such  Seriousness  and  Prudence,  as  may  gaia 
them  Beputation  and  Authority. 

"  Upcn  their  Arrival  in  the  Country  whither  they  shall  be  sent. 

"  First,  With  Bespect  to  themselves, 

"  I.  rpHAT.they  always  keep  in  their  View  the  great  Design  of  their  Undertaking,  viz. 
JL  To  promote  the  Glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  salvation  of  Men,  by  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

"U.  That  they  often  consider  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  those  who  would 
effectually  promote  this  Design,  viz.  A  sound  Knowledge  and  hearty  Belief  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  an  Apostolical  Zeal,  tempered  with  Prudence,  Humility,  Meekuesii 
and  Patience ;  a  fervent  Charity  towards  tlie  Souls  of  Men  ;  and  finally,  that  Temper- 
ance, Fortitude,  and  Constancy,  which  become  good  Soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  III.  That  in  order  to  the  obtaining  and  preserving  the  said  Qualifications,  they  do 
very  frequently  in  their  Retirements  offer  up  fervent  Prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
Direction  and  Assistance ;  converse  much  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  seriously  reflect 
upon  their  Ordination  Vows ;  and  consider  the  Account  which  they  are  to  render  to  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  Souls  at  the  last  Day. 

"  IV.  That  they  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Engl<ind,  an  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies ;  its  Worship  and  Discipline,  and 
Rules  for  Behaviour  of  the  Clergy,  as  contained  in  the  Liturgy  and  Canons ;  and  that 
they  approve  themselves  accordingly,  as  genuine  Missionaries  from  this  Church. 

"  V.  That  they  endeavour  to  make  themselves  Masters  in  those  Controversies  which 
are  necessary  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  the  Preserving  their  Flock  from  the  Attem^ 
of  such  Gaiusayers  as  are  mixed  among  them. 

'*  VI.  That  in  their  outward  Behaviour  they  be  circumspect  and  unblameable.  giving 
no  Offence  either  in  Word  or  Deed ;  that  their  ordinary  Discourse  be  grave  and  edifying ; 
their  Apparel  decent,  and  proper  for  Clerg>'men  ;  and  that  in  their  whole  Conversation 
they  be  Instances  and  Patterns  of  the  Christian  Life. 

"  VII.  That  they  do  not  board  in,  or  frequent  Publick-housea,  or  lodge  in  Families  of 
evil  Fame ;  that  they  wholly  abstain  from  Gaming,  and  all  such  Pastimes  ;  and  converse 
not  familiarly  with  lewd  or  prophane  Persons,  otherwise  than  in  order  to  reprove,  admonish, 
and  reclaim  them. 

"  Vni.  That  in  whatsoever  Family  they  shall  lodge,  they  persuade  them  to  join  with 
them  in  daily  Prayer  Morning  and  Evening. 

"  IX.  That  they  be  not  nice  about  Meats  and  Drinks,  nor  immoderately  careful  about 
their  Entertainment  in  the  Places  where  they  shall  sojourn ;  but  contented  with  what 
Health  requires,  and  the  Place  easily  affords. 

*'  X.  That  as  they  be  frugal,  in  Opposition  to  Luxury,  so  they  avoid  all  Appearance  ol 
Covetousness,  and  recommend  themselves,  according  to  their  Abilities,  by  tne  prudent 
Exercise  of  Liberality  and  Charity. 

"  XI.  That  they  take  special  Care  to  give  no  Offence  to  the  Civil  Government,  by 
intermeddling  in  Affairs  not  relating  to  their  own  CaUing  and  Function. 

*'  XII.  That,  avoiding  all  Names  of  Distinction,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  a  Christian 
Agreement  and  Union  one  with  anotlier,  as  a  Body  of  Brethren  of  one  and  the  same 
Church,  united  under  the  Superior  Episcopal  Order,  and  all  engaged  in  the  same  great 
Design  of  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  and  to  this  End,  keeping  up  a  Brotherly  Corre«p<»i* 
dence,  by  meeting  together  at  certain  Times,  as  shall  be  most  convenient,  for  muiaal 
Advice  and  Assistance. 

"Secondly,  With  respect  to  tlieir  Parochial  Cure. 

'*  I.  rriHAT  they  conscientiously  observe  the  Rules  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  Performance 
-1.     of  all  tlie  Offices  of  their  Ministry. 

"  II.  That,  besides  the  stated  Service  appointed  for  Sundays  and  Holidays,  they  de, 
as  far  as  they  shall  find  it  practicable,  publickly  read  the  daily  Momine  and  Evening 
Serv'ice,  and  decline  no  fair  Opportunity  of  Preaching  to  such  as  may  be  oocanonally 
met  together  from  remote  and  distant  Parts. 

"  III.  That  they  perform  every  Part  of  Divine  Service  with  that  SerionsaeH  and 
Decency,  that  may  recommend  their  Ministrations  to  their  Flock,  and  excite  a  Spirit  U 
Devotion  in  them. 

"  rV.  That  the  chief  Subjects  of  their  Sermons  be  the  great  Fundamental  Prindplet 
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of  Christianity,  and  the  Duties  of  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  Life,  as  resulting  from* 
those  Principles. 

"  V.  That  they  particularly  preach  against  those  Vices  which  they  shall  observe  to  be 
most  predominant  m  the  Places  of  their  Residence. 

"  VI.  That  they  carefully  instruct  the  People  concerning  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  peculiar  Institutions  of  Christ, 
Pledges  of  Communion  with  Him,  and  Means  of  deriving  Grace  from  Him. 

"  VII.  That  they  duly  consider  the  Qualifications  of  those  adult  Persons  to  whom  they 
administer  Baptism  ;  and  of  those  likewise  whom  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  ac« 
cording  to  the  Directions  of  the  Kubricks  in  our  Liturgy. 

"  VIII.  That  they  take  special  Care  to  lay  a  good  Foundation  for  all  their  other 
Ministrations,  by  Catechizing  those  under  their  Care,  whether  Children,  or  other  ignorant 
Persons,  explaining  the  Catechism  to  them  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar  Manner. 

"  IX.  That  in  their  instructing  Heathens*  and  Infidels^  they  begin  with  tlie  Principles 
of  Natural  Religion,  appealing  to  their  Reason  and  Conscience ;  and  thence  proceed  to 
shew  them  the  Necessity  of  Revelation,  and  the  Certainty  of  that  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  Arguments. 

"  X.  That  they  frequently  visit  their  respective  Parishioners ;  those  of  our  own  Com- 
munion, to  keep  them  steady  in  the  Profession  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as  taught  in 
the  Church  of  England;  those  that  oppose  us,  or  dissent  from  us,  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them  with  a  Spirit  of  Meekness  and  Gentleness. 

"  XI.  That  those,  whose  Parishes  shall  be  of  large  Extent,  shall,  as  they  have  Oppor- 
tunity and  Convenience,  officiate  in  the  several  Parts  thereof,  so  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
may  by  Turns  partake  of  their  Ministrations ;  and  tliat  such  as  shall  be  appointed  to 
officiate  in  several  Places  shall  reside  sometimes  at  one,  sometimes  at  anotlier  of  those 
Places,  as  the  Necessities  of  the  People  shall  require. 

"  XII.  That  they  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  Judgments,  distribute  those  small  Tracts 
given  by  the  Society  for  that  Purpose,  amongst  such  of  their  Parishioners  as  shall  want 
tliem  most,  and  appear  likely  to  make  the  best  Use  of  them ;  and  that  such  useful 
Books,  of  which  they  have  not  a  sufficient  Number  to  give,  they  be  ready  to  lend  to 
those  who  will  be  most  careful  in  reading  and  restoring  them. 

"  XIII.  That  they  encourage  the  setting  up  of  Schools  for  the  teaching  of  Children ; 
And  particularly  by  the  Widows  of  such  Clergymen  as  shall  die  in  chose  Countries,  if 
they  be  found  capable  of  that  Employment. 

"XrV.  That  each  of  them  keep  a  Register  of  his  Parishioners'  Names,  Profession  of 
Religion,  Baptism,  &c.  according  to  the  Scheme  annexed,  No.  I.  for  his  own  Satisfaction, 
and  the  Benefit  of  the  People. 

"Thirdly,  With  respect  to  the  Society. 

**  L  rriHAT  each  of  them  keep  a  constant  and  regular  Correspondence  with  the 
_L     Society,  by  their  Secretary. 

"  II.  That  they  send  every  six  Months  an  Account  of  the  State  of  their  respective 
Parishes,  according  to  the  Scheme  annexed,  No.  II. 

"III.  That  they  communicate  what  shall  be  done  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Clergy, 
when  settled,  and  whatsoever  else  may  concern  the  Society." 


Notitia  Parochialis;  to  be  made  I 
his  People,  and  kept  by  him  for 
of  his  Parishioners. 

No  I. 

)y  each  Minister  soon  after  his  Acquaintance  with 
his  own  Ease  and  Comfort,  as  well  as  the  Benefit 

L       1      n. 

Najnes  of    Profession 

Parishioners  oflieligion 

1 

ITT. 

Wliich  of 

them 
baptized 

IV. 

Wh^n 
baptized 

c 

V. 

Which  of 
them  Com- 
municants 

VI. 

Wlien  tliey 
first  com- 
municated 

VIL 

l\niat  Obstruc- 
tions they  meet 
with  in  their 
Ministration 

[*  See  also  General  Instructions  in  R.  1715,  pp.  12-17.J 
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No 

Notitia  ParochialU ;  or  an  Account  to  be  sent  Home  every  six  Months  to  the  Society 
by  each  Minister,  concerning  the  spiritual  State  of  their  respective  Parishes. 


I.  Number  of  Inhabitants. 


II.  No,  of  the  Baptized. 


m.  No.  of  Adult  Persons  baptized  this  Half -year. 


IV.  No.  of  actual  Communicants   of  the  Church    of 
England. 


V.  No.  of  those  who  profess  themselves  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


VI.  No.  of  Dissenters  of  all  Sorts^  particularly  Papists. 


VII.  No.  of  Heathens  and  Infidels. 


•  Vni.  No.  of  Converts  from,  a  prophane^  disorderly  and 
vnchrist ia n  Co urse,  to  a  Life  of  Christia n  Purity j 
Meekness,  and  Charity. 


[«  Added  in  later  edition.]  [  5  ] 

[See  also  General  Instructions  to  the  North  American  Missionaries  in  1755  to 
promote  loyalty,  brotherly  love,  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians,  and  the  propagatioa 
of  the  Gospel  generally  [66].] 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Colonial  Church  would  derive  continuous  benefit  fron 
two  fellowships  founded  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  by  will  of  Sir  Leolyue  Jenkvns, 
November  9,  1685,  the  holders  of  which  were  bound  to  take  Holy^  Orders  and 
afterwards  either  go  to  sea  as  Navy  Chaplain  if  summoned  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  or  if  not  required  for  that  service  then  to  the  Colonies  if  called 
upon  by  the  Bishop  of  London  [6].  The  election  of  one  Fellow,  the  Rev.  Heniy 
Nicols,  B.A.,  was  formally  notified  to  the  Society  by  the  College  authorities  in 
1703,  and  he  went  out  as  a  Missionary  to  Chester,  Pennsylvania  [7].  Since  then 
successive  Fellows  were  allowed  to  evade  their  responsibilities  until  about  1850-S* 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  succeeded  in  restoring  the  Fellowships  to  their 
original  purpose,  and  the  Revs.  William  David,  M.A.,  and  John  David  Jenkins  took 
service  in  Canada  and  South  Africa  respectively  [8].  But  while  the  English  Univer- 
sities failed  to  furnish  a  due  supply  of  Clergy  for  foreign  service,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  were  forward  in  contributing  to  the  ranks  of  labourers — "  to  Ireland  we 
owe  several  very  choice  Missionaries,*' the  Report  for  1714  stated  [9] — and  in  1707 
and  1711  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man  submitted  to  the  Society  a  scheme  ftf 
a  Missionary  Training  College  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Want  of  means  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Society  had  to  confine  its  attention  to  canyiiis 
out  General  Codrington's  design  for  a  similar  College  in  Barbados  [9a].  It  wit 
long  however  before  any  Colonial  Missionary  College  came  into  existence  [10]^ 
and  still  longer  before  any  provision  existed  for  the  ordination  of  students  oat  i 
England.  Many  candidates  came  over  from  America  and  returned  safely,  someflf 
them  to  be  the  ablest  of  Missionaries ;  but  many  more  hesitated  to  face  the  longr 
dangerous,  expensive,  and  perhaps  fruitless  voyage,  which  in  fact  proved  fatal  tft 
one-fifth  of  those  who  ventured  on  it  [11].  People  must  have  been  truly  **atliinit 
for  God  "  who  ooold — as  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  in  Conneoticiit  did  for  twMtJ 
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years — persevere  and  at  great  expense*  in  sending  to  England  foar  candidates 
•  successively,  before  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  resident  Missionary.  Th« 
tirst  of  these  candidates,  Mr.  Dean  (1745),  perished  at  sea  while  returning.  The 
next,  Mr.  Colton,  died  of  small-pox  within  a  week  after  his  return  (1762).  The 
third,  Mr.  Usher,  was  on  the  return  voyage  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  (1757)^ 
and  died  in  the  Castle  of  Bayonne  of  small-pox.  The  last,  Mr.  Peters,  was  taken 
ill  with  the  same  disease  in  England,  but  recovered  and  returned,  to  the  joy 
of  his  flock  [12].  No  wonder  then  that  in  1767,  of  the  21  churches  and  cor^ 
gregations  in  New  Jersey,  eleven  were  entirely  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  for 
the  other  ten  there  were  only  five  clergymen  available  [13];  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  case  was  similar  [14],  and  that  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  reported 
to  the  Society  in  1764  that  there  were  then  but  six  clergymen  in  that  province 
for  29  parishes,  each  containing  a  whole  county  [15]. 

The  Missionaries  took  great  pains  to  secure  suitable  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1769,  on  the  representation  of  the  Clergy  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it 
was  agreed  that  those  to  be  recommended  from  those  parts  should  have  received 
a  collegiate  education  and  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate 
of  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  [16].  This  raising  of  the  standard  must  have 
further  reduced  the  supply  had  it  not  been  for  the  foundation  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  New  York,  in  1754  [p.  775],  Up  to  that  time  there  was  ne 
Church  Seminary  in  the  northern  colonies  of  America,  and  those  who  sought 
education  in  the  colleges  under  the  control  of  Dissenters  had  in  some  instances 
**  to  submit  to  a  fine  as  often  as  they  attended  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England,  communicants  only  excepted,  and  those  only  on  Sacrament  days  "  [17]. 
The  need  of  an  indigenous  ministry  for  the  Colonial  Churches  has  by  the  Society 
always  been  regarded  as  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  resident  Bishops. 
Gladly  therefore  the  Society  lent  its  aid  to  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  Barba- 
dos [p.  782]  and  New  York  [pp.  775-6],  and  as  opportunity  offered,  to  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world  [pp.  776-97].  The  introduction  of  Episcopacy  enabled 
this  good  work  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  Society  was  able  to  report  that  the  supply  of  Missionaries  for 
America  and  the  West  Indies  was  no  longer  principally  from  the  mother  country, 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  classical  and  theological  education  in  all  the  Pro- 
vinces of  British  North  America  having  to  a  great  degree  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  out  clergymen  from  England : — 

"  Codrington  (Barbados),  "Windsor,  Fredericton,  Coboarg,  Lennoxville,  are  now  yearly 
suppljring  candidates  for  the  ministry,  not  less  qualified  by  learning  and  devotion  than 
those  educated  at  home,  and  better  trained  for  the  work  of  an  EvangeUst  in  their  own 
country  by  being  hardened  to  its  climate,  and  inured  to  the  privations  and  hardships 
which  belong  to  new  settlements  "  [18]. 

Similar  results  have  since  been  witnessed  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while 
in  Asia  and  Africa  a  good  supply  of  Native  Missionaries  is  now  assured  from  the 
excellent  training  institutions  there  [pp.  784-96]. 

But  though  the  Colonial  Churches  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  now  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  their  own  Clergy,  and, 
having  become  Missionary,  themselves  are  sending  evangelists  to  heathen  lands, 
the  combined  forces  from  home  and  abroad  are  far  from  sufficient  to  gather  ih 
the  harvest.  For  in  the  present  age  "  the  field  is  the  world  "  in  a  sense  never 
before  manifest.  The  immediate  needs  of  India  alone  call  for  hundreds  more 
European  Missionaries. 

The  failure  of  a  scheme  for  drawing  the  English  "  Clergy  Orphan  School  "into 
the  Missionary  cause  in  connection  with  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  has  been 
noticed  [p.  476]. 

With  the  object  of  adding  to  the  supply  for  India  the  Society  in  1862  established 
Oriental  Exhibitions  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  which  have  borne 
good  fruit  [19]  ;  and  on  two  occasions  it  offered  Missionary  Exhibitionsf  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (besides  subsidising  **  Mission  Houses  "'♦ 
there),  but  all  these,  for  lack  of  candidates,  were  soon  discontinued  [20]. 

*  The  expense  of  the  voyage  averaged  over  £100  in  those  days. 

t  In  1859  four  Exhibitions  of  £160  each  for  two  years,  and  in  1874  two  of  £80  each  r20a].. 

X  St.  Stephen's,  Oxford,  and  one  in  Jesus  Lane,  Cambridge,  between  1878-60  [20o]. 
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Under  a  trust  created  by  Bishop  Hobhoose  in  1882  and  accepted  by  the  Socie^ 
in  1889  two  Missionary  stadentships  have  been  established  at  Selwyn  College. 
Cambridge,  in  connection  with  the  Society  and  with  its  assistance  [21]. 

The  Day  of  Intercession  instituted  in  1872  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Society 
[p.  821]  has  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  and  to  kindle  zeal  for  Foreign 
Missions;  if  the  Society  has  not  participated  so  fully  as  other  organisations  in 
the  increased  supply  of  labourers  sent  forth  from  the  English  Universities,  it  can 
but  rejoice  that  God  has  given  His  Church  grace  *'  with  one  accord  **  to  make 
her  common  supplications  unto  Him  and  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  **  fulfil " 
^<the  desires  and  petitions  of  His  servants  as  may  be  most  expedient  for 
them." 

In  order  that  the  sending  forth  of  Missionaries  should  henceforth  be  in  form, 
as  it  had  always  been  in  reality,  the  act  of  the  chief  Bishops  of  our  Church,  it 
was  determined  in  1846  that  no  home  candidate  for  Missionary  employment 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Society  without  the  express  approval  of  a  Board  of 
Sxaminers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  three  prelates  alone  empowered  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  ordain  for  the  Colonies  [22].  With  respect  to  candidates  educated  or 
resident  abroad  and  there  offering  themselves  for  Missicmary  service,  the  S<:>ciety 
confides  in  the  recommendation  of  the  several  Bishops  to  whom  the  spiritual 
rule  in  their  respective  Diocese  has  been  committed,  and  who  have  all  alike 
authority  to  **call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard"  and  are 
responsible  to  God  for  "  faithfully  and  wisely  making  choice  of  fit  persons  to 
serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church."  The  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
this  practice  were  confirmed  by  the  President,  to  whom  in  1 854  was  submitted  the 
question  whether  he 

^'  could  advise  the  Society  to  constitute  .  .  .  similar  Boards  [as  in  England]  for  the  exam- 
ination of  Missionary  candidates  in  the  several  British  Colonic  or  to  leave  to  UieCol<Hii«l 
Bishops  the  responsibility  of  recommending  well-qualified  Missionaries;  reserving  to 
the  Society,  as  at  present,  the  right  to  decide  whether  any  particular  candidate  shall  be 
placed  upon  its  Missionary  list." 

In  his  reply  Archbishop  Sumner  said : — 

"  The  two  cases  are  quite  distinct.  Missionary  Clergymen,  or  candidates  for  orden, 
are  sent  from  here  to  the  Colonial  Bishops  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Society, 
which  is  therefore  bound  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  it  sorecommendi; 
and  lias,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  ascertaining  those  qualifications  throo^ 
Examiners  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Coknual 
Clergy  consists  of  persons  resident  in  the  Colonies  themselves.  The  requisite  supply  of 
men  for  their  increasing  population  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  And  in  regard  to 
ihese,  the  Society  must  trust  to  the  local  authorities.  It  has  no  means  of  appointing 
examiners  in  the  several  Colonies,  and  could  not  possibly  impose  such  a  Bound  upon 
the  Colonial  Bishop.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  must  necessarily  rest  with  dw 
Bishop,  by  whom  the  candidates  are  to  be  ordained  and  stationed,  of  satisfying  himself 
of  their  fitness  for  the  post  they  are  to  occupy,  and  the  duties  they  are  to  disdiarge. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Society  retains  to  itself  the  right,  which  it  hopes  never  to  have 
occasion  to  exercise,  of  excluding  from  its  Usts  any  of  its  Missionaries  who  may  be 
found  to  be  unworthy  of  its  support "  [28j. 

While  continuing  its  invariable  practice  as  to  colonial  candidates  the  Sodety, 
in  order  to  secure  all  proper  care  and  consideration  as  well  as  to  guard  itsdf 
against  making  grants  which  are  really  not  needed,  determined  in  1854  to  require 
of  every  Bishop  recommending  any  Missionary  for  appointment  a  statement  of 
various  particulars  [24].     [See  p.  843.] 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Missionaries  an 
How  as  follows : — 


"  No  Missionary  can  be  placed  on  the  Society's  list  without  an  expresB  reaotution  of 
the  Society  sanctioning  his  appointment  and  specifying  the  terms  on.  whidi  he  is 
engaged.  A  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five  Clergymen,  is  apnoinied  annaaHy 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  fot  the  taae 
being,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  and  sufficiency  of  all  candidates  who  may  praeeoA 
.  themselves  in  this  country  for  Missionary  appointments ;  and  no  candidate,  ao  appeer* 
ing,  can  be  accepted  by  the  Society  without  a  recommendation  in  wziiaig  from  th» 
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said  Board.  *It  is  in  the  power  of  any  Colonial  or  MiBsionarj  Bishop,  if  he  think  fit, 
to  act  himself,  or  to  appoint  a  Clergyman  of  the  Chorch  of  England  to  act  for  him,  as 
an  additional  Examiner  of  all  candidates  already  in  HoIt  Orders  who  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  Society  for  a  Missionary  appointment  in  his  diocese,  provided  that  such 
additional  Examiner  shall  be  bonnd  to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board  for 
their  own  guidance.* 

"  In  the  case  of  a  Missionary  not  sent  from  this  country  the  Society  requires  a 
Tecommendation  (unless  under  exceptional  circumstances)  from  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  in  which  the  Missionary  has  resided  for  a  year  immediately  preceding.  But  a 
Missionary  may  be  provisionally  appointed  and  paid  from  an  unexpended  grant  by  a 
Colonial  Bishop  and  Committee  pending  a  reference  made  immediately  to  the  Society. 

"  When  a  Missionary,  not  having  been  sent  by  the  Society  from  this  country,  is 
proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  Society's  list,  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Society : — (1)  Name  of  the  Missionary.  (2)  Age.  (3)  Where  educated.  (4)  Where, 
and  in  what  work  engaged  during  the  last  three  years.  (5)  Married  or  single ;  Number  of 
children.  (6)  References  to  Clergymen  and  otners  in  this  country  to  whom  he  may  be 
known.  (7)  Proof  of  his  competency  to  teach  in  any  vernacular  language  required  in  his 
Mission.  (8)  Name  of  the  Mission  for  which  he  is  proposed.  (9)  Any  other  particulars 
which  may  assist  the  Society  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  case. 

"  Every  Missionary  is  appointed  to  a  definite  post  assigned  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Society,  and  his  salary  for  his  services  therein  is  secured  to  him  for  a  year,  and  begins 
on  his  arrival  at  his  Mission,  and  is  renewable  annually  on  application  to  the  Society ; 
but  his  engagement  is  terminable  on  three  months'  notice  at  the  end  of  any  year ;  or  at 
any  earlier  time,  with  or  without  notice,  for  reasons  approved  by  the  Bishop  or  other 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Provided  that  no  x>erson  who  holds  the  Bishop's  licence  shedl 
"be  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Society's  Missionaries  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  previously  expressed,  except  on  medical  grounds  certified  by  the  Society's 
Honorar>'  Consulting  Fhy^ician. 

"  Every  Missionary  selected  in  this  country  is  te  proceed  without  delay  te  the  country 
in  which  he  is  te  be  employed ;  and  be  subject,  when  there,  to  the  Bishop  or  other 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

"  Ordination. — No  person  is  te  be  presented  in  behalf  of  the  Society  te  a  Bishop  as 
a  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  with  a  view  te  his  employment  among  the  heathen,  witliout 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Society. 

."  Before  giving  such  sanction  the  Society  requires  te  be  supplied  with  the  following 
information : — (1)  Date  and  place  of  Candidate's  birth.  (2)  His  race.  (3)  His  family 
(if  any).  (4)  His  education  and  previous  histery.  (5)  Certificate  of  his  proficiency  in 
any  vernacular  required  in  his  Mission.  (6)  Position  he  is  wanted  te  fill.  (7)  Amount 
of  his  proposed  salary,  and  sources  from  whence  it  is  derived.  (8)  A  certificate  from 
one  or  more  of  the  Society's  European  Missionaries  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
Candidate  is  irreproachable,  and  that  he  or  they  believe  the  Candidate  te  be  in  all 
respects  well  fitted  for  Holy  Orders  "  [26j. 

The  course  which  the  Society  follows  in  making  its  Missionary  appointments 
being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  none  are 
excluded  from  its  service  whom  the  Church  would  admit,  and  none  admitted 
whom  the  Church  would  exclude  [26]. 

Similarly  in  the  management  of  its  Missions,  while  regulations  have  been 
adopted  to  secure  due  administration  of  its  grants,  care  has  been  taken  not  only 
to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  each  country,  but  in  all  cases  to  disclaim 
for  the  Society  any  authority  over  its  Missionaries  in  spiritual  matters  or  any 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Bishops.  The  Bishop  and  local  Committee  are 
the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  between  the  Society  and  the  Missionaries. 
Quarterly  reports  with  annual  statistics'are  required  of  each  Missionary,  and  those 
appointed  specially  for  work  among  the  heathen  are  required  to  pass  two  exam* 
inations  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Mission  within  a  limited  period,  and  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  performance  of  English  duty  [27].  (The 
necessity  for  this  last  rule  is  shown  on  p.  659.)  During  their  visits  to  England  the 
Missionaries  are  afforded  opportunities  of  interviews  with  the  Society  [28].  The 
salaries  allowed  to  the  Missionaries  from  the  Society's  funds  average  about  £50 
in  the  case  of  Missions  to  the  Colonists.  In  these  cases  as  a  general  rule  the 
Society's  allowance  does  not  exceed  £100  per  annum,  nor  twice  the  amount  of  the 

*  This  passage  ("It"  te  "guidance")   was  the    outeome   (and   the  only  one)  of  a 
conference  between  the  Society  and  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Bishops  in  1877-9  as 
to  what    improvements    could  be  made   in  the  manner  of    selecting  applicants 
.Missionary  work  [25a]. 
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local  contribution, nor  one-half  of  the  whole  prof  essional  income  of  the  Missionary. 
In  heathen  countries  the  European  Missionaries  generally  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  Society  [29],  the  salaries  g^radoating  from  £120  to  £360  per  annum  after 
about  25  years'  service.  These  Missionaries  are  also  provided  by  the  Society  with 
a  house  and  with  allowances  for  travelling  and  for  the  education  of  their  children 
in  England  or  in  India  [80]. 

In  1874  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  education,  and  care 
during  the  holidays,  of  the  children  of  Indian  Missionaries  sent  to  England  [31], 
and  by  means  of  a  Special  Fund  begun  in  1877  a  free  education  at  exceilent 
Schools  has  been  secured  for  several  boys,  and  many  houses  have  been  opened 
to  receive  children  during  the  vacations  [32,  33]. 

The  salaries  of  the  native  pastors  in  India  range  from  £18  to  £140  per  annum, 
it  being  a  rule  of  the  Society  that  in  each  instance  a  portion  shall  always  be  con- 
tributed by  the  congregation  [34]. 

With  respect  to  pensions,  no  general  rule  is  laid  down  regarding  the  allowance 
to  Missionaries  who  return  home  too  ill  to  undertake  any  work ;  but  the  Society 
recognises  the  duty  of  affording  assistance  to  those  of  its  European  Missionariei 
employed  in  tropical  or  unhealthy  climates  who,  after  long  and  faithful  services 
in  the  Society's  Missions,  shall  have  become  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for 
a  continuance  of  their  labours,  and  who  shall  be  destitute  of  other  support.  The 
Society  considers  and  decides  upon  each  case  according  to  its  own  merits. 

A  pension  of  £50  per  annum  is  allowed  to  the  widows  of  the  European  Mission- 
aries in  India  remaining  unmarried,  and  an  allowance  of  £10  per  annum  for 
each  orphan  under  sixteen  years  of  age  [36]. 

In  1874  £1,000  was  reserved  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  helping  in  the  life 
assurance  of  European  Missionaries  in  tropical  climates,  specially  those  to  whose 
widows  there  is  no  promise  of  pension  [36],  bat  the  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out. 

In  1877  a  Missionary  brotherhood  was  formed  at  Cambridge,  which  by  the 
Society's  aid  has  since  continued  to  work  in  India  as  "the  Cambridge  Mission  to 
Delhi  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  "  [p.  626J. 

The  relation  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  the  Society  is  defined  in  certain 
rules,  but  the  Society  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitution  or  with  the 
internal  working  of  the  brotherhood.  Each  member  of  the  brotherhood  has  an 
interview  with  the  Society's  Board  of  Examiners  before  leaving  England,  and 
receives  from  the  Society  £50  for  passage  and  outfit,  Rs.  1,200  per  annum  for  salaxr, 
half -pay  and  half -passage  while  on  furlough,  also  a  residence  in  India  [36^]. 

From  1887  to  1891  the  Society  assisted  a  Missionary  brotherhood  (St.Amirews 
University  Mission)  at  Tokyo,  Japan  [p.  720] ;  and  in  1 890-1  was  formed  "  the  Dublin 
University  Mission  to  Chota  Nagpur,  working  under  the  S.P.G."     [pp.  499-500]. 

The  Lay  Agents  employed  by  the  Society  consist  of  Schoolmasters,  School- 
mistresses, Readers,  and  Catecbists,  two  of  these  offices  being  often  united  in  one 
person.   [See  pp.  769-74.]    In  1706  were  drawn  up  the  following 

"  Instructions  for  Schoolmasters  employed  by  the  Society,  &c. 

"  I.  rriHAT  they  well  consider  the  End  for  which  they  are  employed  by  the  Socaett, 
JL     viz.  The  instructing  and  disposing  Children  to  believe  and  live  as  ChrisUaxii- 

"  II.  In  order  to  this  End,  that  they  teach  them  to  read  truly  and  distinctly,  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  pious  and  useful  Books,  for 
informing  their  UnderBtaudings,  and  regulating  their  Manners. 

"  m.  That  they  instruct  them  thoroughly  in  the  Church-Catechism ;  teach  them  fini 
to  read  it  distinctiy  and  exactly,  then  to  learn  it  perfectly  by  Heart ;  endeavouring  to 
make  them  understand  the  Sense  and  Meaning  of  it,  by  the  help  of  such  Exposition!  •* 
the  Society  shall  send  over. 

"  IV.  That  Uiey  teach  them  to  write  a  plain  and  legible  Hand,  in  order  to  the  fittisf 
them  for  useful  Employments ;  with  as  much  Arithmetick  as  shall  be  necessary  to  tiw 
same  Purpose. 

"  V.  That  they  be  industrious,  and  give  constant  Attendance  at  proper  School-Hoorii 

"  VI.  That  they  daily  use,  Morning  and  Evening,  the  Prayers  composed  for  their  U» 
in  this  Collection,  with  their  Scholars  in  the  School,  and  teach  them  the  Prayers  taA 
Graces  composed  for  their  Use  at  Home. 

"  VII.  That  they  oblige  their  Scholars  to  be  constant  at  Church  on  the  Lord's  Ds|r 
Morning  and  Afternoon,  and  at  all  other  Times  of  Publick  Worship ;  that  they  cm* 
them  to  carry  their  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  with  them,  instmoting  them  how  to  «i* 
them  there,  and  how  to  demean  themselves  in  the  several  Parts  of  Wonhip;  thai  tMr 
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be  there  present  with  them,  taking  Care  of  their  reverent  and  deoent  Behayioor,  and 

examine  them  afterwards,  as  to  what  they  have  heard  and  learned. 

"  Vm.  That  when  any  of  their  Scholars  are  fit  for  it,  they  recommend  them  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish,  to  be  publickly  Catechized  in  the  Church. 

"  IX.  That  they  take  especial  Care  of  their  Manners,  both  in  their  Schools  and  out  of 
Ihem  ;  warning  them  seriously  of  those  Vices  to  which  Children  are  most  liable ;  teach- 
ing them  to  abhor  Lying  and  Falshood,  and  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  Evil-speaking ;  to  love 
Trath  and  Honesty ;  to  be  modest,  gentle,  well-behaved,  just  and  affable,  and  courteous 
to  all  their  Companions;  respectful  to  their  Superiors,  particularly  towards  all  that 
minister  in  holy  Things,  and  especially  to  the  Minister  of  their  Parish  ;  and  all  this  from 
a  Sense  and  Fear  of  Almighty  God ;  endeavouring  to  bring  them  in  their  tender  Years  to 
that  Sense  of  Religion,  which  may  render  it  the  constant  Principle  of  their  Lives  and 
Actions. 

"  X.  That  they  use  all  kind  and  gentle  Methods  in  the  Government  of  their  Scholars, 
that  they  may  be  loved  as  well  as  feezed  by  them ;  and  that  when  Correction  is  necessary, 
'  they  make  the  ChUdren  to  understand,  that  it  is  given  them  out  of  kindness,  for  their 
Good,  bringing  them  to  a  Sense  of  their  Fault,  as  well  as  of  their  Punishment. 

*'  XI.  That  they  frequently  consult  with  the  Minister  of  the  Parish,  in  which  they 
dwell,  about  the  Methods  of  managing  their  Schools,  and  be  ready  to  be  advised  by  him. 

"  XII.  That  they  do  in  their  whole  Conversation  shew  themselves  Examples  of  Piety 
and  Virtue  to  their  Scholars,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  shall  converse. 

"  XIII.  That  they  be  ready,  as  they  have  Opportunity,  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
Indian*  and  Negroes  and  their  Children. 

"  XrV.  That  they  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  once  in  every  six  Months,  an 
Account  of  the  State  of  their  respective  Schools,  the  Number  of  their  Scholars,  with  the 
Methods  and  Success  of  their  Teaching  [87]. 

[The  following  form  appears  in  the  "  Standing  Orders  "  of  a  later  edition  : — 


Notitia  Scholastica;  or  an  Account  to  be  sent  every  Six  Months  to  the  Society  by 
each  Schoolmaster,  concerning  the  State  of  their  respective  Schools, 

1.  Attendance  daily  given. 

2.  Number  of  Children  taught  in  the  School. 

8.  Number  of  Children  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England, 

A.  Number  of  Indian  and  Negroe  Children. 

S.  Number  of  Children  bom  of  Dissenting  Parents. 

6.  Other  Schools  in  or  near  the  Pla<;e. 

T.  Of  what  Denomination. 

8.  Other  Employments  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

"  The  Account  to  he  attested  by  the  Missionary  {if  any  upon  the  Spot)  and  by  some 
4>f  the  Principal  Inhabitants."'] 

The  Testimonials  required  for  Schoolmasters  were  similar  to  those  for 
Missionaries,  and  equal  care  was  shown  in  selecting  men  [38].  In  1712  an 
order  was  made  that  the  Schoolmasters  to  be  sent  henceforth  should  be  in  deacon's 
orders  [39],  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  scholastic  agents  employed  by 
the  Society  have  been  obtained  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  rule  soon  fell  into 
^disuse.  The  Catechists  employed  by  the  Society  were  originally,  as  now,  intended 
-for  the  Missions  to  the  heathen,  as  is  evident  by  the  "  Directions  for  Catechists 
for  instructing  Indians,  Negroes,  &c."  [39a].  The  first  of  those  agents  was 
engaged  in  1701  for  work  among  these  races.    [See  p.  769.]    In  the  Mission  to  the 
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Six-Nation  Indians  at  Albany,  native  Mohawk  Schoolmasters  and  Readers  worked 
[p.  63,  73],  and  but  for  poUtical  troubles  the  Society  might  have  succeeded  in 
its  endeavours  to  raise  a  large  body  of  Indian  teachers. 

After  the  loss  of  the  older  colonies  the  establishment  of  schools  throoghout 
British  North  America  called  for  a  large  body  of  teachers.  How  these  were 
supplied  is  shown  in  Chapter  XCV.  [p.  769].  Many  of  the  schoolmasters,  especially 
in  Newfoundland,  were  denominated  Readers  or  Catechists,  who  read  service  to  the 
people  on  Sundays.  In  some  isolated  places  where  daily  schools  were  impossible, 
by  a  small  grant  from  the  Society  some  respectable  person  would  be  induced  to 
conduct  a  Sunday  School,  and  to  read  the  Church  Service  to  preserve  among 
the  people  a  regard  for  religion  [39^].  For  want  of  resources  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  body  of  Clergy,  the  Society  in  1830  sanctioned  a  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  to  form  a  body  of  Catechists  with  superior  qualitic-ations  licensed  to  act, 
as  far  as  might  be  prudent,  in  place  of  clergymen.  The  effect  produced  by  their 
employment  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  beneficial,  so  far  as  their  p<)wers  went, 
but  the  increased  concern  upon  religious  subjects  produced  by  the  Catechist* 
created  a  corresponding  sense  of  piivation  of  those  acts  of  the  Ministry  for 
which  they  were  not  competent  [40].  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  employ- 
ment of  lay  agents  by  the  Society  gradually  ceased  excopt  in  Missions  to  the 
heathen.  For  these,  especially  in  India  and  Africa,  there  has  been  an  ever- 
growing demand,  difficult  to  supply  at  all  times,  but  formerly  more  from  dearth 
of  suitable  agents  than,  as  now,  from  lack  of  means  for  their  support. 

In  1866  a  **  Ladies  Association  "  was  organised  '*  for  promoting  the  education 
of  females  in  India  and  other  heathen  countries  in  connection  with  the  Missions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propai^tion  of  the  Gospel."  The  Association  provides  a  comple- 
ment to  the  labours  of  the  Clergy,  and  secures  for  the  women  who  are  condemned 
to  pass  their  lives  in  zenanas  and  harems,  offices  of  mercy  and  love  which  odIt 
ladies  can  perform  [41].  From  small  beginnings  it  has  grown  until  it  lias  now 
160  teachers  in  the  Society's  Missions,  with  many  pupils  in  the  zenanas  conliallv 
welcoming  the  visits  of  their  teachers,  and  5,000  children  under  instruction  [42]. 
(The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  is  Miss  L.  Bullock.) 

It  remains  to  record  the  Society's  thanks  to  the  Brituk  and  Fi>rrifjn  Bihie 
Society y  which  since  1884  has  generously  granted  to  the  Society  ami  to  the 
Ladies'  Association  £144  each  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty-four  or  more 
native  Bible- women  in  India,  whose  work  is  to  visit  thcu*  ignorant  sisters,  and 
to  read  to  them  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  [43]. 

Beferences  (Chapter  CIII.)— [1]  R.  1783  (Sermon  1784),  pp.  16-17.  [2"  Jo.,  March  15, 
1706  ;  "  Collection  of  Papers  "  appended  to  R.  1706,  pp.  18-21.  [2a]  Standing  Orders 
in  ditto,  pp.  12,  18.  [3,  4]  Ditto,  pp.  11,  12,  and  the  payments  in  tlie  Annual  Reports. 
[6]  Same  as  [2],  pp.  22-82  ;  see  also  R.  1715,  pp.  12-17,  and  R.  1755,  pp.  43-H.  'Sal  Ja. 
April  21,  1704.  [bh\  R.  1755,  pp.  48-8.  [6]  R.  1706,  pp.  7,  8.  \1\  App.  Jo.  B',  No.  26. 
[8]  R.  1850,  pp.  2tV-V ;  R.  1852,  p.  98.  [9]  R.  1714,  pp.  41-2.  [9rtJ  Jo.,  Mav  :J0.  1707 ; 
March  16,  22,  and  April  20,  1711.  [10, 11]  Pp.  746,  775,  of  this  book.  [12]  R.  ITW*, 
p.  56.  [13, 14, 15]  R.  1767  (Sermon  1768),  p.  15.  [16]  R.  1769,  p.  25.  [17]  R.  1755, 
p.  89 ;  R.  1755,  p.  41 ;  R.  1758,  pp.  59,  60 ;  R.  1759,  p.  45.  [18]  R.  1844,  pp.  44-5 ;  *te 
also  R.  1851,  p.  44.  [19]  R.  1852,  p.  121 ;  Jo.,  V.  46,  pp.  278,  829-30.  (£2.500  was  vot«d 
for  this  purpose).  [20  and  20a]  Jo.,  V.  47,  p.  402;  V.  52,  pp.  187-8;  R.  1860,  p.  39; 
Applications  Committee  Report,"  1880,  pp.  6,  7.  [20}*]  "Applications  Committee 
Report,"  1878,  p.  9  ;  ditto,  1880,  pp.  6,  7.  [21]  H  MSS.,  V.  6,  pp.  509-10,  514-15.  517; 
ditto,  v.,  8,  pp.  352-6,  859,  366,  877,  885 ;  Ap.  S.  C.  R.  1889,  pp.  9,  13.  r22]  R.  1H46 
p.  25  [23,  24]  R.  1854,  pp.  25-6,  119-20,  and  Jo.,  V.  47,  pp.  44,  52-5.  [25'i  RepulatJooa 
1892,  pp.  4,  5,  10, 11.  [25a]  Jo.,  Nov.  16  and  Dec.  21,  1877  ;  Feb.  15,  March  15,  Not.  15, 
1878  ;  March  and  May  16,  1879 ;  M.F.  1878,  pp.  56, 151, 198-9,  595-6  ;  M.F.  1879,  po.  18d-4, 
287-8.  [26]  R.  1854,  p.  26.  [27-30]  Society's  Printed  Regulations,  1892.  [31]  Ja, 
April  17  and  June  17,  1874  ;  M.F.  1874,  pp.  159,  254-5.  [32]  Jo.,  July  20,  1877;  Jo^ 
July  18,  1879.  [33]  Jo.,  April  17, 1874  ;  M.F.  1874,  pp.  159,  254-5;  Jo.,  Deo.  17, 1875; 
M.F.  1876,  p.  128.  [34]  Society's  Regulations,  1892,  pp.  13,  51-3,  and  pp.  498,  546, 645, 
of  this  book.  [35]  Jo.,  July  21,  1865,  and  Regulations,  1892.  [36]  Applications  Cod- 
mittee  Report,  1874,  pp.  8-5 ;  Society's  Regulations,  1892,  pp.  27-9.  [37]  Collection  of 
PaiK>rs  appended  to  R.  1706,  pp.  38-5 ;  Jo.,  Feb.  15,  1712 ;  R.  1712,  p.  75.  [38,  891 
Standing  Orders,  pp.  68-72  of  1719  edition  ;  Jo.,  Feb.  15, 1712 ;  R,  1712,  pp.  74-6.  :89flJ 
Standing  Orders,  pp.  29-34  of  1719  edition,  and  see  later  editions.  [39&]  B.  18S0, 
pp.  85-6,  188-42.  [40]  R.  1830,  pp.  85-6, 188-42.  [41]  Standing  Committee  fiook,  V.  31, 
pp.  6,  15,  62;  Jo.,  V.  49,  p.  228;  Society's  Printed  Regulations,  1892;  R.  18W,  pt  *9\ 
R.  1885,  p.  68 ;  R.  1888,  p.  73 ;  R.  1890,  p.  70.  [42]  Leaflet  of  Ladies'  AssocUiion,  Na  M. 
£43]  R.  1884,  p.  49 ;  K.  1888,  p.  78. 
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aUMMABI  OP  THE  MISSIONARY  BOLL,  1701-1892  (««  pp.  &49-0M). 
VS.— The  SoeUty  has  rnntribiited  to  Ihs  support  of  107  Bithopa,  InU  tlu  nantet  tif 
thou  aidtd  ^  ^Tuiowment  only  are  not  included  in  th4  roll  unlcM  tkty  time 
formerly  MiasUmaries  of  Iht  Society. 


IZUS-WM  }  I 


n.  Wbt  IRDIES.  CntTKALl 
BDd  Sotmi  AMiurA,      [ 


HI.  J 

11110.1803 
VL.  EmopK  .-     ■ 

i;w-i.  IBS*- II 

TOTAL      . 


3.SU4     nt 
§s,ees 


1  i 


■   i[*'P-3«0 


tiillmvs,  likf!  thai,  whicb   precedes  it,  ba» 

.1   . 1  .   -■",'.   .  !  .  ■  but,  with  the  exception  of  an 

.1.  it  u!i«  ri't  'iini!  1717  thalia 

it  had  come  to  be  regarded  u 

ficii  Liio  ^.,.— ^r  of  those  ptevioiwly  cmplojed  ;   but  former 

aiieuiiM  wuaiu  -a  have  faiicii  had  the  jouroalB,  the  letters,  and  the  accoant* 

^niSuwd  and  compared.    Every  eilort  haa  been  inade  to  secure  an  accioat* 


Most  of  the  information  v 
hitherto  been  burieil  in  the  rti  ■ 
OCCfc'ional  biography,  in  no  i 
regular  list  of  agents  began  ! 

impouiWelo  givr   *'-  - 

attempM  would  i 
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and  complete  list :  besides  the  names  of  the  earlier  Missionaries,  those  of  many 
others  not  before  printed  have  been  discovered,  while  some  already  printed 
have  been  omitted  as  not  having  actually  come  on  the  list ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  careful  scanning  of  hundreds  of  volumes  of  printed  matter,  the  MSS.  have 
been  liberally  consulted,  and  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  the  Missionaries  of 
the  18th  century,  so  much  varied  in  print,  verified  from  the  original  signatures. 
Notwithstanding,  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases  to  obtain  full  particulars 
as  to  birth,  education,  ordination,  location,  and  death,  and  additions  and  correc- 
tions will  be  welcomed.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  identifying  the 
native  Clergy  in  ISouth  India  owing  to  diversity  of  rendering  by  the  Diocesan 
authorities — e.g.^  the  same  man  would  at  one  time  be  returned  as  **  Abraham  V.** 
and  at  another  as  «  Vedakan  A.,**  and  this  without  a  word  of  explanation.  The 
period  of  service  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  arrival  at  the  station  after  ordina- 
tion. Many  of  the  Missionaries  had  previously  been  engaged  as  lay  agents  in 
the  Missions. 

By  arranging  the  Missionaries  under  the  different  countries  in  which  they 
served  (jsee  below),  the  lists  gain  in  historical  value,  and  the  alphabetical  index  of 
the  whole  (included  in  General  Index,  pp.  933  &c.),  supplies  all  the  further  refer- 
ence necessary. 


ABBREVUTIONS,  Ac,  USED  IN  THE  MISSIONARY  ROLL. 


b, 

Bp. 

Cam. 

Coll. 

€d. 

o. 

Jies. 

S. 

tr. 

S.A.C. 


B  appointed. 
=  born. 
=  Bishop. 
=  Cambridge. 

—  College. 
=  educated. 

=  ordained  (D.= deacon,  P. spriest). 
=  resigned. 

-  Cliief  Station. 
=  transferred. 

=  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 


K.C.L.  =  King's  College,  London. 
K.C.  W.  m  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nora  Si'otia. 
Jfiuf.  =  Missionary. 
Ox.  =  Oxford. 
8,il.  =  Schoolmaster. 
T.C.D.  =  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

^  =  connection  dissolred  by  the  Society 

for  misconduct. 
•  s=  Native  Missionary. 
Y  =  Honorary  Missionary. 


The  tit'es  of  the  Dioceses  (Lon.  =  London  ;  Her.  =  Hereford,  dec.)  and  the  other  abbreriatiDns 
md  signs  need  no  explanation. 


ORDER  OF  LISTS  IN  THE  MISSIONARY  ROLL. 


jgrorth  AmeriOa,  840-81 

South  Carolina,  849 
North  Carolina,  860 
X^eorgia,  851 
Virginia,  851 
Maryland,  851 
Pennsylvania,  851 
New  England,  853 
New  Jersey,  864 
"New  York,  855 
Newfoundland,  Ac,  866 
Bermuda.  860 
Nova  Scotia,  dec,  860 
New  Brunswick,  864 
Quebec  Province,  868 
Ontario  Province,  872 
"Manitoba  A  N.-W.C  anada,878 
British  Columbia,  880 

l^est  Indies,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South 
America,  881-8 

"Windward  Islands,  881 
Tobago,  882 
Trinidad,  883 
JjeeYTBTd  Islands,  883 
Bahamas,  884 
Jamaica,  886 
Hoffkito  Shore,  886 
British  Honduras,  886 


Panama,  886 
British  Guiana,  887 
Falklands,  888 

AMoa,  888-000 

West  Africa,  888 
Cape  Colony,  W.  Division,  889 
Cape  Colony,  E.  Division,  891 
Kaffraria,  893 
Oriqualand  West,  893 
St.  Helena,  Ac,  894 
Basutotand,  894 
Natal,  895 
Zululand,  896 
Swaziland,  897 
Orange  Free  State,  897 
Transvaal,  897 
Bechuanaland,  898 
Mashonaland,  898 
Central  Africa,  898 
Mauritius,  898 
Madagascar,  899 
Northern  Africa,  900 

Australasia,  000-8 

New  South  Wales,  900 
Victoria,  902 
Queensland,  903 
8.  Australia,  904 


W.  Australia,  90S 
Tasmania,  906 
New  Zealand,  906 
Melanesia,  aoil  Pitcaim 

Norfolk  Islands,  »)7 
Fiji,  907 

Hawaiian  Islands.  9J6 
New  Guinea,  908 

Asia.  908-82 

Bengal,  908 
Madras,  911 
Bombav,  915 
N.-W.  ProTinces,  916 
Central  Provinces,  917 
Assam,  917 
Punjab,  917 
Burma,  918 
Cashmere,  919 
Ajmere,  Ac^  919 
C^lon,  919 
B(Hrneo,9S0 
The  Straits,  9S1 
China,  9S1 
Corea,9SS 
ManohuriA,  98S 
Japan,  989 


aad 


BnropOaMS 


MISSIONARY  ROLL,  S.P.G.  1702-1892  [«.  p.  e^j. 


I.  NORTH   AMERICA   (1702-1692). 

1,764  Missionaries  and  1,036  Central  Stations,  now  included  in 

26  Dioceses  as  set  forth  below,  &c. : 


BUTU,  Oaoif*,  XJi.  Aber- 

e.P.O,  HloloDUT :  L 1838  Bi 
AberdoEQ ;  (Ei-Pr«bjMriHii 
Iktxd  Quaker ;)  o.  Bp.  Loii. 
17(10.  TrtTellln;  and  oc- 
Etu^alflg  iD  N.  America. 
ITD:-4.  So.  :  dlrd  Rectoror 
EtlbnitoD,    Sunu,   Mirch 


Cmb.,  ax.  wes.  Felloirof 
P«erhonMiaM,M.A.im: 
(R«ctor  Fntbems,  OloL 
lesi:  ChipUlaDr  itaip  In 
»llll^b  KeCtb  lefl  EnglMK) 
[p.  10]}.  Mintoniry  com- 
IHulon  of  Kflth  <n  N. 
Amrrim,  17i«-l  [p.  10]; 
tcttlci]  in  New  JsTM^  inw. 
[S«  p.  MB  :  al»  pp.  11^  11, 


Tbr  Iter.  OsonoK  Krii 


BOSOHI,  ChulH  ('  fo 
Fiyor").  a.  St.  Buitholo 
on  4ppoliitmeDt  u  Chap] 
efltatJiBh«l  About  tluit  tli 
Hondunu  [p,  IM].      H\> 


1  S.   St.  BiTthalomi 

r.  IIU. 

1       aUT.  WilUuB.M.A. 


CUJEIK  (or  OLISX),  1 


ia.  wiUL 

■.    1747. 


^  f;*7-s: 


Bondij  July  It,  i; 

CtlMlflO,  Babart.  M,A.  Oliwgnw  or  Eilinbutgh ; 
p.  D,  Bp.  Bly,  P.  Bp.  Pet,  tJlK     *  SI.  Jobn'B. 

DOK.  WillUm  ((tDni  Cloglwr  Dlt..l ;  b.  Hlnut 

Pmnl^l'70e-7.    A-i. 
mnUKD,  L«i,  MA. ;  D.  AAp.  Dnb.,  1>.  1 7M. 

P.  17M.  &  ChriR  ChoRh,  IJtO-M  ;  St.  Jutin'i, 

17M-M.    Dlodl78.V 
SVIOHT.  Sialal,  H.A.  Y^l<Col1,,Oiiin.;  n.  D. 

Bp.  Car.,  P.  Bp.  Lon.  179V.     S.  61.  John'a, 

lflf-18.    Dicidlli>rcb2e;l7W. 
FORDYOB,  Jala,  UJi. :  v.  11.  Bi>.  l^,a.  P.  Bp. 

St.  DiT.  1730.     B.  ttiant  Fndene'i  Farlifa, 

1TW.4I.    I1Itdl7)l. 
FtnxXBTOK,  John,  U.A. ;  o.  Bp.  Lon,  D.  and  P. 

1714.    iSLClulitCburcli,  17M-i.    DIedBet)t.4, 


en) :  0.  Bp.  Ql 
lai*.  1744-ii. 


l)C)»r 


Bp.Lon.D.17U(!),P. 
171I-il;())  St.  Helen'* 
1:  (1)  Ch.  17ie-17  [»» 


p.iiS3]';'(a)Si''And^ew''«,V7iMi.    Died  17(1 

HABBIBOK.  Jamta,  M.A.  (JUM-a  Coll.,  On. : 
Chirale  Battcreec  3  }'«n :  a.  Bp,  Her.  D.  1749, 
1'.  Uii.  Can.  17BU.    ,S.  OooH  Creek.  I7U-«t. 

VJiSaX  («  HAUBL),  Tb«B>ia.  U.A. ;  a.  B|>. 
[,vn.  D.  I70t,  P.  17U0.  .S.  t'hacteaUu.  170«-H  1 
SI.  TbolDB*'.  170»-43.  r>toaOcl.D,lT43Drl744. 

HUHT,  Bfiu,  M.A.  H.  St.  Jotan->,  17tS.«. 

lOHVBTON,  QiAtOL  (ei-Tlcar  of  Cartlonore. 
,_.,_.....     o  <,i«ri«(on,  1708-18 (ComndnarT 

•     ■ ■  April  si   1718.  off 

•X  ixiHt  while  taUiiif 


J0NB8,  OiOert.  M. 
JOMBS,  Liwia.  M 


LChnKh,17I>.Il. 


Uii^  Aug!  U,  17M.  ■    ■       ■ 
LAKOHOUra,  Will>am(ei.Curste.PlckeTlnKl; 
n.  Aibp.  York.  D.  1747,  P,  I74».    S.St.  Biu- 

LE  JAU.  Fmuii.  D.D.  Trinity  Coll.  DnbUn: 

""."iDiIlM,  171)0-1  [p. 


■    Creek    Ac,    Cooper 


Xit. 


17  (pp.  IS-W], 
M.A,  ;  n.  Bp.  Derrj  D.  17!7, 
aul'^  17«8-3g.    ^i.jll.   Dial 
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LTXCmS,  Samuel  Frederic.    S.  Cuffee  (or  Coffee) 

Town,  1770-82  or  3.    Refugoe  in  Charlestown 

and  Congarecs  daring  Revolntion  [p.  19]. 
LTJDLAK,    Richard,    M.A.     8.    Goose    Creek, 

172^-8.    Died  Oct.  1738  ;  bequeathed  £2,000  to 

S.P.GJj).  18]. 
XARTTDt,  Charles,  M.A.  BalL  Coll.,  Ox.,  and 

curate  in  Deron  ;   o.  D.  Arbp.  Can.  1746,  P. 

Bp.  Ex.  1748.    8.  St.  Andrew's,  1763-61.    Rfi. 

S.P.G.  salary  1761  [p.  18],  and  parish  1770. 
XATJLE,  Robert,  MJL.  (Irisli,  recommended  by 

Arbp.  Dub.) ;    b.  about  1680.     S.  St.  John's, 

1707-17.    Die<l  of  dysentery  1717;  bequeathed 

£760  to  S.P.G.  [p.  18]. 
XERRT,  Francu,  M.A.    S.  St.  Helen's,  1720 ; 

Goose  Creek,  1721-2.    Rff. 
HILLEOHAKP,  Timothy,  M.A. ;   o.  Bp.  SaL 

D.  1726,  P.  1729.  8.  Goose  Creek,  1732-46.  Sick- 

leare  1746-8.    Rfs,  for  Colcsbournc,  Glos. 
XORRITT,  Thomas;   o.  D.  Bp.  Lon.  1717,  P. 

Bp.  Win.  1718. ,?.  Charleston  (S.M.  &c.),1722-7  : 

Winyaw  «fec.,  1728-34  ;  Christ  Church,  1736-6. 

/J«.  [p.  18]. 
ORR,  William,  M.A. ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  D.  and  P.  1736. 

(Charleston,  not  S.P.G.,  1737-41.)  8.  St.  Paul's, 

1741-4  ;  St.  Helen's,  1745-50.    Re$. ;  died  (St. 

Paul's)  1768. 
09B0RNE  (or   08B0RK),  Kathaaiel.    8.  3t. 

Bartholomew's,  1713-6.    Eseaijed  to  Charleston 

during  Indian  irruption,  but  died  July  13, 1716, 

••  of  a  flux  or  feayer." 
PEASELEY,  William,  M.A.  {tr.  N.P.L.  [p.  868]). 

S.  St.  Helen's,  1761-6.    Ji^t.  iU. 
POWNALL,  Benjamin,  M.A.    8.  Clirist  Chunh, 

1722.    net. 
aUINCT,  Samuel,  M.A. ;  tr.  Georgia  [p.  861  ]  to 

St.  John's,  8.C.,  then  S.P.G.  at  St.  George's, 

1746-7.    lies. 
ROE,  Stephen,  M.A. ;  o.  D.  Arbp.  Tuani  173),  P. 

Arbp.   Dub.  1732.    8.   St.   (fwrge's,   1737  42; 

(tr.  N.K.  [p.  854]). 


ST.  JOHS,  Richard,  B.A.  (tr.  Bah.  [p.  »5]).  ik 
St.  Helen's,  1747-50.    /^i. 

SMALL,  Robert,  MJL ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  D.  1737,  P. 

1738.    ;9.  (Christ  Church,  173S-9.   Died  Sept.  S8, 

1739. 
SMITH,  Michael,  M.A.  Trinity  ColL,  Dub. ;  o. 

D.  Bp.  8.  A  Man  1740,  P.  Bp.  Lon.  1747.    8. 

Prince  Frederick's  Parish,  1 763-7.    Left 

STAKBISH,  DaTid,  M.A.  S.  St.  Paul's,  17S4-8. 
Died  1728. 

STOKE,  Robert,  M.A.  Hert.  Coll.,  Ox.    &  Qotm 

Creek,  1748-51.    Died  about  Oct.  20, 1761,  **  of  a 

bloody  flux." 
TAYLOR,  Ebenenr.     8.  St  Anilrew's,  1711-17; 

(tr.  N.C.  [«*•  belott^)  [pp.  18-6]. 
THOMAS,  John.     Aptd.  to  Qoon  Creek  17S>, 

but  dxowned  at  Sheernesa  while  embarkiDg. 

THOMAS,  Samuel  (of  Ballydon,  Sudbury),  tbe 
first  aP.O.  Miss,  to  S.C.  8.  Oooper  River, 
Goose  Creek,  dec  1702-6.  Died  Oct  1706  of 
fever  [pp.  li-16, 18]. 

THOMPSON,  Thomas:  o.  Bp.  Lich.  D.  and  P. 
1730.  8.  St  Bartholomew's,  1734-43;  Sc 
George's,  1744-6.    lies. 

TUSTIAH,  Peter,  M.A.  8.  St.  Gkorge'a,  171»-S1. 
Res, 

YARVOB,  Francis  (**  a  foreigner  **)  ;  #.  D.  Bpi 
Nor.  1711,  P.  Bp.  Lon.  1723.  8.  St  Georfe's, 
17»3-»f.    Died. 

WHITEHEAD,  John.  8.  Charleston,  1714-16. 
DIwl  Nov.  8, 1716,  "  of  an  inward  heat** 

WIKTELEY,  John,  M.A.  8.  Christ  Chorcb, 
1727-9.^ 

WOOD,  Alssander,  MJL  8.  St  Andrew's,  1707- 
10.    Died. 

WYE,  William  (an  Irishman).  Appointmeot 
Aug.  1717  to  Goose  Creek  cancelled  Dec  1717 
because  obtained  by  forgod  testimonials.^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (1708-83) -33  Missionaries  and  22  Central  StaUoDfl. 

[See  Chapter  IV.,  pp.  20-5.] 
(DioecHcs  of  Nuinu  Carolina,  founded  1823 ;  Kaat  Cakoijna,  f.  1884). 


ADAKS,  Jamee  (ex-Curate  of  Castlcmore  &c., 
Ireland,  1702-7).  One  of  the  first  two  S.P.G. 
Missionaries  to  N.C.  8.  Paacotank  au<l  Caro- 
tuck  Precincts,  1708-10.  Died  Oct.  80,  1710 
rpp.  20-1]. 

BABJTETT,  John.  8.  Brunswick  Co.,  1767-8 ; 
Northampton  Co.,  1769-72. 

BLACKKAL,  John,  D.D.    Itinerant,  1725-6. 

BLINK,  — .    Stations  not  statcrl,  1769-71. 

BLOTTHT,  Nathaniel ;  o.  Bp.  Luu.    BtaUons  not 

stated,  1773-4. 
BOYD,  J6hn.     Itinerant,  1732  8.     Died  May  19, 

1738  [p.  28]. 
BRIOGS,  Hobart    .V.  Du^plln  Co.,  1769-70. 
BUBOES,  — .    8.  Edgecuinbe  Co.,  1769-71. 

OHBISTIAK,  Kicholaa.  8.  Brunswick,  Waca- 
maw,  &c.,  1773-4. 

OOSOBEYE,  James,  a  Carolina  S.M.,  whose  re- 
turn passage  on  his  ordination  in  1765  was  aided 
by  the  Society. 

CRAMP,  -.  ?  Station,  1767-8 ;  Brunswick  Co., 
1769-70. 

OUPPLES,  Charles.  8.  St  John's,  Bute  COh 
1767-8.  ^ 

DRAOE,  Theodoras  Swaine.  8.  St  Luke's.  Bo  wan 
Co.,  1769-71  [p.  24]. 

EABL,  DanieL  8.  St  Paul's,  Edeuton,  itc,  1759- 
83  [p.  26].  ^ 

OARZIA,  John  (from  Vir»finia).  Itinerant :  Bath- 
town,  Ac,  1739-14.  Died  Nov.  29, 1744,  from 
£all  from  horse  while  visiting  the  sick  [p.  23], 

OORDOH,  William,  MJL.  (one  of  tlie  first  two 
S.P.G.  Missionaries  to  N.a)  8.  Chowan  and 
Paquiman  Precincts,  1708.    Res.  [p.  21]. 

SALL,  Clement  (ex-Magistrate  of  N.C.  rpn. 
22,  24])  :  0.  1748.  Itinerant :  Chowan  Co.,  8t 
Paul's,  Bdenton,  &c.,  1744-69,  during  which  he    ' 


Died  Jan.  1759  Cp^ 
8.  St  Stephen':! . 


Imptized  10,000  persons. 

22,  24]. 
JONES,  Edward  [tee  p.  24]. 

Johnston  Co.,  1769-70. 
MACARTNEY,  James.  (?  8.)  1768-9 ;  Gkanvilk 

Co.,  1770. 
MACDOWELL,    John.    8,  Brunswick.  1760-3. 

Died  1763. 
[MAitSDRX,  RiCHABD.    Appointment  1T38  osa- 

celled  for  misoondoct  before  he  was  established 

a  Missionary  under  Sode^'s  seal.] 
mCKLEJOml,  George.    &  Rowan  Co^  1761. 
KOIR,  James  (of  N.C.)    Itinerant :  N.W.  ddc  o( 

River  Newsc,  Wilmington,  Ac,  1740-^     Ma. 
KORTON,  Andz«w,  Northampton  Oo.,  1766  £&r 

'   NEWNAH,  Thomaa.  Itinerant  :  Bdentoo,Ac.. 
1722-3.    Died  1723  rp.  22]. 
PETTIGREW,   Charka.     8.    Edentoo,   ITTM 

RAlorSFORD,  Giles;  o.  D.  Bp.  Down,  P.  Bp. 

Lon.    iS.  Chowan,  &0.,  1712-14.    iBei.[p.S2]. 
REED,  Jamea,  Oaven  Town  and  Go.,  1757-77. 

Died  May  1777  [p.  25]. 
STEWART,  Alexander.    St  Thomas,  Bath  Go, 

1758-66 ;  Beaufort  Co.,  1767-70  [p.  St]. 
STUART,  Jamea.   ?  Station,  1767-8. 
TAYLOR,  Charlea  Edwaid.     &  Northaaplon 

Co^Bt.  Q^arge\  Ac,  17TO-8, 
TAYLOR,    Bbeacnr    (fr.   &C.    [tee    fl»M»]). 

?  StaUon,  1716-19. 
TntHSTON,  John  (ez^Oortfte  of  Saathan, 

1706-9).     8.  North  Shore  with  " 

Chowan,  Ac,  ITOS-M.    tUt,   (Aflerwanb 

into  disrepute,  emplojcd  In  Manflaiid,  * 

to  death  in  1782**  in  NXl [ppitt-S]. 
WILLS,  Jahtt.  f8tatloii,in»^;V«w 

Co.,  1T70-7. 
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OEORQIA  (1733-83)— 13  Missionaries  and  4  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  V.,  pp.  26-9.] 

(Diooese  of  Qeobqia,  foundcxl  1841.) 


JiLEXAHDEB,  — .    &  St.  John\  1766. 

~BOSOKWORTH,  Thomma.  fi.  Frederica  «&c., 
1743-4.    /te4.  [p.  28]. 

SROWK,  JamM  (ex-Curate of  Horsbam, Sussex). 
Aptd.  1799  to  St.  George's,  but  ooald  not  get 
there.    S.  SaTannah,  1780-1.    Ri^f.  [p.  29]. 

•OOPP,  Jonathan  M.A.  Yale  ColL ;  b.  New  Lon- 
don ;  0.  Bp.  Lon.  D.  and  P.  1750.  8.  AugUDta, 
1760-6.    Res. 

BUNCAK80K,  William,  Trinity  Coll.  Dub.  Re- 
jected by  people  at  SarannaU  and  Augusta  for 
mlKonduct,  1761. 

ZLLINOTOK,  Edward,  M.A.  (of  S.C.)  8. 
Augusta,  1767-70.    Re$. 

.tPuTDLAT,  Alkxaxder.  Aptd.  St.  George's, 
1770-1,  but  doubtful  of  local  provision,  ac- 
cept^ St.  Stcpheu*s,  N.C.,  instead.] 

TRDnC,  Samuel;  n/.  Harvard  Coll.,  N.K  8. 
Augusta,  ?  1765-6  ;  Savannah,  1767-71.  Died 
1771  [p.  28]. 

S0LKE8,  John.    St.  George's,  1773-7.^ 


K0RRI8,  "Vniliam.    S.  Fre<lerica,  1739-40. 

QUINCY,  Samuel,  M..V.  (of  Soutliwold);  h, 
Boston;  o.  D.  and  P.  Bp.  Carl.  1730.  First 
S.P.G.  Missionary  to  Gtiorgia.  .S:  Savannah 
&c.,  1733-6  i8ee  pp.  850  and  26-7.] 

SEYKOtJR,  James.  .ST.  Augusta,  1771-9.  Per- 
secuted and  imprisoned  1779  &c.  Refugee  at 
Savannah  1780-2,  and  in  Flurida  1783.  Died 
on  way  to  Bahamas  17S4  [pp.  29,  220]. 

WESLEY,  John  Benjamin,  M.A. ;  h,  June  17 
(old  style),  1703,  at  Kpwortli  Rectory,  Line. ; 
M.  Charterhouse  School  (1714-20);  entertnl 
Christ  Church,  Oxfoni,  1720 ;  elected  Fdlow  of 
Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxf.  (M.A.  1727);  o.  D.  by 
Bp.  (Potter)  of  Oxfoni  1725 ;  P.  1728.  8. 
Savannah  ftc.,  1736-7.  Res.  and  to  England 
Deo.  1 737,  and  became  tlic  founder  of  Methodism 
[pp.  26-8]  ;  die«l  March  2, 1791,  in  London. 

ZOXJBERBXrHLEK,  Bartholomew ;  h.  St  <^I ; 
ed.  Charleston,  S.C. ;  o.  Bp.  Lou.  about  1745. 
8.  Savannah,  1746-66. 

VIBQINIA—2  Missionaries  and  2  Central  Stations.      [See  Chapter  VI.,  p.  30.] 
(Dioceses  of  VuiGiNiA,  founded  1790 ;  Wkht  Virginia,  f.  1878.) 

TYLIABD  (?  TILLYABD),  Arthur.  1702  (station  not  stated).    The  other  Clergyman  assisted  by  the 
Society  wus  the  Minister  of  King  William's  Parish,  St.  James*  River,  in  1725  ;  name  not  recorded. 

MARYLAND— 5  Missionaries  and  5  Central  Stations. 
[See  Chapter  VII.,  pp.  31-3.] 

(Dioceses  of  Mauylaxd,  founded  1792 ;  Easton,  1  1869.) 


ADAJI8,  Alexander ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  1703,  to  Mary- 
land 1704.  In  1711  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop : 
**  I  can't  subsist  without  some  assistance,  for 
Tobacco,  our  money  Itee  p.  80],  is  worth 
nothing,  and  not  one  Shirt  to  be  hail  for 
Tobacco  this  year  in  all  our  country  ;  and  poor 
ten  shillings  is  all  the  money  I  have  received 
by  my  mini«5try  and  perquisites  since  Octolxjr 
last"  Since  1707  he  had  servwl  the  whole 
•county  of  Somerwt.  Aided  by  the  Society 
1711-12, 1716.    A'.  Stepney  &c. 


[CoRDiNKR,  William  ;  b.  about  1680 ;  (ex-Chirate 
of  Billyaglunan).  Aptd.  to  Shrewsbury  1707, 
but  captured  by  the  French.]     [pp.  31-2.] 

KACQUEEK,  Oeorge.  C'  Forced  to  fly  from  his 
native  country  by  the  Prcsbvteria'n  persecu- 
tion in  Scotland.*')    Aide«l  by  Society  1703. 

BEABIKO,  Philip.  Servc<l  a  parish  in  Mary- 
land in  connection  witli  his  Penn.  Mission, 
1775  A'c.     r&«?p.  852.] 

TDB8,  William.  8.  St.  Paurs,  BtUtimore,  1705. 


TIH6LEY,    Samuel.    Itinerant  in   connection 
Willi  Penn.  Mission,  1782  Ac.    [Ay  p.  852.] 

PENNSYLVANIA    AND   DELAWARE  (1702-83)— 47  Missionaries   and  24 

Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  VIII.,  pp.  33-40.] 

(Dioceses  of  Pexxsitlvaxia,  founded  1787;  Dklawakr,  f.  1841;  Pittsbuiso,  f.  1H6G; 

Centr.\l  Pknxsylvaxlv,  f.  1871.) 


AHBBEWS,  John ;  b.  Maryland ;  ed.  Phila4lel- 
phia  ColL  8.  Lewes  and  Cedar  Oeek,  176C-8 ; 
York  and  Chmiberland  Cos.,  1769-73.  Res.; 
died  Maryland  1813. 

BACKHOTIBE,  Biohard.  8.  Chester,  1728-49. 
Died  Nov.  19, 1749. 

BABTOB,  Thomas  (ex-assistant  in  a  Philarlel- 
phia  Aoodemy).  Itinerant :  York  andCTumber- 
land  Cos.  in  1754- K ;  Lancaster,  Pequea, 
Carnarvon,  Ac,  1769-78.  Obliged  by  Revolu- 
tionists to  close  his  churches  in  1776,  but 
ministered  privately.  Escaped  to  N.Y.  1778, 
after  being  a  prisoner  two  years.  Died  atiout 
1780  from  dropsy  brought  on  by  imprison- 
ment [pp.  36-40]. 

BATWELL,  Daniel;  ed.  Cambridge  Univ.  (for 
mauyycarsadlstinguished  preacher  in  London). 
a.  York  and  (Cumberland  Cos.,  1773-8.  Refugee 
in  N.Y.  1778,  and  England  1783. 

BECKET,  Wmiam.  8.  Lewes,  1721-43.  Dic<1 
Aug.  20jl743  [p.  34]. 

BLACK,  WiUiam ;  b.  Dumfries  about  1679.  8. 
Sussex.  1708-9.    R^$. 

BLITETT,  Thomas  (of  Maryland).  8.  Kent  Ck)., 
Dover,  Ac.,  1745-9.    Died  Jan.  85, 1749. 

BBOOKS,  Samuel  (of  St.  (George's  Ck>.,  Mary- 
Iand)^5.  Newcastle,  1754-5. 

GAMPBELL,  Alettadsr.  8,  Apoquiniminek, 
17«»-9 ;  tr.  N.Y.  [p.  865]. 


CLEVELAND,  Aaron.  8.  Lewes.  1755;  Neve- 
castle,  1756-7.  Died  1767  at  Phihwielpliia  of 
dropsy. 

CLXJBB,  John  (a  Welshman,  cx-S.M.  at  Phlla- 
delphia).  8.  Oxfoni,  1709- 1 1 :  Apoquiniminck, 
1712-13;  Radnor  and  Oxford,  1714-15.  Died 
Christmas  1715  [pp.  34-5]. 

CBAIO,  Qwxrgt  (of  Penn.,  ex-Chirate  inEngland  to 
Dr.  Bristowe).  Itinerant :  Pequea,  Lancaster, 
Carnarvon,  Huntingdon,  Carlisle,  Stc.,  1748-67  ; 
Chester,  1758-83  [p.  36,  and  tee  p.  854]. 

GBAWFOBD,  Thomas  (a  Scotchman).    Dover, 

17W-9.    Recalled  [p.  34]. 
CITRBIE,  William  (ex-Dissenting  Min.  Penn.) 

X  Radnor,  1736-  83. 
EVANS,  Evan,  D.D.  Brascnose  ColL,  Ox.  (sent  to 

Philadelphht  by  Bp.  Lon.   1700).     8.  Oxford 

and   Radnor,   1716-18.    Res  ;  died  Marvlond 

1721  [p.  88]. 
FBAZEB,  Oeorge.    8.  Dover  &c.,  1783-5. 

GILES,  Samuel.  Came  to  England  for  Ordination 
and  aptd.  to  Dover,  but  drowned  oti  return 
voyage  April  5, 1766  [p.  35]. 

HACBETT,  Walter.  8.  Apoquinimimk,  17M-«8. 

HENBXB80N,  Jaeob ;  b.  Glenavy,  Ireland ;  ed. 
GHasfTOw  Ck>fl. ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  1710.  8.  DOTCr,  J710- 
11 ;  Neweastle,  1712-18.  Res.:  died  ICaryland, 
Aug.  S7, 1751 ;  bequeathed  £1,000  to  8.P.( :. 
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HOWIE,  Alexander,  S.  Whitemarsh,  1731-41 ; 
Oxford,  173a-41.    Re». 

ETTOHES,  Griffith.  S.  Badnor  and  Perquiboma, 
1732-6.    Ret. 

HUMPHBET,  John,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.,  Dub. : 
b.  about  1684 ;  (S.M.  N.T.  1706-10 ;)  o.  Bp. 
Lon.  about  1710.  S.  Oxford,  1711-13  ;  Chester, 
1714-26.    Died  July  8, 1739. 

DfOLIS,  Oharlea;  b.  Ireland,  1734  (S.M.  America 
about  1756)  ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  about  1789.  <9.  Keut 
Co.,  Dover,  dsc.,  1769-65.  Res.  for  Trinity 
Church,  N.Y.,  of  whicli  lie  was  Rector 
1777-83.  Refugee  in  England  1783.  Tr.  to 
Nova  Scotia  as  first  Colonial  Bishop,  1787. 
jSeep.  862  ;  also  pp.  36,  74-«]. 

JENKINS,  Thomas  (a  Welshman,  dlo.  8t. 
Dav.) ;  b.  alwut  1682.  S.  Apoquiminy, 
1707-9.  **Dloii  of  a  calenture  caused  bv  tlie 
Mnsketos,"  July  30, 1709. 

JENNET,  Robert,  LL.D. ;  b.  about  1686.  S.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1714-15  ;  tr.  N.Y.  [pp.  38,  865]. 

LIND8AT,  William,  M.A.  Glasgow  Univ.  To 
America  1733  ;  returnerl  for  ordination. 
Itinerant :  Bristol  <bc.,  1735-45.  ^  [p.  854]. 

LOCKE,   Riohard.     Itinerant :   Lancaster   Ac, 

1745-7:  Railnor,  1763;  Lewes,  1754. 
LTON,  John.    .V.  Lewes  Ac,  1769-74.    Ri't. 
KA6AW,  Samuel.  D.D. ;  ed.  Philadelphia  ColL 

8.  Dover  Ac,  1767-77. 
KORRIS,    Theophilus   (tr.  N.E.  [p.  853]).    8. 

Lewes,  1743-5.    Died  1745. 
■ITRRAT,  Alexander.  8.  Reading  and  Mulatton, 

1762-78.    Refugee  in  Enghin«l  1778. 
NEILL.  Htigh  (ex-Presbyterian  teacher  in  N.J. 

and  Penn.) ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  8.  Dover  Ac.,  1750-6  ; 

Oxford  &c.,  1767-65.    Res.  [pp.  35,  39]. 

NIC0L8    (or   NIC0LL8),  Henry,  B.A.,  Fellow 

Jesus  CoH.,  Ox.    First   resident  S.P.G.  Miss. 

in  Penn.  [pp.  34,  840].    8.  Chester  (or  Upland), 

1703-8.     Res. 
PXJOH,  John.   ^.  Apoquiniminok,  1734-45.   Died 

Aug.  30, 1746. 


REASINO,  Philip;  ed.  Wincheistcr  and  Unir. 

ColL,  Oz.     &  Apoqoiniminck    Ac,   1744-7T. 

Died  about  1777  [pp.  39,  861]. 
R088,  iBnaas  (son  of  G«orge).    &  Bristol  Ae.^ 

1740-1;    Philailelphia,    1741-2;     Oxford   aaA 

Whitemarsh,    1742-66;    Newcastle,    17S7-«. 

Died  about  1782. 
R088,  Oemra;    b.  about  1680.     8.  Newoastk^ 

1706-8 :  Chester,  1708-12  (prisoner  in  Fraooe, 

1711) :  NewoasUe,  1713-64.    Died  about  1764 

[pp.  36,  38]. 
RXmKAN,   Andrew   (a  Swede);    h.  1608.     «. 

Oxford  and  Frankfort,  1706-8.    Died  Sept.  17» 

1708. 
8IN0LAIR  (or  8IN0LARE),  Robert :  h.  afaool 

1686 ;  (tutor  to  Lord  Crichton).    8.  NewoMtle, 

1710-12.    Res. 
81CITH,  William;  b.  near  Aberdeen  Scfit.  7, 

1727;  D.D.  Aberdeen  and  (Hon.  1769),  Ox. 

Univ. ;  o.  D.  Bp.  Line,  P.  Bp.  C«rL  1761 ;  (Pre- 

vost  of  Phihidelphia  ColL  1764).     8.  Oxfof< 

1770-5.    Elected  first  Bp.  of  Maxylanl,  ITU, 

but  not  eons.    Died  1803  [p.  38]. 
8TTJROE0N,  William;    eti.  Yale  OoU.,  Oon. 

8.  PhUadelphia,  1747-62.     Died  Nov.  6,  177» 

[p.  39]. 
THOKSON,  William,    D.D.;   b.    Penn.   abott 

1736  :  0.  1759.    Itinerant*:  York  and  (^omlnr- 

hind  Cos.  1760-9 ;  tr.  N.J.  [p.  866]. 
THORN,  Sydenham.    8.  St.  Paul's  and  IGs- 

pillion,  1774-81, 

TDTOLEY,  8amuel;  6.  N.Y.  about  1746;  •. 
1773.  8.  Lewes  &c.,  1774-83.  Persecuted 
[p.  40].    Died  MaryUiud  180t).     iSee  p.  861]. 

XJ88HER,  Arthur.  8.  Kent  Co.,  Dover,  itc.  1717- 
43  ;  Lewes,  1744-8 ;  Bailnor,  1749-63.    Ses. 

WE  y  MAN,  Robert  S.  Oxford  and  Badnor, 
1719-28  ;  tr.  N.J.  [p.  866]. 

WIL80N,  Hugh ;  ed.  in  America  under  Ber.  IL 
Neill  and  T.  Barton  ;  o.  and  aptd.  to  Mb- 
pillion  Ac,  1766,  but  drowned  April  6, 1766,  on 
return  voyage  to  America  [p.  36]. 


NEW  ENGLAND  (1702-86),  including  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,. 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  f^aragansett — 83  Missionaries  and 
78  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapter  IX.,  pp.  41-51.] 


( Dioceses  of  Coxxecticut,  founded  1784 ;  iMASSACHUtjETTH,  f.  1787 ;  Vermont,  f.  18S2 ;  BaoDi 

Island,  f.  1843;  Nkw  Hampsuirk,  f.  1844 ;  Maixk,  f.  1847). 


ANDBEW8,  8amuel  (n  *' Reader"  from  New 
Ingland).  8.  Wollingford,  Cheshire,  Meridian 
•nd  North  Haven,  Ac.,  1761-83  [p.  746] ;  tr. 
N.  Brun.  [p.  864]. 

APTHO£Pi£Mt,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  ColL, 
Cam. ;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1733.  8.  Cambridge 
Ac,  1759-64.  Res.;  died  Cambridge,  Eng., 
April  16, 1816  [p.  799]. 

AKNOLD,  Jonathan,  M.A.  Tale  Coll.,  Conn., 
1793  ;  Hon.  M.A.  Ox. ;  (ex-Congregational 
Minister ;)  o.  about  1736 ;  Itinerant :  Milford, 
Westhaven,  Derby,  Waterbury,  Ac.,  1736-9; 
tr.  N.Y.  [p.  856]. 

BADOEB,  Koses ;  ed.  Harvard  Coll.,  Mass. 
Itinerant:  New  Hampshire,  1767-74.    Res. 

BAILET,  Jacob,  M.A.  Harvard  Coll.,  Mass.; 
b.  Rowley,  Mass.,  1731  ;  (ex-Congregational 
Minister,  1768 ;)  o.  D.  Bp.  Roch.  and  P.  Bp. 
Pet.  1760.  The  "  frontier"  Missionary  :  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Pownalboro  (or  Frankfort), 
Georgetown,  Brunswick,  Harpwell,  Richmond, 
(Hrdiner's  Town,  Ac,  1769-79.  Persecuted 
ftod  driven  away  by  Revolutionists  ;  tr.  N. 
BwtU.  1779[p.  860  and  see  pp.  46-8,  60]. 

BABGGLAT,  William.    ^9.  Braintree,  1704-6. 

BABB,  Ednnurd,  B.A.  Harvard  ColL,  N.B. ;  b, 
Dcffobettar,  1798;  (ex-Oongreg»tion«Urt ;;  o. 


Bp.  Lon.  1763.  8.  Newbury  &0.,  1763-79.  Bis* 
missed  for  alleged  disloyalty  to  Britidi  Qontn- 
ment.  Cons,  first  Bp.  of  ManaohuaeCta,  May  7, 
1797.    Died  Sept.  10, 1803  [p.  44]. 

BEACH,  John,  M.A.  Yale  ColL.  Conn. ;  6.  aboot 
1700;  (ex-OongregationaUst  Minister).  &Ke«- 
town.  Beading,  &c.,  1739-89.  Died  Aprfl  VK 
1789  jpp.  46-7.  49,  76]. 

BSABDSLET,  John,  MJL.  (Hon.)  King's  OoH. 
N.Y.;  b.  about  1730.  8,  Groton  Ate,  1761-6; 
tr.  N.Y.  [p  866]. 

B0tJB8,  Peter,  MA  Harvard  C^IL,  Mass.  & 
Marblehead.  1769-69.    Died  Feb.  94, 1769. 

BBIDOE,  Christopher.  &  Naragansett,  17V7-4 
[p.  41]  ;  tr.  N.Y.  [p.  866]. 

BB0AB8TBBET  (or  BBBAIWTBSST),  »rfkf 

(ex-Independent  of  N.B.).  (Qualified  for  Kev- 
bury  Mission ;  but  died  of  qitdemio  ia  1714, 
before  leaving  England  after  ordinatkm. 
BXOCXWELL,  Charlea.  8.  Bcltoate,  IW-*; 
Salem,  1739-46.  Res.  for  King't  Chapil* 
Boston. 

BBOWNB,  Arthur,  MJL  Trinity  Ooa,  M^ 
(the  "Beotar**  in  LongftDow^  'TUm  «(  » 
Wi^rBide  Inn**  C«M  **1%a  Fbift'a  TUal);  ^ 
Droghflda ;  •.  Bp. LoiLlflt.  A  PtuiMliiti 
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1729-35  ;  Portsmouth  ami  Kittcay&c.,  1736-78. 
Died  June  20, 1773,  Cambridge,  Maf». 

"BROWKR,  Marmaduke  (0011  of  Arthur),  B.A. 
Dab.  Itinerant :  New  Hampshire,  1754-9  ; 
Newport,  B.L,  1760-71.    Died  1771. 

3TLE8,  Kather,  M.A.  Yale  ColL,Conn.,  and  Hon. 
D.D.  Ox. ;  b.  about  1734 ;  (ex-CouKregationalist 
Minister  in  Conn. ;)  o.  1768.  H.  Boston,  1769-76 ; 
Portsmouth,  1776-6.  Refugee  in  Noya  Scotia ; 
tr.  N.S.  fp.  861]. 

VAMP,  Ichabod(from  N.E.)  ;  o.  1761.  S.  MidUe- 
ton  and  Wallingford,  1757-61. 

'CAKEE,  Henxj,  M.A.  YaleColl^  Conn.,  and  Hon. 
M.  A.  and  D.D.  Ox. ;  b.  about  1700 ;  conformed 
and  ordalne«L  8.  Pairfleld  <fec.,  1727-47.  Res. 
for  King^s  Chapel,  Boston.  Refugee  in  Halifax 
and  England,  1776,  and  to  show  its  regard  for 
^♦the  Father  of  the  American  Clergy,"  the 
Society  appointed  him  to  Bristol  1776-82.  Died 
in  London,  1792  [p.  46]. 

-GANEB,  Biohaid,  M.A.  Yale  ColL,  Conn,  (brother 
of  above).  8,  Pairfleld,  Nor  walk,  lUdgetlcld, 
Stanfonl,  1741-4  ;  tr,  N.Y.  [p.  855]. 

<OHECKL£Y,  John;  b.  Boston  1680;  (a  noted 
Church  Controrersialist ;)  came  to  England 
three  times  for  ordination,  but  owing  to  mis- 
representations of  his  enemies  failed  to  obtain 
it  until  he  was  60  ;  0.  Bp.  Ex.  1739.  S.  Provi- 
dence Ac,  1739-64.  Die<l  April  16, 1764  [p.  48]. 

CLA&K,  William,  M.A.  Harvard  Coll.,  Mass. 
Btoughton  and  Dedham,  1769-78.  Persecuted, 
imprisoned,  and  bajiishcd  by  the  Revolu- 
tiunists.  Peusione<l  refugee  in  England 
1778.    Died  1816  [pp.  48-9]. 

GLA&KE,  Richard;  etl.  Yale  Coll.,  Conn.  8. 
New  Haven  and  West  Haven,  1766 ;  New 
Milford,  Woo«lbury,  Kent  and  New  Preston, 
1767-83  ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  865]. 

'€OLTON,  Jonathan,  M.A.  YiUo  ColL,  Conn.  (ex- 
Dissenter)  ;  o.  1761  au«l  aptil.  to  Hebron ; 
but  died  of  small-pox  within  a  week  of  return 
from  ordination  [p.  841]. 

•C088IT,  Ranna.  .S'.  Haverhill  and  Claremout, 
1773-81  or  3.  Confined  a  prisoner  in  Clare- 
mout Town,  1775  to  1781  <fec.,  but  continued 
to  officiate.    Tr.  to  C.B.  [p.  48,  861]. 

-4JUTLER,  Timothy,  M.A.  Harvanl  Coll.,  Mass.; 
b.  Cliarlestown,  Mass.  :  ex-Presidcnt  Yale 
(3oll.,  Conn.;  conforme*! ;  o.  D.  Bp.  (?)  Lon.  P. 
Bp.  Nor.  1724.  8.  Boston,  1723-64  [pp.  44,  46]. 
DAvRNPORT,  Addington,  M.A.  Harvard  Coll., 
Mass.,  and  Hon.  M.A.  Ox.  Scituate,  1733-6. 
Res.;  (iieil  Boston  1746. 

BAVIEB,  Thomas,  8.  Lie]) field  Co.  <bc.,  1762-5. 

jDRAK,  Banillai,  M.A.  Yale  CoU.,  Onn.  ;  o.  Bp. 
Lon.  Aptd.  1745  to  Hebron  &c.  but  lost  on 
the  return  voyage  to  America  [p.  841]. 

2>IBBL££,  Ebeneser,  M.A.  Yale  (}oll..  Conn.,  and 
D.D.  Columbia,  N.Y.  (ex-Cong.  Minister) ;  o. 
1748  Eng.  8.  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  1747-83 
[p.  746]. 

XA6ER,  Thomas.    Braintree,  Little  Compton 

and  Swanzey,  1712-14.    Rrs. 
ZBURN,  Samuel,  the  first  resident  S.P.(;^.  Mis- 
sionary in  New  England.   Isle  of  Shoalcs,  1703 
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LWRATHER,  Samuel,  B.A.  Hanrard 
Coll.,  Mass.,  Hon.  M..\..  Ox. ;  o.  D.  Bp.  Ban. 
P.  Bp.  Carl.  1756.  Naragansctt,  1758-80.<> 
To<ik  the  oaths  to  the  reb<;l  States  agtiini^  the 
approlmtion  of  his  parishioners.  Dietl  1781 
[pp.  45-6]. 

TOCK},  Daniel.  8.  Pomfret,  Phiinfleld,  and  Can- 
terbury, 1772-82. 

lOWLR,  John  (ex- Dissenting  Minister  in  N.E.)  ; 
0.  1751.    Norwalk  Ac.  1752-5.  ^ 

•  OIBBS,  William.  Sirasbury  &c.  1744-76.  In- 
capacitated in  1762  from  a  disordered  mind, 

.  hence  R.  Viets  appointed  Isee  p.  854].  Died 
1776. 

/OXAVE8,  John  (ex-Vicar  of  (Hapliam,  Chester 
dioceee).  Providence  &c.,  1754-82.  Dismissed 
bvhis  people  because  he  would  not  re-open 
Ms  churoh  daring  the  Revolution. 


GRAVES,  Katthew  (brother  of  abore)  (from 
neighbourhood  of  Chester,  Eng.)  8.  New  Lon- 
d«ni  &c,  1747-79.  Driven  into  the  woods  (by 
the  Revolutionists)  in  1766,  where  he  had  a 
large  congregation.  Rehigee  at  New  York 
1779.    Died  there  1780  [pp.  47-8,  50,  746]. 

OUT,  William  (ir.  B.C.  849).  Naragansett, 
1717-18  :  tr.  back  to  S.C.  1718. 

HONTKAV,  James  {tr.  K.Y.  [p.  855]) ;  first 
resident  B.P.G.  Missionary  in  Rhode  Island. 
8,  Newport,  R.I.,  1705-50.    Die«l  July  2,  1760 

HuRBAitD,  Bela.  8.  New  Haven  and  West 
Haven,  1767-83. 

J0H:NS0N,  Samuel,  Hon.  D.D.  Ox.  1743;  b. 
GuUdfoni,  Conn.,  Oct.  14, 1696  ;  «/.  Yale  ColL, 
Conn. ;  (ex-CJong.  Min.  West  Haven  ;)  o.  D.  Bp, 
V  Lon.  P.  Bp.  Nor.  1724.  8.  Stratford,  1723- 
72.  Died  Jan.  6, 1772  [pp.  44-5,  47,  746-7,  775]. 

KITEELAND,  Ebeneser ;  o.  1765.  Stratford  and 
MUford,  1772-7.  Died  April  17,  1777,  a  pris- 
oner to  the  Revolutionists. 

LAKBTOK,  John.  8.  Newbury,  1714-15.  R^s.m. 

LAKSOK,  Joseph  (tr.  N.Y.  [p.  855]).  Faiifleld 
and  Ridgfleld,  1747-73.    Dit^d. 

LEAMING,  Jeremiah,  M.A.  Yale  (>)11.,  Conn., 
S.T.D.  Columbia  CJoU. ;  h.  Conn.  1717  ;  (ex- 
Dissenter ;)  o.  1747.  8.  Newiwrt.  R.  I.,  1748-57  ; 
Norwalk,  176a-78.  Refugee  in  N.Y.  1779. 
Died  1804  [p.  60]. 

LUCAS,  Henry.  8.  Newburv,  1716-20.  Die«l 
Aug.  23, 1720  [p.  44]. 

LYONS,  James.  Itinerant :  Conn.  1744  ;  tr.  to 
N.Y.  [p.  866]). 

KAOC^UUf  ACHAN,  William ;  b.  Ireland ;  (ex- 
Di8.«*enting  teacher,  N.E.)  ;  o.  1765.  8.  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  eastern  frontiers  of,  1756-8.  Dis- 
missed Idniself  from  Society's  service. 

KcOILCHRIST.  William,  M.A.  Boll.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 
o.  D.  Bp.  Line.  1733,  P.  Bp.  Glos.  1736.  Ba!eni, 
1746-79.  Dietl  about  1780,  and  bequeathe«l 
tlie  Society  throe  years'  salary'  due  to  1dm,  and 
Ids  succesmr  his  books. 

HacSPARRAN,  James,  M..V.  Ghw*.  Univ.,  Hon. 
D.D.  Ox. ;  o.  D.  Bp.  Lon.  1*.  Ari)p.  Can.  1720. 
8.  Naragansett,  1721-57.  Died  Dec.  1,  1757,  at 
South  Kingston  [pp.  47,  745]. 

HALCOLK,  Alexander,  M.A.  (exS.M.  N.Y.). 
8.  Marblehead,  1 739  -48.    Res. 

MANSFIELD,  Richard,  MJS..  Yale  Ck)ll.  Conn., 
Hon.  D.D.  do.  1792;  b.  Newhaven  1724;  (ex- 
Dissenter)  :  S.P.G.  S.M.  Derby,  1747.  Derby, 
Waterbury,  and  Westburv,  1748-75  ;  Refugee 
in  N.Y.  1776.    Die«i  1820  '[pp.  46,  49]. 

MILLER,  Eheneser,  D.D.  Harvard  Ck>U.,  N.E., 
Hon.  M.A.  and  D.D.  Ox.  8.  Braintree,  1727-61. 
Die^l  ?  1763. 

MORRIS,  Theophilus.  B.A.  Dub.  CoU.  Itin- 
erant :  C!onnecticut,  Westhuven,  Waterbury, 
Derby,  Ac.,  1740-3  ;  tr.  Penu.  [p.  852]. 

MOSUBT,  Richard.  .S.  Lichfield  Co.,  1771-2 ;  tr. 
to  N.Y.  [p.  H56]. 

MOSSOM,  David.    8.  Marblolicad,  1718-26.    Res. 

MXriRSOK,  Qeorge  (of  K.Y.)  Visiting  Mis- 
sionary, 1706-8.  8.  Stratford,  1708.  Died  Oct. 
1708  [pp.  43-4]. 

NEWTON,  Christopher,  M.A.  Yule  Coll.,  Conn.  .S'. 
Ripton,  North  Stratfoni  and  .^tratfield,  1765-83. 

NIGHOLS,  James.  8.  Northbury  and  New 
Cambridge,  1773. 

OREM,  James.    8.  Bristol,  1721-8. 

PALMER,  Solomon,  M.A.  Yale  Coll.,  Conn.  (ex- 
Dissenting  teaclier  in  that  Coll.)  ;  o.  Bp.  Lon. 
8.  Lichfield  Co.  Ac,  1754-71 .    Died  Nov.  1, 1771 

PETEEtS,  Samuel,  M.A.  Yale  Coll.,  Conn.  8. 
Hebron  dtc.,  1768-74.  Refugee  in  England 
[pp.  48.  841], 

PHnJPFS  (or  PHILLIPS),  Franeis,  8.  Strat- 
ford, Coim.,  1712-13.^ 

PIOOT,  Oeorce.  8.  Stratford,  Conn.,  1782; 
Providence,  1723-6 ;  Marblehead,  1727-38.  Res. 
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POLLEH,   — ,  M.A.  (ex-Curate  of   St.  Antho- 

lin's,  London).  S.  Newport,  R.I.,  1754-60.  Rf*, 

PRICE,  Roger,  M.A.  (Commis^iary  to  Bp.  Lon.) 

5.  Hopkington  and  Indiana,  1748-53.    lif*. 
PUNOER80N,  Ebenezer,  M.A.  Yale  Coll.,  Conn. 

(cx-Di8»entcr).  Itinerant :  North  Groton, 
Brimfield,  Middleton,  Stafford,  Cimsbury,  Stc^ 
1734-53 ;  Newhaven,  Ouilford,  Branford, 
Northford,  and  Weathavcn,  1754-63  [p.  46]  ; 
ir.  N.Y.  [p.  866]. 

ROE,  Stephen  (/r.  S.O.  [p.  850]).  S.  BoRton, 
1743-4.A 

8ATRE,  John  (tr.  N.Y.  [p.  H56]).  .<?.  FairaeW, 
1774-9.  After  pcrtM-^cation)  imprisoniuent,  and 
banishment,  a  refugee  in  N.Y.  1779,  and  N. 
Brun.  [p.  867],  1783.  Died  Burton,  N.B.,  1784 
[pp.  49-50]. 

BCOvIL,  James,  M.A.  Yale  ColL,  Conn.  Water- 
burv  and  Wcstburj-,  1758-83 ;  tr.  N3.  [pp.  49, 
746,"  867]. 

BEABXTEY,  Samuel,  M.A.  Harvard  Coll.,  Mass. ; 

6.  Groton,  N.K.,  July  8,  1706  ;  (ex-Congrega- 
tionalist  Minister)  ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  1730.  S.  New 
London,  1731M2 ;  tr.  N.Y.  [pp.  44,  856]. 

SERJEANT,  WinnTood  (from  S.C.)  ;  b.  ?  Bristol, 
1730;  V.  P.  Bp.  Roch.  1766.  .V.  Cambridge, 
1767-75.  Refugee  Newbury  Port  1776-7,  and  in 
England  1778  (paralyjMHl).  Died  Bath,  Sept. 
1780,  from  ill  treatment  during  tlie  Revolution. 

SHAW,  William.  8.  Marblehead,  1715-17.^ 
(Absent  %nthout  leave.) 


TH0KP80K,  Eb«ii6Mr,  M.A.  Yale  OolL,  Coan^ 
(ex-Independent).  <^  Scituate,  Hanover,  Pem- 
broke, Marshficld,  1743-75.    Died  1775  [p.  48]. 

TROXJTBEOB:,  John.  8.  Hopkington  and  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  1753-7.     Hr*. 

TYLER,  John,  M.A.  Yale  and  New  York  CoOiL 

8.  Norwich,  1768-8S. 
USHER,  John,  M.A.  Harvard  CoIL,  Mbm.:  5. 

about  1689 ;  o.  1722.    Bristol,  1733-75.    Died 

April  30,  1775  [p.  46]. 

VIETS,  Roger,  M.A.  Yale  OolL,  Conn. :  h.  about 
1737.  Simsburv,  1763-83.  ImiaiJioned  hv  the 
Revolutionists,  *1776  [pp.  60-1].  Tr.  Ni«.'ir«4 
[p.  864]. 

WjsEKS,  Joahua  Wingate,  UJl.  Harvard  ColL, 
N.E. :  h.  Hampton,  N.H.;(ex-Congregationjdi«t). 
«??.  Marblehead,  1762-79  [pp.  48-9].  Refugee 
in  KngUnd,  and  tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]. 

WHKKT.ER,  Willard.  Georgetown  &c^  Eeooe- 
Ixvk  River,  1768-72. 

WINSLOW,  Edward  (of  N.K.).  Btntloiii, 
1751-63:  Braintree,  1764-79.  Hefneev  in 
N.Y.  1778,  and  Army  ChajOain.  Dieii  Oct.  SI, 
1780  rpp.  46,  50-1]. 

WISWALL.  John,  M JL  Harvard  CoIL,  Masa ; 
b.  Boston  :  (ex- Dissenting  Minister  in  NJE.) : 
0.  Bp.  Lon.  S.  Falmouth,  1766-75.  Befagea 
Boston  1775.  and  officiated  to  two  loyal 
regiments.  Tr.  to  N.S.  1782  [p.  48,  and  kw 
p.  864]. 


NEW  JERSEY  (1702-83)— 44  Missionaries  and  27  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  X.,  pp.  62-6.] 

(Dioceses  of  Nkw  Jkilmky,  founded  1815;  Newark,  f.  1874). 


AYERS,  William.  8.  Spotswood  and  Freehold, 
1768-83.  Incapacitated  from  insanity,  1775-80; 
1780  recovered  and  reittored  his  full  salary  in 
place  of  the  annuity  allowed  him  during  illness. 

BEACH,  Ahraham;  &.  about  1741.  8.  New  Bnms- 
wick  and  Piscataqua,  1767-82  or  8.  Res.  and 
to  N.Y.  1784.    Died  about  1829. 

BLAOKWELL  (or  BLACKWALL).  Robert  8. 
Glocester,  Waterford  (or  "  Coles  Church  ")  and 
Grecnwicli,  1772-7. 

BROOK,  John,  M.A.  ( tr.  N.Y.  [p.  855)].  8.  Eliaui- 
beth  Town  A-c,  1705-7.  Drowned  on  voyage 
to  Kngland  [p.  54]. 

BROWKE,  laaao  (rr.N.Y.  [p.  855]).  8.  Newark 
&c.,  1745-77.  Driven  from  Minsion  ;  refugee 
in  New  York  Jan.  1777;  tr.  HJS.  1783 
[pp.  55-6,  860]. 

CAMPBELL,  Colin,  M.A.  8.  Burlington  Ac, 
1738-66.    Died  Aug.  9, 1766. 

CHANDLER,  Thomas  Bradbury,  Hon.  M.A. 
and  D.D.  Ox. ;  «/.  Yale  Coll.,  C^nn. ;  (cx-Dls- 
senter  and  8.P.G.  Catechist,  Elizabeth  Town, 
1748-50:)  o.  1751.  8.  Elizal>cth  Town  &c., 
1761-75.  A  lemlcr  of  the  American  Clergy. 
First  Bp.  designate  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  not 
conf.  Refugee  in  England  1775 ;  pensioned 
there  1783-9  [pp.  54-6,  746-8,  751]. 

CHECXLEY,  —  («n)n  of  J.  C.  N.K.  [p.  853]) ; 
o.  and  iiptd.  to  Newark,  but  died  of  smalliiox 
1744,  bt'fore  Ic-aving  England  on  return  voyage. 

GOOSE,  Samuel,  M.A.  Cam.  8.  Monmouth  Co., 
Shrewsburj',  Middleton,  Freehold,  dtc,  1750-75. 
To  EuglaiHl  1775 :  on  return  in  1776  confined 
to  the  army,  and  ocoasioiudly  officiated  at 
Brunswick.    Tr.  N.B.  1785  [p.  865]. 

GRAIO,  O.  (of  Penn.  [p.  851]).  Itinerant  in 
N.  Jers^',  1748  53. 

CUTTING,  Leonard,  M.A.  Cam.  and  D.D. ;  b. 
England  about  1725  :  o.  1763.  8.  New  Bruns- 
wick aufUMscataiiua,  1764-6  ;  tr.  N.Y.  [p.  855]. 

EVANS,  Nathaniel,  .M.A.  8.  (Ilocestcr,  Wnter- 
fonl,  Co'cs  Church,  and  Egg  Harbour,  1766-7. 
Did  1767. 

JORBES,  John.  .S.  Monmouth  Co.,  17S3-6.  Died 
1736. 

J&AZER.  WUliam.  8.  Amwell,  Kiugwootl,  and 
Muskcnctounck,  176e-6S.    Striivped  and  other- 


vrim  persecuted  by  the  Revolutionists  1778; 

till  too  poor  to  move. 
GRIFFITH,  David.  8.  Glocester  and  Waterford, 

1770-1.    Rf». 
HALIDAT,  Thomas.   8.  Amboy  Ssc^  ini-lSaad 

1717-18 ;  Elizabeth  Town  and  Hopewell  Ae., 

1714-17.    Res. 
HARRISON,  William.  5.  Hopewell  and  Maido- 

head.  17S2-3.    Rfs. 
HOLBROOBE.  John.  ^<i.  Salem  *c.,  1723-^1.  As. 
HORWOOD,  N.    8.  Salem,  1726;    Borlington,. 

1727-9.    Died  1729. 
HOUBIN,  Miehaal  (ex-French  R.C.  pnest  Ae.) ; 

o.  Arbp.  of  Treves,  Easter  Day  1730 ;  joinei 

EngUsh  Clinreh  in  N.Y.  Easter   Day  1747. 

Itinerant:  Trenton,    Amwell,   Ac,    17*S-6(k. 

Assisted  in  taking  of  Quebec  [n>-  W.  IM,  SM]. 
UNDBAT,  William  (of  Penn.  [p.  851]).    Itine 

rant :  Trenton,  Amwell,  Ac.,  1735-4i. 
LOCBX.  Riohaid  (of  Penn.)    Itinerant,  1745-7. 
KeKEAN,  Robert  (of  Penn.) ;  b.  aboat  17»; 

o.  Bp.  Chest    8.  New  Brunswick  Acu,  1757-62 ; 

Amboy  and  Woodbridge,  176S-7.    Died  Oct  17, 

1767. 
KILN,  John  (tr.  N.Y.  [p.  855]).    &  Momuoatk 

Co.,  1737-45.A 
KOOR,  Thormachcood  (tr.  N.Y.  [iv85«]).  ABorw 

lington,   1705-7.      Drowned   1707   on  reCorn 

voyage  to  England  [p.  68]. 
MORTON,  Andrew.  Itinerant  1759-M  [ar^  pi  83»]. 
ODELL,  Jonathan.  M.A. ;  5.  Newark,  NJ.,  1737; 

0.  1766.    8.  Burlington.  Ac.  1767-77.  Befngw 

and  Army  Chapbdn,  N.Y.  1777,  and  EngfaiBA 

1783.      N.   Brunswiok,   1784.     Died    Fmiff- 

icton  1818. 
OGDEN,  XJnl,  jon.  (S.P.G.  CatecMife  in 

Co.  1770-8).    8.  Sussex,  Morris,  and 

Cos.,  Newtown,  AC1774-SS.  RefoeeeN.Y.H 

returned  Jan.  1777. 
PANTON,  Oeerge.   A  Trenton  and  MaldsdbMl, 

1774-6.  Refugee  in  N.Y.  and /r.  tben  [^  W). 
FIERSON.  John ;  fd.  Yale  OoD.,  Oma.,  (ez-BI»> 

senter).    .ST.  Salem,  1783-16.    DM  Oct  1746. 
PRESTON,  John.    8.  Amboj  Mid  WaBStM$K 

1769-77.    MisBion  broken  vp  bj  Hkm 

tionisU ;  joined  the  Britiah  IMi  T    ' 

Chaplain. 
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8XABXr&T,  Samval,  jun.  (/r.  N.V.  [p.  856]). 
&  New  Brunswick,  1754-6 ;  tr,  back  to  N.Y. 
[p.  8561. 

ggABPE,  John.    S.  New  Jersey,  1704.    Res. 

8KINNEB ,  WUliam  (one  of  tbcMucO  regor  clan  ) ; 
b.  about  1687;  (ex-S.M.  in  PUiltylelphia). 
&  Amboy  dw;.,  1722-58.    Died  1768. 

BPSKGEE,  OeoTM.    S.  Spotswood  &c.,  1766. 

TALBOT,  John  [«^  p.  849],  the  firxt  resident 
BJP.Q,  Missionary  in  N.J.  [pp.  53-3,  07],  and 
**  the  Apostle  of  the  New  Jersey  Clmreh."  8. 
Burlington,  1705-24.  Said  to  have  \yccu  conn. 
by  the  non-juring  Bishops  in  England  about 
1723-4.  Salary  withdrawn  1724  for  allegc<l 
disaffection  to  Qovernment.  Died  Nov.  29, 
1727,  at  BurUngton  [p.  746].  Bp.  Perry's  His- 
torical CoUectious, "  Pennsylvania,"  says :  '•  No 
name  among  our  early  class  deserves  a  more 
lasting  remembrance ;  no  labours  huve  borne 
more  enduring  or  more  abundant  fruit." 


TH0KP80K,  Thomaa,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Christ 
CoU.,  Cam.  S.  Monmouth  Co.,  1745-50 ;  tr.  to 
West  Africa  isee  pp.  55,  889], 

THOMSON  — .    a.  Salem,  1749-50. 

THOMSON,  William  (tr.  from  Penn.  [p.  853]). 
jS.  Trenton  and  Maidenhead,  1768-78.  i2«i. ; 
died  Maryland  1785. 

TREADWELL,  Agur.  S.  Trenton,  Maidenhead, 
and  Allenton,  1762  5.    Died  Aug.  1765  [p.  55]. 

YAXJOHAH,  Edward  (K)n  of  RccU>r  of  Wolres- 
Newton,  Llandaff) ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.    <S.  Elizabeth 
Town    &c.,  1717-47.     Die*l  about    1747 ;  be 
queathcrl  property  to  S.P.G.  [p.  64]. 

WALKEB,  Robert  <S.  Burlington,  New  Bristol* 
and  Hopewell,  17 16-1  h. 

WEYMAK,  Robert  (tr.  Pcnn.  [p.  852]).  A  Bur- 
lington (be.,  1730-7.     Diwl  Nov.  28,  1737. 

WOOD,  Thomas  (a  doctor  in  New  Jersey) ;  o, 
Bp.  Tion.  S.  Elizrtbetli  Town  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1749-52  ;  tr.  to  N.S.  [p.  864]. 


NEW  YORK  (1702-85)— 58  Missionaries  and  23  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XL,  pp.  57-79.] 
(Dioceses  of  Nkw  York,  founded  1787  ;  WjiSTKiix  Nkw  York,  f.  1839 ;  Cextiial  New  York,  f.  1869; 

Loxo  Island,  f.  1869;  Albany,  f.  1869.) 


S.  Albany  (Indians  «&c.), 
and    Translations    Mo- 


AVDREWB,  William. 

1712-19    [pp.    70-1, 

liawk,  p.  800]. 
AVDREwS,  William:  o.  Bp.  Lon. 

ectady  (Indiana),  1770-8.   Re*. 
ASHOLD,  Jonathan  (fr.  KJB.    [p. 

Staten  Island,  1740-4.    Rei. 
AVOHmiTT,  Samuel,  D.D. ;    h.  Boston  :    e^l. 

Harvard  Ck)ll.,  Mast^. ;   o.  Bp.  Lon.  1747.    S. 

New  York,  Negro  Mission,  1747-64.    Rp*.  for 

Trinity  Church,  N.Y.      Died  March  4,  1777 


S.  Sclien- 
862]).     S. 


A^1?;'-'i- 


Ephraim,  M.A.  Yale  ColL,  Conn.  :   o. 

Bp.  Lon.    »V.  Rye  Ac.,  1766-78.    Foun«l  dead 

near  his  hou^e  Nov.  1776  [p.  75]. 
BABGOCK,  Luke ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.     «S.  Philipsiburg, 

1771-7.      Prisoner  to    Revolutionists    1776-7. 

Died  of  fever  about  March  1777  [p.  75]. 
BAEGLAT,  Henry  (son  of  Thomas),  M.A.  Yale 

ColU  Gona^    Hon.    D.D.    Ox.;  ((jatechist  at 

Albany  1785-7;)  o.  1738.    S.  Albany  and  Fort 

Hunter,  Mohawk  Indians  &o.,  1738-46.     Re*. 

for  Trinity  Church,  N.Y.  Died  1764  [pp.  72-3, 

and  Translations,  Mohawk,  p.  800]. 
BABOLAY,  Thomas.     8.  Albany  and  Scliencc- 

tady,  Indians  Ac,  1709-16  [pp.  59,  60,  65,  68, 

70,  and  Translations,  Mohawk,  p.  800]. 
BABTOW,  John  (ex- Vicar  of  Pamplsfoni,  Cara.) 

&  Westchester  Ac.,  1703-25.    Died  about  1735 

[p.  68]. 
BBARD8LET,   John    {tr.   N.E.    [p.  852]).     8. 

Dutchess  Co.,  1761-5  ;   Poughkeepsie,  1766-82. 

Befngee   N.Y.  1776,  and  Nova  Scotia    1783. 

Tr.  N3Jp.  864]. 
BBT8E,  Hanry  (a  Dutchman);  o.  Bp.  Lon.    8. 

Harlem,  1710-13  [p.  61]. 
BLOOXEB,  Joshua,  MJk.  Columbia  CoU.,  N.Y. 

1758  and  S.T.D.  1790 ;   5.  Westchester  about 

1735;    0.    Bp.  Lon.    1769.     8.  Jamaica   &o., 

LJ.,  1769-83.       Died    Westchester.  Juno  23, 

1790. 
BOHDET,  Daniel  (a  French  minister  driven  out 

of    Fraiice)  ;    o.    Bp.    Lon.,  and   employe*! 

under  the  New  England  Co.   8.  New  RocheUe, 

1709-32.    Died  1722  [p.  69]. 
B08TWICX,  Oideon;  o.  Bp.  Lon.     8.  Noble- 
town,  New  Concord,  dec,  1770-83. 

BBIBOE,  Christopher  (tr.  N.K  [p.  852]).  8.  Rye, 
1700-19.    Died  May  83, 1719. 

BBOOK,  John,  M.A.  (ex-curate  Anlsley,  Wake- 
field).   8.  Hemsted,  1706  ;  Ir.  N.J.  [p.  854]. 

BBOWN,  Thomas  ;  h.  England  about  1731  (ex- 
.   Army  Chaplain).   3.  Albany  and  Mohawk  In- 

dlana,  1760-«.  /{<».;  died  Maryland  1784  [p.  73]. 
BBOWKE,  Isaac,  M.A.  Yale  Coll.,  Conn.  (ex-Di!}. 

•enter).     8,   BrookhaTen,    17S8-44;  tr.  N.J. 

a».8M]. 


CAMPBELL,  Alexander  (tr.  Pcnn.  [p.  861]). 
8.  Brookliaven,  1729-32.* 

CAKEE,  Eichard  (tr.  N.E.  [p.  863]).  8.  Staten 
Island,  1745-7.    Died. 

CHAELTOH,  Eichard.  8.  New  Windsor,  1730  ; 
New  York,  Negro  Mission,  1732-46;  Staten 
Island,  1747-77.  Died  of  dv^entery  1777  [p.  66]. 

COLOAK,  Thomas;  b.  1701.  8.  New  York,  Mis.<don 
to  Negroes  and  Intlinns,  1726-31 :  Jamaica 
&c.,  L.I^  1732-55.  Died  Dec.  1756  [pp.  63,  65]. 

CTITTIHCJ,  Leonard,  D.D.  (tr.  N.J.  [p.  864]).  8. 
Hempatc«l  &  c,  1 766-82.    Died  1 794. 

DOTY,  John;  ed.  King's  Coll.,  N.Y.;  o.  for 
St.  Peter's  at  Peek's  Hill,  England.  8.  Sche- 
nectady,  1774-77.  Refugee  in  Canada  1777^ 
after  being  twice  a  prisoner  [p.  139]  ;  tr.  there 


[p.  869]. 
OBDON, : 


OOBDOIT,  Patrick,  the  second  S.P.G.  Missionary 
and  its  first  to  N.Y.  Province.  8.  Jamaica,  LJ., 
1703.  Dieil  of  fever  July  1703,  soon  after 
arrival  [pp.  10,  41,  57,  60]. 

OBEATOK ,  James.  8.  Huntingdon,  L.I.,  1769-73. 
Died  1778. 

HAEOEB,  John  Frederick  (Minister  to  the  Pala- 
tine refugees  in  London,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  N.Y.,  a  mixed  body  of  Lutherans  and  Oal- 
vinists).    8.  N.Y.  (Palatines),  1710-17  [p.  61]. 

HAJftBISOH,  William.  8.  Staten  Island,  1733-9. 
Died  Oct.  4, 1739. 

HONTKAV,  James;  b.  Scotland.  8.  Jamaica, 
L.I.,  1703-4  ;  tr.  N.E.  [p.  863]. 

HOUDIH,  Kiohael  (an  ex-French  R.C.  Priest, 
tr.  N.J.  and  Can.  [pp.  854  and  869-70]).  8, 
New  Rochelle  (French),  1760-6.    Died  1766. 

HTJHT,  Isaac;  o.  Bp.Lon.  for  N.F.L.,but  apt<L 
to  Rye,  1777. 

JEKKEY,  Bobert,  LL.D.  (tr.  Pcnn.  [p.  853]). 
8.  N.Y.  1715-16;  Rye,  1722-4;  Heraprt«d, 
1725-42.  Res.  and  to  Pluhidelphia  as  Bp.  of 
Lon.'s  CJommissary  in  Penn.  and  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Phil.    Died  Jan.  1763. 

KULPATBICK,  Bobert  (tr.  N.F.L.  [p.  868]). 
8.  New  Windsor,  1731-3. 

LAKP80H  (or  LAM80H),  Joseph.  (On  royagv 
from  Ammca  for  ordination  with  Mr.  Miner 
captured  by  the  French  and  carried  prisoners 
into  Spain  and  France  five  months.  To  England 
on  parole,  but  at  Salisbury  ill  of  fever,  and  Mr. 
M.  diedO  8.  Rye  Ac,  1745-6  ;  tr.  N.K  [^  853], 

LT0H8,  James  (tr.  N  JS.  [p.  863]).  8.  Brookhaven* 
1745-65. 

KACXENZIE,  Enaas ;  b.  about  1675  ;  td.  Aber- 
deen University  and  Edinburgh ;  (C^plaiu  to 
the  Earl  of  **  Cromertie."  about  1700-6  ;)  o.  Bp. 
Lon.    8.  SUten  Island,  1705-23  [pp.  58-9]. 

■ILNE,  Jchn.  8.  Albany,  Indian  Mission  6co.^ 
1728-36  ;  tr.  N  J.  [pp.  71-2,  854]. 

i,  John  (of  N.Y.).  8,  Westchester,!  Tfl -4. 
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MOOR,  Thoroofhgood.  8.  Albany,  Indian  MIb- 
sion,  1704  to  Oct.  1706;  rr.  to  N.J.  [pp.  67-8, 
8M]. 

M08LET,  Eiohaxd ;  tr.  N.E.  [p.  853].  &  Johns- 
town, 1772-3. 

XUIUSOK,  Ottorge  (a  Scotchman)  :  o.  Bp.  Lon. 
1706.  a.  Rye,  1706-8.  Died  Oct.  1708  [pp. 
69,  661. 

lEUKRO,  HaxTT.  8.  Philipsburg,  1766-7  ;  Albany 
and  Indian  Mission,  1768-76.    Res.  ill  [p.  73]. 

OEL,  John  Jacob  (a  Qerman)  ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  1723, 
for  Palatines.    8.  Albany  Ac,  Indians,  1760-77 

OGILVIE,  John;  b.  abont  1793  ;  ed.  Yale  OolL, 
Conn. ;  o.  Bp.  Lon.  8.  Albany  and  Port  Hunter 
Indians  dec,  1749-63  (in  Canada  part  of 
1769-63  [see  p.  871]).  Ret, ;  died  Nov.  26,  1774, 
of  apoplexy  [pp.  73,  136,  and  Translations, 
Mohawk,  p.  80U]. 

PAKTOir,  George  (tr.  N.J.  [p.  854]).  8.  PhUips- 
burg,   1777-83.     Refugee  in    N.S. ;   tr.  there 


[p.  863]. 
POYER, 


Thomas ;  b.  Wales ;  ed.  Brazenose  Coll., 
Ox. ;  o.  D.  Bp.  Wor.,  P.  Bp.  St.  Dav.,  1706  ; 
(Curate  Haverfonl  West,  and  Chaplain  U.M.S. 
Antelope).  A  Jamaica,  L.I.,  1710-31.  Wrecke<i 
on  passage  1710, 100  mUesfrom  his  parish.  His 
life  wa»  ''one  continued  scene  of  trouble." 
Res. ;  but  died  Dec.  1731  or  Jan.  1732  [pp.  ftO-l]. 

FXXKOER80K,  Ebeneser  {tr,  N.E.  [p.  854]).  8. 
Rye  Ac,  1763-4.    Died  Sept.  1764. 

8AYRE,  John.  8.  Newburgh  &c.,  1768-73 
[p.  66i  :  tr.  N.E.  [p.  864]. 

8RABXJRY,  Samuel,  son.  {tr.  N.E.  [p.  854]). 
Hempsteti  Ac,  1742-64.    Died  1761. 

SEABuRT,  Samuel  (son  of  above),  M.A.  Yale 
0)11.,  Conn.,  1748 :  Hon.  D.D.  Ox.  1777  ;  h. 
Groton,  Conn.,  Nov.  30,  1729 ;  (Catcchist, 
Huntingdon,  L.I.,  1748-52)  ;  o.  Bp.  Lin.  1753  ; 


and  tr.  VJ,  1764-6  [p.  8S5],  and  tMck,  1717. 
8.  Janudca  Ac.,  L.I.,  1767-66 ;  E.  and  W. 
Chester,  1766-76.  Driven  from  Miasioo  tgr 
Revolutionists  1776,  and  prisoner  at  Hev- 
haven ;  refugee  N.Y.  1776 ;  Staten 
1778-83 ;  elected  Bp.  of  Coxmeeticnt  1761, 
eons,  by  the  Scottish  Biabopa  at 
Nov.  14, 1784  [p.  760],  thus  becoming  tbe 
Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Communion  oatridt 
the  United  Kingdom.  Died  of  apoplexy 
Feb.  25,  1796 ;  buried  New  London,  Coaa. 
[ppJ3,  75^  80,  749-60], 

STAKDARIi,  Thomas.  S.  Brookhaven,  ITU; 
W.  and  K  Chester,  1736-60.    Died  176a 

8T0XJPPE,  Peter  (ex-Pastor  to  Hngnenot^ 
CHiarleston,  S.C.)  8.  New  Rochelle  (Freoek 
refugees),  1733-60.    Died  1760  [p.  59}. 

STUART,  John,  D.D.  Philadelphia  Coll;  k. 
1740  Penn. ;  o.  1770,  Lon.  S.  Fort  Hunter  Ac., 
Indians,  1770-8.  Prisonerat  Schenectady  three 
years,  then  refugee  in  Canada  1780  ;  tr.  then 
[pp.  871  and  73-4  and  Translations,  Mohawk, 
p.  800]. 

THOMAS,  John.  8.  Hempsted,  1704-24.  Died. 
[p.  58]. 

TOwNSEV]),  Epenetoa;  ed.  King's  061L,  K.T. 
8.  Salem  Ac.,  1768-77.  Prisoner  to  Reroto- 
tionists  in  winter  1776-7 ;  refugee  LX  1777. 
Lost  at  sea  with  wife  and  four  children  abovt 
1780,  in  seeking  refuge  in  N.S. 

XJRQnHART,lKmiiam(Sootehman).  &Jamaiei« 
L.I.,  1704-9.    Died  [p.  60]. 

WATKIK8,  Hesekiah;  mL  Yale  OolL,  Oonn.: 
0.  Bp.  Lon.  8.  New  Windsor,  1744-53 ;  New- 
burgh or  "  New  Windsor,**  1754-64. 

WETMORE,  James,  M.A.  Yale  OolL,  Omul: 
(ex- Presbyterian  Minister,  Conn. ;)  c.  ITfS. 
8.  N.Y.  1723-6  :  Westchester,  1736 ;  Rye  A«^ 
1726-60.    Died  1760  [p.  66]. 


NEWFOUNDLAND,    1703-1892  (with  N,  Labrador) —19^  Missionaries  and 
73  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  XIV.,  pp.  88-102.] 
(Diocese  of  Newfouxdulnd,  founded  1839). 
ADDI80K,  George  A.,  B.A.  8.  Carboneer,  1840  ; 

Otttharbors,  1841 ;  Harbor  Grace,  1812. 
AMOR,  Lawrence ;  ed.  Warminster  Coll. ;  o.  D. 

1887,  P.  1889,  N.F.L.    8.  Greenspond,  1890-2. 
AKRREWES,  Samuel  James ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1887, 

N.F.L.    8.  Wliite  Bay,  1884-6, 1888-92. 
ANSPACJH,  Lewis.    8.  St.  John's,  1801-2 ;  Har- 
bor Grace  and  Carbonear,  1802-12.  Res.  [pp.  90, 

931. 
ANTLE,  John;  o.  D.  1890  N.F.L.   8.  Greenspond, 

1890-2. 
APPLEBT,  Thomas;  b.  1816,  London.    8.  La 

Poele,  1847-56.    Res. 
2AEER,  Charles;   b.  Oct.  20, 1850,  Soutli  Lop- 
ham;    0.  P.  1880  N.F.L.     8.  Salmon    Cove, 

1879-82 
BALFOXTR,  James.     8,  Trinity  Bay,  1764-74; 

Harbour  Grace  and  Carboneer,  1756-92.    Pen- 
sioned; died  1809  [pp.  90,  92-8]. 
BAYLT,  Aufuatos  Edwin   Cawley ;    ed.    6t. 

John's  Coll.,  N.F.L. ;  o.D.  1849,  P.  1850,  N.F.L. 

8.  (1)  St.  John's,  1849-50 ;  (2)  Petty  Harbour 

and  Torbay,  1851 ;  (3)  Bona  Vista,  1H52-3 ; 

P.  H. and  't:{2)  1854  ;  ?  1865-6  ;  (4)  Ferryland, 

1857-60  ;  B.  V.  (3)  1861-92. 
SAYLY,  Aufustus  (Jeorge;    b.  April  7,  1868, 

Bonayista,  N.F.L. ;  ed.  St.  John's  ColL,  N.F.L., 

and  S.A.C.    8.  Rose  Blanche,  1892. 
5ISH0F,  George  Henry;  o.  D.  1870;  P.  1872, 

N.F.L.     8.  BatUe   Harbour  (Lab.),   1871-8; 

Hermitage  Core  or  Bay,  187.8-92. 
SI8H0P,  John.     8.  Channel,  1869 ;  Belloram, 

1879-81.    Died  Sept.  7,  1881. 
JOJLCKMAJX,    Gharlea,    M.A.,    Lambeth.      8. 

Torbay  Ac,   1822;    Ferrykuid   Ac,  1823-7; 

Port  de  Grave,  1828-89 ;  St.  John's,  1840-62 

[p.  7821. 
SLAOXMORE,  Kartin;    ed.   St.  John's   ColL, 

N.F.L.      a.   Cape   la   Hune,    1842;    Burgeo, 

1848-8 ;   Bay   Roberts,   1861-67.      Pensioned 

1867 ;  died  in  EngUmd  Aug.  10, 187& 


BOLAHD,  Thomas ;  b.  1807,  Dublin.  S.  Labmlor. 

1849 :  St.  John's,  1850 ;  Channel,  1851-2 ;  ^ 

George's  Bay,  1863-6.      Frozen   to  death  i* 

snowstorm,  March  1856. 
BOLT,  George  Henry,  B.A.  Hatf.  HalL,  Dnr. : 

o.  D.  1890,  Dur.    8.  Bonavista,  1890 ;  Laas- 

line,  1891. 
BOOKE,  Thomas.     &  Outharbour^    1839-49; 

Fortune   Bay,    1841-3;     Twillingate.    1M4; 

Harbour  Grace,  1846-«  :  TwiUingate,  1847-71 
BOTWOOD,  Edward ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1862,  N.FJm 

ed.  St.  John's  Coll.,  NJ^.L.    S.  Vortma,  Lsh, 

1860-^ 
BOWMAN,  William.  8.  Ferryland  Aa,  188MS: 

Fogo,1843. 
BRAD8HAW,  John  Kclatyrt:  o.  D.  1881,  F. 

1889,  N.F.L.    a.  Rose  Blancbe,  1887-8 ;  ~ 

line.  1889-90. 
BRIDGE,   Yea.  Thomas  Fiaek  Hobday, 

ClL  Ch.  ColL,  Ox. ;  Archdn.  N.F.L.  Ac^  IML 

a.  St.  John's  and  Quidlvidi,  1840-66.    DM 

Feb.  28, 1856,  from  overwork. 
BRYANT,  Aogttstaa  Aelfred ;  o.  D.1887,  P.  lim, 

N.F.L.      a.    Brooklyn,    1888-9;     LamallBi^ 

1890-1.    Res. 
BULL,  James  Eeaxy;  ed.  Warraimfeer  OolL; 

0.  D.  1887,  P.  1889,  N.FJ«.    &  Battle  Hvbstf, 

Lab..  1890. 
BULLOOB:,    Wmiam.     a.    TrrflllngatfiL   USI; 

Trinity  Bay,  1822-40  [p.  94]. 
BXTRT,  John.    .8L  Carboneer,  1819-31:  Haitatf 

Grace,  1821-40 ;  Trinity,  184L    Bethred,  1S4L 
CALDwELL,  Edward  KarriMa  Muntf;  eL 

C.C.C.,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1889,  N.F.L.    A.  HartMir 

Buffett,  1892. 
OARRnrOTON,    Fketeidc     »— «*^     RJL 

a.  Harbour  Grace  and  Oarboaear,   181MI: 

St.  John's.  1818-89. 
GARTER,  Oeone  W.  B. ;  «<.  BL  Jakmls  CMBU 

N.F.L.    a.  ?  1848;    Briga%  18^-^:   7 

South  Sbare,  18fa 
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«g.  H.F.L.  S.  lloreUin'a  Hutxtai 

u  i'orle.  IIWE-R;    Bm;   ds  Vsd. 

BiplDlu,  isae  ;  HeiTlDg  Kuk,  1887- 

•OEAPKAir,  Itha ;  td.  BL  Bra  CoU. 

llngite  Ac„  18II-M  :  Hubnur  Once 

QLIPT^HdonW.  S.  Cu-bnnw,  1881 

■COJIIOH.  John  ;  b,  sbouC  171T  ;  o.  Bp. 

Trinity  B.?,  17Se-18l9.     Died  Not. 


I  SIXniOSAX,  On»llu  Kutis  i  if. 
I  Coll,  N.F.L. :  0.  D.  1BT3.  P.  187*,  I 
FerrylBml.  187H  ;  Portugil  COTO, 
Ir.  8.  Aft.  rp.S971. 
SLROrOTOll;  Hum  ".  !>'  198t.  » 
BVAKB,  JshB  (Imm  Wdn).  a.  PlartDt 


»  Cli>pcl  Aprfi  IS, 


-77 :  TopmiLia?; 


r'8CQU.,(i.p. 


'  OOBTER.  Tenblt,  Ourfi  (fr. Bermuda  [p.  itO])  ; 

(AtdtLlSSi).    SVliltlngUliwlDnujuidEpIi- 

cop^lConnj.  for  N.F.L, :  iJon»TlBU  *o,  IS>)-B 

fp^Mlilr.  N.B.  Ip.  SUS]. 
•WaTSt,  Rutluuiid  Alien  (UriFthcr  of  G.)    S. 

areeiuipoud,  18311-34 :  Ir.  N.S,  [p.  Ml], 
-t>OUaELAIF,LitunBM<Milri>tuii>D).    a.JI^ 

taot  Gnm  BDd   CurbuDccr,    I70ft-7i.     Hn. 

'OaWAS,  Qnrn  B.  S  PluentU  B>i,  1841 : 
Cuboneer,  IH43  :  Hirtuur  Once,  1S41.    Died 

-CKAOO,  iBhn  Qggduni  b.  March  It.  1816, 
BarTow-oa-Sou-;  nl.  St.  Jobn'ii  Coll,  N.F.L. : 
o.  D.  1M61,  P.  1S7U,  N.F.L.  S.  Capq  Fneta, 
lMI-7U;Gl'«uspDnd.l)in-8;CtU]lu,I87*.n. 

'CRAHE.  OtBca ;  o.  Bp.  N.F.L.,  U.  IB8J,  P.  1*84. 

-OtOBBE,  Bilu ;  o.  D.  ISM,  N.F.L.    S.  Herring 

N«k^lB6»-S ;  (r.  L.C.  [p. 8a»]. 
-XtROQDH,   Williun  Oalbmith;  b.  183S.  Wot 

Fulelgh.    /(.EugltahKBTbour^c.  1814-8;  tit, 

-OVimiliaHAX,  Hm>7  W^ ;  b.  Anir.  U.lSBi, 

-OtntHHrGKAM.  Jalm :  h.  Dm.  IT.  ISM,  .''tcpni'y ; 
fd.  St.  John-a  ColL,  N.F.L.  ;  0.  1>,  1847,  P.  18*!, 
N.P.L.      S.   BrigHB,    1848;    BtugHii,    181»-8». 


KT" 


I   rXEER.  lABtoMi:  b.  UK  :  rJ.  B./i.C.;  a. 

OASKizL.AUnd  Bden.  «.  Island  Core.  IH 

I    QATBEROOLZ,  Jalu  Ojnu  A, ;  d.  Dec.  19,  II 
FdM  Uervtani :  rU.  St.  JohD'i  Coll,.  N.F.L. 

OIFFO^,    AlramiHi : 

I       N.F.L.;  D.DrT84»,P,  II 

oafkBIST,  JuDM,  B. 

I    OOODSH,  John  (rr.  1^1 
Grarr.  1R7S-H1  :    C«rbi 
h:iurt,  1SM7-8?, 
OOODZ.  Thsmu  Alhaen 


l,N,F.L.    S.FotH«li, 

A.  Hnrt'i  Content 
11-9,  BIck-Iwve.  lUU. 
,1.  S«»).  &  HirboBi 
»r,  l»ai-0:   TriiUty 


.(nmLDTO,  JoHpli  JuiH.  B.A.  Oi. ; 
InBojul  Kng1neen):o.  D.  187J.P.1I 
,ff.  Bay  l£]uidH.T  1881-9;  St.  John'r 

Jin,  fpp.  M,  7Baj. 
-OrrTLEB.  Fndnuk  Bhill*;,  U.A. ; 


JohnV 


aCo-e,  1B«7-7S. 
Torl»r,  1810^!. 
rd.  St.  John's  Coll, 


SABSSU,  Jniih ; 

mi-J7:  'Lftmallue.  1878-89;    Baliuon  Core, 
SOrOLE,  JoliB.    X  FciTjrland  uul  Buy  Bulla, 

SIBHET,  Hmy  P.  (fmrn  IreUndj.    A.  Butllc 

Hurbour,  L*b„  18MI-3  [pp.  H7-8]. 
SOBIE,  Kob«tT,  1  m.St.  Jobn'i  CoU.,  N.P.U 

&  Hen  Harbour,  1881-t  ;  Fortso,  Lab,  18«»- 

7»  ;  PMU  Harbour,  1H7S-S, 
IKtSBWOSTB,  OUTn  rjn'p,8813.  XBonavlBU, 

18iO-l.     Rri.m. 
DTTKEIEUI,  Henrr ;  t.Hn  ]S,18to,I>oacana': 

flt   8.A.C.  ;   B.    l5.    187«,    F.   1878,  N.F.I-     B. 

Trinity  WeBt,^  1877-60 ;  Bl.  Jobn'i.T  188»-0I. 
DUTAL,  Jgoha*.    B.  The  Burgeoa.  lSt4 ;  Clmnnel 


I       1H7U-83.    I>iei1    in   Omriiig   Crou    HiMjiiul, 

;        Deo.  1887  [p.  1001.  t 

I    OttAJT/WiUim  Hmrr.    S.  Bu  John'n  l«ll-». 

Joh.i'i,  1817-18  ;  ir.  N,H,'[p.  861]. 
OREY,  WiUioBi,  M.A-  Mi.g.  HalL    S.  Ponugol 

-i:p.7Bi].^ 

1889  Ont,     S.  Spuiiird's  Bav.  187n.     Hri.' IW 
Caiiid*;!'-.  N.B.  (p.  Mi]. 
"*"     Fndarle  Oton;  t.SepOU.  1841,  Bst- 
tord  ;  rd.  BJi.C.    8.  St.  Gporge-a  Bnj,  mO-S, 


«ntl»,  178(^91  ; 

Jwi.  W,  1810  [pp. 

HASTET,  Imt 

SATVEB,  WUliu 


irb> ;  0, 1>,  I 


N.F.L, 


.  FggD,  18M-«0 : 
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HEYGATE,  AmbroM,  M.A.  Keb.  Coll.  Ox. ;  o. 

D.  1875  BaU  P.  1876  N.F.L.    S.  St.  Jolin'8,T 

1879  ;  Torbay,  1880-90  [p.  782]. 
HEYOATE,  S«ginald  Thomas,  M.A.  Kcb.  Coll., 

Ox. ;  0.  D.  1882  Rip.,  P.  1883  Bp.  Hellinuth. 

S.  John'R,f  1885-8. 
HOLLANDS,    Charles  William;    6.  March  8, 

1857,  Graresend  ;  «/.  Warminrter  Coll. ;  o.  D. 

1881,  P.  18i<3,  N.F.L.    -S.  Bonne  Bay,  1888,^ 

1889-92. 
HOOPER,    Geoi^e   H. :   ed.   St.  Jolin'!)   Coll., 

N.F.L. ;  0.  D.  1858.  P.  1864,  N.F.L.  S.  La  Poele, 

1868-64  ;  Moreton's  Harbour,  1865-8 ;  tr.  Man. 

r p.  8791. 
HORNER,  DaTid ;  ed.  Dorch.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1887, 

P.  1889.  N.F.L.    S.  Rose  Blanche,  1890. 
HOW,  William.    S.  Greenspoud,  1879-85  :  Bay 

de  Verd,  1886-9;    Harlwnr   Briton,  1890-1. 

Died  1891. 
HOWELL,  Oswald  J.  [x<vf  p.  901].   8.  ?  1837  ;  Bay 

Roberts,  1838-4S ;  St.  John's  outports,  1843. 
HOWELLS,  Oeor^  Raymond ;  ed.  Dur.  Unir. : 

0.  D.  1889,  N.P.L.    S.  Flowers  Cove.  1890-1.        j 
H0TLE8,    William  J. :   eii.  St.  John's   ColL,   | 

N.P.L.    .S'.  Kxploirs,  18i2  ;  Perryland,  1813-6;    i 

Fogo,  1847-8 ;  Brigus  ic,  1849-50 ;  Carbuueer, 

1852-78. 
HUTCHINSON,    Oeorge.     <Sf.  Battle  Harbour, 

Lab.,  1863-67.    Died  1876  [p.  98]. 
JACKSON,  John  (the  Ist  S.P.G.  Missy,  in  N.F.L.) 

S.  St.  John's,  17U3-5.    Recalled  [pp.  88-9]. 
JAOO,  Frederic  Charles ;  6.  Julv  3, 1829,  London  ; 

«/.  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  Chelsea ;  o.  D.  1862,  P. 

1864,  N.F.L.     S.  Portugal  Cove,  1865  ;  tr.  to 

Australia  [p.  904]. 
JEFFERY,  Charles ;  o.  D.  1875,  P.  1878,  N.F.L. 

.S.  Flowers  Cove  and  Labrador,  1875-6  ;    St. 

George's  Bay,  1876-92. 
JENNER,  George  Charles ;  o.  1794.    S.  Harbour 

Grace  and  Car»H>uecr,  1796-9.    Res.  [p.  93]. 
JEYNES,  William  ;  o.  Bp.  N.F.L.  1840.    S.  Isle 

of  Valen,  1840-2  ;  Placentia  Bay,  1843-6. 
JOHNSON,  George  Hacness;  6.  Nov.  14,  1846, 

Pillerton,  War. :   »•»/.  Christ's  Hospital ;  o.  D. 

1848,  P.  1849,  N .  F.L.    S.  Portugal  Oo ve,  1863-8 ; 

St.  John's  outharbours,  1869-67. 
JOHNSON,  Henry  Charles  Hamilton ;  h.  Oct.  20, 

1866,  Portugal  Cove,  N.F.L. ;   eU.  St.  John's 

CoU.,  N.F.L.  and  S.A-C. ;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1880, 

N.F.L.    S.  Exploits,  1878-83  ;  Trinity  West, 

1883-9.    IT  Heart's  Content,  1892. 
JOHNSON,    Reginald    Malcolm    (brother    of 

G.  M.) ;  ed.  St.  John's  CJoll.,  N.F.L. ;  o.  D.  1868, 

P.  1861,   N.F.L.     S.  Portugal  Core,    1858-9; 

Porteau,    Lab.,   1859-60;    Fogo,  1860-7;    St. 

John's   outharbours,   1868-72 ;    Pouch  Ck>Te, 

1873-8  ;  Carboneer,  1879-81. 
JONES,    Bertram.      S.   Quid!   Vidi.    1846-7; 

Trinity  Ac,  1848-50 ;  Harbour  Grace,  1861-68. 
JONES,    Henry  (the   second  S.P.G.  Musy.  in 

N.F.L.)    S.  Bonavista,  1726-44  ;  Trinity  Bay, 

1746-7  [pp.  89,  90]  ;  tr.  [see  p.  886]. 
JONES,   Thomas  Todd,   M.A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Ox. 

X  Petty  Harbour  and  Torbay,  1848-50  [p.  782]. 
KILLPATRICK.  Robert  ^.Trinity  Bav,  1730-1, 

1734-41  (1732-3  in  N.Y.  [pp.  89,856]).    Died 

Aug.  19, 1741  [pp.  89-90,  92]. 
KINGWELL,  John.  sen.    S.  Bishop's  C^vc  and 

Island  Cove,  1840-50. 
KINGWELL,  John,  jun. ;  b.  1823,  "  near  Lon- 

•lon  " ;  ed.  N.P.L. ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849,  N.F.L.  8. 

?  1848 :  Moreton's  Harbour,  1849-61 ;  Harbour 

BufTett,  1862-91.    Died  Nov.  16, 1891. 
KIRBY,  William :  ed.  St.  John's  Coll..  N.FX. 

o.  D.  1858,  P.  1860,  N.F.L.     8.  Kings  Cove, 

1868-92 
LANGHAN,  Edward,  BJl.;   BalL  Ck)UM  Ox.; 

o.  D.  1789,  P.  1740,  Ex.     8.  St.  John's,  1752-82 

[pp.  90-1]. 
LAIJGHARNE.   Thomas.    8.  Twill ingato  dec, 

1820-2.    St.  John's  outluirbonrs,  1825-8. 
LE  GALLAIS.  Wellmein  William ;  6.  1833 ;  ed. 

.St.  John's  Coll.,  N.P.L. ;  o.  D.  1857,  N.F.L.    8. 


Hiannel,  1858-49.     Drowned  with  two  com- 
panions by  npsftting  of  their  boat,  Oct.  27,. 
1869,  while  returning  from  rudtlng  a  sick 
woman  at  Isles-anx-Morts. 

LEIGH,  John.  8.  Twillingatc  and  Fogo,  1817-18 ; 
Harbonr  Grace,  Ac.  1819-22  ;  Episcopal  Oomsy. 
for  N.P.L.  and  Visiting  Missv.  1822-3.  I>ic*l 
Aug.  17, 1823  [p.  93]. 

UND,  Henry.  8.  CSatalina,  1840  :  Heart'F  Con- 
tent &c.,  1841-57 :  St.  George's  Bar.  1857-49. 
Died  1869. 

LINDSAY,  Benjamin.  8.  Trinity  Bay,  1750^«)L 
Ba. 

LLOYD,  Prederiok  Ebeneaer  John :  b.  Milford 
Haven ;  ed.  Dorch.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1882  Ox.,  P. 
1883  Qne.  8.  Belle  Isle  Strait,  Forteau,  LaK, 
and  Flower's  Core,  Ac,  1882-4  ;  tr.  P.Q. 
[p.  870]. 

LOGXWARJ),  J.  8.  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  La>v 
1878  ;  Burin,  1874-7.    i8ef  p.  866]. 

LOWELL,  Robert  T.  S.,  B.A.  8.  Bay  Robert<». 
1842-6. 

KARTIN,  Darid.  8.  English  Harbour  and 
4SalmonOore,  1840-5. 

KARTINE,  J.  K.  8.  South  Shore,  1841 ;  Brign» 
Ac,  1842-5. 

KASSIAH,  Thomas  Paeker;  b.  Jan.  27,  1852, 
Bristol ;  o.  D.  1875.  P.  1876,  N.P.L.  &  Twil- 
lingate,  1877 ;  La  Poele,  1878-81 ;  Rose  Blaaehr, 
1882. 

KEEK,  Christopher,  eJ.  St  John's  ColL,  N.F.L: 
o.  D.  1869,  N.F.L.  A  Fogo,  1871-84.  Died 
188i  at  Boston,  UiJ.,  under  the  inflneooe  of 
ether,  improperlr  adininistcre«I  for  an  open- 
tion  ;  buried  at  St.  John's,  N.F.L. 

William.    8.  St.  George's  Bar,  1841-52. 
William  Frederick  ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoIL, 
N.P.L.     8.  Harbour  BufTett-,  1855-61 ;  Upper 
Island  Corey  1862-67.     Die«l    Maroh  1867  of 
typhus  fever  contracted  while  ministering. 

MILNER,  W.  J.    a.  Oreenspond,  1860-L 

KOORE,  J.    8.  Heart's  (X>uteut,  183(>-L 

KORETON,  John.    A  King's  0>re.  1853-9.  Dioi. 

KORETON,  Julian  (brother  of  John) ;  5.  Aug. 
29,  1825,  Chelsea;  ed.  St.  JoIui*s  OoIL.  N.F.L. 
&  ?  1849  ;  Grvenspond,  1850-9 ;  Bishop's  and 
Island  Cove,  1860-1.    Xes.  [pp.  699,  700]. 

KOVNTAIN,  Jaoob  George,  M.A.  Men.  OolU 
Ox.  8.  Harbour  Briton,  1847-54 ;  St.  John* 
outharbours,  1866-6.  Dio»l  Oct.  1856  of  fever 
caught  while  ministering  [p.  782]. 

KTJRRAY,  Frederio  Ricluurdaon,  Hatl  HalU 
Dur.,  L.Th. ;  b.  Sept.  1, 1845,  Newoastle-oii-Ty.: 
o.D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Wore.  &  TwilUngate.  1874 -« ; 
St.  John's,  1877 ;  Heart's  0)nt€nt,T  l879-*«t 

KTJSSON,  S.  P.  (tr.  W.  I.  [p.  883]).  8.  Harl«Hir 
Grace.  1841  ;  tr.  Ber.  [p.  860]. 

NETTEN,  Theophilus  Geovfo  (son  of  William ) ; 
0.  D.  1868,  P.  1870,  N.F.L.  &  La  Pocle,  1»»- 
75  ;  St.  George's  Bay,  1876-7  ;  Petty  Harbour, 
1878-83  ;  St.  John's  ontports,  1884-6 ;  Brigas 
1887-9  ;  Port  Du  Grare,  1890-2. 

NETTEN,  William.  8.  St.  John's  ootbttrbnori, 
1842 :  Catalina,  1843-78.  Ret. ;  died  March  9, 
1886.  at  St.  John's. 

NtSBOBTT,  William.    &  Trinity  Bay,  189(M. 

NOEL,  John  Konk ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1866,  K.F.L. 
8.  Fcrryland,  1864-7  ;  Upper  Island  dyre, 
1868-76  ;  Harbonr  Grace,  1876  ;  do.,  Y  188(^92. 

NURSE,  ThaodoMRiehaxd;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1W3,. 
N.F.L.  8.  King's  Core.  187»-S1 ;  Goon  Bar, 
1892  ;  Spaniard's  Bay,  1889-5 :  Brooklyn,  18tl 

OAKLEY,  AlfkvdM.  &  Oatharixmrs.  IMf ;  Fogvv 
1868-9.   Died  Sept.  1869,  of  broken  falood-reMd. 

PALAIRET.  C.    A  St.  John's  ontpocts,  1844-5. 

PAYNE,  Charias  LaBnazd:  5.  Jane  4,  1851, 
Little  Tatham,  Ea. ;  erf.  St.  Jolin's  CbU.,  N.F X. ; 
o.  D.  1878,  P.  1881,  N.F.L.  &  Fortogal  Oot% 
1881-2. 

PEABELEY.  WiUiam,  NLA.  &  BoMristm 
1742-3 :  St.  John's,  1744-5 :  tr.  8.C.  [mk  91. 8M]. 

PERDfG,  Peter.  &  Fenyland,  ltSff-$;  Vmf 
Harbour  Ao.,  1810-1. 
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FETLEY,    Henry,    M.A.  Wad.  Coll..  Ox.  ;  6. 

Chipeteatl,  Keut ;  o.  D.  1839,  P.  lft«),  Can.    S. 

Heart's  Content,  1867-61 ;  New  Harbour,  1865- 

75. 
PHELPS,   Joeeph   Franou;    b.   1829,  Ma<leira, 

ed.  S.A.C.:  o.  D.  1852,  P.  1854,  N.F.L.  A  Portu- 
gal   Core,   1862-7:     St.     John's,!    1878-84 

h).782T. 
PfLOT,  William,  Hon.  D.D.  Lambeth ;   6.  Dec. 

30, 1841,  Bristol  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1867,  Ox. 

P.    1868   N.F.L.      fi.    St.    John'8,f    1876-92 

[p.  782]. 
PBICE,  waiter  (ex-Curate,  Dartmouth).    S.  St. 

John's,  1783-9  ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  866]. 
UITINTIN.  Thomas  Philip  ;  o.  D.  1882.  P.  1887, 

N.F.L.  S.  Rose  Blanclie,  1883 ;  Cliannel,  1884-6; 

Sandwich  Bay,  Lab.,  1888-90  ;  Harbour  Briton, 

1891-2. 
BAFTER,  William  SturteTant ;  b.  Out.  4,  1860, 

Coventry ;    ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.   1884,  P.    1887, 

N.F.L.    8.  Rose  Blanche,  1884-6  ;  Battle  Har- 
bour, Lab.,  1885-6  :  Chaimel,  1887-90  ;  Whit- 

boume,  1890-1. 
BOBEBTS,  John.    .V.  Bay  de  Tenl,  18 16. 
BOBEBTSOK,  Jamet  (of  Scottish  Eps.  Church). 

a.  Portugal  Cove  and  Visiting  Mis^y.,  1829-31. 

ISee  p.  863.] 
BOKILLT.  Whitfield   Samuel   LleweUyn ;    o. 

D.  1885,  P.  1889,  N.F.L.    -ST.  Channel,  1892. 
BOUSE,  Oliver.    S.  Bay  de  Yerd,  &c.,  1847-69. 

Died  Sept.  1869  of  typhus  fever  contnicte<l 

while  ministering. 
BOWLAKD.  David  ( from  Wales).    S.  .St.  John's, 

1810-17.    Ret.  ill. 
BOZIEB,  William ;  e^t.  St.  John's  Coll..  N.F.L. 

8.  Bay  Roberts,  1849-50 ;  LamaUiie,  1851-60 ; 

Burin,  1861-73. 
BXTLE,  XJlrio  Zwinglius ;  b.  July  31,  1K40,  Gib- 

ndtar ;  ed.  Wore.  Coll.,  Ox.,  and  St.  John'.s  CAtll., 

N.F.L.    8.  Bay  of  Islands,  1865-73  (%  1866-8), 

[p.  99]. 
SADDIKOTOK,  Charles;  ed.  S.A.C:  o.  D.  1885, 

P.  1887,  N.F.L.    S.  Trinity  West,  1886 ;  Fogo, 

1887-90. 
SALL,  Enest  Auguatua;  ed.  St.  John's  ColL, 

N.F.L.    8.  Fortune  Bay,  18i5-6 :    Moreton's 

Harbour,  1847-8  ;    Fogo,   l&i9-53  ;  Bi)navista, 

1854-60.    J{e$.i\l. 
SAKDEBSOK,  John  Shirley :  eti.  Lich.  Coll. :  o. 

D.  1880,  P.  1882,  N.F.L.    iSL  Harbour  Oracc, 

1882-8  :  Up.  Isl.  Cove,  1889-92. 
SHANNOK,  William.    8.  Bri^niH  <&c.,  1 852-62. 
8HEABS,  William  Charles ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1867, 

N.F.L.    8.  Bay  Robcrtu,  1867-92. 
SHBEYE,  Charlea  James.    8.  Conception  Bay, 

1832 ;  Harbour  Grace,  1833  ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  863]. 
SXnnfEB,   Frederick:  o.  D.   1875  N.F.L.,  P. 

1877  N.S.    8.  La  Poele  Ac,  1875-8  :   Ir.  NJS. 


sxhtkhb, 


H.  K.    8.  Ferrvland,  1868-9 ;  Sal- 
vage, 1870-6. 
SKABT,  Frank ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1890, 

N.F.L.    &  Bay  de  Venl,  1890-2. 
SMITH,  Bei\jamin;  o.  D.  1841,  P.  1842,  N.F.L. 

8.   CataUna,   1841-6;    King's  Cove,  1847-52; 

Trinity,  1863-85.    Pensioned  1886. 
SMITH,  Frederick  James  Johnston ;  b.  Nov.  25, 

1850,  N.FX. :  ed.  St.  John's  Coll.,  N.F.L. ;  o.  D. 

1877,    P.    1880,  N.F.L.    8.  Salvage,  1878-81; 

Spaniard's  Bay,  1882.    JUit.  for  Nova  Scotia  ; 

tr.  China  [p.  921T. 
SMITH,  Walter  Bedfeam ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1871, 

N.F.L.    8.  Exploits,  1871-6 ;   Portugal   Cove, 

1886-82 
SHOW,  P.  G.    8.  Kxploits.  1891-2. 
BPEKCEB,  Bt  Bev.  Aubrey  George,  D.D. :  b. 

1795,  England  ;  ed.  Magd.  Hall,  Ox.    8.  Pla- 

centia,  1818 ;  Ferryland,  1819 :  Triuitv  Bay, 

I8S0;    (1822-38  in  Bermuda  [p.  860]);   St. 


John's,  1839-43,  as  first  Bp.  of  N.F.L.  Res. 
for  See  of  Jamaica.  To  England  1855,  and  <lied 
Feb.  24, 1872,  at  Torquay,  Devon  [pp.  95-6]. 
TAYLOB,  Bobert  Holland;  b.  Feb.  14,  1839, 
Stockport ;  ed.  S.A.C.  :  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864, 
N.F.L.  A  Brigus  Ac.,  1863-86:  St.  John's, 
Prin.  Thco.  CoU.,t    1886-9 ;    Brigiw,   1890-2 


[p.  782]. 
rAYLOB, 


W.  Henry.    8.  Spaniard's  Bay,  1847  ; 

/r.  Man.  [p.  880]. 
TEMPLE,  Bchert:   b.  AprU  26,  1837,  Brisley, 

Norfolk  ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1863,  N.F.L.    8.  Ferry- 

land  Ac,  1861-4;  French  Coagt,  Wluto  Bay. 

Ac,    1864-8,    1873-7;     Twillingate,    1877-92 
X  99]. 

:,  Thomas  William;  o.  D.1H80,  P.  1882, 

N.F.L.    A  White  Bay,  1880-2. 
TBEMLETT,  Francis  William,  D.C.T^  Univ.  of 

South,  U.S. ;  etl.  St.  John's  Coll.,  N.F.L. :  o. 

D.  1846,  P.  1847,  N.F.L.     8.  V  1846-7 ;  For- 

tugal  Cove  Ac,  1848. 
TUCKEB.  George.  »^.  Moreton's  Harbour,  1862 -4. 
TXJCKWELL,  Henry,  M.A.  ;  ed.  St.  Bees.  8.  St. 

John'8,1851 :  Petty  Harbour,  1852-3  [p.  782]. 
YICABS,   Johnstone.    8.    Port  de  Grave  drc, 

1639  55 
WAGHOBNE,  Arthur  Charles ;   6.  April  1851,. 

Loudon ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1875,  P.  1878,  N.F.L. 

8.  Ferrvland,  1876-6  :  Up.  Island  Cove  and  St. 

Pierre, '1877-8 :  New  Harbour,  1878-92. 
WALSH,  Charies ;  rd.  St.  John's  CoU.,  N.F.L. 

.sr.  Bishop's  aud  Island  Cove,  1851-9. 
WARBEN,  Alfred  C;  6.  N.F.L. ;  ed.  St.  John's 

ColL,  N.F.L.    8.  New  Harbour  Ac,  1871  ;  St. 

George's  Bay,  1872-6  :  Up.  Island  Cove,  1876- 

89.    Died  in  1889  of  small-pox,  caught  while 

ministering. 
WEABT,  Edwin  C. ;  ed.  St.  John's  Coll.,  N.F.L,; 

o.  D.  1882,  P.  1885,  N.F.L.    8.  Battle  Harbour, 

Lab.,  1882-4  ;  Rose  Blanche,  1885-6  ;  Greens- 

pond,  1887-8  ;  tr.  Can.  [p.  872]. 
WEAVEB,  William ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P. 

1887,  N.F.L.     8.  Salmon  Cove  (kc,    1885-8; 

Trinity  West,  1889-92. 
WEEKS,   Otto  S.     8.  Trinity  Bay,  1827-9;  ? 

station,  1831-3. 
WEST,   Charlea  Bock ;  b.  Oct.  23,  1838,  Stony 

Stratford  ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoU.,  N.F.L.    8.  Sal- 
vage, 1863-70  ;  Ferryland,  1870-2.    Res. 
WHTTE,  James  Johnston;   o.  D.  1889,  N.F.L. 

8.  Harbour  Grace,  1891-2. 
WHITE,  William  Charles:  b.  Aug.    31,  1865, 

Trinitv.  N.F.L. ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoU.,  N.F.L..  and 

S.A.C.":  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1890,  N.F.L.    8.  Fogo, 

1891 -2 
WHITEJ  William  Xepple  ;  ed.  St.  Jolin's  ColL, 

N.F.L.  :  o.  D.  1847,  P.  1850,  N.F.L.  8.  Harbour 

BufTett,    1847-54;    Harbour  Briton,   1855-86. 

Died  of  heart  disease  May  29, 1886. 
WILSON,  W.  E. ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoU.,  N.F.L. 

8.  Battle  Harbour,  Lab.,  1868-9. 
WINSOB,  Alfred  Samuel  HiU :  ed.  St.  John's 

CoU.,  N.F.L. ;  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1874,  N.F.L.    8, 

Ferrvland,  1872 ;  Herring  Neck,  1873-9  ;  Burin, 

1880^. 
WIX.  Ven.  Edward  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]).  8.  Bona- 

vista,  1829;  (Archdeacon)  St.  John's,  1830-7. 

Ret.  [pp.  94-5]. 
WOOD,  Christopher.    8.  Fogo,  1884-8;  Salvage, 

1889 
WOOD,  Henry  (of  Dartmouth,  Dev.)    8.  Ferry- 
hind  and  Bay  BuUs,  1802-3.    Res. 
WOOD,  J.  S.    (tr.  Bermuda  [p.  860]).    A  St. 

John's  outharbours,  1843-4  ;  tr.  Jam.  [p.  886]. 
WOOD,  Thomas  M.  (b.  18U7).    8.  St.  John's  out- 

liarbours,  1832-5  ;  Greenspond,  1836-40;  Bona- 

vista,  1841-60 ;   Trinity,  1851-2  ;  St.  John's^ 

1863-81.    Died  Aug.  16,  1881. 
WBEN,  S.  M.    8.  New  Harbour,  1877. 
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BEIiMUDA  (1822-70),  included  in  Diocese  of  Newfoundland— 12  Missionaries 
and  9  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  XV.,  pp.  102-(i.] 


C08TEB,  Oeorre.    ^. Bermudas, Deroushire dkc, 

1822-4  [p.  1031 ;  tr.  N.F.L.  []».  867].  i 

FRITH,  M.  K.  8.    fi.  Pagetd  and  Warwick,  1847.    < 
OIBBOK,  W.  L.    S.  Bennudas,  1 835-6  ;  Paget 

and  Warwick,  1837-9  ;  //•.  Tas.  [p.  906]. 
XIOHTBOTTRK,  JoMph  Fraser,  B.A. ;  o.  1836, 

Bp.  Nov.  Sco.  fi.  Pembroke  and  Deron,  1843-6  ; 

Devon,  1846-7 ;  Pembroke,  184&-61  [p.  106]  ; 

Bermuda,  1864-70.     /?<•«. 
LOUGH ,  John  Francis  Bumaby  Luinley ;  6. 1 832, 

Mndcira  :  ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1868,  N.F.L. 

,^.  St.  David  and  St.  George,  1867-61  [p.  IW]. 
MACKAT,  Bruce  {tr.  N.S.   [p.  862]).    S.  Ber- 

mu.la,1_l  887-92. 
HintRAT,   James  Oreig,    D.D. ;   o.  1829,  Bp. 

Not.  Sfo.    .S.  Bermuda,  1836-6  ;  Sandys  and 

Southaiiii)ton,  1837-  9 ;   St.  George's  and   St. 

Darid'8,  IMO-  67  [p.  106]. 


HUSSOK.  8.  P.  [Mf  p.  883].  S.  P&geU  and  War- 
wick,  1842-6. 

8PEK0ER,  Yen.  Aubrey  Georire  (tr.  V.VJU 
[p.  869]).  8.  Bermudas,  1822-38  :  Archdn. 
Bermuda,  1826  [pp.  103-6]  ;  tr.  N.F.L.  as  Bp. 
1839  [p.  869]. 

TODRIO,  Francis  T.  (English,  *^.  R.  C.  Semj., 
Hinckley;  o.  1829  by  Bp.  of  Madeira;  ad- 
mitted to  American 'Clinrch  by  Bp.  White, 
1838).  S.  PageU  and  Warwick,  1839-41;  tr. 
Bah.  [p.  886]. 

TUCKER,  Riehard  Thomas,  D.D.  Ox. ;  o.  1829 
P.,  Nov.  Sco.  8.  St,  George's,  1840-66.  VoL 
res.  S.P.G.  aid  and  made  Mission  nelf-snpport- 
ing. 

WOOD,  John  8ton«.  S.  Bermudas,  1835-6 ;  Pem- 
broke and  Devon,  1837-42  :  tr.  N.F.L.  [p.  869]. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  (with  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island),  172a-1892. 
260  Missionaries  and  98  Central  Stations.     [Sec  Chapter  XVI.,  pp.  107-25.] 

(Dioce^iof  NoYA  ScoTi.v,  founded  1787.) 

ABBOTT,  John.    H.  Halifax,^  1861-84. 

ABIK,  Thomas.  .S.  Charlotte  Town,  P.E.I., 
1H23-6.    Res.  ill. 

A6A88IZ,  Friedrioh  W.  ;  ni.  K.C.W.  ;  o.  D. 
1H76,  P.  1877,  N.S.    8.  Beafortl^  1876-8. 

AITKEN,  Roger  (Scottish  Kpis.  Cliurch).  «S'. 
Lunenburg,  1817-19  ;  LiveriKiol,  1820  ;  Lunen- 
burg Ac,  1821-4. 

ALLEY,  Jerome.  8.  Sackville,  1818;  tr.  N.B. 
[p.  864]. 

JLLMON,  Henry  Pryor.    8.  Digby  Neck,  West- 

iiort,  1861 ;  Bridgetown,  1862-71. 
[BS08E,   John,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  b.  St.  John's, 

N.B.;  0.  D.  1861,  P.  1863,  N.S.     8.  Liverpool, 

1862-3  ;  New  Dublin,  1864-7  ;  St.  Margaret's 

Bay,  1857-70 ;  Digby,  1876-92  (T  1878-92). 
ANCIENT,  William  Johnson ;  b.  England ;    o. 

D.  1867,  P.  1872,  N.S.    8.  llawdon,  1880-1. 
AN8ELL,  Edward,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;    o.  D.  1861,  P. 

1862,  N.S.     8.  Beaver  Harbour,  1861-76  ;  Ari- 

chat,  C.B..  1881-6. 
ANWYL.  William,  BJL ;  o.  Ches.  1748-60.    ?  8. 

Dic<i  Feb.  1750,  before  recall  ^  [pp.  109,  111]. 
ARNOLD,  Horatio  Nelson,  M.A.  K.C.W.;  b.  Dec. 

21,  1799,  Sussex,  N.  Bnm.     8.  Wilmot,  1822  ; 

Granville,  1823-8  ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  864]. 
ARNOLD,  Robert     8.  Purrsborough,   1842-6  ; 

Sydney  Mines,  C.B.,  1860-8.  [IHA^-J n^  p.  864]. 
AT  Water,  J.     8.  Mainadleu,  1876-8;   Port 

Medway.  1879-81. 
AVERY,  Richard.  8.  Lunenburg,  1841-2  ;  Yar- 
mouth,   1843-6 ;    A>ie»ford,   1846  ;   Pugwash, 

1847-62  :  Aylcsford,  1853-92. 
AXFORD,  Frederick  John  Hinton ;  b.  Nov.  27, 

1842,  Sutton  Venv  ;  ed.C.Ji.S.  Coll.,  Islington  ; 

o.  D.  1867    Sal.,  P.  1869  N.8.      8.  Pugwasl^ 

1871-3  ;  Londonderry,  1874-9. 
BAILEY,  Jacob  (refugee  from  New  England  Isff 

p.  852]).  8.  Coniwallis,  1779-80  ;  Annapolis  and 

Granville,  1781-1808.    Died  1808  [p.  116]. 
BALL,  Edward  Henry  ;  b.  England ;  ed.  S.A.C.  ; 

o.  D.  1866,   P.  1867,  N.S.       8.  Port  Hill  Ac, 

P.E.L,  1870  3  ;  Amherst,  1876-7  ;  CornwaUis 

Mines,  1878  ;  Cumberland  do.,  1879-80  ;  Spring- 
field, 1881. 
SARTLETT,    James,   M.A.   St.   John's    Coll., 

Cam. ;  b.  1823,  Blandford  ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849, 

Win.    8.  AnnaiKiUs,  1860-3.    Died  1863. 
BENNETT,  Joseph.   8.  Lunenburg  Sic,  1761-2  ; 

Horton,  Falmontli,  Newport,  Coniwallis,  1762- 

76,  vrith  Windsor,  1766-76.     Itinerant :  Cape 

Sable  Ac,  1777-80  [p.  112]. 
BENWELI,  Edward  Lewis.    1826,  ?  station. 
3E8T.  Geozige.     8.  Granville,  1817-23  [p.  118]  ; 

tr.  N.B.  [p.  864], 


BINNEY,  Rt  Rer.  Hibbert,  D.D.,  Fellow  Wore. 
Coll.,  Ux. ;  b.  1819,  Sydney,  C.B.  ;  o.  D.  1842, 
P.  1843.  Con*,  fourth  Bp.  N.S.  at  Lambeth 
March  26, 1861  ;  the  last  lip.  of  N.S.  aptd.  bv 
the  Crown.  S.Halifax,  1851-87.  Died  April 
80, 1887  [p.  123]. 

BINNEY,  Hibbert;  ed.  K.C.W.;  o.  in  KnglandL 
8.  Halifax,  1816;  GranviUii,  1817-H  ;  .Sackrilie, 

1818  ;  Sydney  Ac,  C.B.,  1818  ;    Aricliat,  CB, 

1819  ;  Sydney,  C.B.,  1820-3. 
BOWICAN,  Charlea,  M.A.,  D.D.,  K.C.W  ;  b.  Lon- 

don;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1866,  N.S.  i9.  Rawdoa 
&c.y  1866-69;  Albion  Mines,  1874,  l»76-7; 
Parrsborougli,  1880-1. 

BOYD,  Stanley,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1870,  P. 
1872,  N.S.    8.  Falmouth,  1872. 

BREABINO,  James.  <$.  Salmon  River,  1862-6 ; 
Beaver  Harbour,  1866-60;  Lakelands,  1861-3; 
Falkland.^  1864-76. 

BRENTON,  Charles  John,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D. 
1877,  P.  1878,  N.S.  &  Falmouth,  1877-dO;  fr. 
Mau.  [p.  878]. 

BREYNTON,  John,  D.D.  8.  HaUfaz,  1762-86 
[pp.  114-16]. 

BRINE,  Robert  Frederick,  BJL  K.C.W. ;  6.  St. 
John's,  N.F.L. ;  c.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  NA  A 
New  DuhUn,  1847-63 ;  Arichat^  C.B..  1864-72 ; 
Cornwallis,  1878-4;  Parrsborough,  1876-6; 
Pugwash,  1878-83  ;  Antigonislie,  18H4-90.   Rf*, 

BROWN,  Alfred.  8.  Glace  Bay  Ac,  1866-& 
Hrs. 

BROWN,  Philip  Holland.  B.A.  K.C.W.;  b.  Hali- 
fax, N.S.;  0.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  NJ5.  ;&  New  Bow, 
1869-71 ;  Falkland,  1876-7  [$ee  p.  M6] ;  SL 
Margaret's  Bay,  187^-81. 

BROWNE,  Isaac  (/r.  N.J.  [p.  864]).  1783-6  (tf 
Annapolis  1783).  "No  settled  employmeBt" 
1786-7.   Died  1787,  Windsor,  N.S. 

BROWNE,  J.  D.  H.  Z:^  Amherst,  1873 ;  Pog- 
wash,  1874-6.  [See  p.  865]. 

BRYZELIir8,  Faolus  (ex-Liitlieran  Mini«t«r 
from  Philadelphia) ;  o.  Anglican  Order* 
England.  <S.  Lunenburg  ( £ng.  and  G«miaas^ 
1767-73.  Stmckwith  *'an  apoplexy**  while 
preaching  on  Good  Friday  1773,  and  died  is 
linlf-an-bonr  [p.  112]. 

BULLOCK,  R.  Heber.    S.  Halifax,  18U-«a 

BULLOCK,  William.  8.  Digby,  1841-6 ;  Hali- 
fax &c»  1847-78. 

BULLOCK,  William  E.  S.  &  Bri4lgwatar,1864-7 

BXTROER.  —  (a  German-Swiss,  ex-LatfaersB) ; 

o.    England,  176L     8,    HalSlkx    (GeraHMiK 

1761-2  [p.  111]. 

BURN,    0.    8.  Eastern  Passage, 
Ac.  1871-6. 


UBSIONABY  BOLL. 


BnXVTXAT,  J«hB(fr.X.a  [p.  Mi)).  X.  VMUnii 

Atirilll^lMSor»[p.llO). 
XTLEfl,  uthB.  D.D.  (a  New  England  rvFosw 
[w  p.  «13]),      S.    Halltai.    mtst:    iheii 
Qurlnii  CluiplBla  ;  Ir.  N.B.  1789  [p.  aSS]. 
OAKFBELL,  Jalu  Koon,  5.  Cori]wilUs,lS30-B  : 
'■■    ■  !.,  I«i-a0:  Brttgetown,  IMl. 

''—  '-■--    ■■  "'gby  Neck,  l»5»-«. 
X.W.;  0,  D.  1H». 
NA    A  Hortou  Ac,  I!t99~a7. 
OLnOH.  JoHph  Eut;  nt.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D,  ISn. 
NA    .HI   BrldgnowD  imii   Wilmut.    IMO-1 ; 

OOCERAHX.   JuiH  OoKiudn,  D.I).  K.C.W. 
(apnot  W.  C.) ;  6.  Winitaor.  (Tb,  Sip.  17.  I7W; 


GLAAX,  TfamiitiHi  JahA.  ^ 


otSclunlt:  orlf^utAl  CtH  fine  Churcli  mpa 
In   CsDikIa  ("Tlte    CoIonUI    CtaurohuiHu"), 

00<jH!uBE.  WilliuB.  D.D.  T.C.D. :  h.  Ormuh. 
17SJ :  g.  D.  IJSO.  F.  ITBi,  N5.  (im  PrtucLp*! 
K.C.W.  [p.  777)).  a.  Newpwt  U1.I  FiUnKraih 
^.,I7»f-1.iiiaim9-ll;  Viiut»r.  IRI3,.  Fnl- 
nunCb,  IH13-33.    (Bull!  4  Churcliw.) 

COOSKAJTS.  WiUum  Rupot    D.D.    K.C.W. 

D,  l§iS.  P.  iBB3,  N.9.  a' SL  iurnarel's  D4T, 
1B13  :  OniaTiUe.  1861-3  :  SKtnilp,  l«eO-3. 

COmOIXX  'abD.    ^Sackrllle,  1H38~3S. 

COOPSX,  T.  E.    *  Port  Hill,  rj!,I.,lB«-6S. 

C0BBrrT,X»niui((r,X.K.[p.8IH])(tbclrt9.P.a. 
Miaaj.lii  Cspo  llreloTi  [p  117)).  R  Sydney, 
17M-1905:  YarniouHi,  18M-16.  DlnlMnr.lSl). 

COBTBB,  n.  Allan  Ic.  y.P.L.  [p.  837)1.  &'. 
Pamboroilgh.  1836-U  ;  Ir.  N.B.  [p.  886). 

COUSTITEY,  BC  B«T.  Fndariok.  S.T.D.  Bacliw, 
U.S.;  o.  T>.  ISM,  P.  180S.  Cam, ;  row.  (Ilfth) 
Bp.  «t  N.S.   April  n.  18WI,  ■(  Halitax.     K 


im.  H.A.  K.C.W.^ 

,-_.  _.  JUu»  Bay,  C.B.,  IB _ 

CmSIE,  W.  L.    S.  Baitcni  Pukj^.  IB77'HI. 
DAHIEL,  Alltn  Wilmot^   -d.  WycUSv   Col 

Tor.;  o.  D.  loHS,  1'.  1884,  Tor.    H.  (Supaii 

P.li.l..  1BS8-93. 
SE  BLOD.  HnuT  Dtipiird,  U.A.  K.C.W. : 

HatiiKt,  N.S.  i  «.  D.  18S4  Aniig.,  1>.  Iggs  K. 

lBM-»;  (Irmntillc,  IMO-Vs. 
SS  LA  aOOHE,  Pater.    :!<.  Luneubitrg  ir71-» 

Usncbnter.  17B«'7  ;  with  any8ba^antgl^  178: 

».    Did  ITOBTpp.  11*. 

SSSBSIBAT.  KatliaT  I 

18I7-M.    Dial  1834. 
SSSBKUAYB.  ThaapbUiu  ((< 


r  Bylefc    ; 


P.ILI.,  Bl 


ili.gonS.P.0.1iat|. 


.Inry  rt- 
«6i»r. 


SimKOT,  Janua  Williua. 

SIXOir.'lalin  (fr.Ant  [p883)|.  .^  Tniro,  It 
DOBIE.  R.  T.    S.  Cape  Drelon,  t8S3. 
DODSWOZTH.  OaoTie,      1833,  t    .tatlo 

OobwiELL,  OaOTsB  Brauon.  li.A.  Clare 
Cam. ;  6.  HaUUord,  MliL ;  e.  D.  and  P. 
S.  RJkUod,  1874. 

OOWirnTG,  Jahn  L. ;  h.  liM. ;  if.  aackvlll. 


BAfiLEBOIT,  ;.  (an  ei-DlHcntl 
In  Bnglana,  17M.  «  Cumberl 
[pp.  llS-lt].  GaiTlHl  priKDar 
In  Cbe  rabeli  1777  ;  ewxpal  a 

XLDEK,  Williui.  S.  Sydney  U 


<«)  FalmoutU,  and  (S>  Cornwsllii).  1778-Bl : 
3,3,l,!78a-»0:  S,  1731-1.  Dltd  ITBI  tp.  lli)- 
ELUB.  WiUiam  ;  b.  Brighton ;  ctl.  ()a.  CblL 
Blrm,  ;  D.  D.  18«1,  P.  1333,  Wor.  St  Pdj. 
via.ll,     1888-70;    W»U«oo,   1871-3;    SarkTlUr. 

iHra-Bi ;  (1  ie»*-9S), 
FXRRTMAK,  Bsbart     S.  Sydooy,  CO.,  1811 ; 

mizUL,'  Fliiiip  Ji 

LuneDburg.  1813  ';  ] 

WeympnUi.  18S3-9S 
FIBEER,  Matlunial  i<^S.U.  araniilk) '  «.  1777 

nrB,Liiu.aOraarilb;,177g-81./tnjn.ltolliigtou. 
FORBTTHB,  Jvaaph :  b.  IrtUnd  ;  rd.  T.C.D. ;  b. 

D.  1847,  P.  18*8,  N.S.    «,  LiTBTpMl.  JM4*-(1 ; 

Pictou.  IWt)  :  Albion  SftnM.  lBl3-«  ;  Tmni 

FOBSTTEE,  /oanill'WIUiuglgniiiif  J.  F.).B.A. 
T.C.D.  ;  (P.  D.  Inih,  P.  lSi&,  NJ^.    w.  LiTifrpoul, 
lugh  4o.,  1K31-3;  SI.  fclca- 


m.  N.s. 


nor'aJ'.E.L,  1834-73. 
GELLIHO,  WlliiKnBi 


Harbonr,  18S7-*  ;  LouWmrg  CC  IBW-j'  : 
Cluyiborougb.  18»4.-7>  ;  Bridgewater.  1873-81. 

asSSTES^  Eaniji  b.  Dm.  1,  1830,  DolBeld : 
brougblupaWealeyan  :n(.S.A.C.  A  LItetdooI, 
lS6I-fl  ;  Mr.HiiU)-,  1967-8  ;  It.  Anl.  Fp.  8831. 

OIBBORH,  Bimooi  nf.  K.C.W.;  t.  IJ.  1877  F 
1878,  K.8.     S.  Vlcloria  4c.,  C-O.,  I87». 

amfJX,  Alfred ;  ed.  K.C.W.  s.  Wllmot,  18n  ' 
WcvmoQtb  Ae,  I9S3-13;  Visiting  Mlaay,, 
1831-S:  Yannoutli,  1833-40;  Vliltiig,  1841; 


OODFRZT,  William  Kiuu,     H.  St.  Clsmenl's. 

GOOD,  John  Beoth ;  i,  Sept.  IR.  1833,  Wrawbv 

Lin. ;  Hi,  S.A.C. ;  n.  D.  18*8,  P.  1SS»,  N.3.    H. 

Pugnai-li,    witli    Wallatc,   1819-31    (ir.  B.C. 

[p.,  8801). 
OKAXTSAK,  Thomu  A,  tir.  K.F.L.  [p.  8371). 

S.  Tarmontb.  1818-J3 :  Anilisrrt.  18*4, 
OBAY.  A.  7  ,t.  1870  ;  Port  Hnluny,  1871-3. 
OKAY,  AraUbiMI//-.  N.D.  [p.  »6i\).     n.  Hack- 

ORAr,    Benjamin    IjuHih,      H,  Pre'lon  Ac. 

17BB  .1801  ;  aantrlllc  18M-17  ;  Halilai  (Oer. 

uiaj«>,  1818-i3  rp.  mi:  Ir.  N.B.  fp.  881). 
ORAT,  /ohn  TilUaiB  D.  (»n  of  B.  U.);  rd. 

N.b!  [p.'  836).'  ' 

OBAY,  W.  8.    a.  HIierbrookclBSO-l;  KoKttr. 


ORBBK.  Suinal   ]>iittaii; 

Herte;  rd.  Be  Aldut*!  Coll..  Ulrlc!  ;  a.  18341 

a  A    S.  tfngqaeilolxilt.  18M-G3.    Sei,  ilL 
BBBY,  Waltor.     AScctnilc,  1818-B. 
QSiFFlH.  Oanulini.  S.  ClwtntM  Town.  P.K.I. 

1810  :  Qaorgetown.  lBg»-i.    [Jto-p,  B8S.) 
OKLFFITES.  Jahni  b.  19SH.  Pembrey;  ed,  S.A,0. 

S.  DIgby  Naok.  1813-4.  1838-33  [In  England 

ORDTDOir,  OetaTiiu  Kaouell,  M.A.  K.C.W. ' 
I       0.  D.  1M8,  P.  1818,  N.S.    S.  Three  Fatbom 

Harbour,  1843-3;  Safortti,  1B70-S. 
I    OROBKR,  OIiariH  Ealna,  B.D.   Saabiu7  HiU. 
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U.S.;    o.  D.  1873,   P.    1874,  Minnesota.      S. 

Port  Medway,  1876-8  ;  tr.  Hono.  [p.  908]. 
OROSER,  W.jS.,  H.A.6t.  Stephen^s  OolL,  An- 

nandalc,  N.Y. ;   o.  D.  1871,  P.  1874,  N.8.    S, 

St.  Margaret's  Bay,  1873 ;  New  Ross,  1879-81. 
HAKILTOK.  Henry  Harris  (rr.N.F.L.  [p.  857]). 

S.  Manchester  dec,  1856-92. 
HARRIS,  Yoorhees  £.,  M.A..  K.C.W. ;  b.  Anna- 

iwlis,  N.S. ;  0.  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  N.B.    S,  Lon- 

ilonderrv,  1880;  Anilierst,  1884-6. 
HARPEiL,  Henry:    o.  1).  1888,    P.  1884,   N.S. 

.S.  Port  Hill  Ac,  P.E.I.,  1883-92. 
HATDEN,    Henry,     M.A.    T.C.D.    (/r.    N.B. 

[p.  865] ).    <S.  RawdoD,  1822. 
HENSLEY.  J.  M.    S,  Windsor  &c„  1860-73. 
HI06IKSOH,  — .    S.  Port  Hill,  P.E.I.,  1882. 
HILL,  James  J.    S.  Newport,  1862-8. 
HILL,   Lewis  H.  W.    S.  Digbv,  1844-53.   Pen- 
sioned 1853 ;  died  1889. 
HILTZ,  Augustas  F.,   B.A-  K.C.W. ;   b.  NS^ 

1843 ;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  N.S.   S.  Falmouth, 

1H73-76  ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  866]. 
HIND,  Duncan  Henry ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  N.B. 

S.  Georgetown,  P.K.I..  1880-2. 
HOW.  Henry,  BJL.  K.C.W. ;  6.  Windsor,  N.8. ; 

o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  N.S.   S.  Newport,  1880-81. 
HOWSEAL.  Bernard  Hiohael ;  o.  Lon.   S.  Hali- 
fax Ac.  (Germans),  1785-99.  Died  Mar.  9,  1799. 
HUNT,  Tnomas  Henry,  M.A.   K.C.W. ;    o.   D. 

1888,  P.  1889,  N.8.    S.  Cherrj'  VaUey,  P.K.I., 

1892. 
IN0LE8,   Chvles;   eiL  K.C.W.;   o.  1811,  N.S. 

S.  Chester  «fcc.,  1811-16 ;  Dartmouth  (the  old 

Mission  of  l*re8ton  reriretl  under  tliat  name), 

1817-24  ;  Svdney,  C.B.,  1824-43. 
DTOLIS,  Arohibald  Peine  (or  Paine),    if.  Gran. 

▼iUe,  179»-1801.    Died  Feb.  1801. 
IKOIJS,  Rt  Rer.  Charles  (S.P.G.  ex-Missionary 

in  Penn.  [**•<•  p.  852]),  the  first  Coloniiil  Bp. ; 

con*.  Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Lambeth  on  Aug.  12, 

1787.    S.  Halifax,  1787-1816.     Died  Feb.   24, 

1816,  Halifax,  aged  82  [pp.  117-19,  128,  130, 

139,143-4,165,751]. 
INOLIS,  Rt  Rev.  John,  D.D.  (son  of  Bp.  C. 

Inglis);    6.  1777,  N.Y. ;    eti.  K.C.W ;  Eodes. 

C'omsy.  1816  ;    can*,  third  Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia 

March  27,  1825,  at  Lambeth.     8.  Aylesford, 

1801-8  ;  Halifax,  1816-50  ;  died  in  London  Oct. 

27, 1850  [pp.  94, 1C3-5, 114-15. 119-23, 132]. 
•JACnCBON.  James.    ?  station.  1826. 
JAMIE80K,  Robert    S.  Eastern  Co&st  (.Teildore 

to  (kmntrv  Harbour),  1840-62  ;  Ship  Harbour 

Ac,  1853-83 
JAHIE80H,  William  Henry.  ^S.  Louisburg  ^ro., 

C.B.,  1864-71. 
JAKISOH,  A.  D.    S.  Maitland,  1870-82. 
JARYIS,  Oeorgre  Se]rmour;   ett.  K.C.W.;  o.  D. 

1829,  N.S.  ?  station  1829;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  886]. 
JARVIS,  Henry  J.     [Sfe  p.  866].    S.  Annapolis, 

1849-52. 
JARYIS.  H.  K.    «S.  Gnrslxirough,  1875-80. 
JARYIS.  W.  Oeorfs  l!.    8.  Guysborough,  1854- 

60 ;  Pugwa.*<h,  1861-7. 
JENKINS,  Louis  Charles.  Aptd.  to  Queltec  1820, 

but  unable  to  reach  tlierc  until    Aug.   1822. 

Meantime  .V.  P.E.I.,  1820-2  [p.   870].    8.    St. 

Eleanor's  drc,  P.K.I.,  1825-6 ;  Charlotte  Town 

Ac,  P.K.I.  1826-53  ;  Rustico,  1854-5. 
JOHNSTON,  Thomas,  W.;  6.  N.Brun.;  o.  D.  1870, 

P.  1871,  N.S.    8.  Crapaud,  P.K.I.  1874-88.    He*. 

JONES,  A.  C.    8.  Port  Hill,  P.KI.,  1886-7. 

KATJLBACH,  Yen.  James  Albert,  M.A.  K.C.W. ; 

b.  Lunenburg,  N.S. ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  N.S. ; 

(Ardn.   of   N.S.    1889).     8.   Truro,    1871-92. 

(?  1884-92). 
KING,  William,  B.  (Professor  of  K.C.W.)  8. 
Windsor,  1827-33 ;  Visiting  Missy.,  1834-45 ; 
Parrnboroujfh,  1846-74. 
KINO,  William  Colsel.    8.  Douglas  and  Raw- 
don,  1797-1808  :  Windsor,  181^48. 
XALLY,  Heyriok ;  o.  N.8.  8,  Georgetown,  P.E.I., 
1846-52. 


LEAYER.  Thomas  Cole,  B.A. ;  o.  18^4,  N^    JL 

Lunenburg,   IHU-i;    Antigonishe,    iS$^-U; 

Truro,  1844-58.    Died  Marob  IS,  1858. 
LLOYD,  Charles.     8.  P-BX,  1896-7 ;   aeorge. 

town,  P.B.I.,  1838^1;   Milton    and  Rustiou, 

1842-58  ;  Charlotte  Town,  P.SX,  1854-«.  Mu. 
LLOYD,  Thomas.  8.  (Jhester,  179S-5.   Frraeato 

death  Feb.  S5,  1796,  while   trareUing  tnm 

Chester  to  Windsor  [p.  119]. 
LLOYD.   Frederiek  Ebensaer   John    {tr,    PX^ 

[p.  870] ).    8.  Georgetown  and  Cherry  YaUqr, 

P.K.I.,  1888-92. 
LOWE,  Charles  Frederiek;    ed.  SA.a:   «.  D. 

1886,  P.  1887,  N.S.   8.  St  Eleanor,  P.EJ^  1867 : 

Summerside,  PJB.L,  1888-92. 
K'CAWI2Y,  OeoTfe,  D.D.  (tr.  N.R  [p.  8M]). 

8.    Windsor,   President   of    King's   (X41e«re, 

1836-46  ;  Falmouth  1847-77  [p.  777]. 
K'CXJLLY,  Clarenoe  Watts,    BJL.  K.C.W.  ;  &. 

Amherst,  N.S. :  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1881,  N£.    A 

Mainadieu,  1879-81. 
KACDONALD.  Angus  Charles ;   o.  D.  187S,  P. 

1875,  N.S.    8.  Antigonishe  Ac.,  1875-81. 
KACXAY.  Bruoe:  b.  Sept  27, 1849,  Watentock, 

Ox. ;   fd,  K.C.W.     8.   Cherrv  Valley,  PXL, 

1877-9  ;  tr.  Berm.  [p.  860]. 
K'LEAN,  Thomas  Bithel;   b.  1839.  Dublin  ;  ed. 

Chich.  Tlieo.  CoU.    8.   St  Eleanor's,  PJLL, 

1874-6. 
KAYNARD,   George  Fowke :    b.  Digbv,  N.a ; 

ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1877,  N.S.    A  iUk- 

land,  1880-1. 
KAYNARD,  Thomas,  D.D.  King's  ColL.  VS.; 

b.  Halifax,  N.S.:  o.  D.  1841,  P.  1843,  NjB.  & 

Dartmouth,  1841-2;  Halifax,  1843;  Rawdoo, 

1844-7;   Digby,  1848-52;   SackriUe,    18ft»-«: 

Windsor,  t  1857-92. 
METZLBR,  O,  W.,  B.A.    K.C.W.;    o.  1869,  P. 

1871,  Ni%.    8.  Antigonislie,  1870-4;   SydbMy 

Mines,  C.B.,  1877-81 ;  Bridgwater,  ^  188a-X 
KILLEDOE,  Arthor   W.  ;  ed.  KC.W. ;   e.  P. 

1845.  NjB.     8.  Antigonishe,  1844-56  ;  Digby, 

1857-60;  Bridgetown,  1861. 
KILLEDOE,  John;   o.  N.S.     8.  WestmoreUad 

and  Amherst,  1795 :   Cumberlaml   and  West* 

moreland,  1796-7 ;   Westmorelaml  Ac,  1798- 

18()l  :    Granville,   1801-17 ;    Annapolin    Ac^ 

1817-30.    Died  of  paralysis,  Dec  6,  1830. 

KILNE,  James  (of  Scottish  Epis.  Church),  sent 
to  introduce  the  National  system  of  education 
into  Nova  Scotia  [p.  769].  8.  Halifax  Ac, 
1815-16  ;  tr.  to  N.B.  [p.  866]. 

KONEY.  Richard.  Itinerant  1786;  Lonea* 
burg,  1787-1803.  Pemiioned  1808 ;  diedaboot 
18042£nghuid. 

KOODY.   John    T.     8.  Bridgewater,    1860-2 
Tusket  1863. 

KOODY,  John  T.  T.  8.  Liverpool  Ac.,  1827-45 
Yarmouth,  1846-82. 

KOORE,  David  C. ;  b.  London ;  ed.  St  Bees  CUL 
o.  D.  1848  Man.,  P.  1850  Nor.    &  Sberbroeke, 
1S62;  New  Ross,  1863-8;  Bridgewater,  1868-71 
Amherst  1874;  Cumberland  Minea.  1875 ;  Paf> 
wash,  1876-7;  Albion  Mines»^  1878-89. 

KOREAXJ,  J.  B.  (French)  (Frencli,  Swiss,  and 
Ci«rman  Mission).  &  Halifax,  1 749-53 ;  Loacs- 
burg,  1753-70.    Died  1770  [pp.  110-12]. 

K0RRI8,  George  E.  W. ;  e^l.  K.C.W. ;  «c  lan, 
England.  8.  Parrsborough  dko.,  1821-6 ;  Ilaw^ 
don,  1827-48 ;  DartmouU^  1844-U. 

KORRIB.  W.  T. ;  e.  P.  1847,  NJ3.  S.  Xao- 
chester,  1847-56 ;  Antigonishe,  1857-67. 

NICHOLLS,  Edward  Elisha  Bndd,  D.a  KXItT. ; 
b.  Digby,  N.8. ;  o.  D.  1844,  P.  1845,  KB.  & 
Digby,  1845-6  ;  Liverpool.  1847-9S. 

NORFOLK,  Albort  ftprinicett;  mI.  8t  John's 
(}olL,  NJf.L.;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1875^  NA  & 
Mainadieu,  1874 ;  FaUdaad,  ISTftr^. 

NORRIB,  Robsrt  &  dietfeer,  1797-1800;  (». 
N.B,  1801-4  [p,  866]) ;  CV>mwaI]is*a, 
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IfORWOOD,  JoMph  W.    8.  New  Eos8,  1872-8  ; 

Seftfortb.  1879-80  [*f*  p.  8701. 
O'MEASA,  OharlM ;  ed.  Toronto  TJniv. ;  o.  D. 

1881,  P.  1882,  Hut.    S.  Charlotte  Town,  P.B.L, 

1887. 
ORMOND,  David.     S,  Yarmouth    dec,  1793-i. 

Res. 
OWEN,  Henry  Lambrith ;  ed.  E.C.W. ;  o.  D. 

1832,  N.B.    S.  Aylesfonl,  1832-63  ;  Lunenborg, 

1863-33. 
PADFIELD,  J.    5.  Tusket.  1874-7. 
PABTTER,  Fred«rio  D.     S.  Georgetown,  P.E.I., 

1841-6.    IU$. 
PAKTOK,  Gaorre  (refugee  from  N  J.  [p.  856]). 

?  5.1788-4;  Yarmouth    &c.,     1785-6.     Efs. 

[p.  116]. 
FARXER,  a.  D.  (tr.  N.B.  [p.  86G]).    8.  Dart- 
mouth Ac.  1835-48. 


D.   B.       8.   Gcorgcto\Mi,  P.E.I., 


ithAc.] 
PARBTHER, 

1870-1. 
PAR80B8,  TliomaB  C.   [down  as  J.  Parsons, 

1821-2].    -ST.  Sackvllle,  1821-3  [p.  116]. 
PARTRIDOE,  J.  8.    .S.  Rosette,  1881. 
PEAR80K,  John  :  b.  1829 ;  ed.  SJL.C.;  o.  D.  1854, 

P.  1865,  N.S.    8.  St.  Margarefa  Bay,  1864-6. 
PEOSK,    Jamet.     8.  Caiiso    (.ichool),    1736-43 

[p.  108]. 
PERKIInS,  Gyms ;  o.  P^  N.S.    8.  Annapolis  and 

Clements,  1801-17.    Rn.  ill. 
PIDGEOK,  — ;  o.  N.S.  8.  Newport,  Rawdon,  and 

Douglas,  1794. 
PORTER,  Oharles,  D.D.     8.  Ncw|)ort,  1817-34, 

and  President  King's  College,  Wimlsor,  1824-34. 

Res,  [p.  777]. 
P0RT2R,  William  Touag:  ed.  Queen's  Coll.,  Ox.; 

o.  D.  1840,  N.S.    -Sr.  Cape  Breton  (Trav.  Missy.), 

1840-66  ;  Louisburg  <&c..  1856-9.    Drowned  in 

crossing  the  ice  from  Sydney  to  Sydney  Mines, 

Pebruarv  1869. 
RAHRALt,  John ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1865,  N.S.  8. 

Douglas  &c.,  1856-9  ;  Maitland,  1860-7. 
READ,  Yen.    John  Herbert,  D.D. ;    ed.   King's 

Coll.,  Fred.,  and  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam.;  o.D. 

1842  Lon.,P.  1844  N.S. :  (Ardn.  P.K.I.  1860). 

8.  Murrav  Harbour,  1843  :  Westmoreland  Har- 
bour, P.E.I.,    1844-61;    St.  Eleanor's,   P.E.L, 

1862-64;   Milton    &c.,  P.E.L,  1866-86.    Died 

Dec.  14, 1886,  at  Penzance. 
REAGH,  Thomas  Blanohard  ;  o.  D.  1H78,  P.  1880, 

N.S.    8.  Port  Hill,  P.E.!.,  1882-3,  1890-1 ;  MU- 

ton,  P.E.I.,  1892. 
RICHARD80B,   Element,  M.A.   T.C.D. ;  o.  D. 

1859,  P.  1860,  Cork.    8.  St.  Eleanor's,  PJfi.I., 

1888-6.    Rfs. 
RIOHEY,    James   Arminius;  6.   Montreal;  ed. 

Dp.  Can.  CoU.,  Tor. ;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1866,  N.S. 

8.  Maithtnd,  P.E.I.,  1867-9. 
RICHEY,    Thoophilut   Samuel  ;  ed.  SackviUe 

Coll. :  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  Fred.  8.  Georgetown, 

P.E.I.,  1866-9  ;  Cherry  Valley,  P.E.I.,  1870 ;  St. 

Eleanor's,  P.E.L,  1876-82. 
RITCHIE,  J.  A.    8.  Scaforth,  1881. 
RITCHIE,  Jamet  Johnston,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  o. 

D.  1856,  P.  1867,  N.S.  8.  Annapolis  Ac,  1853-68. 
"ROACH.  Robert  Timpony,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D. 

1851,  N.S.    8.  Crapaud,  P.E.L,  1852-3  ;  George- 
town. P.E.L,  1864-68. 
ROBERTS,  Frederic     8.  New  Loudon,  P.B.I., 

1841-3.    Res. 
R0BERT80K,   James  [tee  p.  869].     8.  Bridge- 
town andWilmot,  1832-7;  Bridgetown,  1838- 

49  ;  W^ilmot,  1860-75.    Retired  1876. 
ROCHE,  William.    8.  Port  Hill,  P.E.I.,  1841-2. 
ROSS,  William.     A  Georgetown,  P.K.I..  1874-6. 

Died  1876. 
ROWLABR,  John  Hamilton  (from  Pcnn.,  U.&)  ; 

b.  1746.    8.  Shelburne,  1788-95.  Died  February 

26, 1795,  of  asthma. 
ROWLAKD.  Thomaa  Bowlby,  D.C.L.(8ou  of  J. 

H.) ;  6.  1771,  Phihulelphia  ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D. 

andP.  1796,N.S.    <Sr.  Shelburne  &c,  1796-1860. 

Retired. 
RTTDDLE,  T.  D.  ;  ed.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1861,  N.8. 


8.  Margaret's  Bay,  1852 ;  Pug  wash,  1853  ;  Shcr- 
brooke,  1864-8 ;  Sydney  Mines,  C.B.,  1868-61. 

RXJGOLES,  John  Owen,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  Anna- 
polis, N.S. ;  0.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  N.S.  8.  St. 
Marraret's  Bay,  1871-7. 

SAHP80B,  W.  H.  8.  MUton  Ac,  PJS.I.,  1887-90. 

SARGENT,  John  Paine,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D. 
1864,  P.  1865,  N.SCO.  8.  Tusket,  1866-7  ;  Anti- 
gonishe,  1868;  Crapaud,  P.E.L,  1869-71;  George- 
town, P.E.L,  1872-3 ;  Rawdon,  1874-9  ;  tr.  Bup. 
Cp._879]. 

SCAJOCELL,  Edwin.    8.  Cherry  VaUey,  P.E.L, 

1871-2. 
SHAKKOir,  W.    8.  Guvsborough,  1873-4. 
SHAW,  James  Allan.    5.  Sydney,  C.B.,  1827-H  ; 

Arlchat,  C.B.,  1829-53.    Pensioned. 
SHREYE.  Charles  J.  (son  of  T.  S.),  BJL  (/r. 
X.F.L.  [p.  859]).    &  Guyaborough,   1835-53; 
Cheater  Ac,  1854-77. 
SHREYE,  James,  D.D.  (son  of  T.  S.)  :  ed.  K.C.W. ; 
o.  D.  1821,  Que.      8.  Chester  dkc,  1821-53; 
Dartmouth,  1866-61. 
SHREYE,  Richmond,  D.D.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1874, 

P.  1876.  N.S.    8.  Comwallis,  1877-8. 
SHREYE,  Thomas;  o.  Lon.    8.  Parrsborough, 
1787-1804;     Lunenburg,    1806-16     [p.     117]. 
Died  about  1816. 
I    SmONRS,  R.    &  Amherst,  1853.    [S«r  p.  867]. 
I    SmPSOH,  James,  MA.  Bp.'8  CoU.,  Len. ;  o.  D. 
I        1882,  P.  1883,  Tor.    8.  Charlotte  Town,  P.E.L, 
.        1887. 

i    SKnOTER,    Frederick   (tr.   N.F.L.    [p.   869]). 
A  Falkland,  1878  9. 
SMITH,  Bexvjamin.    8.  Windsor  Ac.,  1850-1. 
SMITH,  Yen.  David.  D.D.  K.C.W.;  ed.  8A.C. 
and  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869.  8.  St.  George's, 
C.B.,  1877-81, 1884-6. 
SMITH.  J.  L.  R.    8.  Beaver  Harbour,  1876-81. 
SMITH,  John  Shaw,  BA.  K.C.W. ;  b.  Newport, 
N.S. ;  0.  D.  1850  Fred.,  P.  1854  N.S.  8.  Cheater, 
1853 ;  Melford,  1854-8 ;  Milton  and  Rustioo, 
P.K.L.   1858-63;    Sackrille,    1864-73;    Petite 
BiYJere,  1874-83  ;  Dartmouth,  1884-5. 
SNYDER,  William  Henry ;  ed.  King's  Coll.,  N.B.; 
0. 1835,  N.S.    8.  Weymouth,  1835-52 ;  Malione 
Bay,  1853-73 ;   Granville,  1874-6 ;  Mah.  Bajr, 
1877-88.    Died  1888. 
SPIKE,  Henry  M..  B.A  K.C.W. ;  6.  1821  N.S. ; 
o.  D.  1850  FretU  P.  1852  N.S.  8.  Margaret's  Bay, 
1850-2;  Tusket,  1853;  Newport,  1854-8;  New 
Dublin  Ac,  1868-67 ;  Petite  Ririere,  1868-73, 
tr,  N.B.  [p.  867]. 
STAMER,  Henry ;  b.  1820,  Clare  Castle,  Ir. ;  ed. 
Birkenhead  Coll. ;   o.  D.    1850  Fred.,  P.  1861 
"N.S.  8.  Wilmot,  1850-3  ;  Pugwaah  &c.,  1864-8  ; 
Hubbard's  Cove,  1858-91.     Res. 
STABVAGE,  John :  b.  Jersey  ;  o.  1834,  N.S.    8. 

Margaret's  Bay,  1834-57.    Res.  [p.  121]. 
STAK8ER,  Rt  Rer.  Robert,  D.D.    8.  Halifax, 
1791-1815 ;  eons,  (second)  Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia 
May  16, 1816,  at  Lambeth ;  but  (as  a  result  of 
injurieii  received  in  helping  to  extinguish  a 
fire  in  Halifax  some  time  before  consecration) 
in  England  ill  1817-24  ;  then  res.  and  pen- 
sioned by  Soeictv  and  Govt.    Died  1829,  Lon. 
[pp.  119,  132.] 
STERNS,  Henry,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  Liverpool ;  o. 
D.  1862,  P.  1863.  N.S.     8.  Crapaud,  P.E.L, 
1864-8 ;  Tusket,  1878-81. 
STEYEBSOK,  John  (Professor  K.C.W.)  ;  o.  N.S. 
?  8.  1832-3 ;    Falmouth  and  Visiting  Missy. 
1834-46  [pp.  120-1].      Bequeathed  H.000  to 
K.C.W.    Ship  Harbour  Church  eons.  1834,  and 
called  St.  Stephen's   in  compliment  to   Mr. 
Stevenson. 
STEWART,  James  D.    8.  Dartmouth,  1818-9  ; 
Newp*)rt   and  Rawdon,  1850-3;  Dartmouth, 
1854-65. 
STEWART,  William.     &  Georgetown,  P.EJ., 
1863  ;  Cherry  Valley,  P.E.I.,  1854-6 ;  Bedford. 
P.E.L,1866-69. 
ST0RR8.  John ;  o.  D.  1839  Roch.,  P.  1841  N.S. 
8.  Comwallis  &c.,  1841-76.     Pensioned  1876  ; 
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died  at  Bournemouth,  Engi  Tuesday  before 

Easter.  1881. 
8TUAKT,  Wflliam ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;    o.  1881,  N.S. 

Travellinflr  Missy.  1852-3. 
STJIXIVAlr,  Aufuatas.    8,  Bridgetown,  187S. 
SWABET,  Henry  Birohfleld.    8.  Port  Hill  Ac, 

PJB.L,  186S-69. 
SWABET,  Kaurioe;  o.  1854,  N.S.    iSr.  Crapaud, 

P.E.I.,  1854  ;  Rustico,  1855-68. 
TAYLOR,  William.    8.  Rawdon,  1848-54. 
TOCUUE,  Philip,  ILA.  Lawrence  Univ.,  U.S. ; 

o.  D.  1861  Con.,  P.  1854  N.8.  Trarelling  Missy., 

1855  ;  Tusket  Ac,  1856-62  ;  tr.  P.  Ont.  [p.  877]. 
TOWKSHEin).  George  (Canon),  MJL.  K.O.W. ; 

6.  P.E.I. ;  o.  D.  1834,  P.  1835,  N.8.    8.  Anna- 

polis  <&c.,  1834  :  Amherst  dec,  1834-92.    [See 

N.B..  p.  867.] 
TBIJCINOHAJC,  J.   L.    8.  Annapolis,  1831-3. 

Supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  in  visiting 

the  Bermudas,  1833. 
TTTTTY,  William ;  ed.  Em.  Coll.,  Cam.  8.  Halifax, 

1749-53.    Died  1763  [pp.  109-11]. 
TWINIHO,  Thomas  (son  of  W.) ;  ed.  K.C.W. 

*S'.  Halifax,  1817-23. 
TWINIHO,  William  (,tr.  Bah.  [p.  885]).  8.  Corn- 

wallis  and  Horton,  1789-1804  ;   Sydney,  C.B.,    i 

1805- 13  ;  Rawdon  and  Doughis,  1814-19  ;  Liver- 

pool,  1820-5. 
UHIACXE,     Richard    John,    D.D.     (tr.    N.B. 

[p.  867]).     .V.  Newport,  1837-52  (with  Anna- 

polis,  1839-40) ;  Sydney,  C.B.,  1853-86. 
TTKIACKE,    Robert    Fitigendd.      8.    Halifax, 

1825-72. 
yiETS,    Roger,    sen.   (/r.  Conn.  [p.  854]).   8. 

Digby.  1786-1811  [pp.  116,  118]. 
VIET8,  Roger  (son  of  above)  (tr.  N.B.  [p.  867]). 

8.  Digby,  1814-38. 
VINCnQfT,    Robert      8.  Lunenburg,    1762-5. 

Died  1765. 
WADTWRIOHT,  Hastings    8.,  B.A.  K.C.W. ; 

h.  N.S. ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865.    ^Sr.  Glace  Bay, 

O.B.,  1864-5;  (fr.N.B.  [p.  867]). 
WALKER,  William.    8.  St.  Eleanor's,  P.E.L, 

1827-9 
WALTER,  William,  M.A.  Harvanl  CoU.,  Mass., 

S.T.D.  Abcnleen.    8.  Shelbunic,  1787-9.    Res.-, 

dle«l  180<),  Boston,  U.S.  [p.  116]. 
WATTS,  Richard,  first  8.P.G.  Missy,  in  N.S. 

8.  Annaijolis  Royal  (school),  1728-38  [p.  107]. 
WEEKS.  Charles  William  {mn   of  J.    W.,  of 

Preston.)     8.   Weymouth,  1799-1802;  Guys- 


borough   dec.,  1803-33:    Manchester,  1834-6  p 
Visiting  Missy.  1837^12. 
WEEKS,  Joshua  Wingate  (refugee,  tr.  "SJL 
[p.  854]).    a.  Annapolis  Royal,  1781 ;   [?  at 
HaliJEax,  not  S  J».G.,  in  interval]  ;  Preston  Ac 
1793-5 ;  Guvsborough,  1795-1803.    Died  1801 
WEEKS,  Joshua  Wiagate  (son  of  C.  W.  W.) ;  ed. 
KO.W. ;  o.  P.  18S9,  K.S.    8.  ComwaUis  Ac« 
1827-9 :  New  Dublin,  1829-45. 
WEINBEER,  W.  A.  B. ;   o.  D.  1841,  P.  1843^ 
N.3.  8.  Chester  (Germans),  1841-5.  Died  1845. 
WHALLEY,  Francis.  <9.  Granville,  18S7-S4.  iZec 
WHITE,  Thomas  Howland,   D.D.   K.C.W.:  ft. 
Shelbume,  N.S. ;  o.  D.  1829,  P.  1830,  N^    & 
Antigonishe  Ac.,  1829-35  ;  Shelburne,  1835-85. 
WIOODTS,   Abnun  Yangdder   O.,    D.D.;  ed, 
K.C.W.;    o.  D.  1829,  N5.    A  St.  ElMnor*% 
P.BX,  1830-51 ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  867]. 
WlOOnrS,    OUhert;    ed.  K.O.W.:  o.  D.  Que., 
P.  1826,  N.S.  8.  Rawdon  Ac,  1820-1  ;  tr.  N3^ 
[p.  867]. 
WIOOIN8,  Riohazd  B.     8,   Amherst,  1828-3$ 

jtee  p.  867]. 
WILKIK8,  Lewis  Korris,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  A  Fio- 
tou,  N.S. ;  0.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  N.S.    S.  Haw- 
don.  1870-3 ;  Bridgeto\m,  1874-«5. 
WILLIS,  Robert  (tr.  N.B.  [p.  867])  (Ardn.  1834). 

8.  Halifax  Ac,  1825-64. 
WnXOXJOHBY,  Edward  C.     8.  Cumberland  4 
Westmoreland  CJoe.,  1793-4;  Windsor,! 79*-1811. 
WILSON,  E.    &  Sackville,  1874-5. 
WILSON,  W.  E.    8,  Falmouth,  1881. 
WISWALL,  James  {tr.  N.E.  [p.  854]).    8.  Cora, 
wallis,  Horton,  and  Wilmot,  1782-8;  Wilmoi 
Ac.  1789-1812.    Died  1812. 
WIX,    Edward.     8.  Halifax    Ac,   1836-8;  tr. 

N.P.L.  [p.  859]. 
WOOD,  Thomas  (/r.N  J.  [p.  855]);  the  first  6J>.0. 
Missy,  to  visit  New  ^omswick   [pp.  125-6]. 
8.  AnnapoUs  Ac,  1753-4 ;  Halifax  Ac,  1754-63 ; 
Annapolis  and  Granville,  1 763- 7a  Died  Dec.  14^ 
1778  [pp.  112-13],  and  Translations,  Mickmack 
[p.  800]. 
WRIGHT,  Dr.    8,  Georgetown,  P.EJ.,  1882-A 
WRIGHT.  George.  8.  Halifax  (Germans),  179^ 

1818.  Died  Aug.  1,  1819,  of  paiulyais. 
WRIGHT,  Joseph.  8.  Chester,  1817-21  ;  Horton, 
1822-9.Died  in  Bermuda  1 829,  while  on  sicklMVSL 
YOTTK  G,Frederick  Kartyn  Kaguire.Th.  A.K.C.I.; 
0.  D.  1868  Can.,  P.  1874  NJ3.  8.  Tusket  Ac, 
1868-73  ;  Arlchat,  C.B.,  1874-80. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  (1783-1892)— 216  Missionaries  and  101  Central  Stations. 

[Sec  Chapter  XVII.,  pp.  125-36.J 

(Diocese  of   Fuedkuictox,   founded  1845.) 


ALEXANDER.  Finlow;  b.  April  17, 1834,  Walk- 
hampton  ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1868,  Tor.  8.  New 
Maryland,  1880-92. 

ALLEY,  Jerome,  D.D.  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  860]).  8.  St. 
Andrew's,  1819-60. 

ALHON,  Foster  Hutchinson,  B.A.  K.C.W. 
8.  Hicldbucto,  1880-4. 

ANDREWS.  Samuel  (tr.  N.K  [p.  852]).  8.  ? 
1785  ;  St.  Andrew's  (Charlotte  Co.),  1786-1818. 
Died  Sept.  1818  Fpp.  126.  12K-9]. 

ARMSTRONG,  John.    8.  St.  John,  1851-60. 

ARMSTRONG,  W.  B..  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  Val- 
paraiso ;  0.  D.  1865,  P.  1868,  N.S.  8.  Weldfoni, 
1878-81  ;  Point  du  Chcue,  1883 ;  Grand  Falls, 
1884-90 ;  Petersville,  1891-2. 

ARNOLD,  Horatio  Nelson,  M.A.  (wn  of  Oliver) 
(rr.  N.S.  [p.  860]).  8.  Sussex  Vale,  1828-48. 
Died  Dec.  8, 1848,  in  a  Boston  asylum. 

ARNOLD,  OUver,  M.A.  Yale  CoU.,  Ui5. ;  6. 
Ck:t.  16,  1766,  Mansfield,  Conn.;  o.  N.S.  8. 
Sussex  Vale  (with  Norton  1803-20),  1792-1829; 
Springfield,  1830-4.    Died  April  9,  1834. 


ARNOLD,  Robert    I8ee  p.  860].    8.  Westmoce- 

land,  1846-7. 
ARNOLD,  Samuel  Edwin;   ed.  KC.W.;  «.  P. 

1829,  N.S.    i9.  Shediac,  1828-31. 
BACON.  Samuel.  B.A.  Clare  ColL,  Oun. ;  «.  D. 

1818,  P.  1819.  Lnn.    8.  Miramichi  Ac,  1821-47. 

Chatham,  1848-69.    Dieil  Feb.  16, 1869,  in  80tb 

year. 
BARBER,  Hubert  Houf^h ;    ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D. 

1876,  P.  1877,  Fred.    8.  Newcastle,  1876-W. 
BARTHOLOMEW,    Joseph.     8.    ?    1848;    St. 

John's,  1850 ;  Petersville,  1851-6.    Re*, 

BAYLEE,  Crone  0*1)011.  &  Derby  and  BlaokvilkL 

1892. 
BEARD8LEY,  John  (tr.  N.Y..  a  refngw  [ppi  8I>» 

126]).    8.  St.  John's  River,  Parr,  Ac,  178»-4 ; 

MaugerviUe  Ac,  1785-1800.  Died  1800  rDpi  127 

BEDELL,  Osora«.    S,  MosquAsh,  i8H-4 :  Lsb- 
oaster,  1856-60. 

BEERS,  Hem  Heib«t.  BJL  K.aW.:  A  ISIf; 

o.  D.  1890,  NjB.    &  AdfioflBB,  ism.    Rn, 
BEST,  Yoi.  Oetrfw  (fr.  n3.  [pw  8IQ]>.   (Axtei. 


MISSION  ABY  BOLL. 
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1825.)     8.  Fredericton  Ac.  1824-9.    Died  in 

England  1829  wliile  on  sick-leave  [p.  131]. 
BISSETT,   George  (fiom  N.E.)     .S.  St.  John's, 

1786-8.    Died  March  3, 1788  [p.  127]. 
BI8SETT,  James  (^n  of  above).    'S*.  Manger- 

ville  and  Burton,  1802-15.    Died  1815. 
BLACK,  John.    8.  Shediac,   1832-6  ;  BackviUe, 

1837-47  ;    Rlchibucto,    1848 ;    King's    Clear, 

1849-71.    Died  1871. 
BUSS,  Charles  Parke.  M.A.  King's  Cr*U.,  Fred. ; 

6.  Julv  25,  1826,  Frelericton  ;  o.  1).  1848,  P. 

1849.  Fred.    S.  St.  Anne's,   1819-50;  Harvey, 

1851-3  ;  Springfield,   1863-62  ;   Su.ssex  Vale, 

1862-3  ;  Sussex  and  Havelock,  1864-7.  Rtt.  ill. 

DicHl  Nov.  21,  1872,  at  Ottawa. 
BLISS.  Donald  M.,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  b.  Fredericton, 

Jan.  1827 ;  o.  D.  1850,  P.  1852,  Fre<l.    S.  Hupe- 

well,  1850 ;  St.  Anne's,  1851 ;  Westmoreland, 

1852-74, 1879. 
BBOWN.    Clement    Deoimus,    M.A.   {fr.  L.C. 

[p.  868]).     S.  Dalhousie,  1887  ;   Reitigouchc. 

1880-91. 
BROWN,* J.  D.  H.  [*«K'p.860].  .ST. Sackville,  1875-6. 
BROWK.    PhiUp    Holland,  B.A.    K.C.W.;    tr. 

N.  Sootia  [p.  860].    S.  Dalhousie,  1873. 
BROWN,    Robert   Wyndham,    M.A.    (fr.    L.C. 

[p.  8681).    S.  St.  Martin's,  1887-9. 
B'DRNYEAT,  John.    S.  Sackville,  1818-20 ;  tr. 

N.S.  [p.  861]. 
BTLES,  Mather,  D.D.  (tr.  N.S.  and  N  J:.  [p. 861  ]). 

S.  St.  John's,  1789-1814.    Died  March  12,  1814 

[p.  128]. 
CAMPBELL,  Alexander  Digby ;  o.  P.  1841,  N.S. 

8.  (}agetown,  1840-1. 
CAMPBELL,  John   Roy;    b.    F^linburgh ;    fd. 

S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1865,  P.  1867,  N.S.  S.  St.  Martin's, 

1876-81  ;  Dorchestcr.t  1884-92. 
CAREY,  Georve  Thos.  8,  Grand  Manan.1849-70. 
CARR,  J.  IVeaeiick.    £.  Kingsclear,  1874-6. 
CLARKE.    Richard   (rr.  Conn.    [p.  853]).      8. 

?  1786  ;  Oagetown,&c.,  1786-1811  ;  St.Stephen's, 

1811-24.    Died  1824  [pp.  126,  129]. 
CLARKE.  Samuel  R.  (sou  of  R.  G.)  (S.M.  St. 

Stephen's,  18()7);  o.  1811,  N.S.    &  Gagetown, 

1811-41.    Died  Aug.  1841. 
COOKE.  Samuel  {tr.  N  J.  [p.  854]).    8.  St.  John, 

1785-6;   Fretlerlcton  (formerly  "St.  Ani:e"), 

1786-95.    Drowned  with  his  oiily  son  on  River, 

St.  Jolm,  May  23,  1795.    [See  pp.  126-8.] 
COOKSON,  James.    8.  Hampton,  &c.,  1818-29. 

COSTER  (or  COSTAR),  Frederiok.    8.  St.  John's 

Ac,  1822-4  ;  Carleton,  1825-41  ;  LochLomoad, 

1842  ;  Carleton,  1843-65.    Di«l. 
COSTER  (or  COSTAR),  Ven.  Oeorge  (brother  of 

F.  C.)  {tr.  N.F.L.   [p.  857]).    A  Fredericton, 

1829-58.    Died  Cliristmas  1858. 
COSTER,  Nathaniel  AUan  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  861]). 

8.  Gagetown,  1843-68  ;  Richibucto,  1859-78. 
COVERT.    Walter   Soott,    B.A.    King's     Coll., 

Fred.;  6.  1833,  N.  Brun.;  o.  D.  1859.  P.  1861, 

Fred.  8.  Lancaster,  1861-6  ;  Musquash,  1866-8  ; 

Lancaster,  1869-72  ;  Grand  Manan,  1873-92. 
CO  WELL,  George.    8.  WooiUtock,  1828-9. 

COWIE,  James Ratohford  de  Wolfe,  B.A.  K.C.W.; 

b.  1H56,  N.  Scotia  ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1881,  Fred.    8. 

Johnston,  1883  ;  Waterford,  1884-90.     H^t. 
CRESS  WELL.  Amos  John  ;  b.  186U,  Ceylon  ;  ed. 

S.A,C. ;  o.  1884  D.  Bed.,  P.  Fred.    8.  Albert  CJo., 

1884-5;  Springfield,  1886-92. 
CROZIER.  Frederick  B.,  B.A.  New  Brun.  Univ.; 

o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Fred.    8.  Dalhousie,  1874-5  ; 

Campobello,  1876. 
CRUBEN,  William,  M.A.  Trin.  Col'.,  Tor.;  o.  D. 

1867,  P.  1858,  Fred.    8.  Derby,  1871-2 ;  B.ack- 

ville,  1873-5  ;  Derby, tj«76. 
DE   YEBER,    Canon   William    Herbert.    M.A. 

K.C.W. ;  6.  St.  John,  N.B. ;  o.D.  18t7,  P.  1848, 

Fred.  8.  Fredericton,  1847-8  ;  Upham,  1849-60  ; 

?1861;  Portland,  1862-6. 
DEWOLF,  Thomas  N.    (fr.  N.S.  [p.  861]).    8. 

Rlchibucto,  1846-7 ;  Sackville,  &c.  1848-56. 


DIBBLEE,  Frederic ;  b.  Dec.  9, 175S,  Stamford 

Conn. ;  ed.  King's  Coll.  N.Y. ;  o.  1791  N.S.    8, 

Woodstock  (with  Northampton.PrinoeWiliiam 

and  Queenboro  Town,  1793-1818),  1792-1826  ; 

died  May  17,  1826  [pp.  129-30]. 
BLNZET,  J.    8.  Woodstock,  1867-8. 
BISBROW.  James.  (?  I.  W.).  8.  Looh  Lomond, 

1846-7  :  Bathurst,  1848  ;Loch  Lomond,  1849-58. 
BISBROW,    Noah.      8.  St.   Stephen,    1844-5 ; 

Bathurst,  1846-56. 
BOWLING,  Theodore  Edward  ;  b.  Oct.  15, 1837, 

Gloucester ;   ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.   D.  1861,   P.   1862, 

Fred.  8.  St.  Stephen's,  1861 ;  Douglas,  1862-70  ; 

Carleton.t  1871-8;   FalrviUe,t    1877-82;    St. 

Stophen,t  1883-7. 
BITNN,     John.       8.   Grand    Manan,    1832-43 ; 

Douglas,  1 844-  9.    Died  1 8  49. 
EASTMAN,  G.  E.  V.    8.  Grand  Falls,  1878-9. 
EASTON,   Christopher  Thomas.   M.A.  K.C.W. ; 

6.  1859.  8.  Weldford,1891  ;  Prince  William,  1892. 
EATOUGH,  Wm. ;  b.  Nov.  16, 1861,  Whallev  :  ed. 

S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1889,  Fred.  8.  Petitcodiac,  189^-91. 
EBWARDS.  R.  M.    8.  Kingsclear,  1878-9. 
ELWXLL,  Joseph  ;  o.  D.  1816,  Fred.    8.  Prince 

William  and  Dimifries,  1846-50. 
FLEWELUNG,  Ernest  Purdy ;  o.  D.  1878.  P. 

1881,  Fred.  8.  Bale  de  Vents,  1879;  Bav  du  Vin, 

1880  ;  Dalhousie.  1881 ;  Restigouche,  1882-5. 

FLEWELUNG,  Joseph  Edward;  b.  1848,  N.B. ; 

0.  D.  1876,  P.  1876,  Fred.    8.  Wicklow,  1877-92. 
FORSYTE,  David,  B.A.  N.  Brun.  Univ. ;  fc.N.B  ; 

o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Fre<l.    8.  Chatham,  1873-92 

(f  1880-92). 
FOWLER,  Le   Baron  Wilford,  RA.  N.  Bnin. 

Univ. ;  o.  D.   1876,  P.   1876,  Fred.     8.  Prince 

William,  1877-  83  ;  Fairville,  1884. 
FRENCH,  Charles  Albert;  tr.  P.  Ont.  [p.  874]. 

8.  Bale  Verte,  1889-91. 
FTILLERTON,  Charles  Henry.  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  b. 

Aug.  16.  1868;  o.  D.  P.  1888,  N.S.    8.  Petit- 

cotliac,  1892. 
GRAY.  Archibald ;  ed.  KC.W. :  o.  P.  1829,  N.S. 

8,  Miramichi,  1829-32  ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  861]. 
GRAY,  Beiyamin  G.,  D.D.  (tr.  N.8.  [p.  861]).  8. 

St.  John's  &o.,  1824-45,  1848-9. 
GRAY.  J.  William  D.,  D.D.  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  881]). 

8.  St.  John  «fec.,  1825-48. 
GREER.  William  ;  b.  1854,  Ireland  ;  ed.  R.A.C. ; 

0.  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  Fre<l.    8.  Burton,  1879-85  ; 

Westflcld,  1887-9. 
GRIFFIN,   Cornelius  [«w?   p.  861].     .S:   Grand 

Manan,  1823-4. 
GWILYM,  David  Vaughan  (fee  N.F.L.  [p.  867]). 

8.  Campobello,  1886  ;  Richibucto,  1887-8. 

HANFORD,  Simeon  Jones.  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  6. 1882, 
N.R  ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1848,  Fred.  8.  Woodstock, 
1846-8  ;  Toblque,  1849-50  :  Andover,  1851-60  ; 
Upham  and  Hammond,  1860-92. 

HANINGTON,  C.  P.,  B.A.  N.  Brun.  Univ. ;  6. 
1857,  N.B. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1884,  Fred.  &  John- 
ston, 1884-92. 

HANSEN,  Nirls  Christian,  M.A. ;  &.  1861,  Den- 
mark; ed.  Univ.  N.  Brun.  and  KC.W.  ;  o.  D. 
1886.  P.  1888,  Fred.  8.  Canning,  1886-9>i ; 
G^agetown,  1891-2. 

HANSEN,  Neils  M.  ;  b.  1829,  Denmark ;  ed.  Zell- 
Inge  Seminary,  Den. ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1877,  Fini. 
8.  New  Denmark,  1878-92  [p.  134]. 

HARRINGTON,  E.  A.  W.  8.  Prince  William, 
1867-76. 

HARRISON,  William  ;  b.  N.B. ;  o.  D.  Barbados, 
P.  1840  N.S.  «S.  Portland,  1839-42 :  1846-70. 
(Loch  Lomond,  1843-5.)  Ket.  S.P.G.  allowance. 

HARTIN,  Thomas  B  :  h.  Ireland  ;  ed.  N.  Brun. 
Univ.  ;  o.  1851,  Freil.  Travelling  1853-8* 
Howard,  1869-66  ;  Canterbury,  1866-78. 

HATHEWAY,  Charles  H  ,  B.A.  N.  Brun.  Univ.; 

b.  1868,  N.B. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1888,  Fred.     8. 

Newcastle,  1881-2  ;  Cambridge,  1883-90. 
HAYOEN,  Henry,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8.  Grand  Lake. 

1820-1 ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  862].  - 
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KEATOH ,  H«iixy ;  ed.  6p.*80oll.,  Len. ;  o.  D.  187S 

Win^P.18738al.  &  Cambridge,  1885  [*«*  p.  874]. 
HICK80H,  John  William,    B.A.    Kinsr's  CoU., 

Frerl. ;  b,  1857. 8.  Douglas  and  Bright,  1892.  Died. 
HIGKIIN8,  0.  F.    5.  SaokTlUe,  1881. 
EILTZ,AufuitasF.,  B.A.(rr.N.S.[p.86S]).    8. 

Derby.  1879-87. 
HOADLEY,  Arthur ;  b.  JaneS,  1853,  Cowfold,  Stu.; 

ed.  8JL0.    Moncton,  1882-85 ;  tr.  S.A.  [p.  891]. 
HOLLOWAY,  H«mx7 :  b.  Sept.  21,  1842,  Dudley, 

Wor. :  0.  D.  1874,  P.  1877,  Wor.    &  Weldford, 

1884-6. 
HOOPER,  Sdwwd  Bertram,  B.A.  N.B.  Univ. : 

6.  Ireland,  1863  ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Fred.    8. 

Weldford,  1887-91. 
H0PKIN8,  J.  E.   8.  Cordon  and  Lome,  1889-92. 
HOYT,  Leo.  A.,  B.A.  N.B.  Uniy. ;  b.  N.B. ;  o.  D. 

1869.  P.  1870,  Pred.    8  Andover.  1871-92. 
ETJBOELL,  Robert  William ;  ed.  K.C.W. :  o.  D. 

1886,  P.  1887,  Fred.    8.  Derby  and  Blackrille, 

1889—91 
HTJOSOir'  Junea,  6.A.;  o.  1834,  N.S.    8. (1  )Mlra- 

micMe,18S4-45:  Vi«iUng,  1846-65;  (1)  M^  1856- 

65  ;    Newcastle,    186^-8  ;    Glenelg,    1869-71. 

Died  1871. 
EIJRUSY,  E.  P.    8,  Cambridge,  1890-2. 
JACOB,    Dr.    Edwin.     8  St.  Mary's,  1830-2  ; 

Visiting,  1833-46  [p.  777]. 
JAFFREY.  WiUiam ;  b.  1821 :  ed.  N.B.  Univ. ; 

o.  D.  1847,  P.  1851,  Fred.    8.  St.  Mary,  1848-00. 
JARVIS,  George  Seymour,  D.D.  (<r.  N.S.  [p.  862] ). 

8  Hampstead,  1830-6  ;  Shcdiac,  1837-80. 
JARVIS,  Henry  J. :    o.  1836-7.  N.S.     A  Richi- 

bucto,  1836-45  ;  St.  John,  1847  [ji^f  p.  862]. 
JONES,  H.    &  Grand  Falls,  1882-3. 
JONES.  J.  Kelson.    8,  Richibucto,  1879. 
KETOHXTM,    William    auintard,    M.A.   King's 

Coll.,  Fred.,  D.D.  Colum.  Coll.,  N.Y. ;  6.  N.a  ; 

o.  D.  1845,  P.    1846,    Fred.    8.   Fredericton, 

184»-9  ;  GampobeUo,  1850,  1852. 
LEE,  Charles.    8  Fredericton,  1850 ;  Westrooie- 

land,  1851  •  Portland,  1852-60. 
LOCKWARD,  John  [««  p.  858] ;  o.  D.  1868,  P. 

1870,  N.F.L.    &  Waterford,  1879-81 ;  St.  Mar- 
tins,  1882-4. 

LOOSEMOORE,  Philip  Wood,  M.A.  (Hun.)  Bp.'R. 
Coll.,  Len.:  ^i.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1855,  P.  1857, 
Fred.    &  Prince  William,  1855-61. 

LOVE,  George.  &  Albert  Co.,  1878-9  ;  King's 
^Hpar  1880—2 

LOWNBES.  Arthur  Edward  Gilbert ;  b.  England, 
1848;  ed,  K.C.L.  and  Ixm.  and  Paris  Univs. ; 
o.  D.  P.  1884,  FiecL    8.  Prinot'  William.  1884-8. 

MnOAWLEY,  G  orge ;  ed.  K.(\W. ;  o.  1826.  N.S. 
Visiting  Missionaiy.  1831-4 ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  862]. 

KcGHEE,  Thomas ;  b.  Jnlv  27, 1816,  Cambridge, 
Eng. ;  ed.  King's  Coll-,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1812,  Lon. 
8.  Campobello,  1^12-3 :  St.  Andrew,  184S-5 : 
TTpham,  1S46-8 ;  Sassex  Vale,  1848-61.  Died 
Dec  18,  1861. 

HoGHIVJERir.  John ;  o.  1846,  Fred.  8.  Tobique, 
1 846-7:  Andorer,  1848;  St  Ucorgc,  1849-67. 
Died  1867. 

HoKIEL,  William  Le  Baron,  KA.  K.C.W.  : 
b.  N.B.,  1841  ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  Fred. 
8.  Batlmrpt,  1864-73, 1888-90 ;  Doug'as,  1874  80 : 
QuwnKbury,  1881-2,  1885-7;  Bright,  1883-4; 
Bt.  Martin's,  1891-2. 

MATTHEW.  Ch^irles  RaTmond.  M.A.  K,aW. ; 
o.  D.  1866,  P.  1868.    &  PetersriDe,  1871-2. 

ITEDLEY,  r  Canon)  Charles  St-^inkoff.  MJL 
Kin«?'8  ColL,  Fred,  (son  of  Bp.  Mcilev):  ft. 
Se)..  16,  1835. Truro:  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1860*  Fre<L 
.S'.  Douglas,  18C1  :  Sussex  &c ,  1867-81  ;  Water- 
ford,  1883 ;  Su8sex,1[  1884-9.  Di«l  Aug.  25, 1889. 

MERCER.  M.    8  St,  Andrew's,  181 H. 

MILLIDGE.  Jamee  White ;  6.  1842,  N.B. :  o.  D. 
1877,  P.  1878,  Fred.    8  St.  David's  *c,  1880-92. 

MILirE.  Jamea  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  862] ).  8  Fredericton, 
1817-23.  Died  March  27,  1823,  of  cancer  de- 
Teloped  from  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball. 

lOLNER,    Christopher.    8.  SwskviUe,  1890-37 ; 


We8tfleldAc1838-«>.    Retired  ISaL    A  no«Ml 
pioneer  and  church  builder.     Dnrinir  the  40 
years  was  absent  from  Misaion  only  ooe  fort- 
night  [p.  131]. 
MnjfEft,  "BMpa.    &  Mangerrille  Ae^  ISlS-tf. 

Died  April  11, 1842  or  3. 
MONTGOMZRY.  Hory.  M.A.  N.B.  Unir. ;  5i. 

1 854,  N.B. :  0.  D.  1881,  P.  188S,  Fnd.    A  Kinf's 

Clear,  188>-92. 
MOTTHTAIK,  George  J.  (son  of   first  Bp.  of 

Quebec) ;  b.  1789,  England  ;  ed,  England  ;  o.  D. 

1812.  Que.    &  Fredericton,  1814-17.    Ret.  for 

Que. :  became  coadjutor  1836,  Mid  Bp.  o<  Qneu 

1850 ;  and  died  Jan.  6. 186S. 
MULVAHY,  0.  P.    8.  SackTine,  1879. 
MURRAY,  Al<«zander  Bloemfleld,  MJL  K.C.W. : 

o.  Fred.  8  Woodstock,  1887-90 ;  Stanley.  1891-1 
NEALES,  Henry  Huntly ;  b.  Not.  1 1, 1 850.  Richi- 
bucto, N.B. :  ed,  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1877, 

Fred.    8   Richmond,   1876-81;    OampobeUe^ 

1882-6. 
NEALES,  Jamea,  MJtCS. ;  b.  1813,  England ; 

ed.  K.C.L. :  o.  D.  1842,  N  A  ;  P.  1844.  Pned.    8 

Stanley.  1843-4 ;  Grand  Manan,  1845-8 ;  Richi- 
bucto, 1848-58 ;  Oagetown.  18ft»-«<.     Retired 

18H7  ;  S.P.G.  pensioner  189L 
NEALES.  Seo^;.o.D.  1887,  P.  1888,  Fred.   8 

Queensbnry  and  Southampton,  1887-92. 
NEALES,  fhomaa.  M.A.  N.B.  Unir. :  b.  184L 

N.B. :  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Fred.    &  Woodstock; 

1869-92  (t_l 880-92). 
NEALES.  W.  S.    8  Chatham,  18e9-n ;  Neti^ 

castle.  1873. 
NELSON,  Robert  Charles ;  ed.  8JLC    A  Wood- 

Ktock,  1863-5  ;  Richmond,  1866. 
NEWNHAM,  Obadiah  Samuel;   o.  D.  1875.  Bi 

1877  X.8.    S.  Point  dn  Chene,  1878-MO. 
NICHOLS.  Henry  B.     8  Woodatook,  1855-6; 

Hopewell  and  HarTey,1857-8  ;  Albert  Col,  1859> 

63 ;  tr.  Burma  [pt  918]. 
NI0KE8S0N,  Darid,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;   o.  D.  1868, 

P.  1869,  N.&  8  Carletoo,  1873 ;  fhu^krOle,  1874. 
NORRIS,  Robert  (tr.  NJS.  [p.  861]).    8.  West- 

field  and  Greenwich,  1801>4. 
PALMER,    R.    D.      &   Bpringftdd,    1848-42; 

Harvey,  1858-8. 
PARKER,  Addington  Davanpart;   ed.  K.C.W.; 

o.  D.  1827,  P.  1829,  NA    8.  Prlnoe  Wiiliaa 

and  Queensbary.  1827-33 ;  tr.  NA  [p.  883j. 
PARBlNSON,   John    Rayner    ByWestar:   M, 

R.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1875,  N.8.    8. 8t  Miir'i, 

1890-2. 
PARLEE.  Henry  T.,  B.A.  King's  OAK  N.B:  K 

N.B.:  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1885,  Fred.     &  Stanley, 

1884-9 ;  Westfleld,  1890-2. 
PARRY.  John  O.    8  Grand  FaUa.  1891-i.    It^ 
PARTRIDGE,  FraMia,  D J>.  K.aw. ;  6.  April  t 

1846,  Dorsley,  OhM. :  o.  D.  18«9,  P.  1870,  Fred. : 

&    Chamoook,    1870;     Rothcaaj,     1874-61; 

(IT  1880-81). 
PEMBER,  mderielc  B.A.  Ch.  Ch.  Ox. :  a.  a 

1860,  P.  1861,  Ox.    iS.  CampobcOo,  188>-9a 
PENTREATH,  Edwyn  Sandys  Wetaame,  RB. 

St.  John's  CoIL,  Manitoba;  ft.  Der.  1844i.  Clif- 
ton. N.a  ;  o.  D.  1872  N.  Jersey.  P.  1874  Pral 

g.  Moncton,  1877-81 ;  tr.  Man.  [ft.  879]. 
PETERS.  George  J.  B. ;  ed.  K.aw. ;  «.  D.  188^ 

P.  1882,  NJ5L    &  Bathorst,  1886-91. 
PICKETT.  BaTid  Wetmofe.   M.A.   K.CW. ;  k 

1827,  N.B. :  0.  D.  18i«  Fred..  P.  18S6,  XA  A 

Springfield,  1869 ;  Greenwich  At^  18C3-91 
PIBGE0N.Geor|rB:e.l793.N.a   &Beilci»Ie^. 

1793-6 :  Fredericton.    179^1814 ;   St.  Jii:ir**. 

1814-18.    Died  May  1818. 
POBMORE,    R.    H..    M.A-    Trin.   Coll,   ra-n. 

Visiting,  1862;  Fredericton,  IW3-6. 
POLLARB,  Henry;  b.  Not.  1. 183^>,  Kxt-trr :  ri. 

8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1858,  FtttL    /JL  Masfcr- 

▼llle  dtc  1861-^ 
PRICE,  Walter  (rr.  N.PX.  [n.  859]).    &  5a*b- 

walk.  1791-7. 
PRZNOB,A.    &  NewQMtte,  1874-& 
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SATKOHI),  W.  0.    &  Stanley,  1878-8S. 
aiOHAEDS.  David.    8.  Edmanston,  1893. 
B0BERT8,  Oeom  Ooodridge,  M.A.  Kinf^'s  CoU^ 

Fred.,  and  BpTs  ColL,  Lon. ;  6.  1832,  N.B. ;  o. 

D.  1856,  P.  1867,  Fred.    ^9.  Douglas,  1866-60 ; 

Saokrllle  Ac,  1861-78. 
S0BEST8,    J.    W.     8,   Fredericton,    1843-6; 

Eingsclear,  1845-7. 
K0BEBT80H,  James.    8.  Moaqoash,  1846-53. 
B0OES8,  Oeonre,  B.A.  King's  Ck)lL,  N.B. :  o, 

D.  1861,  P.  1868,  Fred.    A  Richmond,  1861-5  ; 

Sprimrfleld.  1866-75. 
SUSSBLL.  H.  F. ;  ed.  King's  ColL,  Fred. ;  o.  D. 

1846,  N.S.    8,  Bathurst,  1844-6 ;  Queensbury, 

1846-7. 
BAHDEEfl,  0.  A.    8.  Woodstock,  1886. 
SATUBLEx,  James  Henxy;  b.  Aug.  7,  1844, 

Pitmlnster ;    ed.  S.A.C.     8.  ?  1868  ;   Douglas, 

1871-4.    Died  1874. 
8AYBS,  John  (tr.  N.E.,  a  refugee  [p.  854]).   8 

Majorville,  1783-4.     Died  1784,  Burton,  N.S. 

ButtOFIElJ),  Otmtft :   b.  and  ed.  England ;  o. 

D.  1869,  P.  1860,  Fred.    8.  Loch  Lomond  Ac, 

1859-61  ;  Simonds  Ac,  1862-91.    Retired. 
8C0YIL,  Elias  (son  of  James) ;  o.  D.  1801,  P. 

1803,    N.S.      8.   Kingston    and    SpringQeld, 

1803-40.    Died  1840. 
BCOVIL,  Jamaa  {tr.  N.E.  [p.  854].     ?  8.  1785  ; 

Kingston,  1786-1808.  Died  Dec.  19, 1808  [p.  129]. 
BCOVIL,  William,  M.A.  Fred.  Coll.  (grandson  of 

James)  ;   o.  P.   1841   N.S.    A  Loch   Lomond, 

1840 :  St.  John's,  1841 :  Springfield  and  Kor- 

ton,  1843-7  ;  Norton,  1848-60. 
BCOYII.,  William  Elias,  B.A.  K.C.W.  (son  of 

James) ;    n.  1834,    N.S.      8    Kingston    &e., 

1834-76  (with  Springfield,  1836-43). 
8HAKH0N,  W.    8.  Edmunston,  1878-9. 
SHAW,  Benlamin :  ed.  S.A.C.    8.  Grand  Lake 

and  Cambridge,  1863-81. 
BEERKAK.  Fred  Francis ;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1884, 

N.8.    A  St  Martin,  1890-1. 
BIHOKBB,  James,   UJi..  K.C.W. ;   o.   D.  1886, 

P.  1888,  California.    A  Dalhonsie,  1892.    Res. 
BIMOHBS,  Richard,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  N.B. ;  o.  D. 

1846,  P.  1847,  Fred.    A  Westmoreland,  1848-60 

Isee  p.  863]  ;  Campobcllo,  1853-4  ;  Maugerrille, 

1870-4 ;  Burton,  1875-7  ;  Dorchester,  1878-81  ; 

Ludlow,  1886. 
SLIPPER,  Albsrt  Arthur.    A  Weldford,  1892. 
8KITH,  Jos«ph  ;  ed.  C.M.S.  0>11.,  IsL  ;  o.  D.  1862 

Lon-  P.  1865  S.  Leone.  A  Peterirille,  1878-80. 
SKITH,  Ranald  E.,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  P.E.L  ;  o. 

D.  1868,  P.  1859,  Fred.    A  St.  George,  1869-92. 
BKIT1QBR8.  Allan  William.  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D. 

1890,  P.  1891,  Fred.    A  Waterford,  1890-2. 
BOMERYILLE,  Alexander  Oamegie ;  o.  D.  1826, 

NA    A  Bathurst,  1827-42. 
BOMERYILLE,  James,  LLD.     A  Fredericton 

Ac.,  1815-26 :  Douglas,  1827-38. 
SPIKE,  Henxy  MitoheU,  B.A.  (tr.  N.R.  [p.  863]). 

A  lAncaster,  1874-8  ;  Musquash,  1879-92. 
STERLIHO,  6.  H.,  B.A.  N.B.  Univ. ;  6.  1842, 

N.B.;   o.  Fred.    A  Newcastle,  1871-2;  Mau- 

gervil'.e,  1874-82. 
STEWART,  Alexander.     A  St.   John,  1841-5, 

1848-60. 
STIRLIKO,  John  Mayne  (from  N.F.L.) :  o.  D. 

1836,  P.  1840,  N.S.    A  Fredericton,  1836-42; 

Maugerrille,  1843-60.    Died  1850. 
STREET,    Charles    Frederick.      A     Bathurst, 

1867-61 ;  Prince  WiUiam,  1862-6. 
STREET,    Bsffluel    D.    Lee.      A    Woodstock, 

1830-69. 
STREET,  WiUiam  H.,  B.A. ;  o.  1859,  Fred.    A 

Andover,  1863-70;  Richmond,  1871-5;  Bath- 
urst, 1876-85;    Petersville,  1886-90;    Campo- 

beUo,  1891-2. 
STUART,  Alexander  Y. ;  o.  D.  1816,  Fred.    A 

Stanley,  1846-8 ;  Douglas,  1849-56.    Re*,  ill. 
SWEE1\  J.  H.  8.  (tr.  L.C.  [p.  872]).     A  Dal- 
honsie^ 1877-80  ;  Newcastle,  1881-92. 
TALBOT,  James  Hale ;   b.  1849,  EngUnd ;  ed. 


S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1871,  P.  1874,  Fred.  A  (1)  Spring- 
field, 1877  :  Dalhousie,  1878-80 ;  (1)  S.,  1881-5  ; 

Moncton,  1886-91. 
TEED,  Arthur  WilUam,  M JL.,  N.  Brun.  Unir. :  o. 

D.  1887,  P.  1888,  Fred.    A  Richmond,  1888-92. 
THOKBOH,  John  Sedgefleld  (son  of  Dr.  T.).    A 

St.  Stephen,    1834-40;    Visiting,   1841-5;    St. 

Patrick  Ac,  184&-65 ;  St.  Darid,  1866-72. 
THOKBOH,  Samuel  (brother  of  Dr.  T.).    A  St. 

George.  1821-48. 
TH0H80H,  Skefllnfton,  LLD.     A  St.  Stephen, 

1821-64  [p.  138]. 
TIPPETT,   Henry  WOlism;   o.  D.  1846,  Fred. 

A  St.  Darid's,  1846-8;    Queensbury,  1849-72. 

Died  1874,  England. 
TITCOICBE,  John  Charles ;  etl.  Warminster  ColL 

A  Canterbury,  1884  ;  PairviUe,  1885-7  ;    Lan- 
caster, 1888-92. 
TOWERS,  F.    A  Canterbury,  1879-80 ;  Peters- 
ville, 1881-8. 
TOWBSHEin),  George,  M.A.  itee  N.S.,  p.  864]. 

A  Westmoreland  and  Bav  Verte,  1834-7. 
TTHIACBX,  H.  J.    A  SackrlUe,  1878. 
UNIACKE.  Richard  John,  D.D.,  St.  Alb.  Hall, 

Ox. ;  b.  Halifax,  Ni5. :  o.  D.  1835,  P.  1836,  N.S. 

A  St.  Andrew's,  1835-6;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]. 
VIETS,  Roger,  jun.    A  St.  John's  ^.,  1807-14, 

1819  ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]. 
VROOH.  Fenwiok  Williams,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  b. 

1856,  N.B. :  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1882,  Fred.    A  Rich- 

mond,  1883-4. 
WAOrWRIOHT,     Hastings   Stour    (tr.    N.S. 

[p.  864]).     A  St.  David's  1874-5  ;   Kingston, 

1876-87. 
WALKER,   William  W. ;  b.  Annapolis  about 

1802  ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  1827.     A  Hampton  &c 

1830-82.    Retired.  1883  ;  died  May  17, 1889. 
WARNEFORD,  C.  A.  S. ;  o.  D.  1884.  P.  1886,  lYed. 

A  Canterbury,  1886-90 ;  Magun<Iy,  1891-2. 
WARNEFORl),  Edmund  i  rthur ;  b.  1826,  Micklo- 

ham;   o.  D.  1849,  P.  1860,  Fred.     A   Wood- 
stock; 1850 ;  Norton  &c.,  1851-92. 
WEEKS,  Alfred  W.,  B.A.  K.C.W. ;  6.  N.  Scotia  ; 

o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Pr«l.  A  Cocaigiie.  184J>-G2 ; 

Shediac,  1863  ;  WeUington,  18to4-5  ;  Bartouche, 

1866-72 :  Queensbury.  l873-«0. 
WETHORE,  David  John ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  P., 

JYed.    A  Welford,  1848-60. 
WIGGINS,  A.  V.    A  Kingston,  1829. 
WIGGINS,  A.  V.    A  Westfleld,  1880-5. 
WIGGINS,  A.  V.    G.    (tr.  N£.   [p.  864])-     A 

Maugervillo,  1852-6a 
WIGGINS,   Cecil  Frederick,   B.A.   K.C.W.;   b. 

P.E.L;    o.  D.   1873,   P.   1875,  N.S.     A  Sack- 

ville,  1880-88. 
WIGGINS,  Charles  Oliver.  B.A. ;  o.  D.  1831,  V. 

1835,  N.8.    A  Prince  William,  18.14-9. 
WIGGINS,  G.  C.  (son  of  A.  V.  G.)  ;  ed.  K.C.W.  ; 
o.  D.  1866,  Fred.    A  Petersville,  1866-8.    Dial 
of  consumption  1859,  in  South  of  France. 
WIGGINS,  Gilbert  (tr.  NjS.  [p.  864]).    A  West- 
fleld, 1822-33. 
WIGGINS,  R.     ?  A  1848. 
WIGGINS,    Richard   B.     A  Greenwich,    1827 

i$ee  p.  864]. 
WILKINSON,    William    James,     M.A.     N.B. 
Univ. ;  b.  1856,  N.B. ;  y>.  D.  1879,  P.  I«rf0,  Frcsl. 
A  Bay  du  Vin,  1881-92. 
WILLIAK8,  John  Symes;   b.  1829;   ed.  S.A.C. 

A  Woodstock.  1853-4  :  Campt)b<!llo.  18-.6-73. 
WILLIAMS.  J.  P.  B.    A  Canning,  limb  ;  lUch- 

mond,  1886. 
WILLIS,  Cuthbert;  b.  1832,  Ni?. ;  ed.  Line.  Coll., 
Ox. ;  o.  D.  1869.  P.  1871,  Fred.    S.  Petictxliac, 
1873-90. 
WILLIS.  Robert  (a  naval  Chaplain)  (1821  apt^l. 
Fx?c.  Comsy.  at  St.  John's).  A  8t.  John's  &c., 
1818-24  ;  tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]. 
WILSON,  C.  P.    A  Campobello.  1877-81. 
WOOD,  Abraham.   A  St.  Johns,  1819-22 ;  Grnnd 

Lake,  1822-62. 
WOODMAN.  Edward  S.    A  Woodstock,  1858-9  ; 

Westfield,  1860-79. 
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(Dioceses  of  Qitebkc,  founded 

ABBOT,  Charles  Peter;  b.  Chipping  Hill,  Ea. ; 
rd.  Hatteraea  Coll. :  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1860,  Mon. 
S.  Clarendon,  1860-1  ;  Stukeley  Ac,  1861-3 ;  Ely 

and  IJo:HX)bfl,  1876-8. 
ABBOT,    Joseph.     S.   St.   Andrew's,    1818-25: 

Yamaska  (renamed  Abbotaford  1829),  1826-9  ; 

GreiiviUe.  1830-47. 
ABBOT,  wiUiam ;  o.  D.  1824,  P.  1826,  Que.    S. 

Yaiuayku  Mt.,  1824-6 ;  St.  Andrew's,  1826-69. 

Dial  1859. 
ADCOCK.  William  A. ;  ^d.  Queen's  Coll.,  Birm. : 

o.  D.   1888.  Que.    A'.  Crcorgeville,  1889 ;  Fitcli 

Bav.  1890  :  GeorgevUle,  1891-2. 
ALE^AKBEK,  James  Lymne.   S.  Leeds,  1831-3  ; 

itr.  Up.  Can.  [p.  872]). 
ALLEN,  Aaron  A..  M.A.  Bp.*s  ColL,  Len. ;  b. 

Sorel.  Que. :  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1853,  Mon.    S.  Comp- 

ton.  1854-9  ;  Lec<lg,  1861-6. 
ALLEN,    Francis   Aaron.    B.A.    MoGill    Univ. 

Mon. ;  6.  Compton.  Que. ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881, 

Moil.    S.  Rawdon,  1881. 
ALLNATT,  FrancU  J.  BenwsH.  D.D. ;  6.  Qap- 

ham,  Sur. ;  ed.  S.  A.C. ;  wrecke«l  in  the  Bohemian 

on  vovage  to  Que. :  o.  I).  1864   Que.,  P.  1865 

Mon.'  .S.  (I)  Drummondville,  1866-71  ;  Labra- 
dor. 1872-4  ;  (I)  D..  1874-85. 
ANDERSON.  John ;  o.  D.  1828,  Que.    S.  Qaebcc, 

1828:  tr.  Ont.  [p.  872]. 
ANBEBSON,  Richard,  M.A.  T.C.D.     S.  Upper 

Ire' and  dec,  1839-4^     Died  in  1848  at  Quebec, 

of  fever  caught  while  attending  sick  emigrants 

at  Uro^!4c  Isle. 
ANDERSON,  William  (Canon)  :  6.  Que. ;  o.  D. 

183J,  P.  1836,  Que.    5.  Sorel,  1837-92. 
ANSLEY.  Amos.    5.  Hull,  1824-31.    [,%•<?  p.  872.] 
ARCHBOLD,  George.    8,  Quel>ec,  1823-6 ;  Visit- 

ing  Missy.  L.  and  Up.  C,  1827-9 ;  tr.  Up.  C. 

Fp.  872J. 
ARNOLD.  William.    S.  New  Carli(>le,  1826  :  Pas- 

gebioc  Bay,  1827 ;   aa8]>e,  1828-37  ;  Robinson 

Ac,    1838-9;    La  Prairie,  1840;    Gaspe  Bay, 

184157.     DiaiJune  9,  1857. 
ATKINSON,   A.   F.   S.  La  Prairie,  1830-6  {tr. 

Ont.  [n.  872]). 
BALDWYN,  W.  Derereux  (/r.  Up.  C.  [p.  872]). 

5.  St.  John's,  1817-41. 

B A  LFE,  Robert  P.  (an  ex-R.  C.  Priest).    8.  Stan- 

bri'l-e,  1838-40. 
BAi.FOTJR,  Andrew;  b.  Ireland;  o.  D.  1832,  P. 

1 833.  Que.    8.  Bay  do  Onaleurs,  1833-7  ;  Riviere 

dn   I»up,   1838  ;  Sheffonl,  1839-48 ;    Kingsey, 

1849  65  ;  Nioolet,  1866.    Pensioned  1867  ;  died 

Fel).  13,  1891. 
BALFOUR.  Andr<>w  Jaokion,  )LA.  Bin's  Coll., 

Len. :  h,  Waterloo,  Que. ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1872, 

Qii.'.    >'.  Hatley,  1872-81  ;  Que.  (Marine  Hod- 

nital).  18SS-92. 
BALL,  Josiah  ;  o.  D.  1878.  Fre<l.    8.  Mascouche, 

HKI  :    Labrador,  1887-8;    Magdalen   Islands, 

1889-92. 
BALL.   Thomaa  L,  M.A.  Bp.*s    ColL,  Len.;  6. 

Compton.  Que.;   o.  D.  1865,  P.  1866,  Que.    8. 

Invern<.>s8  and  Ireland,  1865-83  ;  Brompton  dec, 

1884-90.     Ret. 
BANCROFT,  Oharlea.    8.  St.  Jolin's,  1848-61. 
BANCROFT.  Charles,  M.A.  MoC^ill  ColL,  Mon. ; 

6.  Mon. :  ed.  Mc(fill  Coll.  and  Cains  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
o.  D.  18«>6.  P.  1869,  Huron.    8.  Potton,  1872-5. 

BARLOW,  J.    8.  Buckingham,  1866. 
BERNARD,  Walt9r  Charles.  M.A.    Bp.'8  CoU^ 

Len. :  6.  Shipton,  Que. ;  o.  D.  1884.  P.  1885,  Que. 

8.  Burv,  1884-6 ;  Melbourne,  1886  ;  Port  Neuf 

dec,  1887-9. 
BINET.  William,  B.A.  Toulouse ;  b,  1837,  Jersey ; 

0.    D.  1853,  Lon.    S.  Malbole,   1853-4;  Port 

Ncuf,  1856. 


QUEBEC,  1759-64.   1777-1892   (with 
and  162  Central  SUtions.   [_See  Chapters 


1793  :  Montreal,  f.  1850.) 

BIRTEL.  Roberts.    8.  Ndsonrille,   1852;   W. 

Frampton,  1853-5. 
BLAKEY.  T.    8.  Prescott,  1 821  -  2. 
BLATLOCK,  Thomaa.  B.A.  Bp.'s  0«)11..  Len. :  K 
England  ;  o.  D.  1874.  P.  1877,  Que     8.  MalhAif, 
1874-7  ;  New  Carlisle,  187»-81,  1886  ;  Danvilk, 
1890-2. 
BONB,  Rt  Rev.  William  Bennet,   M.A.  Bp.'4 
ColL,  Len..  and  LL.D.  M.H5ill  Coll.,  Mon. :  b. 
1815, Truro;  «/.  Lomlon  ;  *>.  D.  1840,  P.  1A41. 
Que.    Trav.  Missv.,  The  Flat4«  distrirt  <C«i- 
tre   La  Clune),   La  Chin**,    1810-8.     Rwl  a&l 
became  Anln.  of  Horhelaga.     Dean  of  Mon. 
Cont.  Bp.  of  Montreal  in  St.  George's,  Montreal 
Jan.  25. 1S79. 
BONSALL.  Clarence.    .*?.  Clarendon.  1859. 
BONSALL,  Thomas.  8.  Port<iW  du  Fort.  18«0-L 
BOOTH.  0.  J.     8.  Iron  ITill.  IH7H. 
BOURNE.  Rowluid  H.     8.  Raw*  Ion,  1837-4C 
BOYD.    Charlea.    B.A.    Univ.    ColL,  Tor„  an  I 
Albert  Coll.,  Belleville.  *c  ;  o.  D.  N.  York,  P. 
1872  Mon.    8.  Tliomc,  1872-4. 
BOYDELL,   Jamea,   B..\.  Bi).*s  Coll.,  Len.:   «>. 
D.   1867,    P.     1868,    Que.      8     Bourg   I>»ina. 
1867-70;    Bury,   1871-4;    Kingsey,    1875-81: 
\tr.  P.  Ont.  [p.  873] ). 
BOYLE,  Felix  J.,  M.A.  Bp.'s  ColL  Len.;  h.  Craspe, 
Q.;   o.  D.  1851,  P.   1862,  Que.    A  BCagiiakne 
Islands,  1851-5;  E.  Frampton,  1871,  1871-87. 
1890-1 ;  Hemison,  1888-9,  1892. 
BRADFORD,    Riohard    (ex- midshipman  und^r 
Captain  Cook):  n.  England.  /{.Chatliam,  1805-7; 
William  Henry,1808-10 ;  Cliatham,  dMj.,1811-1*. 
Diwl  1816. 
BRAITHWAITE.   F.   O.    C.    M.A.  BalL  Co'L, 

Ox.    8.  Onslow.  1862-3. 
BRAITHWAITE,  Joaeph.   <9.  Cliambly.  1829-42. 

1851-3. 
BRETHOTTR.  Win'am.    B.A.  T.C.D.;    o.   1837. 
Mon.      8.     Ormstown,     1837-51;      Durham, 
1841-71.    Retire«l  1S72. 
BROOWE,  F.    &  La  Prairie,  1841-8. 
BROWN.  Cl«tment    Dooimua.  M.A.,  Bn.*s  ColL 
Len.;  6.  1851.  Kng. :  o.  D.  18ii0,  P.  1881.  Qw. 
8.  Shigawaki  1881-5  :  tr.  N.B.  [p.  86*1. 
BROWN,  Robert  Wyn«lham.   B.A„   Bii.'i»  Or»lL 
Len.;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  18K1,  Que.    A  MelboonM. 
1881  ;  Lahrailor,  1882-3  ;  tr.  N.B.  [n.8«5]. 
BROWN,  William  Roaa :  ed.  Bp.'s  CoIU  Lm. : 
o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Mon.    5.  Aylwin,  187J-t«; 
Iron  Hill,  1879-BO. 
BTJROES.  Henry.    8.  Nioolet,  1836-61. 
BURRAOE,  Henry  Oeorce.M.A.  Bpu^sOoIULm.; 
6.  Quebec  ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  185U,  Que.     8,  EMtky 
Ac,  1849-71.    Pensioned  1872. 
BURRAOE,  Raby  R.    8.  Aubigny  Ac.  m^X : 
Quebec  Ac,    1837:  Anbignr.  183»-I0 ;  Polat 
Levi,    184S-6.     Pensioned  *  1846 ;    died   Dec 
1864,  Montreal. 
BTJRT.  Fredfvick ;  o.  P.  I860,  Hon.  &  Hnntior 

don,  1860-4. 
BTTRTON,    James    Edwin.      S.   Terre  Bonac; 

1820-6  ;  Rawdon.  1827-82. 
BXJRWELL.  A.  H.    8.  Nicolei,  1830-1 ;  HaO 

(and  Bytown,  Up.  C).  1832-6. 
BuTLER,    John;    o.    Que.    8.  Kiogaey,  IMS. 

1843-8. 
CARRY.  John.  D.D.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len.:  ft.Inianii: 
o.  D.  P.  1860,  Qne,    &  Leoda.  1851 -«;  Foiat 
Levi,  1856-8.    Re*.    ISee  p.  873.] 
CHAMBERS.    Jamai.     8.   MagiUlmf  Islaaik 

1877-86.    Rf*. 
OHAPHAN,  Thomaa  8hnw.   ILA.  Bp.*«  OnlU 
Len.;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849.  Que.  &  DodaweUAe, 
1850-86. 
COCHRANX,  Jolm.    &  La  Pnlrfe,  ISMl 
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OODD,  Fraaois ;  6.  E.  Deroham  ;  o.  D.  1860,  P. 

1861,  Mon.     S.  Clarendun,   1862-4;    Aylmer, 

1864-7,    Res. ;  tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  873]. 
COOHLAN,  James.     1828-9  (no  tixeil  station) ; 

tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  873]. 
COLSTON,  Kobert  WaUer,  M.A.  Bp.'s  ColL,  Lcn. ; 

6.  St.  John's,  P.Q. ;  o  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  Que.  S. 

Port  Neuf,    1879-86 ;    Ascot,     1887-8 ;    Ascot 

Ck)rner,  1890-1 ;  Dudswell,  1892. 
COHSTAKTINE,  Itaao,  M.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len. ; 

6.  Bradley  Hall,  Lane. ;  o.  I).  1850  Que.,  P.  18S3 

Mon.    &  Staubridge,  East,  1851-3. 
COO££SLET,  Frederick  John ;  b.  Feb.  10, 1839, 

Eton  ;    ed.  Eton  and  S.A.G. ;   went  to  Natal, 

8.P.G.,  1860,  rus.  on  account  of  Colen&oism  ;  o. 

Que.     8.    Labrador,     1862-3 ;    Bourg     Louis, 

1863-4-6.    Ret.  ill ;  died  in  England. 
CORNWALL,    John.      S.   La  Cliine,  1819-50; 

Mascouche,  1851-6 ;  La  Colle,  1856-61. 
COKVAN,  J.  H.     S.  foaticook  Ac.,  1873-4- 
COTTON,  Charles  Caleb ;  o.  D.  Lin.,  P.  Que.    iS. 

8t.  Amand  and  Dunham,   1804-7  ;    Dunliam, 

1808-48.     Died  1848. 
COX,  Joseph  Churchill,  B.A  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1866, 

P.  1871,  N.  Scotia.    S.  Brompton  and  Windsor, 

1890—2 
CROSSE*,    SUas   (rr.  N.F.L.  [p.  867]).    8.  Cape 

Cove,  1856-64. 
CUSACK.     Edward.      8,   Gaspe    Bay,    1838-9; 

Chircndon,  1840-1 ;  Perc6e,  1842  ;  the  flrstAngli- 

can  MiSidonary  to  visit  (1840)  [pp.  147-8]  Que- 
bec  )>urtion    of  Labrador.     Res.  ill ;   died   at 

lieailiug  Feb.  13, 1867,  aged  83. 
DalZIEl.,  John.    8.  Eaton,  1849-61 ;  Cookshire, 

1862-4  ;  Port  Neuf,  1865-9. 
DAVIDSON,  John.    8.  Cowansville,  1854-71. 
DAWES.  W.  D ;   o.  P.  1840,  Mon.  8.  St.  John, 

1842-8.    Died  1828  at  St.  Joim's,  of  fever  caught 

while  attending  sick  emigrants. 
DEBBA6E,  James  Benjamin,  B.D.   Bp.'s  Coll., 

Len.,  1886  ;  b.  Mar.  7, 1845,  BUlockby,  Nor. ;  ed. 

S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Que-    A  Hofietowu 

Ac.,  1869-72  ;    Port  Neuf,  1872-8  :    Stoneham, 

1879-81 ;  W.  Frampton,  1882-91 ;  Bourg  Louis, 

1891-2. 
DE  ORUCHY,  P.    8.  Milton,  1872-80. 
DE  LA  MARE,  F.    8.  Gusi)c  Bay.  1858-64. 
DE  HOITLIPIED,  Joseph.    8.  Malbaic,  1866-8. 
DICKSON,  Herbert  A.    8.  Raudlwro,  1891-2. 
DIHZET,  Joseph.    8,  Compton,  1870,  1872-3. 
DOOLITTLE,   Lucius.    8,   Pasijcbiac,  1828-33; 

Sherbrooke,     1843-7  ;     Leunoxville,    1847-62 

[p.  779]. 
DOTY,  John  (a  refugee  Misaionary  from  New 

York  in  1777  [«e*p.  856]).  Act«i  as  Chaplain  to 

the  British  troops,  Montreal,  and  S.P.d.  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Mohawk  Indians  near  there  to 

1781.    Visits  England  1781-2.     Apiwinted  to 

Sorrell,   1783-7 ;    WilUam  Henry,  late  Sorrell, 

1788-181)3  ;  St.  Amand  and  Dorchester,  1798-9  ; 

and  L'Asaomption,  1799.  lUs.  18*^3  [pp.  139-43]. 
DRI8C0LL,    John   C.      8.    Riviere   du    Loup, 

1822-9  ;  Berthier,  1830-1.    Died- 
DU  YERNET,   Edward  (Canon),    M.A.  King's 

CoU.,  Fre<l. ;  6.  Ceylon  ;   o.  D.  Fretl.,  P.  1862 

Mon.     8.    Henry villc,  1851-6;  Ucmmingford, 

1856-70;  Clarenceville,  1871. 
EAKES,  Joseph,    B.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len. ;  b.  P. 

Que. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1886,  Que.    8.  Labrador, 

1886-7  ;  Barnston,  18H&-91.     /£/>«. 
EARLY,  W.  Townsend.  8.  Uuutlngdon,  1866-9 ; 

Stanstead,  1870. 
ELLEOOOD,  Jacob  (Canon),  M.A.  King's  C^U., 

Fred.:  6.  N.  Bnin. ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  18*9,  Mon. 

8.  Montreal.  1861-2  ;  St.  Stephen's,  1853. 
EMERY,   Charles  Philip;    6.   (lamlingay ;  ed. 

8.A.C. :  o.  D.  1855,  P.  1866,  Que.     8.  Ireland 

and  Inverness,  1865-9. 
EXP80N,  John  (Canon).   M.A.  McOiU    Univ., 

Mon. ;  b.  Kilkenny  ;  w/.  Kilk.  Coll.  and  T.C.D. ; 

o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Mon.    8.  Montreal,  T  Diocn. 

Org.  Secy.  S.P.G.,  1883-92. 


FALLOON,  Daniel,  D.D. ;  o.  184S,  (^le.  8, 
Clarendon,  1842-3  ;  Melbourne,  1848-64  [p.  149]. 

FAULCONER,  WilUam  Gower  ;  b.  Feb.  20,  1856, 
Hurgtmonceux  ;  «/.  C.M.S.  Coll.,  Isl. ;  o.  D.  1881 
Lou.,  P.  1881  Caletlonia.  8.  St.  Sylvester, 
1886-7  :  Cookshire,  1888  ;  Ireland,  189U-1. 

FLANAGAN,  John  {tr.  P.  Ont.  [p.  874].  8.  Lcetis, 
1844-5;  Mascouche,  1846-60 ;  LaChine,  1851-64. 

FLEMINO,  Charles  B.  '/  8.  1829 ;  Sliipton, 
1830-47. 

FOREST,  Charles.  8.  Bury,  1847;  GrenriUe 
&xi.,  1848-69. 

F0R8YTHE,  William  Thomas ;  b.  Julv  11, 1863, 
Chelmsford;  ed.  S.A-C. ;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1881, 
Que.    8.  Sandy  Beach,  1883-5. 

FORTIN,  Octave,  B.A.  Bp.'8  Coll.,  Len.  ;  b.  1842, 
Iberville,  Q. ;  o.  D.  P.  1866,  Mon.  8.  Sorel, 
1867-9  ;   tr.  Man.  [p.  878]. 

FOSTER,  John,  B.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len. ;  b.  Kil- 
kenny, Ir. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863,  Que.  8. 
Ck)aticooke,  1866-70 ;  1874-86. 

FOTHEROILL,  Matthew  Monkhouse;  b.  Cein- 
rhyehdir,  Mon. ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1857,  P.  1859, 
Que.    8,  Quebec  Marine  Hospital,  1878-88. 

FOX,  James.    8.  Mille  Isles,  1872-3. 

FULLER,  Hugh  Samuel :  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1876, 
Fred.    8.  Thome,  1876-8  ;  N.  Wakefield,  1879. 

FULLER,  Thomas  Brook,  D.D.,  D.C.L. ;  b.  16  July 
1810,  Kingston,  C^n. ;  o.  D.  1833.  P.  1835,  Que. 
8.  La  Chine,  1834-6  ;  tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  874]. 

FULTON,  James ;  ed.  Bp.'s  C«)ll.,  Len. ;  o.  D. 
1848,  Mon.    8,  Russell  Town  Ac,  1848-53. 

FlTLES,  Thomas  W. ;  b.  Enfield :  ed.  York  Coll. ; 
o.  D.  1862,  P.  1864,  Mon.  8.  W.  Bronie,  1865-  71. 

GARLAND,  John  William ;  6.  Canada ;  ed.  Tnn. 
Coll.,  Tor.;  o.  D.  1871  C.  N.  York,  P.  1873 
Moil.  8.  Ely  and  N.  Stukely,  1874 ;  S.  Stukely 
and  Bolton,  1876-6  ;  S.  Stukely  188L 

GAY,  J.  L.    &  Melbourne,  1863-6. 

GIBSON,  Samuel.     8.  Montreal,  1854-6. 

GODDEN,  John ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1855,  Mon.  8.  St. 
Hyacinthe,  1866-6  ;  Pottou,  1856-65  ;  tr.  N.F.I^ 
[p.  867]. 

GODDEN,  Thomas,  B.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len. ;  b. 
N.F.L. :  o.  D.  1862  Que.,  P.  1803  Mon.  8. 
Mascouche,  1866-9. 

GRIFFIN,  Joseph.  8.  Gore  of  Chatham,  1851-66. 
Retired  1866. 

GUEROUT,  Narcisse.  8.  Riviere  du  Loup  &c., 
1839-54. 

GUNNIX«G,  H.  H.    1830  (no  fixed  station). 

HARDING,  Geo.  T. ;  ed.  Bp.'s  (>)11.,  Len. ;  o.  D. 
1875,  P.  1876.  a.  Durham,  1876-86;  Sandy 
Beacli,  1887-92. 

HARPER,  Edward  James,  B.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len. ; 
0.  D.  1881  Que,  P.  1883  Tor.  8.  Melbourne, 
1882-3. 

HARVEY,  Richard  James ;  ed.  Bp.'s  CoU.,  Len. ; 
0.  D.  1877,  P.  1879,  Que,    8.  Shiguwaki,  1878. 

HAZARD,  Henry.  8.  Sherrington,  1843-64 ; 
Oniilow,  1857-9. 

HELLMUTH,  Rt  Rev.  Isaac  (D.D.  Lam.  1863, 
D.C.L.  Trin.  Coll.,  Tor.,  and  D.D.  Bp.'8  0»1L, 
Len.,  1864)  ;  ed.to  bo  a  Rabbi,  became  a  con- 
verted Jew,  was  then  cast  off  by  his  friends  at 
Berlin,  received  as  S.P.G.  Student,  Bp.'s  V<t\\.y 
Lcn.,  and  Cobourg  ColL,  Tor. ;  o.  D.  P.  1846, 
Que.  8.  Sherbrooke,  1818-53  (also  Prof.  Bp.'s 
Coll.,  Len.);  cons,  (joadjutor  of  Huron  (title 
'•Bishop  of  Norfolk")  in  1871,  and  became 
second  Bishop  of  Huron  same  year.  Res. 
Bprij.  1883. 

HEifBURN,  James,  M.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len.;  h. 
Arnprior.Scot. ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1872,  Que.  .S. 
(I)  Liibratior,  1870-1 ;  Drummondville,  1«72-.1 ; 
(l)L.,  1874-8;  Georgeville,  1878-82;  Magog, 
1883-8. 

HESSELTINE,  8.  K.    8,  Bromville.  1858-9. 

HEWTON,  Richard  W.,  M.A.  Bp.'»  Coll.,  Len. ; 
b.  Bourg  Louis,  Que. ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885,  Que. 
8.  Irelanil,  1884-90. 

HOUDIN,  Miohael  (of  N.J.  Isee  pp.  136, 86 1] ).  The 
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tirst  Anglican  clergyinan  in  Canada,  detained 

at  Quebec  by  Britisli  acnerals,  1759-61  [p.  I3C]. 
HOUafl,   WaUam ;   o.  P.  1826,  Que.     8.  New 

Carlisle  &c^  1826-6  ;  tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  876]. 
HUSBAND,  Edgar  Bell ;  fd.  SJLC. ;  o.  D.  1888, 

P.  1889,  Que.    S.  St.  Sylvester,  1888-91. 
XRWIN,  J.  ;  fd.  T.C.D. ;  o.  P.  1848,  Mon.    3. 

Montreal.  1851-3. 
IRWIN,  B.  D.    S.  Clarendon,  1871. 
JAOXSON,  Cluittopher.     8.  1829;  Hatley  dec, 

1830-48.    Pensioaed  1849. 
JACKSON,  John.    8.  William  Henry  (or  Sorel), 

1811-38. 
JENKINS,  John  Hea,  B.A.  Bp-'s.  Coll.,  Len.;  b. 

Gagetown.  N.  Brun. :  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1856,  Que. 

&  Frampton,  1855-73. 
JENKWS,   Louis  Charles  (tr,  N.S.  [p.  86S]). 

S.  Quebec,  1822. 
JOHNSON,  Thomas.   8.  Hatley,  1820-9 ;  Abbots- 

fonl  (or  Tamaska),  1830-51.    Pensioned  1852. 

Abbotsford,  1858-9.    Betired  1860. 
JOHNSTON,  John.    8.  Gaspe,  1888-40 ;  (l)Hull 

and   (2)  Avlmer,    1842-54 ;   (2)  A.,   1855-63 ; 

(1)H.,  1864-82. 
JONES.   James.     8.  Stonbridge,  1842-50;  Bed- 
ford, 1851-62.    Pensioned,  1862. 
JONES,   James  W.  (son  of  above),  B.A.  Bp.'s 

Coll.,  Len. ;  o.  D.  1858,  (^ue.    8.  Drummond- 

ville,  1858-60 ;    Stoneliam,   1861.     Hea. ;  died 

about  1868-9. 
JONES,  Septimus.    8.  C^npe  Ck>re,  1855-9. 
JONES,  William;  b.  Tavistock:  o.  D.  1843,  P. 

18  n.  Que.    ;Sr.  Farnbam  &c.,  1848-55  ;  Pottou, 

1866  ;  Granby,  1857-78  ;  Brtjme,  1879-87.  Died. 
JUDO,    F.    £.     8.    L*Acadie   and  St.  John's, 

1851-3. 
JTJOOARD,  — .    8.  Gaspe,  1819. 
JTJDOE,  Arthur  Horaer,  M.A-  Bp.'s  Ck>lL,  Len. : 

b.  Montreal :  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883,(Jue.    ^S.  CJook- 

sUire,  1882,  1884-5. 
KAAPCHE  (or  KAAPKE),  Carl  Julius  (a  Ger- 
man Lutheran) ;  ed.  Univ.  of  KoniKsber^ :  o. 

I).  1865.  Moil    8.  Bowman  (Germans),  1865  6. 
KEIIP,  John,  B.D.  Bp.'s  CoU.,  Len. ;  6.  in  Suffolk  ; 

o.  D.  1847,  P.   1848,  Que.    8,  Bury,  1848-63 ; 

Compton,  1864-70  ;  Leeds.  1871-88. 
KEE,  MUthew,  D.D.  (/r.  Up.  C.  [p.  875]).    8. 

(1)  Sandv    Beach,     1859-62;    Gaspe     Biisin, 

1863-70  :'(1)S.B.  1872-82. 
KINO,  E.  A.  W.  (sou  of  William).    8.  Durliara, 

1871-4  ;  Georgeville,  1876-7 ;  Riviere  du  Loup 

en  bas^878-9. 
KINO,  William  ;  o.  D.  P.  1840,  Que.    8.  Robin- 
son Ac,  1840-2 :  Bury,  1843-6  ;  Ht.  Giles  (Trav. 

Missy.),  1847-65  ;  St.  Sylvester,  1866-82. 
KITTSON,  H.    8.  Potton,  1876-8. 
KNAOO,  Riohard.  8.  Stansteail,  1819-20 ;  Riviere 

du  Loup,  1820-1  ;  Gaspe,  1821-3.    RecaUai. 
KNIGHT,  Robert.  iS.  Frampton,  1836-47.  KfsAll 
LACY.  V.  0.    8.  Melbourne,  1890-1. 
LEEDS,  John  {tr.  P.  Ont.  [p.  875]).    8.  Coteau 

du  Lac,  1829-17. 
LEFEVRE,  C.  F.    ?  8. 1821 ;  Sherbrooke,  1822-9. 
LEWIS.   Richard  ;  ed.  Bp.'s  ColL,  Len.  ;  o.  I). 

1848,  Mon.    8.  Port  Neuf,  1848-52. 
LINOSAT.  Ven.  David,  M.A.  Bp.'8  Coll.,  Len. ; 

6.  Ix)n<lon  ;  o.  D.  1851,  P.  1852,  Mon.    8.  Frostc 

Villajfe  and  Stukeley,  1851-4. 
LINDSAY.  Robert,  M.A.  Bp.'s  CoU.,  Len.  (brotlier 

of  D.) ;  b.  London  ;  o.  D.  185v),  P.  1851,  Mon. 

8.  Brome  dec,  1850-7 J. 
LLOYD,  Frederick  Ebeneser  John  (tr.  N.F.L. 

[p.  85H]).     S.  Sldgawaki,  1886-8;    tr.  P.E.L 

[i).  802]. 
LLOYD,  N.  V.  :  ed.  Bp.'8  ColL,  Len. ;  o.  D.  1850, 

Que.    8.  Tweeds,  1850. 
LOOKHART,  Anthony  Dixon :  6. 1824,  Dumbar- 

tAH\,  Soot. ;  o.  D.  1850,  P.  1851,  Que.    8.  New 
Glasgow   and  Kilkenny,  1850-62  :    La  Colle, 
1863-75  :  Ormstown,  1876-81  [p.  U9]. 
LONSDELL,    Ven.    Richard,   M.A.  Bp.*8  Coll., 
Leu.  (ed.  also  T.C.D.);   b.  Lreland ;  o.  D.  P. 


1839,  Que. :  (}anon  of  Montreal  1871,  Axdiuof  St. 

Andrew's  1876.     8.  Kingaey,   1839-4S:    Dan- 
ville, 1843-6:  Melbourne,  1847;    La  Prairie. 

1848-59  ;  St.  Andrew's,  1860-92. 
LTTNDY,    F.    J.     8.  Quebec,  1840-2 ;  St.  Mar- 
tin's, 1843.    Ret. 
LY8TER,  William  Gore,    BJL.  T.C.D. :   o.  D. 

1856  Down,  P.  1859  Que.    8.  Cape  Cove,  1863- 

92.         

XACOARTHSR.   John   O.     &   Boorg    Louis, 

1866-6. 
XAGHIN,  Thomas.     8.  St.  Hyacintbe,  1852; 

Granby,  1853. 
HoXEOWN,  John ;  ed.  Bp.'e  ColL,  Len. :  o.  IX 

1848,  Mon.     8.  E.  Frampton,   1848-9;  Hem- 

mingford,  1850. 
MACLEOD,  J.    &  Potton,  1853. 
MACKASTER.  John.    8,  Qon,  1818-48;  Tem- 

pleton,  1849^50. 
MAOILL,  George  John.    &  Stoneham,  1859-60 ; 

Drummondville,  1861-4. 
XANINO,  Parsons  O.     8.  Quebec,  1841;  St. 

Sylvester,  1842 ;  St.  Giles,  1843-5. 
KANSBRIDOE,  H.  P.,  B.A.    8.  Bromplon  and 

Windsor,  1883-4. 
MATHERS,  Richard  ;   6.  1840,  England  ;  eJ. 

EcclesaU  (}oll. ;  o.  Bp.  Qu&,  D.  1870,  P.  1872. 

Malbaie,  1871-3. 
MERRICK,  Joseph  ;   6.  C^rk :   o,  D.  1862,  P. 

1866,   Mon.     &   Brandon,  1859-62;    KUdw. 

1879. 
MERRICK,  William  Chad.     8.  E.  Frampttw. 

1851-4 ;  Berthier,  1854 ;  Ririere  da  Luup  eo 

haut,  1855-65. 
MILNE.  Gaor^.    8.  (1)  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  18tl- 

50;  (2)  New  Carlisle,  1851-8;   (1)  R  of  Clu 

1859-65  ;  (2)  N.C..  1866-73. 
MILTON,  J.  L.    8.  Rawdon,  1834. 
MITCHELL,  Robert;    ed.  SJL.C;    o,  D.  1S60. 

P.  1862,  Que.    8.  Stoueliam,  1860-72. 
MONTGOMERY,   Hugh  ;  o.  D.  18M,  P.  18W. 

Mon.    8.  Sutton,  1855-9 ;  St.  Annand  (Fhiltp- 

burg  Ac.),  1860-71. 
MORICE,  Charles.    8.  Plata,  1842-7;  LaCoQe, 

1848-55. 
MORRIS,   Charles  J.,   M.A.  K.C.W.    5.  Ga8i« 

Bay,  1840 ;  Port  Ncut  1841-8.    Died  1848  st 

(Quebec  of  fever  caught  while  attending  ack 

emigrants  at  Grosse  Isle. 
MORRIS,  William.    8.  Huntingdon,  1842-53; 

Buckingham,  1854-63. 
MOTHERWELL,  Thos.,  B.A.  Bp.'s  ColL,  Lra. : «. 

D.  1872,  P.  1873,  Mon.    &  Portage  du  Fort,  IWi. 
MOmLPIED,  J.  (?  DE  MOXniPIED)  [p. »»]. 

8.  Sorel  dec,  1857-9. 
MOUNTAIN,  Jehoshaphat  (brother  of  flrst  Bp. 

of  Quebec).    iSr.  Three  Rivera,  1794- 180a    Rn. 

on  apt.  on  Govt.  List  at  T.R.  1800  and  Mon- 
treal 1801  [p.  143]. 
MODNTADI,  J.  J.  8.    &  CoteAu  du  Lac,  1S48-5& 
MTTRRAY,  George  Henry  Andrews,  BJL  Bp-'^i 

CoU.,  Len. ;  o.  D.  1889,  P.  1890,  Que.    S.  Rkb- 

mond,  1890  ;  Barford  and  Dixville,  1890-2. 
MTJ88EN.  Thomas  W..  M.A.  Bp.*s  CX»IL,Ln.: 

6.  Montreal ;  o.  D.  1855,  P.  1858,  Mon.    8.  Fare- 

hamjl862-71. 
KE8BITT,  A.  0. ;  o.  P.  1865,  Mon.    S.  Aj^wia, 

1864-6.    I8ee  p.  876.] 

NEVE,   Fzederiok   8.     S.  Clarendon,  1841-53: 

Huntingdon,    1854-60;     GrenviUe,     18C1-7U. 

Retired. 
NEWNHAM,  JenroU  Arthur,  MJL  McGffl  Univ.. 

and  Then.  ColL,  Mon. ;  b.  near  Bath ;  si.  Dl  1878» 

P.  1880.  Mon.    8.  Ouslow,  1878-801 

NORMAN,  Arthur,  M JL  8.  Gmom,  ISH  :  Qosbee 
Ac ,  1828-32. 

NORWOOD,  JoMph  W.    &  Iff^cdalen  UMdi^ 

1886-9 ;  ShigawaU,  1890-1.   Rrt.   [Aw  p.  ML] 

NYE,  HeniT  Wason.  MJL  Bp."*  ColL.  Jjol:  k 
Paulton,  Som. ;  o.  B.  1861  WJf.  Yock,  P.  1K9 
Mon.    &In)aHiU,187S-8. 


UIBaiOHABT   BOIX. 


ICohiwk  uul  Ongiilk  oUh 
Betnnigd  to  N.T.  [pp.  1U- 

0-oKAsr,  a.  1*  u„  B^ 


V"]-,_ 


18tl-4. 
PABKBR,  aHrc*HHi7;fi«.  S.A.C.;».D.  1M3, 

P.  ISM,  Hon.    S.  I>DD>iiiiD,  lUS-1 :  Huotipg- 

iiO%18«*-7  ;  XlagKJ,  IMi-lBJl. 
PAUnX.  Edmid.    S.  CIiuably.|glft-!B  :Sbn 

brooke,  lSSO-1 :  Ir.  Up.  C.  [p.  S76]. 
rAAEDt,  Edvud  OiUlm ;   b.  Englaorl :  a.  D 

1M4.  r.  1819,  Que.     S.  V«l  Cartier.  181S-61 

Omkshire,    18SE  ;     EaUo.     18S6-81  :    Nii:a)et 

lKl-7 :  Anhitsik^  idalivlUe,  ISUS-9 ;  Mco 

Lrt,  WW, 
FASXTHEK,  B,  B, ;  ».  W.  IndlH ;  nj.  Rnglud 

g.ai»10,F.  1841,  Man.    &  Bt.  Gllei,  UfKiiitic 

PKAksS,'A^iir%<UT:  r>.  EpgUind.    k  Porl 
N™t  .nd  Bourg  iJiuii,  181«-M. 

'■—"■■  —       A.  T.CJ). :  6.  IBM, 


0,  BaUftDOtfl 


ICUueteB, 


PENSEf  ATHEK , 

Oubel.    &Boi 
PKBOT.OilbKt 

PETfiT,  Hviy  ^kBua.  ila.;  «.  vudk  ;  m. 
Bp-'i  Coll.,  Len..  inel  QuecD'a  Coll.,  Oi. :  o.  Wi\ 
(Eng.)  b;  Bp.  Hadiw.P.  ISUYork.  S  D*d- 
TtUe,  IKS&-T8,  1881-1  (SlitpUll,  I879-8U). 

PLEU.  Bdbst  Q,    ilS.  IS41):  Bosiel  Town, 

PTKE,  JibhV.  :ft.Que.:nf.  Up.  Can.  Coll., 
Tor.;  (..  D.  1839,  P.  1611,  Q-  '  "-'■—• 
IMl-S;  T.udieHll,18«-M. 

SAXSAT,  Juiu.    .SLBLUutliL 

XSADB.  J«lui!  (..^.  18e»,  Hon. 

e.D.'iaisQu 

La  Pralrt*.  lM8-» ;  I 


., B*.8.A.C.: 

,    _ on  Toj»gB[roni  England. 

lB«l;)o.D.widP.  llie4,Qoe.  a.  Bury,  18ai-8  ; 
New  LlTerpODl.  18;>-C  ;  Qiie.,  1  Dbcn.  Org. 


SOBIHBOII.  r»dBuk  (CHUon),  M.A.  Bp.'i  Oi 
ten.;  6.  Witeiloo,  Que.;  o.  D.  ISiT,  P.  1( 
Que. .  S.  Abbotsford  vid  Bougflmimt,  W»S-i 

sosuBOH,  o,  c.   ^cuivudDD,  iK64-n. 

XOE.  Vm.  HenTTi  S.D.  Bp.'s  Cull..  Len,; 

Caudl :  a.  J>.  l&l,  P.  1861.  Que. :  (Arrhrln 

Que.  19SB).    E.  IiElud  and  loTwnes*,  19«S 

Melbourne,  180«-7l ;  Qnmilon,  ISra. 

BOE.  Petar;  i.  Thurln,  IteIuiI  ;  o.  D.  1877, 

1878,  Que.     &  InierntM,  1977-83. 
BOaZKtt,  Bd-wud.    S.  HoolKLagn.  1311,  1811- 
&OILIT,  Ohu-lei.      S.  lUviduu  Ac.,  18Ui-l 

TliornB,  188»-fl  ;  Onn.  1W9. 
XOSB,  Huiy.    s.  Ireland  ud  Inrerneu.  ISi 
BOSS,  Edvud  Osorg*  WilliuL     S.  lUriere 


NUg.    

BVBU,  JuHi 

bted  18H8.     1 
XVim,  Tlumu,  B.A.  Doi. 


fl£ABOBir,  V.  M.     d.  Sliding 


&   InrenHM,  IBU ; 
,    .IS«[I,87».] 
"--   "-'-  ■  o.  D.  ]»e>, 

nOieiliuid.  B.A.  Qneea'i  Coll, 
Qoehee,  1800-1  (Up.  C.  1801-» 
(.  Wmum  BearrtSonl),  1803-8. 

""*     ■■'""™.™™8Cp.iia]. 
Augoit  t,  leti. 

One.     ABud- 
Shrfford.  1M«-JS. 


SCOTT,  Ten,  Jnepb  (Ardo.  1R«I).  . 
1iH4-S:  Dunham,  18te-SB.  Died  An 
BODIJ.T,  J,  O.  9.  New  Glaagow,  1871 
BENKLm.  H.  1.  A  Uontrail,  !8iS-< 
SEWEIX.  S.  W,  (Bnof  Clilet  Justin 


■HOET.  XelM>t  ((r.  Up!  C.  [p.  877]). 


BHOKTT,  Jonatltaii.    a.  I*  Pnilrie,  1S»H :  (r. 

--■  "  [r.B77i. 

Hiare:  nl.  Bp.'iOdU,  len.; 


BIKPBOH,  li 

auOE.  G»r^ 

Mlllon.lMI-m' 
SMITH,  S. 


S.  Oeoigeillle.  1971. 
pe,  IBM  ;'a™^eTllle^  18 


flMnv,  F.  B. :  td.  SA.c. 


BTXPHEHI.  B.  B.     A  UonUBal  Ac,  lBM-». 

STEPHSHSOE.  Eiahud  Ltufttii.  M.A.,  Bp.' 
CdII,  Len.;  t.  Scotland;  o.  D,  ISHO  Que,  F 
'"'  "--      "  "  -  iklngliKo,  18(1-S;  ir.  P.  Om 


SICTEWB, 


Albert,  M.A.  Bp.'>  C 

uuiaun;  a.  D.  1871.  P.  187«,  Que 
1877-81;  Hatler,  1881-«. 
BTEWABT,    Et.  Be7.    ud   Hei 
D.D.  Corp.  Ch,  Or..  Peilnw  of  A 
t.  April  13,  177S'BDaDl  tlieKu] 

Ulaiy.  L.  A  Up.  Canuii^  laiB-li; 


lU*.   Ohulee. 

In  London  en  a  Tliit,  July  II.  IB37.  and  waa 
taiufed  at  Koneal  Oraen  Cpp.  lM-6, 157-8, 1G7, 

BTBVAET,  Ohulei  Henir.    BJi.  T.C.D.  ;   b 

1810.  Mnnntmorrii ;    o.  D.  1844  Dub..  P.  IMt 

Der.    (f  A  18IB.) 
BTBOird.  Samuel  Bpntt.    3.  Hnll.  189T-U  ;  Ir. 

Up,  C,[p.877]. 
BTVAET.  HenryOolBidn,  MA.Bp.-8CoU.LeD.; 

*.  London;  D.D.  im,P,  ia74,Que.    J.  Bourg 

BTUAET.  Jalm  (■  Ululnnar;  FsfugH  (rom  New 
York  [>w  p.  US)).  ..v.  UuDtreal  (iDdikuaAcJ, 
1780-1  [p.  140] ;  tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  BT7]. 

8UTHEBIAEB,  Oeotce  J„  B,A,Bp.'a  OriL,  Len.; 
D.  D.  1990,  Que.    B.  Ubrador.  lMO-1. 
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8TTTT0K.  Edward  Oedrg« ;  b.  England :  o.  D. 

1844,  P.  1815,  Qiie.     S.  St.  Remi,   1848-64  ; 

Etlwardstown,  1856-92. 
SWEET.  J.  H.  S. ;   b.  England,  ed.  S.A.C. :  o. 

D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Que.    S.  Stoneham,  1873-6; 

New  Carlisle,  1877  ;  Ir.  N.B.  [p.  867]. 
8TKES,    James  SAmael  (sen.)      S.  Clarendon, 

1856-9;  Sutton,  1860-2:   Quebec,  1866-9;  do. 

Marine  Hospital,  1870-7. 
STKiSS,  Jamet  Samuel  (jun.);  6. 1813,  London  ; 

L.S.T.  Bp.'8  Coll.,  Len. :  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1876.  Que. 

.S.  West  Prampton,  1874-81 ;  Kingsey,  1882-92. 
TAMBS,  R.  C,  M.A.  Bp.'sColL,  Len. ;  b.  Li>ndon  ; 

o.  D.  1865,  P.  1866,  Que.    S.  Bourg  Louis,  1867  ; 

Kiviere  du  Loup,  1880  8  ;  Magog,  1889-92. 
TATE,  FrancU  B.    S.  Montreal,  1857-61. 
TAYLOR,  A.    S.  St.  Sylvester,  1884-6. 
TAYLOR,  A.  0. ;  o.  D.  Mon.    S.  St.  Hvaclnthe, 

1862-4  ;  Lakcficld  Gore,  1866  ;  Chatham  Gore, 

1866-9. 
TAYLOR,  Jonathan  (an  ex-Lutheran  Minister); 

o.  1821,  Que.  -ST.  Fjiton,  1821-49.  Pensioned  1850. 
THOMPSON,   Isaac  M. ;  ed.  Bp.'s  ColL,  Len. ; 

o.  D.  1871,  P.  1874,  Que.    S.  Danville,  1884-8  ; 

Capelton,  1889  ;  Waterville,  1890-2. 
THOMSON,  Isaac.    S.  Windsor.  1872-3. 
THORNLOE,   George,   B.A.  Bp.'B    Coll.,  Len. ; 

6.  Coventry ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1876,  Que.    8.  Stan- 

stead,  1878-84. 
THORNLOE,  James.    S.  Oeorgeville,  1869. 
THORP,  0.    S.  Bury,  1875-6. 
TOCaUE.  PhiUp  (tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  877]).    8.  Hope 

Town  Ac.,  1863-8. 
TORRANCE,  John.  .Sr.  Mascouche,  1840-7;  Point 

Levi,  1848-66.    Pensioned  1867. 
TOWNSENO,  Hicaiah ;  o.  D.  1816,  P.  1816,  Que. 

S.  Christie  &  Caldwell  Manors,  1815-25  ;  Cald- 
well, 1826-47  ;  Clarenceville  (formerly  Christie 
.     Manor),  1848-70. 
TU^fSTAL,  James.    8.  St.  Amand  A  Dunham, 

1801-3.     Res. 
TUNSTAL,  John.    ^Sf.  Montreal,  1 788-94.    Res.  on 

apt.  on  Qcrt.  list,  Montreal  [p.  143]. 
VAN  LINOE,  Jacob.    8.  W.  Frampton,  1847-52. 
VIAL,    WillUm   Stephen;    b.  London;    o.  D. 

1859,  P.  I860,  Que.    8.  Invenicas,  1861-6. 
VON  IFFLANO,  Anthony   Aaron,    M.A.  Bp.'s 

ColU  Len. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863,  Que,    8.  Port 

Neuf,  1863-5  ;  Val  Cartier,  1866-9. 


WAIKWRIOHT,  Richard,  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1866, 

Que.    8.  Labrador,  1865-9  ;  Bury,  I86>-71. 
WALTERS,  Oeor^e  Radley  ;  ed.  Bp.*s  OolULen.; 

o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Que.     A  Malbale.  1878-92. 
WALTERS,  John  ;  b.  Oct.  16, 1839,  Tor^  Devon : 

rd.  S.A.C.;  0.  D.  1866  Fred..  P.  1867  Que    S. 

Magda'en  Islands,  1866-9  ;  Magog,  1869-7?. 
WARD,  Robert  O.;  o.  D.  1859,  Qro.    8.  Upper 

Irehiud,  1859-70. 

WASHER,  Charles  Bricgs;  h.  July  SO,  ItUS, 
Horsham ;  ed.  C.M.S.  Coll.,  Islington  :  «.  D. 
1871,  P.  1874,  Que.  8.  Inverness,  1871-6 :  Bromp- 
t(»ii,  1876-82;  Barford,  1883-7;  Dixvtl^, 
1888-9;    Port  Neuf,  1890-2. 

WEARY,  £.  (tr.  N.F.L.  [p.  869]).    &  Riviere 

du  Loup,  1889-92. 

WEBSTER.  Frederie  Mather,  B.A.  Bp.'s  ColL 

Len.;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  C^ie.    8.  Labrador, 

1879-81 ;  Bnry,  1882-4. 
WETHERALL,  A.  F.    8.  Stukelev  Ac,  1861. 
WHITE.  Isaac  P.  ;   o.  Que.     S.  Brome,  1843 ; 

Chambly,  1846-62. 
WHITTEN,  Andrew  T.  &Leeds,  1848-9 ;  War^-- 

loo.   1850-62,  and  Shefford,   1^6^y-7^L     Retired 

1872  ;  died  Dec.  7, 1891. 
WHITWELL.    Richard    (from    Eng.)    &  St. 

Armand  ( Philipsburgh  dec),  1 826-69.     BetiteJ 

1860. 

WILLIAMS,  — .    8.  Riviere  dn  Lonp,  I8S1. 
WILLIAMS,  P.  S.     8.  Sorel,  185»-6. 

WILLIAMS,  Tegid  Aneurin  (tr.  RafTr.  [p.  B9Z^\ 

«.  Dud8\*ell,  1889-90.    Res. 
WOOD,  Samuel  S.    8.  Dnimmondville.  1819-26. 
WOOLRYCHE,  Alfred  Jam<^s.  8.(1)  Stoneham, 

1856-9 ;  Point  Levi,  1860-73  ;     (1)8.,  1877-!< : 

Bury,  1879-81. 

WRAY,  H.  B.  &  Morin  &e^  1863;  Kev 
Ghirfgow,  1863-4. 

WRIGHT.  H.  E.,  B.A.    8.  Ascot  Oomer,  1891-2. 

WURTELE,  L.  C.    8.  Upton,  1872-*. 

WURTELE,  LoidsC.,  M.A.  Bp.*s  ColL,  Len.:  k^ 
Quebec  ;  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1861.  Que.  8.  ActdS 
Vale.  1863-84, 1886-93  (Bury,  1885). 

YOUNG,  Thomas  Ainslie,  M.A.  Bp.*e  OIL. 
I^n.:  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Que.  8.  St.  Slartin, 
1848-56 ;  Coteau  du  Lac,  1857-9L  Died  Aug. 
25,  1891. 


UPPER  CANADA,  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  (1784-1892) -381  Missionaries 
and  287  Central  Stations.  [See  Chapters  XVIII.  and  XX.,  pp.  135-141  and 
163-77.1 

(Dioceses  of  Toronto,  founded  1839  ;  Huron,  f.  1857  ;  O.n'TARIO,  f.  186S ;  Alaoma,  f.  1873 ; 

NlAQ.VUA,  f.  1875.) 


ADAHSOH,  William  A.     8.  Amherst  Island, 

1841-3. 
A'DDISOK,  Robert,  M.A.  Trin.  ColL,  Cam.  (win- 

terod   at   Quebeo,  1791-2).     8.  Niagara  and 

MoJiawks  on  Grand  River,  1792-1829.     Died 

1829  [pix  155-6,  159,  166]. 
A  ..EXAKDER,  James  Lynne  (tr.  L.C.  [p.  868]). 

8.  Barton,  1844-7  ;  Saltfleet  Ac.,  1848-57. 
ALLEN.  Thomas  WilUam,  B.A.  T.C.D.;  6.  Sligo  ; 

o.  D.  1847,  P.  184«,  Tor.    8.  Midland  District, 

1850-1  ;  Portsmouth,  1852  ;  Cavan,  1853-7. 
ALLMAH,  Arthur  Henry;  6.  Oct.  6,  1853,  Nor- 
wich ;  o.  D.  1889.  P.  1890,  Alg.  &  Port  Sydney, 

18S9-92 ;  UfHngton,  1892. 
ANDEE80N.  Oustavus  Alexander,  M.A.  T.C.T. ; 

b.   Mackinac;    o.  D.  1848,   P.  1849,  Tor.     8. 

Sault  St.  Marie  (Indians).  1848-50 ;  Qidnte  Bay 

(Indians  Ac),  1860-7  [p.  168]. 
A)<DER80K,  John  (tr.  L.C.  [p.  868]).    8.  Fort 

Erie,  1828-49. 
AKSLEY,  Amoe.    8.  March,  1824-9  [mv  L.C., 

p.  868]. 
APPLEBY,  T.  H.,  M.A.     S.  Sault  St.  Marie, 

18<0-L    Res, 


APPLEBT,  Yen.  ThomM  H.  H.  Y.,  MJL 
Lambeth,  1866 ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  186».  P.  18M, 
Hur.    8.  Clarksbarg,  1866-76. 

ARCHBOLD,  George  (tr.  L.C.  [p.  868]).  TLdtiaf 
Mi88y.,1828-9  :  OimwaO,  1830-^10.  Died  Oct.  14, 
1840. 

ABDAOH,  8.  B.  8.  Shanty  Biqr,  1841;  Bsiris, 
1843-57. 

ABHOUR,  Samuel ;  o.  D.  1897,  Qtm.   &  Frto^ 

.  borougK  1827-31 ;  CTaran,  1833-42. 

ARMSTBONO,  David.    &  Moore,  1861-n. 

ARX8TR0NO.  J.  0.    &  Chingnaooosy,  ltt>-7. 

ATKINSON,  A.  FoUer  (tr.  P.Q.  [p.  868]>  & 
Bath,  1838-41 ;  St.  Oatherine'a,  l»4l-6r. 

BAKER,  J.  Stamera ;  b.  Bandon,  Ir.;  e.  D.  liflt 
P.  1863,  Hur.    &  Wyoming,  1863-6. 

BALDWIN,  Edmund.    &  Toronto,  18S1-T. 

BALDWIN,  W.  Deveronz,  DJ).    8.  OonviBi 

1812-16  ;  tr.  L.a  [pw  868]. 
BARTLETT,  R.    &  BleDheim,  1876-8. 
BARTLETT,  T.  R.  H.    &  Shaair  Biw,  1811: 

York,  184S ;  York  XiUa,  1848-8. 


MISSIONikBY  BOLIi. 
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BABTLETT.  Philip  Oeorye ;  ed.  Coboorg  Coll. : 

o.    1842,    Tor.     &    Carrying   Place,    1846-9; 

M  array,  1860. 
BARWl^LL,  Edward  Jvkei.  &  Sandwich,  1827-8 ; 

London,  1829-31;   Carleton   Place,   1833-46; 

WiliiamBborg,  1847-53. 
BEAVEK,  Edward  William,  MJl,  ;  o.  1857,  Tor. 

8.  Arnprior,  1870-4. 
BEAVEH,  James.    S,  Norway  Mills,  1853. 
BECK,  J.  W.  B.,  MJk.    &  Rice  Lake,  1853-7. 
BEDF0BD-J0NE8,  Yen.  Thomas,  M.A.  LL.D. 

S.C.D.),  D.C.L.  (T.C.T.) ;   b.    Jan.    16,  1830, 
rk;    0.   D.    Dub^    P.   Cork,    1855;    (Anln. 

Kingston,  1881).    S.  Kitley,  1862-5 ;  Ottawa, 

1865-7. 
BEER,  Henry  ;  6.  Bermudas ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1883, 

Alg.    S.  St.  Joseph's  Island,  1881-7.    lies. 
BELL,  Christopher  Bolls ;  6.  Frome,  Som. ;  ed. 

Racine  Coll.,  U.S.,  Ac.;  o.  D.  1865,  P.  1867, 

Ont.    S.  Douglas,  1867-8  ;  Eganville,  1869. 
BELT,    William,    M.A.    Trin.   CoU.,    Tor.;    6. 

Williamsburg,  Ont. ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  Tor. 

S.  Scarborough,  1853-4. 
BETUUJNE,  Bt  Est.  Alexander  Keil,  D.D.  (a 

son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  [see  p.  139] ;  o. 

1823,   Que.     8.   Grimsby,    1823-6 ;    Cobourg, 

1827-57  ;  (Archdn.  of  York  1847,  cons.  Bp.  of 

Niagara,  and  Coadj.  Bp.  of  Toronto  1867,  and 

became   second  Bp.  of  Toronto  same  year). 

Died  1879  [p.  755]. 
BETHITNE,  John  (brother  of  above);  o.  1814, 

Que.  8.  Elizabeth  Town  and  Augusta,  1814-17. 
BETTBIBOE,  William.  8.  Woodstock,  1841-53. 
BLAKE,    Dominiok  E.    S.   Adelaide,    1833-46; 

Tbornhm,  1847-57. 
BLAKEY,  Bobert    8.  Prcscot,  1822-4 ;  Augusta, 

1825-9  ;  Prescot,  1830-52. 
BLEASBELL,    William,   M.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  1810, 

Preston;  o.  D.  1845,  P.  1846,  Chea.  (?  8. 1848-9)  ; 

Port  Trent^  1860-7. 
B06EBT,  B.  F.,  M.A.  T.C.T.    8.  Kitley,  1865-7. 
BOOKER,  Very  Rot.  Kiohael,   LL.D.  T.C.D.; 

b.  Jan.  1, 1810,  Lisbnm  Ir. ;  o.  D.  1840,  P.  1841, 

Tor.     8.   Ganlt,   1840-57   (became   Dean   of 

Huron  1875). 
BOITRN,  George  ;  o.  1846,  Tor.  8.  OriUia,  1860-2. 
B0V8FIELB,  Thomas ;  b.  London ;  ed.  Cobourg 

(JoIL;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1852,  Tor.  8.  Woolf  Island, 

1852-5  ;  Northport,  1856-7. 
BOWER,  E.  C.    8.  Seymour,  1850-1  :   Midland 

District.  1852-3  ;  Barriefield,  1854-7. 
BOYDELL,  James,  B.A.  (/r.  P.Q.  [p.  868]).    8. 

Bracebridge,  1885-92. 
BOYER,  R.  C.    8.  Mersea  Ac,  1850-1  ;    Tam- 

worth,  1868. 
BRENT,  Henry ;  ed.  Cobourg  Coll. ;  o.  1846,  Tor. 

8.  Barriefleld,  1851-3  ;  Clarke,  1864-7. 
BROBOH,  Charles  Crosbie,  B.A.    8.  Gt.  Mani- 

toulin  Island,1841;London,1842-57  [pp.169-70]. 
BROWK,  Charles.    ^.  Malahide,  1850-6. 
BROWK,  Frederick  Bavy ;  ed.  Huron  Coll.;  o. 

D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Hur.    8.  CUrksburg,  1878-81. 
BXTLL,  George  Armstrong,  M.A.  T.C.T.;  6.  Dub- 
lin :  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1852,  Tor.  8.  Barton,  1854-7. 
BTJR6EBS,  H.  J.    8.  Kitley,  1868-9. 
BTJRXE,  Joseph  William,  B.A.    T.C.D. ;   o.  D. 

1865,  P.  1866.    &  I^nark,  1865-7 ;  Almonte, 
*    1868 
BBRITHAK,  Hark.    8.  St.  Thomas,  1829-52; 

Peterborough,  1863. 
BURROWS,  Joshui  L.    8.  Tamworth,  1863. 
BURT,  William  Arthur  John  ;  ed.  T.C.T. :  o.  D. 

1891,  Alg.  5.Burk*8Fall8andPortCarling,1892. 
BYRNE,  John  (Bume  J.  1826  ?  the  same).    8. 

Richmond,  1822-6. 
CAMPBELL.    Robert    Franeis.      8.   Goderlch, 

1840-50 ;  Bayfield,  1861-7. 
CAKPBELL,    Thomas;    o.    D.   1820,  C^e.     8. 

BellevUle,  1821-34. 
CAKFBELL.  T.  8.    8.  Stafford,  1863-6. 
CAREY.  John.    8.  Walpole  Island  (IndUnB), 

1841-5.    Res.  [p.  172]. 


CARHICHAEL,  Very  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len.;  6.  Ireland  ;  ed.  Trinity  Dub. 

School ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1860,  Hur.    8.  Clinton, 

1859-67  (became  Dean  of  Montreal  1K83). 
CARRY  J.  (?  tr.  L.C.  [p.  868]).    8.  SaultSte. 

Marie,  1865-7. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Robert  B.    8.  Kingston,  1841. 
CAULFIELB,  Abraham  St  George.    .S.  Burford, 

1847-62;  St.  Thomas,  1863-7. 
CHANCE,  James ;  6. 1828,  England ;  ed.  Chelt. 

CoU.;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1867,  Tor.  8.  Paisley,  1878  ; 

TyrcounelL  1879. 
CHOWNE,  Alfred  W.  H.    8.  Rosscau,  1881-9 ; 

Emsdale,  1890-2. 

CLARKE,  James.    8.  St.  Catherine's,  182»-41. 
CLARKE,  J.  8.    8.  Scvmour,  1863-6  ;  Kingston, 
1866-7. 

CLARKE,  W.  C;  ed.  Cobourg  C!oll.    8.  Packen- 

ham,  1852  ;  Lamb's  Pond,  1853-7. 
CLERK,  Charles  Robert     8.  Mary  Lake,  1881-2. 
CLOTWORTHY,  William.  >S.  Ward8ville,1861-2; 

Drumbo,  1862-4  ;  Mount  Pleasant,  1866-7. 
COBB,  F.  {tr.  L.C.[p.  869] ).    .8.  BrudeuhaU,  1878. 
C06HLAN,  James  {tr,  L.C.  [p.  869]).    8.  Port 

Hope,  1830-6. 
COLE,  Joseph  Stinton,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1873,  Tor.,  P.  1875,  AJg.    X  Bracebridge, 

1881-2  ;  Manitowaning,  1884-5,  1886-7. 
COLEMAN,  James.    8.  Waljiiolc  Inland,  1841-3. 
COOKE,  Geoi^e  Brega  ;  b.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Out. ; 

ed.   T.C.T.;    o.    D.  1878,  P.    1879,  Niag.      8. 

Sault,  Ste.  Marie,  1883-4.     Res. 
COOPER,  Henry.    8.  Blenheim,  1880-1. 
COOPER,     Henry    Cholwell.      8.    Deyonshire 

Settlement,  1840-9 ;  Ktobicooke  Ac ,  1860-7. 
COOPER,  Richard  Stephen  ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863, 

Huron.      8.     Paisley,    1863-7;    Arran     and 

Southampton,  1867-81. 
CORBN£R,Robert ;  b.  Dublin  :  ed.  Huron  CoU.: 

o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869.    8.  Paisley,  1H69-75. 
COX,  R.  (Gregory.    8.  Prince  Edward,  1860-1: 

WelUngton,  1862-7. 
CREEN.   Thomas;   o   1826,  Que.    8.   Kiagans 

1826-63. 

CBOMPTON,    William;    b.    Manchester;    ed. 

Chester  Tr.  CoU.;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1879,  Alg.    8. 

Muskoka   District,   1877-82;    AsikHu,   1884-9. 

Res.    Planted  over  20  churches  in  the  back- 

wood& 
CRONYN,  RtRev.  Bex^jamin,  M.A.,D.D^  T.C.D. ; 

6.  1802,  Kilkenny ;    o.  D.   1825  Bap.,  P.  1827 

Tuam.    8.  Loudon,  1832-53.    C<ms.  first  Bp.  of 

Huron  Oct.  28, 1867,  at  Lambeth,   Died  Sept.  2, 

1871. 
CURRAN,  John  Philpot ;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1857.   8. 

Southampton,   1860-7  ;   St.  Mary's,    1860-70 ; 

Walkerton,  1871-6. 
BARLING,  WiUism  Stewart    8.  Mono,  1842-8; 

Scarborough,  1844-52 ;  Toronto,  1863-7. 
TAUNT.  William,  M.A.;  b.  Ireland  ;  o.  D.  1865. 

P.  1866,  Hur.  8.  Dungannon,  1866-8 ;  Bayfield, 

1868-70. 
BAVIB,  W.    8.  Broctv'ille,  1853. 
BAYI8.  William ;   b.  Ireland  ;  ed.  Huron  ColL; 

o.  D.  1864,  P.  1867,  Hur.    8.  Blenheim,  1864-7 ; 

Wiugham,  1876-7. 
BAW80N,  A.    iSf.  Madoc,  1873-5. 
BEACON,  Job  :  b.  1794 ;  o.  1823,  Que.  8.  Adolphos 

Town  and  Fredericksburg,  1823-50.   Died  May 

1850. 
BENROCHE,  C.  T.    8.  Arnprior,  1868-70.    Res. 
BENROCHE,  Edward,  M.A.  (from  Ireland).    8, 

BrockvUIe,  1838-63.    Res.UL 
BESBARRES,  Thomas  Cutler,  M.A.  K.C.W. ;  o. 

D.  1875,  P.   1876,  Hur.    8.   A\lmer,  1861-2; 

Dorchester,  1863-5  :  Eastwood,  1866-9. 
BEWAR,  E.  H.    8.  Sand^i-ioh,  1853-7. 
BIXON,    Yen.  Alexander,    B.A.    King's  ColU 

Tor.;   6.    Ireland;    o.   1848,   Tor.;    (Ardn.  of 

Guelph  1883^    8.  Louth,  1851-7. 
B'OLIER,  R.  H.    8,  Peterborough,  1833-8. 
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DOWNIS,  John,  B.D.  Western  Univ^  GaD. ;  o.  D. 

1869,  P.  1870,  Hur,    &    Colchester,  1871-3 ; 

Morpeth,  1874-6. 
SXTBOTT&DIEU,  J.    8.  Bayfield,  1863-7. 
BARLEY,  T.W.    A  Finch,  1873-7. 
ECHLIN,  A.  P.    S.  Madoc,  1876-8. 
EDE,  J. :  ed.  Ck)bourg  ColL    &  Hamilton,  1850. 
EOELSTELN',  Simeon  Immanael  Gottfried;    6. 

Warsaw ;  ed.  Germany ;  o.  D.  1877,  P,  1878, 

Hur.    iSf.  Eagle,  1880-1. 
EDGE,  John.    S.  Bentinck,  1851. 
ELLIOTT,  Adam.    S.  Grand  Riyer,  1 853  [p.  169]. 
ELLIOTT,  Francis  Gore.   S.  Colchester,  1840-57. 
ELLIOTT.    Jose^ ;  ed,  T.C.T. ;  o.  D.  1877,  P. 

1878,  Ont.    S.  Pinch,  1878. 
ELMS,  Rossington.  ^.  Bererley  (formerly  **  Bas- 
tard' ),  1826-9  ;  Tounge,  1826-32. 
EL  WOOD,  Edward  Lindsay,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  ».1811, 

Cork.    S.  1848-9;  Goderioh,  1850-7. 
EVANS,  Francis.    3,  Woodhouse,  1828-38 ;  and 

1851-3  (Simcoe,  1839-50). 
EVANS,  William ;  6.  May  15,  1854,  Lirerpool ; 

ed.  St  Bees  ColL  ;  o.  D.  1889,  P.  1890,  Alg.     ^9. 

Aspdin,  1890 ;  Schreiber,  1890-2. 
EVANS,  William  B.    S.  Durliam,  1863-75. 
FALLS,  Alexander  Sydney,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b,  Ire- 

hmd;  o.  D.  1850  Dab.,  P.  1851  Tuam.     JS, 

Adelaide,  1863-& 
FAUaUIEB:,  £t   SeT.  Fredsrio  Dawson;   6. 

June  1817,  Malta :  ed.  Cobourg  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1845, 

P.    1846,    Tor.    A  Huntingfonl,    1851 ;  Zorea, 

1852-7.  Coru.  first  Bishop  of  Algoma  October 

28,  1873,  at  Toronto.  Died  Dec.  7, 1881,  Toronto, 

of  heart  disease  [p.  174]. 
FIDLE&,    Thomas.    S.  Feuelon   Falls,    l84()-7. 

Drowned  1847  by  boat  being  carried  orer  Feu- 

elon  Falls. 
FISHER,  Andrew.    S.  Finch,  1865-8 ;  Lanark, 

1869-72 
FLANAGAN,  J.    S.  Barton,  1839-43  {see  p.  869]. 
FLETCHER,  John,  MJL.  T.C.D.  and  T.C.T. ;  b. 

Chambly,  Q. ;   o.  D.  1846  Que.,  P.  1848  Tor. 

8.  Mono,  1861-7. 
FLETCHER,  Robert    8,  Mersea  &c.,  1861-2; 

Colchester,  1863-6. 
FLOOD,  John.    8.  Richmond,  1841-55. 
FLOOD.  Richard.    8.  Beckwith,  1833  ;  Caradoc, 

1834-46  ;  Delaware,  1841-55  [pp.  171-2]. 
FORBES.  Alexander  Charles ;  ed.  Hur.  CoU. ;  o. 

D.    1878,    P.    1879,  Hur.    8.    Bayfield,    1878; 

Paisley,  1«79. 
FORSYTHE,  J.  W.    8.  Pembroke,  1878. 
FRASER,  Donald.    8.  Esquessing,  1851. 
PHASER,    John   Francis,  B.A.    Queen's  Coll., 

Kingston  :  o.  D.  1875,  P.  1876,  Out.    8.  Plan- 

tageuet,  187& 
FRENCH,    Charles   Albert;   ed.   C.M.S.   Coll., 

Islington  :  o.  D.  1880  Lon.,  P.  Rip.    8.  Hunts- 

ville,  1883  ;  tr.  N.B.  [p.  865]. 
FRENCH,  William  Henry ;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1880, 

Tor.    8.  Grayenhurat,  1892. 
FRITH,  I.  C.    8.  Queenston,  1821. 
FROST,  Frederick;  6.  Essenden ;  o.  D.  1881,  P. 

1883,  Alg.    8.  Sheguiandah,  1888-92. 
FULLER,  Rev.  Thomas  Brock,  D.D.,  D.CL.  (tr. 

L.C.  [p.  869]).     8.  Thorold.   1840-57 ;   Ardn. 

of  Niagara,  1869 ;  eons,  first  Bp.  of  Niagara 

1875  in  St.  Thomas',  Hamilton,  Can.)  Died 

Dec.  17,  1884. 
GANDER,  George ;  ed.  Wycliffe  ColL,  Tor. ;  o. 

D.  1887,  Alg.    8.  Sandridge,  188g-9. 
GARRETT.  Richard ;  ed.  Cobourg  CoU. ;  o.  1845, 

Tor.    5.  Brock,  1846-57. 
GARRETT,  Thomaa,  B.A.  T.C.T. ;  b.  Maghera- 

felt ;  0.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Ont.    8.  Cumberland, 

1808-72. 
GAVnXER,    Geom  Herbert;  b.   Tecumseth, 

Can. :  ed.  Wycliffe  CoU.,  Tor. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P. 

1886,  Alg.    A  Parry  Sound,  1888-98. 
GEDDES.  Very  Rev.  J.  Gamble,  D.CL.  T.C.T. ; 

6.  Kingston,  Can.;  o.  D.  1834,  P.  1835,  Que. 

8.  Hanulton,  1841-53.    Died  Nov.  16, 1891. 


QZBSOV,  Jete.    S,  GeorgiMiA,  1841-«t. 
GILLMOOR,  G«wwi.    8,  North  Baj,  1889 :  Sod- 
bury,  1890-1 ;  Bossean,  189S. 
GlVlirS,   Baitem.    8,  Qqinte   Bay  (Indlaas). 

1831-50  ;    OakviUe^   1851  ;    Toronto,    1852-3 

[p.  1671. 
OOHnLBr,  JaaiM,  BJL  T.aT. ;  ft.  Carrigaline ; 

0.  D.  1851,  P.  1852,  Tor.    8.  Niaffaxa,  1852; 

Goulbum  and  Huntlcty,  1853-7. 
OBAHAH,    GMXfe.      &    Trafalgar,    18S7-50; 

Kassagaweya,  1851-i. 
0RA88JSTT,  Ellktt,  B.A.  T^.  TToiv. ;  «.  1848. 

Tor.     S.  Fort  Brie,  1850.1,  1858-7  (Toraito, 

1858). 
GRA8SETT,  R.  J.    8.  Toronto,  1841, 185S-1. 
GREEN,  William.    &  Somba  Ac,  1864-6. 
GREENE,    Frank   F.    W.    (fr.  Man.  {p.  879]). 

8.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1885-9. 
GREENS,    Thomas.      8,    WeUington  Sqaaze, 

1843-57. 
GREZG,  William.    &  Kingston,  1850-5. 
GRIBBLE,    Ghaiies  B.    &  L«ke  Erie.  1841; 

DunnviUe,  1843. 
GRIER,    John  ;     o,   D.   1884,    P.   1836,    Que. 

8.  Ganying  Place,  1884-41 :  BeUeviUe.  1841-51 
GROTTT,   Geone  R.  F.  ;  a.  P.  Qne.    1838.    & 

Qrimsby,1837-50. 
GROUT,    Gdorfe  WiUiam   OaddM,   MJL :   5. 

Canada ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  Tor.    8.  Sydeo- 

ham,  1863-4  ;  Portland,  1865. 
GROVES,  J.  8.    &  Victoria,  1858-7. 
GUNNE,  John ;  ed,  Cobourg  OoU. :  o.  1845,  Tor. 

8.  Dawn,  1851-7. 
GUNNING,  WiUiaa  H.     S,  Brockville,  1830-S, 

1846 ;   Tounge,  1837 ;  Toronto  district,  1838 ; 

Elisabeth  Town  and  Lamb's  Pond,  183»-51 
HAINES,    Ssmnel  GhaiiM.    iSL   Durham  ^ 

1860-3.    Jtei^ai 
HALUN,  Georce  ;  ed,  Trin.  OolL,  Ox. ;  «.  D. 

1817,  P.  1818,  Wor.    8.  Peoetangoishine,  IMO- 

57.   

HALLTWELL,  E.    &  Finch,  1870-8. 
HARDING,  Freeman;   b.  Canada:  ed.  Home 

CoU.;  0.  D.  1866,  P.  1867,  Hur.     &  Aybsff. 

1866-70 ;  Mitchell,  1871-5. 
HARDING,  Robert ;  b.  Limerick :  ed.  Cobooyrf 

ColL;   o.  D.  1843,  P.  1844,  Tor.     &  Bmi^, 

1846-57. 
HARPER,  W.F.  8. ;  o.Que.  iSL Newcastle,  1838; 

March,  1839-40 ;  Bath,  1841-53. 
HARRIS,    James.     TravelliDg    Mis^.,  1812: 

Mountain  and  Edwoodsburg,  1858-7. 
HARRIS,  Kiehael ;  o.  1819.  Que.    &  Perth  *c^ 

1819-53. 
HARRIS,  SamueL     8.  Townsend,  1834 ;  Wtta- 

ford,  1865. 
HARTE,  Riohaid.     &  Riohmond,  1838;  Beck- 

with.  1829-33. 
HAYWOOD,  Henry.    8.  London,  1853. 
EEATmR.  G.  A.    &  Ontario  district,  1811 
HEATON,  6.  iiee  p.  866].  &SaultSte.Marie,13n 
HEBDSN,  J.    &  HamUton,  185S. 
HENDERSON,  William,  D.D.  Trin.  CoH.,  Doh  ; 

6.  Londonderry  ;    o.    D.  1857  Bath,  P.  Vi6» 

Meath.    A  Pembroke,  1863-9. 
HEBGHMXB,    W.    K.     8,    Kingston,  1841-6, 

1853. 
HICKIE,  John  (from  Ireland) ;  o.  1842,  Tor.  A 

Fenelon  FaUs,  1858-7. 
HILL,  Arthur.    8.  OwilUmtNurg,  1851-7. 
HILL,  Bold  Gadmivo»  B^    3,  York  and  QntA 

River,  1841-57. 
HILL,  Gwkrn  8.  J.    5  Monn,  1844  :  Steskr 

MiUs,  1845-50';  v^irVHatp  1851-7. 
HILL,  Jeffety,  M.A.  Univ.  Tor. :  o.  D.  l9Ut  ?• 

1869,  Hur.    S.  Meafoid,  1875>8. 
HILL,  Rowland.    S.  Proton,  1888-8. 
HILTON,   J.    &  Norwood,  Aiphortcl,  1814-S; 

Perrytown,  1858-7. 
EINOiS,  John  Penotl;  ft.  BdfMt;  ed.Qosa'k 

OoU.,  BeL  :  o.  D.  1880,.P.  188S,  Hur.    A. 

1861-4 ;  IngerioU,  1888-7. 
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mHDZ,   Wniiam ;   h.  Maryport ;  aI.  St.  Bees 

Ocm. ;  o.  I).  187S,  P.  1874,  lloti.    8.  Clarksburg, 
l»76-7. 
H0B80K,  W.  Henzy.    8.  Chatham,  184S-9. 
HODOBIK,  Tlioinas  luao,  M.D.;  o.  D.  1865, 

P.  1868,  Hur.    8.  Kincardine,  1866-72. 
poIXAND,  Henzy,  B.A.  Queen's  ColL,  Cam. ;  6. 

Ralthby ;  o.  D.  1841  Dor.,  P.  1843  Cbcs.    8, 

T^roonneU,  1860-7. 
HO  JOH,  WUliam  (/r.  L.C.  [p.  870]).    8.  Brant- 

fbrd  and  Woodhouae,  1826-7.    Res.  ill  [p.  167]. 
HOUOHTOH,  T.    8.  Ernest  Town,  1826. 
HVBCM)N,  T.    8.  lAnark,  1872-7. 
HITTGHlJirSON,  James.    8.  Meaford,  1859-65; 

Kirton,  1866-8. 
INOLE8,  Charles  Leieester,  M.A. ;  o.  Tbr.  1848. 

8,  Stamfoid,  1851-6. 
JACOilS,  Peter;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1857,  Tor.    ^9. 

Mahnetooahuing    (Indians),    1856-64.      Died 

1864  of  consumption  [p.  171,  and  "Transla- 
tions," Ojibwa,  p.  8U0]. 
JAMIE80N,  Andrew:  etl. OobourgOoU.,  Tor. ;  o. 

1842,  Tor.    8.  Brock,  1842-5;  Walpole  Island 

(Indians),  1845-57,  1861-85.     Died  June  24, 

1885  [pp.  172-3]. 
JENX^nS,  S.  H.    8.  Tamworth,  1869  ;  Pem- 
broke, 1870. 
JEPHOOTT,  F.,  M.D.  (fr.  Man.  [p.  879]).     8, 

Burk's  Falls,  1887. 
JE8817P,  H.  Bate.     8.  Dnndas  and  Ancaster, 

1850  :  Port  Burwell,  1853. 
JOHKBOM,  Jolm.    8.  March,  1840-1. 
JOHNSON,  William.    8.  Sandwich,  1829-39. 
JOHNSON,  W.  A.    8.  Cobourg,  1853. 
JOHNSTON,    Richard   Waller ;  b.  Ireland ;  ed. 

T.C.D. :  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1861,  Hur.  8.  Proton  Ac, 

1861-2. 
JOHNSTONE,  R.  W.  (?  same  as  above).   ^9.  Cktl- 

Chester,  1876-9. 
JOMJSa,  Kearney  Leonard,  M.A^  RD.,  T.C.D. ;  b. 

Brockynie ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  18»7,  Ont.   8.  Madoo, 

1867.    Died  1891. 
BDBLLOO,  S.  Benson.    8.  Eastwood,  1861-6. 
KENNEDY,  John ;  ed.  Ck>bourg  (JoU. ;  o.  1848, 

Tor.      8.  Grand  lUrer   (Indians  Ac.),   1850, 

1853. 
KENNEDY,  Thomas  Smith ;  o.  D.  1839,  Hon., 

P.  1840,  Tor.   8.  aarke  &  Darlington,  1840-62. 
KBB,  Matthew,  D.D. ;  6.  Ireland  ;  ed.  Cobourg 

Theo.  ColL  ;  o.  D.  1812,  P.  1845,  Tor.   8.  March, 

1847-54;  Osnabnick,  1855-7  ;  tr.  L.C.  [p.  870]. 
KE/S,  George  ;  b.  lioslin,Uut. ;  ed.  Bexley  Hall, 

Ohio ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1862,  Hur.    8,  Chatsworth, 

1863-4,     1878-81     (HoUand,     1865,    1873-7)  ; 

SuUivan,  1866  ;  Exeter,  1867-72. 
KIKBY,  Murdoch  Charles  ;  ed.  Mon.  TIi.  Gol<. ; 

o.  D.  1887,  P.  1889,  Alg.    8.  Fort  William  West, 

1888-92. 
KNIGHT,  SamnelEnos;  &.Oct. 26,1 854, Barbados; 

ed.  Cod.  OoU. ;  o.  D.  Qui.,  P.  Barb.    8.  Brace- 
bridge,  1883 ;  Port  Curling.  1884-7. 
LAMPMAN,  Arshibald,  B JL.  T.C.T. :  b.  Canada ; 

o.  D.  1850,  P.  1861,  Tor.     8.  London,  1852 ; 

Blaucliard,  1853-7. 
LANOHORNE,  John  (exChirate  HarthiH,  Ches.). 

8.  Oitaraqui  district,  viz. :  Ernest  (or  Ernest 

Town),  and  Fredericksburg,  1787-1813.     Res. 

m  [p.  1551. 
LAUuER,  William  B..  B.A.  T.CJ).;  b.  1819, 

YougliaL    i9.  Napanee,  1849-57. 
LEE^S,  John.    8.  Elizabeth  Town  Ac,  1818-23  ; 

Fort  Erie,  1824-8  ;  tr.  L.(L  [p.  870]. 
LEEHING,  Ralph.     8.  Ancaster  (and  Orand 

River  Indians),  1820-9;   March  and  Huntly, 

1830-1 :  Hamilton,  1832-3. 
LEEMING,    William:   *d,  St.  Bees  CoU.     8, 

Ancaster  Ac,  1816-18 ;  Cliippawa&c,  1820-40. 
LETT,  Stephen,  LI..D.    8.  Toronto,  1848-57. 
LEWIiS,  Rt  ReT.  John  Travers,  MJk.  T.C.D., 

D.D.,  LL.D. :  5. 1825,  Oarr>'cloyne  CUistle,  Ir. ; 

o.  D.  1848  Ches.,  P.  1849  Down.    8.  Ottawa, 

1849-50 ;  W.  Hawkesbury,  1851-3  ;  BrockviUe, 


1854-7.    OiM.  Uveh   26,   1862,  first  Bp.   of 
Ontario. 
LEWIS,  Richard.    &  Beckwith,  1853-7. 
UNDSEY,    J.    G.    B.     8.   MatUda,    1830-40  ; 
WilHamsburgh,  1841-5.     Died  Dec.  1845,  of 
fever  contracted  wliile  visiting  emigrants. 
LLWYD,  Thomas ;   b.  Salford :  o.  D.  1876,  P. 
1878,  Alg.    8,  Clravenhurst,  1883 ;  Huntsville, 
1884-92. 
LOOAN,  William,  M  JL.  T.C.T. ;  6.  Scotland  ;  o. 
t).  1850,  P.  1851,  Tor.   8.  CJartwright  and  Man- 
vers,  1851-7 ;  Millbank,  1869. 
LOW,  George  Jacob ;  b.  (Calcutta,  ed.  T.C.T. ; 
0.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  Hur.    8.  Millbank,  1864-7, 
1872. 
LOWE,  H.  P.    <S.  Aspdin,  1890-2. 
LUNBY,  Francis  James,   D.CX.    8.  Niagara, 

1848-9 ;  Grimsby,  1850-7. 
HaeALPlNE,  Harvey;   ed.  Cobourg  ColL;   o. 

1845  Tor.    8.  Kemptville,  1846-50. 
MACAKTNEY,  G.  D.    8.  Plantagenet,  1864-5. 

Res.m. 
MACATJLAY,  Allan.    8.  Young  St.,  1828 ;  March, 

Huntly,  and  Coulbourn,  1827-9.    Diwl. 
MACAULAY,  William.    8.  HamUtou.  1819-27 ; 

Hallowell,  1828-38 ;  Plcton,  1839^3  [p.  169]. 
KaoGEORGE,    Robert    Jaokson.      (?^.  1841): 

StreetsviUe,  1842-7. 
MACHIN,     Chftrles    John.     8.  Port  Atthnr, 

1885-92  [t  1886-92].  . 
KaoINTYRE,  John ;  b.  1807,  Scotland  ;  o.  D. 
1841,  P.  1842,  Tor.    8.  OriUia.  1841-9  ;  Murray, 
1850;   (Tarrying   Place,    1851;  tr.  Tasmania 
[p.  906]. 
■ACK,    Frederiok.       8.  Williamsburg,    1831  ; 
Oanabruck,  1831  A 1838;  Amherstburg,  1839-53. 
MACKENZIE,  F.  H.    8.  Mountain,  1870-2. 
HcKENZIE.  J.  G.  D. ;    ed.  Cobourg  Coll. ;   9. 

1845,  Tbr.    .S.  Toronto,  1848-55.    /Cm.  iU. 
XACiaxiTOSH,    Alexander.      8.  St.   Thomas 

(-Port  Tfelbof),  1824-9. 
HoHORINE,  John  Ker,  M.A.  Kingston  Univ. ; 
5.  Melbourne,  Q. ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Out.    8. 
Lanark,  1867-9 ;  Thunder  Bay,  1880-4.    Res. 
HoXURRAY,   Yen.  William,  D J).,  DjC.L.  ;   b. 
1810,  Ireland ;  o.  D.  1833  <)uc.,  P.  1840  Tor. 
8.  Ancaster  Ac,  1841-52  (became   Ardn.  of 
Niagara,  1875). 
HacN  AB,  Alexander,  D.D.  8.  Bice  Lake,  1851-2  ; 

Darlington  Ac,  1853-7.  Died  Nov.  15, 1891 
XAGNAN,  William  Burbury  ;  rd.  T.C.T.  ;  ».  D. 
1884,  P.  1885,  Alg.  8.  Burk's  Falls,  1884-5.  Res. 
MAORATH,  James  (from  Irehiud).    8.  Toronto 

Ac,  1827-50. 
HARSH,  J.  Walker.    8,  Elora,  1850-2. 
HARSH,  Thomas  William,  BA.  Tor.  Univ. ;  o. 
1848;  Tor.    8.  Pickering,  1850-1  ;  Kquessing, 
1852-7. 
XATTHEWS,  Chades.  8,  Yonge,  1836-8  ;  York, 

1838-41. 
XAYERHOFFER,  Y.  P.    8.  Maricham,  183U-2, 

1843-50. 
MAYNARD,  George.  8,  Toronto,  1810-1 ;  Logans- 

ville,  1842-^. 

HELLISH.  Henry   Frederick ;  5.  Worksop ;  o. 

D.  1860,  P.  1862,  Hur.   8.  Wilmot  and  Haysville, 

1861-71 ;  Holland,  1872  ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  1873-5. 

HERRITT.  R    N.     8.  (^re  district,  1850-1 ; 

Barton,  1852-3. 
HIDDLETON,  Isaac.    8.  Kincardine,  18S»-62. 
MTTJ.ER,  Andrew  Ellas  ;  b.  VS. ;  ed.  Tor.  Univ. ; 
a  D.  1863,  P.  1884,  Hur.    8.  Shipley,  1863-4  ; 
Howick  and  Wallace,  1865-70  (ListoweU,  1866)  ; 
T\Tconnel,  1877-8. 
MILLER,  John,  M.A.  T.C.D.  5.  Anoaster,  1830-40. 
MITCHELL,  Richard,  B.A.  T.CJ). ;  b.  abont  1 820, 
Monaghan.     (?  8.  1848-9)  ;   Toronto,  1850-1  ; 
York  Mills,  1852-7. 
MOCKRIDGE,  Charles  Henry,  D.D.  T.C.T. ;  5. 
Brantford,  Can. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Out.    8. 
Madoc,  1868-71.     fOrg.  Sec  SJ'.G.  Niagara 
Diocese,  1883-92. 
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HOOKRIDOE,  James ;    ed.  Cobourg   Coll. ;   o. 

1843.  Tor.  S.  Warwick,  1846-65  ;  Port  Stanley, 

1856-7. 
MOFFETT^.  B.    S.  Colchester,  1867-8. 
MOKTOOmERT,  Robert  A.      S.   Dungannon, 

1861-2;  Avlmer,  1863.    Died  ?  1865. 
H0R6AN,  Edward.    S,  Barrie,  1856-8. 
HORLEY,  Thomas.    8.  Grand  Rirer  (Indians), 

1822-6 ;  Chatham,  1827-37. 
HORRIS,    Ebeneier.      Trav.    Missy.,    184S-7 ; 

Merrickville  &c.,  1848-67. 
HORRIS,  J.  Alexander,  M.A.  Bp.*8  CoIL,  Len. ; 

b.  Shrule,  Ir. ;   o.  D.  1862,  P.  1853,  Mou.     8. 

Pakenham,  1854-7. 
HORSE,  WiUiam.    8.  Paris,  1841-9. 
KORTDCER,  Arthur,  MJL.  Cam.     8.  Warwick, 

1841-5 ;  Adelaide,  1846-53. 
HORTIMER,  George.    8.  Thomhill,  1833-45. 
HOinirrAIN,  Salter  J.    8,  Cornwall,  1817-29. 
HTJLHOLLAin),  Arthur  Hill  RIgaud ;  b.  1828, 

Ballyiiahinch ;    ed.    Foyle    OolL     8,   Owen's 

Sound,  1849-57. 
HTJLKINS,  Hannibal.    8.  Pakenham,  1841-50. 
HULOCK,    John    Augustus;    b.    Ireland;   ed, 

T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1846,  Tor.     8.  Carlton 

Place,  1847-50;   Frederlck8bnrg:h   with  Adol- 

phustown,  1851-7.    Res. 
HURPHYpW.    AWingham,  1866-75. 
HYERS,  Frederick  (an  ex-Lutheran  minister)  ; 

o.  1820,  Que.    8.  Matilda,  1820-31. 
ITELLES,  Abraham:   o.  1830,  Que.    8.   Grand 

River  (Indians),  1829-37  ;  Brantford,  1853. 
ITESBITT,  A.  C,  B.A.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Len.:  o.  D. 

1864,  P.  1865,  Mon.    8.  Pembroke,  1871-7  [j« 

p.  870]. 
mSWHAH,  Edward  Edmund;  &.  WOUhire;  ed. 

St.  Bees  ColL;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1860.  Hur.    8. 

Perth  Co.,  186U ;  Ho  wick,  Wallace,  &c.,  1860-2 ; 

Kirkton,  1863-6. 
NIMMO,  John  Henry,  B.A.M.D.  Kingston  Coll. ; 

b.  Toronto ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1872,  Ont.    8.  Tam- 

worth,  1870-5. 
KOBLE,  William  Thomas,  RA.  Dur. :  o.  D.  1876, 

P.  1877,  Hip.    8.  Grarenhurst,  1888-91.     Res. 
KORRIS,  William  H. ;  o.  D.  1840,  Tor.    8.  Scar- 
borough, 1840-3. 
mrOENT,  Garrett,  B.A.  T.C.D.;  6.  1822,  You- 

ghaL    8.  Barrie,  1852-6. 
O'LOTJOHLIN,  A.  J.    &  Storrlngton,  1865-72. 
O'MEARA,  Frederick  A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. ;  6. 

Wexford ;  o.  D.  1837  Lon-,  P.  1838  Que.    8. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Indians),  1839-41;  6t.Mana- 

toulin  Island  (Indians),  1841-60  [pp.  168-71, 

and  Trandations,  Ojibwa,  p.  800]. 
OSBORNE,  Alfred  W.,  B.D.  T.C.T.  (/r.  Man. 

fp.  879]).    8.  Gravenhurst,  1884-7.    Res. 
OSLER,  Featherstone  Lake,  M.A.    8.  Tecumseth, 

1841-57rp.  161]. 
OSLER,  Henry  Bath ;  b.  Falmouth  ;  o.  D.  1843, 

P.  1 844,  Tor.    8.  Bathtown,  1 844-7 ;  Lloydtown, 

1848-57;  and  Albion,  1851-7. 
PABFIELI),  James  William ;  ed.  Up.  Can.  OoIL  ; 

o.  1883,  Que.    8.  March  and  Huutly,  1833-8; 

Beckwith,  1839-42, 1847-52  (Franktown,  1841- 

6)  :  Carrying  Place,  1853. 
PALMER,  Arthur.     8.  Guelph,  1812-53  (Gore, 

i84n. 

PARKIir,  Edward  (tr.  L.C.  [p.  871]).  St.  Cathe- 

rine'8, 1828 ;  tr.  L.C.  [p.  871]. 
PATTERSON,  Ephraim.  M.A.  8.  Cobourg,  1850  ; 

Portsmouth  and  Woolfe  Island,  1851 ;  Stratford, 

1852-7. 
PATTERSON,  R.  S.    8.  Strathroy.  1866-70. 
PATTON,  Henry;  o.  D.  1829,  P.  1830,  Que.    8. 

Oxfonl,  1829-38;   Kemptrille,  1839-45;  Oom- 

waU.  1846-53. 
PENTLAND.  John.    3.  Whitby  (with  Pickering, 

1841-2),  1841-57. 
PETREB,  George.     TraTelUng  Missy.,  1842-^ 

Died  of  fever  1848. 
PETTITT,  Charles  Biggar,  M.A.  McGiD  CoIL, 

Mon.,  and  T.C.T. ;  o.  D.  18*1,  P.  1852,  Tor.    A 


Wellington,  1853 ;  Burford,  1853-6  ;  Richmond, 

1857. 
PHILLIPS,  Samuel  H.    5.  (1)  Hilsboio,  1863; 

Plimpton,  1864  ;  H.  (1)  1865-7. 
PHILLIPS,  Thomas.    8.  Etobiooke,  1841-9. 
PHUJJPPS,  A.    8.  Yankleck  HilU  1873-4. 
PIERGY,  Charles  ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1890,  Alg.    S. 

St.  Joseph's  Island,  188^-9  ;  Sudbury,  1890-2 ; 

Burk*s  Falls,  1892. 
PLANTE,  Robert  W. ;  ed.  Mon.  Th.  CoIL ;  o.  D. 

1884,P.  1885,  Alg.    &  Mary  Lake,  1 884-6. 
PLEE8,  Henry  Edward ;  ed.  0>bourg  CoIL :  «. 

D.    1848,   Tor.     8.   Johnston    district,  1851; 

KemptTille,  1853-7. 
POLLARD,  Riohard ;  o.  Que.    &  Sandwich  (wHh 

Amherstberg),  1802-23.  A  prisoner  about  1813- 

14,  during  war  with  America  [p.  156]. 
PYNE,  Alexander.    8.  Mooreaud  Samia,1841-5 : 

OakTUle,   1846-60;    Carleton    Place,    1851-2; 

Perth,1853-7. 
RAOCLIFF,  John.   8.  Amherst  Island,  183^40; 

Tanti  Island,  1841. 
RALLY,    William    Buchaaaa,    MJL     Vienna 

Univ.  (ex-Lutheran  Minister) ;  o.  D.  1853,  P. 

1854,  Ohio.    8.  MitcheU,  1859-65  ;  New  Ham- 
burg (Germanx  &c.)^  1866-9. 
RAMSEY,    Septimua  F.      8.  Newmarket  tc, 

1848-57. 
REAB,  Thomas  Bolton  ;  ed.  Cobourg  CoIL :  o.  D. 

1842,  P.  1845,  Tor.    &  Port  Burwell.  1842-52 : 

Orillia,  1853-7. 
RETELL,  Henry.    8.  Oxford,  1846-57. 
RITCHIE.  William ;  ed.  Cobourg  CoIL :  0. 1841, 

Tor.  8.  Sandwich,  1843-51 :  Gwrgiana,  1852-7. 
ROBERTS,  Robert  James.  8.  Bayflekl,  1860-1 
ROBERTSON,  David;  0.  1827,  Que.  8.  MstiMa 

and  Edwardiiburg,  1838-31  ;  tr.  L..C.  [pi  871]. 
ROBINSON,    P.  G.     8.   Burk's  Fals,  lt»>-S. 

Res. 
ROGERS,  R.  Washon.    8.  Kingston,  1843-57. 
ROLPH,  Romaine ;  o.  D.  1819,  P.  1832,  Que.   A 

Amherstberg,  1819-38 ;  Otnabruck,  1839-51 
ROTHWELL,  John.    &   Oxford,   1840-5;  Afii> 

herst  Island,  184^-57. 
ROWE,  Peter  Trimble;  ed.  T.C.T.     &  Gartai 

River,  1880-1. 
RUOB,  James  Sutheriand,  B^.  (tr.  L.a  [pi  871]  K 

8.  Cornwall,  1801-3 ;  tr.  L.C.  Ci>p.  155  and  «»71]. 
RUTTAN,  Charles ;   ed.  Cobourg  CoIL ;  0.  D. 

1844.  P.  1845,  Tor.    &  Paris,  1850-5 ;  Coboorg. 

1856-7. 
SALTER,  George  John  Ranking.  M.A.  Ch.  Clu, 

Ox. ;  b.  Teignmouth  ;  0.  D.  1838,  P.  I83».  Ox. 

8.   1848-9 ;  River  St.  Claire,  1850-1 ;  Mooce, 

L852-5  ;  Port  Samia,  1853-7. 
SAMPSON,  William.    8.  Grimsbv,  1817-21. 
SANDERS,  Thomas  Exmouth ;   0.  D.  1859,  P. 

1860,  Hur.    8.  Walkerton,  1859-69  ( Biddu  A 

1863-7,    1870);    Tilsonburg,  1871;   Norwich, 

1875-6  ;  OtterviUe,  1877  ;  Delhi  and  LyoedxK, 

1878  -BL 
SANDYS,  Yen.  Fraaeia  William;  ed.  Coboors 

CoB.;  0. 1845,  Tor. ;  (Ardn.  of  Kent>.&  ChstlaB. 

1850-7 
SANSON,  Alexander ;  b.  Edinburgh ;  s.  D.  ISA 

P.  1843,  Tor.  S.  YorkMilU,  1843-^1 ;  Ibroow. 

1862-7. 
SCADDINO,    Henry,    D.D.   St.   Joha*s   (ML, 

Cam. ;  0.  D.  1837,  P.  1838,  Que.    &  Xozootd. 

1841-2.  1846-67. 
SCAMIQLL,  Edward ;  0.  D.  1369,  P.  1870;  ist- 

8.  Tamworth,  187^-8. 
8CH AFFRANOK,  A.  (an  ex-Lutheian  MiidiMr) : 

0.  1865,  Ont.     A  Sebastopt^  1866;  AmprioTt 

1866. 
SCHXTLTE,  John,   D.D.,  Ph.D.:  ed,  GoILsf  tbe 

Propaganda,  Rome ;  c.  D.  P.  1862  taj  OudM 

PatrizT;  veoeived  into  Ch.  of  Bngknd  bf  B^ 

Huron,  1862.    ^9.  Port  Stanley,  IMS;  BertiB. 

1864-6;  Fort  Burwell,  1867. 
8HANHLIN,  Robert ;  ed.  OolbaargObXL;  a. IMA 

Tor.    J8L  Obkrffle,  IS9S-7. 
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SHAW.  WUliam  Elliott :  b.  1819,  Powerscourt, 
Jr.;  «*.  T.C.D.    (?  A  1819).* 

SHAW.  'Vtmiiam  Maw.    S.  Emily,  1841-6. 

SHIRLEY,  Paul;  ed.  Cobourg  Coll.;  o.  1842, 
Tor.    S.  Camden  and  Portland,  1848-57. 

SHIRLEY.  Robert.    S.  Richmnnd,  1834-8. 

SHORT,  Robert  S.  Sandwich,  1824-7;  Rich- 
mond, 1827-33  ;  tr.  L.C.  [p.  871]. 

SHORTT,  Jonathan  (tr.  L,C.  [p.  871] ).  S.  Frank- 
town  (or  Beckwith),  1835-8 ;  Port  Hope, 
1839-53 

SnCPSOir,  John  Henry;  o.D.  1866,  P.  1870, Ont. 
S.  Brudenell,  1867-8,  1872-7;  Beachborough, 
1869-n. 

SIMS,  Jabes  W. ;  b.  Basingstoke ;  o.  D.  1858, 
Hur.  S.  Dungannou,  1863  ;  Mahnctooahning 
Island,  1861-8  ;  Sheguiandah,  1868-9.  Pell  over- 
board in  calm  weather  while  visiting  Killamey 
in  boat,  Sept.  1H69,  and  drowned  in  sight  of 
his  wife  and  child. 

SLADE.  Edwin ;  o.  D.  1862,  Oat.  8.  Almonte, 
1862-7.     Rei. 

SMITH.  Percy  W.  ;  6.  London  ;  ed.  8.A.C. ; 
(wrecked  in  the  Bohemian  on  voyage  to 
Canada,  1864 ;)  o.  D.  1864  Ont.,  P.  1866  Mon. 
JS.  .\ddington  Roail,  1864 ;  Madoc,  1865.  Res. 
ill  [tee  p.  871]. 

SMITHTTRST,  J.    S.  Elora,  1853-7. 

SMYTHE.  William  Herbert.  S.  Teeswater,  1863; 
Taraworth,  1864-8. 

SOPTLEY,  Edward,  B.D.  Bevley  Hall,  Gambia, 
IJ.S. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863,  Hur.  8.  Walkerton, 
1863-70;  Millbank,  1871;  Howick,  1872-4; 
Eastwood,  1875-6  ;  Wilmot,  18n-9. 

SPENCER,  Albert ;  b.  Lyn,  Ont. ;  o.  D.  1863,  P. 

1865,  Ont.    S.  Douglas,  1863-6.    Rei. 
SPRATT.  George ;  o.  D.  1822,  i».  1823,  Que.    S. 

Yonge  Ac.,  1822-«.    Res. 
STEPHENSON,  Francis  L.,   B.A. ;  o.  D.  1862, 

Ont.    S.  Cumberland,  1863-7. 
STEPHENSON,  Richard   Langfrad,    M.A.  (tr. 

L.C.  [p.  871]).    S.  West  Hawkesbury,  1864-7. 
STEVJOIS,  B.  B.    S.  Queenston,  1820. 
STEWART,  Hon.  Charles,  D.D.  [tee  L.C.,  p.  871]. 

Visiting  Missy.  Up.  Canada,  1820,  1822,  and 

1826  [pp.  167-8]. 
STEWART,  M.  (or  E.  M.)    S.  Guelph,  1850-7. 
STEWART.  R.  S.    8.  Strathroy,  1H67. 
STIMPSON.  Elam  Rush ;  «/.  Cobonrg  (}olL    S. 

Talbot    District,     1860-1 ;    Mount    Pleasant, 

1852-7. 

STOUOHTON.  John ;  o.  D.  1819,  (Joe.  S.  Ernest 
Town  Ac,  1819-29;  Bath,  1830-7. 

STOUT.  William  ;  6.  C3ork ;  ed.  Huron  Coll. ;  o. 
D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Hur.    S.  Wiarton,  1879-81. 

STRACHAN,  Rt  Rev.  John,  D.D. ;  6.  Aberdeen, 
1778;  brought  up  a  Presb3rterfan ;  ed.  St. 
Andrews  University;  o.  Que.  D.  1803,  P. 
1804 :  appointed  by  the  (>rown  a  member 
ot  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  CTanada ; 
Ardn.  of  York  1827 ;  eon«.  first  Bishop  of 
Toronto  in  Lambeth  Palace  OiapeL.  Aug.  4, 1839. 
8.  CJomwaU,  1803-11;  "York,"  afterwards 
•*  Toronto,"  1 812-34 ;  <lo.  as  Bisliop  first  five  years 
183  1-44.  Dieil  Nov.  1,  1H67  [pp.  155-61,  163-4, 
1 69-72].  Noted  for  **  great  energy  and  firmness 
of  purpose:  .  .  .  Probably  no  one  of  all  our 
CTolonial  Bishops  has  gone  through  more  labor- 
ious journeyings,  or  has  endured  more  hani- 
oesa,"  and  to  him  it  was  given  to  "  build  up  a 
well-organised  and  living  Church"  [SJP.G. 
Minute,  Dec.  1867]. 

STRA(}HAN  John.    8.  Toronto,  ia47. 
STREET,   Georce  Gharl«s.    .S.  Umilv,  1840-1; 
Newmarket,  1842-7  ;  Port  Stanley,  1848  63. 

STRONG.  Samuel  Spratt  (tr.  L.C.  [pi  871]).  8. 
Bytown  (after  OoL  By)  1842-67. 

STtlART,  Yen.  0*H>rge  Okill,  D.D.  (son  of  J.  S.); 
o.  1800,  (}ue.:  (Bp.*s  CJoromsv.  for  Up.  Can.  1813, 
Archdn.  of   Kingston    1827).     8.  Yo.ktowu, 


1801-12  ;  Kingston  and  Quenti  (Indians  «tc.>, 

1812-53,     Di«l  first    Dean  of    Ontario,  186  2 

[p.  166]. 
STUART,  John.  D.D.,  the  "  Father  of  tlie  Clmrch 

in  Upper  Canada"  (tr.  L.C.   [p.   871])  (1789, 

Ctomsry.  of  Bp.  N.  Scotia  for  West    Can.nda. 

8.  Cataraqui  (Kingston )  (Quenti  Bay  and  Grand 

River  Indians),  1786-1811.    Died  Aug.  16,  1811. 

aged  76  [pp.  164-5, 166-6]. 
STUBBS,  E.  S.    8.  Port  Carling,  1884.    Ret.  lU. 
TAYLOR,  Robert  J.  Crosier.     8.  Peterborough. 

1839,  1842-62  (Newmarket,  1840-1). 
THOMPSON,  Joseph.    5.  Cavan,  1819-40. 
TIOHE,    Steanie,   B.A.  T.C.D. ;  6.    Dublin;   o. 

D.  1859,  P.  1860,  Hur.    8.  Birldulph,  1861-2  ; 

Kincardine,  1863-5;  Holmeshill,  1866-7. 
TOCaXTE.  Philip,  M.A.  (tr.  N.S.  [p.  864]).    8. 

Storrington,  1863  ;  tr.  L.C.  [p.  872]. 
TOOKE,  J.  Reynolds.    8.  Marysburjjh,  1850-6. 
TOOKE.  WiUiam  Macaulay,  JUl.  T.C.T.  ;  o.  D. 

1874  Tor.,  P.  1876   Niag.     8.   Port    Sydney. 

1877  ;  Mary  Lake,  1878-81 ;  Gore  Bay,  18824. 

Res. 
TOWNLEY.  Adam.    8.  ThomhIU,  1841-2  ;  Dnn- 

viUc,    1843-7.    1861-5;    Port    Maitland,   1848. 

1851-6  (Portland,  1849-60)  :  Paris,  1856-7. 
TREMAYNE,  FrancU.    8.  Johnstown.  1851-7. 
TREMAYNE,    rrancis,   jun.     8.    Wellington. 

1883-6;  MUton,  1856-7. 
TUCKER,   WilUam  Guise,   B.A.  St.  Pet.  Coll., 

Cam. ;  6. 1812,  Moreliampton ;  o.  D.  1835  (Hos..- 

JEUSSL^-  S  ^'  ^®*^>  •  CThinquacousy,  1861. 
TUNNEY,  R.  W.    8.  Queenston,  1 82.V6. 
USHER,  James  Campbell.    &?  1838-9;  Brant- 

ford,  1840-67. 
VAN  LINOE,  J.    8.  Wilmot,  1853-7. 
VESEY,  Eustace  A. ;  ed.  Mont.  Theo.  Coll. ;  o.  D. 

1888,  P.  1889,  Alg.    8.  Burk's  Falls.  1888-90. 
WADE,  — .    8.  Newcastle  Ac,  1836-7. 
WABE,  C.  T.    8.  Peterborough,  1841. 
WALL,  Edward.    8.  Paiseley,  1 876-7. 
WARD,  James.    8.  Markdale,  1878,  1880-1. 
WARR,  Oeor^  Winter ;  o.  1842,  Tor.    8.  Oak- 

viUe,  1842-6. 
WATKINS,  Nathaniel.    8.  Johnstown  district, 

1861-2  ;  Eastern  district.   1853-6  ;  Waterloo 

1866-7.  * 

WATSON,  Thomas ;  b.  DnWin  ;  ed.  Hm-on  CblL ; 

o.  D.  1864,  P.  1866,  Hur.    8.  Meaford,  1866-76  : 

Bavfield,  1877. 
WEAOANT,    John    Ounter    (an    ex-Lutheran 

Minister    of   Williamsburg)  ;    o.    1812,    (^ue, 

8.  Osnaburg  and  Willianasburg.  1813-33.  Ret, 
WELBY,  T.  E.  8.  Sandwich.  1841  -2  Itee  v.  8901. 
WENHAM,  John.   8.  Port  Erie  and  York,  1 823-1; 

Elizabeth  Town,  1824-7  ;  BrockviUe,  1828-9. 
WIGGINS.  C.  0.    8.  Seymour.  1810-1. 
WILLIAMS,  Alexander.   (?  8. 1840) ;  Cornwall. 

1841-3. 

WILLIAMS,    Septimus   Uoyd  ;    o.  1862.   Ont. 

5.  Lanark,  1862-6. 
WILSON,  Edward  Francis;  b.  London;   o.  D. 

1867  Lon.,  P.  1868  Hot.    8.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1884-6. 

WILSON,  John.  8.  Ernest  Town,  1816-7-8.  Res 
WILSON,  Yen.  John,  M.A.  T.C.T. ;  b.  Ireland ; 
o.  D.  1843,  P.  1844,  Tor.  (Ardn.  of  Peterboro* 
1875).    8.  Colbome  and  Orjifton,  1843-67 
WILSON,  R.  J.    8.  Morpetl^  1867  ;   Howard, 
1868. 

WORRELL,  John  Bell ;  ed.  Cobourg  Coll.;  o.  1848. 
Tor.    S.  Smith's  Palls,  1860-7. 

WRIGHT,  Joel  Tombleson  ;  o.  D.  1861.  P.  1882. 
Hur.    A  WardsviUe,  1863-7. 

WYE.  (Horye  William  ;  6.  London  ;  ed.  Huron 
Con. ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Hur.  8.  Dun  annon. 
1869-70;  WardsviUe,  1871. 

YOUNG,  Arthur  John  ;  6.  London ;  ed.  K.C. 
Lon.  Ac. :  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1886,  Alg.  8.  Mag- 
nettawau,  1886-92 ;  N.  Bay,  1892. 
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MANITOBA  And  N  W.  CANADA  (1850-1893)— 125  Missionaries  und 
88  Oentr&l  Stations.    [See  Chapter  XXI.,  pp.  177-81.] 

(Dioceses  of  RuntRTBLAicD,  founded  1849  ;  Saskatchkwax,  f.  1874 ;  QcT*AppRLtJE,  f.  1874  ;  and  Cai^ 
OART,  f.  1887.  Tlie  Society  has  had  no  Missions  in  the  other  Dioceses  of  the  Prorinee,  rix.  :— 
Moosonee,  f.  187S ;  Mackenzie  River,  f.  1874  ;  Athabasca,  1 1884  ;  Selkirk,  f.  189a) 


A0A8SIZ.  Shalto  Lewis ;  b.  Oct.  31, 1859,  Gam- 

bridfre  ;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1888,  Qu'Ap.    S.  Moose 

Mt.,  1890 :  Caunington  Manor.  1891. 
AITKENS.  Qtcaegt,  B.A.  Downing  GolL,  Gam. ; 

6.  Jan.  11. 1865.  Southsea  ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1880, 

Lie.    ATnrtle  Mountain.  1883-5. 
AKEHUKST,  Henry  Stephen ;  ed.  Lon.  TTniT. 

an<l  St.  John's  OolL,  Qii'Ap.;  o.  D.  1889.  P. 

IHOO,  Qu'Ap.    8.  Qu'Appcne,  1891-2. 
AK80K.  Rt   Rev.    the   Hon.    Adeibert  John 

Robert (D.D.)  M.A.  Ch.  Ch-.  Ox.;  o.  D.  1864, 

P.  1865  ;  cons,  first  Bidhop  of  Ajssiitiboia  (now 

Qii'Appelle),  June  24, 1884,  in  Lambeth  Church. 

X  Itegina,  1884-5 ;  Qu'AppeUe,  1885-90.    Re$. 

1892. 
ARMSTROKO,  L.  0.    &  Emerson.  1879. 
BAKER,  Frank  YiUer,  BJL  Lon.  Uuit.  ;  «.  D. 

1 886.  P.  1888,  Can.    8.  Grcnfell,  1889-91. 
BARBER,  William  Bavin.  B.A.  St.  John's  Ck>11.. 

Wiun. :  0.  D.  1887,  P.  1888,  Rap.    8.  Maaitou, 

1898-90.    Res, 
BARNES,  W.  H.  (ir.  Hon.  [p.  90S]).    8,  Banff 

•  and  Anthracite.  1892. 

BARR,  Isaac.    8.  Prince  Albert,  1874-5.    Rf*. 
BARTON.  Bernard  :  e<L  Em.  CoIL.  Pr.  Albert : 
o.  D.  1890,  P.  1891,  Sad.  8,  St.  Andrew's  1890-2. 
BEAL,  Thomas  Gilbert ;  ed.  S.A.C.  *.  o.  D.  1888, 

•  P.  1889,  Qu'Ap.    8.  Moosomln.  1889-90 ;  Grcn- 
fell, 1891-2. 

BELT.  A.  J.    8.  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  188a 
BOLTON,  William  Washington,  M.A.  G.  and  C. 

ColL,  Cam.;   o.  D.  1881.  P.  1882,  Llch.     8. 

31oogomln,  1883-6.    Rf*.  ill. 
BRASHIER,  H.  B.    8.  Bed  Deer  &c,,  1892. 
BRENTON,  Charles  John,  M.A.  (f  r.  N.S.  [p.  860]). 

S.  Emerson,  1880-2. 
BBOWN,  William  Edwsxd ;  b.  April  29,  1859, 

Rmcthwick;   o.  D.  1886,  P.  1886,  Qu'Ap.    8. 

(^I'Appelle,  1886-7;  White  wood.  1888;  Moose 

Jaw,  1889-92. 
BRUCE,  Oeox^ ;  b.  Manitoba ;  ed.  St.  John's 

CaM.,   Winn. ;     o.    D.    1868,    P.    1869,   Hup. 

(?  Stotion,  186&) 

BITNN.  Thomas  W.,  B.D.  St.  John's  ColL,  Winn. ; 

o.  D.  1885.  P.  1886,  Bup.    8.  Shoal  Lake,  1886-7. 

1890-1  ;   Stonewall,  1888  ;   Woodlands,  189S  ; 

Westbonme,  1802. 
CARTWRIOHT.  Harry  Beauchamp,  B.A.  (Tlirlst 

Ch..  Ox. ;    b.  July  13,  1863,    London  ;   o.  D. 

1«S6,  P.  1887.  Man.    8.  Moose  ML,  1888 ;  CJan- 
_nliigton,  1889 ;  Souris,  1890-1.    Res. 
CHENET,  W.  Langham;   b.   Oxford;   ed.  St. 

John's  Con.,  Winn. ;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1884,  Bup. 

8.  Sunny  Side,  1883  :  Glenboro,  1891-2. 
CHUBS, '  George  Borlase,  B.A.  Mag.  ColL,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.   1881  Roch..  P.   1883  Win.     8.  White- 

wood,  1887  ;  Qu'Appelle,  1888. 
CHRISTMAS,  Frederick  W.  (hranville  ;  ed.  Sal. 

Coll. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881,  SaL    8.  BanflT  and 

Anthracite,  1888-9.    Res. 
CLARKE,  W.  C,  D.D.    8.  Winnipeg,  1874-5. 
COCHRANE,  Thomas,  B.A. ;  o.  P.  1853,  Bup. 

8.  Red  River  (St.  John),  1854-9  [p.  179]. 
COGGS,  T.  Corrie,  M.A.,  B.D..  St.  John's  Coll.. 

Wiun.;  b.  London;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885,  Rui>. 

S.  Souris.  1886. 
COLLIER.  Henrv  Borrodale :  etl.  ?t.  Jnlm'ri  Coll., 

Winn. :  o.  D.  1888,  Cal^f.    8.  Cochrarie  Ac,  1 8H3  : 

Blind  Man.  1880-9).    R^'s. 
COOK,  Thomas  ;  b.  ManitnltH  ;  r,l.  Sf..ToIni'!$  Cull., 

Winn. ;  o.  Rup.    8.  Fort  Kllirc,  Isoj  7i ;  West- 

bourne,  1875-91.    Die<l  1S91  [j).  I7i»]. 
COOKBES  (Canon)  George  Frederick,  M.A.  St. 


John's  CoIIm  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1B80,  P.  1881.  Cliea.  S. 

Winnipeg  Gatbednd  Mission,  1888-9S. 
COOPER^  Alfred  William  Frwuia.  ILA.  TX11X ; 

b.  March  28, 1848,  Carlow ;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874, 

C^uheL    8,  Kenbxae,  1885-S ;  ^  Calgaiy,  1887- 

92. 
COOPER,  W.B.    &  Morris,  1881-S. 
COOPER.  William  Henrv  (tr.  N.Z.  [p.  MM]).   S. 

Travelling  Mis^.  in  N.  W.  CJansMla,  1883 ;  tr. 

a  Ool.[p.  880]. 
COWLEY,  Alfred  Sdmaads ;  b.  Fairfoid,  Man. ; 

ed.  C.MwS.  (Toll..  Isl..  and    St.  John's   CdO, 

Winn. :  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1876,  Ckn.    8.  St.  Jamn, 

Manitoba,  1881-S. 
CROKAT,  Robert   Oampbell.    B.A.  Keb.  CcOL, 

Ox. ;  h.  Oct.  10,  1855.  Sydenham ;  •.  O.  1878, 

P.  1879,  SaL    8  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  1889. 
CITNLIFFE,  Thomas  Willi<un;   ed.  St  John'« 

Con.,  Qu'Ap;  0.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Qu'Ap.    X 

Medicine  Hat,  1889. 
CTJNNINGEAH.  Charles.  B.A.  Univ.  Maoitote ; 

ed.  Em.  Coll.  P.  Albert ;  o.  D.  1890,  Calg.   8. 

St.  Edmonton,  1890-2. 
BAYIS.  F.  F. :  b.  London.  Ont;  o.  D.  1881.  P. 

1886,  Rup.    A  Virden,  1885-6. 
BAYIS.  J.  Wallworth  ;  ed.  St.  Bees  OoO. :  s.  D. 

1864,  P.  1865,  Pet.    &  Shoal  Lake.  1884-5.  Rn. 
DAWSON,  Leonard.  B.A.  Ch.  OvB.,  CTaa.;  A 

May  31,  1862.  Croydon  ;  o.  D.  1886.  P.  18W. 

Newo.  8.  Regina,  1889-92 ;  Touchwood.  1891-2 
^  (t  189(>-1). 

BE  LEW.  J.,  LL.D.    8.  Winnipeg  1872. 
BOBIE.  Geonce  Nelson :   ed.  St.  John's  GtiL, 

(^1' Ap. ;  0.  D.  1 888.  P.  1 890,  Qu'Ap.    &  BfrfiiM, 

1889  ;    Medicine    Hat,     1890-1  ;    Caniagtoa 

Manor,  Ac,  1892. 

BRUHKONB.  Henry  HumT.  B.A.  St.  Jdha'f 
Con.,  Manit.;  o.  D.  1887.  P.  1888,  Bop.  A 
BumeU.  1888-91.    Re*. 

BTnn>A8,  A.  B.  iSL  Winnipeg  Ac.  (^hedral 
Mission,  1880-2. 

FIELD,  Walter  Saint  John.  M.A.  Cor.  (%.  GoIL, 
(3am. :  6.  April  1,  1855,  Domden,  T.  Wells ;  a 
D.  1 878,  P.  1 879,  Nor.    8.  Mooee  Mt..  ISaML 

FLETT,  James  (Canon),  B.D.  St.  John's  OoO, 
Winn. ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881,  Sasi  8.  Priiw 
Albert.  1880-5  :  St.  Catherine's,  PJL,  188l-l>: 
St.  Paul's.  P.A.,  1890-2.    Ret.  I89t. 

FORNERET.  Georire  Aucoataa.  M.A.  MoGB! 
Univ..  Mont. :  5.  Berthier.en-haiii,  Q.  A  &t 
Catherine's  P.A..  and  (larlton.  1877-9.    Rn. 

FOETnr.  Ivan  Chariaa.  B.A..  B.D..  St.  Jobs'f 
OolL,  Winn.;  o.  D.  1884.  P.  1885.  Rap.  A 
Winnipeg  Ac.  1884-5  ;  Emerson,  1886-6;  St 
Andrew's,  1889  ;  Rat  Portage.  1890-1. 

FOETDT,  Van.  Oetave.  B.A.  {tr.  P.Q.  [n.  W]). 
8.  Winniwg.  1876-7. 

GARHIOCH,  Alfred  Otatt^bell;  ed.  St.  JehoV 
ColL,  Winn. :  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1888,  AtlM.  A 
Rapid  CSty.  1892. 

GARTON,  William  Jaha ;  ed,  C.UjB.  CML  U  : 
o.D.1883,P.1884,Atha.   5.  61adstOQe.l9lMi 

GntLING.  B.  H..  B.A.  St.  John*s  OoO..  WIbil 
S.  Shoal  Lake,  1892. 

GOODMAN.  Charles  SydaTj ;  ed.  &.X.C ;  a  D. 
P.  1889,  Ont.    8,  Deioraine.  1892. 

GOULDDTG.  Arthur  W.,  B.D.  St.  John's  Ctf, 
Winn.;  b.  1 86 I.Hampshire:  a.  D.  ISO. P. UN, 
Bup.  ^.  Victoria,  1886-7;  Stony  MesoW 
1H8H-9 ;  Bockwood,  1880. 

GREEN,  William  Hmij  ;  fti  Deo.  n,  lii7.8idr 
ley ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoO.,  Gam. ;  «.  D.  im,  r. 
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1891,  Qa'AiK     &  ^*AppeDe,  1888-9 ;  Wliite- 
wood,  1891-9. 

OBXENS*  Fzmak  7.  W. ;  6.  1854,  Port  NetooD  ; 
ed.  St.  John's  OoIL,  Winn. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  188$, 
Rap.  S.  Victoria,  1881-5 ;  Stonewall,  1883-5  ; 
tr.  Ud.  C.  [p.  874]. 

OBEOOST,  James  Waltor.  MJL.  Pern.  Coll., 
Cam. ;  b.  Atig.  5, 1859  ;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1884,  Sal. 
<SL  Qn'Appelle,  1883-4 ;  Grenfell,  1885-6 ;  Church- 
bridge,  1887 ;  ttegina  Ac,  1888-9. 

HEWrrr.  Koah,  BJL  St.  John's  ColL,  Winn. } 
o.  D.  1890,  Rap.    i9.  Manltoa,  1890-S. 

HILL,  Oaom  Charies;  ed,  St.  John's  CoTL, 
Winn.    S.  Boiflsevain,  1891-2. 

HILTON,  Bonald ;  ed.  Em.  Coll.,  P.  Albert ;  o. 
D.  1 886,  P.  1887,  Sas.    8.  Fort  Macleod,  1887-92. 

HOOPER,  Oaorfe  Henry  (tr.  K.F.L.  [p.  858])  ; 
o.  D.  1868,  P.  1864,  NJP.L.  8.  Springfield, 
1883-92. 

IHK8TSR,  Bobeart ;  ed.  Em.  CoIL,  P.  Albert ; 
o.  D.  1880,  P.  1889,  Sas.  S.  Saddle  Lake, 
1880-6  ;  Sarcee  Reserve,  Calgary,  1896-7.    Rfs. 

JEPHCOTT,  FnuMria ;  5.  Feb.  29,  1836,  Stoke, 
War. ;  ed.  Queen's  ColL,  Blnn. ;  o.  D.  1870  Hur., 
P.  1872  Ches.  S,  Gladstone,  1884  ;  tr.  Up.  0. 
[p.  875T. 

JOmrSOir,  Waiter  Robert ;  o.  D.  1889,  Rup.  S. 
Killamey,  1889-92. 

JITXES,  Hark;  6.  1842,  Canada;  ed.  Huron 
ColL  :  o.  D.  1875  Hur,  P.  1876  Rup.  S.  Emer- 
son, 1876-8. 

KRATJS8,  Arthur ;  b.  Nor.  7, 1849,  Manchester  ; 
ed.  St.  Aldan's  CoU.,  Birk. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1875, 
Dur.  i9.  Qu'Appelle,  1889;  Whitewood,  1890-1. 
Rei. 

LE  JETTKE,  WiUiam  Geor^  :  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881, 
Lie.    8.  Fort  Qu'AppeDc,  1888-9. 

L^LIE,  Henry  ThurteU,  B.A.T.C.T. ;  b.  Canada. 
8.  Winnipeg  Ac,  Cathedral  Mission,  1882. 

LEWIS.  Baa,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  1812,  Carmarthen ; 
o.  D.  1872.  P.  1874,  York.  8.  Fort  Qu'AppeUe, 
1883-4, 1887. 

LITTLER,  Ghaxles  Rogers.  B.D.  St.  John's  Coll., 
Winn. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Rupw  -8.  Gladstone, 
188e-8  :  Neepawa,  1889-91 ;  Selkirk,  1892. 

LOWRY,  William  HamUton,  MA.  T.C.D. ;  b. 
March  12,  1854,  Dublin  ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885, 
Rup.  8.  Rowan,  1884-6  ;  Oak  River,  1886-7-8 ; 
Deloraine,  1891.    Res. 

LTOK.  Paul  Kemp  :  ed.  Cam.  Univ. ;  o.  D.  1885, 
P.  1886,  Qn'Ap.  S.  Abemethy,  1886-8 ;  Church- 
bridge,  1889-91. 

LTOH,  Walter  Oaniett,  B.A.  Down  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
5.  June  28, 1858;  Seaforth ;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1886, 
Glofl.  8.  Medicine  Hat,  1887-8;  Qu'AppeUe, 
1889-90 ;  Moosomin,  1891-2. 

XoDOKALB,  Yen.  Robert  (Hon.),  D.D.  Univ. 
Manit. ;  o.  D.  1852,  P.  1853,  Rup.  &  York 
Fort,  1853. 

H*KAT,  YtaL  Qtmgt;  ed.  St.  John's  ColL, 
Winn.,  and  8.  8.  Coll..  Cam. ;  o.  1878,  Saa.  8. 
Fort  Macleod,  1878-84.  (During  Riel's  rebel- 
lion became  (Chaplain  to  (Canadian  loyal  forces 
and  rendered  oonspicmms  servioes,  which  were 
rewarded  by  t^Vp^  m  Ardn.  of  Alberta,  1885.) 

XAGLEAV,  St  Rev.  Jdm ;  ed.  Aberdeen  Univ. ; 
eoru.  first  6p.  of  Saskatchewan  May  3, 1874, 
in  Lambeth  PaL  Chapel.  8.  Prince  Albert, 
W74-86.  Died  at  P.A.,  Nov.  7,  1886,  from  a 
carriage  accident  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Edmonton  Misaioo— lay  for  21  days  in  a  skiff 
after  the  accident. 
XAKKHTG,  John ;  ed.  K.C.W. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P. 

1875,  N.S.    8.  Moose  Jaw,  1891-2. 
XATHE80H,  Edward  ;  ed.  Em.  CoU.,  P.  Albert ; 
o.  D.  1880,  Sas.    8.  Prince  Albert,  1880 ;  St. 
Catherine's,  P.A-,  1882-6 ;  Lethbridge,  1886-7 ; 
Battleford.  1888-92. 
XATHE80H,  Samuel  P.,  B.D.  St.  John's  0>U., 
Winn. ;  b.  1852,  KUdonan,  Man. ;  o.  D.  1875, 
•  P.  1876,  Rup.    <S.  Victoria.  1876-80 ;  Winnipeg 
&C.,  Cathedral  Sfisaion,  1881-7 ;  1888-92. 


HERCER,  Frank  A.  S.,  RJL.  St.  John's  CoU^ 

Winn.    ^.  Melita,  1892. 
MILLS,  Samuel,  BA.  T.C.T.   8.  Emerson,  1883-5« 
HILTON,  W.  T.    8.  Birtle,  1889-90. 
HORTOK,  Jolm  James :  b.  Ontario ;  ed.  Huron 

CoU. ;  o.  D.  P.  1874,  Hur.    8,  Birtle,  1884-7. 
NEWTON,  William,  Ph.D.  (Cauon) ;  o.  D.  1870, 

P.  1871.  Tor.     8.  Edmonton,    1875-89;    The 

Hermitage,  1888-91 ;  Belmont  Ac^  1892. 
NICHOLL,  Edward  PoweU,  UJl.  B.N.  ColL,  Ox. ; 

b.  Enghwd ;    o.  D.  1856,  P.  1858,  Uan.    8, 

Manitou,  1887-9. 

NIOOLLS,  WUliam,  MA.  St.  John's  ColL,  Winn. ; 
0.  D.  1885,  P.  1887,  (Ju'Ap.  8.  Moose  Jaw, 
1887-8;  Whitewood,  1889;  Medicine  Hat, 
1891-2. 

O'MEARA,  James   Dallas   (Canon),  M.A.  TV)r. 

Univ. ;   6.  1849,  Manitowaning,  Can. ;   o.  D. 

1872  Hot.,  P.  1873  Rup.    8.  Winnipeg.  1872-4 ; 

do.  Cathedral  Mission,  1876-85, 1888-92. 
OSBORNE,  Alfred,  B.D.  (tr.  Nass.  [p.  885]).    8, 

Regina,  1882-3  ;  tr.  Up.  C.  [p.  876]. 

OUTKRRRTDQE,  Thomas  William;  ed.  St. 
John's  C!olL,  Qu'Ap. ;  o.  D.  1890,  Sas.  8.  Mit- 
ford,  1890-1.    Ret. 

OWEN.  Owen ;  6.  Jan.  10,  1828,  Liverpool;  ed, 
St.  Bees  (3oU. ;  o.  D.  P.  1853,  Man.  8.  Touch- 
wood,  1888-9. 

PAGE,  Joseph,  B.A.  St.  John's  ColL,  Winn. ;  o, 

D.  1890,  Rup.    8.  Emerson,  1891-2. 
PARKER,    Arthur   Leonard.   M.A.  T.C.T.     iSr. 

Winnip^  Ac,  Cathedral  Mission,  1882. 
PELLY,  Frederick  William,  M.A.  Line.  OU., 

Ox. ;  b.  Aug.  6,  1854,  Liverpool ;  o.  D.  1879, 

P.  1880.  St.  Alb.    5.  (jfu'AppeUe,  1884-6.    Ret. 
PENTREATH,  Edwin   Sandys  Wetmore    (tr, 

y.B.  [p.  8661).    8.  Winnipeg,  1882-3. 
PINKHAH,  Alfred  George  (brother  of  Bp.  P.) ; 

ed.  St.  John's  CoU.,  Winn. ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881, 

Rup.    8.  Victoria,  1880-2. 

PINKHAH,  Rt  Rev.  William  Cyprian,  D.D. 
Univ.  Manit.,  and  D.C.L.  Tor.;  b.  Nov.  11, 
1844,  St.  John's,  N.F.L. ;  ed.  Church  Academy, 
St.  John's,  and  SA.C. ;  o.  D.  1868  Huron,  P. 
1869  Rup.  8.  St.  James',  Assiniboia,  1868-81 ; 
^Organising  Sec.  S.P.6.  for  Rup.  Diocese, 
1883-6.  B.D.  Lambeth,  1879,  "on  account  of 
his  services  to  the  Church,  especiaUy  in  the 
canse  of  education " ;  Ardn.  Manit.,  1882 ; 
eon*,  (second)  Bp.  of  Saskatchewan,  Ang.  7, 
1887,  in  H.  Trin.,Wlnnipeg  ;  Bp.alao  of  Catgazy 
sinre  its  formation  out  of  Sas..  1887. 

PRITCHARD,  John  Francis :  ed.  Em.  CoU.,  P. 
Albert;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885,  Sas.  8.  South 
Branch,  1884  ;  Battleford,  1885-7  ;  Lethbridge, 
1888-91.    Re»^ 

PRITCHARD,  Sunuel;  ed.  St.  John's  CoU., 
Winn. ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1868,  Rup.  8.  St.  Paul's 
and  Springfield,  1872-82. 

PUGHE,  Hugh  William,  ed.  St.  Bees  CoU. ;  o, 
D.  1886,  P.  1888,  Rup.    8.  Souris,  1889. 

dUINNEY,  Charlea ;  o.  D.  1879  Sas.,  P.  1889 
Rup.    8.  Oak  Lake,  1888-92. 

ROSS.  William  Hozrey,  M.A.  Bp.'s  CoU.,  Len. ; 
o.  D.  1854,  P.  1855,  ()ue  [see  p.  871].  8.  Russell, 
1884-6. 

ROTJNTHWAITE,  J.  F.,  M.A.  8.  Rounthwaite 
and  Milford,  1883.  Died  of  aiwplexy  Monday 
before  Christmas  1883. 

ROY,  FranUin  Edwaxd;  ed.  Mont.  Coll.,  and 
St.  John's  CJoU.,  Winn. ;  o.  D.  1889,  Rup.  8. 
Oak  River,  1889  ;  Bradwardine.  1890-1.    Res. 

SARGENT,  John  Paine,  B.A.  (tr.  N.Sco.  [p. 
863]).  8.  Rapid  City,  1880-2  ;  Moose  Jaw, 
1883-7 ;  Moosomin,  1888-9 ;  Fort  Qu'AppeUe, 
1890-2. 

SHEPERD,  Lorenso,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  1843,  Dub- 
lin ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Dub.    8.  Rapid  City, 
'       1888-4. 
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SMITH,  Edward  Paake,  M.A.  Wad.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

ft.  Sept.  9,  1854,  Mussouri,  India ;  o.  D.  1879, 

P.  18S0,  Ili)ch.    S.  Calgarv,  IH84-7.     Kn. 
BaaTH,  Henry  Havdook  ;*  ft.  Dec.  16, 1857,  Dal- 

houHio,  N.Bnin. ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  1).  1883  Riip., 

P.  18H4  Qu'Ap.    S.  Begina,  1883-7 ;   Pincher 

Creek,  1H88-92. 
SPENCER.  P.  L.    .5.  Orenfell,  1888. 
STEVENSON,  Robert  0..  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll., 

Winn- :  o.  D.  1889,  P.  1890,  Rup.    8,  Elkhorn, 

1889-02. 

STOCKEN.  Hany  W.  Gibbon  ;  ed.  C.M.S.  Coll., 
Isl. :  o.  D.  1HS7,  P.  1888,  Sas.  8.  Sarcee  Re- 
serve and  Pidh  Creek,  1883-92.  [Translations, 
Sarcee,  p.  801.] 

STTTNDEN.  Alfred,  B.A.T.C.T. :  ft.  1856,  Canada ; 

o.  D.  1 K80  Out..  P.  1 882  Rup.    S.  Morris,  1882-3  ; 

Rat  Portage,  1886-90. 
TANSY.  Albert :  ^d.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Winn.    JS. 

Woodiaudfl  and  Somerset,  1 892. 

TAYLOR.  W.  Henry  (ir.  N.P.L.  [p.  859]),  the 
first  S.P.G.  Missv.  to  Rup.  S.  St.  Jame.-.',  Assiiii- 
boinc,  1851-67.  '  Kes.  ill.  [p.  178]. 

TEITLEBATJH,  Theodore  Alfonso:  rd.  War- 
minster Coll.;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1891,  QifAp.  S. 
Esterliay,  1890;  Churchbridge  drc.,  1891-2. 

TERRY,  Ouv  Peartoa.  Li.  Tii.  Dur.  Univ. ;  b. 
Got.  23.  1861,  Kelghley;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1888, 
Dur.    S.  Souris,  1892. 

TUDOR,  Hugh  Alderaley,  B.A.  Keble  ColL,  Ox. ; 


h.  Dec.  29, 1856,  Marsh  wood  Char..  Dorwt ;  a 
D.  1883,  P.  1884,  SaL    S.  Medicine  Hat,  IScM-C 

WALTON,  Thonwa  Henry  J.,  BJi.  St.  John's 

ColL,  Winn.;    o.  D.  1890,  P.    1891,   Rnp.    S. 

Melita,  1891. 
WALTON,  Wminm:  o.  D.  P.  1888,  Rapi    S. 

Manninghurst,    1888;    Pilot     Moond.    188»; 

Morden,  1890. 
WATTS.  Henry  L. ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Rup. 

S.  Emerson,  1888-9  ;  Virden,  189U-S. 
WEATHERLEY.  Oharlet  Thomas,  Th.A.  K.C., 

Lou. :  o.  D.  1855.  P.  1856,  Lon.    S,  Alexander* 

1887;  Carbenr,  1888-9. 
WILLIAKS,  C*  S.  Carberry.  1891-2. 
WnXIAHS,  Willinm  ;  ed.  St.  Bees  ColL  ;  «i  D 

1888,  P.  1889,  Rup.    S.  Holland,  1889. 
WILLLAKS.  William  John  itr.  Cliina  [p.  931  ^ 

S.  Banff  and  Canmore,  1890-1.    fU$. 
WILSON.  Thomas  Neil;   ed.   G1as;?ow  TTniv.; 

o.  D.  1872,  P.  1 878,  Rup.    A  Pembina,  187»-* ; 

Nelson ville,  1881-3;  Nelson,  18H4-5;  Moitkn. 

1886-9. 
WOOD,  Charles ;  ed.  Burgh  Mi«don  House ;  «. 

D.  P.  1 888,  Rup.    8.  Souris,  1 890  2. 
WOOD,  Ernest  Edward ;  ed.  Mont.  C<*]L ;  «.  P. 

1877  Sas.,  P.  1881  Wash.,  UA    ^.  St.  Marr's, 

Prince  Albert,  1877-9.     Res. 
WOOD,  James  Hathom  Roworth.  M.A.  Qu.  ColL, 

Cam. ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1889,  South  \r.    S.  StoDe- 

waU,  1891-2. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  (1859-92)— 46  Missionaries  and  27  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XXII.,  pp.  181-92]. 

(Dioceses  of  BrnnsH  CoLirMBiA,  foundwl  1859  ;  Calbdokia,  f.  1879 ;  Nrw 

Wbstmixstku,  f.  1879.) 


BASEETT,    Charles  Robert,  Th.A.  K.C,  Lon. : 

o.  I).  lS7r.,  P.  1878,Colnm.  (7  8.  1875):  Praser. 

1877;    New    Westminster,    1878;    Bapperton, 

1879-81 
BLANCHARD,  Charles:  b.  June  15, 1852,  King- 

ston-ou-IIull ;  ed.  Warminster  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1880, 

P.  1881,  New  West.    8.  Yale  and  Hoik,  1881-2. 
BLTrNDTJN,   Thomas  (tr.  Hon.    [p.   908]).    8. 

Esnuiraault,  1875-6. 
BROWN.  R.  L  C.    8.  Lilloefc,  18Gi-5. 
BROWNE,  Kiohael  Charles,  M.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D. 

1870,  P.  1872,  Tuam.    8.  Bssinijton,   1888-9'). 

R^s.  [pp.  19<>-1]. 
GAVE.  J.  C.  B.    8.  Langley,  1867 ;  Sap{)crton, 

1868-70. 
COOPER.  William  H^nry  (tr.  N.Z.  and  Man. 

[pp.  878,  9iK5]).    8.  Kamloops,  1887-8.     Rft. 
CRIDOE.  Very  Rev.  Edward,  B.A.    8.  Victoria 

rV.I.),  1807-71. 
DITCHAM.    Oeor^;     ed.    S.A-C. ;    o.    D.    1877 

Colum.,  P.  1881  N.  West.    8.  Yale  and  Hope, 

1877  ;  riiilliwliack,  1878-80. 
DOWSON.  Richard.  M.A.,  Qu.  Coll.,  Cam.,  the  first 

8.P.<}.   Missionary  to  B.C.  ;    h.  Oct.  20,  1827, 

LivoHKX)! ;  o.  D.  1854,  P.  1865,  Cht«.    S.  Van- 

rouvtr's  Island,  185»-6a     Re$.  [pp.  181-4]. 

EDWARDS,  Henry ;  ft.  Oct.  14,  1854,  Wolrer- 
hampton  :  ed.  Warminster  and  Licli.  CoUe^s  ; 
o.  D.  1882.  P.  1883,  Lich.    8.  Lvtton,  1884-a 

FORBES.  J.  H.    8.  Kamloops,  1891. 

eAMHAOE.  James;  b.  Oct.  11,  1822,  Tx)ndon; 
ed.  St.  Bees  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Ches.  8. 
Douglas,  1859-63  [p.  184]. 

GARRETT.  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Charles.  D.D., 
T.C.D..  do.  (Hon.)  Nebraska  Coll..  and  Hon. 
LL.D.  Unir.  Misj^lssippi,  U.S. ;  o.  D.  185«J,  P. 
1M57,  Win.  .SL  Victoria  (V.L),  lMl-7;  Nan- 
aimo,  Comox  &e..  1868-70  [pp.  1 85-6,  and  Trans- 
lations, Chinook,  p.  801].  Cons.  Bp.of  Northern 
Texas,  U.S..  Dec.  20, 1874.  at  Omaha,  UA 

GILSON,  Samuel,  M.A.  Mag.  Hall,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 
1846,  P.  1847,  Lie.    8.  Victoria  (V.L),  1864-7. 


GOOD,  John  Booth  (tr.'SJS.  [p.  Ml]).  8.  Victoria 
(V.L),  1861;  Nanaimo  (V.L).  l8»il-6;  Lvrton 
and  Yale,  1866-82;  and  Lillocft  4^0..  I<^K^:3 
[pp.  186-8  and  Translations,  Nitlakapamuk 
and  Chinook,  pp.  800-1]. 

GOWEN,  H.  H.  (tr.  Hon.  [p.  908]).  S.  New 
Westminster,  1892. 

GRIBBELL,  Frank  Barrow,  B.D.  lAmbetb ;  ei. 

CM.  Coll.,  Isl. ;  0.  D.  Lon.,  P.  Gdum..  1865.  & 

Saanick  Lake  ( Esquimalt  <&-c.)  1866-76. 
HA  YUAN,  W.  E.    8.  Sapperton,  1866:  N«v 

Westminster,  1867  ;  Col  wood,  186R. 
HOLMES,  David ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  19U^ 

Colum.  8.  Yale,  Hope,  Ac,  1867-73 ;  0>witcheii, 

1873-8irpp.  187-8]. 
RORLOCX,  DaireU  HoUed  Webb.  B.A.  Wad. 

Coll.,  Ox. ;  6.  Dec  13,  1836,  Box.  Wilts:  fl^a 

1877,  P.  1878,  Ox.    8.  Yale  and  Hope,  lMt-4 ; 

Kamloops,  1884-6. 

IRWIN,  Henry,  M.A.  Keb.  OoIL,  Ox. : «.  a  UW; 

P.  1884,  Wor.    8.  Kamloops.  1888. 
JENNS.  PerciTsl ;  ed.  St.  Aidan's  ColL ;  «.  D^ 

1862,  P.  1883,  Win.    S.  Sapperton,  ISoi:  Xae- 

aimis  1866-7  ;  Victoria,  I8(;d-7i. 
EEMH,  Jaaiss  tonielius  Csnntaur:  ed.  Lich. 

CoU. ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  188a»  Ueh.    5.  Kamknn 

1891-3. 

KNIPE,  C.    &Albemi.  1865.    Rn. 

LOWE.  Riebsrd  Lomss ;  ed.  Hat.  Ha*l,  Dor.:  «. 

D.  1848,  P.  1869,  li'^h-    S.  Saanich,  1«5. 
KASON,    Osoiie,   ICJL.    (tr.    Hon.  [pl  MQ). 

8.    New    Westminster,     1873-4 :     MaaalBS 

1876-9. 

HOGG,  Henry  Robert,  BJL  P«m.  OML,Oml: 
o.  D.  1874,  P.  1876,  Nor.  A  Cedar  HiO.  1877; 
Metchosen,  1878;  Saanioh,  18T9. 

NEWTON.  H.  8.    S.  Cfowitcben,  1876-77:  lbs* 

aimo,  1879-80. 

OWEN,  HeuT  Biinuad ;  c  D.  1868.  P.  IKX 
Colum.  8.  Victoria  (V.I.),  1868-70;  Naasiw^ 
1871 ;  Bomrd*!  Intot^  1879-1.    JEra.  ilL 
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TXICE,  A.  D.   S.  Oardnor'g  Inlet,  1 891-2  [p.  1 91  ]. 

YBOrOLE,  Al«z«Bder  St.  DaTid.  BA.  Caius 
CoU^  Cam. ;  b,  March  1, 18S8,  India ;  o.D.  1853, 
P.  1855,  Win.  S.  Hope,  1860-4.    Ret. 

UrSMOKT-PYSKOHT,  T.  0. :  b.  Jan.  4, 1857, 
Heidelberg ;  ed.  Olos.  Theo.  Ooll. ;  o.  D.  1883, 
P.  1 884,  lioh.  S.  Eaaington  and  Port  BimpKm, 
lM«rp.  1911. 
CE,  W.  Blif 


leldon.  S.  Leech,  1865  :  Cowitchen, 
1866-8  [p.  1881. 
■BID,  Aii^red  John  :  b.  8ept.  27, 1861,  Newport, 
Salop :  ed.  SJL.O. :  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1 K86,  Fred.  S, 
Kootenay,  1892. 
AW),  " 


Jamea;  5.  Oct.  31,  1K29.  Hull;  ed. 

Battersea  Tr.  Coll.    S.  Victoria  ( V.I.),  1866  -8  ; 

Cariboo,  1868-72  ;  Nanaimo,  1873-  4. 
8REEPSHAKKS,  John,  M.A.  Cli.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o. 

D.1857,  P.  1858,  Rip.  8.  NeW  Westminster,  1866. 
SHSLBOK,  Harold ;  o.  P.  1884 ,  Cal.    S.  Casidar 

anil  Easington,  1884-8.    Drowned  on  Feb.  20, 

1888  [iee  pp.  189-90]. 
BHILDsIGK,  Alfred ;  ed.  Dor.  Univ.  :  o.  D.  1881, 

P.  1 882,  Colum.    S.  Kamloopa,  1 HUO  -2. 
8ILLIT0E,  Rt    ReT.  Aoton  Windeyer.    D.D. 

Pemb.  Coll.  Camb. :  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1H70,  Licli. ; 


«HM.  first  BiHliop  of  New  Westminster,  Nov.  1, 
1879,  at  Croydon.  8.  New  Westminster,  1880-8 
(Bwic.  Endt.  then  complete)  [p.  189]. 

BmAjLL,  Richard,  M.A.  Corp.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  b. 
Feb.  5,  1849,  Petersfleld ;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874, 
Rip.  8.  I^ton,  1884-92  [p.  189,  and  set  Corea, 
p.  922]. 

WiLLEHAR,  Jnlea  Xavier :  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865, 
b\'  a  R.C.  Bp.  (Professor  In  R.C.  ColU  St.  Lonia, 
V  ictoria,  V.I. ) ;  BeceiTed  into  Angll<»n  Church 
by  Bp.  of  CoIumbh^  1867.  8.  Alberni,  1868-70  : 
Comox,  1871-81. 

WOODS,  Yen.  0.  T.  (Ar«hi.  1869).  8.  Esquimaolt. 
1865 ;  Cedar  Hill,  1866-8 ;  New  Westminster, 
1868-71. 

WRIGHT,  Edwin  Leach  ;  b.  Mai«h  2, 1853,  Hen- 
ley-on-Th. ;  ed.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1888,  P. 
1886,  N.  West.    8.  Lytton,  1888-91.    Re*. 

WRIGHT,  Frederiok  George  (son  of  Ardn.  W.)  : 
ed.  St.  Mary  Hall,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1882, 
Colum.    /?.  Saanich,  1880-1. 

WRIGHT,  Yen.  Heniy  Preea,  M.A.  St.  Pet. Coll., 
CaiD. :  o.  D.  1841  Bath,  P.  1842  GIos.  Arch- 
deacon of  Columbia,  1861-5.  8.  New  Westmin- 
ster, 1861-5  [p.  185]. 


n.  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

1712-1892. 
400  Missionaries  and  172  Central  Stations,  now  included  in  8  Dioceses 

as  set  forth  below,  &c. : — 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  (tncZttdinj;  B^i^B^DOS),  1712-1892—74  Missionaries 
and  24  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  XXIV.,  pp.  196-206.] 

(Diocesea  of  Barbados,  founded  1K24,  and  Wixdwaud  Isr.ANiw,  founded  1878.) 

Mast.  Cod.       CALDEGOTT,  Alfired,  M.A.  Lon.  and  Fell.  Sf. 

John's   ColL,   Cam.     .sr.  Barbados,  PrincifMl 

Cod.  CoU.,  1884-5  [p.  783].    Res. 
OABTBK,  Ghariea.    S.  St.  Jnde's,  Bar.,  1842-8. 
CHAXBEBLADT,  G.  W.    8.  St.  Barnabaa,  Bar.. 

1839-41. 
GLAKXE,  G.,  M.A.  Cai.  CoU,  Cam.  8.  Barbadoi«. 

Tutor  Cod.  Coll.,  1 865-  6.    Ret. 
GLABKE,  Nathaniel  Gill ;  o.  D.  1879  Bar.    S. 

Ouia,  St.  Vin.jl885-92. 
GOLLYKORE,  H.;  «/.Cod.COlL;  o.  D.  1W4,  P. 

1846.    5.  Springhcwl,  1846-8. 
DAVIES,  Thomaa.    8.  Barbaflos.  1836-9. 
DUKE,    Thomaa;    b.  Barbados.     8.  Barbado5» 

U»her  and  Catecliist  Cod.  Estate,  1761-2.    Res . 

ill. 
FALCOIT.  Thomaa,  B. A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox.    A' Bar- 
bados,   Unher    and     Catechist    Cod.   Estate, 

1763-7:  S.M.  do.  175R-62.    Died  Feb.  22,  1762 

[p.  783]. 
FAER.  S.  A.    .V.  IJarlmdos,  Ast.  Mast.  Cod.  Cell. 

Ac,  1836-7. 
OABNETT,  James.    8.  St.  Patrick's,  Grenada, 

1840. 
OILBERTSOK,  Fredi^rick,  B.A.  Jes.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1886.  P.  1887,  Pet.  8.  Barbados,  Chaplain 

Cod.  Estate,  1H91-2  [p.  2()5]. 
GILL,    Thomaa,    M.A.    Pcm.    Coll.,   Cam.:    b. 

Barbados.     8.    Barbados,   Tutor    Cod.   Coll., 

1838-42. 
GITTEN8,  G.  D. ;  ed.  Tr.  CoU.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1839,  P. 

1840.  8.  Innocents,  Bar.,  1841-2  ;  St.  MiohaerB,. 

Bar.,  1843-8. 
GITTENS,  John  Hamlet ;  ed.  Cod.  CoU. :  o.  Bar. 

8.  Barbwios,  1836-9 ;  IVinity  and  St.  Martin's, 

Bar.,  1842-3  :  Trinity,  Bar..  1844-8. 
ORATFOOT,  C.  H.    8.  Innocents,  Bar.,  1842-7. 

3& 


ALLINSOIT,  J.    8.  Barbados,  Ast 

Oram.  School,  1807-8. 
ALLISON,  John  Jamea.    8.  Barbados,  1837-9 ; 

Tutor  Cod.  ColL,  1889-41. 
SABKER,  Thomaa,  M.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox.;  b.  1821, 

OUthero,  Lan. ;  o.  I).  1851   Lon.    S.  BarbaUus, 

Tutor  Cod.  CoU.,  1852-3.     R>'s.  iU. 
BAENETT,  Edward  ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll.:  o.  D.  1849, 

P.   1850.    8.  Barbailos,    Ast.  Mout.  Cod.  CoU. 

School,  1849-51. 
BAKBOW,  E.   H.      8.    Barbados    1830-9;   St. 

Barnabas,  Bar.,  1840. 
BAKEOW,  T.  P.    8.  St.  Barnabas,  Bar.,  1841. 
BEWSHER,  Joseph,  B.A.    8.  Barbados  Usiier 

and  Catechi<)t  Cod.  Estate,  1743-9  or  50.      R^t. 

m. 

BINDLEY,  Thomaa  Herbert,  M.A.  Mer.  Coll., 
Ox.:  b.  Oct.  21,  1861,  Smetbwick ;  o.  D.  1889 
Ely.    8.  Barbados,  Principal  Cod.  CoU.,  1890-2 


^r^- 


lOO.  Kichael  Ward :  b.  June  1,183U,  Cheadle; 

ed.  K.C.  Lon.;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1857,  Sal.    S.  liar- 

bados.  Chaplain  Cod.  Estate,  1860-2.     Ren.  ill. 
BOWEN,    Richard.      8.    Barbados,  S.M.  Cod. 

CoU.,  1768-7. 
BRABSHAW,  John.  M.A.,  B.M.    8.  Barbados, 

Medical   Lecturer   and    Ast.   Chaplain    Cod. 

Estate,  1851-9.    Ret. 
BRANCH,  8.    F.    (Canon);   ed.  Cod.  ColL    8. 

Chateau  BeUair,  St.  Yin.,  1885-92. 
BROWN,  William.    8.  Barbados,  Catecbist  Cod. 

Estate,  1714-15.  Died. 
BUCHANAN,  A.  J.  P. ;   o.  1844,  Bar.     8.  St. 

George's,  Grenada,  1845-6. 
BUTCHER,  Jamea,  BJL  St.  Jo.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  6. 

Barbados.     S.    Barbados,    S.M.  Cod.  Gram. 

Sehool,  176S-74  [p.  78S}. 
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OBESSAK,  Harold  Xd ward,  L.Th.  Dur. ;  ed.  Cod. 

ColL  ;   o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883,  Trin.    S.  Chateau 

BeUair,  St.  Vln.,  1887-90.    Rat. 
HAMILTOIT,    J.  W.     S.   Calliaqua,  St.   Vin., 

1836-9. 
SARTE,    William  Manhall;  b.  Barbados.    S. 

Barbados,    Ajst.   Masta"   Cod.   Gram.    School, 

1801-6. 
HEATH,  William.    S.  Grenada,  183H-9. 
HnrDS,  Samuel,  M.A.  and  D.D.  Qu.  CoU.,  Ox. ; 

b.  Barbados.      S.   Barbados,   President   Cod. 

Gram.  School,  1822-3  [p.  783]  ;  re».    Became 

Dean  of  Carlisle  and    Bp.  of  Norwich   {eon*. 

1849  ;  re*.  1857).    Died  1872. 
HODGSON,  — ,  M.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox.  S.  Barbados, 

Usher    and   Catechist    Cod.    Gram.    School, 

1759-61.    Died. 
HOLT,  JoMph,  the  first  S.P.G.  Missy,  to  the  West 

Indies.     S.    Barbados— Chaplain,     CatechLst, 

Hissy^    and   Doctor,    Cod.    Estate,    1712-14 

[pp.199,  816]. 
IRWINE  (f  Oharlea).   S.  Barbados,  Acting  Cate- 

chist  Cod.  Estate  about  1714-15. 
JEMMETT,   George.     8.  Barbados,  Ast.  Tutor 

Cod.  ColL,  1851. 
JESSAMY,  Thomas  Dudley,  B.A.  Dur. ;  ed.  Cod. 

Coll.;  0.  D.  1890,  P.  1891,  Bar.    S.  St.  Charlotte, 

St.  Vin^l892. 
JOKES,  aenry,  M.A.  Ex.  ColL,  Ox.  S.  Barbados, 

Principal  Cod.  ColL,  1835-46.    Be*. 
liAWSON,  Yen.  Arohdeaoon.  S.  Barbados,  Math. 

Lecturer,  Cod.  ColLJ 844-7. 
XOYE  (f  Richard  or  Ohrlstopher).    .S'.  Uarl>ii<los, 

Catechist  Cod.  Coll.,  about  1715. 
XOWin>ES,  William.  M.A..  Keb.  Coll.,  0\. :  b. 

April  30,  1859,  Poole  Kevnes:  o.  D.  18H3.  P. 

1884,  Can.    S.  Barbados,  Ast.  Tutor  and  Chap- 

lain  Cod.  Estates,  1890-1. 
KACEY,  y.  H.   S.  Barbados,  Meilical  Lect.  Cod. 

Coll.,  1859.     lies. 
KALLALIEXX,  Frederic  Francis  Ganarikin.  B.A. 

Dur.  ;  ed.  Cod.  CoU. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Bar. 

S.  St.  David's,  Grenada.  1886-92. 
XASHART,   Michael.     S.  Barbados,  S.M.  and 

Catechist,  Cod.  Estates,  1768-81. 
KELYIIJiE,  H.  A. :  ed.  Cod.  Coll.    S.  Calliaqua 

Sui.,   St.  Vln.,    1885-8 ;    St.  Paul's,  St.  Yin., 

1889-92. 
HEYRIOK,  Frederick,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.,   Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1850,  P.  1852,  Ox.    S.  Barbados,  Acting 

Principal  Cod.  CoU.,  1886-7. 
inCHOLSOK,  Hark,   M.A.  Qu.   Coll.,  Ox.     S. 

Barbados,  President  Cod.  Gram.  School,  1797- 

1821  [p.  7831. 
FAOEEs,  John  ;  b.  Barbados ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll.  S. 

Barbados,   Chaplain  Cod.  Estate,   1825,   1827 

(  Ret).    St.  Lawrence,  Bar.,  1 843-4.    Res. 
PARXnrSOK,  Henry ;  b.  Barbados ;  o.  Lon.    S. 

Barbados,  Chaplain  Cofi.  Estate,  1823-4;  Actg. 

Prin.  r^.  Gram.  School  182g-9  [p.  783]. 
TARRY,  E.  H.,  B.A.  Pem.  CoU.,  Cam.    S.  Bar- 
bados. S.M.  and  Chaphiin  Cod.  Estate,  1844-7. 
PARRY,  Rt  Rot.  Henry  Hutton.   M.A.  BaU. 

CoU.,  Ox. ;  D.D.  Dur. ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1852,  Bar. 

S.  Barbados  ;  Tutor  Cod.  ColL,  1854-60.    Ret. ; 

eont.  Bp.-Coadj.  of  Barbados  May  15,  1868,  lu 

WhiteliaU  Chapel.    TV.  to  Perth  1876. 


PARRY,  Jdha,  MJL  CC.O,  Cam. ;  b.  Aug.  17, 
1835,  Llandegai ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  Cliei. 
S.  Barbados,  Tutor  and  Chaplain  Ac  God. 
CoU.,  1867-79.    Ret. 

PHILLIPS.  A.  J.  <fr.  W.  Af .  [p.  889]  >.  S.  Bv- 
bados.  Chap.  Cod.  OoU.,  1863-4.    Ret. 

PIHDER,  John  Hetkcnall,  M.A.  OaLColL,  0ub4 
b.  1794,  Barbados:  o.  1818,  England.  S.  Bar- 
bados, Chap,  on  Ood.  BsUtea,  1818-27.  (JKoite 
become  Eccles.  Comsy.  for  Guiana.)  Finrt  Pris- 
cipal  Cod.  ColL,  1829-35.  R^t.  ill. ;  died  bafeer 
Tliursday  1868  in  England  [pp.  SOO-1,  261, 781]. 

PRIDEATrX,'^lliam  Heary.M.A.  Lin.  OoIL.  Oi.: 
b.  April  2,  1830,  Bristol ;  o.  D.  1857,  P.  18W, 
Wor.    S.  Barbados,  Tutor  Coil.  CoO,  1 861  -4. 

RAWLE.  Rt  Rot.  Richard,  M.A.  and  F^D.  Tria. 
CoU.,  Cam. ;  6.  Feb.  27,  1812,  Rymouth :  •.  P. 
and  P.  1839  in  London.  S.  Barbadoa.  Prinoiiial 
Cod.  CoU.,  1847-64.  Ret.  ill.  [ V.  of  PelmewhiiE, 
1867,  and  Tam worth  (Eng.)  1869.  DeeHoni 
B*pric  of  Antigua  in  1 860.]  Con*,  first  Bp.  ^ 
Trinida<l  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  1872.  Rrs. 
Bprc.  iU  1888.  f  Principal  of  a>l.  (\>a^ 
188»-9.  Died  May  10.  1889;  burial  0»1. 
Chapel  Cemetery  [pp.  209,  260-1,  and  Tnoi^ 
lations,  Susu,  pp.  783,  802-3]. 

REEOE,  Ahraliam.  S.  St.  Bartholomew  and  St. 
Patrick,  Bar.,  1843-8. 

ROCH,  Richard  J.(tr.  Trin.  [p.  883]>.  S.  Bartari'Mi 
(St.  Simon's  1842-8,  and  St.  Andrew's,  18431 

ROTHERHAH,  John.  S.  Barbaiins :  Caterhi-t 
and  Usher  Cod.  Estate.  1750-2 :  S.M.  GmL 
Gram.  School,  1754-7.    Ret,  [p.  783]. 

ROTHERHAH,  Thomas,  M.A.,  Qu.  GdSL,  '>k. 
(brother  of  J.  R.)  »S.  Barbados,  S.M.  Cod. 
Gram.  School,  1743-9.    Ret.  [p.  783]. 

ROWE,  Thomas.    S.  St.  Giles,  Bar.,  1H42-J. 

SMITH,  Edward  Paxris,  B.A.  Pem.  ColL,  f>z. 
S.  Barbados,  Tutor  and  Chap.  0>d-  Rutate. 
1829-52  (and  St.  Mark's  A  St.  C!atberiDr'$. 
Bar.,  1842-8).    Pensioned  1852. 

WALL.  John  Pilgrim.    S.  Barbados.  lAT-l 

WATTS.  Thomas,  M.A.  .sr.  Barbados :  S3I.  and 
Chaphdn  Cod.  Estate,  1833-43.     Ret. 

WEEB.  Charles.  S.  Barbados,  C%aplaiu  0>4. 
Estate,  1864-5. 

WEBB,  Yen.  William  Thomaa,  M.A.  Dor. :  'd. 
Ck)d.  OoU. ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Bar.  (Aria  «< 
Grenada  1878).  8.  Grenada.  1847;  BartsA^ 
Master  Cod.  School,  1851-2 ;  Hd.  Master d  0»l 
ColL,  1862-4:  Principal  do.  1864-83  [p.  :«]. 
Pensioned  1883. 

WEHT,  James  Kisf .  A  St.  Luke's.  Bar..  181?  i, 
1844-6. 

WHARTOH,  Thomaa.  S.  Barbados,  SJL  ud 
Catechist.  Ood.  Estate,  1766-a    Re*. 

WILLIAMS,  Arnold  Bertram,  B. A.  Dur. :  •■  !>- 
1 881  Trin.,  P.  1 883  Bar.  S.  St,  Darid's.  QnB»it> 
1885-6  ;  Chateau  BeUair,  St.  Vin.,  1886-7.   Jf**. 

WRIGHT,  Alban  Henxy.  RA.  Dur. ;  h.  Aug.  H. 
1858:  Monro  Velho.  Braxil :  c.  D.  1»1  I^^ 
Mitchinson,  P.  1882  Bar.  S.  Barbados,  Cta^ 
Iain  of  Ood.  Estate  and  Tutor  of  JOami* 
House,  1882-5 ;  C!hapLkin  and  Ast.  T^itor  <l 
CoU.,  1886-8.    Ret. 


TOBAGO  (1835-51,  1886-92)— 6  Missionaries  and  8  Central  Siatioofl. 

[See  Chapter  XXV.,  pp.  206-7.] 

(Now  a  part  of  Diocese  of  Trinidad,  founded  1872.) 


CLINCKETT,  J.  S.    S.  Tobago,  1842-3. 
CTFLPEPEIt,  O.  P.    S.  St.  Andrew's,  1844-5. 
OORRIHOE,  0.  H. ;  o.  1844,  Bar.    3.  St.  Mary's, 

1844-64. 
JCORISOK,     George,    first   8.P.G.    Mis^.    to 

Tobago.    8.  Tobago,  1836-9  [p.  206]. 


SEMPER.  Jdhn.    8.  St.  Mary's,  18M-A 
TURPnr,  Edmund  Addlnlraa  (Cknoo):  id.Otd. 

CoU. :   0.  D.  1874,  P.  1875.     8.  St  AiBtevX 

1886-92. 


MISSIONARY   ROLL. 
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TRINIDAD  (1836-92).— 10  Missionaries  and  7  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XXVI.,  pp.  208-10.] 

( Diocese  of  Trinidad,  foumled  1872.     ISee  also  Tobago,  p.  882.]) 


XVAH8,  D.    S.  Fort  of  Spaiu,  1842. 

JLEX,  Oaoar  (rr.  India  [p.  909]).  8.  Port  of 
Spain,  1884-5.  Res.  ill ;  tr.  Europe  [pp.  209, 923]. 

6ABBSTT,  J.  H.  JS.  St.  Paul's,  Triu.,  1861-2. 
Died  Aug.  1852. 

OHLETT,  Charles  ;  b.  1824,  Kensington  (Clerk 
in  S.P.O.  Office)  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  tlie  first  Student 
to  leare  S.A.C.  Sailed  in  Sept.  1851,  for  Sydney 
in  chwge  of  Emigrants,  but  yesael  disabled  and 
his  destination  clianged  to  Triiddad ;  o.  1852, 
Bar.  a.  St.  Peter's,  1852 ;  St.  Qement's,  1853-4. 
Rts. 

eOLDSTSnr,  J.  F.  (tr.  ludla  [p.  912]).  S,  Port 
of  Spain,  1842-3;  Diego  Martin,  1844.    /?m. 

ffAlfTT.TOy,  John.  i>.  Tacoraigua,  1838-9 
[p.  208]. 


EAw&iaB,  E.  J.  E.  ;  o.  1844,  Bar.    S.  Xaiwi- 
rina,  1848. 

HITTSOV,  Eyre ;  ed.  Cod.  ColL    S.  St.  Clement's 
1854-5. 

JACK80K,  Rt  Rev.  Williaai  Wabtmd,  D.l). 
Lambeth  1860,  and  Durliam  1876 ;  b.  Jan.  a 
1811,  Barbados;  ed.  Cod.  ColL,  of  which 
he  was  elected  the  first  scholar  (1830)  •  «.  D. 
1834,  P.  1835,  Bar.  S.  Port  of  Spain,  1«39; 
eon*.  Bishop  of  Antigua  Ascension  Day  I860. 
Obligeil  by  iU  health  to  reside  in  England  hinoe 
1879,  but  lias  never  ceased  to  work  for  his 
Diocese  [«w  pp.  214-15]. 

ROCK,  Richard  J.     First  S.P.Q.  Missy,  to  Trini- 
dad. 1837-41  [p.  208]  ;  tr.  WJ.  [p.  882]. 


THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  (1835-92)— 59  Missionaries  and  20  Central 
Stations.     [See  Chapter  XXVII.,  pp.  210-15.J 

(Dioceticof  Antigua,  founded  1842.) 


ABBOTT,  R.  R.  ;  ed.  Co«I.  Coll ;  o.  D.  1843,  P. 
1844,  Ant.    S.  All  Saintt<,  Antigua,  1846. 

BARKETT,  Frederick  Herbert,  B.A.  Dnr. ;  ed. 
Cod.  Coll.;  o.D.  1880  Bar.,  P.  1883  Ant,  A 
All  Saints'.  Ant^  1883-5. 

BASOOBB,  John  A.  S.  St.  Andrew's  dec,  Do- 
minica, 1836-40  [p.  212]. 

BERKELEY,  A.  F.  M.  ;  ed.  Co«I.  Coll. ;  o.  1848, 
Ant.    A  All  Saints',  Ant.,  1853-6. 

BERKELEY.  Alfred  Pakenham.  B.A.  Dur. ;  ed. 

Co.1.   Coll.;    o.   D.  1886,  P.  1886,  Ant.    S.  AU 
.  Saints',  Ant.,  1886-8. 
BOTT,  Alexander.     S.  Antigua,  1838-9;  Virgin 

Islands,  1840-1  ;  Tortola,  1842-9.    Died  1849. 
BOyELL,  James,  D.D.    »S.  Nevis,  1878. 
BRAKGH,  Yen.  B^tist  Koel :  ed.  Cod.  Coll. ;  o. 

D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Ant.    8.  St.   Kitts,  1876-85 

(Archdn.  ?  1879). 
BuJEUBU)WS,  Heniy  Kalden ;  b.  March  3,  1843, 

London ;  ed.  S.A-C. ;  o.  D.  1866  Nov.Sco.,  P.  1874 

Ox.    S.  St.  John's,  1879-80 ;  AU  Saints',  Ant., 

1880-2. 
CARTER,  Jamea.    S.  Antigua,  1839. 
OAUHT,    Frederic ;   ed.  8.A.C. ;   o.  D.  1889,  P. 

1890,     Ant.       A   St.    Anthony's,  Mont«errat, 

1890-1. 
CLARK,  Yen.  James,   M.A-,  Ph.D.  Univ.  Cott- 

ingen  ;  o.  D.  1863.  P.  1864,  Rip.  S.  St.  Philip's, 

Ant.,  1876-92  (Ardn.  of  Antigua,  1886). 
CLARKE,  Thomas.    8.  Ant.,  1836-9  [p.  212]. 
COWLEY,  William  ;  ed.  St.  Mark's  ColL,  Chelsea ; 

V.  D.  1858,  P.  1860,  Ant.    8.  Barbuda,  1872-81  ; 

St.  James,  Nevis,  1882-92. 
CULPEPER.  C.  C.  ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll. ;  o.  1852  Ant. 

8.  Rt.  Mary,  Cayon,  1877-81. 
CURTLN,  James  (jun.).     8.    All  Saints',  Ant., 

1842-5. 
BIXOIT,  John  ;  b.  1815,  St.  Vincent,  W.I. ;  o.  D. 

1»43,  P.  1844,  Ant.    8.  St.  James',  Ant..  1844  ; 

Monteerrat,  1845-8.    Jies.  ill,  and  tr.  N.  Scotia 

[p.  8611. 
BODSWORTH,  Ralph  de  Mayne,  B.A.  Cor.  Cli. 

ColL,  Cam. ;  6.  Oct.  24,  1846,  Ceylon  ;  o.  D.  1872, 

P.  1873,  Win.    8.  St.  John's,  Ant.,  1874-6  ;  St. 

James*  and  St.  Luke's,  Ant.,  1877-9.    ttes. 
BRAYTON.  J.    8.  Nevis,  1881  ;  St.  Anthony's, 

Montserrat,  1882. 
ELLIOTT,  Edwin.  8.  St.  John's,  St.  Christopher's, 

1842-3. 
ELLIOTT,  O.  E.  ;  o.  1874,  Ant.    8.  Ant.,  1874-5. 
SXREY,    Joseph ;  ed,  Qn.  ColL,  fiirm. ;  o.  D. 

1888,  P.  1891,  Ant.  S.  St.  Paul's,  Ant.,  1891-2. 


EYAVS,  Evan ;  ed.  St.  Bees  CoU. ;  o.  D.  1881 
Bar.  P.  1883  Ant.    .».  Montserrat,  1882. 

OENEYER,  Henry  {tr.  N.S.  [p.  861]).  .v. 
Dominica,  1872-5.  ^^ 

OIFFORD,  — .  First  S.P.G.  Missy,  to  the  Lec- 
u'ards.    8.  Antigua,  1710  [p.  211]. 

GILLIE,  Kenneth  McKenxie  ;  o.  D.  1882  Bar., 
P.  1883  Ant.  8.  St.  George's,  Montserrat,  1883-4^ 
St.  Mary's,  Ant«  1885-92, 

OITTENb,  John  Archer,  .sr.  St.  George's,  M«nit- 
serrat.  1837-9  [p.  212]. 

GRANT,  F.  B.    8.  Antigua,  1837  [p.  212]. 

HODGE.  Peter  Thomas  ;  «/.  (^i.  Coll. ;  o.  1). 
1846,  P.  1848,  Ant.  .S.  MontRcrrat.  1849-  Tor- 
tola,  1850-6. 

HOLMAK,  G«>rre  James  Clark  :  6.  Feb.  18, 1S56. 
Pembroke  Dock  (ex-Congregational  preacher )  • 
eti.  Warm.  ColL  ;  o.  D.  1881  Bar.,  P.  1883  Ant.* 
8.  St.  Kitts,  IH80;  St.  John's,  1880-1, 

HOLXE,  Rt  Rev.  Henry  Redmayne,  M.A.  Cli. 
CoU.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  18«7,  P.  1K68,  York.    8.  St 
Kitts,  1882.    (Ardn.  of  St.  Kitts,  1885  ;  con*,  in 
Barba«lo«  first  Bp.  of  British  Honduras  Mar.  1 
1891 ;  wre<!ked  on  his  way  to  Diocese,  and  dit-d' 
at  B<>lize,  July  6,  1891  [p.  240].) 

HUGHES,  Henry  Baacom,  BJL.  Dur. ;  ed.  Cod. 
ColL  ;  o.  D.  1879  Ant.,  P.  1880  Bar.  8.  St.  Mary's. 
1879-80 ;  Nevis,  1 K82-5 ;  St.  Mary's  and  St.  KittZ 
1886-92.  ^ 

•HUMPHREYS,  Arthur  Au|rustas  (a  negro ) ;  o. 
D.  1888,  P.  1887  Ant.  8.  Trinity,  Barlm.la. 
1883-92. 

HXrrSOK,  John ; «/.  Cod.  CJolL  8.  Virgin  Ishmds 
TortoU,  1836-9  [p.  212]. 

JOKES,  John ;  ed.  Lon.  and  Dur.  Univ. ;  o   l) 
1884,  P.  1886,   Ant.    8.  St.  Mary's,  St.  Kitt«,* 

1886.      

LEYEROCK,  John  William  ;  eti.  St.  Kitts  CJram. 

School ;  o.  D.  1 89 1 ,  Ant.     8.  St.  George's,  Mont- 

aerrat,J892. 
MoOOHVEY,  William  James ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll. :  o. 

D.  1 884  Bar.,  P.  1887  Ant.    8.  Anguilhi,  1884-*  • 

St.    Paul's,  Ant.,   1886-90;    AU  Saints',  do.' 

1891-2. 
KARSHALL,  Thomas  Ansell,  M.A,  I^n.  Univ. ; 

o.  D.  1855  Olos.,  P.  187 1  Ex.    ,S'.  St.  Mary's,  Ant., 

1877. 
MOORE,  Arthur  Lindesay,  B.A. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P. 

1887.  Ant.    5.  All  Saints'.  Ant.,  1888-9. 
MOORE,  W.    ^.  Nevis,  1880. 

MUSSOK. Samuel  P.    8.  Nevis,  1889  l*ee  p.  850\ 
BURSE,  J.  K.     8,   St.   Christopher's     l{<36-'9 
[p.  212]. 

3l2 
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OLTOK,  "Rmrj  Ernest,  L.Th.  Dur.:  o.  D.  IKHo, 
P.  1883,  Bar.  .v.  Anj^iUUi,  1HH2-4;  St.  Bar- 
tholomew*!, 1884^  92. 

PHILLIP8,  H.  K.  .<?.  Mont«rrat.  1836-7 ;  An- 
tigua, 183»-9  ;  St.  Paul*.  Nevif«,  1«42  [p.  212]. 

PIOGOTT,  JoMph  Thomae.  S.  Autiffoa.  1840-1  : 
St.  James',  Ant..  1842-3. 

EEECE,  Abraham.    S.  Anti^iia,  1838-9. 

EICHAKDS,  Lawreaee  Qtgg :  o.  D.  IK71,  P.  1872, 
Kingston.  S.  Antigua,  lH7e-7:  All  Saint«\ 
Ant..  1878-9  ;  St.  Mary's,  Ant.,  1882-4 ;  Mont- 
serrat.  188»-92. 

ROCK,  T.  A.  S.  St.  John'a,  St.  Kltt's,  1844-6 ; 
Anguilla,  1846-8. 

BOPER,  J.  W. :  ed.  Cod.  Coll.  >'.  A  ntigna.  1851  -3  ; 
Dominica,  1854-6. 

800TT,  Richard  John  Ernest  M.A.  Hat.  Hall, 
Dur.;  6.  Jan.  7,  186S,  Whitohnrck,  Hants:  o. 
D.  1886.  P.  1887,  Ant.  iJJf.  AllSjiints'.St.  Thomas, 
1886-91.    Rfs. 

L,HufhR.  (a  negro) :-.  I).  1873,  P.  1874, 


Ant.    S.  Virgin  Nlau-ls,  1872-«4  :  «lo.,  Tortoia^ 

1885  92. 
SERRE8.  W.  8..  K.A.    .s*.  Neri^  1876-8.    Dieif 

Aug.  1878  of  apoplexy. 
SHEPHERD,  Charles 'Agard :  o.  D.  I8R3.  P.im, 

Ant.    S.  St.  Mary's,  Anguilla,  18H6  8. 
SHEPHERD,   Henry  Toang,  B.A.  Dor. ;  «.  D. 

1880.  P.  1882,  Ant.    8.  Antigua,  1881-7  (ris. 

St.  Mary*s,  1881  ;  St.  James*.  188S-5  ;  St.  John's 

Ac.,  1882-9). 
8HERYINOT0K.  Joeeph.    S.  Montserrat,  IMl- 

81  [v.  214J. 
THOSAB,  Frederiok :  r>i.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  IS87.  P. 

1889.  Ant.   S.  Anguilla,  1889-91  ;  St.  Tbanai» 

St.Kitts,  1802. 
TODD.  O.  H.    S.  Tortola,  1845-7;   Montsenat; 

1848-68. 
WALL,  Thomas  William  Barry.  BJL  Dor. ;  «£ 

Cod.  OolL:  o.  D.   1891,   Ant.    S.  St.  Maiy% 

Anguilla,  1K91-2. 
WARHEFORD,  Henry,    .s.  Anguilla  Ac,  1811- 

81. 


THE  BAHAMAS  (1733-1807,  1835-92)— 73  Missionaries  and  27  Central 

Stations.     [Ses  XXVIII.,  pp.  21G-27.] 

(  DiocOiie  of  Nasaau,  fotmded  1861.) 


ALDRICH,  P.  8.    a.  Nastisu.  184i>  3  [p.  224]. 
A8TW00D.  Joseph  C.  TnyeUiuK  Mi&v^v.,  1860-1 ; 

St.  Peter's  [?  Abaco],  1853-7. 
BARKER.  James  (Irish,  a  refu-'tv  from  Mar\'- 

land).  a.  New  Provi«lence,  1780  J.   lies.  [p.  220]. 
BRACE,    Frank   D.    Tuxa.     S.    Long    Island, 

1887-92. 
BROWH,  JoM^  'f  ^'  June  6.  IH62,  Rickmans- 

worth  :   eti.  Warminster  Coll.    S.  Eleuthera, 

1879-81.    Died  July  18H1. 
BROWNE,  James.      S.  'Svw  Pnivideiice,  17H8  9. 

BYWATER.M.  J,(rr.BorncH»  [p. 920]).  .S.Exiima, 

1887-91.     Km. 
CARTER,  Robert :  «/.  **  l'At»)n."  and  Feterliouse, 

0am.     S.  Nassau.  Harbinir  Island  and    Kleu- 

thora,  1749  65.     Hr*.  [p.  ilS]. 
OH^IBERS,  Riohard.   r>.A.     s.  St.  Patrick's, 

St.  Stephen's  [Biminis  «kc.],  an<l  St.  Peter's, 

1846-7 :  St.  Anne's,  New  ProTidence,  184H-53. 

Dicii  Jan.  20.  1H62. 
*COOPER,  M.  J.  M.  (ane>rro).     S.  Louk  I-^laiid, 

1881  ;  An(ln.««  Island,  18S2-6.     /{^s. 
CRAMER-ROBERTS.  Rt.    Rer.   F.  A.  R.   C. 

S.  Nassau  &<•.,  1X78-81.    AW.  [p.  226]. 
CRISPIN,    Henry   Shuter :    K    Dec.  20.   1846, 

Kensington:  *^/.  St.  YA.  Hall.  Ox.:  <:  I).  ]H7\, 

\\  1X76,  Nait.     S.  (Jraud  Turk,  1H76  7;  Eleii- 

tlirra,  1H83-6.     Dic^l   Msiy  2b,    lfW6,  in    Hp.'s 

house,  Nasmu. 
CROFTON.  Henry  Francis,  B.A.  Dur.  Univ.  ;.6. 

Dec.  G.  1859,  Ranj^oon  :  o.  D.  18«4  Lie.,  P.  1886 

Nass.    X  Turk's  Inland,  1 8H6-92  [p.  226]. 
•CROWTHER,  Joseph  T. :  ed.  S.A.C.    S.  Ijoug 

IsUnd.  1H70-82.    Died  Pel..  1 1,  1884  [p.  226]. 
DAVIES,  Robert.    .V.  Rum  (iiy,  1846.    l>rowue<l 

Nov, .".  IH15,  while  rislting  stations. 
DIXON,  Philip  d-x-oumt^'  of  Thomdon.   f^nt). 

N.  Harb*>ur  Irfaiul  and  Kleuthera — arrvd.  .Tan. 

•_»»,  1794,  un<l  <liwl  in  following  r)ctolx;r  of  yellow 

tiTor  [p.  222]. 
DUNCOKBE,  W.  W.    8.  St.  David's,  1866-7  : 

(!rooked  Islan.l.  1868 ;  Fortune  Island,  1869-70 : 

lymgCav,  1H7I  2. 
FISHER,  J.  H.    S.  Kleuthera,  1869. 
FITZGERALD,  C.  T.,  B. A.  St.  John's  ColUOam. 

8.  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Paul,  1867 ;  LongliOand, 

1868^9. 
FRA8ER.  Patrick  (tr.  W.  Africa  [p.  888]).    8. 

liiingand  ('nK)k«l  I8bind.^  1793-4.    Died  Oct, 

1794  of  vettow  Hf9er[pp.  220-2]. 
OJANYILLE,    W.    L.      8.    Inagua,    1869-70, 

1873-«.  1881,1887-9. 


GORDON,  William  (a  Scotchman ).   .v.  KxhnsMk 

1789-94  :    Harbour    Island    and    ineutiKrm, 

1796-9.     Res.  [pp.  219-20]. 
GRAY,  William.    &'.  Kleuthera,  1844  :  St.  Inne 

and  Carmichael  Ac,  1846-8  [p.  2241. 
GROOHBRIDGE,  Henry :  ».  Lon.    8,  NMna.  L 

districts,  1802-4.    Dieil  1804  [p.  224]. 
GUY,  WUliam.  of  S.  Carolina,  the  first  aPX>. 

Mi.Hsv.  to  vi«it  Bahama!* :  remained  S  months 

of     1731,    and    viiiiiteii     Pniridei>ce,   Harfooor 

Island,  and  Kleuthera,  l.taptizinp  128  permu 

[see  p.  216]. 
HlGOS,  J.  8.  J.    8.  St.  Steplicn.  1854-5;  Sao 

Salrador,  1866-63  :  Kleuthera,  18G4-7.  Drowiifd 

vrith  >»ife  off  Kleuthera  Se|»t.  7. 18<J.  on  retam- 

ing  from  Nassau  iu  tin*  uuiil  schooner  Cartftn. 
HILDYARD,   W.    S.  Heuthcra,   1H70-3.    Ihfd 

June  19, 1873.  of  fever,  hnniirht  im  by  expo«irf 

when  travelling. 
HODGES,  Nathaniel.  M.A.  Qn.  Coll..  Dim.    <■ 

New  Providence— arrvd.  Feb.  1743,  die»I  Jnlr  3. 

1743  [p.  218]. 
HODGSON,  John.     No  flxe«l  Rtatitwi.  1^49. 
HTTKPHRIES.  Henry,  B.A.  Un.  CoU..  Dur. :  «. 

D.  1872,  P.  1874.  Nass.     8.  Grawl  Turk:  tr. 

Oul.  1874-6  [p.  887]. 
HTTNT,  John  (of  New  KngUud).    >'.  New  Pro- 
vidence, 1770  8.    Diel  177H  [p.  219]. 
lEEN  (or  iJLlM).  William  D.     8.  Gonrw^* 

Harbour,  1848;  St.  Salvador,  1849-61. 
IRWIN,  Philip  Sidney ;  h.  ih-v.  30,  1864.  Proiptci 

Newtown.  Ir. ;  «/.  Kly  Theo.  CoUL :  «.  D.  i^m, 

P.  1889,  Naw.    .s.  San  Salvador.  188»-fl 
JENKINS,    Henry    (ex-Curate   of    Ashlwtuei 

captnrefl  bv  FnMich  privateer  on  way  oat  [at 

pp.  222*  J.  X  Caicos,  1797 -IHOl ;  Uarfoour  Idand 

and   Kleuthera.    IHOI-S;    St.  Matthew^  Xnr 

Providence,  1J*>3  6.     licf. 
JONES.  James  Copeland  Lea.    8.  Tork't  Ubai 

1H81-5.     Rex. 
LIGHTBOXTRNE,  Francis  Joseph  R.  5L  Isspai 

1H62-7.    Died  1869. 
HATTHEW8.  F.  B.  |/r.  India  [p.  913]V.   •*<•  8w 

Salvador,     1884  9  ;     Andnts     Islaml.    I**^' 

[p.  226  \ 
HIlfNS.  Samuel.  .s\  Kxuma,  1 849-«S  :  (OrattefS, 

1864-7. 
MOORE.   William    Huntridfe  (ex-<*uiaie,  Kx- 

DiiHM^se).   8  Kxnma  1796-7.  Did  1  June  1797  ■^ 

yellow  fever  [li.  222]. 
MbSS.  Richard    (ex-Dissenting    Ministflr);  a 

Lou.    8.  Harbour  Island  and  IQcotiMn^  snJ 

Nassau,  1767  79  [p.  SlS-t].  ^ 
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XBALB,  Oluurles.    8.  Bahamas,  1836-8;  Tark*8 

Island,  1839;   Clarence  Town,  1845.     Res,  iU 

Lp.  224].    Died  Mar.  3, 1891. 
SZESH,  'William  (ex-ourate.  Wisboro,  Sos.).   8. 

Kxuma— arrvd.  May  26  and  died  Dec.  4,  1799. 
jrBSBITT,  0.  H.     8,  Inagua,  1863 ;   8t.  Ann, 

1864 ;  Adelaide  Ac,  1866. 
OBAM,  Frank  William :  b.  1862,  Li^ndon ;  <v/. 

Doroh.  Ck>lL;  o.  D.  1888,  Nass.;  S,  Long  UUnd, 

1883.     Res. 
^BBOBITE,  Alfred,  B.D.  T.C.T.:    ed.  S.A.C.;  o. 

D.  1871,  P.  1873,  Nasti.    8.  Elcuthera,  1873-4. 

Res.:  tr.  N.W.  Can.  [p.  879], 
TAOE,    Walter  BylTester;   b.   May   24,    1848, 

Brinton,  Norf.;  ed.  St.  Al.  Hall,  Ox.;    o.  D. 

1874,  P.  1879,  Nass.    8.  Exuma,  1876-86.  i^M. 

ilL 
PZAE80V,  W.  J.;  o.  1848,  Nas.    8.  Fortune 

Island  «&q3  1846-8. 
PHUPOT,  X.    .9.  Abaoo,  1870. 
BICHAEDS,    John    (ex-curate  of  Petersfleld, 

Hants).    8.  Nassau,  1791-1806  [pp.221,  224]. 

Ret. 
XIVER8,  Albert    S.  Turk's  Island,  1873.    Died 

May  22, 1873,  from  overwork. 
ROBEBTS,    J.    8.   Rum   Cay  and  Watling's, 

1 880-1.    Res. 
ROBEBTS.  Richard.  8.  Nassau,  1806-7  [p.  224]. 
ROBERTSON,  Thomas  ;  ed.  Edinburgh  Unir. ; 

o.    Lon.    8.  Harbour    Island    and   Eleuthera, 

1786-92.   Died  1792  [p.  220]. 
ROGERS,  Edward  J.    (?  ^.  1836-41)  ;  Rum  Cay, 

1842-4  [p.  224J. 
ROSE,  Daniel  Warner  (of  Dominica,  Antigua). 

Aptd.  1795,  but  captured  by  French  privateer 

in  Jan.  1797  and  did  not  reach  Baliamax  till 

A  u?.  1798  [see  pj).  222-4].    .V.  Nassau,  17i)hU  9  : 

Long  Island  (Feb.)  1799-1802  ;  Exuma,  I80a  A. 

Ref.  for  Jamaica. 
ST.  JOHN,  Riohard,  BA.  T.C.D.  8.  New  Provi- 
dence, 1746-7  [p.  218]  ;  tr.  S.C.  [p.  850]. 
.SAUNDERS,  Richardson ;  o.  D.  lHo(>,  P.  1867, 

Jam.    8.  St.  Peter's  «Lc.,  185^-66. 


SHARPE,    Thomas    J.  O.      8.    St.  Sal  Tailor, 

1854-5  :  Eleuthera,  1866-63  ;    ?  1864-6. 
SKITH,  Ohazlea  William;  6.  Sept.  1866,  Qt. 
Oakley,  Essex ;  ed.  Dorch.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P. 
1887,  Nas.    iSr.  Eleuthera,  1886-92. 
SMITH,  William,  the  first  settled  S.P.G.  ^Ui^y. 
in  Bahamas  [see  Ouy  ].  8.  New  Providence,  Har- 
bour Island,  Eleuthera,  &c.,l  733-8 ;  Ne%v  Provi- 
I       deuce,  1789-41.   Died  in  Nov.  1741  [pp.  2 17- 18]. 
I    SNOW,  John  (ex-Secy,  of  the  Bahamas  &c.).   8. 
;       New  Providence,  1747-8.    Died  1748  [p.  21  s\ 
I    STREHBOW,R.    «.  Long  Ishui<i,  184a 
I    STROHBOM,  William  Hanry ;   o.  D.  1847,  P. 
1848,    Nas.      8.     Bxuma,     1847;    Eleuthera, 
1848-66;  Inagua,  1866-61.    Res. 
•SWEETINO,  William  Henry  (a  negro).     8. 
Andros  Island,  1869-81.   Died  June  28,  1881, 
agctl  70  [p.  225]. 
THOMSOm,  Oharies  John,  B.A.  Jes.  ColL,  Cum.; 
b.  June  15, 1857,  London  ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  ISHO, 
Pet.    &  BiminiH,  1887-92. 
TIZARD,  Gtoorge.    8.  New  PTY>vldenoc,  1767  8. 

Dial  October  16, 1768  [p.  218]. 
TODRIO,  Franois  T.  (tr.  Bermuda  [p.  860]).   S. 

Nassau,  1841-2.    Died  Oct.  6, 1842  [p.  22}]. 
TWINING,  William  (ex-onrate  of  Haverfor.!- 
west).    8.  Exhuma,  1787  8.    Res.  ill  [p.  220]  ; 
tr.  N.arp.  864]. 
VINCENT,  Joaeph  Rohinson ;  b.  Oct.  11.  ISt^B, 
CJolchcster,  Es. ;  ed.  Dorch  Coll. ;  o  D.  1H86,  P. 
1887,  Nas.    8.  Eleuthera,  1886. 
WAIT.  Daniel  R.    8.  Caioos,  1876-7.    Drowncl 
March  17, 1877,  in  Bast  Harbour  by  ui»ettiiig 
of  a  boat. 
WARD,  George  H. ;  o.  1864,  Nas.    4^.  St.  DavM 

Fortune  Island,  1865-6. 
WEATHERSTON,  John.  8.  St.  Peter's  and  >  t. 
Stephen,  1864-8.  Res.  ill ;  went  to  Gold  Coai-t 
as  cha|)lain  1868,  returnc^l  to  Eng.  ill  and  died 
1869. 
WITTEN,  Walter ;  6.  July  31.  1869,  Ix)ndon  :  .). 
D.  1882,  Bp.  Colenso.  S.  Long  Iidand,  IbM, 
Left. 


JAMAICA  (1710,  1835-65)— 84  MlBsionaries  and  37  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XXIX.,  pp.  228-33.] 

(Diocese  of  Jamaica,  founded  1824.) 


ALMON,  J.  8.  Kingston,  186&-5;  St.  Albau's 
and  1ft.  Hermon,  1866-7. 

ANOELL,  Oharies.    8.  Portland,  1864-5. 

BARRETT,  E.  G.  8.  Providence,  1852  ;  Abon- 
kir,  185a-7. 

BARROW,  Edward.  8.  Prattyillc  and  Provi- 
dence, 1863-7. 

BELGOICB,  Henry.     (No  fixc<l  station)  1 844. 

BERRY,  Philip.    8.  Hanover,  1837-9. 

BRANFOOT,  Thomas  R.     8.  Kingston,  1837-41. 

BROADLET,  William.  .^.  St.  Thomas  E.,  1836 
rp.229]. 

BROWN,  George.    8.  St.  Ann,  Middlenox,  1842-4. 

BROWNE,  Henry.    8.  llio  Bueno,  183H-9. 

BXXGKNER,  R.  G.  (or  R.  J.,  or  H.).  8.  Darlis- 
ton,  1846-51.    Res. 

BTRNE.  Franoia.    8.  Prattville,  1850-2. 

CAHirSAG,  T.  B.    8.  St.  Anne's,  1846-7. 

OATRD,  William,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  6. 1801,  Lisbum, 
It.  ;  o.  D.  1839,  P.  1841,  Jam.  8.  Westmore- 
land, 1839-43. 

GAKPBELL,  John.  8.  Mauchioneal,  1838-41 ; 
St.  Thomas  E.,  1842-3. 

OHISHOLM,  John  R.    8.  ?  1847. 

COLEBT,  Samuel  (of  Diocese  of  Killraore  and 
Ardagh) ;  b.  1669  ;  the  first  Missy,  to  Jamaica 
aided    by  the    Society.      8.    Jamaica,    1710 

LP.  229]: 

CGNSTANTINE,  H.  G.    S.  Blueficlds,  1852-5. 
4;00XE,  John.    8.  (No  fixed  station)  1840;  St. 

Catherine,  Middlesez,  1842-8. 


COOPER,  C.  A.  8.  Rural  Hill  d:c.,  1849-54. 
Died  of  fever. 

COWARD,  W.  S.  8.  St.  Catherine,  1836-9 
[p.  229]. 

DALZELL,  W,  T.  D.    8.  Mooretowu,  1 86(^-1. 

DARRELL,  Aubrey  Spencer.  8.  St.  Alban's  and 
Mt.  Hermon.  1864-5. 

DAVIDSON.  J.  Andrew  M.  8.  St.  Ann.  Mid- 
dlesex, 1839-43    (?  8. 1844)  ;  Ocho  Rio.*,  1846-6. 

DUNBAR,  Richard.    8.  Bluefields  &c.,  1860-   1. 

DUNBAR,  W.  J.  8.  St.  Thomas  E.  or  Man- 
chioneal,  1854-7. 

FARdUHARSON,  J.  S.    8.  Providence,  1860-1. 

FIOLER,  Daniel.  8.  Westmoreland,  18S6-41 
[p.  229]. 

FINDLAY.A.    A  Providence,  1862. 
FORBES,  Riohard.    8.  St.  George,  1837-8. 
FOX,  J.  (an  ex- Wealeyan  Minister) ;  o.  1»47,  Ja:ii 

8.  Hampstead,  1848-9  ;     Good  Hope.  I860-!. 

Died  of  cholera  1861. 
GALBRAITH,  Edward.  /;.  WestmoreUud,  1837- 

41. 
GIRAXn),  Aucnstna  F.    8.  St.  EUxabeth,  183G 

Cp.  229]. 
GUTHRIE,  William,  one  of  the  first  two  Mission 

aries  to  Jamacia  aided  bv  the  Society ;  o.  D.  aud 

P.  1709,  Lon.    a.  Jamaic:i.  1710  [p.  229]. 
HANNA,  Thomas.    8.  Manchester,  18.^S. 
HAWKINS,  E.   ASt.  Andrew  (Surrey;,  1842-3. 
HEATH,  0.    a.  St.  James*  (Comwail),  1840  3. 
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INOLE,  W.  Hagforaton.  S.  St.  John's.  Darlistoii. 

1861-65. 
JONES,  Ermn.    S.  St.  Thomas  E.,  IH42-7. 
JOKES,  J.  A.     S.  St.  Christopher.  1W8-9. 
JOKES,  J.  P.    S.  Blueflelda,  184ft-8. 
KERB,  John.    5.  Aboukir,  1838-9. 
KEY,  Edward  BasMtt;    o.  D.  1863,    P.   1864, 

Jam.    S.  Siloah,  1865. 
KIKODOK,  B.  B.    8.  Abouldr,  1850-1. 
LAW80K,  H.  O.    S.  Trelawncy,  1837-43. 
L£  OBOS,    Jdm    S.    N.   Clarendon,    ArtharN 

Seat,  1839-43. 
LIKDSAY,  W.  H.    S.  St.  George,  1839. 
LITTLEJOHK,  D.  B.    S.  St.  Elisabeth,  1837  9. 
LYNCH,   Bobert  B.     S.   St.    Alban's  and  Mt. 

Vernon  <**  Hermon  "  from  1867),  1863-60.  R^s. 
MACDEBMOT,  Henry  0.  P.  S.  Portland,  1860-6. 
MACINTYBE,  J.  L.   S.  Providence  and  Pratt- 

riUe,  1862-4. 
M'CLAVEBTY,   C.     .S'.   CUfton,  Mt.  Dallas  Ac, 

1846-7  [p.  232]. 
MAONAN,  Charles  M.    S.   Blueflelds,    1HC2-5. 

n^».  lU. 
KAYHEW,  William.     1840,  no  fixed  gtatiun  ; 

1 86  Vvisiting  stations  during  cholera. 
BIELVHiLE,  Henry.  .S*.  Poms,  1860-6. 
KITCHELL,  Moeet.     S.  St.  Tliomas  E.  [p.  229], 

1836-9. 

M0BBI8,  John.    ;Si.  Grove,  1846-7;  Kevusham, 
1847-65  (\*ith  Slloah,  1864-65).     Krt.  [p.  232]. 
MTJBPHY,  — .    a.  St.  Alban's,  1862. 
NASH,  John.    .S.  Clarendon,  1841-3. 
OBOnX.  T.  T.  T.    S.  Rio  Bucno.  1838. 
OSBOBNE.  David.    S.  Westmoreland,  1840-2. 


OSBOBNE,  George.    S.  St.  Marv,  1836 ;  St.  Ana, 

IK37-8[p.  229]. 
OWEN,  J.  E.    ;;;.  Aboukir,  1848  9. 
PBIGHABD,  Howell.  S,  (No  fixed  etotion )  1843- 

4  :  Good  Hope,  1846-6. 
BICHABBS,  J.    S.  Moore  Town,  1848-9. 
BOBINSON.  Bobert  5. (No  fixed  station)  1840; 

Kingston,  1842-3. 
SCOTLAND,  Horace.  .S.  Pratt ville  Ac,  1868-62. 

Hes.  ilL 
SEYMOUB,  A.  H.  6'.  Proridence  and  PrattriDe^ 

1864-6. 
SMITH,  William.    S.  We:$tmoreland.  1842^ 
SPENCE,  O.  O.     No  fixed  station,  1849. 
STAFFOBD,  B.  (or  de  B.  H.).    S.  Good  Hope, 

1848-9. 
STEABNS,  William.    ^'.  St.  Thomas  F^  183K. 
STEVENS,  Thomas,    .v.  St.  Thomas  £.,  1840-3. 
STEWABT,  W.  H.  N.    .^.  Good  Hope,  1847. 
STONE,  J.  C.    ^S.  St.  Thomas  E.,  1837-41;  Tre- 

Uwnev,  1842-3. 
THOMS'ON,  John.    .S.  Portland.  1847-64.    Died 

of  fever  1864. 
THOMSON,  Joseph  Adam ;  ed.  SJLC.     8.  SU 

Alltan's  and  Mt.  Hention,  1861-3. 
TOOSEY,  0.  D.     N<i  fixed  station,  1840. 
WATEBS,  0.  A.    >'.  St.  Man-,  1836-9  [p.  229]. 
WHABTON,    Thomas.      S.   St.    George,  183< 

[p.  2291. 
WILKINSON,  J.  H.,  B.A.    S.  Kingston,  184X 
WILSON,  David.    S.  Grand  Caymanas,  1836-9; 

Westmoreland.  1840-3  [p.  229]. 
WOOD,  J.  S.  (fr.  N.F.L.  [p.  869]).      No   fixed 

station,  1844. 
YATES,  H.  L.    »S.  St.  Elisal»etlu  1836-7  [p.  229]. 


(Central  America.) 

I.  MOSKTTO  SHORE,  BAY  OF  HONDURAS  (1748,  1768-85)— 
4  Missiooaries.     [See  Chapter  XXX.,  pp.  234-7.] 


PBDICE,  Nathan,  MJL  and  Fellow  Harvard 
ColL,  Mass.;  o.  Lon.  Aptd.  1747  to  Black 
River,  but  died  a  few  daj's  after  arri>'8l  at 
Rattan,  1748  [p.  235]. 

SHAW,  Bobert  S.  Moskito  Coast,  1 774-6.  Res. 
ill,  and  to  Bay  of  Honduras  [pp.  236,  238]. 


STANFOBD,  —  .     .S.  Moskito   Coast,  177f-7; 

lies,  ill,  and  went  to  Jamaica  [p.  236]. 
WABBEN,  Thomaa.   .S.  Moskito  Coast,  176»-7L 

Jiet.  and  to  Jamaica  [p.  236]. 


Note.— The  Rev.  Hkxry  Jonrs  of  Newfoundland  [p.  868]  was  appointed  to  the  Moskito  lOsioo 
in  1748-9,  but  on  his  >^'ay  there  he  accepted  the  living  of  St.  Anne's,  Jamaica,  at  the  advice  of  ^ 
Governor. 

For  an  account  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Post's  nearly  20  years*  labours  see  pp.  236-6. 


n.  BRITISH  HONDURAS  (1844-5, 1877-84, 1892)-3  Missionaries  and 
3  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  XXXI.,  pp.  238-40.] 

(Diocese  of  BRmsH  Hoxdubas,  founded  1883.) 

BANKS,  William  Joeeph  Helmore :  b.  March  11,  Abingdon :  o.  D.  1876.  P.  1876,  Ex.   & 

1864,  SUnweU  ;  ed.  SJLC.  :  o.  D.  1881  Ant.,  P.  1877-82.    Res.  [p.  289]. 

1883  Jam.    8.  Orange  Walk.  1881-4  [p.  239]  ;  MOBTLOOX,  Charles  (the  first  S.P.G.iasats 

fr.  Natal  [p.  896].  Brit.  Honduras).    8.  Belise,  1844-6.  Jte.  fcr 

OEABE,  John     Holwell ;     b.  Aug.    22,    1860,  Turks  Island  [p.  238]. 


m.  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  (1883-92)— 4  Missionaries  and  8  Central 
Stations.     [See  Chapter  XXXII.,  pp.  240-1.1 

(Under  supervision  of  Bishop  op  Jamaica.) 


HENDBICH,  S.  P.    S.  Colon,  1892. 

•KEBB,  Shadraoh  (a  negro)  ;  ed.  Baptist  OoIL, 

Leeds;  o.  D.  P.   1881,  Haiti.    8.  Colon  Ac, 

1883-90.     -R«.  [pp.  240-1]. 


I  8HITH,  J.  B.  itr.  Bmrape  [p.  M4]).    &  CM"^ 
1890-2.    Res. 
TIHLDrO,  E.  D.    &  Panama,  189t. 


HIS8I0MABT   ROLL. 
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BRITISH  OUIANA,  SOUTH  AMERICA  (1835-92)— 84  Missionaries  and 
48  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapter  XXXm.,  pp.  242-53.] 

(Dioceae  of  Oitiana,  founded  1842.) 


.AJUTOK,  James  A.    S,  Berbioe  (St.  Patrick*! 

&c.),1886-48 ;  Demeraxa,  1844-6  [p.  242]. 
AXTSnH,  Preston  Bruoe,  LL.D.  Cam.-   S.  Esse- 

qulbo,  1862-8.    Res. 
BEGKLE8,  William  Augustas ;   b.  1799 ;   ed. 

Cod.  Coll.    5.  Demeiara,  1836-40.     Died  1840 

BEST,  J&n  Henry ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll.   S.  St.  John's, 

Es8..  1844-6 ;   St.  Luke's,  Dem.,  1846-50 ;   St. 

Stephen's,  Esh.  1861-3.    Died  1853. 
BISHOP,  Alfred  Hothersall,  M.A. ;  ed.  Cod.  Coll. 

a.  Demerara,  1847 ;  Wakenaam,  Dem.,  1848-50. 
BLOOD, William.    S.  St.  Margaret's, Ber.,  1846-7. 

Res. 
BHEE,  v.  Stapylton.    S.  St.  James,  Ess.,  1841  2. 
BBETT,  William  Henry,  B.D.  Lambeth  (''The 

Apostle  of  the   Indians   in    Guiana")  ;   lay 

Missionary  1840-3  at  Pomeroon  :  o.  1843  &ul. 

S.  Pomeroon  Rirer  ( Indians),  1843-9, 1860-79. 

( t  St.  Matthew's,  Dem.,  1851-2  :  Trinity,  Dem., 

1863-4 :  and  Pom.,  1860-79.)  Res.;  died  Feb.  10, 

1886,  in  SngUnd   [pp.  243-9,   and   '*  Trani- 

lations,"  p.  801]. 
BBIDOEB,  John ;   b.  Dec.  12,  184S,  Petworth  ; 

o.  D.  1870,  P.   1872,  Gui.     S.  Port  Mouract, 

1871-3  ;  tr.  Hon.  [p.  908]. 
BXJNN,  William  Bantoft;   ed.  Cod.  Coll.     S. 

Trinity  Ac,  Dem..  1844-6. 
BUTT,  George  Holden,  BA.   Cam.     .S'.   Port 

Mourant.  1876-7  Pp.  247]. 
CAMPBELL,  David,  M.A.  St.  Andrews  Uniy. ; 

fe.  1829  :  o.  D.  1855,  P.  1856,  Gui.  S.  Wakenaam, 

1869 ;  West  Oiast,  Dem.,  1860-6 ;  Wsramuri, 

1868.     Res. 
GAKPBELL,  William  Harper;  ed.  St.  Mark's 

OoU.,  Chel. :  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1870,  Gui.  S.  Bartica 

Grove  Ac,  1873-7;  f  St.  Michael's,  Berbice, 

1891-2.    Died  1892. 
CABTER,    Charles.       S.  St.  Matthew's,  Dem., 

1840-1  [p.  2431. 
OHRISTIAK,  Edmund.  5.  Port  Mourant,  1864-5. 

Res.  in. 
CONYEBS,    Charles.       8.     Beterverwagting, 

1865-6  ;  St.  Saviour's,  Ess.,  1857-8.    Died  at 

sea  on  way  to  Eng.  on  sick  leave,  Sept.  1, 1858. 
OOHNWAIL,  John.    S.  Berbioe  (St.  Saviour's 

&o^,  1842-5. 
CBOSCEBRY,  Hugh,  M.D.  Dub. ;  o.  Jam.    ii. 

Corentyn  River,  1884.    Died  1886,  Skeldon. 
DAITGHB,  Charles  Daniel.     S.  Corentyn   River, 

1880-7.    Died  1887. 
DAWES,  John  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  T.C.T. ;  o. 

D.  1861,  P.  1855,  Gui.     S.  St.  Alban'a,  Ber., 

1851-2  ;   All  Saints',  Ber.,  1863-4  ;  Albert,  St. 

George,  Dem..  1855.    Res. 
D0DO80K,  William  James,  M.A.  S.  St.  Peter's, 

1842-3.    Died  1846. 
DOHELLY,   Oeorge  William;    ed.  S.A.C.     S. 

Lodge  District,  1861-7.    Died  at  sea. 
SBTTKHOKD,  William  Richard;  ed.  S.A.C.;  o. 

1867,  Gui.    S.  New  Amsterdam,  Skeldon,  &c., 

1867-70.    Died  July  1870  from  an  overdose  of 

au  opiate. 
XASTMAK,  Robert  Morgan.   8.  Demerara,  1852; 

Lodge,  Ber.,  1853-4  ;  St.  James',  Dem.,   1856  ; 

All  Souls'  Ac,  Ber.,  1866-7.    Died  1857. 
7ARRAR,  Yen.  Thomas,  B.D.Lambeth  :  6. 1830, 

Leeds ;  ed.  York  Tr.  Ck)ll.;  o.  D.  1855,  P.  1866, 

Gui.    Ardn.  of  Dem.  and  Ess.  1890.    S.  Lower 

Esseqnibo  Indian  Missions  (Bartica  Grove&c.), 

1866-78.    Res. 
f  ARRAR,   W.,  M.A.   Keb.  Coll.,  Ox.  (son  of 

above)  ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Gui.    8.  Corentyn 

RiT.,  1888-91 ;  New  Amsterdam,  1892. 


FOTHEROnX,  Yen.  John  ;  ed.  Qn.  Coll.,  Cam. 

8.  Essequibo,  1836-7 ;  became  Ardn.  of  Esse- 

quiborp.  242].    Died  18£1. 
FOX,  William,  M.A.  Dub.    8.  Clirist  Cliuroh, 

Dem.,  1844-6. 
FREEMAN,  John.  8.  AU  Saints',  Ber.,  1860  ;  St. 

Saviour's,  Ess.,  1861-4.  Died. 
GILL,  William,  BJL.     8.  Essequibo,  1839 ;  St. 

Stephen's,  Ess.,  1840-1. 
GREATHEAD,    John    (ex-superintemlent     of 

the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  Guiana)  ;  o.  D.  1883, 

P.  1884,  Gui.    8.  Georgetown,  1886-6. 
HARRIS,  J.  0.    8.  Port  Mourant,  1866-7. 
HEARD,  Walter  (Canon  1889)  ;  b.  Jan.  24, 1847 ; 

^d.  S.A.C.;    o.  D.  1870,  P.   1871,  Gui.    S.  St. 

Margaret'"?  Ac,  Ber.,  1871-6  ;    Pomeroon  and 

Moruca,    1876-85:    St.  John's,  Ess.,  1884-92; 


(f  1875-92)  [p.  248]. 
HTTJ.TS,  ~ 


Robert.  8.  River  Berbice,  1866-9 ;  St. 
Saviour's,  Ess.,  1869-60.  Died  1860  on  sick 
liyve. 

HTT.TJS,  Thomas.  iS.  St.  Paul's,  Enmore,  1856-6. 
Res.    Died  at  sea  1868. 

HITGHIMS  (or  HICHEKS),  Alfred,  MJL.  Lam- 
beth.    8.  St.  Mark's,  Enmore,  1865-8. 

HOIXAHD,  Henry,  BA.  Cam.  iSr.  Christ  Church, 
Dem.,  1847  ;  All  Saints',  Ber.,  1848.    Res.  ill. 

HORE,  Samuel  Coode  ;  6.  Feb.  27,  1844,  InUng- 
ton;  ed.  London  Coll.  Div.;  o.D.  1869, P.  1870, 
Rip.    8.  Berbice,  1878-9.    Res. 

HUMPHRIES,  Henry,  B.A.  Dur.  (/r.  Bah. 
[p.  884]).    8.  OreaUa,  1878-9. 

HtfifTER,  Henry.  8.  St.  Stephen's,  Ess.,  184S-3; 
St.  Peter's,  Ess.,  1844-5  ;  Holy  Trinity,  Dem., 
1846-8. 

INCLE,  S.     (?  8.)  1862. 

JOHKSOK,  Martm  B.  8.  St.  James,  Wakenaam, 
1847 ;  St.  Margaret's,  Ber.,  1848-50 ;  St.  Law- 
rence, Ess.,  1851-4;  Wakenaam,  1866-8;  Ber- 
bice River,  1868-9. 

JOSA,  Fortunate  Pietro  Luigi  ;  b.  June  6, 
1861,  Rome  ;  ed.  a  R.  Catholic  and  afterwards 
at  8.A.C.;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1875,  Gui.  8.  Coolie 
Missions,  1879-82;  ^Trinity,  Ess.,  1883-9; 
f  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  1890-2  [pp.  249, 
799,  and  Translations,  Hindi,  p.  807]. 

KEEIAN,  Joseph  ;  b.  June  14, 1845,  Calcutta ; 
ed.  8.A.C.;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1879,  Gui.  A'.  La 
Penitence,  1880. 

LARGE,  James  Joseph ;  ed.  Battersea  Tr.  Coll.  ; 
o.D.  1867,  P.  1870,  Gui.  8.  Port  Mourant,  18G8-9. 

LATHBURY,  T.    8.  All  Saints'  Ac,  Ber.,1 860-8. 

LEYIE,  Alexander  (a  converted  Jew).  8.  Port 
Mourant,  1869. 

LTTOAR,  Yen.  James,  MJL  Cam.  8.  Demerara, 
1836-7  ;  became  first  Ardn.  of  Demerara.  Died 
1863  [p.  242]. 

•MoXEhZIE,  Lambert  (a  negro)  ;  b.  1831,  Ber- 
bice ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1856,  Gui.  8.  Beterver- 
wagting,  Dem.,  1856  :  St.  Margaret's,  Corentyn, 
1866-7 ;  Upper  Berbioe  River,  1868-9 ;  Lodge 
District,  Dem.,  1860. 

MoLEIAKD,  J.    8,  Demerara,  1862-4. 

MAHNIHO,  Samuel :  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1862,  Gui.  8. 
St.  Philip's,  Dem.,  1860;  All  Souls',  Ber., 
1861-2  :  St.  Alban's,  Ber.,  and  Kiblerie,  1863-7  ; 
St.  Paul's,  Waramurie,  1867-9. 

MATTHEWS,  Oeorge  William ;  b.  Nov.  24, 1867, 
Prickwillow ;  ed,  8.A.O. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1888, 
Gui.  Gave  up  a  colonial  living  in  €hiiana  for 
Indian  work.  8.  Pomeroon,  Moruca,  and 
Wairui  Rivers,  1886-92. 

MAY,  Yezy  Rev.  Henry  John ;  ed.  Bp.'s  ColL, 
Dem. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1866,  Gui.,  became  Dean  of 
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St.  George*!  1890.  S.  St.  Peter  and  Hog  Island, 

Efli.,  1868-4 ;  Friendship,  St.  Paal«  Dem.,  1865  ; 

Enmore,  St.  Mark's,  Dem.,   1866-64  [pp.  346, 

849-501. 
XOOR,  SoVert  Henry  (/r.  India  [p.  910] ).  S.  Bel 

Air,  ^.,  1880 ;  Non  Pareil,  1883. 
XOOSE,  John  Biohard  ;  ed,  St.  Bees  CoU. ;  o.  D. 

1879,  P.  1880,  Gui.  S.  Mary's  Hope,  1879-80  ;  St. 

Mary's,  Corentyn,  1881-4. 
XOBOAN ,  OliariM ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1867,  Gui.    & 

Bartica  Grove,  I867-& 
PEARSON,  John  George ;  ed,  C.M.S.  In«t.,  Bead- 
ing;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1879,  Gui.    JS.  Port  Mourant, 

1878-9 ;  OreaUk,  1890-3. 
PIERGE,  William  Edward,  B.A.,  Corp.  CK  Cam. 

S.  Potaro  River,  Shenanbawie  Ac,  (Indians), 

1880-1.     Drowned  Sept.  39,  1881,  in  the  Mara- 

heah  Falls,  with  his  wife,  8  of  his  4  children, 

and  maid  servant  [p.  848-9]. 
PISRITZ,  Joseph  Abraham  (a  converted  Jew>. 

S.  Lodge,  Dem.,  1861.       Died  1869  in  Guiana 

from  lumber-cart  aoddenU 
HUZOK,  FrederiokLonii ;  b.  July  80, 1861,  Kinir's 

Teignton ;  ed,  S.A.O. ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1885,  Gui. 

8,  Potaro  River,  1886-93. 
HVICK,  Thomas  Edwin  :  ed.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  I). 

P.  1890,  Gui.    S.  N.W.  district,  1892. 
RADLEx,  Thomaa  ;  b.  1838,  Hurst  Lane ;  ed.  St. 

BeesColL    ^.  St.  PhiUp's,  1866. 
READ,  Henry,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoU.,  Cam :  6. 1833 

Manchester.     S.  All  Saints'  d^c.  New  Amster* 

dam,  1869. 
RED W AR,  Henry  R. ;  ed.  Cod.  GolL    S.  Berbicc, 

1836-41  (St.  Patrick's,  1837-8:  St.  Saviour's, 

1840-1)  ;  Trinity  Ess.,  1843-3 ;  Wakenaam,  Ksb,, 

1844-5  [p.  343]. 
RITCHIE.  Frank  William,  B.A.  Bp.*8  Coll.,  Len. ; 

0.  D.  1886.  Gui.    8.  Mary's  Hope,  1886-7. 
ROBnrSOK,  John,  L.Th.  Dur.    S.  Trinity,  Ess., 

1889-41 ;  St.  Saviour's,  Ess.,  1843-3. 
8ALM0K,    George,   M.A.  Dur.  and  S.A.C;   b. 

Oct.  16, 1853,  Tatton.     &   CooUe  Missions.^ 

1888-98.    Died  April  19. 1898,  in  London. 
8EIFFERTH,  (Jharles   Benjamin;   6.  Nov.  17, 

1886,  Malmeabury  ;  ed,  Lich.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1873, 

P.  1874»  GuL :  Port  Mourant,  1874-5  ;  Orealla, 

1876-8. 


SKITH,  David,  MjL  St.  John's    OolL, 
0.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  Bz.  &  St.  Matthew% 
1884-6. 

8KITHETT,  W.  T.    &  St.  Jamas, 
Km.,  1846. 

SHELL,  SutneL  B,  St.  John's,  Ess.,  186I-4, 
Dieil. 

8F00HER,  Benjamin;  ed,  God.  OoU.  S.  SL, 
Matthew's,  Dem.,  184S-8 ;  All  Saints*,  New 
Amsterdam,  1844-7  ;  All  Souls',  New  Amster- 
dam, 1848 ;  Wakenaam,  1861-8  ;  St.  Stephen's, 
Ess.,  1863-8.  Died  1868  from  **  overwork  and 
over-exposure  to  the  sua.** 

BTRAXER,  Ootavins  John.  3.  St.  GaoiveX 
Dem.,  1848-60.    Died  1867. 

BTROKO,  Leonard.  S.  River  District,  1886-7 
[p.  848]. 

TAENER,  Anfostos  BoodamsirB.  S.  DeoMsan 
River,  1866-8;  St.  Stephen's,  Ess.,  1868-9; 
Bartica  Grove,  186(M.    Died  1876. 

THORLBT,  Joseph.  8,  AU  Saints*,  Ber.,  1866. 
Died  after  a  short  residence. 

VENE8S,  Thomas  Rohert    &  Port  Mormnt,  Bep. 

bice,  1860-3.    Died  Feb,  1863  of  yeUow  fever. 
VENE8S,  William   Thomas :   6.  Nov.  6,  181^ 

Deptford ;  ed.  St.  Mark's  GolL,  CheL    &  St. 

Margaret's,  Skeldon,  Ber.,  1862-71.    Died  1877 

[p.  847]. 

WADIE.  John  William;  b.  1830.  London.  8. 
Moruca,  1864  :  Waramuri,  Esd.,  1866-8L  Ru. 
ill  Oct.  1857  and  died  at  Ardn.  Jones'  house  at 
St.  George's,  Dem.,  Sept.  17, 1868,  from  fever, 
^ntracted  in  work  [p.  346]. 

WEBBER,  Yen.  Riohard  Lene.  M.A.  Cam.  & 
St.  George's,  Dem.,  1844-6.    Died  1878. 

WEBBER,  William  John  BnsseU;  b.  1830,  Silver- 
ton,  Ex.;  ed,  S.A.C.  S,  St.  Paul's,  l»a8-«. 
Died  1871. 

WIOKHAM,  Horace  Edward;  o.  D.  1861.  P. 
1866,  Gui.    8,  St.  Augustine's,  Dem..  1861-9L 

WOODHOITSE,  George,  M.  8,  Ponaeroon,  1874 
Died  1877. 


WTATT,  Yen.  Franois  Jaasea,  RD.  Lam. ;  Sk 
D.  1861,  P.  1863,  Gui.  8.  Port  Mourant,  1870; 
Indian  Missions,  ^1879 ;  became  Ardn.  of 
1874  [p.  847], 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS— One  Missionary:   BULL,  Charles  (^r.  Cape  [p.  889]), 

S.  Falkland  Islands,  1860-7  (^1861-7). 

(Diocese  of  Falki^kd  ISLAKDi>,  founded  1869.) 


m.  AFRICA,  1752-1892. 

469  Missionaries  (65  being  Natives)  and  271  Central  Stations,  now 
included  in  14  Dioceses  as  set  forth  below,  &c. : — 

WEST  AFEICA  (1752-6, 1766-1824, 1866-92)— 19  Missionaries  and  8  Centnl 

Stations.    [See  Chapter  XXXV.,  pp.  254-68.] 

(Dioceses  of  Shcrra  Leonb,  foimded  1863,  and  Nxqkr,  founded  1864.) 


•COLE,  Samuel  (a  negro)  ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889, 

a  Le.    ;sr.  Domingia,  1888-93. 
COLUHS,  James.  8.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  1818-19 

[p.  358]. 
2>SAV,  Joseph ;  o.  D.  1860,  Bar.    8.  Fallangia 

and  Domingia,  1860-1.    Died  January  4,  1861, 

at  Fallangia  of  ferer  [p.  364]. 
DOBOSOK,  Edwin  Heron  {tr.  Tris.  [p.  894]). 

8.  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de  Yerde  Is.,  1890-3  [p. 

S67.] 
•DOXXOHLnr,  PhiUp  Henzy  (negro)  ;  ed.  Cod. 

Coll. ;  o.  D.  1871,  F.  1878,  S.  Le.    8.  Domingia, 

1873-85.  Ret.  [Translations,  Susu,  pp.  803-3.] 
•DUPO&T,  J.  H.  A.  (aegro)  ;  6. 1830  St.  Kitts, 

W.I. :  ed.  Cod.  Mission  Hon^e  ;  o.  D.  1856,  P. 

1861,  S.  Leone.    8.  Fallangia,  1856-60,  196%-S ; 

Domingia,  1861,  1867-8.    licence  temporarily 


withdrawn.  Died  September  SO,  1873^  in  Bepl 
Infirmary,  Lirerpool  [p.  S6I-6,  and  Ttaasla- 
tions.  Suso,  pp.  803-3]. 
FBAJBEB  (or  FBAZER)  Patriek ;  «.  IX  P.  im 
Ely.  8.  Sierra  Leona  and  Piensee  Idsad 
1786-7  or  8L    Ret.  m  ip,  Sft9] ;  tr.  Bah.  ITU 

Biohard.      &  Cape 

18S3-4tp^  S381. 
LSAOOOK,  Hanihle  J.  or  T.  (the  first  MisrioMiy 

sent  by  the  West  Indian  Aasociatkm.  &  t  Bto 

Fongo,  Fallangia,  *cl8W-6.   DledAi«iiifclBl 

1856,  at  Freetown  [pp.  961-J]. 
•KoEWEV,  John  Baptiite  (Bi«To) ;  ed,  CeL 

OoIL;  0.  D.  1869  Bar.,  P.  1873  a  Ia    X  M- 

langia,  1877-81,  Doiiiiiigl%  18M-t,  Us  do  Loib 

1881-S  (T187S-«f>. 
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•MATTBICE,  J.  A.  (negro)  :  ed.  God.  CoIL ;  o. 
D.  1863,  P.  18«4,  S.  Le.  S.  Fallaogia.  1863-6. 
Ret.  [p.  266]. 

•MOKOAH,  R.  B.  (oegro) :  o,  D.  1882  Niger. 
S.  Farringia,  1882-9.  Died  NoTember  2  or  3, 
1889,  Freetowu. 

•MORGAN,  "W.  0.  (negro);  o.  D.  1882  Niger. 
S.  Domingia,  1882-3. 

JTBYnXE,  William  Latimer,  M.A.  Queen's  CoU., 
Ox.    a,  Pallangia  Ac,  1859-61.    Died  July  7,    i 
1861,  of  fever  [p.  264]. 

PHILIP,    William  (ex-Curate  of   Tenby).    S.    ' 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  1817.    Died  [p.  258]. 

PHILLIPS,  Abel  J. ;  ed.  Cod.  CoU. ;  o.  D.  1859. 


P.  I860,  Bar.     S.   Fallangia   and   Domingia, 

1860-3.    Hes,  ill  [pp.  264-6],  tr.  W.T.  [p.  HH2]. 
•dTTAdnE,  Philip  (a  negro)  ;   6. 1711  ;  ed.  by 

the  Society  in  London  ;  o.  1765,  Lon.,  being 

the  first  of  any  non-European  race  to  rtfoeive 

Anglican  Orders  since  the  Refomiation.     /i. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  1 765-1 81 6.  Died  October  1 7. 

1816  [pp.  256-8,  771]. 
THOMPSON,  Thomas,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Ch.  CoU., 

Cam.  itr.  N.J.  [p.  855])  ;  the  first  S.P.6.  Missy. 

CO  Africa,    if.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  1752-6.    Res. 

ill_rpiK255-6]. 
•TTrRPIN,  Joseph  William  Thomas  (ue^ro) ; 

ed.  Cod.  Coll ;  o.  D.  1868  Bar.,  P.  1871  S.  Le. 

s.  Fotuba,   Isle  de  Los,  1867-73,    Fallangia, 

1873-4  ;  Fotuba,  1876-7.    Res.  [p.  266]. 


'CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE,  WESTERN  DIVISION  (1821-92) -102  Missionaries 
and  56  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapters  XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.,  pp.  268-97.] 

(Diocese  of  Capktowx,  founded  1*'47.) 


^ANDERSON,   Otor^e  William,  6.A.C. :   o.  D. 

1870,  P.  1872,  Cape,    8.  Mossel  Bay,  1871-3; 

Kobertflon,  1874-9 ;  Riyersdale,  1880-92. 
ANDREWS,   William,    M.D.    T.C.D.;    b.    1811 

Lincolnshire.    iSr.  Knysna,  1851-60. 
ARNOLD,  John  Muohleisen,  Ph.D.  Tubingen 

Univ.,  D.D.  William  and  Mary  Coll.,  NJS. ;  b. 

Aug.  6,  1817,  at  Zell,   Germ.    S.  Papendorp 

(Moslems),  1875-81.     Died  Dec.  9,  1881   [pp. 

279.  295]. 
AT^NSON,  Oharles  Predexiok ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o. 

1>.  1878,  P.  1879,  Cape.  S.  Schoonberg,  1878-9  ; 

Uniondale,  1883-6;  Caledon,  1887-92. 
3ADNALL,  Yen.   Hopkins,    D.D.   and  Fellow 

Univ.  Coll.,  Dub. ;  o.  D.   1845,  P.  1846,  Dur. 

.s.  Capetown  &c.,  1848-9  ;   Claremont,  1852-4  ; 

(George,  1862-9  (Ardn.  of  George,  1862-9  ;  do. 

of  Capetown,  1869-85).     Died  Sept.  1892,  Eng- 
land [pp.  274,  294]. 
BAKER,  James  (Canon)  ;   o.  D.   1849,  P.  1850, 

Cape.     S,   SweUendam,  1849-67;    Kalk   Bay, 

1879-87jrp.  290]. 
BEBB,    William.     S.   Capetown  (St.  John's), 

1857-67. 
J3EL80N,  William  Eveleigh,  M.A.  Or.  Coll.,  Oz. ; 

b.  1827 :  o.  D.  1850,  P.  1851,  Boo.    S.  Rivers- 
dale,  f  1854-7 ;  Malmesbury,  1857-70.    Re*,  ill 

[pp.  291-2]  ;  tr.  Europe  [p.  923]. 
BEITDELAGK,  Ch.    a.  Swellendam,  1851. 
BLAIR,  Thomas  Riohard  Arthur.   S.  Wynberg, 

1852-4. 
3RAMLEY.  William :  ed.  S.A.C. ;   o.   D.  1856, 

P.  1861,  Cape.    -ST.  Caledon,  1857-9;   Beaufort 

West,  1863-4;   BweUendam,    1860-1,    1868-92 

(t  1889-92). 
BRIEN,  Rebert.    S.  Schoonberg,  1865-8;  Vic 

toria  W.,  1869-74. 
6R00K,  R. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1882.  by  Bp.  Colenso, 

recoucilol  to  the  (Jliurch  by  Up.  of  Cajjctown 

1883.  sS.  Somerset  W.,  1886. 
BROOKE,  Richard;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  Cape. 

A  Clanwllllam,  1869-77 ;  Claremont,  1877-80, 

1886  [p.  784]. 
BROWNING,    Thomas,  T.C.G.  Glas.  Univ. ;  o. 

D.  1854,  P.  1855,  St.  And.     8.  Clauwilliam, 

1858-68 ;  Capetown,  1869-83. 
BULL,  Charles,  M.A.  Lamb.;  5.  1828,  Hamp- 

stead;   o.  D.  1851  Cape,    P.  1856  Lon.      S. 

Knysna,  1851  ;  Plettenbarg,  1852-4 ;  tr.  Falk- 

lands  [p.  888]. 
BURROW,  E.  J.,  D.D.    S.  Capetown  and  Wyn- 
berg, 1831-3  [p.  272]. 
CAMILLERI,  Michael  Angelo,  D.D.  Malta  Univ.; 

b.  Feb.  15,  1814,  Malta ;  o.  D.  1835,  P.  1836, 

R.O.  Bp.  of  Malta.    S.  Capetown  (Moslems) 

1848-53  [p.  2791. 
CARLYON,  French,  M.A.  Pem.  CoU.,  Cam.;  o. 

D.  1839,  P.  1840,  Glos.  S.  SteUenbosch,  1849-64.   | 


CLARK,  Richard  Martin;  b.  June  18,  1887, 
llea«ling  ;  o.  1875,  Cape.  JS.  Somerset,  1875-7  ; 
Upper  Paarl,  1878-92. 

CXEMENTSON,  William  Lawson,  UJi.  Cape 
Univ.;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1877.  S.  Bredaadorp, 
1875-80. 

CLULEE,  Charles  ;  (tr.  from  O.F.S.  [p.  897]).    .V. 

Malmesbury,  1872-82  ;  tr.  to  Transv.  [p.  897]. 
COLLINS,  W.    8.  Prince  Albert,  188^-4. 

CURLEWIS,  James  Frederick ;  o.D.  1859,  Ciipe. 

.Sr.  Lower  Paarl,  1860-92. 
CURREY,  R.  A.    S.  Georgetown,  1853-4. 

DORRELL,  Alfi;«d  Anstey  ;  b.  Sept.  22,  1842, 
Lambeth  ;  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1876,  Cape.  S.  Union- 
dale,  1873-8 ;  Newlands,  1881-90.    Rex. 

DOUGLAS,  Hon.  Henry,  MJL.  Univ.  CoU.,  Dur.; 
o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Wor.  S.  Capetown,  1K48 
[pp.  274,  277]. 

EDWARDS,  Frederick  Dendy  (ex-Wesli>vau 
Minij»ter)  :  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1872,  Cape.  »S.  Swoll- 
endam,  1870-82  ;  Malmesbury,  1882-92  [p.  'J*J6]. 

EEDES,  Jdha ;   o.  D.  1857,  P.  1859,  Cape.    «S. 

Beaufort  W.,  1859-60  (?  1861) ;  Knysna,  1862, 

1865-74 :  Caledon,  1875-85. 
FISH,  George  Henry  Redmore ;  o.  D.  1850,  P. 

1857,  Cape  (?  S.  1851).     S.  Durban,   1868  9. 
FOGG,  Ven.  Peter  Parry,  M.A.  Jes.  CoU.  Ox. ;  o. 

D.  1880,  P.  1862,  Win.   (Arohdn.    of  George, 

1871).    S.  George,  1871-81, 188C  8. 
FRY,  John.     S.  Capetown,  1836-7;   Wynberg, 

1838;    Vyge   Krai,    1839-41;    Wynberg    and 

Rondebosch,  1842-4  [p.  272]. 

GETHING,  Guy ;  6.  Dec.14, 1829,Tatenhm,Stafl.: 
ed.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1861,  Capu.  S.  Ceres, 
1861-5:  Greenpoint,  1866-7;  Capetown,  1868; 
Beaufort  West,  1875-82. 

GIBBS,  Edwin ;  b.  April  1827,  Littlehampton ; 
ed.  SA.C.  S.  Plettenburg  Bay,  1887-9.  Died 
1892  in  Somerset  Hospital,  Capetown. 

GIBBS,  John;  h.  1835  Emsoote,  War.;  ed.  St. 
Mark's  CoU.,  CheL  S.  Prince  Albert,  1869-73 ; 
Papendorp,  1874. 

GLOVER,  Yen.  Edward,  M.A.  Jes.  CoU.,  Cun. ; 
o.  D.  1851,  P.  1852,  Wor. ;  Ardn.  of  George, 
1869.  &  Schoonberg,  1858-9  ;  Zonuebloem, 
1859-68 ;  George,  1868  [p.  785]. 

GODFREY,  James  Robert:  &.Nov.1,1837,  Oxford: 
o.  D.  1861,  Cape.  S.  Somerset  W.,  1865-72 : 
Papendorp,  1873 ;  Port  Nolleth,  1875-8 ;  Fraser- 
burg,  1881. 

GORHAM,  John,  M.A.  St.  John's  CoU.,  Cam. : 
b.  1823,  Mersham,  Kent ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849, 
Cliic.    ^.  Woodlands,  1853-4. 

GRAY,  Robert,  B. A.  Bp.  Hat.  Hall,  Dur. ;  b.  Dec. 
22,  1832,  W.  Rainton;  o.  D.  1856.  P.  1857, 
Man.    S.  Beaufort,  1858  ;  Simonstown,  1858-60. 
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GREENWOOD,    Frederick;    b.    Dec.    8,    1839.    I 
Gloucester ;  ed.  Ex.  Tr.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1876,  Cape,    i 
.S.  Fraserburg,  1876-82  ;  Prince  Albert,  1886-9; 
BrcdAsdorp,  1890-S. 
ORE8LET,  OeoflWnr  Ferren ;  ed.  Salisb.  Coll. ; 
o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Ox.     S.  Papendorp  (re- 
named Woodstock,  1886),  1883-6 ;  Claremont, 
1887-9. 
HAKOOGK,  Thomas  L.    8.  Papendorp,  1866-7. 
HARE,   Marmadoke;   ed.   Dorch.   CoU. ;  o.  D. 

1879  Ox.,  P.  1881  Cape.    -ST.  Salt  River,  1882. 
HENRY  — .    (Station  not  stated )  1 86 1 . 
HEWITT,  Jamea  Alexander  (Hon.  D.C.L.  Un. 
8.  TJ.8.A.);  b.  Aug,  13,  1843,  Capetown;    ed. 
SJL.O.  :     o.    D.    1871     Cape,    P.    1873    Gra. 
S.  Bredasdorp,    1871-4;    Riverstlale,    1876-9; 
Worcester,  1880-90.    Res. 
HILLYARD,  Percy  Edward  Hebard ;  o.  D.  1886, 

P.  1890,  Cape.    S.  Oudtshoorn,  1887-92. 
HIR8CH,  Herrmann ;  o.  D.  1857  Cape,  F.  1861 
Bath.     S.   Simonstown,    1868  ;    Zounebloem, 
1868-9 ;  Schoonberg,  1869-60. 
HOPWOOD.  H.  O.    S.  Robertson,  1868-73. 
HOSHER,  Arthur  Henry,  MJL.  Or.  C^IL,  Ox., 
1848  ;  o.  D.  1847,  P.  1848,  Ldc.     S.  Fraserburg, 
1888-6. 
INOLIS.  J.    S.  Paarl,  1862-70. 
JEFFERY,  Albert;   b.  July  17,  1838,  Bidboro, 
T.  Wella ;  ed.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1871,  Cape. 
S.  ViUieradorp.  1862-6  ;  Ceres,  1866-92. 
JENKINS.  John  DaWd,  M.A.,  Jenkyns  Fellow  of 
Jesus  ColU  Ox.  Isee  p.  840]  ;  b.  1828,  Merthyr 
Tvdfll ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1862,  Ox.    ?  S.  1862-3. 
JOtiERNS,  Charles  Henry,  Mj\.  St.  John's  Coll., 
Ox.;  o.  D.   1863,  P.   1864,  Lie.    A'.  Newlands, 
1876-7.    ^w.ill. 
JONES  Charles  Earp ;  «d.S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1879,  P. 

1881,  Cape.    S.  Port  NoUoth,  1879-92. 
KENDALL,  Robert  Sinclair  {tr.  Eur.  [p.  923]). 

S.  Newlands,  1892. 
KEWLEY,  Thomas  Wilson,  MA.  New  Coll.,Ox.; 
o.  D.  1872,  P.  1873,  Ely.    S.  Capetown,  1878-80. 
LANODON,    E.      S.  Bredasdorp,  1870;   Paarl, 

1871. 
LAWRENCE,  George ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1874,  Cape. 

S.  D'Urbau,  1860-81 ;  D'UrbansTille,  1S82-92. 
LEGG,  Jacob  Philip;  b.  March  1, 1836,  Gosport ; 
o.  D.  1873  St.  Hel.,  P.  1874  Cape.    S.  Paarl, 
1872-4;  Stelleubosoh,  1878-88. 
LIOHTFOOT,    Yen.   Thomas  Fothergill,    B.D. 
Lambeth;    b.   March   4,    1831,    Nottingliam 
Castle:   ed.  S.A.C.  ;  o.  D.  1867  Lon.,  P.   1869 
Cape  (Ardn.  of  Cape  1886).    S.  Greenspoint, 
1868  [p.  292]. 
LOKAX,  Arthur  HoUiday ;  ed.  Lich.  CoU.:  o.  D. 
1868,  P.  1871,  Cape.    S.  Papendorp,  1869-72  ; 
tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]. 
KARTIN,   Robert;  ed.  S.A.C.;   o.  D.   1870,  P. 
1874,  Cape.    S.  Montague,  1871-4 ;  Victoria  W. 
1876;  /r.Gra.  [p.  891]. 
KARTINE,  J.  H.   S.  Worcester,  1861-4  [p.  298]. 
MAYNARD,  John;  6.  1819,  Halaham  (UuU): 
ed.  York  Tr.  Coll.;  o.  D.  1847  St.  And.,  P.  1849 
Cape.      S.     Beaufort,     1849-87;     Worcester, 
1858-79  [p.  295]. 
MOLONY,  C.  W.    S.  Claremont,  1868-60. 
MOORE,  Frederick  Bullen :  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1871 
Cape.    S.  Wynberg,  1867 ;  Constantia,  1868-92. 
MORRIS,  Alfred:   b.  1826,  Christian  Malford, 
Wilts  ;  ed.  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  Chel.;  o.  D.  1866,  P. 
1861,  Cape.    S.  Oudtsbom,  1861-89. 
MORRIS,  William  John  Richard ;  ed.  S.A.C;  o. 
D.  1859,  P.  1861,   Cape.    S.    (1)   Robertson, 
1859-64  ;  Namaqualand  (Ookiep  <Stc,),  1876-82  ; 
(1)  R^  1884-92. 
MORTIMER,  Bexnamin  Clapham ;  o.  D.  1866, P. 
1871,  Cape.    iST.  Kiyeradale,  1867-74 ;  Knysna, 
1876-9. 
MORTON,  M.    a.  Somerset  W.,  1882-3. 
NICHOL,  Robert  Gibbons ;  ed.  SJL.O. ;  o.  D.  1864 
Cape.    ^.  (1)  St.  Helena  Bay,  1864-6 ;  Malmes- 
bury,  1868-9  .  (1)  St.  H.B,  1870-89. 


PALMER,  Walter  Yanchan ;  b.  1823.    S.  Gap»> 

town,  1867 ;  Papendorp,  1861-4. 
PARMINTER,  Ferdinand,  B.A.  St.  John's  ColL,. 
Cam. ;  o.  D.  1859,  P^  1860,  Pet.    S.  Capetows^ 
1867-8. 
PATTISON,  Charles  Bei\jamin ;  o.  D.  1 886,  Cape^ 

S.  Zunrbraak,  1886-92. 
PERRY,  Ambrose;  ed.  St.  Aid.  Coll.,  Birk.;  0. 

D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Der.    S.  Uniondale,  ISm-i. 
PETERS  (Canon)  Thomas  Henry.  MJL^  T.CJ). ; 
o.  D.  1857,  P.  1869,  Ex.    ^<?.  SteUenbosch,  1864- 
74  ;  Zonnebloem  Kafir  Coll.,  1875-93  [p.  786]. 
aiTINN,  John ;   b.  1808,  Loughkea ;  o.  D.  R.C. 
Bp.  of  Clonfert.    8.  Capetown,  1850-4 ;  Papen- 
dorp. 1866-7. 
REYNOLDS,  Charles  William   Henry:    o.  D. 

1876.  P.  1877,  Bio.    8.  Robertson,  188i>-3. 
ROBINSON,  Daniel  Edward  (tr.  Natal  [p.  896]). 

8.  Uniondale,  1886-9  ;  Victoria  W.,  1890-2. 
ROGERS,  William  Moyle ;  o.  D.  1859  ;  P.  186 U 

Cape.    8.  Georgetown,  1861  -4. 
SAMUELS,  John  Cornelius ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  181^9. 
Cape.       iSr.    Mossel  Bay,   1866;    Willowmore, 
1867-8 ;  George,  1870-6  ;  l*rince  Albert,  1876-9 ; 
Victoria  W.,  1881 ;  George,  1892. 
SANDBERO,  Samuel  {tr.  Madras  [p.  914]).    S. 

Caledon,  1851.    Res. 
SANDERS,    James     Willis.     ^<7.    StellsnboscU 

district,  1838-9  [pp.  272-3,  278-9]. 
SCHIERHOXTT,  WiUiam    Peter  Gexritt,   MJL 
Cape    Univ.;    o.  D.  1880,   P.  1882,  Cape.    >'. 
Swellendam,  1882-6  ;  Heidelberg,   1887-92  [p. 
2961. 
SHEARD,  Robert,  M.A.  Cape  Univ. ;  o.  D.  1^5. 
P.    1877,    Cape.      8.    Clauwilliam,     1878-89; 
Worcester,  1891-2. 
SHEARD,  Thomas.    8.  Mossel  Bay,  1867-7a 
SHOOTER,   Joseph   (EmlKmtits'    Chaplain   on 
voyage  from  Eng.  to  Natal,  1850).    8.  Albert^ 
1861-3. 
SHORT,  — .    8.  Swellendam,  1859. 
SUNGSBY,  William  Edward;    o.  D.  1883.  P. 

1891,  Cape.    8.  Mossel  Bay,  1885,  1887-92. 
S^TTIBB,   George   Meyler,  B.A.  Brazenoee. ;  h, 
1827  ;  o.  D.  1861,  Nor.  8.  Plettenburg,  1867-64. 
TAYLOR,  William  Frederick  (/r.Tris.  [p.  894]  >. 

8.  Riversdale,  1866-66  ;  .Moaael  Bay,  1872-89. 
THOMAS,  Rice.    8.  Cui)etown,  186»-77. 
THORNE,  John  (tr.  Transv.  [p.  898]).  8.  Bredas- 
dorp, 1882-9  ;  tr.  O.F.S.  [p.  897]. 
YON  DADELSZEN,  H.  K.{tr.  Madras  [p.  915]). 
No   fixed  station    1841   [p.  272]  ;   tr.  Ceylon 
[p.  920], 
WAUGH,  J.  C.    8.  Caledon,  1860-1. 
WELBY,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  EarU,   DJ).  Lam- 
beth;   b.    1810,    Rugby;    cxLt.    13th   Light 
Dragoons,  India,  and  Missy,  in  Canada  [tee 
p.  877]  :  o.  D.  and  P.,  Tor.     .ST.  George,  1851-4. 
1858-61  (became  Ard.  of  George,  and  on  Ajven. 
Dav  1862  eont.   in  Lamb.  PaL  Chap.  Bp.  St. 
Helena)  [pp.  284,  286,  321,  823-4,  332]. 
WIDDIOOMBE,  John ;  b.  Mar.  28,  1839,  Brix- 
ham  ;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1869,  Cape.    8.  George. 
1865-70 ;  Malmesbury.  1870  ;  tr.  0.FJ8.  [pt  897]. 
WILSHERE,  Alfi;«d  R.  Myddelfeon,  ma  ivm. 
Coll.,  Ox. ;  b.  Mar.  30,  1821 ;  o.  D.  1845  York, 
P.    1846    Dur.    8.   Claremont,    I8f9-r7.    Re*. 
Died  1891. 
WILSHERE,     Ebeaeisr     Stibba  ;     tr.    India 
[p.  916].   8.  Capetown,  1848  [p.  979]  ;  tr.  Gn. 
mo.  [p.  892]. 
WILSHERE,  Henzy  Miehaal  Xyddsltaa ;  h.  1«7 
Blackheath;    o.  D.   1861    Lon.     &   Cakdon* 
1862-74;  Simon's  Town,  1876-6. 
WOOD,  A.    &  Capetown,  1867. 
WRIGHT,  William,  M.A.  Trinity  OolL,Dab.: 
the  first  S.P.G.  Missy,  to  S.  Africa.  &  Oapetown 
and  Wynberg,  18S1-9  (/r.  B.  Dir.  [p.  8tfl> 
[pp.   269-71.   771,   and    Ttmnslatkai;  Dota^ 
p.  813]. 
YOUNG,  Daaid  Elliott,  MJL.  Pun.  Ooa,0s.; 
0.  D.  1876,  P.  1877,  Oz.   5.  Woodstodk;  1887-91. 


MISSIONARY   ROLL. 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  EASTERN  DIVISION  (1821-92)- 104  Missionaries. 

and  52  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapters  XXXVI.  and  XXXVIII.,  pp.  268-85^ 

and  297-305.] 

(Diocese  of  Graha»0TOWN,  founded  1853.) 


ALDEED,  John ;  o.  D.  1850,  P.  1864,  Gra.    S,  St. 

John's,  1859-68 ;  Adelaide,  1869-81  ;  E.  London, 

1882-6  ;  E.  London  West,  1889-92. 
ALLEH,  John  Thomas  Walford,  B.A.  Tr.  Coll., 

Cam.;   b,  1830;   o.  1854.  Chi.    .s*.  St.  John's, 

1866-7  [p.  299]. 
AUSTIN,   Daniel  Delf:  fd.  Dorch.  Coll.;  o.  D. 

1884  Ox.,  P.  1886  Pre.    S.  Richmoncl.  1886-8  ; 

tr.  Transvaal  [p.  897]. 
BAKEB,  Frederick  Henry ;  o.  D.  1881  Gra.,  P. 

1883  Mar.     S.  Sidburj-,  1881-4 ;  tr.  St.   HeL 

[p.  894]. 
BALDWIK.Edward  Curtia,  M.A.Hert.ColI.,Oz.: 

o.  D.  1870.  P.  1872,  Ox.    S.  Queenstowu,  1878. 
BANXES,  Fredenok.    ^S.Grahamstown,  1863-4. 
BARKETl,  Edward   Waller;    b.  Jan.  8,  1828, 

Deptford;    o.  D.  1860,   P.   1863,  Gra.    S.  St. 

Peter's,  1861;    Aliwal,    1862-6;    Somerset  E., 

1867-8.    Hes. 
•BOOM.  Jacob  ;  o.  D.  1874  Gra.  .S'.  St.  Matthew's, 

K.H.,  1874-8:  Cwaru,  1879-80;  Riira,  1881-2; 

tr.  Kaff.  [p.  893]. 
BOOK,  John.    <N.  Mancazana,  1850-1  ;  Cnyter- 

viUe,  1861 ;  Port  Alfrc<i  W.,  1862-4. 
BOOTH,   G.     a.  Fort  Beaufort,   iaiO-3.    Died 

April  18,  1843  [p.  272]. 
BRERETON,  Alfred  William ;  6.  Feb.  13,1862, 

Lomlon  ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Gra. 

S.  Keiskamma  Hoc?k,  1885  ;  Dordrecht,  1886-9  ; 

Stutterheim,  1889. 
BROOKES,  Edward  Yorick;  h.  April  20,  1842, 

Lslington  ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1876.    .V.  E.  London, 

1874;    Alice,   1876-8;   Colosberg.  1880:   Dor- 

drecht,  1881-4;  Sidbury,  1887-90. 
BROOKES,  George  ;  b.  Nov.  8,  1843,  London  ;  ed. 

S.A.C. ;    o.  D.   1876  Gra.,  P.   1877  Cai)0.      S. 

Colesberg,  1877-82. 
BRUCE.  William  Robert;  o.  1).  1885,  Gra.    fS. 

iSouthwell,  1889-92. 
CASS,  Ar^ur  Herbert  Du  Pre ;  ed.  Cape  Univ. ; 

o.  D.  1889,  P.  1891,  Gra.    S.  Keiskamma  Hoek, 

1890-1. 
CATLINO,  John ;  ed,  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1883  Cape,  P. 

1886  Gra.    8.  Grahamstown,  1883;  Bedford, 

1886-92. 
CHAMBERLAIK,    Thomaa,     M.A.    Ch.   Coll., 

Cam.  ;    b,  April  81,  1854,  Queenstown,  Cape 

Colony  ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881,  St.  Alb.    .S.  Alice, 

1882-i  (became  Ardn.  of  Kokstad  1891  >. 
COOPER,  Theodore  James,  B.D.  T.C.D. :  o.  D. 

1870  Deny,  P.  1874  Oss.    5.  Barkly  E.,  1 886-6. 
COPEXAK,    Philip    Walker.     S.    Uitenhage, 

1846-67  [pp.  272,  299]. 
CORHFORD,  Edward,  M.A.StJohn's  Coll.,  Cam.; 

o.  D.  1866  Ex.,  P.  1867  Gra.    S.  Graliamstown, 

1857-8. 
COX,  Samuel  William ;  b.  Oct.  22,  1849,  Leeds  ; 

ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1886.    S.  Herschel, 

1878-92. 
COYTE,  Jamea  Calrow;   o.    D.   1879  Mar.,  P. 

1886  Gra.    .^.  Peddle,  1887-90.  KiUed  by  lights 

uing  in  vestry  of  Church  of  SS.  Simon  and 

Jude,  just  after  evensong  on  Second  Simday 

in  Ad\«nt  1890. 
3)£  KOCX,  S.  K.  (a  Dutchman,  and  an  ez-L.M.S. 

Missy.)  ;  o.  D.  1866,  Gra.  S.  Colesberg,  1868-64, 

1868-76  (Grahamstown,  1867). 
XLLIKOHAM,  C.  M.  (tr.  Transvaal  [p.  897]).  S. 

Peddle,  1883-4. 
EVERY.  M.  R.  (rr.O.F.S.  [p.897]).  S.  Uopetown, 

1869-66  :  Burghersdorp.  1867-8.   (?  S.  1874.) 
•OAWLER,  John  William ;  o.  D.  1887.    ii.  Port 

Elizabeth,  f  1887-93. 
GORDOK,  John  (/r.  Kaff.  [p.  893]).    S.  King- 

williamstown,  1881-93  [pp.  309-10]. 


ORAKT,  Alexander  Joseph ;  o  D.  1878,  P.  1880.. 

S.  Queenstown,  1886-6 ;  1889-92. 
GRAY,  Samuel.    S.  Oadook,  1861-6  [p.  297]. 
GREEN,  Edward  I.      8.  Queenstown,   1868-64 

[P;300]. 
GREEK,  T. ;  o.  D.  1868,  Gra.    «9.  Kaboude,  1868. 
GREEN,  T.  W.    8.  Herschel,  ?  1874-6;  tr.  Kaff. 

[p.  893]. 
GBEEN8T0CK,  William  (tr.  Kaff.  [p.  893]).   8, 

St.  Luke's,  1866-9  ;  St.  Matthew's,  Keiskamma. 

Hoek,     1869-69;     Port      Elizabeth,      1870-4 

[pp.  298-9,  301-3]   isee  p.  897]  ;  Translations^ 

Xosa  [pp.  803-4]. 
HARRIS,  G.    8.  Barkly  E.,  1889. 
HEATHCOTE,  Godfrey  Samuel  Charles :  o.  D. 

1883,  P.  1886.  8.  Winterberg,  1886-6  ;  AdehUde» 

1887-90 
HENCHKAN,  Thomas ;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1850,  Cape. 

iS.OUfant's  Hoek,  1851 ;  Fort  Beaufort,  1886-76. 
HOABLEY  A.  (tr.  N.B.  [p.  866]).   8.  lUchmoml, 

1889-90.    Died  March  20,  1891,  at  St.  Mark's, 

Kaffraria. 
HUNTER,  William  El^ah  (tr.  Natal  [p.  896]). 

8.  Alice,  1889-92. 
HUTT,  Richard  O.  :  o.  D.  1857,  Gra.  8.  St.  John's, 

1867-62,  (Jraliamstown,  1862-4. 
IHPEY,  William;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Gra.    8^ 

SandflatH,  1880. 
JACKSON,    W.  H.     8.    St.   John's,    SamUlis,. 

1859. 
JECKS,  Charles  Bloomer,  B.A.  Dnr.  Univ. :  ed^ 

S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1882,  Gra.    8.  Burghers- 

dorp,  1882-4. 
JOHNSON,  W.  H.  L.     8.  Alice,  1868-60. 
•KAWA,  Peter;  «/.  Kaf.  Coll.,  Gra. ;  o.  D.  1889^ 

P.  1892,  Gra.     8.    Keiskamma    Hoek,    1890; 

Kabousie,  1891-2. 
XING,  Lucius,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  187U 

Man.    8.  Queenstown,  1873-6. 
XITTON,  Yen.  Henry ;  6.  Oct.  12, 1819,  Bircham,. 

Norf.;  fd.  St.  Bees  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847, 

Ches.;    Ardn.  of  Brit.    Kaffraria,    1862.     8, 

Kingwilliamstown,  1862-73.    Died  June  1891 

Isee  p.  894]. 
LANGE,  C.  R.  (an  ex- Lutheran  Missy.)  ;  o.  D. 

1854  Gra.    8.  St.  Luke's.  Newhinda,  1857-63. 
LLEWELLYN,  William,  B.A. ;   o.  D.  1856  Cape, 

P.    1858  Gra.      8.    Uitenhage,  1858-93,   and 

Humansdorp,  1889-93. 
LOMAX,  Arthur  HoUiday  (tr.  Cape  [p.  890]). 

8.  Aliwal,  1874 ;    Dordrecht,  1875-7  ;   South- 
well, 1879-88  [p.  786]. 
LONG,  W. ;  o.  Lon.    8.  Graafl  Reynett,  1846-54 

[pp.  272-3,  376]. 
M'CORMICK,  Richard ;  ed.  Cape  Univ. ;  o.  D. 

1867,   P.  1869,  Gra.    8.  Queenstown,  1867-8  t 

Komgha.  1869-92. 
MAGG8,  Albert;    b.  Aug.  23.  1840,  Midsomcr 

Norton  (ex-Wesleyan  Local  Pr.).    8.  St.  John's,. 

1865-6  ;  Komgha,  1867-8;  St.  Luke's,  1869-82. 

Died  by  Ids  own  hand  while  Insane  in  1882. 
HAGGS,  Matthew  Albert :  b.  Oct.  30, 1869,  Mid- 

somer  Norton  ;  ed.  S.A.C ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885, 

Gra.  8.  Herschel,  1 884-6 ;  St.  Matthew's,  K.H.,, 

1886-7  ;  Bolotwa,  1888-92. 
•KALGAS,  Daniel ;  ed.  Kaf.  CoU.,  Gra. ;  o.  1). 

1879,  P.  1885,  Gra.    8.  St.  Luke's,  1879-80  ;  St. 

Andrew's,    1881-2:    Port    Elizabeth,    1883-5- 

Fort  Beaufort,  1887-93. 
MARTIN,  Robert  (tr.  Cape  [p.  890]).    8.  Alice, 

1879-81  ;  Seymour,  1890;  Winterberg,  1891-2. 
*MASIZA,  Paulas  (a  Fingoe)  ;  ed.  by  the  Mora^ 

vians ;   o.  D.  1870  Gra.,  the  first  native  of  S.A. 

ordained  in  Anglican  Church.    8.  Fort  Beau- 

fort,  1870.    Died  1870  [p.  303]. 
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r,  WiUiAm ;  o.  D.  1865  Cape,  P.  1857 
Ora.  <9.  Southwell,  1856-7;  Post  Betief,  1867-8; 
Winterberg,  1869-77. 

JEEEBIHAH,  Rt  R«v.  Nathaniel  Jamea, 
D.D.  B.N.  ColL,  Ox.;  h.  1809;  o.  D.  1832,  P. 
1833.  S.  QraluunKtoMm  district,  1848, 1861-4. 
Became  Ardn.  of  Kaflraria  1866,  Dean  of  Cape- 
town 1870;  con*,  tidxd  Biahop  of  Grahams- 
town  Nov.  30, 1871.  Gra.  Oath.  Died  Aug.  16, 
1883,  from  carriage  accident  on  Ang.  7,  188S, 
at  Wold  Hill,  3  miles  from  Grahamstowu 
[pp.  274,  280.  283,  397,  304,  810,  313,  316, 
>48-9,  361]. 

XITCHELL,  Henry  John  (rr.  Eaff.  [p.  893]). 
.Sf.  Dordrecht,  1890 ;  tr.  Matal  [p.  896]. 

•XHrAKAKA,  Stephen;  o.  D.  1874  Gra. 
a.  Beaufort,  1874-84. 

•HOMOTI,  PhiUp  William;  o.  D.  1885  Gra. 
a.  Graaf  Beinet,  1886-91. 

•MTOBI.  Hesekiah  ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1892,  Gra.  S. 
Gradock,  1887-93. 

KTJLLINtt,  Robert  John;  &.  June  30,  1838,  Box, 
Wilts;  «/.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1804,  Gra. 
a.  St.  John'R,  Bolotwa,  1863-7 ;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, 1868-73  ;  Graliamstown,  Kafir  Iiitit., 
1864-92  [pp.  307,  786-6]. 

•MZAMO,  Daniel:  o.  D.  1877  Gra.  a.  Port 
EUzabeth,  1877-83  ;  tr.  Natal  [p.  895]. 

JTEWTOK,  Alfred  James ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1869, 
Gra.  a.  St.  Peter's,  Gwatni,  1867-78 ;  Heraclu'l, 
1878-9  ;  St.  Peter's  on  Indwe,  1879-92. 
[Translations,  Xosa,  p.  80S.] 

•HOWANI,  E.    a.  St.  Matthew's,  K.H.,  1 877-82. 

JIIVEK,  — .    a.  Cradock,  1849-61  [p.  397]. 

NORTON,  Matthew;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1863,  Gra. 
a.  Kahoon  River,  1860  i*te  p.  893]  ;  Adelaide, 
18C2-6  :  Cradock,  1869-73. 

^ROAN,  Henry  Jamea;  6.  1867;  ed.  S.A.C. ; 
o.  D.  1883  Cape,  P.  1886  Gra.  a.  Borghers- 
dorp,  1886  ;  tr.  Transv.  [p.  898]. 

^RPEN,  Ohariea  Edward  Herbert,  H.D.  8. 
Colesberg,  1848-57  [pp.  274,  376,  897]. 

OVERTON,  0.  F. ;  o.  D.  1867  Gra.  a.  £.  Lou- 
don. 1867-73. 

PAIN,  Edmmid.  8.  Somerset  E.,  1849-66 
[p.  397]. 

PARNELL.  Cyrus  Kay ;  b.  Jan.  17, 1864,  Cacr- 
hayes.  Com. ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1889, 
Gra.     8.  Qucenstown,  1887-8 ;   Cathcart,  1890. 

PATTEN,  Charles  Frederick;  o.  D.  1864,  P. 
1867  :  8.  St.  John's.  Bolotwa.  1865-83. 

PATTISON,  Joseph;  «/.  Warm.  Ct.!!. ;  o.  D. 
1886  Gra.  8.  Peddle,  1886,  1887-90  (Rura, 
1886);  Herschel,  1889-90. 

PHTT.TP,  William ;  td.  Kaf.  CoU.,  Gra. ;  o.  D. 
1879,  P.  1886,  Gra.  8.  Grahamstowu,  1879-84  ; 
Newlauds,  1886-6  ;  Igwaba,  1887-92.  [Trau.s- 
latiouA,  Xosa,  p.  803.] 

ROBINS,  William  Henry;  ed.  St.  C>'p.  Coll., 
Bio. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1883,  Bio. ;  8.  Steynsburg, 
1889—93 

R088ITER,  William ;  o.  D.  1863.  P.  1867.  Gra. 
StaUon  not  stated,  1864-66.  8.  Aliwal,  1876-8, 
1881-5,  1889-92. 

48T.  LEOER,  Frederick  Y.,  B.A.  Cor.  Ch.  Coll., 
Cam.    8.  Qnecnstown,  1866-71. 

SHAW,  William  Clark;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1877.  8. 
Seymour,  1874-86.  Died  March  34, 1890,  from 
fall  from  his  horse  on  March  19. 

SINBEN,  John  Fitoh  :  o.  D.  1882.  P.  1883,  Cape. 
a.  Bedford,  1884 ;  AdchUde.  1886. 


SLOAN,    Joeeph    Ware,  LL.B.  K.CX. ;   o.  D. 

1868,  P.  1869,  Lon.    iSL  £.  London,  1874-7. 
BIOTH,  George :  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1879,  Gra.    S. 

Port  Elixabeth,  1884. 
SMITH,   Horace.  L.Th.  Dnr.  Univ. ;  6.  18SS  ;  o. 

P.  1867  Gra.    8.  Keiidcamma  Hoek,  1856;  St^ 

John's.  Sandilis,  1867-9[p.  399]. 
8TEABLER,    (Canou>   William   Anderson   (fr. 

O.F.8.    [p.  897]).    8.   Graff    lieinet,    1856-81. 

1886-93J[p.  274]. 
STITHBLES,   Robert  Washington;    o.  D.  186« 

Gra.,  P.  1877  Cape.    8.  Peddle,  1877-8,  1889 : 

St.  Luke's,  Newhinds,  1883-93. 
STREE,  Peter  J.  ;  ed.  Bonn.  Uuir. ;  o.  D.  1867. 

P.  1868,  Gra.    &  Smith's  Location.  1867  ;  Port 

Frances  (from    1863  called    ""Port  Alfred "X 

1869-64. 
TABERER,  Charles ;  6.  Ap.  1 2, 1843,  Noneatoo : 

o.  D.  1867,  P.  1869,  Gra.  8.  Fort  Beaufort,  1867- 

9 :  St.  Matttiew's,  Keiskamma  Hoek,  1870-93 

[pix  303-3,  and  Trunslatious,  Xosa,  p.  803]. 

TSKPLE,  Alexander ;  ed.  S  JL.C. ;  o.  D.  1873  St. 

Hele.,  P.  IMHOPre.    .V.  Burghersdorp,  1877-«; 

tr.  Transv.  [j».  898]. 
THOKPSON,  George,  M.A.  Station  not  ?»tAt««l. 

1861.  ^.  Gruiiamstown  4;c..  1860-74.  DiM  1874. 

TRTTSCOTT.  Howard  John  Henry ;  e*L  K.CX. ; 

o.  D.  1884  Tru.,  P.  1888  Wor.    8.  Uitcnhage. 

1884-6. 
TTTRPIN,  William  Homan  Ur.  KsifT.  [p.  893]). 

8.  Graliamstown,  IHOu  92  [|».  303,  uihI  Traii«la- 

tionsjXosa,  p.  803]. 
URaXXHART,  A.  J.    S.  eViulock,  1858  iil  ;  Gre- 

liami$town.  1863-4. 
WALLIS.  William  Charles:  »».  I).  1K6C,  P.  1KS7. 

Gra.    8.  AUoe.  1858:  lJiirirhcn*loris  1H59-67; 

Cradock,  1H85.  1891. 
WATERS,  Yen.  Henry  Tempest :  b.  Cicu  23, 1819. 

NewcasUe-on-Tyne ;  o.  D.  1K60  Cape,  P.  1866 

Gra.    a.  Southwell,  1850-6  ;  tr.  Kaff.  [p.  893]. 

WHITE,  William  Henry  Thomas :  rd.  8JLC. : 
o.  I).  1889.  P.  1891,  Gra.  .s.  Graliamstown, 
1890-8. 

WTT.I.TAMS,  William  John;  b.  Oct.  14,  1868. 
Neath  Abbey ;  ed.  St.  Bct-s  and  Warm.  ColL ; 
o.  D.  1884  Gra.,  P.  1888  N.  China.  &  Molteno. 
1886;  rr.  China  [p.  921]. 

WXLLSON,  Joseph :  b.  1817,  Miiirlstonc  :  o.  1848- 
9  Cape.  a.  Post  Retief  &c.,  1H49-&8.  Murdered 
by  Kafirs,  Sunday  Feb.  38,  1868.  within  a  mile 
uf  K.  London,  on  the  wuv  tti  service  at  Port 
l'ato[pp.S74,  397,  301]. 

WIL8HERE,  Ebeneier  Stibba  ( tr.  Cape  [p.  890]). 
.V.  Fort  Beaufort.  1849-65  [p.  279]. 

WILSON,  John  Robert :  b.  1832.  Laavwade,  Scot. ; 
o.  U.  1859,  P.  1861,  Gra.  8.  Alice,  1861-73;  Fort 
Beaufort,  1877-84, 1 887-93.      ne».  ilL 

WOODROOFFE,  (Canon)  Henry  R«ade,  MJl.  .<«. 
St.  John's  Kabousie,  1869 :  St.  Peter's.  ItWi) : 
Grahamstowu,  1860-8;  St.  John's,  BokKva. 
1862-4;  Somerset  K..  1882  3  [p.  7M  an*! 
Trandationy.  Xosa.  p.  803]. 

WRIGHT,  William,  M.A.  {tr.  W.  Dir.  [p.  890]). 
^Bathurst,  1839-32. 

WYCHE,  Cyril  H.  E.,  M.A.  Tr.  ColL.  (Vun. :  *, 
July  18.  1834,  Camlierwell.  8.  R  London, 
1878-81.  Drowned  July  24,  IKrtl.  in  croesingtlw 
R.  Clialuma  in  an  ox-cart  while  visiting  his 
district. 

WYLD,  SanraeL    8.  St.  Luke.  1865  a 
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KAFFRAHIA  (1855-92)~-d8  Missionaries  and  28  Central  Stations. 

[Sve  Chapter  XXXIX.,  pp.  305-17.J 

(Diocese,  now  St.  John's,  founded  1873.) 


ASKTV,  Frederiek  John  ;  b.  1897,  Ctauroheatoii: 

ed.  SJI.C.;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  188S,  St.  J.  .9.  Kokstad, 

1884-9S. 
*BAHOELA,    Stephen  Adonie  (an  Amapondo- 

misi);  o.  D.  1873  Gra.,  P.  1887  St.  J.    S.  (? 

1873-7):  (1)  StAogUfltlne's,  187»-82;  St.BCark'ts 

1888;   Umtata,  1884-9;  Maclear.  1890-S:  (1) 

St.  A.  1891-S  [p.  318,  and  TraDslatione,  Xoaa, 

p.  803]. 
BEAK,  Jamet ;  h.  June  3.  1K52,  Slierifl  Button, 

Tk. ;  ed.  Burf^h  Mistsion  Ifonac ;    o.  D.  1882 

Kaff.,  P.  1887  Brls.    S.  UmtkUi,  1883-4. 
•BOOM.  Jaeob  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]).    .V.  St.  Peter'ss 

1884-9.    Died  Doc.  1889,  of  liver  complaint. 
BROADBEHT,  Franoit  A.  ;  ed.  Sprin^nrale;  o. 

D.  1875  St.  J.    S.  Eusikeni.  1875-9. 
BXXTTOH,  Ven.  Thunton  (fr.  Natal  [p.  896]). 

S.  Olrdeadale  (Ardn.  of.  1879),  1872-86.     Dial 

from  fall  from  horse,  1886  [pp.  312,  333]. 
CAHEKOK,  (Canon)  WOliam  Xonat.  M.A.  Cor. 

Ch.  CoU.,  Ox. ;  o.  D,  1H78,  P.  1880,  St.  J.    S. 

Umtata,  1884-9  Tp.  786]. 
CHATER,  Jamea  Gibbon  ;  b.  Mar  28. 1855,  Acton. 

Ches. ;  o.  D.  1879  St.  J..  P.  1889  Zid.    .H.  Enri. 

keni.  1880-2 ;  Clydesdale,  1883-8. 
OOAKES,  Yen.  Ebenecer  Lloyd  ;  b.  June  4, 1863, 

Maritzburg ;  ed.  Taunton  Weslcyan  GoIL  and 

SJk.C. :  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  St.  J.    S.  Umtata, 

1879-82;    St.    Peter's,    1882-6;    St.   Mark'n, 

1886-92. 
DAYIS,  Humfrey  (fr.  Niital  [p.  896]).  8.  Kokstail. 

1879  -81. 
SIXOK,  Edward  Younj :  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1888, 

St.  J.    S.  Clydefldale,  1 8H4  6, 1 891  2. 
DODD,  William  Bourla* ;  b.  Feb.  4, 1841,  Eton  ; 

/•rf.  S.A.C. :    o.  D.  1884.  P.  1870,  Gra.    aS.  St. 

Augustine's,  1865-7  ;  St.  Alban's,  1867-74.  Rea. 


[pp.  310-11]. 
»IBf  — 


GIBSON,  (Canon)  Alan  George  Sumner,  MA. 

O.C.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  6.  Mav  7, 1856,  Fawley,  Hants.; 

o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881,  Lin.     8.  Umtatn,  1882-3  ; 

St.  Augustine's,  1884-7;  St.  Cuthbert's  (Ncolowi) 

1884-92;  (Anln.  of  Kok-ttad  1886-91)  [i>.311, 

and  Translations,  Xnsa,  p.  803]. 
GODWHr.  Robert  Herbert,   IJ.A.  T.C.D.,  Jkl.A. 

St.Kd.  U.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1876,  Man.    ;!>'. 

Umtata,    1884,     IH91  2    [Translations,    Xosa, 

p.  803T. 
60RO0K.  John ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1864,  Gnu    ^S. 

All  Saints',  Boshee.  1862-77  [pp.  309-10]  ;  tr. 

Gra.  [p.  891]. 
GREEK,  T.  W.  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]).  S.  All  Siiiut«', 

Bashee,  1877-86  ;  Matatiela,  1880-92. 
GREENSTOOK,  William  :  o.  D.  1854,  P.   1855, 

Gra.     S.   Kreli's  country,  IH56  ;  rr.  Gra.  Dio. 

[p.  8911. 
•JWARA,  Ebenexer ;   o.  D.  1882  St.  J.    A*.  St. 

Augustlno\s  1883-9  :  Mount  Frcrt*.  1891  2. 
KEY,  Rt  Re^.  Brantby  Lewia,  D.D.  I^imbcth  : 

b.  Jan. 5,  1838, London:  ed.  S.A.P.:  o.  D.  1864,  l». 

1886,  Gra.  S.  St.AugU8tinp\s  1865  82  (Koniglm. 

1866):  Umtata,  18H4  92 :  cow*.  Coadj.  Bp.  of 

St.   John's   Aug.    12,    1883.    in    St.  Jam'OM'.-*. 


Umtata;  became  Bishop  of  do.  1886  [pi>.  8Ii»-lU 

315-16,  and  Translation*,  Xoea,  p.  8U8]. 
HAKSBRIDGE,  Sydney  Gilbert,  M.A.  T.C.D.;; 

b.  April  24, 1863 ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1887,  Lie    8. 

St.  Andrew's,  Pondoland,  1891-2.    Ke$. 
•XABIEO,  Petnu ;  ed.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Umtata  ; 

o.  D.  1888  St.  J.    8.  Clydesdale,  1889-92. 
•KA8IZA,  Peter  K.  (a  Fingoe)  ;  o.  D.  1873  Gra.„ 

P.  1877  St.  John's,  being  the  first  native  of  South 

Africa  admitted  to  Prie^ithood  in  the  Anglican 

Church.    8.  (Not  fixed,  1873-8)  :  St.  .Mark **» 

1879-92  [pp.  313.315]. 
XITCHElX,  Henry  John  ;  o.  D.  1877  St.  John's, 

P.    1881.     8.    Kokrtad,   1877-8:    St.    .Mark'-*. 

1884-6;  tr.  Gra.  [p.  892]. 
•KOOWBKSA,  WiUiam  {tr.  Natal  [p.  895] ).    av 

(Vo  fixed  station,  1875-6):  St.  Andrew's,  l\»ndo- 

hind,  1877-80 ;  Clydesdale,  1880-92. 
NORTOK,    Katthew   (tr.  from    and    to    Grn. 

[p.  892]).   8.  St.  Mark's,  1861. 
•KTSZEO,  Jouu  ThomM  (a  Fingoe) ;  b.  Sept.  23. 

1860,   near  Grahamstown  ;    ed.  SA.C. ;   o.  D. 

1878  Gra.      8.  St.  Mary's,  2UUnxa,  1873-5  ;  St. 

Cyprian's,  1876  ;  ?  1877-80  [p.  313,  and  Trans- 

lationa,  Xoea,  p.  803]. 
OZLANI),  John  Ozley ;  b.  Juno  11,  1844,  Ply- 

mouth  ;  ed.  Cor.  Clu  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1873  Ex.. 

P.  1876  St.  J.    8.  St.  John's  River,  1874-6  ;  St. 

Andrew's,   Pondoland,   1877-8    [1878.  British 

Resident  in  PondoUnd]  ;  (^ydesdale,  1886-92. 

PARRIKSOK,  George  (tr.  Natal  [p.  896]).  8^ 
Clydesdale,  1871-2.    Res.  ill  [p.  312]. 

STEAD,  William  Tewdall;  b.  Oct.  16, 1858,  Ecclen* 
hill :  ed.  S.A.O.;  o.  D.1884,P.  1885,  St.  J.  8.  Clydes- 
dale, 1885  :  St.  Peter's,  Butterworth,  1886-92. 

STEWART,  Robert ;  ed.  Madras  ColL  and  Gla.-. 
L'niv. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1883,  St.  J.    8.  Port  St. 
John's,  1886-8  [p.  311]  ;  tr.  Transvaal  [p.  898\ 
SXXTTOll,  Frank  W.  (tr.  Burma  [p.  918]).    f. 

Umtata,  1890-2. 
TOITKIH,  Charlea  D, :   o.  D.  1877  St.   J.     .">. 
Matatiela,  1879-80;  St.  An«lrew*.s,  Pondohinu. 
1884-8;  tr.  Natal  [p.  896]. 
<    TTTRPIN,  William  Homan :  b.  Tullamore,  Ir. : 
;       o.  D.  1859,  P.  1864,  Gra.  A*.  St.  Mark's,  1869-60  z 
I       tr.  Gra.  [p.  892]. 
WATERS,     Yen.    Henry    Tempest   (tr.    Gra. 
[p. 892]).    8.  St.  Mark's,  1W5-83  (Ardn.  1874). 
Died  Nov.  20,  1883  [pp.  2W>.  3U7-9,  313.  816]. 

WATERS,  Henry  (son  of  above) ;   b.  Nov.  80. 

1852,  Southwell:   *'d.    S.A.C. ;    (*.  D.  187G,  P. 

1880,  St.  J.    8.  St.  Albau'ri,  1H7G-92. 
WEBBER,  Henry  Bom :  ed.  Burgh  Miss.  Ho. ; 

o.  D.  1887  Sal.,  P.  18HH  St.  J.    A*.  Mount  Frerp„ 

1889-92.    Incapacitated. 
WnJJAKS,  Tecid   Aneurin;    ed.    S..\.C.  and 

Dur.  Univ. ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1886,  St.  J.    .V.  St. 

IVtt-r'A,  1884-5;    Umtata,  18'<6-7  ;  /r.  Quebec 

[p.  872]. 
«XABA,  John  (previously  c.'Uled  "James") ;  ed. 

St.  John's  Coll.,  Umt. ;  o.  D.  1 889  St.  John's.    8^ 

Umtata,  1891-2  [Translations.  Xosa,  p.  803]. 


ORIQUALAND  WEST  (1870-92)— 16  Missionaries  and  6  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XL.,  pp.  317-19.] 

(P-irt  of  Dioces-'of  Bi/>kmf«»xtkix  [^tf'*  p.  897].) 


BALFOUR,  Franoit  Richard  Toimley,  M..\.  Tr. 

ColL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1872.  P.  1874,  0.\.  8.  Du  Ti)it» 

Pan  <kc.,  1876-7  ;  tr.  Basu.  [p.  894]. 
BEY  AN,  William  Hfnry  Bawlinson.  M.A.  (tr. 

Bech.  [p.  898]).     8.  Barklv.   KnnlxTlev,  &c., 

part  of  1877-9 ;  tr.  Boch.  [p.  898]. 


CLULEE,  Oharlea  (of  O.P.S.  [p.  897]).  Visitinir 
Diamond  Fields  part  of  1869-70  [p.  317]. 

CROOHAN.  Yen.  D.  O.  (of  O.FJS.  i$ee  p.  897]). 
Visitiiig  Diamond  FicMh  part  of  1868-7«> 
[pp.  317-18]. 

CR08THWAITE,  Herbert;  ^(f.Theo.Coll.,Bloem> 
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fontein  :  o.  D.  1H84,  P.  1880,  Gra.    8.  Beacous- 
fleld,  1884-90  (tr.  O.P.8.  [p.  897]). 
DOXAT,  Frederiok  William,  B.A.  Or.  OolL,  Ox. ; 
o.  D.  1868  Bio.,  P.  1869,  Gra.    S.  Klmberley, 
Dn  Toits  Pan.  Barkly,  4c.,  1878-7  [pp.  817-8]. 

OATJL,  Yen.  William  Thomas,  BJk.  T.C.D. :  b. 

June,  34, 1844,  Lambeth  ;  o.  D.  1873  Der..  P. 

1876,  Bio.    S.  (t)  Dn  Toits  Pan,  1880-3  ;  Kim- 

berley,  1884-92. 
JAGK80K,  William  Edward,  M.A.  O.C.C.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Ches.      8.  Bcaconsfleld, 

1888-9.    Res. 

lOTTOK,  Van.  H.  (of  Graham's  T.  [p.  891]).    8. 
Klip  Drift  &c.,  1870-1  [p.  817]. 

XITCHELL,  O.  (tr.  O.F.8.  [p.  897]).    8.  Kim- 
berley,  1881-92  [p.  819]  ;  tr.  0.PJ3.  [p.  897]. 


&IGKARD8,  John  Withcntoa,  B^.  Gon.  ami  C. 

Coll.,  Cam. ;  o,  D.  1867  Win.,  P.  1868  Maar.    S, 

Kimberley&On  1878-7  [p.  818]. 
SADLER,  H.  (of  Transr.  [p.  898]).    Visiting 

Diamond  Fidds,  1871_rp.  817]. 
BTEirSON,  Edmund  William;   o.  D.  1872.  P. 

1873,  Bio.    8,  Kimberley  Ac,  1873-4  [p.  31K] 

and  tr.  Baso.  [tee  below]. 
STEVSOK,  John  William ;  ed.  St.  Cyp.  Th.  04L, 

Bio. :  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1882,  Bio.    ?  8. 18K1 ;  Klm- 
berley, 1891-2. 
TOBIAS,    Oharies   Fraderiok,  LL.B.  8^.  CoQ., 

Cam. ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1879,  Bio.    8.  BeaconidMd 

dec.,  1886-8. 
WRIGHT,  Radford  Osaoeleich  Ellis ;  fd.  T.C.D. ; 

o.  D.  1K73,  P.  1876,  Bio.    8.  Diamond  Fields, 

1873-7  [p.  318]. 


J5T.  HELENA  (1847-92)  and  TRISTAN  D'ACUNHA  dtc,  (1861-6,  1888-9)- 
19  Missionaries  and  6  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapters  XLI.,  XLII.,  pp.  319-24.] 

(Dioceoeof  St.  Helena,  fonndeil  1869.) 

N.B.— With  the  exception  of  the  Rov.  E.  Dodgmn  and  W.  P.  Tftvlor  (Tristan  d'Acunha),  and 
A.  G.  Berry  (Ascension  Island),  the  following  list  refers  wholly  to  the  Iftland  of  St.  Helena. 


BAKER,  Frederiok  Henry  {tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]). 
8.  St.  Paul's,  1884-92. 

BENNETT.  Edward,  B.A-  T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1864, 
P.  1866,  Ches.  8.  Jamestown,  1868-9;  St. 
Paul's.  1860-2  [pp.  820-1]. 

BENNETT,  Ooorire,  BJL.  T.C.D.  (brother  of 
K.  B.)  :  o.  D.  1862  S.  4  M.,  P.  1864  York.  8. 
St.  Paul's  and  Rupert's  Valley,  1868-62 ;  James- 
town, 1860-2  [p.  320]. 

BERRY,  A.  O.    8.  Ascension  Island,^  18G1-8. 

BODILY,  Henry  James :  h.  Feb.  18, 1830,  Tx>nd. : 

fd.  St.  Bees  Coll. :  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1864,  Lie.    8. 

Longwood,  1861-7  (and  Rupert's  VaUey,  1864-7) 

[p.  821]. 
BOuBFEQJ),  William,  Fellow  of  Line.  ColL, 

Or.,    first    S.P.O.    Mlnsy.    to    St.    Helena ;  h. 

Spilsby.  Line.    8.  St.  Helena,  1847-61  [p.  319]. 
"OADHAN,  Peter  Frank;  6.  July  20, 1848,  Sheffield; 

o.  D.  1877,  Lon.    8.  Jamestown,  1877-8.    IU$. 
BODGSON,   Edwin  Heron;    h.  June  30,  1846, 

Croft,  Darlington  ;   o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Ches. 

8.  Tristan  d'Acunha,  1881-9  [pp.  328-4].    Re%. 

ill,  and  tr.  Cape  dc  Verde  [p.  888]. 
ELLI8,  Stephen  Johnson :  h.  May  27, 1867,  New- 
ton,  Linfonl;    o.  D.   1884.  P.*18H6,  Man.    .S. 


Jamestown  and  Rupert's  Valley,  1886-91 :  tr. 
O.F.S^  897]. 
ESTOOTTRT,  Katthew  Hale,  BJL  Ex.  CoQ. ;  ft. 
1818  :  o.  D.  1843.  P.  1844,  Glos.    8.  St.  Helena, 
1862-4  [p.  320]. 
FREY,  L.  (ex-German  Missy,  in  India) ;  «.  D. 
1849,  Cape.    8.  St.  Paul's.  1861-3  [p.  3191. 
I    GOODWIN,  Thomas ;  o.  D.  1871.  P.  1874.  St.  H. 
8.  African  Mission,  1871  ;  St.  John's,  1872-4  :/r. 
Natal  rp.  896]. 
j    GRAY,  Rob«rt    8.  Jamestown,  1864. 
I    HANDS,  John  Compton :  h.  May  8,  1X42,  Darai- 
'        try  ;  fd.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  186H,  P.  187».  St.  H.    A 

Lomrwood.  1868-92. 
.    HUGHES,  Edwin;  b.  Seym.  16,  1K39.  Manafon, 
Wales ;  «/.  Jesns  Coll.,  Ox. :  o.  D.  1887,  P.  IHW, 
Chi.    S.  Jamestown,  1891-2. 
LAMBERT,  J.  C;    o.  D.  1879.  P.  1880,  .«it.  H. 
S.  Jamestown,  1879-86.    Left. 
SKITH.  Lister:   ed.  St.  Bees  CoD.;  o.  D.  1866, 

P!  1874,  Lon.    8.  Jamestown,  1876. 
TAYLOR,  William  Frederick;  o.   D.  P.  IKIO 
Nor.,  first  Missy,  at  Tristan  d'Acunha.  1861-6 : 
tr.  C!ape  [pp.  322-8,  890]. 
WHITJULBAB,  Henry.   8.  SUJohnX  1861-71; 
St.  Paul's,  1872-84.    Died  July  21, 1884. 


BASUTOLAND  (1875-92)— 9  Missionaries  and  5  Central  Stations. 

\See  Chapter  XLIII.,  pp.  324-7.] 

(Part  of  Diocese  of  Blokmkontkis  [ure  p.  897].) 


'BALFOUR,  Francis  Richard  Townley,  MA.  {tr. 

Qfiq.  W.  [p.  898]).     8.  Thlotec   Heights  and 

Sekubu  dBC.,  1877-8  [p.  326]  ;  tr.  Bechu.  [p.  898]. 
BALL,  William  Henry ;  ed.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  D. 

1887,  P.  1890,  Bio.    8.  Sekubu,  1887-8. 
CHAKPERKOWKE,  Richard  Kehle,  B.A.  Ch. 

Oh.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1879,  Bio.    8.  Thlotse 

Heights,  1881-6.    Died  Dec.  14,  1887,  in  the 

Mission.    TTranslations,  Sesuto,  p.  802.] 
DEACON,  Joseph ;    b.  Aug.  24,  1866,  Witney ; 

ed.   S.A.C. ;    o.   D.   P.  1887    Bio.    8.   Thlotse 

HeighU,  1889-92. 
REABDrO,  Xark  A. ;  ed.  Warm.  OolL :  o.  D. 

1881,  P.  1889,  Bio.    &  Thlotse  Heights,  1881-« ; 

BMUtoland,  1890-S. 


STEHSON,  Edmund  William  (tr.  Griq.  W. 
[iee  above]) ;  the  first  resident  Anglican  ]G«nr. 
in  BasutoUnd.  8.  Maseru,  1878^;  MotMlis 
Hook,  1876  ;  Mafeting,  1878  7-88;  Basotoland, 
1888-90  [pp.  32fr-6]. 

WEAVER,  John;  ed.  Warm.  OolL;  o.  D.  1887. 
P.  1891,  Bio.    &  Masite,  1887. 

WIDDIGOMBE,  John  (tr.  O.F.S.  {^  897]).  & 
Thlotse  Hdrfata,  1876-92  [pp.  826-7,  and  Trans- 
lations, Oesuto,  p.  802]. 

WOOBHAK.  Thonaa,  Th.A.  K.a :  o.  D.  1878.  P. 
1879,  Bla  8.  Sekulm  Ac,  1878, 1886-8 : 
1884-92  [p.  827]. 


MI88IONABY   BOLL. 
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NATAL  (1849-92)— 82  Missionaries  and  36  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XLIV.,  pp.  328-35.] 

(Diocese  of  Natal,  now  Majutzburq,  founded  1853.) 


'BANISTER,  OharlM  Litohfleld,  M.A.  Jes.  OoU., 
0am.;  b.  May  8,  I&i9,  Tring,  Herts ;  o.  D.  1878, 
P.  1873,Che8.    5.  Verulam,  1892. 

SAHXS,  William  Joaeph  Helmore  (rr.  Hond. 
rp.  8861).    i9.  Btanger  &o.,  1886-a 

3iAXEB,  Yen.  Joacq^ ;  b.  1835,  Kidderminster; 
o.  D.  1857,  P.  1861,  Nat.  (Ardn.  of  Durban, 
187&-87).  ^.  (1)  Ladismith,  185a-63  ;  Umsinto, 
1864-86  ;_n)  L.  1887-98  [p.  330]. 

3AXX0H,  Walter;  ed.  SJL.C.  ;  o.  D.  1858,  Nat. 
S,  (1)  Elnikanyeni,  1858;  (2)  Maritzburg, 
1859-61;  Umlasi.  1862-7;  (2)  M.  1870-6. 
Died  Aug.  18, 1876.  of  dropsy  [p.  830]. 

SIBBY,  Edwin  William;  b.  July  21,  1862, 
Rochester ;  ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1887, 
Mar.    .ST.  Richmond,  1885-9. 

SOOTH,  Lancelot  Parker,  M.D.T.O.T.,  L.B.O.P. 
<&  S.  Edin.;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1885,  Mar.  S.  Durban 
and  Indian  Coolie  Misaions,  1884-92  [p.  334]. 

SITKOES,  &neit  Tracers,  M.A.  St.  John's  CoU., 
Cam.;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881,  Mar.  S.  (1)  Kark- 
loof,  1882-6  :  (2)  Howick,  1887  ;  (1)  K.  1888-91 ; 
Pinetown,  1891  ;  (2)  H.  1892. 

SURGES,  PhiUp  Travera ;  o.  D.  1890,  P.  1891, 
Mar.    A  Pinetown,  1890-2. 

SUTTON,  Thonton ;  h.  May  28, 1845,  Brundish, 
Suir.:  ed.  S.A.C.:  o.  D.  1871,  P.  1872,  Mar.  S, 
Springvale  and  Highflats,  1871  [pp.  312,  333]  ; 
tr.  Ka«f.  [p.  893]. 

CALLAWAY,  Henry,  D.D.  (Hon.)  Ox.,  M.D. 
Aberd.;  o.  D.  1854,  P.  1855,  Nat.  S.  Maritaburg, 
1854-6:  Ladismith,  1857;  Springyale  Ac, 
1858-73.  Cons,  first  Bp.  of  Kafburia,  now  "  St. 
John's,'*  All  Saints'  Dav  1873,  in  St.  Paul's  Oh., 
F^inburgh.  Res.  1886;  (Ued  March  29,  1890, 
Ottcry  St.  Mary,  Devon  [pp.  312-16,330-3,  and 
Translations,  Xosa  and  Zulu,  pp.  803-4]. 

€AELYON,  Hubert  Edward,  M.A.  St.  Cath. 
Com  Cam.;  b.  1848,  St.  Just,  Cor.;  o.  D.  1872, 
P.  1873,  Ex.    S.  Ladismith,  1879-81. 

tULASK,  Wm.;  6.  Nov.  24,1847  ;  «f;,Warm.  Coll.; 
o.  D.  1873,  P.  1876,  Bio.  S.  Newcastle,  1883-92. 

COLE,  John  Frederick ;  b.  Aug.  29,  1838,  Isling- 
ton ;  ed.  Lich.  ColL :  o.  D.  1870  Lie,  P.  1872 
Mar.    5.  Durban,  1871-2. 

DAVIS,  Humfrey;  6.  Jan.  16,  1850,  Twyford, 
Berks ;  ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1875,  P.  1877,  Mar.  S. 
Highflats,  1875-8 ;  tr.  Kafl.  [p.  893]. 

DAYKIK,  Yen.  William  Tate,  LL.B.  Jes.  Coll^ 
Cam.;  b.  Oct.  23, 1832  ;  o.  D.  1857  B.  and  W.,  P. 
1858 Ex.  (Ardn.  of  I>urban,l 875-7).  S.  Durban, 
1875-7.    Res. 

OELAKARE.  F.    5.  Berea,  1866. 

ELDER, William  Alexander  (tr.  N.F.L.  [p.  857]). 
S.  Vemlam,  1860-7.    Bes. 

T£AILNE,yen.  Thomaa  Oleddow,  M.A.  St.  Cath. 
Hall,  Cam.;  6. 1811,  Hull;  o.  D.  1839,  P.  1840, 
Ches.  (Ardn.  of  Durban,  1855  ;  do.  Maritzburg, 
1869).  S.  (1)  Richmond,  1853-6  ;  Byrne,  1867-9; 
(1)  R.  1870-7.     Ret.  [pp.  329-30]. 

TITZPATEIOK,  Ven.  Bernard  Oowran;  ed. 
Dur.  Unir.  and  T.C.D.;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Ches. 
(Ardn.  of  Maritzburg,  1885-7).  S.  Estoourt, 
1885-6.    Res.i  /r.  Pretoria  [p.  897]. 

<M>ODWrN,  Thomaa  (tr.  St.  Hel.  [p.  894]).  S. 
Sydenham,  1874-8 ;  Umgeni,  1875-92. 

^REEN,  Very  E«v.  Jamea,  MA.  C.C,  Cam. ; 
o.  D.  1844,  P.  1845,  Lon.  (Dean  of  Maritzburg, 
1857).    S.  Maritzburg,  1849-64, 1867-74,  1888-9 

ipp.  828,  331,  348T. 
IXNE.  Francis  Jamea :  ed.  Bp.'s  O)!!.,  Cape ; 
o.  D.  1878,  P.  1882,  Mar.  8.  Maritzburg,  1879-92 
[p.  786]. 
«R£ENSTOCX.  William  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]).    S. 
Springvale,  1879-85.  Res.    [Translations,  Zulu, 
p.  804.] 
SAWKER,   Henry  Ernaat,  A.K.C. ;  5.  Feb.  4, 


1863,  Peokham;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Lon.    & 

Stanger,  1892. 
HUMTER,  William  Elijah  ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1871, 

by  Bp.  Colenso  (reconciled  to  the  Church  by  Bp. 

Macrorie  at  St.  Cyi)rian'8,  Durban,  Oct.   17, 

1880).      S.   Addington   <fcc.,  1881;   tr.   Cape 

[p^l], 
ORtTBB,  Yen.  Charles  Septimua,  M.A.  Jes.  Coll., 

Cam. ;  b.  May  8,  1830,  Horsendon  Down  ;  v.  D. 

1854,  P.  1865,  Ox.   A  (1)  Ekukanyeni,  1858-9 ; 

Umlazi,  1860;   Clairmont,  1861  (Archdeacon 

1M2)  ;  (1)  K.,  1862-5.     Res.  [p.  380]. 
ILLniO,    WilhehB    August   (an    ex-Lutheran 

Missj'.,  Berlin  Sy.);  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1871,  Mar. 

<9.    Ladismith,   1869-85  ;    Umzinto,    1886-9   ; 

seceded  to  the  Independents  Sept.  1889. 
JACOB,  Ettctaoe  Wilberforee ;  o.  1865-6,  Cape. 

S,  Karkloof,  1866-71.     Died  Jnly  9,  1871,  in 

England,  from  throat  affection. 
JEHKIHSON,  Thomaa  Barge,  M.A.  Pem.  ('^IL, 

Ox. ;  0.  D.  1858,  P.  1856,  Ches.     S.  Springvale 

«&c.,  1873-9.    Res. 
JOHNSON,  Chariea ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1887,  ZnL  8. 

Durban,  1877  ;  tr.  ZuL  [p.  896]. 
J0HK80N,  Herbert,  M.A.  Tr.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o. 

D.1882.  P.  1883,  St.  Alb.    8.  Durban,  1890-2. 
KENDALL,  Robert  Sinolair ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1886, 

ICar.    8.  (1)  Umzinto,  1885 ;  Ladismith,  1886- 

7  ;  (1)  U.  1888  ;  tr.  Bur.  [p.  928]. 
XntX,  JohnHotham.  <9.  Durban,  1870.  Drowned 

Nov.  22,  1870,  while  crossiug  Riv.  UmbUo  on 

horseback. 
SABER,  Cluui^  ;  ed,  St.  Bees.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1856 

Car.,  P.  1857    York.      8.  Maritzburg,  1868; 

Boston,  1869-70  ;  Karkkwf,  1871-4. 
•KAOWAZA,  FranoU ;  ed.  St.  Alb.  ColL,  Mar. ; 

o.  D.  1888,  Mar.    S.  Ladismitli,  I89<)-2. 
KAROISON,  W.  (an  ex-Roman  Catholic  priest, 

received  by  Bp.  of  Blocmfontein).  8.  Ladibmith! 

1877. 
KARKHAK,  Benjamin;    o.  D.  1874,  P.   1H79, 

Mar.    8.  Maritzburg,  1874-8  ;  Highflats,  IK79- 

84  ;  Ipolela,  1885-7, 188S-9;  Springrale,  1HH8-9, 

1892. 
•KBANDA.  XXmpengula  (a  Zulu)  ;  bap.  and  ed, 

by  Dr.  Callaway;  o.  D.  1871  Mar.  (one  of  the 

first   two    natives   ordained    in    Natal).     8. 

Springvale  Ac,  1871-4.  Died  Jan.  12.  1874,  of 

fever  [p.  333.  and  Translations,  Zulu  p.  803]. 
METHLE7,  John;  o.B.  1875   Mar.    8.  Kurk- 

loof,  1877-91. 
METHTTEN,  H.  H.    .S.  Umkoma's  Drift,  1863-4. 

Res,  [pp.  329-80]. 
ItTSCBJELL,  Henry  John  (tr.  Ora.  [p.  892]).  8. 

Springvale,  1891-2. 
•KZAHO,  Daniel  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  892]).  8.  Pinetown, 

1883  ;    Highflats,  1884-9  ;    Springvale     Ac. 

1890-2  »       "  -» 

NEYILLE-ROLFE,  John  Jamea  Fawcett.      8. 

Coedmore,  1866-72.    Res.  ill. 
NEWNHAM,  William  Orde,  MJl.  St.  John's 

Coll.,  Cam.;  b.  March  18,  1825,  Famham;  o. 

D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Win.    8.  Emsunduai,  1857 ; 

Springvale,  1863-5  ;  Ladismith,   1866-&    Res. 

[p.  330,  and  Translations,  Zulu,  p.  804]. 
•N0CWEN8A,  William  (a  Zulu) ;  ed.  by  Dr. 

CJallaway  ;  o.  D.   1871  Mar.  (one  of  the  first 

two  natives  ord.  in  Natal).      8.  Springvale, 

1871-4  ;  tr.  Kaff.  [pp.  893,    333,  and  Trans- 
lations, Zulu,  p.  804]. 
PARKIKSOIT,  George:  5.  Jan.  22,  1846,  South- 

weU  :  ed.  S.A-C ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Mar.    8. 

Springvale,  1870  ;  tr.  Kaff.  [p.  893]. 
PExVINGTON,  O.  E.    8.  Umzinto,  1892. 
PRICE,  William   Henry ;   o.  D.  1878,  P.  1874, 

Mar.    8.  Sydenham  Ac,  1874-7.    Res,  ill. 
•RADEBE,    Richard;    o.   D.    1889    Mar.     8. 

Maritzburg,  1891-2. 
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REID,  Jamet  Oraham ;   h.  Aug.  5,  185A.  Aher- 

(iccn :  ed.  Burgh  Miss.  House;  o.  D.  18H6.  P. 

1H87,  Mar.     S.  MariUburg,  1886-7;  Durban, 

1888.    Res. 
EIYETT,  Alfred  W.  L. ;   o.  D.  1859.  P.  1862, 

Nat.  3.  Durban,  1859-60 ;  Addington,  1861-2  ; 

Durban,  1868-5.    Ret.  [p.  330]. 
ROBEETBOH,  Robert ;  b.  1881.  Roxburgh  ;  ed. 

Battersea  Ooll. ;  o.  D.  1854,  P.  1K55,  Nat.    S. 

Durban  and   Flnetown,   1854-5 ;    Ekufundis- 

weni,  1856-60  ;  tr.  Zulu,  [jmv  below,  and  p.  330, 

and  Trandatlons,  Zulu,  p.  804]. 
ROBINSOH,  Daniel  Edward :    o.  D.    1872,    P. 

1874,  Mar.     S.  Durban,   1874-7;    Newcastle, 

1877-82;  tr.  Cfcpe  [p.  890]. 
ROBINBOir,  Yen.  f.  B.   £r.  Maritzbnrg,  1865  9; 

Durban,  1889-73. 
BHEAR8,  Edward,  Th.A.  K.C.L.;    o.  D.  1874 

Lon.,  P.  1883  Nel.    S.  Vemlam,  1875. 
SEEARB,  Emeit  Henry,  M.A.  St.  John's  Coll., 

Cam. ;  b.  Dec.  19,  1848,  Streatham  ;  o.  D.  1871 

Lin.,  P.  1872  Mar.     (Ardn.  of  Durban,  1886). 

S.  Inanda,  1872-4;  Karkloof,  1875-81;  Pino- 

town,  1882-92.    Ret. 
8HILDRI0K,  Henry  John;    h.    Jan.  10,1852, 

Soolc,  Norf. ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1876  St.  John's, 

P.  1879  Mar.    S.  Verulam,  1879-9U. 
SMITH,  QtOTgt ;  6.  Jan.  8, 1845,  Docking,  Norf.; 

ed.  BJL.C.;    o.  D.  1871,    P.    1872.  Mar.      S. 

Bstcourt  &C.,  1873-80.    Shared  the  defence  (»f 

Rorke's  Drift  (Zulu.),  1879,  and  n^minlt'*!  by 

an  Armv_Clmi)laincy  fp.  340]. 
STEABLER,  William  Anderaon ;  0.  D.  1850  by 

Bp.  Grav  (the   first  Anglican  onlination  in 

Natal):  P.    1855  Gra.    S.  Maritzburg.  1880 ; 

tr.  O.F.S.  [pp.  828-9,  348,  897]. 
STEWART,  jEtobert  A.  (tr.  Zulu.  [«/•*'  l)olow]). 

a.  Umzimkulwana,  1877-8. 
STRIOXLAKD,  John  Koorhead ;     o.  I).  1885 

Mar.,    P.  1888    Down.     S.  Est<'Ourt,   1885-C. 
Res.m. 
8TRICKLAKI),  William  James,  M.A.  T.C.D. ; 

b.  May  6,  1853,  Dublin;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878, 
Lon.    i9.  Estcourt,  1880-5. 

TALOK.  AinaUe;  0.  D.  1878,  P.  1879.  Mar.    S. 

Umzinto.  1880-3;  IJmhlatuzana.  I8K4. 
TAKDY,    John    Hortimer,    M.A.     TiL.D.      St. 

Peter's  (^oU..  Camb. ;    6.  Dtv'.   l«26,  Bristol; 

o.  D.  1850  Her.;  P.  1876  Can.     S.  I^disniitli, 

1882  6.    Died. 
TAYLOR,  Jamea  Henry;   o.  D.  1872  Win.,  P. 

1873    Mar.      S.  Wpingo,    1873-8;    TTmlabtu- 

zana,  1879-89. 


TAYLOR,  Joaeph:  0.  D.  1878,  P.  1881,  Mar.    S^ 

Verulam,  1878-9. 
TAYLOR,  Thomaa :  b.  Aug.  19. 1828,  Chattertoa^ 

Lan. ;    o.    D.    1864  Cape,  P.    1871   Mar.     5. 

Greytown,  1865-92  [p.  880]. 
THOmPBOH,  Henry    Thomaa    Aztinir,    M.A. 

Oh.  Ch.,  Ox.;  b.  Dec.  8,    1858,  Wootton-un^ 

Edge;    0.  D.  1881,    P.    1883,    Mar.       S.    9U 

PhiUp's,  1881-2;  Maritzburg,  1883;    Durban^ 

1884-5  ;  Springrale,  1886-91 ;  Ladiamith.  1892. 

[Translationa,  Zulu,  p.  804.] 
TOHKIN,  Ohazlea  Bonflaa  (fr.  Kaff.  [p.  893)], 

^.  Verulam  Ac,  1890. 
TOBlfESEK,  Argents  (ex-Missy,  of  Norwegian 

Church)  ;  0.  D.  1859  Natal.  S.  Umnini,  1860 ; 

Umgababa,  1861-6  ^  [pp.  330,  332]. 

TOZER,  Samuel  Thomaa ;  b.  Not.  4.   1833,  Su 

Austell :  ed.  St.  Bees  (3olL :  o.  D.  1862,  P.  iaS3» 

Lie.    S.  Richmond.  1866-7.    Ret, 
TROTIOHTOH,  Arihur    PereiTal,    BJL   Keb. 

ColL,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1883  Ches..  P.  1885  Mar.    5. 

New  Leeds,  1885 ;  Durban,  1888-7 ;  Eatoomt, 

1887-92. 

TTTRPPff,  P.  A.    S.  Umhlatuxana,  1890-2. 
TIBHERWOOB,  Yen.  Thomaa  Edwaid,  MA.  Qu, 

ColL,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1865,  P.  1866,  Rip.    (Ardn.  of 

Maritaburg,  1878).   S.  New  Leeds,  1882-5.  Rtt, 

[p.  3401. 
•vEDAKAV,  Samuel  (a  Tamil):    o.  D.    I.<6 

Madr.,  P.  1880  Bp.  Sargent.   S.  Durban,  1890-2 

[p.  334]. 

•YEBAMUTHU,  Simon  Peter  (a  Tamil)  ;  o.  D. 

1890  Madr.    S.  Durban.  1890-2  [p.  384]. 
WALTOK,  Jamea :  o.  Nat.  1869.    S.  Pinetovn, 

1869-81  [p.  3301. 
WARD,  Jamea  Rimington,  M.A.  Wor.  0>1L.  Ox.; 

o.  D.  1865  Win.,  P.  1867  Lin.    8.  Richmond. 

1879-92. 

WHITTDT OTOH,  Henry  Fotiiergill,  M JL  Clare 
OolL.  Cam.;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  Win.  &  Vcro- 
Um,  1877  ;  Durban,  1877-86.    Rfs.  111. 

WOOD.  Charlea  Paje,  B.A.  Jea.  C^oll.,  Ox.;  •.  D. 
1869,  P.  1870,  Ex.:  one  of  Bp.  Oilenrn'^  CTlergy 
for  twelve  months  at  St.  Paul's  Churvh,  Durban, 
who  abjured  CMlensoism  and  was  reconcile«l  to 
the  Clmrch  by  Bp.  Macrorie  at  St.  C^-prian^s, 
Durban,  Oct.  17,  1880.  8.  Durban,  l'8Hl ;  tr, 
Transvaal  [p.  898]. 

WOODWARD,  John  Beverell  Stewart;  o.  D. 
1881,  Mar.    S.  Umzimkulwana.  1881. 

WOODWARD,  Richard  Blake:  «>.  D.  1881 
Mar.    iSr.Umsimkulwana.  1881-3. 


ZULULAND  (1850-02)  -9  Missionaries  and  7  Central  Station*. 

[See  Chapter  XLV.,  pp.  335-42.] 

(Dioceftc  of  ZuLULAND,  founded  IH70;  includes  also  Swazil.«nu  [p.  897]  and  part  of 

Transvaal  [p.  897]). 


ALINGTON.  John  Wynford,  M.A.  Mn^.   Coll.,  1 

(ix.;  0.  D.  1863,  P.   1864,  Olos.  (('<»iMsy.  and  I 

Vicar-General  during  the  Ta<*Rncy  of  the  See).  1 
.S.    Utrcoiit.    187»-9.    Dic<l    OrtolKT    1879    of 

typlioid  fever  [p.  339].  j 

JACKSON.  Joel;  b.  April  4,  1H37,  Kolconilv, 
Un.;  nl.  S.A.O.;  o.  D.  1868  Or.  Riv«T,  P.  1871 
Nat.  .V.  Kwu  Mairwaza,  1868-71  ;  Ktaloni, 
1H71  ;  tr.  Swazi  [pp.  339  and  897]. 

JOHNSON.  Charles  {tr.  Natal  [p.  895]).  S. 
St.Vincent.l8andhlwRna,1880 ;  St.  AufiruHtine'H, 
near  do.,  1S81-92  [pj).  340-1,  ami  Transla- 
tions, Zulu,  p.  804]. 

RANSOM,  Robert  Anderaon,  B.A.  6.  and  O. 
ColL,  Gam.;  b.  Oct.  3,  1863,  Cambridge ;  o.  D. 


1876,  r.  1877.  Lin.    S.  Utrecht,  1879-aO;  St. 

Augustine's.  1880-1.    Ret. 
ROBERTSON.  Robert  (tr.  Natal  [tfe  ahore]), 

the  fintt  S.P.Gr.  Miwv.  to  Zulufauiil.     8.  Ewa 

Mag>va7.m    1860-77  [pp.  336-7  ;  Translatiocu, 

Zulu,  p.  8041. 
8AHT7ELBON,  Bivart  Martin;  o.  D.  I8il  NaL, 

P.  1871  Zulu.    a.  Kwa  Iftsgwaaa,  1861-9;  8(. 

Paul's.  186^98  [pp.  338,  340^  and   T^aaila- 

tions.  Zulu,  p.  804]. 
STEWART,    Robert    A.     a.   St.   AuguitiaeX 

1877  ;  tr.  Natal  [•«  above]. 
BWINNY,   Georm  Benrey.  M.A.  Ex.  GoiL.  Qs.; 

o.  D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Ox.     A  St.  Vincent*^  IML 
WHITE,  William  Renxy,  MA.  J«lGdO..C 

o.  D.  1847.  P.  1848.    a.  St.  Mary's^  t  l»7i. 


MISSIONABY  BOLL. 
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SWAZILAND  (1871-92)— 2  Missionaries.    [See  Chapter  XLVL,  pp.  342-4.] 

(Forms  a  part  of  Diocese  of  Zululakd  [p.  896].) 

JAOKSOH,  Joel  (tr.  Zulu  [p  896]).    Mission  to  the  Swazi?,  1871-92  (carried  on  from  Derby,  1871-7)  ; 

Mahamba,  1877-9  ;  Enhlozana,  1881-92,  all  novf  iu  Trangvaal  [pp.  339,843]. 
KOBBIS,  John  Simon ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1889,  Zul.    &  EuIUozaua,  1892. 


ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (1850-92)— 17  Missionaries  and  5  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  XLIX.,  pp.  347-63.] 

(Part  of  the  Diocese  of  (now)  Bloemfoxtkix,  founded  1863.) 


CLULEE,  Chariot ;  b.  Mar.  31,  1837,  Birming- 
ham ;  eti  Qu.  Ck)l].,  Bir. ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1861, 
Koo.  .S.  Paurefmlth,  1863-71  [pp.  350-1,  354]  ; 
tr.  Cape  [p.  889]. 

CKI8P,  Yen.  William,  B.D.  lAmboth  :  6.  April  6, 
IM2,  Southwold ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1872,  Bio. ;  (Ardn. 
of  Bloemfontein,  1887).  *».  Tliaba  Nehu,  1875-6, 
1881-6  :  Bloemfontein,  1887-92  [p.  353  ;  tee  alto 
p.  898,  and  Translations,  Sccnaua,  8)2]. 

CKOOHAN,  Yen.  Bayis  Qtorgt,  M.A.  T.C.D. ; 
ft.  July  10,  1832.  Wexfonl;  o.  D.  IHCl  Corlc, 
P.  1862  dies.  ^.Smithficld,  1867  :  Bloemfontein, 
1868-80,  1885-6  (Archdeacon  of  Bloemfontein 
1 872-87,  Dean  of  Grahamstown  1887-9.  Die«l 
Nov,  21,  1890,  at  Bloemfontein).  [Pp.  351-3  ; 
sef  alto  p.  893]. 

CBOSTHWAITE,  Herbert  (tr.  Griq.  W.  [p.  894] ). 
S.  Tliaba  Nchu,  1891-2. 

•DAVID,  (Jabriel  (a  Morolong)  :  rd.  Kaff.  CoU., 
Gra,;  o.  D.  1884  Gra.,  P.  1890  Bio.  (the  first 
native  onlained  in  the  Diocese).  ^.Bloemfontein, 
1884-92  [pp.  363.  369]. 

ELLIS,  Stephen  Johnion  {tr.  St.  Hel.  [p.  894]). 
?X  1892. 

EVERY,  M.  B.  (an  ex-Weslevan  teacher):  o. 
D.  1856,  Gra.  8.  BloemfonU-in,  1858  ;  tr.  Gra. 
[pp.  348-9,  891]. 

FIELD,  Alfred,  B.A.  Cath.  Coll.,  Cam.;  b. 
Dec.  6,  1816,  Lambeth  :  o.  D.  1861  Ex.,  P. 
1857  Bath.  S.  Smlthfield,  1863:  Bloemfon- 
tein, 1863-4.    /J«.  [pp.  325,  349-50]. 


LLOYD,  William ;  ed.  St.  Bees ;  o.  D.  1881,  Bio. 

S.  Thaba  Nchu,  1881-3. 
MILES,  Oharlea  Oswald,  M.A.  Tri.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1874,  P.  1876,  Ox.    S.  Bloemfontein,  1881-3. 
HITOHELL,    Oeor|r«;    f>-  July    18,  1855,  near 

Mintford  :  ed.  8.A.C.:  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1H69,  Bio. 

A  Thaba  Nchu,  1866-6, 1868-80  (Bloemfontein, 

1867)  [pp.  360-2,  and  Translations,  Secoana, 


p.  803]  :  tr.  Griq.  W.  [p.  894]. 
lOI  " 


BOBEBTS.  John  Morm ;  ed.  T.C.D. :  o.  D.  1887, 
Bio.    8.  Thaba  Nchu,  1887-90. 

8TEABLEB,  William  Andenon(f  r.  Natal[p.896]) 
the  first  An;^lican  Missy,  in  O.F.S.  S.  Bloem- 
fontein, 1850-4  [pp.  329, 348-9]:  tr.  Gra.  [p.  892]. 

THOBNE,  John  (tr.  Capo  [p.  890]).  8.  Jaggers- 
fontein,  1891-2. 

TWELLB,  Bt  Bev.  Edward,  D.D.  8t.  Pet  Coll^ 
Cam. :  0.  D.  1863,  P.  1854,  Rip.  Cunt.  Bp.  of 
Orange  River,  Feb.  3,  1863,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  8.  Bloemfontein,  1863  9.  R^t.  Aug.  2, 
1869  [pp.  324-6,  332,  348-9,  361,  364]. 

WEBB,  Bt.  Bev.  Allan  Beoher,  D.D.  C.C.  Coll., 
Ox. ;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  Ox.  Com.  second  Bp. 
of  the  O.F.S.  under  title  of  **  Bloemfontein  "  in 
St.  Andrew's  Catli.,  Inverness,  St.  Andrew's 
Day  1870.  8.  Bloemfontein,  1871-81  (Bpric. 
Endt.  then  completed) :  tr.  Graliamstown,  1888 
[pp.  304,  325,  361,  363-4,  366,  359-60]. 

WIDDICOKBE  (Canon)  John  (tr.  Cape  [p.  890]). 
8.  Thaba  Nchu,  1875-6 ;  tr.  Basu.  [p.  894]. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  (1864-92) -31  Missionaries  and  24  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  L.,  pp.  364-8.] 

(Diocese  of    Pretoria,  founded  1878.) 


ADAKS,  Henry;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1883,  Pre. 
8.  Lydenberg,  1881-6  ;  De  Kaap  Valley, 
Barberton,  &c.,  1886-7. 

ATTSTDT,  Daniel  Delf;  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]).  8. 
Klerksdorp,  1888-9.    Ret. 

BAILEY,  Bobert  Charlea,  M.A.  St.  Alb.  Hall, 
Ox. :  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1876,  Batli.  8.  Middleburg, 
1888-91.    Ret. 

BECE,  Alfred  Wallia  ;  o.  D.  1886,  Pre. 
*sr.  Bloemliof,  1886;  Cliristiana,  1887;  St. 
Cuthbert's,  1888-9.    Ret. 

BOTIBFIELD,  Bt  Bev.  Henry  Brougham,  D.D. 
Cai.  Coll.,  Cam.;  a.  D.  1855,  P.  1856,  Win.; 
eont.  first  Bishop  of  Pretoria  Feb.  2,  1878,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cath.  8.  Pretoria,  1879-92  [pp. 
356-8]. 

BBOWNE,  Langford  Sotiiehy  Bobert :  6.  Dou- 
glas, I.  of  Man,  Feb.  10, 1841  ;  ed.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D. 
1867,  P.  1868,  Gra.    8.  Barberton,  1889-90. 

CLITLEE,  Charlea  (tr.  Cape  [p.  889]).  8.  (1) 
Potchefstroom  and  (2)  Pretoria,  pan  of,  1866  ; 
(2)  Pre.  1882-3 ;  (1)  Pot.  1884-6  ;  Molote,  1887- 
92.    Died  1892  [pp.  364,  358]. 


DABBAOH,  John  Thomaa,  B.A.  T.C.D.  ;  b, 
Dec.  8,  1864,  Castlefurn,  Ire. ;  o.  D.  1880  Mea, 
P.  1881  Bio.  8.  Johannesburg  <&o.  1887-9 
[p.  367]. 

DOWLnrO,  Frank;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1887,  Pre. 
8.  Pilgrim's  Rest,  1883-8;  Pretoria,  1886-7; 
Heidelberg,  1888. 

EDWABDS,  Henry  Vlotor,  B.A.  Keb.  ColL,  Oz. ; 
o.  I).  1889,  Pre.    8.  Thorndale,  1890-1.    Res. 

ELLINGHAK,    Oomaliaa   Martin    (tr.  N.F.L. 

[p.  857]).    a.  Kaap  Gold  Fields,  1882 ;  tr.  Gra. 

[p.  891]. 
FIXZPATBICK,    Bernard  Oowran    (tr.  Natal 

[p.  896]).    8.  Boksburg,  1891-2. 

OBEEKSTOOB,  William  (tr.  Gra.  [p.  891]). 
Travelling,1876-6;  /r.Natal  [pp.  354-5, 362, 896]. 

LANOE,  0.  B.    8.  Pretoria  and  Potchefstroom, 

1881.    Died  [p.  367]. 
LAW.  Arthur  Jamea,    B.A.  Jes.  Coll.,  Cam.  ; 

b.  Mar.  21,  1844;  o.  D.  1867,  P.   1869,  Chi. 

8.  Pretoria,  1878-80.    Het.  ill.  [p.  356]. 

UKDAK,  John  Alexander ;  b.  Mav  27,  1854, 
Westminster  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1880.  P.  ISSi. 
Oipe.    £.  Thorndale,  1891-3. 

8^ 
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I,  ChMty;  ed.  St.  Bees  GoU. :  o.  D.  1R&6, 

P.  1867,  York.    iS.  Ermelo.  1884-6;  Pretoria, 

1886-7 ;  Rustonburg.f  1888-92. 
OBOAN,    Henry    JamM    {tr.   Gra.  [p.  892]). 

S.  Krugersdorp,  1890-S. 
BICEABD80N,    James    Pilkington    (pon    of 

W.  R.) ;  o.  D.  1874  Zulu.,  P.  1880  Pre.    .V.  Rii»- 

tenbursr,  1874-81  ;  Zeerurt,  1882-7  [pp.  355-6]. 
BIOHABDSOK,  W.  (an  ex-WesIeyan  Minister); 

0.  1866  ;  the  first  resident  Anglican  clergyman 

in    Transvaal.       S.   Potchefntroom,    1873-82 

mB82).    Died  1882  [pp.  354-6). 
BOBEBTS,  Alfred ;   ed.  S JLC. ;  o.  D.  1878,  P. 

1879,  Pre,    S.  Pretoria,  1881, 1884-6. 
SADLEB.  Henry,   RA-  CIi.  Coll.,  Cam. ;   o.  D. 

1863,    P.   1854,  Gibr.     S.    Zeeruxt,    1874-80  ; 

Wakkorstroom,  1880-92  [pp.  355.  894]. 
8HABLET.  Oeorge;  fd.  Lon.  CoU.  Div. ;  o.  I). 

1868,  P.  1869.  Nor.    S.  Pretoria,  1873-4  [p.  355]. 
SEDWELL.  Henry  Bindley,  R.A.  Cape  Uuiv. ; 

0.  D.  1889,  Pre.    iS.  Middleburg,  1892. 


8I00EBS,  Wmiam  Soateher ;  6.  May  6,  1860 ; 
ffi.  S.A.C.    8.  Pretoria,  1883. 

8PBATT.  Oharlaa  Knakett :  ^d.  B..\.C. :  o,  D. 
1878,  Pre.  S.  Standerton,  1880  ;  P.^t^liefijtnwoi, 
1881.    Died  Dec.  1881  from  hanlsliip*  during' 
I       the  Transvaal  War  [p.  357]. 

STEWABT,  Bobert  (/r.  Kaff.  [p.  893"'  >.  .?.  CLri*- 
tiana,  1888-9  ;  Klerksdorp,  1891-2. 

TEKPLE,  Alexander  (tr.  (Jra.  [p.8>2]K  S.  Pi«- 
chefstroom.  1879-80  ;  Zeenuit,  \tiSty-'J'2  :  Mi4.j>. 
1892  [p.  367]. 

THOBITE,  John  (an  cx-W<»«lPvan  Min'>vr> : 
rd.  S.  African  Coll.,  Capt' :  o.  b.  1874  ZrJu.,  P. 
1879  Pre.  S.  Lydeuberg.  1874-'W  Ipp.  J55-€] : 
tr.  Cape  [p.  890]. 

WEB8TEB,  O.  B. ;  ed.  P..V.C. :  o.  r.  Pre.  1*^ 

A  Pretoria,  1882-4.    Dietl  18M4. 
WOOD,  Charles  Paf  a  (fr.  Natal  [p.  8n  :-;>.  .-j.  p^- 

chefstroom,  1882-6  ;  Christiana,  I'rJl  2. 


BECHUANALAND  (1873-92)— 4  Missionaries  and  4  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LI.,  pp.  359-61.] 

(Forms  i»nrt  of  Diocese  of  Blokmpoxteis  [«v  p.  897].) 


BALFOTIB,  Franoia  Biohard  Tovnley,  M.A.  (tr. 
Basu.  [p.  894]).  5.Elebe,  1889-90  [pp.  3G1,  304]; 
tr.  Madliona.  [see  below]. 

BEYAN,  William  Henry  Bawlinton.  M.A.Trin. 
Coa,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  18G4,  P.  1866,  Lin.  .S.  Pho- 
koane,  1876-92  [pp.  359-«0  ;  see  also  iiTU\.^y., 
p.  893  and  Tran^latious,  Secoauu.  p.  8ij2]. 


OBISP,  Yen.  W.  (fr.  O.P.S.  [p.  8:»n>.  Vis::, 
injf  St.  John's  Ac.  1873,  1875;  Phokoaoe, 
1876-7  [pp.  359-60]  ;  tr.  O.FJS.  [p.  897]. 


SEDGWICK,  William  Walmaley.  B.A.  Cl  r«^ 
Cam. ;  o.  D.  1882  Dor.,  P.  1883  C&ii.  A  Vrv- 
burg,  1892  [p.  3G1]. 


MASHONALAND  (1890-92)— 6  Missionaries  and  4  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LIII.,  pp.  363-6.] 

(I)ioccse  of  Masuoxaland,  founded  1891.) 


BALFOTIB,  Francis  Biohard  Townley,  M.A.  (tr. 
Bechu.  [see  above]).  S.  Fort  Salisbury, 
189()-2  [pp.  364-5]. 

ENIOHT-BBTTOE,  Bt.  Bev.  Oeor|r«  Wyndham 
Hamilton,  I>.D.  Mer.  Coll.,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1H76. 
P.  1877,  fJlo'*. ;  cons.  Bp.  of  Bloerafoutoiu 
March  25,  1S86,  in  Whiteclmi«ol  Parish  Church, 
Pioncerinfr  in  MashonaUiid  1888.  and  bectune 
first  Bp.  of  ilashoiialaiid  1»91  [pp.  361-7]. 


SEWELL,  John  Bowland,  MJL.  Mer.  C^IL.  Ox.; 
o.  D.  1885,  P.  1887,  Rip.  S.  Umt:ili.  1H91-2.  />*. 

STLVESTEB,  A.  D.    S.  Fort  Victoria,  102. 

TBU8TED,  Wilaon,  RA.  Dor. :  o.  D.  1*W.  P. 
1885,  Win.  S.  Fort  Tuli,  lOOO.  Did  Oct.2J, 
1K90,  of  dysentery  [p.  364]. 

UPCHEB,  Yen.  James  Hay,  M.A.  Tr.  ColU 
Cam. :  6.  Jan.  17, 1854 :  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Xar. 
S.  Fort  Salisbur>-,  1892. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  (1879-81)— 2  Missionaries.     [See  Chapter  LV.,  pp.  3G7-«.: 

(Diocese  of  Cextr-vl  Africa,  founded  1861.) 

JOHNSON,  William  Porcival,  MJl.  TJuiv.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  C.  Af.    5.  Masasi,  137>-*) 

[p.  368]. 
•SwEDI,  John  (one  of  the  first  five  hnyn  presenter!  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  Bp.  Toier);  «.  D. 

1879,  C.  Af.,  being  the  first  native  deacon  in  the  diocese.    S.  Masasi,  1879-81  [p.  J68]. 


MAURITIUS,  AND  THE  SEYCHELLES  (1832-92). 
19  Missionaries  and  10  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapter  LVI.,  pp.  368-73.] 

(Diocese  of  MAraiTius,  founded  1854.) 


ADELINE,  Jean  Baptiste ;  ed.  Bishopthorpc  Coll., 
Mau. ;  0.  D.  1888,  Mau.    S.  Seychelles,  1891-2. 

•ALPH0N8E,  A.  (a  Telugu  convert  from 
hcatlienism  in  Mauritius)  ;  efi.  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
French ;  o.  D.  1879,  Mau.  H.  Port  Louis,  1879-87. 
Died  May  27, 1887  [p.  373]. 

«BAFTISTE,  Jean  (a  Tamil) ;  o.  D.  1866,  Man., 
the  first  native  ordained  in  Church  of  England 
in  Mauritius  Diocese.    8.  Port  Louis,  1866-70  ; 


PamplemoaBBes.  1879-84 ;  SouiBac.  188»-f2.  Bfe- 
tired,  but  killed  by  the  hurricane  April  IW 


•iSl;*"-"- 


LGKBTriur,  GhaxlM  AngMtoa  (Creole): «.  D. 

1873,  P.  1877,  Mau.    8.  Pwt  Louia.  1873 ;  See- 

chellea,  1877-81.    JUb.UL 
OOTLE,  8.  Q.  (tr.  ICadims  CP-'lliy.    &  Fnt 

Louis,  1860-1 ;  tr.  Madxms  Cp.  tU]. 
BE  LA  FONTASn,  F.  O.  &  8cyclielks>  1819^ 

Res.  [p.  370]. 


MISSIONARY   BOLL. 
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•DESYEATTX,  Aleide  (a,  Creole);  o.  D.   1878,  ' 

Mail.    S.  Bambous,  1881-6.    Died  1883.  i 

•D£\rAPISIAM,     Onanaiu-a^aftam    David     (a 

Ta:uil,  tr.  Madras*  [p.  012]).     H.  Port  Louis,  I 

1890-2  [p.  373]. 
TKANELIN,  Chariot  Guest:  b.  April  24.  1835,  \ 

Bangalore,  India ;  ed.  8.A.C.     JS.  Port  Loui^*, 

1859-67.  Died  Feb.  11, 1867,  of  fever  [pp.  371-2].  I 
TKEHCK,  Robert  James;    h.  March    18,  183G, 

London  ;   «/.  Battersea  Coll. ;  (ex-lnv  Mi*iv.  | 

India)  ;  o.  D.  1871  Dov.,  P.  1872  Bp.  Ryan.    *'.  . 

Port  Louisi,  1870-92  [pp.  371,  373,  793]. 
HUXTABLE,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Oonstuxtine  (tr.  ' 

Mafiraa  [p.  912]).  S.  Port  Louis,  1867-9.    Cotm. 

tiiird  Bp.  of  Mauritiiu  Nov.   30,   1870.    Died 

June  18,  1871.  of  dysentery  and  bloo<l-poison- 

in^  [pp.  371-2]. 
«JOACHIH.  John  (a  Tamil);  o.  D.  18o7,  Man. 

.S.  Port  LouiB.  f  1887-8.     Died  July  29,   1868, 

of  fever  [p.  372]. 


KORTOK,   W.   (tr.  from   India   [p.  910]) ;  the 

first  Anglican   Mia-sv.  to  the   Sevclielles    [/*v 

p.  369].    iS.  Mahe,  1830,  1832-3  ;  '.V.  to   India 

[p.  9101. 
»PiCKWOOD,  Riohard  Henry  :  o.  D.  1884,  Mau. 

S.  Praslin,  Sevchelles,  1.HH6-92. 
SKITH,  0.  B.  ;  o.  D.  1865.  Mau.    S.  Port  Louis, 

Morne&c.,  1865-6.    /?«'.<.  ill. 
•STEPHEK,  Mardy  Muttoo :  n.  D.  1884,  Mau. 

»S'.  Port  Louis,  1884-7  ;  Bambous,  18^8-9  ;  Molca, 

1890-2. 
TAYLOR.  A.  (from  Mndms>  :  first  S.P.G.  Missy. 

in  island  of  Mauritius  :  o.  D.  lt<55,  P.  1857, 

Mau.    iS.    Port   Louis,    Iw56-U    [p.    371] ;    tr. 

Madras  [p.  914]. 
•THOKAS,  Manuel ;  o.  D.  1H92,  Mau.    S.  Moka, 

1892. 
VAUDIN,  Adolphe;   o.  D.  1857,  P.  1859.  Mau. 

S.    Plains    Wilhelms.      185«-62  ;     Seychelles, 


1832-4  ;  f  Rosebelle,  1S91-2  [p.  371]. 

MADAGASCAR  (1864-92)— 46  Missionaries  and  20  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LVII.,  pp.  374-80.] 
(Diocese  of   M.^daoascab,  founded  1874.) 


*AVDRIANADO.  David  John ;  o.  D.  1875,  Mads;. 
.V.  Fenoarivo,  1875-6;  Tamatave,  1877-^7 
[pp.  375,  378]/   Died. 

«ANi)RIANAlVO,  A.    S.  Antananarivo,  1890-2. 

«ANDRIANARIVOinr.  Roberta :  eU.  St.  Paul's 
(.'oil.,  Madjf. ;  o.  D.  1888,  Madg.  S.  Antananarivo, 
1 8hh— 92 

»AKDILIANJAKOTO.  Irene© ;  wf.  St.  Pauls 
Coll.,  Mmlur. ;  o.  D.  1892,  Madg.  S.  Ifontsv,  1892. 

BAUET,  Tom ;  ft.  June  6, 1850,  Westbnrv.'Wilts  ; 
r^i.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1878  Madg.,  P.  1882  "Ont.  H. 
Tamatave,  1878-80. 

BATCHELOR,  Robert  Twiddy  ;  6.  Aujr.  7, 1848, 
OotiK'amund,  In. ;  fd.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1872  Dov.. 
P.  1873  Maur.  .S.  (1)  Taraatavo.  1871-2; 
Antananarivo,  1873-5;  CI)  T.,  1875-S.  Hex. 
[pp.  377-8,  and  Translations,  Malagasy, 
_a  HOI]. 

CalSWELL.  Yen.  Alfred,  B.D.  Lambeth;  ft. 
AprU  10,  1844,  Chew  Magna ;  t>d.  S.A.C.  :  o.  D. 
1H67,  P.  1889.  .v.  (1)  Tamatave  «S:o..  1867-72; 
Antananarivo,  1872-8;  (1)  T.,  187S-9  :  Furlo, 
lHHt>-l.  Jie.i.  (Ardn.  of  Mudngast-ar,  1875  ; 
B.D.  Lambeth,  1883,  in  recognition  of  his  Mis- 
sionary labours  in  Madagascar  and  his  sliaro 
in  translating  the  Prayer-boolc  into  Ma'agasy 
[np.  377-8,801].) 

€0t£8,  James;  ft.  April  17,  1853.   Otterv  St. 
Mary;  ed.  Warm.  Coll.;  o.  D.  1878.  P.' 1 882, 
Madg.    .S'.  (1)  Ambatoliaranana,   Im78:   (sick-   j 
leave  1879;)  (2)  Antananarivo,  1881-3;  Tiun-    I 
atave,  1883-6  ;  (2)  A.,  1891-2  [pp.  378-9].  (Sick- 
leave  1887  ;  tr.  Queensl.  [p.  903].) 

CORY,  Charles  Paj^e.  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.. 
Cam.;  ft.  June  16,  1864,  Carlisle;  n.  D.  Ih83 
Can.,  P.  1885  Matlg.  S.  Ambatoharanana,  18:i4- 
9l>.     Res.    [Translations,  Malagasy,  p.  8  )2]. 

CROTTY,  Edward  Cassian :  ft.  Marc»»  7,  1812, 
Manchester;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  I87i»,  Madg.  .S. 
Antananarivo,  1877-9  [p.  378]. 

•DENIS,  B.  ;  o.  D.  Madg.,  1892.  S.  lUimnin- 
andro,  1892. 

TTJLLER  F.  J.  ;  o.  D.  Madg.,  1892.  ,«?.  Ambato- 
haranana, 1892. 

OREOORY,  Francis  Ambrose,  M.A.  C.C.Cnll.,  Ox: 
o.  D.  1873  Wor..  P.  1874  Win.  iS.  Antananarivo, 
1H74-8;  Ambatoharanana,  1878-92.  fpp.  378, 
787.  and  Translations,  Malagasy,  [pp.  801-2]. 

HEWLETT.  Arnold  Melvm.  M.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 
b.  Nov.  8,  1850,  Watford,  Herts  ;  n.  D.  1k74.  P. 
1875,  Ex.  .S,  Antananarivo,  1882-7  ;  Tamatave, 
1887.  lH89-y2.  [Translations.  Malagasy, 
p.  8i)l].  Die.!  Jan.  16,  1893,  at  Salazie,  Island 
of  Bourbon. 

HEY.  William,  one  of  tlie first  two  S.P.G.  Missies, 
to  Maflaga.scur  ;  ft.  Dw.  18.  1840.  Bra.  If  on  1  :  fd. 
S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  186 1,  P.  1865,  Maur.  .S.  Tamatave, 
1864-7.  Dic<I  Nov.  27, 1867,  at  seaon  way  to  p:ng- 
land  on  sick-leave,  and  burie<l  at  A<len  [pp.  375- 
6,  and  Tranaiations,  Malagasy,  pp.  801-2]. 


HOLDING,  John;  6.  Sept.  12,  1R.39,  Ormskirk  : 

one  of  the  fin«t  two  S.P.Ci.  Missio:*.  t-»  Mada- 
gascar; o.  D.  1834,  P.  18f)r».  Maur.  iS.  Tamatave, 

Foule  Point,  ic,  1864-1);  sick  leave,  1867-8. 

Res.    ill    1869   [pp.    375-6.  and  Translations, 

Malagasy  [pp.  801-2]. 
«IKEHA^,  Jakoba;    o.  D.  1891,  Madg.     S. 

Mahasoa,  1891-2. 
^ISRAEL,  Kalayaopa  Ooraaawmy  (a  Tamil): 

ed.  S.P.G.  Coll..  Mailras  ;  o.  D.  Ma^lg.  1892.    ^. 

Tamatave,  1892  [p.  380]. 
JAKES,  Llewellyn :  ft.  May  16.  1868,  Newport, 

Es. ;  ed.  Warm.  Cull. ;  o."  D.  1»92,  Madg.     S. 

Fenoarivo.  1892. 
JOKES,  Herbert  Adney  WoUastra ;  ft.  1849,  Pres- 

teign  :  ed.  K.C.,  Lon. ;  o.  D.  1H73.  P.  ls74,  Bath. 

*•>'.  Antananarivo,  1880-1;  Andovoranto,  1881- 

91      Re^  1892 
EESTELL-CORJriSH.  Oeornre  Kestell,  M.A.  Keb. 

Coll.,  Ox.  (son  of  Bi).  K.-C.)  ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881. 

Lin.     S.  Antananarivo,  1883-'Jl  :    Malionoro, 
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EESTELL-CORNISH,  Rt  Rev.  Robert  KettsU, 
D.D.  C.C.  Coll..  ()\. :  o.  D.  1847,  P.  1819,  Chi. ; 
coux.  first  Anglican  Bp.  in  Mala^'ascar,  Feb.  2, 
1874,  in  St.  J«jhn'>5.  Eilinbiir.Lrli.  iS'.  Antanan- 
arivo, 1874-92  [pp.  377-'.>,  and  Translations, 
Malagasy,  pp.  801 -2\ 

LITTLE,  Henry  WilUam ;  ft.  Jan.  23.  1848, 
Barnham  Bnwm  :  rd.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1874  Win., 
P.  1875  Ma.lg.  .v.  Andovoranto,  lsr4-8  [p.  .^78], 

MolffAHON,  Edwird  Oliver;  ft.  Jan.  15,  1860, 
Brighton  ;  ed.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1H83,  P.  1884, 
Miidg.  S.  Antananarivo,  1H83-5  ;  Lsiiha,  1886- 
7;  llamainandro,  IK^s-yo.  1892;  (Betsiriry 
Mission  (pioneering),  l«91-2)  [!>.  379]. 

PERCIVAX.  Georfre.  Ph.D.R.,  M.A..  Rostock 
Univ. ;  ft.  April  1, 1832.Clie.shiro  ;  o.  D.  1866,  P. 
1866,  Lie.  S.  Tamatave.  1H72-5.  Died  of  fever, 
April  1876,  while  journeying  [p.  377]. 

«RABE,  Molaly  ;  ed.  St.  Paul's  Coll.,  Madg. ;  o. 
D.  1888.  Madg.  »S.  Ambatoharanana,  1887-9: 
Amboatany.  1890-2. 

«RABEKIN'ARY,  Bern  and ;  r>.  D.  1892.  Madg. 
S.  Ambatoharanana.  1H92. 

eRABESTOKSTAMY,  J.  ;  o.  D.  1382,  Madg.  H. 
Ramainandro.  1882-3. 

«RABOAKARY,  Rogers:  ed.  St.  Paul's  C^ll., 
Madg. :  o.  D.  1889,  Madg.  »*>'.  Ramainandro, 
1889-92 

^RAPILIBERA,  Ignatius  Philibwt:  o.  D.  1878, 
P.  1883,  Madg.  :  the  first  native  Malagasy 
Priest.  S.  Antaniinarivo,  1878-f<I  ;  Ambatu- 
haranana,  1882-7.  Ditnl,  1SS7,  of  fever. 

»RAINIVEL080TJ.  Andrianjoka  ;  ed.  St.  Paul'^ 
Coll.,  Madg. ;  o.  D.  1892,  Madg.  .V.  Fenoarivo. 
1892. 

oRAJGNlVOAJA,  Abednego,  the  first  Malagasy 
Deacon  ;  o.  Trinity  Sunday  l>iTC»^  ^^A-^.    s^. 
AntanauarWo,  \«I^-«\.  V^.  "3n«\. 
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•KAJAOKABY,  —  ;  ed.  St.  Paul's  ColL,  Miulg. ; 

o.  D.  1888,  Madg.     8.  Foule  Point,  1888-90. 

Died. 
•BAKOTAYO,  Andrew  Critpia;  ed.  St.  Paul's 

Coll.,  Kadg.  ;  o.  D.  1888,  Madg.    8.  Tamatave, 

1888-9  ;  Antananarivo,  1891-3. 
•BAKOTOYAO,  — ;  o.  D.  1893,  Madg.  8.  Ambo- 

hinary.  1893. 
•BAKOTOYAO,  —  ;  o.  D.  1893,  Madg.    8,  Holy 

Trinity,  Antananarivo,  1893. 
«BAKOtOYAO.  Florent;   o.  D.  1890.  Madg.    8. 

Mananjara,  1890  ;  Mabonoro,  1891-3. 
•BAHOKTA,    Samuel;    ed.   St.    Paul's    Coll., 

Madg. ;    o.    D.    1889,  Madg.    8.    (?  1889-9U) ; 

Ramainandro,  1891-3. 
*BA8IT£BA,  Bimeona ;  o.  D.  1879,  Mailg.     8. 

Antananarivo,  1879-80  ;  Vohiraare,  1881. 
•BATEPY,  Hesekiah  B. :  o.  D.  1877,  Madg.    8. 

Imerina,  1881;  Ankodifotsy,  1883-4:  Antana- 

nariro,  1885-7  ;  Ambatobaranana,  1888-9  ;  Am- 

banidla,  1890-2. 
•BAYELOKAKOSY,  PhiUp ;  ed.  St.  Paul's  ColL, 

Madg.;    o.  D.  188S,  Madg.    8,  Vatomandry, 

1888-00.    Died  1890. 


•BAZANAXZKO,  — .  ;  a^  St.  Paul's  CoIL^ 
Madg. ;  o.  D.  1890,  Madg.  5.  Ambatohaimnaoa, 
1890-3. 

*SHIBLEY,  Jolm,  a  Bctsimisaraka  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  the  Bishop  and  friends  for 
il50;  ed.hy  Ardn.  CliisweU  and  at  St.  PanT* 
CoU.,  Madg. ;  o.  D.  1888,  Madg.  8.  Ambodi- 
harina,  1888-98. 

SMITH,  Alfred;  b.  Nor.  36,  1851,  ElixFloa:  aL 
St.  Mark's  ColL,  Chel. ;  o.  D.  1876.  P.  1877. 
Madg.  8.  (1)  Antananarivo.  1876-80;  Tsma- 
tave,  1881-8 ;  (1)  A.,  1884  ;  Andovoranto,  18»- 
6  ;  Mabonoro,  1887-93  ;  Mananjara,  18St 
[pp.  379-80,  and  Tran^dations,  Malagasr, 
p.  801]. 

Smith,  Oeonce  Herbert,  M.A.  Qu.  CoIL,  Ox. :  K 
Aug.  81, 1851,  B'pthorpe,  York  ;  o.  D.  1871J;,  P. 
1879,  St.  Alb.  8.  Ambatobaranana,  1879-84: 
Mabonoro.  1884-5.  {Re».  1886,  retumeil  1891.) 
Betsiriry  Mission  (pioneering).  1891-3  [p.  S79, 
and  Translations,  Malagasy,  p.  803]. 

WOODWABD,  C^eonre  Joaeph  ;  6.  July  4, 1846. 
Lougliborough,  Lei. ;  «/.  Licb.  C<>1L ;  o.  D. 
1873,  P.  1874,  Pet.    8.  Samtava,  1876-8w    Reu 


NORTHERN  AFRICA  (1861-6, 1887-91)— 4  Missionaries  (Chaplains)  and 
3  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  LVIII.,  pp.  380-1.] 


FAOAN,  C.  C.  T.,  M.A.    8,  Tangier,  1887-R. 
LAYENDEB,  Charles  Ernest;   o.  D.  1889,  P. 
1890,  St.  Alb.    8.  Tangier,  1890-1. 


WA8HINOT0H,  O.    8.  Cairo,  1861-4  [pu  381  J. 
WBIOHT,  B.  8.    8.  Cairo,  1865-6  [p.  381]. 


IV.  AUSTRALASIA,  1793-1892. 

463  Missionaries  and  855  Central  Stations,  now  included  in 
22  Dioceses  as  set  forth  below,  &c. : — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (1793-1892)— 112  Missionaries  and  94  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LX.,  pp.  386-403.] 

(Dioceses  of  Sydney  (formerly  Australia),  fonnded   1836;  Nkwcastlr,  iai7:  Ooclbcbx,  18IS; 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  1867 ;  Bathuhst,  1869 ;  Riv£bixa,  1883. 


AONEW,  PhUip  Petan ;   o.  D.  1847,  Aus.    8. 

Sydney  Ac,  1860-4. 
ALLWOOD,  Bobeit,  B.A.  (/r.  Vict.   [p.  902]). 

8.  Sydney,  1842-6, 1855-9. 
AKDEBSOK,  WiUiam ;  ed.  Lon.  C!oll.  of  Div. ; 

0.  D.  1875,  P.  1876.    8.  Tarago,  1878-81. 
SABKIEB,  James,  B.A.  T.C.D.;  b.  1821,  Dnb- 

Un  ;   0.  D.  1845,  P.  1847,  Dub.     8.    Kiama, 

1849-54. 
BEAMISH,   Peter  Teolon,  D.D.  T.C.D.;  o.  D. 

18-17  Aus.,  P.  1850  Melb.   8.  Singleton,  1847-8 ; 

Dapto,    1818-9;     Sydney,    1849;     tr,   Vict. 

[p.  902]. 
BETT8,  Jamea  Oloudealey;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D. 

1871  Can.,  P.  1872  GouL     8.  Blnda,  1872-6 ; 

Bombftla,  1877-9. 
BLOMilELD,  John  Boe ;  o.  D.  1851,  P.  1852, 

Newc.     8.  Morpeth,  1853-9 ;  Baymond,  1862-8. 
BODEKHAM,  Thomaa  Wall ;   o.  D.  1841,  Aus. 

8.  Svdney,    1841-3,    1850-1.     Died   Sept.  20, 

185i: 
BOLTON,    Bobert  Thorley,  M.A.     (?  8. 1839), 

Wittlngham,  1840-1 ;  Hexham,  1842-7 ;  Wol- 

lonibl.  1849-52. 
BOODLE.  Biohard  George ;  M.A.  Or.  CoU.,  Oz. ; 

o.  D.  1839,  P.  1840,  Bath.    8.  Newcastle  dis- 
trict, 1817;  Muswell  Brook,  1848-59. 


BBI08TOCXZ,  CharleaFredeaiek.  &  (?  18SM); 

Yass,  1840-7,  1850-9.    Died  1859. 
BBOWimrO.lLB.    .S.  Albury,  186& 
BYKO,  0.  J.    8.  Oorowa,  1869. 
OAKEBOH,F.    &  Balmain,  1850-4. 
CAMEBOH,  John,  M.A.  King's  ColL,  Abetd.  & 

Patrick's  Plains,  1843-3. 

CAMPBELL,  JoM^  0.  ^.  Araloen,  1874 ;  (}ook* 

well,  1876. 
OABB,W.    5.  Williams  RiTer,  1861. 
OABTEB,  Jaaiee;    b.  1828.  Wbitecbrael:  tL 

S.A.C.    &  Paramatta,  1863-4. 
OABY,  Henzy.    8,  Alexandria.  ISSOl 
CLAHPETT,  Jowplu    &  Binda,  1877. 

GLABXE,  WOliaa  BzaniHute,  M,A.    &  OMtlt 
Hill  and  Dnral,  1839-44 ;  St.  Leona,  184Su 

GLATTOETOir,    Hugh  Oftlvttly.     S.  WoOonH^ 

1862-8. 
OOOBS,  WilUam.    S.  Morramborrah,  Igrt-O. 
OUTCTLIFFS,  0.    &  Yaaa,  1865. 

BIOKEK,  Bdmimd  A.    (Station   not   itatal) 

1838-9.    Res. 
BIXOH,  Jolm :  0.  D.  1871,  P.  1871,  SewB.  & 

Wickham.  1879-81. 
BOBB.T.  L.    &  HeKham,  1881. 
BOTTOLAS,  ArOnr.  &  BriibMwWatv.lliMlL 
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BOYZ,  'WHluun   W.     S.   Jerry'g  Plains   &c., 

i8e2-a 

BKTJITT,  Yen.  Thomas.     S.  Cooma,  1858-81 ; 

(became  Ardn.  of  Maueroo  1885). 
DTJFFQB,  John,  M.A.    S.  Liverpool,  1838-47. 
DUITLOP,  H.    iS'.  Binda,  1880-1. 
EABL,  Robert  T.     S.  Mumimbidjee  and  Hay, 

lB6e-8:  Gunning,  186H-70 ;   Araiuen,  1871-3; 

Bombala,  1876. 
EDMONDSTON,  James.    ?  S.  1838-9.     Sydney 

<Prisou8),  1840-5. 
ELDER,  John.    S.  Sydney  (Prisons),  1841-3. 
EVAKS,  Jonathan ;  o.  D.  1873Goiil.,  P.  1877  Tas. 

S.  Albiiry  Bush  district,  1876-6. 
TORREST,  Robert  (tr.  Vict.  [p.  902]).  S.  Camp- 

bcU  Town,  1842-3  ;  Camden,  1844-7. 
FOX,  Samuel ;  b.  1830,  Uandlcy  ;  o.  D.  1853  Ely, 

P.  1854  Lie.    S.  Wagguwaggu,  1865. 
OLENiriE,  Alfred.    :i.  Brisbane  Water,  1862-4 ; 

Lochinrar,  1865-70. 
OREAYEB,  John  Albert,  M.A.  Line.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1852,  P.  1853,  Pet.    H.  WoUombI,  1863-6. 

lies. 
ORTLLS,  John  Couch  (/r.  Ylct.  [p.  902]).    S. 

Svdne\j  1^43-54.    Died. 
HA'RPTJR,  8.  8.    S.  DeniliqulD,  1866-7  ;  ?  1868  ; 

Wagga,  1869-72. 
HAWKIN8,    William   C.  ;    o.  P.  18C1,  Kewc. 

S.  Manning  River,  1882-78. 
HTT.LYAR,  William  Josias  Kends,  B.A.  Bras. 

ColL,  Ox. :  o.D.  1850,  P.  1851,  8yd.     iS.  Pad- 

dington  ike,  1850-3  ;  ?  1854. 
HOLT,   8amuel  Beaiey    {tr.   Vict.    [p.   902]). 

Gundagai,  1874-9. 
HORTOM,  Thomas ;  o.  D.  1844,  Aus.     S.  Castle 

Hill,  1846-7. 
HOWELL,  Oswald  J.  [see  p.  858]  ;  b.  1810,  Eng- 
land ;   o.  D.  1836  NJS.,  P.  N.F.L.    A*.  Sydney, 

1852-3. 
HTTBAKO-SICTH,  Edmund:  ed.  T.C.D. :  o.  D. 

186U,  P.  1861,  Lie.    .V.  Williams  River,  1871-5. 
HTTLBERT,  Daniel  Paul  Meek,  M.A.  St.  John's 

Coll.,  C^m.:  0.  D.  1840  Lon.,  P.  1841  Ox.     S. 

Gunning,  1865. 
IRWIH,  M.  0.     S.  Newcastle  district,  1847-9  ; 

Singleton,  1850 ;  tr.  Qu.  [p.  901]. 
J0HK8T0NE,  O.  H.    a.  Gosford,  18S0. 
J0KE8,  D.  E.    S.  Moruya,  1865-6. 
KEKP,   Charles  Campbell,  Qn.  Coll.,  Cam.    S. 

Pitt  Town,  1841-3  ;  Sydney,  1844-6. 
KEHP,  F.  R.     S.  Mactlonald  River,  1853-9. 
LI8LE,  William ;    o.  1842,  Syd.    ii.  Ya:*s.l842; 

River  Murray,  1841 ;  Lachland  and  Wellington, 

18-15-7  [p.  396]. 
L*08TE,  Uharles  Frederiok.  S.  Balrauald,  1866-8. 
LTTWD,  William.    S.  Gosford,  1879. 
McCOinrELL,   John ;  o.  D.  1&42,  Antigua.    S. 

Clarence  River    (with    Maclear    1845     <&c.), 

1843-60. 
JIAXIN80N,   Thomas  C,  B.A.   (ex-Curate  in 

Manchester).       8.(1    1837),  Mulgoa  1838-48. 

Seceded  to  Church  of  Rome.    (N.B.  There  has 

been  only  one  other  case  of  the  kind  in  the 

Society's  Idstory  l$ee  pp.  392,  396,  847]). 
irA8H,  John  James,  M.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1841,  P. 

1849.     S.  Darzoj,  1876-9. 
JTATLOR,  Thomas  Bea^by,  M.A.  (tr.  Xorf.  Is. 

[pp.  394,   907]).     S.  Carcoar,    1848 ;    Sydney, 

1W8-9.     Died    Oct.   22,    1849,  on  voyage  to 

England. 
KBWMAN,  C.  B.    8.  Jerry's  Plains,  1869  ;  Bris- 
bane Water,  1876-8  ;  WoUombi,  1878-81. 
O'REILLY,  T.  0.    3.  Port  Macquarie,  1861. 
FERCIVAL,  Samuel  (tr.  Madras  [p.  913]).    S. 

Bombala,  1866-75.    Jitt. 
PROCTER,  Edmund  Brooker;   6.  1827,  Devon- 

ix)rt ;  o.  D.  1851,  Ex.    S.  Turon,  1852-4 ;  Bun- 

gonia,  1866. 
PRYOE,  Edward  Oifford,  B.A.  T.C.D.;  o.  D. 

1837  Cork,  P.  1837  Derry.      S.  Hawk««bury 

River  (Nelson's  Reach  &c.),  1839-43 ;  Maueroo, 

1844-^5  [p.  896]  ;  tr.  Vict.  [p.  903]. 


RATKOR,  Oeorfe,  B.A.  Hare  Hull;  b.  1820, 
Crop  well-Butler.   S.  Newcastle  Diocese,  1850-1. 

ROGERS,  Edward.  ^.  (?  1837)  Brisbane  Water, 
183H-45;  Gosford,  1846-7;  Camden,  1849-53; 
Sydney,  1860-80.    Died  1880  [p.  392]. 

RUSSEIX,  F.  J.  0.,  M.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  Aus.  8, 
Alexandria,  1848 ;  Sydney,  St.  Mark's,  1849. 

SCONCE,  Robert  Knox,  B.A.  B.N.  Coll.,  Ox.; 
went  from  England  as  a  layman  ;  o.  Bp.  Aus., 
but  not  selected  or  sent  by  tlie  Society.  8. 
Peiurith,  1842-3  ;  Sydney,  1844-8 ;  seceded  to 
Church  of  Rome  l»ce  note  to  Makinson  below, 
and  pp.  396,  8 17]. 

SHARirE,  Thomas.    8.  Bathtub,  1844-6. 

SHAW,  Bowyer  Edward,  B. A.  Lin.  Coll.,  Ox.  8. 
Newcastle,  1861  ;  WoUombi,  1869-78. 

SHAW,  John,B.A.  St.  John's  ColL,  Cam.  8.  Bris- 
bane Water,  1869. 

SIMH,  Samuel;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1850.  8.  Ray- 
mond, 1869-73;  do.  Terrace,  1875-81. 

SIMPSOH,  William  West,  M.A.  8.  Sydney, 
1840-1  ;  Prospect,  1842-3  ;  Hawkesbury  River, 
1844-6. 

SXITH,  Edward,  B.A.  Mag.  Hall,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1837 
I^n.,  P.  1839  Aus.  8.  Queanbeyan,  1838-69; 
Campbeltown,  1860-74  ;  Manly,  1 875-6  ;  Pro- 
spect, 1877-92.    Died  Dec.  12,  1892. 

SMITH,  John  Jennings,  M.A.  8.  (?  1839)  Pater- 
son,  1840-5. 

S0DRE8,  O.    8.  Went  worth,  1876-9. 

SOWERBY,  William.  8.  Goulburn,  1887-66, 
1869-70  ;  Araiuen,  1871-4  [p.  392]. 

SPARLINO,  Hart  Davis  B.,  BA.  8.  Sydney  dec., 
1838-9  ;  Appin,  1840-61 ;  tr.  N.Z.  [p.  907]. 

SPEKCER,  Charles.  8.  (?  1838-9)  Raymond  Ter- 

race,  1840-5. 
SPEKCER,   G.     8.   Adelong,  1875-6;   Tumut, 

1877-81. 
STACK  (Canon)  William,  B.A.  8.  WestMaitland, 

1837-48 ;    Campbeltown,    1849-55  ;    Balmain, 

1856-71.  Killed  by  the  upsetting  of  a  coach  in 

summer  of  1871  [pp.  392,402]. 
STEELE,    Thomas,    LL.D.      8.  Cook's    River, 

1837-45  ;     Newtown,     1846-54  ;     Petersham 

(C<K)k's  R.),  1855-9  [p.  392]. 
STEPHEN,  Alfred  H.    8.  Sydney  dec,  1855-9. 
STILES,  Henry  Tarlton,  M.A.    8.  Windsor  and 

Richmond,  l»tl-3. 
STOKE,  William.   8.  (?  1847-8)  ;  Sutton  Forest, 

1849-54. 
SWAN,  Henzy,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam. ;   6. 

1821 ;  o.  P.  1^45,  Nor.    8.  Newcastle,  1850-1. 

SWINDELLS,  James;   o.  D.  1875  Bal.,  P.  1878 

Goul.    <9.  Balranald,  1880-1. 
SYNOE,     Edward.       Travelling     Missionary, 

1856-64;  8.  Sydney,  1865  [p.  399]. 
TAYLOR,  H.  £.    8.  Taragn,  1876. 

THACKERAY,  James  Roberts.  ?  8. 1863-3 ;  West 

Maitland,  1864-8. 
THOMSON,  H.  E.    8.  Hay,  1876. 
TOMS,   William,  B.A.  Wor.  Coll.,   Ox.;  o.  D. 

1840,  P.  1841,    Lin.     8.  Newcastle,    1850-1; 

Williams  River,  1853-9. 
TROUOHTON,     John.      8.     Sydney,    1842-3. 

Drowned  in  1860  in  crossing  a  river. 

TURNER,  Georre  Edward.     8.  Hunter's  Hill, 

1838-68  (Campbeltown,  1844). 
TYRRELL,  Loviok,  BJl.  St.  John's  ColL,  Ox. ; 

0.  D.    1855,    P.    1866,   Newc.    8.   Lochinvar 

1861-8. 
UPJOHN,  John  William;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878, 

Newc.    8.  Dunzog,  1880-1. 
VIDAL,  Oeorire,  B.A.  Tr.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1840, 

Aus.     8.   Sutton   Forest,    1840-3;   Campbell 

Town,  1844-8. 
VIDAL,  John.    8.  Sydney  Diocese,  18^46-7. 
WALKER,  James,  M.A.  (tr.  Tasm.  [p.  906]).    8. 

Marsfleld,  1844-7. 
WALLACE,  John ;  ed.  Univ.  Coll.,  Dur. ;  o.  D. 
,       1849,  P.  1851,  Newc.    8.  Ipswich,  1863-6. 
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WALPOLE,  Joseph  Kidd  (tr.  Madras  [p.  915]). 

S.  Bathurgt,  1837-41 ;   Ashfleld  aud  Concord, 

1842-5  ;  Sydney,  1846-S  [p.  892]. 
WALSH,  0.    S.  Lochinvar,  1871-81. 
WALSH,  William  Horatio.    8.  Sydney,  1838-54. 

Voluntarily  relinquirfied  grant  [p.  399]. 
WABE,  J.  Maitland.    S.  Corowa,  1865-8  :  Dcui- 

liqiiin,  1868-9,  1871, 1876. 
WATSON,  B.  Lucas.     S.  (?  1841-3)  Penrith, 

1844-7, 1849. 


WHIN  FIELD,  J.  F.  B.    S.  Wollombi,  1853-61. 
WILLIAMS.  £.    8.  Liverpool  Plaina.  1853-9. 
WnXIAHS,  J.  n.    8.  Jejezeric,  1877  :  Binds, 

1878-9 ;  Gundagal,  1880-1. 
WOOOD,  Oeoive  Kapoleon,  B^.  Wad.  OoIL,  Ox. : 

o.  D.  1K34,  P.  1836,  Lon.    S.  Syilncy.  1837-40 ; 

Bungonia,  1840-50 ;  Proapect  and  Seven  Hilli, 

1850-5 :    Denham  Court,    18*6-84  ;   Watsoo'i 

Bay.  1 8*4-92  [p.  392]. 
WOODWABB,    Charles,    LL.B.     .<?.  Batbnrst, 

1839-41 ;  Kclao,  1842-4 ;  Port  Macquaric,  1844-5. 


VICTORIA  (1838-81)— 115  Missionaries  and  84  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXI.,  pp.  404-10.] 

(Dioceses  of  Melboursi%  founded  1847  ;  and  Ballailit,  1875.) 


ALLANBY.     Yen.     Christopher    Gibson;    fd. 

Moore  Coll.,  Syd. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1864,  Mell». 

.s.  Little  Benriigo,  1876-81  (.became  Ardu.  of 

Wimraera  1885). 
ALLNTTTT.  Yen.  John  Charles  Parrott ;  fd.  St. 

Aitlan's  Coll.,  Birk. ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1869,  Melb. ; 

CArdn.  of  Loddon  1886).     8.  Portland,  1872-9  ; 

Murksa,  1880-1  [p.  409]. 
ALLWOOB,  Bobert.  B.A.  G.  and  C.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1826  Bath,  P.  1827  Olos.     8.  Port  Philip, 

1H40-1  [p.  404]  :  tr.  N.S.W.  [p.  900]. 
ABMSTONO,  Q.  J.  S.  Ruthenglen  and  ChUtern, 

1874-7. 
ASHE,  H.  H.     8.  Mount  Blackwood,  1866-73  ; 

Bairudale,  1874-6. 
BALL,  John  Aubrey ;  rtf.  Moore  Coll..  Sv«l. :  o. 

D.  1876  Bal.,  P.  1887  Melb.    .S.  Bright,  1877. 
BABLOW,    John.     8.  (.?  1855-8)    Castlemainc, 

1857-9. 
BABLOW,  Bobert  Boxrowes.  (Station  not  stated) 

1850-8. 
BABBEN,  Henry  Herbert;  <v/.  Univ.  Madras; 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Bal.    8.  Kingston,  188(-1. 
BABTON,  O.    8.  Kyneton,  1855-6. 
BEAMISH,  Yen.  Peter  Teolon,  D.D.  T.C.D.  {tr. 

N.S.W.  []>.  900] ).    8.  Warmambool  and  Wood- 
ford, 1851  ;   (became  Ardn.  of  Warrnambool 

1878). 
BEAK,  W.  :  o.  D.  1848,  Melb.    8.  Williamstown, 

1H48-9  :  Gipns  Laud,  1850-4. 
BENNETT,  W.  B.  L.    ^'.  Bcechworth,  185 7-9. 
BETT8.  Henry  Alfred :   ed.  Moore  Coll..  Svd. ; 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Melb.   8.  Gipps  Land,  1880-1. 
BLACK,  J.  K.    8.  Melbourne,  1862-4. 
BLOMEjFIELB,  Samuel  Edward,  B.A.  Ch.  Coll.. 

Cam. ;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1850,  Melb.    8.  Melbourne, 

1850. 
BOOTH.  Caleb;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1859,  Melb.    .S. 

Wangaratta,  1865. 
BBAIX,    Br.  ;    o.  D.  1848,  Melb.     8.  Belfast, 

1850-1  [p.  406]. 
BBENNAN,  J.  B.    8.  GoldflcldR.  1855-8  ;  Sand- 
hurst. 1859 ;  Marylx»rouph,  1865. 
BBICKWOOB.  W.    .V.  Brighton,  1850-1. 
BBBKE.  B.  E.    8.  £.  Gipps  Land  (BairnMlale 

Ac),  1877-8. 
CAHILL,  Kichael  Francis :  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871, 

Melb.    8.  Woodspoint,  1874. 
CHALMEB8,    Bt.    Ber.   Willism   {tr.  Borneo 

[p.  920]).     .S\  Inglewood,  1862-1;    Kvn»-ton, 

1870-6  ;  Geelong,  1878-81  (^  1862-4, 187tJU8l ) ; 

(ron$.    Bishop    of    Goulbuni    in    Goulburn 

r'athedral  Nov.  1,1892). 
CHASE,  Septimus  Lloyd.  M.A.  Km.  Coll.,  Cam. 

8.  Mellwurne,  1850-1 ;  Swan  Hill,  1869. 
CHEYNE,  John.    8.  Burn  Bank,  1861-2;   Mt. 

Alexander,  1863-4;  Castlemaiue,  1855-8;  Tar- 

raugower,  1859. 
COLLINS,  E.    8.  Geelong,  1851. 
COLLINS,  Bobert  Beeves.  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  P. 

1860,  Cork.    8.  Harrow,  1865. 
COOPEB.  William  H.  (ex-offlcer  British  Army) ; 

fl.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  CasheL    8.  Woodpoint,  1865  ; 

Itinerant,  1866-8 ;  tr.  TH.Z.  [p.  906]. 


CBAWTOBB,  A.    (Station  not  state*!)  1857-K. 
CBESSWELL,    Arthur   William,    JtlJL.    Melb. 

Univ. ;  ed.  also  Moore  Coll.,  Svd. :   o.  D.  1M4 

Syd.,  P.  1866  Melb.    A  Morse's  "Creek,  18d6-5v. 
CBOSS,   George  Frederick;   ed.  S.A.C.;   o.  D. 

1870,  P.  1871.  Melb.    8.  Yackandandah,  1874. 
CBOXTON,   William  Bichard ;  o.  D.   1853.  P. 

1885,  Melb.    8.  Sandhurst,  1860-5. 
CBMICINS,  Bobert  Turner.  M.A.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D. 

1849,  P.  1860,  Can.    8.  Glsbome,  1 857-61. 
BABUNO,  James.    8.  Melbourne,  1855-8. 
BESPABB,  Oeorge  Pakenham,  B.A.  K.C.W.  sod 

Mag.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  and  P.  1837.    &  DnnoUr, 

1868. 
BOWELL,  Thomas.    8.  Yackandandah,  1859-64. 
BBOTIOHT,  Charles  Edward,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll, 

Cam. ;  o.  D.  1871,  P.  1 872.  Wor.  ^.  Kerang.  187J. 

FIBTH,  John ;  o.D.  1862,  P.  1866,  Melb.   i\  Ken- 
sington, 1669. 
FOBBEST.  B.    8.  Port  Philip,  1840-1  [p.  404] ; 

tr.  N.S,W.  [p.  901]. 
FBEEHAN.  John ;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1858,  Melb.   S, 

Bcnalla.  1862-5. 
OABLICK,  Thomas  Boothrojd ;  o.  P.  1860,  Mrib. 

8.  Avoca,  1860-1 ;  Gisl>ome,  18tJ5. 
OEEB,  Georire  Thomas ;  ed.  Moore  CoIU  S}>L : 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1879,  Bal.    8.  Murt<»a,  1881. 
OILBEBTSON.   James.     8.  Chewtou,   1($60-1 : 

Tallarook,  1865  ;  tr.  Qu.  [p.  904]. 
GLOYEB.  James  (tr.  Borneo  [p.  920]).  ^.Snapper 

Point,  1865. 
GBAHAK,  Horace ;  o.  D.  1878,  N.Z.    5.  Kenuig» 

1881. 

GBEGOBY,  John  Herbert.  S.  Bendigo,  1 853-4 : 
Sandhurst,  1855-6. 

GBYLLS,  John  Couch,  the  first  S.P.G.  Misy. 
to  Colon V  of  Victoria.  8.  Melbourne.  1838-40 ; 
Portland,  1842  [p.  404]  ;  tr.  to  X j5.W.  [in  901]. 

HALES,  F.    8.  Gipi)8  Land,  1^47-9 ;  Heidelberg, 

1850-1. 
HALL,    W.,  M.A.  and  Son.   FelL  Clare   ColL, 

Cam.;   o.  D.  1836  Ely,  P.  184u  Ches.    >.  Billaa 

Ac,  1850 ;  Kingower,  1869-72.    Km.  ill. 
HAYWABB,  B.    8.  Sandhurst,  d:c..  1862-4. 
HEBON,  T.    8.  HamUton  Grange,  1857-8. 
HOLME.  Thomas ;  e*i.  Moore  CoU.,  Svd. :  o.  IX 

1870,  P.  1871.   8.  Davlesford,  1875-6." 
HOLT,  Samuel  Baalsy :  o.  D.  1866.  P.  1868,VeIbL 

8.  Bright,  1874  ;  tr.  N.S.W.  [p.  901]. 
HOKAN,  Philip,  MJL  T.CJ).    &  Axaiat  GM- 

fields,  1856-61. 
HOSE,  William  Clarke ;  ed,  Moore  OoB,  Svd.:  e. 

D.  1865,  P.  1866,  Mdb.    S.  TarraviUe,  1871-5. 

1 877-9 ;  Gipps  Land,  1880. 
HOWABB,  William  London  Oortet.    S.  BNck- 

worth,  1860-5. 
HOWELL,  WBliam  Philip;  ed.  B.A.C:  «.  B. 

1879,  P.  1880,  BaL    8.  SUweU,  1880-1. 
HBTClLmSOH,  W.    &  BarrabooU  18S»-7L 
JENNINGS,  W.    8.  Hdmore,  188L 
ZELLY.  Oeoifs  Wimaat;  erf.  Moore  CMl.,  9jC: 

o.  D.  1867,  P.  1871,  Mdb.    S,  Mojstoa»  ISO; 

Bosedale,  ]87e-7. 
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LEWIS.  J.    S.  PortlAnd,  1880. 

KAOAKTHET,  Very  Rev.  Hcimr  Burrh,  D.D. 
T.C.D.;  0.  D.  1822  Lin.,  P.  1823  Mca.:  (Deaii  of 
Melbourne  1851,  Archdaicon  1850).  <V.  Gt^chmi?, 
1847-8,  1861;  (Heidelburg,  Ac,  1849;  VA". 
1850). 

KoOAUBLAKI),  Anderaon  John ;  ed.  St.  Bees 
Coll.;  0.  D.  1849,  P.  1860,  Rip.  S.  Emeral.l  Hill, 
1855-6. 

KeJElTKETT,  WiUiam.  (Station  not  »tateil 
1866-8)    S.  Avoca  &c.,  1859. 

KAHALM,  Robert:  fd.  Moore  Coll.,  Sjd.;  o.  D. 
1868,  P.  1867,  Melb.  S.  Woodspoint  Gold  dis- 
trict, 1866-8. 

MARTIN,  C.  J.  (/r.  8.  Aust.  [p.  905]).  *'.  Mel- 
bourne out-districts,  1862-4. 

KAT,  John  Edward  Franoia,  M.A.  Jes.  Coll., 
Cam.;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Melb.  -S.  Ballan, 
1880-1. 

MERRT,  W.  S.  Melbourne,  1860;  Geelong, 
1851. 

ITEWHAM,  Danisl,  M.A. ;  o.  P.  1848,  Melb.  .S'. 
Melbourne,  1847-51. 

HOTT,  W.  G.  iS.  Port  Philip  (travelling), 
1841-2  [p.  404]. 

PITFIELD,  James ;  ed.  Moore  Coll.,  Svd. ;  o.  D. 
1877,  P.  1878,  BaL    S.  Brownhill«,  1879-80. 

POLLARD,  George.  Hi.  Creswick  and  Cluncs, 
1860-1. 

P08TLETHWAITE.  R.    S.  Lcarmouth,  1860-1. 

POTTER,  John.    iS.Ballarat,  1857-64. 

POTNDER,  Robert;  ed.  Moore  Coll.,  Svd.;  o. 
D.  1866,  P.  1867  Melb.  S.  Swan  Hill,  1868-9. 

PRYCE,  Edward  Gifford,  B.A. ;  {tr.  N.S.W. 
[p.  901  ]  ).    S.  Davlesford,  1861-4. 

auINTOJf.  T.    S'.  Momington,  1877. 

RODDA,  Edwin ;  ed.  Moore  CoU.,  Sy<l. ;  o.  D. 
1874  Syd.,  P.  1875  Bal.    S.  Bright,  1877. 

RUSSELL,  Garret  John.  (Station  not  mentioncil 
1856-8)  S.  Buninyoug,  1859-61  ;  do.  Gold 
district,  1866-8  (travelling  1862-4). 

SABINE,  J.  0.  a.  Bacchus  Marsh,  1866  ;  Woods- 
point,  1869-71. 

SANDIFOED,  Samuel ;  ed.  Lon.  Coll.  Div. ;  o. 
D.  1872,  P.  1873,  Lie.  S.  Gippsland  Forest, 
1879-81. 

BEARLE,  0.  (Station  not  stated  1856-8)  JS. 
Maldon,  1862-4. 

SEDSON,  David;  6.  1812,  Staffordfthire :  e,f. 
C.M.S.  Coll.,  Isl. ;  0.  D.  1838  Jam.,  P.  1840  Ches. 
S.  St.  KUda,  1852-4. 

SERJEANT,  Yen.  Thomas  Woolcock,  B.A.  Ex. 
CoU..  Ox. :  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1851,  Ox.  S.  Lear- 
mouth.  1866 ;  (became  Ardn.  of  Beech  worth  and 
Sale  1870). 

SHELDON,  John  (tr.  S.  Aust.  [p.  905]).  .S'. 
Benalla,  18G9-70. 

SUCKONS,  P.  K.    S.  Sale,  1855-6. 


SINGLETON,  William.      S.  Kilmorc,  1860-2; 

1861-4. 
SMITH,  A.  H.    (Station  not  stated  1856-a) 
SMITH,  Frederiok;    o.  D.  1858,  P.  1864,  Melb. 

8.    White   Hills,    1860-4;     Mt.    Blackwood, 

1874-5. 
SMITH,  P.  J.     S.  Kjneton,  1869-70  ;  Gippsland 

Forest,  1878. 
STAIR,  John  Betteridge ;   o.  D.  1857,  P.  1861, 

Melb.    S.  Broadmeadows,  1869-64 ;  St.  Amaud 

(Gold  district  dkc),  1866-81  [p.  409]. 
STEPHENS,  R.    S.  Maldon  <&c.,  1860-1. 
STONE,  James;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1863,  Melb.    S. 

Buninyong,  1862-6. 
STRETOH,    John   Oliff  Theodore,    BA.  Mag. 

Hall,  Ox.    S.  Tarraville,  1862-4. 
STRONG,  A.    S.  Mt.  Macedon,  1860. 
STYLES,  R.    S.  Port  Philip.  1841  [p.  404]. 
SULUVAN,  James,B.A.  T.C.D.;  6. 1816,Annagh; 

0.  D.  1844,  P.  1846,  Armagh.    S.  St.  Kilda, 

1850-2 ;  Kyneton,  1868-4. 
SWINBURN,  William ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1880, 

P.  1881,  Bal.    A*.  Warmambool,  1880-1. 
TANNER,  E. ;  o.  D.  1860,  Melb.    S.  Pentridge, 

1851. 
THOMAS,  Gadwaladr  Pdrce ;   o.  D.  1876  Syd., 

P.  1877  Melb.    S.  Chiltern,  1877. 
THOMPSON.  Adam  Gompton  (tr.  India  [p.  915]). 

8.  Melbourne,  1840-7  [pp.  404-5]. 
TOOMATH.  Andrew;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1869, Melb. 

S.  Alexandra,  1869  ;  Kilmore,  1876-6. 
TTIOKER,  Horace  Finn ;  ed.  Moore  ColU  Syil. : 

0.  D.  1873  Melb.,  P.  1874  Taa.  S.  The  Campaspe 

district,  1878-80. 
TTTRNBULL,  A.    S.  BUckwood,  1877. 
VANCE,  Geor|r«  OaJdey,  D.D.  Line.  ColL,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1853,  P.  1854,  Ad.    S.  Kyneton,  1866-9. 
VIDAL.  F.    S.  Port  PhiUp,  1841  [p.  404]. 
WALKER,  B.  J.    S.  Gisburne,  1861-6. 
WALKER,  Samuel :   ed.  St.  Bees ;   o.  D.  1862, 

P.  1863.    8.  Smythcsdale,  1865. 
WATSON,  George  A.    S.  Sale,  1876. 
WATSON,  Henry  Croker  Marriott;  ed.  Moore 

CoU.,  Syd. ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1862,  Melb.  S.  Balla- 

rat  out-districts,  1862-4 ;  Taradah  and  MalmeA»- 

bury,  1865  ;  Kilmore,  1872. 
WATI^N,  James  Marriott ;  ed.  Moore  ColL,  Syd.; 

P.P.  1868,  P.  1869,  Melb.    S.  Horsham,  1876-9. 
WILSON,  James  YelTorton.     8.  Port  Pliilip, 

1839-40;  Melbourne,  1841-3;   Porthind   Ac, 

1844-50  [p.  404]. 
WOLLASTON,  Henrv  Newton  ;   o.  D.  P.  1862, 

Melb.    8.  Learroouth  and  Miner's  Best,  1861. 
YEATMAN,  Edward  Kelson,  M.A.  Wad.  Coll., 

Ox. ;  0.  D.  1862  Pet.,  P.  1856  Newc.    8.  Cam- 

gham,  1880-1. 
YELLAND,  Charles  May ;  ed.  Moore  ColU  Syd. ; 

o.  D.  1873,  P.  1876,  Tas.    8.  Bright,  1876. 


QUEENSLAND  (1840-92)— 57  Missionaries  and  43  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXII.,  pp.  411-16.] 

(Dioceses  of  Bulsbaxe,  foundel  1860 ;  North  Queexslaxd,  1878 ;  RocKHAMPToy,  1892.) 


ADAMS,  J. ;  ed.  Moore  Coll.,  Syd. :  o.  D.  1870,  P. 

1871,  Syd.    8.  Towugville  Ac,  1870-2.     Res.  ill. 
ALKIN,  Thomas  Yerrier,  M.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Cam. : 

o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Bris.  8.  Gayudah,  1869-71  ; 

Allora,  1872-3. 
ALLNUTT,  George  Herbert;  ed.  Moore  Coll.. 

6yd. :  o.  D.  P.  1876,  Syd.    8.  Charters  Towers, 

1876-8. 
AMOS,  Charles  Edwaxd ;  o.  D.  1879  N.Q.,  P.  1880 

BriB.    8.  Bo  wen,  1879-81 ;  Herbert  and  Burde- 

kinjl882. 
^LAOK,  James  Kirkpatriok,  D.D.  T.C.D. :  o.  D. 

1866,  P.  1856,  Man.    8.  Bowen,  1869-73 ;  Bris- 
bane, 1873-7  [pp.  413-4]. 
30LUNO,  T.  JT  (Station  not  reported,  18C7-8.) 


BKAKENBID6E,  John,  M.A.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. : 

6.  Nov.  29, 1832,  Button,  near  Wakefield  ;  o.  D 

I       1857,  P.  1869,  Dur.    8.  Burnet,  1863 ;   Rock- 

harapton,  1864. 
,    CAMPBELL,    Henry   Jephson;   ed.  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Cam. :  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Bris.  8.  Roma, 
!       1867-70  ;  Gympie,  1871-4 ;  Allora,  1875-7. 
I    CLATIOHTON,  H.  0.    8.  Maryborough.  1867-8. 
CLAYTON,  Charies  James,  a.  l>rayton,  1866-9 ; 

Warwick,  1870 ;  Allora,  1871. 
COLES,  James  (tr.  Madg.  [p.  899]).    S.  Bcmd»- 

berg,  1890-1 ;  tr.  Madg.  [p.  899]. 
DANvEES,  Oeoifs  CH^eme;   6.  Aug.  9,  1841, 
Bombay  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1867,  Bris. 
&  Warwick,  1867-8 ;  Maryborough,  1868-9. 
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BESBOIS,  D.    S.  Logan,  1872-3. 

BONE,  John;  ed.  Moore  Coll.,  Syd. ;  o.  D.  1872, 

P.  1873,  Syd.    S.  TownavUle  &c.,  1H73-6  (aud 

Millcbester  1874,  and  Ravenswood  1875). 
BinfNING,  William  Henry;  fd.  Christ's  Coll., 

Tas.;  o.  D.  P.,  1863,  Bris.    S.  Upp^r  Dawson, 

1863-6. 
EBWARB8,  Alfred ;  ed.  Moore  CoU.,  Syd. :  o.  D. 

1880,  P.  1881,  N.Q.  A'.  Herbert  River,  1880, 18H3 

(Ravenswood,  1881-2). 
EVA,  Richard  RoberU,  Tli.A.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D.  1871, 

P.  1873,  Ches.    S.  Cooktown,  1875-8.  . 
OILBERTSOK,  James  (fr.  Vict.  [p.  902]).    ff. 

Logan,  1874-7  ;  Burleigh,  1878-80 ;  Logan,  1881. 
GLEKNIE,  Yen.  Benjamin,  B.A.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.D.  1848,  P.  1819,  Newc.  ;  (Ardn.of  Brij«.  1863- 

86).    S.  Darling  Downs,  1853-60  ;  Allac,  1867  ; 

Drayton,  1872-7. 
OREGOR,  John  (ex-Presbyterian  Min.)  :  o.  1842, 

Aus.    a.  Brisbane  district,  1843-60  [p.  411]. 
OROSYENOR,  Frederic  John,  M.A.  Ox. :  o.  D. 

1860,  P.  1861,  Lin.    Travelling  1862-5.    A'«. 
HARRISON,  Alfred,  B.A.  Jes.  ColL,  Cam. ;  h. 

Oct.  17,  1853,  Bodenhum ;  o.  D.  1882,  Lnn.    <S. 

Port  Douglas,  1883. 
HARTE,  W.  T.  ^.  Toowomba,  1866-70  ;  South 

Brisbane,  1871-3. 
HA88ALL,  James  Samuel ;  ed.  Syd.  Th.  Coll. ;  o. 

D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Syd.    S.  Leybum,  187»  ;  Iiw- 

wich,  1875-7  ;  Itinerant,  1878-9  ;  Oxlev,  1880-1. 
HEATH,  Herbert ;  ed.  Moore  Coll..  S>d. ;  o.  1). 

1876,  P.  1877,  Syd.    -ST.  Bowen,  1877-8. 
HILL.  H.  J.  0.  £.    S.  Geraldton  &c.,  1889. 
HOARE,  J.  W.  B.    S.  South  Brisbane,  1866-7. 
HOSEEN,  Richard;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  N.Q.  S. 

Cooktown,  1878-82  ;  Ravenswood,  1883. 
HTTOILL,  William  Joseph ;  ed.  Moore  Coll..  Syd.: 

o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Bris.    S.  Leybum,  1875-7  ; 

Stanthorpe,  1878-81. 
IRWIN,  H.  0.  itr.  N.S.W.  [p.  901]).    S.  Bris- 
bane, 1861-60  [p.  411]. 
JAGG,  Frederick  Charles  itr.  N.F.L.  [p.  858] ). 

S.  Somerset,  1867-8.    He*,  [p.  413]. 
JONES,  Joshua ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  1).  1807,  P.  1K68, 

Bris.    8.  Warwick,  1867-8 ;  tr.  N.Z.  [p.  90G]. 
JONES,   Thomas;    6.   July  30,  1836,  Preston: 

o.  D.  1859,  SaL  S.  Wickham,  1867-8 ;  Brisbane 

(Gaol),  1868-70. 
KILBAHL,  C.  William;   ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1869, 

Can.,  P.  Syd.    S.  Townsville,  1872-5  ;  (Ravens- 
wood dfc,  1872-3).    Jie*.  iU. 
LOVE,  James.    /S.  Toowomba,  1872-3. 
HcCLEVERTT,   James;    o.  D.   1870,  P.   1871, 

Brisb.  5.  Gundiwindi,  1871-3;  Drayton,  1878-81. 


KATTHEW8,  Jaaies ;   ed.  S.A.C. :   o.  D.  1861. 

P.  1863,  Brisb.   S.  Brisbane  (Gaol  &c.),  18^38-9. 
MOBERLY,  Edmund  Geor^ :    b.  Jan  %  1834. 

Clapham,  Sur. ;   o.  D.  1859  Lon.,  P.  1862  Bris. 

S.  Gympie,  1878-9. 
MORSE,  John,  M.A. ;  the  first  S.P.G.  Missy,  to 

Queensland.     S.   Brisbane,    1839-41  ;    Scone, 

1842-5  [p.  411]. 
HOBLEY,  Albert  Cornelias:  ed.  Moore  CoIUSrd.; 

o.D.  1880,  P.  1881,  N.Q.  &  Port  Douglas,  1880-2; 

Cooktown,  1883. 
NEVILLE,  £.  B.    8.  Toowomba,  18u7-8  ;  Dray- 
ton, 1869-71. 
OSBORNE,  Edward  CasteU ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.P. 

1878,  Brisb.    S.  Warwick,  1878-81. 
POOLE,  Henry  John.  B.A.  Pern.  Coll.,  Ox- :  K 

Julv  6,  1830,  Oxfonl ;  o.  D.  1S54,  P.  1845.  Loo. 

8.  Maryborough,  1863-4  ;    Wide  Bay,  1SC5-6. 

Res.  ill. 
PXJTTOCK,  William:  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879.  X.Q. 

»S.  Ravenswood,  1879-W). 
RAUM,  Thomas  William  ;    ed.  K.C.L. ;   o.  D. 

1878,P.  1879,  N.Q.    ^.  Charters  Towers,  1««79- 

81. 
ROSS.    James  Auchinleck :    o.  D.   1878   Loo, 

P.  1879  N.Q.    5.  Bowen,  H-79. 
SPOONER,  John ;  ed.  Moore  Ctdl..  Syd. :  o.  D. 

1873,  P.  1874,  Syd.    A  Bowen,  I Ji' 4-6.    A'*^  ilL 

STANTON,  Rt  Rev.  George  Henry.  D.D.  Hert. 
Coll.,  Ox. ;  0.  D.  1858,  P.  1859,  Win.  Tmm-  fir« 
Bp.  of  North  Queensland  June  24,  1878,  in  !»t. 
Paul's  Cath.  -S.  Townsville,  1879-82:  tr.  Vt 
Bpric.  of  Newcastle,  N.3.W..  1K91  [pp.  41+  15\ 

TANNER,  E.    8.  Mackay,  1868-71  [p.  4I4:. 

TAYLOR,  Thomas,  B..\.  St.  Catlu  CulL,  Cam. 

8.  Herbert  River,  1884-5. 
TRIPP,  Francis.    8.  Clermont,  1874. 
TUCKER.  William  Frederic.    B.A.  St.  John* 

Coll.,    Cam.;    6.  Jan.    3,   1856.   Peckliam.    ^'. 

Bowen,  18KI  7. 
TURNER.  William  Abel ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1»84. 

P.  1885,  N.Q.     8.  Port  Douglas,  1884-6  ;  N«>r- 

manton,  18«7  ;  CYoydon,  1887-8. 

WARNER,  Thomas  Bavenport :  eti.  Trin.  Hall. 

Cam.;  o.  D.  1874,  P.   1875,   Brii.     ;S.  Bonu, 

1874-9.     Bes. 
WARR,  J.  W.  ;  o.  D.  1873,  Bris.     8.  Gbwlstooc, 

1873-5. 
WHITE,  OUbert,  B.A.  Or.  CoU.,  Ox. :  *».  D.  1«83. 

P.  1881,  Tnu    8.  (?  1885)  Herbertoii.  1887-i 

WILSON,  John  Tryon :  ed.  S.A.C.  8.  Herbeiton, 
1883  :  Ross  Island,  1887  ;  Bowcu,  1888  :  Burde^ 
kin,  1889. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  (1836-65)  with  the  NORTHERN  TERRITORT{lSli- 
1886-8)— 34  Missionaries  and  27  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  LXIIL, 
pp.  415-24.] 

(Diocese  of  Ad£L.\idb,  founded  1847.) 


ALLOH,  R.  S.  F. ;  o.  D.  1819,  Ad.  8.  Kensing- 
ton. 1850-2. 

BAGSHAW,  John  Charles,  M.A.  B.N.  ColL.  Ox. ; 
6.  June  18,  1818.  Mossley  ;  o.D.  18^5,  P.  18tfi, 
Ches.  8.  (?  1847) ;  Burra  Burra,  1848-9  :  Pen- 
wort  ham,  1850-2;  Adelaide,  1853-6.  Iie*.(tr. 
N.Z.[p.  90C]). 

BAYFIELB,  Edward;  6. 1811,  Walworth  ;  (ex- 
Preacher  in  Lady  Huntington's  connexion  :)  o. 
D.  1847,  P.  1848,  Wor.  8.  Port  Adelal.lc, 
1849-57.    Died  Aug.  or  Sept.  1857  of  apoplexy. 

BO  ARE,  Joseph  Antiiony,  B.A.  T.CJ).  8.  Salis- 
bury, 1858-61  ;  Talunga,  1862-5. 

BURNETT,  A.  B.,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
o.  D.  1845,  P.  1846,  SaL  8.  Willunga,  1848-55. 
Reg.in. 

BURNETT,  Edward  H.    S.  Mitcham,  1853-5. 

000HB8,  William  Henry :  6. 1816, Marlborough; 
ed.  St.  Bees  ColL ;  o.  D.  1846  Lon^  P.  1848  Ad. 
3,  Gawler,  1846-M  [pp.  416-17]. 


I    CRAIG,  Basil  Tudor,  M.A.  Mag.  Hall,  Ox. ;  *. 
!        Dec.  1833.  Leeds  ;  o.  D.  1850,  P.  1857.  Koch. 
TravelUng  1862-5. 

FARRELL,  Very  Rer.  James,  the  l«t  SJ*.G. 
Mis8V.  to  S.  Australia  (Dcaq  of  Adelaide 
1819).    8.  Adelaide,  184U-4.   1853-4  [p.  414]. 

FTILFORB,  John ;  o.  D.  1848,  Ad.  &  WoodiMe, 
1853-4. 

HALE,  Rt  Rev.  Hatthew  Blaydea,  MJL  Tria. 
Coll.,  Cam. :  6. 1811,  Alderlev,  Gloa.;  •.  D.  19M, 
P.  1837,  GlOB. :  (Ardn.  of  A<lelaidc!.  18l7-»7)w 
8.  (?  1847)  (1)  Port  Lincoln,  1848 ;  Kenangtaa, 
1849:  Adelaide,  1860;  Boston  Islaad,  I8f0; 
Poonindio,  1851 -«.  Res.  First  Bpw  of  Fath, 
1857-75,  eons.  July  85,  1867,  at  Lambeth  :  B^ 
of  Brisbane,  187ft-8ft  [pp.  41S,  417,  4l»-Si\ 
427]. 

HAHKONB,  Ootavioa.    A  Fboidodie  (Ft.  Ii»> 

coin),  18S7-6S.  [T^r»nalatioii%  p.  004].  " 


MISSIONARY   BOLL. 
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HAWKINS,    Oharlet    Wriothetley    (Ir.     Bor. 

[p.  920] ) :  the  first  S.P.O.  Mlsay.  to  the  "  North- 
ern Territon'."    S.  Palmerston  (Pt.  Darwin), 

1874.    JiM.    ill  [p.  423]. 
IBBETSOK,  Denzil  John  Holt ;   b.  Nov.  1823, 

Beckenham  ;  o.  D.  1853,  Lon.    S.  Burra  dsc., 

1855-8. 
JACKSON,  John  Stiuurt,  M.A.  (/r.  India  [p.  917]). 

*y.  Nonvoo<i  and  Hindmar:«h,  185'J-05. 
JJSIIJLLHS,  Edmund   Augustas;   o.  D.  1851,  P. 

1853,  Ad.    .S.  Adelaide,  1853-4. 
XARBTAT.  Yen.  Charles,  M.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox. : 

0.  D.  1850,  P.  1851.  Can.  S.  Hindmarsh,  1853-4 

(became  Ardn.  of  Adelaide  1868). 
HAETIN,  Charles  John ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1857, 

P.  1858.    Ad.      Itinerant.    1858-60    (Northern 

Mission  &c.);  Mount  Pleasant,  18C0-L    lies.; 

tr.  Vict.  [p.  903]. 
JULLER,  Edmund  King :   b.  1820,  Lon. ;  o.  D. 

1818,  P.  1855.  Ad.    S.  MacGill.  1863-4. 
XXnELRAY.  William,  B.A.  T.C.D. :   b.  Sept.  20, 

1818,  Londomlerry  ;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1850,  Lie.    S. 

Baruasa,  1859-65. 
VEWENHAM,  George  Oobbe ;  o.  D.  1846  Tas., 

P.   1849  Ad.    S.  Port  Adelaide,  1846-9;   Mt. 

Barker,  185r>-2. 
PLATT,  Frederic;  6.  1824,  Barrackporc,  India: 

o.  D.  1850,  Ad.     S.  Maclrlll,  1850-2  ;  Walker- 

ville,  ll;53-3.    Licence  cancelled  by  his  Bisliop. 


POLLITT,  James.   S.  Mt.  Barker,  1846-9  ;  Burra 

Burra,  1860-6  ;  Adelaide,  1857-8  [p.  416]. 
HETD,  Richardson ;  o.  D.  1858,  P.  1860,  Ad.    S, 

Robe  Town,  1861-6. 
SABINE,  Thomas ;  etl.  St.  Bees  Coll. :  o.  D.  iai3, 

P.  1844.  Chea.    S.  Kapunda,  1859-65. 
SCHOALES,   John  Whitelaw,  M.A.  T.C.D. ;  b, 

1820,  Dublin  ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1846,  Meath.  S.  Ade- 

hiide,  St.  John's.  1860-2  ;  Sturt,  1863-4. 
SHELDON.  John  ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1867, 

Ad.    S.  Salisbury,  1856-8;  (tr.  Vict.  [p.  903]). 
STRICKLAND,  F.  P. ;  o.  D.  1856,  Ad.  JS.  River- 
ton  (Kapunda  <bc.),  1856-60  [p.  421]. 
TITHERINGTON,  J.  B. ;   o.  P.  1836,  Ad.    S. 

Glenclg,  1863-4  ;  Hindmarsh,  1861-6. 
WARD,    Tom:    o.   D.    1883,    P.    1884,  Ad.     S. 

Palmerston  (Port  Dan^-in,  N.T.),  1885-a    Ret. 

[p.  423]. 
WATSON,  John  ;  b.  1816,  Durham ;  o.  D.  1845, 

P.  1847,  Bar. ;  (Emigrant  Chaplain  on  voyagB 

to  Adelaide,  1849).     *S.  Walkerville,  1849-62; 

Kensington,  1853-4  ;  Port  Elliott,  1856-a 
WILSON,  Theodore  P.     S.   McGill,  Woodford, 

1847-9;  Walkerville,  1849;  Kensington,  1860; 

AdehiUle,  1861-2. 
WOOD,    William;    b.    1816.     S.    Penwortham, 

1853-4. 
WOODCOCK,    W.    J.      8.    Adelaide,    1846-68 

[pp.  416,  421]. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  (1841-04,  1876-92)— 34  Missionaries  and  23  Central 

Stations.     [See  Chapter  LXIV.,  pp.  424-8.] 

(Diocese  of  Perth,  founded  1857.) 


ADAKS,  Reginald  Arthur,  B.A. Pern.  Coll..  Cam.; 

b.  Aug.  10, 1864,  Rochester  ;  o.  1869  Dur.,  P.  1891 

Per.    .S.  lloebourne  and  Cossack,  1890-2.    Jies. 
ALLEN,  Jamea;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Iowa,  U.S. 

fi.  Serpentine  district,  1882-7. 
BOSTOCK,    George    J.      S.   Kortham,    1862-4 

[p.  427]. 
BRAND.   J.,  B.A.  T.C.D.;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1881, 

Lin.    !i.  Blackwood,  1890-1. 
BROWN.  Stephen  ;  ed.  Qu.  CoU.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1854, 

P.  1855,  St.  Dav.    *V.  Nortliam,  1877-84. 
CLAIRS,  Edward  Spittlehouae ;  o.  D.1882,  P.  1883, 

Rip.    iV.  Dongarra,  1887. 
COOHLAN,  F.    S.  Perth,  1879. 
HLLIOTT,  Robert,  A.K.C.L. ;   6.  Dec.  3,    1>»66, 

Lon. :  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1890,  Lon.    A  Gascoyue, 

1890-2.     li^'S. 
FRIEL,  Thomas  Henry ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863,  Chc&. 

A  Dongarra,  1879. 
GARLAND,  David  John ;  o.  D.  1889,  Graf.    S. 

Southern  Cross,  1892. 
OILLETT,  Frederick  Charles ;  o.  D.  1891,  Per. 

S.  Yilgram  Gold  Fields,  1891-2;  Mourambine 

&c..  1S92. 
ORIBBLE,  John  Brown;   o.  D.  1881,  P.  1883, 

CJoul.    S.  The  Gascoyne,  Carnarvon,  Ac,  1885- 

7.    Jift.  [p.  427]. 
OROSER,  Charles  Eaton,  B.D.  (U.S.)  (tr.  Hawaii 

[p.  908]).     S.  Roeboume,  1886-7;    Beverley, 

1888 
HATTON,  William,  M.A.  Hat.  Hall,  Dur. ;  o.  D. 

1861,  P.  1862,  Lie.    S.  Roeboume,  1879-81. 
HORSFALL,  William  (tr.  Borneo  [p.  921]).    S. 

Roeboume,  1892. 
KINO,  Bryan  Meyrick ;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879,  Per. 

S.  Roehourne,  1881. 
KINO,  George,  the  first  S.P.G.  Missy,  to  W.  Aus- 
tralia.   iS.  Frecmantlo  (with  Mandurah   and 

Pinjarrah  AcA  1841-9.    Res.  iU  [pp.  425-7]. 
XAWRENCE,  H.    8.  Dongarra,  1883-4. 


XARSHALL,  William  Frederiok ;  o.  D.  1869,  P. 

1871,  Ad.     8.  Williams  district,  1890-1 ;   St. 

Helena  do.,  1892. 
KASON,  Henzy ;  ed.  St.  Bees ;  o.  D.  1878,  P.  1879, 

York.    8.  Serpentine,  1892. 
MEADE,  W.  S.    8.  King  George's  Sound,  1860 

[p.  427]. 
NKTHERCOTT,  Hugh :  b.  June  9,  1852,  Glas- 
gow ;   ed.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Calcutta,  &c. ;  o.  D.  1877, 

P.  1879,  Jam.    8.  Gascoyne,  1890. 
NICOLAT,  Charles  Grenfell;  o.  D.  1837  Ex., 

P.  1839  Lon.    8.  Perth,  1880-2. 
ORCHARD,  James ;   o.  D.  1878  Ches.,  P.  1879 

Ad.    8.  Katanuinsr,  1892. 
PARKER,  E.  F.     8.  Roebourne,  1883-4. 

PHILLIPS,  Thomas,  M.A.  T.C.D.,  FJI.C.S. ;  o.  D. 

Bp.  Perry,  P.  Niger  1882.  8.  Roeboume,  1888-90. 

lies. 
PIDCOCK,  William  Hugh,  B.A.  C.C.  Coll..  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  Win.    8.  Newcastle,  1877-9; 

Tooiljay,  1880-1. 
POWNALL,  Very  Rev.  George   Furves,  BJL 

Trin.  CoU.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1846  Nor.,  P.  1847  Pet. ; 

(Dean  of  Peith  1868-64).    8.  York,t  1863-6; 

Perth,f  1856-64. 
PRICE,  James  Stuart,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D.  1855, 

P.  1856.  Down.  8.  Pinjarrah  &c.,1882-4[p.  427]. 

THORBURN,  William  John;  ed.  King's  CoU., 
Lon..  &c. ;  b.  Feb.  22,  1856,  Lon. ;  o.  D.  1879, 
P.  1881,  Pet.    8.  Gascoyne,  1888-90.    Jies. 

THORNHILL,    Henry   B.     8.   Northam   Ac, 

1860-2  [p.  427]. 
WILLIAKS,  W.  Daeres;   o.  D.  1852,  P.  1865, 

Ad.    8.  (V  1854)  Guilford,  1857-9  [p.  427]. 
WITHERS,  Joseph :  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1860,  Nor. 

8.  Williams  River,  1879-89.    Res. 

WOOLLASTON,  Yen.  J.  R.  (Anln.  of  Albany 
1849).  8.  Albany,  1849-56.  Died  May  3, 1856, 
from  overwork  [p.  427]. 
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TASMANIA  (1836-59)— 17  Missionaries  and  17  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXV.,  pp.  428-33.] 

(Diocese  of  Tasmania,  founded  1842.) 


BATEKAK,  Ghreirory,  M.A.  Trin.   Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1836  Lin.,  P.  1837  Lie.      S.  Oatlands  and 

Jericho,  1838-44.  Licence  revoked  by  bis  Bp. 

[pp.  429, 431]. 
BufiJLOwES,  John,  B.A.  T.C.D.    S.  Pontyille  or 

Brighton,  1841-7. 
DIXON,  John ;  b.  1815,  St.  Vincent,  W.I. :  o.  D. 

1843,  P.  1844,  Ant.    S.  Jerusalem,  1856-6. 
DURHAM,  £.  P.,   BJL   T.C.D.      S.  Tasman's 

Peninsula,  1848-7. 
F0R8TER,  Thomas  Hay.  Itinerant,  1845 ;  Long- 
ford, 1846-7.    Bet. 
PRY,  Henry  P.,  D.D.  T.C.D.,    S.  Hobart  Towti, 

1838-56  [p.  429]. 
GIBBON,   w.    L.  (tr.  Bermuda  [p.  860]).    S. 

Hobart  Town,  1839-40 ;  Lauuce«ton,  1841-6. 
ORIOO.  T.  N.,  M.A.  Cam.    S.  Circular  Head, 

1841-2. 


LOOKTON,  Philip,  M.A.  Hert.  CoU.,  Ox. ;  <•.  D. 

1845,  P.  1847.  Lon.    S.  Windermere,  1853-4. 
XAOINTYRE,  John  (tr.  Up.  Cau.  [p.  875]).    5. 

Deloraine,1"  1854-60. 
XAY80N,    JottjAx.     &  Hobart  To.vn,  1S38-40: 

Swansea,  IM 1-56  [p.  429]. 
POOOCK,  d.  P.  ;  o.  D.  1852,  Tas.      S.  Emu  Bar, 

1854-a 
RICHARDSON,  William,  BA.  T.C.D.  5.  Aroca, 

1841-56. 
SPURR,  Thomaj.     S.  Clarence  Plains,  1840-3. 

Ret.  4> 
WALKER,  James,  M.A. :  o.  1843,  Aua.  S.  George- 
town, 1841-2  ;  tr.  N.S.W.  [p.  901]. 
WIOMORE,  Thomas.     «.  (?  184i>-])  Roth  well, 

1842-4.    Licence  withdrawn  by  bi«  Bishop. 
WILKINSON,  Oeorfe.    /S.  (V  l):(tl-2>  Evendale, 

1813  52.    Jirs. 


NEW  ZEALAND  (1810-80)— 67  Missionaries  and  50  Central  Stations, 

[See  Chapter  LXVI.,  pp.  433-43.] 

(Dioccnea  of  Aucklan'D  (formerly  New  Zealand),  founde<l  1841  ;  CiiRrsTCHURcii,  1S56  : 
Wellixgto.v,  1858 ;  Nelson,  1858  ;  Waiatu,  1858  ;  Duxedix,  1866.) 


^TtPAiTAiff,  Kt.  Rev.  Charles  John,  D.D.  and 

Fellow  King's  Coll.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1838,  P.  1839.  S. 

Auckland  (St.  John's  CoU.  and  di«trict),  1852-7. 

Aft.  and  became  Bp.  of  Wellington    1H58-70 

{com.  Sept.  29, 1858,  in  Lambeth  Church),  and 

Coadjutor  Bp.  of  Lichfield  1870-8. 
ABRAHAM,  Thomas ;  6.  May  19, 1842.  Berkeley, 

Som. ;  ed.  S.A.C.    S.  Upper  Hutt,  1865-7. 
•AHU,  Riwai-te  (a  Maori).    S.  Otaki,  1866-7. 

Died  1867. 

BAOSHAW,  J.  C,  M.A.  (tr.  S.  Aus.  [p.  904]). 

5.  Motuchu,  1862-4. 

BALLACHEY,  William ;  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1876,  WeL 

a.  Karori,  1874-5, 1878-9. 
BLACKBURN,  Samuel,  B.A.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

6.  Jime  26,  1821,  AtterclifTe  ;  o.  D.  1847  Ox.,  P. 
1W8  York.  S.  The  Tamuki  (St.  John's  CoU.), 
1859-64  [p.  788]. 

BLUETT,  William  James  OeiErard,  B.A.  Mag. 
HaU,  Ox. ;  6.  Aug.  30, 1834,  Port  Bail  (France)  ; 
o.  D.  1859,  P.  1861,  Glos.  H.  Christchurch 
Diocese,  1865-6. 

BROWN,  Henry  Handley,  M.A.  C.C.  Coll.,  Ox. 

S.  Taranaki,  1863-70  ;  Omata,  1871-9. 
BUTT.  George.     ,^.  Wellington,  1841-2;   Port 

Nicholson,  1843-4.     firs.  [p.  435]. 
BUTT,  Yen.  Henry  Francis,  M.ItCS. ;  o.  D.  P. 

1843,  N.Z.  *5.  Nelson,  1844-61  :  Wairan,  1862-3  ; 

(became  Ardu.  of  Marlborough,  Nelson,  186U) 

[p.  436]. 

CARTER,  R.    S.  Otahuhu,  1858-62. 

GHURTON,  John  Frederick,  the  first  S.P.G. 
MIssv.  to  N.Z.  S.  Britannia  or  Wellington, 
1840-1 ;  Auckhind,  1841-62  [pp.  434-5]. 

CLEMENTSON,  Alfired,  BJL  £m.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

b.  Nov.  15, 1837,  Coton,  LeL  ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863, 
Liu.    S.  Christchurch  Diocese,  1865-6. 

COLE,  Rohert,  M.A.  Qu.  ColL,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1840, 
P.  1841,  Lon.  AWemngton,1843-57  [pp.  435-6]. 

COOPER,  William  Henry  (tr.  Vict.  [p.  902]  >. 
Travelling  and  organising  in  Christchurch 
Diocese,  1870-2  ;  tr,  Canada  [pp.  878,  880]. 

COTTON,  William  Charles.  S.  The  Waimate, 
Bay  of  Islands,  1842-3  [p.  435]. 

CROSS,  Edward  Samuel,  Th.A.  K.C.L. :  h.  1838, 
Ipswich :  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Roc.  S.  Reefton, 
1876-6 ;  Westport,  1877-9. 


DASENT,  A.    S.  Waikonaiti.  1874. 

DESBOIS,   Dan :    b.   1836,  London  :  ^.  S.AC. 

S.  Wairarapa,  1865-6  ;  Treutliam,  Upiier  llutt, 

1868-70. 
EDWARDS,  Henry  John,  ed.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D.  1»U 

Lon.,  P.  1865  Melb.    S.  Roxburgh,  lt<77-3. 
FANCOURT,   Thomas;  b.  Jan.   22,   1^'.  Mal- 
vern :  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1865,  Well.    S.  Karori, 

1865-7 ;  Poirua,  1868-9. 
FISHER,  F. :  ed.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Anck. ;  a.  D. 

1847.  N.Z.    5.  Tamaki,  1847-60. 
FLAVELL,  Thomas,  Th.A.  K.C.L. :  b.  Ike.  11, 

1S38,  Kingrthorpe;  o.  D.  1S68  Can.,  P.  1870 

Nel.     .V.    Charleston,    1872;    Reef  ton,    1874; 

Ahaura,  1874-6. 
GOULD,  Frank ;  ed.  St.  John's  CoIL,  Auck. :  o. 

D.  1852,  P.  1860,  N.Z.    S.  Stockade,  1S63-4. 
GOVETT,   Yen.   Henry,   B.A.  Wor.  ColL.  Ox.: 

0.  D.  1845.  P.  1847,  Jf.Z.  (Anln.  of  Taranaki. 

1848).    .V.  Taranaki,  1*47-68;  New  Plymouth, 

1869-77 
HALCOHBE.  H.  C.  J.    S.  Golden  Bay,  CoUing- 

woo<l   18C*'-6 
HAKPTON,  David  Orr;  ed.  Ch.  Ch.  (N.Z.)  CoU: 

0.  D.  1869,  P.  1874,  Ch.  Clu    -S.  Home  ilisaon, 

Bank:»'  Peninsula,  1873-8. 
HARVET,  Baohe  Wright,  B.A.  St.  Jolm's  CoIU 

Cam. ;  b.  Dec.  21,  1834,  Grantham  ;  o.  D.  1861, 

P.  1866,  Clil.    .S'.  Wertport  ttc,  l«67-9. 
HERRINO,  John  Edward;    rJ.  S.A.C;   a.  D. 

1861,  P.   1864.  WeL     <S*.   Upiier    Uatt,  ls64; 

Lower  doM  1866. 
.HErWOOD,  Edward  Howard  ;  b.  1823,  dKster. 

-S.  North  Shore,  Auckland,  lt-83-l. 
HOARE,  James  O'Biyen  Dott  Richard,  M JL  Ch. 

CoU.,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1869  Wor.,  P.  1861  Roa   i 

Christchurch  Diocese,  1865-6. 
HOYELL,  Very  Rev.  De  Berdt  (Dean  of  Waiapa 

1889)  ( tr.  IndU  [p.  915] ).    S.  Napier ;  50rga»- 

ising  Sec.  S.P.G.for  Diocese  of  Waiapu,  lt!V3-8. 
HUTTON,    ThooiAS   Biddnlph;   ed.  St.  John's 

CoU.,  Auck. ;  o.  D.  1847,  P.  1853,  N.Z.    £?:  Auck- 
land suburbs,  1847-9 ;  Wellington  &c  1850-t. 
JOHNSTONS,  O.  H.    S.  Otahuhu,  180-4. 
JONES,  Joshua  {tr.  Aus.  [pw  904]).  &  C\ytle  *e« 

1873 ;  (^ueenstown,  1877-9. 
KEKPTHORNE,  John  Psatt ;  e.  Dl  187S  Gm, 

P.  1865NeL    &  Reefton,  187»-t. 
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gUfODOll,  O.  T.  B.    S.  Remucni,  1858-64. 
KHELL,  AmM  ;  b.  May  25,  1840,  Sutton  Valence ; 

fd.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1864,  P.  1865,  Nel.    3.  Oiaki, 

1866  ;  Wairarapa,  1866-70  ;  Grevtown,  1871-8. 
ZKOWLES.  Fnmoit ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1859,  Ch.  Ch. 

A*.  Balclutha,  1876-9.    Bet. 
LEWIS,  W.  0.  K.  a.  West  Port,  1870  ;  Porirna 

Roa<l,  1871-2. 
LLOTD,  r.  J.    S.  The  Tamuki  (St.  John's  Coll.), 

1853-64. 
LTTBH,     Yioeumnt.      S.   Auckland,    1852-64; 

Lower  Waikato,  1865-6. 
KAOLEAN,  C.  L.    3.  Nelson,  1862-4. 
IIABTIN,  0.  J.    S.  Caversham,  1875-6.    Rft. 
•MTTTTJ,  O«orge  Peter :  o.  D.  1872,  Ch.  Ch.    .sr. 

Maori  Missions,  Christchurch  Diocese,  1872-9 

[p.  440]. 
ITEWTH,  Jamec  Aldridge,  M.A.  Hat.  H.,  Dur. ; 

o.  D.  1871,  P.  1872,  Car.    3.  Porirua  Road, 

1876-8;  North  Palmerston,  1879. 
iriCHOLLB,  Oharlet  H.  8.  ;S. Whanganni,  1 860-4 ; 

Upper  Hutt,  1871-9. 
OTWAY,  Ezra  Robert ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1874,  Auck. 

Itinerant  Mission,  Auckland  Diocese,  1871-6. 
PENNY,  Edward  Gorton,  M.A.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1847,  P.  1848.    3.  Caversham,  1J73. 
POOLE,   Samuel,   M.A.  Pern.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 

1849,  P.  1850,  Lon.    8.  Waimea,  1862-4. 
PRITT,  Lonsdale.    3.  Kohimarama  (Melanesian 

CoUege),  1865-7.    /?«.  ill.  [i».  447,  and  Trans- 
lations, Melanesian,  p.  805]. 
PUBCHA8,  A.  O. ;  rd.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Auck. ; 

o.  D.  1847,  N.Z.    .V.  Onchanga  Harboiur,  1847-51 ; 

Onehanga,  1858-64. 


BTTTHEBPTISD,  Henry ;  o.  D.  1673,  P.  1876, 

Nel.    8.  Rcefton,  1877. 
ST.  HILL,    H.  W.  ;  ed.  Bp-'s   Coll.,  Calcutta. 

3.  Napier,  1860-5 ;  Kaiwarawara,  1866-70. 
S0T7TAE,  Alexander  Ohalmer,  M.A.  Glas.  Unlr.; 

0.  D.  P.  1870,  Nel.     3.  West  Port,   1871-4 ; 

Opotikl,  1875-9. 
SPABUKG,  Hart  DaTia  O.,  B.A.  (tr.  N.S.W. 

[p.  901]).    3.  Wark worth  &c.,  1878-9. 
STACK,  Jamei  H.    3.  Maori  Missions,  Christ- 
church   Diocese    (centre    Kaiapoi),    1864-7* 

[p.  440]. 
STANLEY,  Thomas  Lichfield ;  o.  D.  1870,  P. 

1871,  Christchurch.    3.  Blueskin,  1877-9. 
THATGHEB,  Frederick :  o,  D.  1848,  P.  1863, 

N.Z.    A  Auckland,  1849-57. 
THORPE,  Richard  Joshua,  MA.  T.C.D. ;  o.  D. 

1861,  P.  1862,  Mca.    3.  Westport,  1868. 
TOWOOOO,  Arthur,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoU.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1864  Sal.,  P.  1873  Wcl.     3.  Raugitlka, 

1870-1. 
TUDOR,  Thomas  Lloyd;  ed.  St.  John's  Coll., 

Auck. ;  0.  D.  P.  1850,  N.Z.    3.  Nelson,  1851-61  ; 

Aborigines   Mission  (Nelson  Diocese),  1865; 

Picton,  1866-71 ;  Porirua  Road,  1872-4. 
TT7RT0N,  H.  M.    3.  Nelson,  1862-4. 
WALSH,  Philip :  fd.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Auck. ; 

o.  D.  1874,  P.  1876,  Auck.    *».  Waitara,  1877-9. 
WHITE,  James.    3.  Blenheim,  1865-7. 
WHYTEHEAD,  Thomas,  MJL.  Fell.  St.  John's 

Coll.,  Cam.    3.  The  Waimate,  ^[1842-3  [p.  435]. 

Diefl  luee  his  bequests,  p.  436]. 
WITHEY,  Charles  Frederick ;  o.  D.  1873,  P. 

1874,  Dun.    3.  Balclutha,  1874-6. 


MELANESIA,  1849-85  (with  Norfolk  Island,  1790-1824,  1841-92;  and  Pitcaim 
Island,  1853-6) — 10  Missionaries  and  8  Central  Stations.  [See  Chapter 
LXVII.,  pp.  444-52 ;  and  (for  Norfolk  Island)  Chapters  LX..  pp.  386-94, 
and  LXIX.,  pp.  454-6  ;  and  (for  Pitcaim  Island)  Chapter  LXVIII.,  pp.  452-4, 

(Diocese  of  Melamcbia,  fonndc<I  1861.) 


ATXIN,  Joseph;  h.  N.  Zealand-  o,  D.  1867, 
P.  1869,  Mela.  3.  Norfolk  Island  and  Solomon 
Islands,  &c.,  1867-71.  A  fellow-martyr  A*nth 
Bp.  Pattesou ;  wounded  at  Nukapu,  Sept.  20, 
die<l  Sept.  27,  1871.    i3ee  pp.  44S-9.] 

BICE,  Charles ;  6.  July  8,  1844,  St.  Enoder : 
rt/.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1880,  Mela.  .S.  Lepers' 
Islaud  (New  Hebrides)  d:c.,  1875-8U  ;  Banks 
Island,  1881  (and  Norfolk  Island  part  of  the 
perio<l  1877-81)  [p.  448,  and  Translations, 
Melanesia,  p.  8U5]. 

NAYLOB,  Thomas  Beasby,  M.A.  .S'.  Nor- 
folk Island  (Prisons),  1841-3.  Res.  ill  [p.  394]; 
tr.  N.S.W.  [p.  901]. 

NIHUL,  W. ;  ed.  St  John's  ColL,  N.Z. :  o.  N.Z. 
3.  Neugone  or  Mar^  1852-5.  Died  there 
April  28,  1855,  of  dysentery  [pp.  434,  446]. 

N0BB8,  George  Htmn;  h.  1799,  Ireland;  the 
first  Missy,  to  Pitcaim  Island.     .S.  Pitcaim 


Island,  1853-6  ;  Norfolk  Island,  1856-84.  Died 
Not.  1884  [pp.  452-5]. 

FALMEB,  John;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1867,  Mela. 
3.  Mota  &G.,  1865-73  ;  Norfolk  Islaud  (and 
visiting  Banks,  Solomon  Islands,  drc. ),  1874-82 
[pp.  447-8]. 

PBITT,  L.      i3ee  N.Z.  list  above.] 

*8ABAWIA,  Oeoi^e ;  the  first  (native)  Melan- 
esian  clergyman,  a  native  of  Vcnua,  Lava 
Island ;  ed.  by  S.P.G.  aid  at  Kohimarama  and 
NJ. ;  o.  D.  Dec.  21, 1867,  Mela.,  P.  1873,  Auck. 
3.  Mota,  186a-81  [p.  448]. 

SCOTT,  George ;  h.  June  17, 1838,  Scotland ;  mT. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Univs.;  (ex-Presby- 
terian ;)  o.  D.  1880,  Syd. ;  the  first  (and  as  yet 
only)  S.P.G.  Missionary  to  New  Caledonia.  3. 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  1881-4.  Res.  [p.  451]. 

THOBMAN,  Thomas  Pelham  Waters ;  h.  June  9» 
1859,  Bromley-by-Bow :  o.  D.  1884  Jam.,  P.  1886 
Mela.    3.  Norfolk  Island,  1886-02  [p.  455]. 


FIJI  (1880-92)— 3  Missionaries  and  3  Central  Stations. 
[See  Chapter  LXX.,  pp.  456-60.] 

(Fiji  is  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.) 


TLOYI),  William  (from  Melbourne) :  the  first 
AngUcan  Missy,  to  Fiji  (1870).  3.  (S.P.G.; 
Levuka,  1885-92  [pp.  456-60]. 

J0NX8,  John  Frmaois,  BJL  Jenu  CoIL  Ox.; 


6.  Aug.  17,  1856,   Eglwysfach  ;    o.  D.   1884, 
P.  1885,  Llan.    3.  Suva,  1886-92  [pp.  459-601. 
POOLE,  Alfred ;  v.  D.  1880  Mela,  P.  1885  Graf. ; 
the  first  8.P.O.  Missy,  to  Fiji.    8,  Bewa  and 
Suva,  1880-4^    R€i,  [p.  458]. 
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HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  (1862-92)— 27  Missionaries  and  5  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXXI.,  pp.  460-4.] 

(Diocese  of  Hokolulu,  founded  1861.) 


BABJTES,    William    Henry ;     ed.  S.A.C. ;    o. 

D.  1885,  P.  1887,  Hono.    -Sf.  (I)  Honolulu,  1886  ; 

Labaina,  &c.  1887-91 ;  (1)  R,  1892;   tr.  Can. 

£p.  878]  ;  [p.  463,  and  Translations,  Japanese, 

p.  808]. 
•BEW,  Woo  Yee  (a  Chinese) ;  o.  D.  1892,  Hono. 

JS.  Honolulu  [p.  463]. 
BLUKDUN,  Thomas ;    b.  London  ;  fd.  S.A.C. ; 

o.  D.  1872,  P.   1874,  Hon.    S.  Lahaina,  1873-4 ; 

tr.  B.  C.  [p.  880]. 
BKIBOEB,  John  {tr.  Guiana  [p.  887]).    S.  Wai- 

luku,  1876-7  :  tr.  Europe  [p.  923]. 

DAVIS,  Samuel  Henry ;  b.  Nor.  25, 1853,  Bryn- 
mawr ;  «f.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1868  Edin., 
P.  1876  Hon.  6'.  (I)  South  Kona,  1872-6  ;  La- 
haina,  1877-9;  (1)  S.K.,  1880-92. 

SirNOAN,  Alexander,  M.A.  St.  Andr.  Unir. ; 
o.  D.  1877  Ex.,  P.  1883  Graf.    8.  Lahaina,  1886. 

ELEINGTON,  Joseph  James;  o.  D.  1864,  P. 
1867,  Hono.  S.  Kawai,  1865 ;  Honolulu,  1866  ; 
Oahre,  1867-8.    Res. 

OALLAGHEB,  Peyton  (from  the  TJ.S.).  S. 
Honolulu,  1865-6.    /?«.  iU. 

OOWEH,  Herbert  Henry;  b.  May  29,  1864, 
Yarmouth ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1889, 
Hono.  a.  Honolulu,  1890-1  [p.  463]  ;  tr.  B.  CtoL 
[p.  880]. 

OROSEB,  Charles  Eaton,  B.D.  (tr.  X.  Scotia 
[pp.  861-2]).  S.  Lahaina  and  Wailuku,  1880-4  ; 
tr.  Perth  [p.  905]. 

HABBIS,  Very  Bev.  Thomas,  M.A.  Jesus  Coll., 
Cam.;  6.  Jan.  10, 1811,  Coventry  ;  o.  D.  1864, 
P.  1865,  Rip. ;  (Dean  of  Honolulu,  1865). 
S.  Honolulu,  1868-9. 

JBBOTSOir,  Edmnnd  ;  6.  Nor.  13, 1831,  Otham, 
Kent :  ed.  Cudd.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1859  Ox.,  P.  1860 
Dur. ;  one  of  the  first  two  S.P.G.  Mi&siouarica 
to  Hawaihin  Is.  S.  Honolulu,  1862-6.  lies. 
[p.  461]. 

•KAAirWAI,  W.  Ho«pili(ex-oflncer in  Hawaiian 
Army);    o.  D.,   Hono.     3.   Lahaina,    1866-7 
.  £p.46S]. 


KITOAT,  Yinoent  Hoiward;  b.  Mar.  11,  iaS4, 
London  ;  ed.  8A.C. :  o.  D.  1887,  Hono.  S.  La- 
haina and  Wailuku,  1890-2. 

KACKINT08H,  Alexander;  h.  Dec.  18,  1844, 
Leicester.  iSf.  Honolulu,  187O-90  ;  do..^  1891-S. 
[Translations,  Hawaiian,  pp.  8*34-5.] 

KASOK,  Yen.  Oeorre,  M.A.  Or.  CoIL,  Ox.: 
b.  1830,  Handley  ;  o.  D.  1853  SaU  P.  1855  2^  ; 
one  of  the  first  two  S.P.G.  Missionaries  to 
Hawaiian  Is.;  (Anln.  1866).  .9.  Houololo, 
1862-3  ;  Oahn,  1864  ;  lAliaiua,  1865-70 
[p.  461]  ;  tr.  to  B.  Ck)l.  [p.  88o]. 

POST,  B.  B.  (from  New  Jersey,  UJSA.  S.  Hono- 
lulu, 1866. 

SCOTT,  William  Bichard,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  A^  15, 
1824,  PljTnouth;  o.  D.  laiSi,  P.  1W9,  Mao. 
a.  Honolulu,  1862-3  ;  Lahaina.  1863-4. 

STALEY,  Bt  Ber.   Thomas  Kettleahip,  D.D. 

Qu.  ColL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  L(»n.  Com. 

first  Bishop  of  Honolulu,   1861,  in    Laintivih 

Palace   ChapeL     S.  Honolulu,  186H-70.     Re*. 

1870  [pp.  461-3,  and  Traualations,  Hawaiian, 

p.  804.] 
TVBKEB,  0.   B. :    ed.  St.  Mark's  CoIL,  CbeL 

S.  Honolulu,  1867-9. 
TUBTON,  Zouch  Horace ;   ed.  Ma?.  Hall,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  ChL    -S.  Lahaina,  1882  S. 

Kea. 
WABBEK,    E.    (a  Canadian) ;     o.    California. 

S.  Laliaina,  1867-9.    Res.  [p.  462]. 

WHALLEY,Herbert  Francis  Edward;  ed.  S^.C; 

o.  D.  1881,  P.  1883,  Hon.    S.  Lahaina  and  W*i. 

luku,  1886-6.    Jtes. 
WHIPPLE,  G.  B.  (from  the  U.S.).    &  WaUoko, 

1866-9.    kes.  [p.  462]. 
WHBTJB,  S.    5.  Wailuku,  1878-9. 

WTT.T.TAWSOy,  Charles  George;  ed.  S.A.C.: 
o.  D.  1866,  P.  1867,  Hon.  J.'.  Koua.  1867-8 
[p.  462]. 

WILLIS,  Bt  Bev.  Alfired,  D.D.  St.  John's  GoIL, 
Ox. ;  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1860,  Roch.  Cons,  (sewtvi) 
Bp.  of  Honolulu,  Feb.  2, 1872,  in  Lambeth  Pid. 
Cliapel.  a.  Honolulu,  1872-92  [pi  463,  and 
Translations,  Hawaiian,  p.  804]. 


NEW  GUINEA  (1890-2)— 2  Missionaries  and  1  Central  SUtion, 

[See  Chapter  LXXU.,  pp.  464-5.] 

HIK6,  Copland.  M.A.  Sydney  Unir.;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Syd.    8.  Baunia.  1891-2  [p.  465]. 
HACLABEN,  Albert  Alexander,  B.A.  Dur. ;  b.  Feb.  14, 1853,  W.  Cowes  ;  ed.  SJL.i.\  ;  o.  D.  1878.  P. 

1879,  Bris. ;  the  first  Anglican  Missionary  to  New  Guinea.     1890,  pioneering.    &  Baunia,  IH^L 

Died  of  fever  at  sea,  Dec.  28, 1891  [p.  465]. 


V.  ASIA,  1820-92. 

-580  Missionaries  (199  being  Natives)  and  206  Central  Stations, 
included  in  13  Dioceses  as  set  forth  below  {see  p.  900),  &c. : — 

(INDIA.) 

BENGAL  (1820-92)— 104  Missionaries  (35  Natives)  and  22  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXXV..  pp.  473-600.] 

(Dioceses  of  Calcutt.\.,  founded  1814 ;  and  Choti.  Naoforb,  1890. 


«AETON,  Paulus  (a  Kol) ;  o.  D.  1880,  P.  1885, 
Calc.    8.  Clicta  Nagpore,  1880-92. 

BABAOHAU,  J.  T. ;  ed.  Bp.'8  Col!.,  Howrah.  8. 
ToUyguugo,  1851-64. 

•BAKSH,  EUi.  8.  Dinapore,  1875 ;  Patna,  1876-7. 
Died  ?  1878  [pp.  494-5]. 

•BAITEBJEA,  Au^hore  Hath,  B JL  Calc.  Univ. ; 


ed.  Bp.*8  ColL,  Calc. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887,  Cal& 
8.  Calcutto  (Bp.*8  OolL),  1887. 
•BANEBJEA,  Uahna  Kohun,  DX.  (Hon.)  Ctie. 


UniT. ;  a  bigh-caste  Brahmin  and  tbe  ftrrt 
Bengali  oonrert  ordained  in  ttie  ^ngHnai 
Church ;  ed,  partly  at  Bp.*t  OolL,  HiovnUi :  e. 
1839,  Calo.  S.  Howrah  (FroC  Bp.'t  OolLX  Itfl- 
68.  Pensioned,  186^-86 ;  died  18SL  CTtaM- 
1atio8U,BengiiU,  p|i.80»^uii&MMMril  p^tUj 


HISSIOHABY  BOLL, 


XAT80H,  Fndviek 


riough,  II 


BATBOH,  ^mij  (brnthn-  at  tibovc  uid  ei-UIsbv. 

ies»  7U.     HIck-lesTC.  mi;    penalonoi    l«li 

Se£l,  W.  0.    a.  CBlcntta.  MiJ-9.    Ra. 
BEK&T,  0.  A.  ((r.  Bnrnui  [p.  818]).    Jl.ToIlJ- 

euniR.  lSflI-7.     Kti. 
•tkOTTAOHAKOBA,  BiUMW' :  o.  D.  1»89,  P. 

1HK7,  Citlc,  ^^CilcutA.  ie«2-9;  Hownh.  IMO-:, 

snxnia.  o«rn,  m.a.  (t.  uuinu  [p.  »n])-  < 

,S.  Calcutta  (DlDctn.  S«.)>  ISU-T;  tr.  Miuliu 

BIRK£L.'Tilliui;  0.  Lon^  1g».    j.  Ilannb 

(Dii.'nCo\l.).  IWJ-R    it'i.  lU.  I 

BLAKE,  a.  T.;  «(.Bp.'«  Coll,,  Hoirmh :  o.  D.  ' 

IHIS,   P.  1M7.  Chic      H.  TnllJ'KunBv,   IHIS  >0  | 

[■-i-n.9ie];Catoittii.ieM.Sl;Fui1ough,IB6a;  ■ 

/(«.  111.  1863  [n.<7»].  I 

•BODBA,  AlmtiuilaKal);  O.D.  ISSO.F.IIWi,  I 

CbIc.     S.  ChoM  NKgpore,  ISStl-M  <KMIil«iri  , 

•BOD&A.  Pnbhaiir ;  o.  I).  IRTJ,  K  1871. 
»,  ChotA   NaipoR,  lest-M.     [Tranilai 

BORN.  Fminiok  {>  Oermiui,  knd  fx-1 
Bi-rlln  Lutlitmn  Mi»ii]ii,  ChoCa  Nn!p»re 
F.  IMS,  Calc.  £Kallclil,I8Sl>-7t;  (Kuril 
1873-8;)  ChoU  Kurpore,  IB7S-86.  Furl< 
■IBM;  pcnsloQHl,  1888  [n,4B8], 

BOmiAlID,  Rabat  Lost*:  h.  Feb.  II.  1836 
cava  :  -1.  Bp.'i  Coll..  Howmli,  anil  Sl.A.( 
18CI,  Calf.  S.  Homuli  fBp.'.ColL). 
Piitna,  IH6?-t ;  Calcutta,  1866-8  [p.  479]. 

BOWTER,  Juaaa;   rd.  Bp.'iCoU,  " ' 


i   ■BET  OOPAL,  OhvuUr ;  s. : 

•DHAN,  AntoDl  (n  Kol)  ;  o 

Chi>ta  Naffport,  lS7Jl-tt3  (l> 

I    *DHAV,  if"™--i»i  (a  Kolj ; 

I   DBZW,  WflliiuB  i    b.  'Dec.  I 


SRIBE&O,  CbarlH  JEdmund  (from  Cerloii):  t. 
lei)  :  td.  Bp,'>  ColL,  HDwrah :  ».  D.  ISU,  P. 
1837,  Calc  S.  Barripora,  laSf-SS  ;  ToUygung*, 
I8S1-71.     DlfdOct.  7,1871  [pp.iS4,4ae-«,«i, 


CoIL,  Uownb: 


DvtritE,  B.  H.  Q. ;  I 


S.ToUj(rupge,IW8-Il; 
1 :  BnrlMiiil,  1873  [«t  p.  »ls] ;  Cal- 
A«.  [p.4(a], 
;  at.  Bp.'H  Co]].,  Howmh  :  o,  D. 


I   EVAITB,! 
Bp.'«  Col 

FLEX,  Oiur'(e 


P.1878,Clllp,     S.  HMLnrllKgh.  1877-»J 
ITS,  1880 ;)  Ir.  TriniJad  [p.  883]. 
David  Itmiib :  l,.  Ndi.  a.  l  MT,  ferou- 


'aBI)8£,Ban>daC,  (an. 


m  Bralitaolam); 
187B,  P,  1877, 
' ;  CliatR  Havpora, 


OHATXSRtOir    Xji«,  M,A 
Jul;  N,  1883.  UonlntDwn,  ir. ;  o.  u,  lonj,  x-, 
1888,  Our,    a.  Uauilbagh,  1891  [p.  M»]. 

■OSOtlUUUKT,  Bhatani   Oluinui ;   til,     Bp,'9 

Hoienih,    IM7-8B     (and    ToUrgnngc,  1881). 
PeoBionel.  lB87[p,478]. 
OHBISTIAM,  Tbamu  \  a.  Loo.  S.  Culcutta  Ac, 
1893-1  :  BIjagllpooT     (Bnjouihat  leg.).   1894-7. 
Dial  D«,  IB,  IBSJ,  of  fever  [pp.   178,   40O-1, 


COS,  Jotm  Wuiii^  D.D,  Lamb.  IS 
19.  1834,  LancaiihlrE  ;  nt.  S.A,C.  : 
P.  I8flfl.  Cfllo.      3.  BaiTipure,  1883  J 

COBXELfuB,  Sl^n  Inthmi  (a 
D.    1RB6,  Cals.,  P.   IBB8,  Madren.     .' 


SARLDIO,  Chailn    "VviillJ.    U.A.  T.C.S.  :    ^. 

Kllmore.    s,  Jfaiarlbaglil  Vgti  [p.  siw].' 
SE   MELLO,   XaCtfa«w    Boobs.  B.A.  Cam.  (a    I 
natlro  rortonTlMe  Indian);  B.  law,  Lon.     H. 
Ho*rah.  IBifl-34  (Rn.  1834)  ;  Xamlook,  1BJ9- 
».  Feoilaned  1881  [pp,  4T7, 4*3-1].  ' 


■OUPTA.  Ram  Zanta  Saaa ;  i 

tWc.    ^.  Suodertiaiids,  1890-v, 
HAXILTOK.  Gaart*  Tredario.  B.A,  T.OD, ;  *. 


Haiarlbagli,  1891  {p,  SOU]. 
HABJUBOy,  Hur;   Jcaipli ;   rd.    Dp,'i 


OdU, 


D.  184tt  P.  WVi,  Calo.    _      

ghattaAc,  1848-84;  Barrlpore,  I8e»-7D;  Tol- 
lygunge,  1871-83 ;    Bairlpore,  1884-8.     p«n- 
Blunnd  1887  [p,  604], 
KAUOHTOV,  O.  ]).,  B.A.  Wor.  CoU,  Ol.    «, 
Uawrah,  I810-1.     Rii.  after  all  moDthi'm. 


u<a 


inda  Kol);  i 


'.  187t 


HIOOS,  Edwatd  H.  S.  Barrlpore,  1881;  (r, 
AJmm  (p,  B17], 

HOLMES,  Fraduiok,  B.A.  Bt.  Ji>bn'iOi)11,CaiD. 
S.  Howrali  {Prof.  Bp,'t  Onll.).  1898-88.  Pan- 
<lona]l836  ;  dttdluEnKlandOct.  IB»[p,  47T]. 

HDHTER.  Thonua  Williain,  B.A.  Hart.  CoIL, 


OboCa  Hagpore,  1880-U 


It.  DIocD.  Ban;.), 
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JOinSB,  Daniel :  b.  India  ;  ed.  Bp.'i  ColU  Howrah; 
o.  D.  1833,  P.  1834,  Calc.  S.  Tollygunge, 
1833-53.  Dietl  July  10,  1853,  of  dropsy  [pp. 
483-4,  486,andTran3lation8,BenfiraIl,  p.  805]. 

•KAGHOHAF,  Maaihdass  (an  Uraon  Kol)  ;  o. 
T).  1873,  Calc.    S.  Chota  Naarpore,  1873-92. 

•KACHOHAP,  Parnoaahad  (a  Kol)  ;  o.  D.  1875, 
P.  1880,  Calc.    S.  Chota  Nasrpore.  1876-02. 

KAY,  William,  D.D.  Sub-Rwtorand  Fellow  Line. 
Coll.,  Ox.  S.  Howrah  (Principal  Bp.'s  Coll.), 
1849-65  (and  Diocu.  Secy,  from  1856).  Hes.  ill. 
[Translations.  Bengali,  pp.  805-6.] 

KENNEDY,  Kennetti  wiiliam  Stewart,  M.A., 
M.D.,  T.C.D. :  6.  Oct.  10,  1865,  Kilnioro  :  o.  1). 
1890.  Dub.    if.  Hazaribagh,  1892  [p.  600]. 

KRUOER,  Frederiok  (an  ox-G-erman  Lutheran 
Misay.)  ;  o.  D.  1875,  Calc.  .ST.  Clwibasa.  1875-8  J : 
(sick-leave,  1887-9;)  Ranchi,  1889-92.  Pen- 
gioned  1892  [p.  498,  and  Translations,  Ho, 
p.  808L 

LETHBRIDOE,  William  Matthews  (tr.  X.W.P. 
[p.  916]).  aS.  Patna.  1864-7,  and  Dinapore, 
1866-7  fp.  494]  :  tr.  N.W.P.  [p.  916]. 

XOOSDAlL,  Arthur:  b.  Dec.  17.  1851,  Lincoln  : 
ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1H82,  P.  1884,  Calc.  A'.  Chota 
Nagpore,  1882-3  [see  p.  916]  ;  Ranchi,  1884-9  ; 
Chaibasa.  18a.>-2. 

lUBTY,  George  Henry ;  b.  Mar.  25. 1863,  Chelten- 
ham; fd.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1891,  Chota  Nag.  S. 
Ranchi,  1891-2  ;  Murhu,  1892. 

KALAN,  8.  C,  B.A.  St.  Ed.  Hall,  Ox.  S. 
Howrah  (Prof,  at  Bp.'s  Coll.),  1838-9.    Kes.  ill. 

•  KANJAN,  Markas  (a  Kol);  o.  D.  1880,  Calc. 
S.  Chota  Nugix»re,  1880-92. 

MILL,  William  Hodge,  D.D.  and  Fellow  Tri. 
Coll.,  Cam. ;  one  of  the  first  two  S.P.G.  Missies, 
to  India.  S.  Howrah  (first  PrinciiMil  of  Bp.'s 
Coll.),  1821-37.  Ke.t.  Died  Chrirttmas  Dav  1853 
[pp.  474,491,  676,  691,  789-90,  799  ;  and  Trans- 
lations. Arabic,  p.  805,  and  Sanscrit,  p,  810]. 

*MITTER,  Gopal  Chunder  (a  Bengali) ;  ed. 
Bp.'8  Coll.,  Howrah  ;  o.  D.  1813.  P.  1841,  Calc. 
S.  Howrah.  1813-9,  1854-65;  Calcutta,  1850-3, 
1866-72  :  Mograliat,  1873. 

*MITTEE,  Peter  Lnokin-Harain :  o.  D.  1809, 
P.  1874,  Calc.  S.  Tollvjninge.  1869-70  :  Jhanjra, 
1871-89.  Pensioned  1890.  [Traushitions,  Bi-n- 
gnli.  p.  800.] 

MOOR,  Robert  Henry :  ed.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Howrah  ; 
o.  D.  1864  Calc,  P.  1880  Gui.  A'.  Patna,  1865-7 
[p.  494]  ;  tr.  Gui.  [p.  888]. 

MOORE,  A.  Henry;  b.  1813:  ed.  Bp.'s  Coll., 
Howrah  ;  o.  I).  1 839.  P.  1815,  Calc.  a,  Barripore, 
183y-50  [pp  .4St{-8]. 

•M0R8A.  Markas  (a  Kol)  ;  o.  D.  1875,  Calc.  ^s:. 
Chota  Nagpore,  1875-92. 

MORTON,  WUliam.  *S'.  ToUvgnnge  &o.,  1823-6  : 
Chin^urah,  1825-30, 1831,  1833-6  ;  in  Manr.  part 
of  1830-3  :  Midnapore.  1836  ;  Berhampore.  1837. 
ftet.  m  [pp.  478.  482,  491-2,  675-6  ;  and  Trans- 
lations. Bengali,  pp.  805-6]. 

•MTXKERJI,  Peary  Mohun :  o.  D.  1880.  P.  1881, 
Calc.  .S'.  (1)  Calcutta,  1880-3;  ToUygunge, 
1884-9;  (DC  1890-2. 

MURRAY,  James  Arthur,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  1865, 
Alverstoke  ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Dub.  S. 
Hazaribasrh,  18;»2  [p.  600]. 

•NATH,  Rally  Mohan  ;  ed.  Bp.'s  ColL,  Howrah  ; 
o.  D.  1870,  P.  1875,  Calc.  S.  (\)  Barripore, 
1870  :  (2)  Dhant?h»tta,  1871-2  ;  Calcutta, 
1873-9;  (2)  D.  1882-92.    Pensioned,  1892. 

O'CONNOR,  William,  B.A.  Dub.  Univ.;  b.  Aug.  7, 
1862,  Tuam;   o.  D.  1891,  P.    1892,    Armagh.    I 
S.  Ranchi,  1892. 

»PATJL,  Brojo  Nath  :  o.  D.  1862,  Calc.    S.  Meer- 

pore.  1862-85.    Die<l  Nov.  30,  1886  [p.  408].  ! 

PETTINATO,  F.  P.  (an  Italian  and  cx-Roman 
Cath.  (JoTt.  Chaplain),    ft.  Howrah,  1859-60; 
Patna,  1860.     R»'i.  ill  [p.  494]. 
•PRABHTJ,  Dhanr  (a  Mnnda  Kol)  ;  o,  D.  1873, 

Ca\c.    S.  Chota  Xaarpore,  1873-83. 
•PRABUSAHAY.  Siha    (a  Kol);   o.  D.  1880, 
Calc.    S.  Chota  Nagpore,  1880-6. 


REIOHARDT,  Frederiok  Henry,  M JL.  Corp.  Ch. 
Coll.,  Cam. ;  6.  Feb.  11. 1857.  Cairo  ;  o.  D.  18j*0, 
P.  1881,  Dur.  S. Calcutta  (Diocn. Sec),  1881-5; 
tr.  Madras  [p.  914]. 
RETITHER,  John  (tr.  N.W.P.  [p.  916]  >.  S.  Cal- 
cutta, 1876-7.  Res. 
«ROBA,  Kristohitt  (a  Kol)  ;  o.  D.  18:»,  P.  18«, 

Calc.    S.  Chota  Nagpore,  188t>-92. 
•SANDEL,  Hari  Har ;  o.  1856,  Calc.     S.  CU- 
cutta,  1856-87.    Died  Sept.  4,  18^7  [pp.  4S1-2T. 
I    8ARJANT,  M.  G.    S.  Howrah,  1H25.     Ret,  ilL  ' 
I    SIMPSON,  Thomas  Carter  (of  the  Clerinr  Orphan 
School,    Eng.,  aent  to  Bp.'s  ColL,  (d'alc  for 
training,  1825);    o.  D.   1833,    P.    1831,  Calc. 
A'.  HowTah,  1844-9.    Pensione<l  1850. 
«SINOH.     Daoud     (W.    Luther)      (ex-Missy. 
Berlin   Lutheran    Mis<don,  Chota    Nagfiore): 
o.  D.    1869,  P.  1872,  Calc.      5.  Ranchi    Ac, 
1869-82  ;  Chaibasa.  1883-92  [p.  496  and  Traa*- 
lationa.  Hin«li,  p.  807]. 
,    BEELTON,  Thomas,  M.A.  and  PeU.  Qji.  Cr>IL. 
I        Cam.  (/>•.   Delhi   [p.  918]).    /?.  Howrah  ( Bp.*s 
Coll.,    Prof.    1863-6,    and     Principal    18S7-9 
[p.  790]).    Sick-leave,  1871  ;  pen-done-l  IWS. 
SLATER,  Samuel,  D.D.  I^nib.,  1882  ;  ^^f.K.C.L. ; 
o.  D.  1845  Lou.,  P.  1847  Calo.    S.  Calcutta,  1847- 
50  ;  Howrah  (Prof.  Bp.'.s  ColL),  1851  -60.     Rn, 
[v.  479,  and  TransLicions,  Unln,  p.  812]. 
SMITH,  W.  O'Brien;   b.  1817;  ed.  Bp.*s  Ofl., 
Howrah;    o.  D.  1842,  P.  1843.      S,  Howrah. 
1843-50;   Calcutta,   1851-71    [pp.   473-«U,  aoi 
Translations,  Bengali,  p.  806]. 
STEWART,  R.  M.,M.A.  \Vor.CoU.,Ox.  S.  Howrah 

(Prin.  of  Bp.'8  Coll.),  1S73-4.  /?«.  [p.  79<n. 
STREET,  Arthur  WallU,   Pern.  ColL.  Ot.    .«. 
Howrah  (Prof,  of  Bp.'s  ColL),  1839-51.    Difi 
April  29, 1851,  of  illne,*s  contracted  while  riiit- 
ing  Mission8_rp  488]. 
THOMAS,  P.  W. :  ed.  Bp.'s  ColL.  Howrah :  o.  D. 
1865,  P.  1867.  Calc.     .S'.  Tollvjrunge,   18»»-« : 
Mograhat,  1866-9;  Calcutta,  1869-70:    Barri- 
pore. 1871-3.    Died  April  24,  1873,  of  fever  aa-i 
throtit  disease  [p.  479]. 
«TIRKEE,  Nathan  (a  KoL) ;  o.  D.  18^^,  Calc. 

S.  Chota  Nagpore,  188;)- '♦2. 
•TOTi;  Athanaaius  (an  Uraon  Kol)  ;  o.  D.  1S7S, 

P.  1875,  C^c.    S.  Chota  Nagpore,  l'$73-92. 
TWEDDLE,   WiUiam;   o.   York.     a.   Howrah, 
1824-7 ;  and  ToUygunge,  1826-32.    Die*!  Dec 
1832,  of  jungle  fever  [pp.  477,  482-3,  486]. 
VALUNOS,  Frederie  Ross,  M.A.  Tr.  Coll.  Cam.: 
b.  1825.  London  ;  o.  D.  1857.  P.  1K58,  SaU    .^■. 
Calcutta    (Diocn.    Secv.),    1860-72 ;     Ranchi. 
1872-6.    Dial  at  sea,  Dec  2i>,  1876,  on  ro\-agf 
to  Kn;?Laud  on  sick-leave  [p.  498]. 
YARNI3ER,  M.  John  Joseph  (•*  Father  Felix  "i. 
an  Italian  and  ex-Roman  (?ath.  Gort.  Chap- 
lain.    .V.  Patna,  1860-72  (Furlough.    1884-7) 
[p.  494]. 
WALLI8,  Arthar  W.    8.  Howrah  (Bp.'s  ColL), 

18iO-4. 
WEIDEMAN,  George  E.,  M.A-  and  PeILSt.Ciih. 
Hall.,  Cam.    8.  Howrah  (Prof,  of  Bp.'«  CWLi, 
1843-52.    Drovt-ned  April  3,  1852.  by  cafwuini? 
of  boat  while  visiting  near  UowTah.    [Truu- 
lations,  Hebrew,  p.  807.] 
WHITEHEAD,  Henry,  M.A.,  FelL  Tr.  C6a^  Ox. ; 
b.  Dec.  19,  1853,  Brighton ;  o.  D.  187»  Ox..  P. 
1880  Can.     5.  Calcutta  (Principal  of    Up.'* 
CoU.),  1884-92  [pp.  476,  490,  7JK)]. 
WHITLEY,  Edward  Ksmiltem.  BJL.  qa.  CotU 
Cam. ;  b.  Aug.  IS,  1866,  MtuaDorie ;  e.  O.  I8ril. 
P.  1890,  Ox.    A  Ranchi,  1891-3. 
WHITLET,  Rt.  Rev.  Jabei  Oenelina,  MJk.  {tr. 
Delhi  [p.  918]).  ;9. Ranchi,  186»-90.    Coms^trA 
Bp.  of  Chota  Nagpore,  Mar.  23, 1890,  at  Kaoda 
[pp.  493-7,  499,  790 ;  and  TranaUtkmi,  Hindi, 
r»p.  807-8,  and  Mandari.  p.  8101. 
WITHERS,    George    Vdner,    BLA.  Tr.  CdSL 
Cam.  ( D.D.  Lambeth,  IMS) ;  b,  IftNw    A  Hov- 
rah  (Prof,  of  Bp.'8  ColL,  1829-41 ;  and  Prind- 
paL  1812-8.     Pensioned  1848;  died  Feb.  U, 
1873,  at  Riohmond  [p.  790]. 


MISSIONARY  ROLL. 
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MADRAS  PRESIDENCY,  dc,  (1825-92)-216  Missionaries  (108  Natives') 
and  70  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  LXXVI.,  pp.  501-68.] 

(Dioceses  of  Maihiah,  founded  1835  ;  Tiuvaxcouk  and  Cociiix,*  1879 ;  Tixxe\'elly,  proi»aed.) 


•ABISHAOANASEN,  Thomat ;  o.  D.  184  J,  Madr. 
a.  Tauiore,  lHiO-4. 

•ABBAHAK,  Gnanamuthoo :  eil.  S.P.G.  Coll., 
Mailr.:  o.  D.  1879,  P.  ias2,Bp.  Cald.  H.  llamna«l, 
1879-83 ;  Xaffalaporam,  IAH3-6 ;  Taujore, 
1887-92.    Did  March  30, 1892. 

•ABRAHAM.  Samuel  Yetadian,  B.A.  Madr. 
Univ.:  etl.  S.P.a.  Coll.,  Madr. ;  o.  D.  1MH8,  Madr. 
S,  Mailras*,  1888  [Translations,  Tamil,  p.  812]. 

•ABRAHAM.  Yedanayaig^axn  :  ed.  S.P.O.  loll., 
Madr. ;  o.  D.  18iG,  Bp.  Ca  d.  6'.  Ramna»l, 
1886-92. 

•ABRAHAM.  Yisuvaaam;  o.  D.  1873  Madr.,  P. 
1879  Bp.  Cald.    H.  Nazareth,  1873-92. 

ABAMSOK,  Thomas;  ed,  S.A.C.:  o.  D.  1871, 
Ma<lr.  S.  Sawyen>uram,  1871-85  ;  Banzalore, 
1886-8.  Died  at  Bau(jalore,  Sept.  1.  1888,  of 
small-pox  [pp.  793-4]. 

•ADBIKALAM,  D. :  o.  D.  1860,  Madr.  H.  Aney- 
cadoo,  18C0-3,  1865-80  (Combacouum,  1864). 
Pen-sioiiel  1880  ;  died  1891. 

ADOLPHTTS,  Thomai  Philip :  h.  Madr.  Pros. : 
ed.  Sawverpuram  Sem. ;  o.  D.  1818  Colmn.,  P. 
1851  Miidr.  S,  Sawyenmrara.  1848-9:  Putlm- 
kotti,  1850-3  :  Taujore,  1854 :  Trichinoix>ly, 
1865-77;  Cauendagoodv,  1878-81.  Pensioual 
1881 :  die<i  Sept.  18,  1892,  at  Trichinoi»olv. 

•APPAVOO,  John ;  o.  D.  1890,  Ma-lr.  S.  Kal- 
i«ap.id,  1890-2. 

•AROOLAPPEN,  C.  H.  Chludadrepettah.  1845- 
50. 

•ARULAPPEN.  David  (or  "A.  David"); 
the  first  S.P.O.  native  clerKymau  in  Mailras 
Diocese ;  ed.  Tanjore  Mission  School  :  «>.  D. 
1854,  Ma'lr.  H.  Sawverpuram,  1864-8:  Pnthi- 
amputhur,  1860-5.  *  Died  Oct.  9,  1805,  of  a 
carbuncle  [p.  545]. 

•ARUMANAYAOAM,  Gnanakan.  B.A.  Ma^lr. 
Univ. ;  ed.  S.P.G.  CoU.,  Miulr. :  o.  D.  1883,  P. 
1890,  Bp.  Cald.    H.  Tuticorin,  1886-92. 

•ARUMANAYAOAM,  Yedaaonikam ;  o.  D. 
1887,  Bp.  Cald.    S.  Tinnevellv  rlistriot,  1887  92. 

•ABIRYATHAM,  Samuel:  \d.  S.P.(t.  Coll., 
Madr. ;  o.  D.  1887,  Bp.  Cal<L  H.  Tinuevclly 
district,  1887-92. 

•ABIRYATHAM,  Sathianathan ;  ed.  S.P.G .  Coll., 
Ma»lr. ;  «.  D.  1886,  Bp.  Cald.  .S.  Auaij^udi, 
1886-8;  TinneveUy  district,  1889-92. 

•BAKKYANATHAN,  Bevaaagam  Suppan :  ed. 
S.P.G.  Coll.,  Madr. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1886,  Madr. 
a.  Salem,  1885-6  ;  Keelakarei,  1887-92. 

BEST,  James  Kershaw:  o.  D.  1842,  P.  1845, 
Madr.  .ST.  Madura,  1842-4 ;  Christianagram, 
1845-56.  R^i.  ill  (a*iisited  annually  by  S.P.G. 
to  1869).  Died  Vicar  of  Lane  End,  April  5, 
1889. 

BILDERDECK,  John.    8,  Chittoor.  1 8 12  -4. 

BILLINO,  George,  M.A.  St.  Jolm's  Coll..  Cam. :  h. 
Nov.  20,  1847,  Wye,  Kent ;  o.  D.  1871,  P.  1873, 
Madr.  8.  Sawyerpuram,  1871 ;  Nazareth, 
1872-3  :  Ramnad,  1873-82 ;  Madras  (Dioc.  Seo.), 
1882-3;  Furloujarh,  1884-5  ;  (in  Calcutta,  1885-7 
[p.  909]):  Ramnad,  1888-9;  sick-leave,  1889. 
Pensione«i  1891  [pp.  657-60]. 

BLAKE,  William  Herbert,  M.A.  Tr.  Coll..  Cam. ; 
h.  AUiT.  30,  1849,  High  Leigh.  Ches. ;  o.  D.  1H72, 
P.  1873,  Lie.  SA\)  Tanjore,  1874-5  :  Comba- 
conum.  1876-7  ;  (1)  T.,  1878-92  [pp.  516,  794]. 

BOWER,  H.,  D.D.  Lamb,  (an  Eurasian);  o.  D. 
1843,  P.  1845,  Madr. ;  received  Lambeth  Dej^ree 
D.D.  in  1872  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
reviser  of  Tamil  Bible.  8.  Tanjore,  184t-5; 
Vedianmram,  1846-57  ;  Madras,  1858-75.  1879- 
83  ;  Comboconum,  1876-8.  Pcnsioue<l  1884  ; 
dicil  Sept.  2,  1886,  at  Palamcottah  [pp.  514, 
517,793.andTranslation8,Tamil,  pp.  811-12]. 


BRITTEN,  Alfred,  B.A.  Univ.  CoU.,  Dur. ;  h. 
June  15, 1854,  London  :  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1883 
Mailr.,  P.  1 884  Bp.  Sargent.  8.  Kalsapad,  1 883 ; 
Nan«lvaL  1884-92  [pp.  566,  794]. 

BROT^ERTON,  Thomas,  BA.  Cor.  Ch.  Coll., 
Cam. ;  6. 1809,  Boston,  Lin. ;  o.  P.  1837,  Mailr. 
&  (?1836)  (1) Tanjore,  1837-41 ;  Canandagoody, 
1842-4;  Combaconum,  1845;  (1)  T.,  1846-9; 
Maflras,  1860-7  ;  Sawyerpuram,  1857-9 ;  do.  and 
Nazareth,  1860-9  [pp.  620-1,  542,  793 ;  and 
Translations,  Tamil,  p.  811]. 

BTTTLER,  Montagu  Russell :  b.  July  SO,  1862, 
Chelsea  ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1882,  Lon.  8.  ?  1883-4. 
Re$ 

CAEMMERER,  Augustus  Frederick  ;  b.  April  3, 
1840,  Nazareth ;  ed.  Bp.*s  Coll.,  Hownrah,  and 
S.A.C. :  0.  D.  1836,  P.  1837,  Madr.  8.  Vepcry, 
1836-8;  Nazareth,  1838-58;  Tanjore,  1859-61. 
Pensioned  1862 ;  died  Sep.  2, 1891,  at  Tranquebar 
[pp.  515,  631,  635-6,  639,  557 ;  aud  Transla- 
tions, Tamil,  pp.  811-12]. 

CALDWELL,  Rt  Rev.  Robert,  LL.D.  Univ. 
Glas.  and  Hon.  D.D.  Univ.  Dur. :  6.  May  7, 1814  ; 
arvd.  Madr.  Jan.  8, 1838  (Misisy.  L.M.S.,  1888- 
41)  ;  o.  1).  1841,  P.  18t2,  Madr. :  eont.  Asst.  Bp. 
to  Bp.  Madr.  March  11, 1877,  in  Calcutta  Cath. 
8.  Edeyengoody,  Nov.  1841-83 ;  Tuticorin,  1883- 
91.  Re%.  Jan.  31, 1891  ;  died  Aug.  28,  1891,  at 
Pulney  Hills  [pp.  532,534-6,  639-41,543-4,  647- 
62,  658,  560,  625 ;  and  Translations,  Tamil, 
p.  811]. 

CALTHORP,  Charles,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
0.  Lon.  *'.  (1)  Veperv,  1833-5  ;  Taujore,  1836- 
40  ;  (1)  v.,  1840.     Die.1  1841  [p.  606]. 

CARYER,  R.    8.  Madras,  1842-5. 

•CHRISTIAN,  Bathianadhan ;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1873, 
Mailr.    8.  TinneveUy  district,  1869-86. 

CLAY,  John:  ed.  Vepery  Seminary  ;  o.  D.  1854, 
P.  1856,  Mailr.  8.  (1)  Cuddapah,  1854-5  ; 
(2)  Mutialpafl,  1865-65;  (1 )  C,  1866-71  ;  (2)  M., 
1872-84.  Died  1884  [pp.  564,  566  ;  aud  Trans- 
lations, Telugu,  p.  812]. 

COOMBES,  Yalentine  Daniel:  tii.  Bp.*s  CoU., 
Ho^Tah  ;  o.  D.  1833,  P.  1834.  8.  Tanjore, 
1834-6  ;  Combaconum,  1837-44.  Died  1844  [p. 
519,  and  Translations,  Tamil,  pp.  811-12]. 

COOMBB,  W.  L. ;  o.  D.  1849,  Calc.  8.  Aney- 
cadoo  1849-58.     Died  1858  [pp.  622-3]. 

•CORNEUXTB,  Stephen  lyathorai  (/r.  Bengal 
[p.  909]).    8,  Bangalore,  18»9-92. 

COTTLTRTTP,  S.  W. ;   ed.  Rp.'s  Coll.,  Howrah  ; 

o.  1844,  Madr.    8.  Bangalore,  1844 ;  Negapatam, 

1845  ;  Anevcadoo,  1846  ;  Chittoor  and  Vellore. 

18*7-60  ;  TinneveUy,  1851  [p.  661]. 
COYLE,  S.  O.  ;    o.  D.  1854,  P.  1866,  Madr.    8. 

Matlura,  1854 ;  Pulney  HUls,  1855-9  \u>e  p.  898]  ; 

Puthiaraputhur,   1862-6;    Ramnad,    1866-70; 

die«l  April  16,  1870,  at  Bangalore  [p.  656]. 
«I)ANIEL,   D.      8.  Porevar,  1878  ;  Erungalorc, 

1879  :  Ahimbaukum,  1881-3. 
•DANIEL,  S.    8.  Nazareth,  1876-8. 

•DANIEL,  Samuel  (the  1st  TlnneveUv  Vellala 
who  broke  caste)  ;  ed.  Sawyerpuram  and  SulU- 
van'i?  Gartlens ;  o.  D.  1862,  Madr.  8.  TinneveUy 
dis«trict.  1862-8. 

•DANIEL,  Samuel  Swamidian ;  ed.  S.P.O,  Coll., 
Madras ;  o.  D.  1886.  P.  1889,  Bp.  Cal<l.  8. 
Puthiamputhur,  1886-9 ;  Ridhapuram,  1890-2. 

•DANIEL,  Suvisehamuthu ;  o.  D.  1886,  Bp.  Cald. 

8.  Edeyengooily,  1886-92. 
•DARMAKAN,  D.      8.  Edeyengoody,  1887-90. 

Diet!  1890. 
DARYALL,  Thomas  Elijah;   h.  Feb.  SI,  1864, 

Brixton;  ««/.  S.A.C. ;   o.  D.  1883,  P.  1885.    8. 

Tanjore,  1883-5  ;  Negapatam,  1885-92. 


•  Several  of  these  Native  Clergy  have  appeared  under  different  names  at  various  times  in  the 
Annual  Reports  \iee  p.  818]. 
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•BAYID,  B.    S.  Madraa,  1859-72.    Pensioned 

■   1873  ;  died  ?  1886. 

*I)AVn),    Samuel  BeUvendram :    o.    D.    1887, 

P.  1892,  Madr.   8.  Madras,  1887-90.  Rfs.    Lent 

to  Coimbatore,  1892. 
•BAYIB,  Saathoiham.    8.  Eral,  18S9-9S. 
•DAVID,  Yedamonikam ;  ed.  S.P.O.  Coll.,  Madr. ; 

0.  Madr.    8.   Madras,  1884-6  ;   Sccundcrabad, 

1887-92. 
•DEIBTAIL,  Balavendnun ;   o.  D.  1890,  Madr. 

8.  Cuddalore,  1890;  Mutyalapad,  1891-2. 
•BE8I0ACHABBT,   Joseph   (the  first  Telngn 

clergyman  in  the  English  Church) ;  o.  D.  1890, 

Madr.    8.  Kaliiapad,  1890-2  [p.  666]. 
*D£VAPIRIAX,   David:    o.  D.  1H86,  Bp.  Cold. 

8.  Kulatthur,  1886-9 ;  Edeyengoody.  1890-2. 

•DEVAPIRIAX,  (huuiapragaaam  David;  o. 
D.  1886,  P.  1890,  Bp.  Cald.  8.  Puthiamputhur, 
1886-9  :  tr.  Maur.  [p.  899]. 

•DEVAPBASAOAM,  D.  (orDEVAPBASADEK, 
D.)  ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1869,  Madr.  8.  Puthiam- 
puthur, 1867-76  ;  Tanjore,  1876-8. 

•DEVASAOATAV,  Samuel;  ed.  S.P.G.  CoU., 
Madr.;  o.  D.  1886, P.  1888,  Bp.  Cal.  8.  Madura, 
1886-92  (lent  but  not  paid  by  S.P.G). 

•DEVASAGAYAH,  Swamiadian;  o.  D.  1867. 
P.  1869,  Madr.  8.  Tinnevelly  district,  1867-70, 
1876-92  (Ramnad,  1871-6). 

DODSOK,  Thomas  Hatheway,  M.A.  Ex.  Coll., 
Ox. ;  6.  May  11,  1862,  Rotherham  (Yks.)  :  o. 
D.  1885,  P.  1886,  Ox.  8.  Trichinoiioly  (Prin- 
cipal. College),  1889-92  [pp.  629,  794]. 

DOWKES,  Horace  Oeorfre,  A.KC.L. ;  6.  Mar.  28, 

1860,    Bayllmm  :     o.  D.   1886.    P.   1887,  Roc. 

8.  Kalsapad,  1888;  Kurnool,  1889-90  ;  Nandyal, 

1891-2  [pp.  566,  794]. 
DU  WESSnTO,  Peter  K.  (a  Dane  ord.  in  Eng. 

1827).    8.  Madras,  1828-31  (and  Velloro.  1830). 

Sick-leave,  1831.    Rg$.  1833  [pp.  606,  526]. 

EARKBHAW,  John,  M.A.,  Lamtieth  ;  h.  Dec.  26, 
1831,  Colne ;  rd.  K.C.,  Lon. ;  o.  D.  1857,  P.  1868, 
Rip.  8.  Sawyerpuram,  1859-63  :  furlough  1864. 
Res.  and  tr.  Europe  [pp.  793,  923]. 

•ELEAZEK,  Onanamutthu ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1889, 
Bp.  Cald.    8.  Chrlstiauagram,  1886-92. 

«£L£AZ£B  John  ;  o.  D.  1862.  P.  1886,  Madr.    8. 

Bangalore,  1862-70;  Oossoor,  1871-6;  Salem, 

1877  84.    Pensioned  1885. 
FLETCHEB,  James  P.    (ex-Catechlst  in  Eur- 

disUn,  p.  728) ;  o.  Ix>n.  1845,  P.  1847,  Ma<lr.  8. 

E<leycngoo<ly,    1846 ;     Canandagoody,     1846 ; 

Vepery,  1847-8.    Hes.  ill. 
FRAKKLIK,  C. ;  o.  D.  1849  Calc,  P.  Madr.    8. 

Moodaloor,  1849 ;  Boodaloor,  1852-3 ;  Cuddalore, 

1854-7. 
•OKAKAKAK,    C.    Fakkianadhan,    B.A.      8. 

Tutioorin,  1886-92. 
*ONANAKAK,    MathuranaTagam ;    ed.   S.P.G. 

CoU.,  Madr. ;   o.  D.  1871,   P.   1874,  Madr.    8. 

Kangoor,  1871-4 ;   Vellum,  1875  ;  Eruugalore, 

1876-8  ;     Tranquebar,    1879-83 ;    Tinuevelly 

district,  1880-92. 
•OKAKAHOOTTOO,  K.    8.  Tinnevelly  district, 

1857-60.    Died  1860. 
•ONAKAMUTTHXr,    Samuel,    M.A.  and  FeU. 

Madras  Univ. ;  o.  D.  1885  Madr.,  P.  1886  Bp. 

Cald.     8.  Madras  (CoUcge),  1886-6 ;  Edeyen- 
goody, 1886-8 ;  Trichinopoly  (College),  1888- 

92* 
•OKANAMUTTU,    Vodamonikum:    ed.   S.P.O. 

Coll.,  Madr. ;   o.    D.  1876,  P.  1878,  Bp.    Cald. 

8.  TinneveUy  district,  1876-83 ;  Trichinopoly, 

1884-90 ;  Madras,  1891-2. 

•ONANAOLIVOO,  laaao;  o.  D.  1884.  P.  1888, 
Madr.  8.  Tanjore,  1884-6  ;  >'egapatam,  1887- 
92 

•OKAKAOLIVOO,  Jacob,  B.A.  Univ.  Madr. ;  o. 
D.  1887,  Madr.  8.  Trichinopoly  (College),  1887- 

•OKAKAOUVOO,  JoMph ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1878, 


Bp.  Cald.    8.   (1)   Pnthiampothar,  1875;  (2) 
Ramnad,  1876-86  ;  (1)  P.  1886-92. 
•GNAKAPRAGASAX.  Ammaaaym^am:  o.D. 
1884,  P.  1888,  Madr.    8.  Tricliinopolv,  1884-90 ; 
Melaseithalai,  1891-2. 

•ONAKAFRAGASAH,  D.  S.  Nazareth  Ac, 
1865-71.    Died  July  18,  1871. 

•GNAKAPRAGASAJI,  Daniel.  5.  Cumbocomira, 
1872-8;  Ramnad,  1887-92. 

•GNANAPRAGABAK.  Ka^alinca.  B.A.  3laiir. 
Univ. ;  ed.  Tanjore  ColL ;  o.  D.  18^  P.  1888, 
Madr.    8.  Tanjore,  1884-92  [p.  516]. 

♦ONAKATTTTHITII,  Pakkianadhan ;  ed.  SP.O. 
C-oll.,  Mailr. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1882,  Bp.  Cal-L  S. 
Ramnad,  1879-92. 

GODDEN.  Arthur  Joseph;  b.  Oct.  16, 1S63,  Kings- 
north,  Kent;  ed.  SA.C;  o.  D.  189fJ,  P.  1892, 
Madr.    8.  Tanjore,  1890-2. 

GODFREY,  8.  A. ;  ed.  Bp.V  Coll.,  Howrah ;  n. 
D.  and  P.  1842,  Madr.  8.  VcUore,  1H42-5  (aoi 
Chittoor,  1845) ;  Comhaconum,  1846-56 ;  Canaa- 
dagoodv,  1857-9  [p.  619]. 

GODFRET,  William  Addison;  ed.  Bp.'fi  C<dL, 
HowTah ;  o.  D.  1840,  Mailr.   A'.  Tanjore,  HM<t-l. 

GOLDSTEIN,  J.  F.  (from  Berlin  Misvsn-.  Instita- 
tion)  ;  o.  Madr.  8.  Pulicat,  1837-9  :'Trichmo- 
poh-,  1840-1  [p.  610] ;  tr.  Trin.  [p.  883\ 

GRIFFITHS,  J.    8.  Cochin,  lHtl-2.    R^i.  ilL 

GXTEBT,  John;  b.  Oct.  11.1812, Quilon:  f « x  apmt 
of  C.M.S.  and  Weslcyan  Mis«.  ^H»oiotv;)  o.D. 
and  P.  1842,  Madr.  8.  Sheemnoga  ami  Ptdicat, 
1842;  Cuddalore,  1842-5 :  Eruniralore,  U<t6-9: 
Tanjore,  185()  and  1864-73  (Vepery,  IH4«  and 
1851-64);  Trichinopolv,  1873-7.  Pensioofld 
1878 ;  died  March  1,  1892. 

HART,  Georire  Prederiok;  b.  Oct.  3,  18fi7,  Do«r; 
ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1890,  Matlr.  iS.  KalsanHl, 
1890-2rp.666]. 

HEAVYSlDE,  John  (the  first  native-hom  Eng- 
lish S.P.G.  Miny.  in  India).  8.  Madras  ( Vepery 
Seminary  &c.),  1829-31.    Res.  ill  [pp.  5u^-4]. 

HETKE,  George  Yatos ;  ed.  Bp.'s  CoIU  Hovrah; 
o.  1839,  Madr.  8.  Madras,  1839  ami  184^; 
Mndalur,  1839-46;  Tricliinopolv,  1847-53,  and 
1867-63  ;  Erungalore,  1854-5  ;  Colcroon,  1HS6: 
Negapatam,  1864-77.  Pensiouetl  1S78;  died 
Dec.  1880  [pp.  628,  536], 

HICKET,  W.;  o.  D.  1837.  P.  1839,  Madr.  SL 
Dindlgul,  1837-42 ;  Trichinowlv,  1843-4  and 
1846  ;  Canandagoody,  1845  ;  Madura  Ac^  1847- 
67;  Comhaconum,  1868-^1.  Pendooed  1«2: 
died  1870  [pp.  666-7]. 

HIGGIKB,  Joseph.  8.  Kalsapail,  1861-6.  Fur- 
lough 1866  [pp.  664-6]. 

HOLDEN,  David  ;  6.  1827,  Newry,  Ir. ;  o.  D. 
1856,  P.  1856,  Madr.  8.  Trichinoiolv,  185*-< ; 
Combaconnm,  1866-8.    Sick  leave;  l"85i<. 

HOUGHTON,  Georg«  Dunbar,  B.A.  No  flznl 
station,  1830-1.    Res. 

HOWELL,  William  (er-L.M.S.  Missv.).  A 
Valaveram  dc.,  1842-66.  Pemdone<i  18W 
[p.  563,  and  Translations,  Telugu,  p.  812]. 

HUBBARD,  Charlos ;  o.  D.  1836  Lon^  P.  1831 
Madr.  8.  Palamcottah,  1836-7  :  Madura,  183»- 
42  ;  Cochin,  1843 ;  Mudalnr,  1844  ;  Madun, 
1845^.  and  Dindigul,  1846  ;  Canandagood^T, 
1847-68  ;  Tranquebar,  1869-71.  Died^in.  I. 
1871  [pp.  521-2,  636,  684]. 

HUXTABLE,  Honzy  Constantma,  Th.  A.K.CLL. ; 
b.  1825,  Bristol ;  o.  1849,  Lon.  8.  Cliriitiaaa> 
garam,  1849-61  :  8aw}'erpur»m,  1852-6.  Sek- 
leave  1857  [pp.  647.  793]  ;  tr.  Maur.  [p.  8»»]. 

•IGKATIUS.  Innaaimnthn :  ed.  SJ>.0.  CoSL, 
Madr.;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1869,  Madr.  A  (1) 
Trichinopoly,  1866-8 ;  Vediarponon.  186>-7» ; 
Christlanagram,  1876-83;  BMigalore,  1884-6; 
( I )  T.,  1887-9 ;  Mettupatti,  1800-2.  PensSooed 
1892. 

DTMAN,  Arthur,  B.A.  I>ur.  Univ. ;  b.  Jan.  26, 
1864,  Grantham ;  ed.  8JLC.  ;o.  D.  1871,  P.  IMGl 
Madr.  ^.  Mutialpad,  1879-^ ;  KaJsapsd.  1M7- 
92  [p.  we].  *^ 
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•IHKA8I,  0.  :  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1868,  Kair.  8, 
Enmgalore,  1880-7  ;  Maitupatty,  1868-75. 
Die<l  JuJv  15, 1875,  of  fever. 

ntlON,  4,  L.  (ex-German  L  .theran  Miasy. 
S.P.C.K.) ;  o.  1835,  Calc.  <S.  Naaareth,  I8S0-8. 
Sick-leave  1840-1  [pp.  503,  506.  535,  aud 
TranRlatious,  Tamil,  p.  811]. 

ntWIH.  Arthur  Lei^hton.  S.  Madras,  1841-3. 
Dieil  1843  at  sea,  off  Mauritius,  on  sick-leave. 

JARBO,  Peter;  6.  1821,  Loml. :  o.  D.  18,>4.  P. 
1856,  Madr.  S.  PutUukotei  and  Puthiampii- 
thur.  1854-5.    Sick-leave  1856-7. 

JEREMIAH,  J.  C.  S.  Wallajapettah.  1845. 
Died  1845. 

JERMTN,  Edmund.  M.A.  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox. ;  b.  Oct. 
17,  1845,  Canterbury  :  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Ox.  S. 
Ma«lnw  (I)ioc.  Sec),  1873-4.  Ret, 

•JESUSASOK  (or  YESITSASEK),  Joseph:  m/. 
S.P.G.  Col'.,  Madras;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1888, 
Madr.  S.  Trichlnopolv,  1884-9  ;  Ariyalur, 
lHtH> ;  Cuddalore,  1891-2. 

•JOB,  A.  S.  Tiunevelly  district,  18d3-75; 
S.  Vediarpuram,  1876-a 

JOHNSON,  Allan;  o.  13t2,  Miulr.  .S.  Vepcrv, 
1842-4;  Ramnatl,  1845,  1847-9;  Putlmkotei 
Ac,,  1H46-9  ;  Comboconutn,  1850-3  ;  Naiij^oor, 
1854-62.  Died  July  1862  [p.  520,  and  Trans- 
lations, TamiUji.  812]. 

JONES,  Edward  Jarrett ;  tfd.  Bp/sColl..  Howrah  ; 
o.  ChIc.  8.  Tanjore,  1833  ;  Cuddalore,  1834-42. 
Die.1  [Translations,  Tamil,  p.  811]. 

•JOSEPH.  Daniel ;  «/.  S.P.G.  Coll.,  Madr. :  o.  D. 
1879,  P.  1882,  Bp.  Cald.  8.  Puthiaiuputhur, 
1879-83;  Putbukotei,  1884-92. 

•JOSEPH,  Jacob ;  «/.  S.P.G.  CoU.,  Madr. ;  0.  D. 
1886,  Bp.  Cald.  8.  Hadhapuram,  1886-90; 
Edeyengoody,  1891-2. 

•JOSEPH,  S.  :  0. 1869,  Madr.  S.  Tinevelly  dis- 
trict, 1869-83. 

KAT,  William  Henry,  M.A.,  Wor.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  h. 
Oct.  29,  I8.45,  Knjiresborough  ;  o.  D.  1868  Roo., 
P.  1871  Lie.  A  (1)  Tanjore,  1874-5  ;  Comba- 
conum,  1876-7  ;  (I)  T.,  1878-81.  Res,  [pp.  516, 
7941. 

KEARNS,  Jamoa  F. ;  ft.  1825;  0.  D.  1^(54,  P. 
1856.  Maflr.  8.  Moo<laloor,  1854-5  ;  S;iwyer- 
puram,  1856;  Puthianiputhur.  1866-73;  Tan- 
jore, 1873-7.  Died  Dee.  9,  1877  ;  his  funeral 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  the  exi)eii8e  of 
the  Princess  of  Tanjore,  who  also  erected  a 
memorial  tablet  in  the  church  [pp.  515-16, 
531,  538,  542,  545,  557,  793]. 

KENNET,  Charlei  Egbert,  D.D.  T^m.,  1880; 
brought  up  a  Roman  Catho'ic,  join(}<l  Knglish 
Church  at  16 ;  ed.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Howrah  ;  o.  D. 
1861,  P.  1853,  Madr.  A  McKxlaloor,  1862-4  ; 
Kflevengoo«iy,  1855  6 ;  Christiana^ram,  1857- 
65  [S.P.C.K.  Sec.  Madras,  1865-78]  ;  Mmlras, 
1868-^4  (t  186H-76).    Died  Nov.  28,  1884.  of 

?&ralyoi8    [pp.    510,    792,   and    Tran'Uations, 
amil,  p.  811].    As  a  tlieologian  Dr.  K.  had 

probai)ly  no  equal  in  India,  and  he  has  been 

de&ignated  *'the  Indian  Pu^ev." 
XIOD,    Dniel  Wilson,  B.A.  Marlr.  Univ.;   fd. 

Vepery  Seminary :  o.  D.  1869  Madr.,  P.  187U 

Calc.    8.  Machras,  1869-74  [p.  567]. 
KOUH.  George.    8.  Madras.  1»30  1. 
KOHL,  Edward:  o.  D.  1837,  Miuir.    8.  Madras, 

1837  ;     VeUore,     1838.      Sick-leave,     1840-2 


[p.  526]. 
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XOHLHOFF,  Christian  Samuel ;  h.  May  14, 
1815,  Tanjore ;  ed.  Bp.'8  Coll.,  Howrah  ;  o.  D. 
1839,  P.  1»40,  Mailr.  8.  Madras,  1839-42, 
1846-9,  1856-7  (and  Mudalur,  IH39-40)  ; 
Trichinopoly,  1841-2  ;  Eruiijja'ore,  1843-6, 
1850-2,  1«68-81.  Die<i  Dec.  3,  1M«1,  at  Tran- 
quebar  of  over-exertion  [pp.  531,  53t-6,  793]. 

•KOILPILLAY,  Tesadian;  o.  D.  18-6,  P.  1890, 
Bp.  Cald.    8.  Sawyerpuram,  1886-92. 

•LAZARUS,  OeoTge:  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1873,  Madr. 
S.  North  Arcot,  1869-71 ;  Bangalore,  1872-83; 
Nangoor,  1884-92. 


LEEPER,  Froder'.ok  James ;  b.  1831,  Dnblin  ;  •. 
D.  1867,  P.  1860,  Mailr.  8.  Sawyerpuram.  1857- 
8  ;  Aneyoiuloo,  1858-60 ;  Seounderabad,  1861  ; 
Combaconum,  1865-71  ;  Tranquebar,  1872-3  » 
Cud<iaIore,  187d-80 ;  (on  leave  1862-4,  1874-6. 
Retired.  1881). 

LIMBRICK,  Arthur  Ban'el;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D. 
1890  Madr.    8.  Ramn*i,  1890-2  [p.  560]. 

LOYEKIN,  Alfired  Pet^r,  M.A.  Lamt>. ;  ed. 
K.C.L.  8.  Sawyerpuram,  1845-6.  Ret.  [j«* 
Ctjylon,  p.  920]. 

KA(J  LEOB.  E.  C. :  ed.  Bix's  Coll.,  Howrah.  S. 
Pulicat,  1842-3;  Cochin,  1814-5.  Disqualified, 
by  iivitulity  to  acquire  mitive  language. 

•KANUEL,  An.nUiam;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1877. 
Mailr.  8.  Tanjore,  1875-83  and  1888-92  (Com- 
baconum. 18»4-7 ). 

•]IANTrEL,NaUathumb7;  ed.  S.P.G.  Coll.,Madr. ; 
o.  D.  1886,  Bp.  Cald.  .ST.  Tinnevelly  district, 
1886-92. 

KAROOBCHIS,  Arthur ;  b.  Dec.  24. 1862,  Leam- 
ington ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1877  Madr.,  P.  1880 
Bp.  Sargent.  8.  Nazarctli,  1877-92  [pp.  650-1, 
817]. 

•3IAETYN,  J.  D.  8.  Rimnad.  1864-5,  1876-9 ; 
Cuddalore,  1865-75  [pp.  6^6,  557]. 

•XASILAKANT,  J. ;  o.  D.  1866,  Madr.  8.  Tin- 
nevelly district,  1856-81. 

KATTHEWS,  Frederick  B&rrow ;  b.  Nov.  9, 1857, 
Brixton  ;  ed.  Warm.  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883, 
Madr.  8.  Edeyengoody,  1882-3  ;  tr.  Bahamas 
rp.  884]. 

KORRIS,  George  Eddison.  8.  Mrdrss,  18l0-a 
Ret. 

NAILER,  A.  R.   C. ;  o.  Mailr.    8,  (1)  Vediar- 

puram,  1851-3  ;   Chittooi  aud  Vellore,  1853-5  ; 

Erungalore,  1866-7;  (1)  V.,  lH6i^73.^  [p.  793]. 
NORMAN,  Haxry  Batburst ;   b.  Nov.  17,  1856, 

Havre  de  Grace ;  ed.  S.A.(;. ;  o.  D.  1880  Madr., 

P.    1881     Bp.  Cald.      8.  Ei  ley  en  goody,  1880; 

Mudaliv^  1881-4.    Re». 
•PAKKLAH,  Daniel ;  ed.  S.P.G.  Coll..  Mailr. ;  o. 

D.  1876  Madr.,  P.  1879  Bp.  Cald.     8.  Tiune- 

veUy  «listrict,  1876-92. 
•PAKKLANATHAN,  Samuel:  ed.  S.P.G.  ColL, 

Madr, ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  18R3,  Madr.     8.  Cudd*. 

lore,  1882-90;  Triohinoiwly,  1891-2. 
PAPWORTH.  John  William ;  b.  Dec.  12,  1855, 

Cambrtdge ;    ed^  aA,C. :    o.  D.  1884,  P.  1885, 

Mailr. ;  8.  Trichinopoly,  1884-6.    Ret, 

•PARENJODT,  Gnan'tpragasum  ;    b.  Sept.  10, 

1837 ;    ed.  Sawyp.  Sem. ;    0.  1873,  Mailr.     8, 

Tinnevelly  district,  1873-9  and  1887-92  (Ram- 

nad.  1881^6).    Dieil  March  5,  1892. 
•PARENJODT,  Kethuselah  (fou  of  N.P.) ;  o. 

D.   1852,  P.   1856,  Madr.      8.  Canandagoody, 

1864-6;  Amiappen,  1856-65. 
•PARENJODY,   N.  ;     o.  D.    1844,  Madr.      S, 

Secunderabad,  1842-61  [p.  5J2]. 
PERGIVAL,  Peter  (an   ex-Wesleyan  Mis  y.  in 

India) ;    0.  D.  1862  in  Engliin<l.  P.  1856  Madr. 

8.  Miidras,  1854-6.     Res.  [p.  794]. 
PER-CrVAL,  Samuel  (son  of  above).    8.  Tanjore, 

1857-64  ;  tr.  N.S.W.  [p.  901]. 
•PERI ANA YAGAM,    Isaac;    ed.    S.P.G.  Col., 

Madr. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  18H2,  Bp.  Cald.   8.  Puthi- 

amputhur,  1879-89;    Otapidarara,  1890;    Ari- 
yalur, 1891-2. 
•l-ErUANAYAGAH,  Royappen.     8,  Nazareth, 

1874-83. 
•PETER,  G. ;  0.  D.  1869,  Madr.  5f.  Edeyengoody, 

18fJ9-74  ;  Nangoor,  1875-8.     Died  1878. 
PETTINGER,  Thom<«s  Dear  (no  fixed  station, 

1829-30);  tr.  Bombay  [p.  916]. 
•PITCJHAMTITTU,   A<uron,  F.A.  Madr.    Univ.* 

ed.  8.P.G.  ColU   Ma<lr. ;  o.  D.   1881,  P.   1883, 

Bp.  Cald.    8.  Nazareth.  1881-92. 
•PITOHAMTrTTU.  Gn-inapragas^m ;  ed.  S.P.G, 

Coll..  Madr. ;  0.  D.  1887,  Bp.  Oald.    8.  Tlnne* 

Tel  y  district,  1887-92. 
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FLTTMPTBIS,  WOliftni  Alfred,  M.A.  Unlr.  Coll„ 
Ox. ;  0.  D.  1858,  P.  1864,  Lie.    8.  Madras,  1868- 
6J.    ReM.  ill  [p.  609]. 
•POHNAPPEh,  Sunoel ;  «f.  S.P.G.  Co'L.  Ma4r.; 
o.  D.  1887,  Bp.  Calri   S.  NagalApuratn,  1887-92. 
POPE,  OeoTf*  XJg-low,  D.D.  Lamb. :  o.  D.  1843, 
P.  1846,  Martr.    8.  (I)  Tanfore,  1843  :  Bawyir- 
puram,  1843-60  ;  (I)  T.,  1861-8.    R^s.  [pp.  637- 
8,    644-6,   792-4;    and    Translations,  Tamil, 
pp.  811-12]. 
POPE,  Henry;   b.  1882,  TumcliapeU  Dcv. ;  o. 
1866.  Madras.    A.  Ramnad,  186«-8 ;  Nazareth, 
1869.     R*-*.  [pp.  667,  6601. 
POPE,   Bichard  V. ;  o.  1862,  Madr.    8.  Trichi- 
nopolv,  1863-6;  Pnthukotei,  1866-7;  Cananda* 
gowly,  1867-8. 
&AW80N,  William  I«natiiiB;  b.  Jan.  12.  1845, 
Houghton  Park,  Notte  ;   ed.  S.A-C. ;  o.  I).  1868 
Madr.,  P.    1870    Lin.      8.  Cuddapah,   1868; 
sick-Ieare,  1869. 
KEOEL,  J.  A.     8.  Vallaveram,  1861-3  ;  Nega- 

oatam,  1854-8.    Ret.  [p.  618]. 
BEIOHAIIDT,  Frederio\  Henry,  M.A.  (tr  Cal- 
cutta [p.  910]).      8.  Madras  (Principal  of  Col 
\e^\  1885-6  rp.  792]. 
&ELTOK,  WiUiam,  B.A.  Qn.  Coll..  Cam.;    b. 
Dec.  12, 1857,P^ing  ;  o.  D.  1881,  Antigua  (at 
Ealing).  P.  1882,  Madr.    8.(\) Mailraa,  1881-2 ; 
Ramnad,  1883-6;    (1)  M.  (DIoc.  Sec.),  1885- 
91.      Res.    1892    [p.    669,    and    Translations, 
Tamil,  p.  8111. 
BOSEN,  David  (an   ex-Lutheran    Missy.)     8. 
Mudalur,   1834-8;   sick-leave,  1838    [pp.  603, 
624-5,63^6]. 
BOSS.  S.  ;  o.  D.  1848,  Colom.    8.  Vediarpuram, 

1848-9 ;  Bawverpuram,  1850-1  [pp.  638,  793]. 
•SADAKAHTHAM,  Joseph  ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1889, 

Bp.  Cald.    8.  Ramnad,  1886-92  [p.  6601. 
•SAOAnm,  Thavaaiappaa  Tesuvin  ;  ed.  S.P.O. 
Coll.,  Madr. ;   o   D.  1888,  P.  1890,  Madr.     8. 
Karnool,  1887-9;  Madras,  1890-2. 
•SAHTTEL,  Ssniel,  B.D.  I^ambeth,  1884 ;  o.  D. 
1868,  P.  1866,  Madr.     8.  Tinncvdly  district, 
1866-90;  Madras.  1891  2. 
•3AMTJEL,  Swsm-nidhan  Parai^jothy,  BJL  8. 

Tuticorin,  1887-92. 
•SAKUEL,    Yedamon^'kani ;    ed.    S.P.G.   Co'L, 
Ma'lr. ;  o.  D.  1886,  Bp.  Cald.   8.  Nagalapnram, 
1886-92. 
BAITDBEBO,  Bamnel,  B  Jl.  Cor.  Ch.  Coll..  Carob. ; 
6. 1819,  LiflSA,  Polnnd  ;  ed.  for  Jewi»»h  Church  ; 
o.  D.  1848  Lon..  P.  1852  Yk.     5.  Tinnevelly, 
1848  ;rr.  Cape  (p.  890]. 
•SANTHOSAM,  D.    &  Srai,  1887-& 
•3ATTHIANATHAV,   A.  M.    .<?.    Kulawgara- 

ratam,  1S89-90.    Died  Mav  1890. 
•3ATTHTANATFAV,  Aaaif^atham ;  ed.  B.P.G. 

Coll..  Madr.    8.  Trichinopoly,  1890-2. 
•SAVARAMOOTTOO,    P.      8.   Tanjore,  1061 ; 
Banjrnloro,      1862-7 ;      CuddaJore,      1868  64 ; 
Miulras,  1866-82  [p.  661]. 
•SAVARIMTJTT1J,   Samuel;   ed.   S.P.G.   Coll., 
Madr.  :  o.  D.  18X7,  Madr.   8.  Hamijad.  1887-92. 
8CHWITZ,  F.  H.  W.  (from  Berlin  Missv.  Insti- 
tntlon) ;  o.  D.  1^89,  Madr.    8.  Vv\  ore,  1839-41 ; 
Trichlnopoiy,  1842;    Tanjore,  1813  6;    Ne.ifft- 
patnm.  184&-8.     Pensioned   and   tr.    Europe 
[p.  924]. 
SCHREYVOOET.,  H.  David  :    b.  Sindhu,  Ger- 
many, 1777;  Daninh  MifuHon,  Tr»nqucbar,  1800- 
26.   '  Accepted    by  Bishop    Heber,  1826.     8. 
Trichlnopoly,  1827-40.    Diod  Jan.  16,  1840,  at 
Poridicherry  [pp.  503.  628,  fi3'»,  554-51. 
•:,nBAGNANA*r,  Peter;  o.  D.  1 886,  Bp.  Cald. 

8.  TinnovHlv  district,  1886-i»?. 
•REBASTIAK,  Anthony;  o.  D    1867.  P.  1869. 
Madr.     8.  (1)  Ooaaoor,  1867-70;    (2)  Seonn- 
derabad,  1872-7 ;  Tanjore,  1878 ;  (2)  8.  1879- 
86 ;  Bellary,  1887-92. 
BELLEB,  James ;  b.  1828.  T/tndon  ;  ed.  K.C.L. ; 
o.  D.  1857,  P.  1869,  Madr.     8.  Bdeyengoody. 
1857-8 :  Moothalo<ir,  1868-64  ;  Nangoor,  1866- 
i ;  furlough,  1867-8  [p.  620]. 


•SEKAPATTI,  gsthUinarfhtti ;  c.  D.  1<Vt7.  B& 

Cald.   8.  TinnereUy  district,  1887-W ;  Tcdiar- 

puram,  1891-2. 
8HABB00K,  John  Alfred,  M.A.  Jea.  OomCkm. ; 

o.  D.  1879,  Bp.  Cald.,  P.  1880,  Tk.    A  Edevrn. 

goody,  1878-9;  SawTerpnnun.   1880-1;  Tnii- 

corin  (Principal  of  C^dwell  OoUege),  1882-92 

[p.  798]. 
BHEPHEBD,  Bieluzd  Dendy ;  b.  April  10. 1816, 

Tenterden :  ed.  8.A.C. :  o.  D.   1879.  P.  1880, 

Madr.    8.  (U  Matialpad,  1879  ;  (2)  Ealsapttd. 

1880-6;  (1)  M^  1887-92  [p.  6M,  and  TVanda- 

tions,  TelQgu,  p;  8121. 
8IHPB0N,    ^omaa   Carter:    etf.    Bp.*s  CoIL, 

Howrah  ;  o.  D.  1838,  P.  1834,  Oalc.  A  T^jon; 

1833  :  Trichinopolv,  1834-6 ;  Negaptttam,  18K- 

7.  /?«.  illTpp.  618.  628]. 

•SIWAPPEH,  J.  (an  ex-Roman  Oath.) ;  o.  D. 

1860,  Madr.    S.  Erungalore  district,  18tO-7a. 

Died  187a 
SKITEWHITE.  J.  (aGort. Chaplain) ;  6.  Msrtb 

1839.  8.  Shields.    8.  Madras  (acting  Principal 

S.P.O.  CoU.>,  1884-6.    Died  of  cho'era  (with 

his  wife)Feb.  14, 1885. 
•BOLOVOH,  Pakkianadhan  ;  e.  D.  1879,  P.  1882, 

Bp.  Cald.    i^.Tinnerellv  district.  1879-92. 
•BOLOKON,  T. :  ed.  8.P.G.  Coll.,  Madr. ;  •.  D. 

1862,  Madr.  8.  Madras,  1862-8 ;  Scennderabad, 

1869-71.    Died  1871. 
8PEKCEB,  J.  F. :  o.  1863.  A,  Cnddapah,  1863-4; 

Kalflapad,  1866-80.    Re*,  [pp.  664-6]. 
STEPHEKSOir,    John,   K.A.  Lamb. ;   K   183f 

Bristol ;  ed.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1«S5,  Madi; 

8.  Edevengoodv,  1862-4  ;  Madraa.  1866. 
8TBA(;HAir,  rBt  Ber.l  John  Miller;  6.  Dec. \\ 

1832,  Bamsiey  (ez-Wedeyan  preacher):  etU 
S.A.C.  and  K.C.L. ;  M.D.,  Gold  Medallist  <4 
Univenrity  of  Edinburgh :  o.  D.  1861.  P.  l«t 
Madr.  8.  Rdeyengoody.  1861-4  :  Ramnad.  1<»S2, 
1865-6 ;  Narareth,  1873-4 ;  Mailras  (  Dior.  Sw-X 
1874-9;  (furtough,  1867.  1880).  Res.  1882  on 
becoming  second  Bp.  of  Rangoon  :  etm*.  Mav  1. 
1882,  in  Lambeth  PaL  Chap,  [ppt  647.  657,  551, 
630, 792.  817]. 

•SDFDOSHOlr,  D.  8.  Pnthiampathur,  187^  f*\ 

8TTTEB.  Thomas  Herbert,  B.A.  Lon.  TniT. :  *. 
1832,  London  ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1866,  Madr.  5. 
MoodaJoor,  1866-8;  Ramnad,  1868-42.  Vied 
April  16, 1862  [p.  667]. 

•SDYISESHAJrUTHTf.  Biimakaima :  e.  D.  IPn. 
P.  1882,  Bp.  Cald-  8.  TinnereUy  district.  IfC*- 
12. 

•B'W  AXIADIAK,  Gumbatham ;  ed.  aP.G.  c,^\ 
Madr. :  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1890,  Bp.  CaH.  &  Tati- 
oorin,  1886-7  ;  Nagalapnram,  1887-92. 

•SWAKIDASEir.  Afanham :  ed.  S.P.G.  CtlL, 
Madr. ;  o.  D.  1871,  P.  1878,  Madr.  A  Tatirr.:ia. 
1871-8;  Trichlnopoly,  1879-83;  Erungaluit. 
1884-93.    Died  Jan.  6. 1893,  in  Madras. 

♦SWAWTDASElf,  8. :  c.  D.  1869,  Madr.  .<^  TIs- 
nevelly  district,  1869-77 ;  Bamnad.  1878-tt. 

•BWAVIDIAH,  Per'anayaffam :  «.  D.  1861,  P. 
1873.  Madr.    8,  Thmevenv  distrirt,  1869-91 

STHOKTS,  Alfred  Bsdliard,  ILA.  Wadham  Cofl., 
Ox. ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  1889,  Ixm.  S.  Madiaa,  1M«- 
72  (as  Dioc.  Sec  1846-72,  and  Prinetial 
8.P.G.  Oon,  1848-72).  Fufougb  1872.  IVa- 
sioned  1874 ;  died  Jan.  10,  1889  [vo,  6U6-^ 
613,  6U,  791-2].  "^ 

TAYLOB,  Artfrar  (rr.  Manr.  [p.  899]).  8.  Otrirt"- 
anagram,  1860-1;  Fecnndersbad.  1862  H; 
Canandagoody,  1872-6 ;  Podoocottah,  1874^7: 
Erungakm,  1878-9;  Alamhacuxe,  If^V-i; 
Madras,  1884-4.    Pensioned  18«7. 

TAYLOB,  W. :  e.  1837,  Madr.  8.  Madras,  1?::- 
46  [Translationa,  Tamil,  p.  812]. 

•THEOPHHITS,  Bav*riniit&ii ;  ed.  S.V.G.  frU, 
Madr. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1885,  Madr.    .<?.  Madfn 

JSt?!'  C^ddwfbaut.  1891-2  [p.  6.19]. 

TBOXAB,  AitlnnrHfibtr.aA.Ex.CoD..Ox.;l. 
Aug.  14,  1892,  Wannaworth ;  «.  D.  1K89,  Bpi 
Cald.  &  Bamnad,  1889-90.  Died  Nor.  2,  ISK^. 
of  ferer  {p,  6903. 
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TH0XP80K,  Ad«m  Compton.  S.  Tanjore,  1R30- 
3;  Negapatam,  1833-A ;  Madras,  1836-8; 
[pp.  513,  518;  and  Translations,  Tamil, 
p.  811]  ;  tr.  Austr.  [p.  903]. 

THOKFSOK,  John  (brother  of  A.  C  T.)  ;  o.  P. 
1837.  Madr.  8.  (?  1836)  Madura,  1837 ;  Ne- 
gapatam,  1837-43.  Biok-leave,  1843.  lies,  ill 
[pp.  618,  654]. 

TH0X80N,  A.    S.  Madras,  1843-4. 

YABAKAK,  Abraham;  o.  D.  1867,  Madr.  S. 
Mudalur,  lKn7  !)     l)ic<i. 

•YASAKAIOTIII,  K.    (ex-Hindu  Priest);    ed. 

Vediarpuram  Seminary  ;  o.  D.  1800,  Madr.     8. 

Tanjore,  1860-71.    Di^  1871. 
•YSDAKAN,  Axumanayagam ;   <>r/.  S.P.G.  Coll., 

Madr. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1882,  Bp.  Cald.    8.  Ram- 

nad,  1879-86  ;  Salem,  1887-92. 
•TEDAHTrTHXJ,   D«vapiriam ;   ed.  S.P.Q.  GoU., 

Madr. ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1869,  Madr.  8.  Tinnevelly 

diBtrict.  1866-92. 
•VEDAMUTHTT,  Samuel.    S.  Bamnad,  1887-9  ; 

Paramagudy,  1890-2. 
•YEDAKAYAOAir,    David;    tfd.   S.P.G.    ColL, 

Mailr. :   o.  D.  J  886,  P.  1888,  Ma«lr.    8.  Salem, 

1886-7  ;  Madras,  1887-90 ;  Combaconum,  1891-2. 

VIGKERS,  Arthur  Brotherton ;  b.  May  26, 1858, 
8.  India  ;  ed.  S.AC. ;  o.  D.  1883,  Madr.,  P.  1888, 
Lin.  8.  Tutioorin,  1883;  Ramnad,  188^7. 
Siok-leaye,  1887-8.  Nazareth,  1889-92  ;  Muty- 
alapad,  1893  [p.  559]. 

•VISXrVASAM,  Joseph ;  o.  D.  1884,  Madr.  8. 
Tanjore,  1884-9;  Vediarpuram.  1891-2. 

VON  DADELSZEN,  H.  H.  ;  ^/.  K.C.L. ;  o.  1839, 
Madr.  8.  Madras,  1839;  Poonamalle,  1840; 
tr.  Cane  [p.  890]. 

WALPOLE,  Joseph  Kidd;  o.  D.  Lon.,  1836.  .Sr. 
(?  1836-7).    Ret.  ill.     Tr.  NAW.  [p.  902]. 


WEITOOTT,  Arthur,  M.A.  Pem.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
b.  Aug.  15,  1859,  Harrow;  o.  D.  1884,  Dur., 
P.  1885,  Can.  8.  Madras  (Principal  of  Ck»Uege, 
1887-93,  and  Dioc.  Sec.  1893)  [p.  793,  and 
Translations,  Tamil,  p.  818]. 

WHITEHEAD,  Edward.  8.  Madras,  1838-9.  Reu 

WTTJ.TAK8,  Herbert  Addams,  M.A.  Mag.  Coll., 
Cam. ;  b.  Oct.  8,  1852,  Bitton  Glos. ;  o.  D. 
1886  Madr.,  P.  1889  Dub.  8.  Trichlnonoly 
(Principal  of  College),  1886-a   Res.  iU  [p.  79 i], 

WILSHEEE,  Ebenezer  Stibbs ;  6.  Greenwich ;  ed. 
Won  Coll.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1843  Madr.,  P.  1848 
Cafie.  8.  Negapatam,  1843-4  ;  Combaconum, 
1845 ;  Boodaloor,  1846-7 ;  tr.  Cape  [p.  890]. 

WYATT,  Joseph  Light;  b. Mar.  31, 1841.  Bishop. 

worth  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1869,  Madr. 

.ST.  Edeyengoody,    1867-77  ;  furlough,  1877-9 ; 

Tricluuoiwly,  1880-92  [pp.  529-30]. 
•YESADIAN,  Ourubatham;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1888, 

Madr.      8.  Trichinopoly,  1884-6;   ("Lent  to 

VeUore '•  but  not  paid  by  8.P.O.,  1886-92). 
•TEBADIAN,  Kanuel;   «(^.  S.P.G.  Coll.,  Madr.; 

o.  D.  1888,  P.  1890,  Madr.    8.  Bolarum,  1888-92. 

•YESADIAir,  Mathnranaiagam :  o.  D.  1867,  P. 

1869,  Mwlr.     8.  Tinneyelly  district,  1867-75, 

1884-93  (Eningalorc,  1880-3). 
•TESADIAN,  Samuel.     8.  Tinnevelly  district, 

1874-83  ;  Tanjore.  1884-8. 
•TESADIAir,  Sither  Gnanakan ;  ed.  S.P.G.  Co^L, 

Madr. ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1869,  Madr.    5.  Riimnad, 

1865  ;  Tinnevelly  district,  1866-83,  and  1891-2  ; 

(Madras,  1884-90)  [pp.  509,  549]. 
•TESfJDIAir,  Gurubathan ;  o.  D.  1869.  P.  1876, 

Madr.    8.  TlnneveUy  district,  1869-91.    Res. 

*YESUDLOr,  Yedanaysgam ;  o.  D.  1879.  P.  1883, 
Madr.  8.  Tinnevelly  district,  1879-83,  1H91-3 
(Trichinopoly,  18*4-7  ;  Ck)mbaconum,  1888-90). 


BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY,  dc.  (1830-92)— 39  Missionaries  (4  Natives)  and 
13  Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  LXXVII.,  pp.  668-89.] 

(Diocese  of  Bombay,  founded  1837.) 


ALLEN,  George  L. ;  o.  P.  1843,  Bom.  8.  Ahmed- 
abad,  1842-6.  Ret.  [pp.  573-5,  aad  Transla- 
tions Gujerati,  p.  807]. 

•ATHAWALE.  ifarayan  Vishnu  (a  native  Govt, 
clerk,  who  gave  up  hi«  office  for  S.P.(i.  service 
in  1874)  ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  1891,  Bom.  .v.  Alimed- 
nagar,  1884-8  ;  Kolaporn,  1881-2  ;  Pandharpur, 
1882-3;  Hubli  (Dharwiir),  1889-92  [pp.  584, 
688;  and  Translations,  Canarese,  p.  8%]. 

BARKER,  William  St\fford,  M.A.  Clare  ColL, 
Cam. ;  b.  Feb.  11, 1846,  Bombay  ;  o.  D.  1872  Him 
P.  1873  Bom.  8.  ( I)  Poona,  1873-4  ;  Kolapore, 
1874 ;  Ahmednagar,  1874-7  ;  Kolapore,  1877-9 
[pp.  576,  581]. 

BROWITE,  Ernest  8.  ;  b.  Aug.  31, 1861,  Douglas, 

L  of  M. ;  «£.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1888,  Bom. 

a.  Kolapore,  1886  ;  Ahmednagar,  1887-93. 
CAKDT,  Gewge  (exCaptain  in  E.  India  Co.'s 

Army;   o.  1888,  Bom.    8.   Bombay,    1838-50 

[pp.  569-70]. 
tOOOPER,  E.  H.    8.  Mazagon,  1869-70.     Died 

July  11, 1870,  in  England. 
JCOBJTHJ),  T.,  M.A.  Jes.  CoU.,  Cam. ;  6.  Oct.  3, 

1842,  Much  Wenlock  :  o.  D.  18ij5,  P.  1866,  Gloa. 

8.  Egutpoora,  1869-76. 
DARBT,  William  ;  ed.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D.  1842  Lon., 

P.  1843  Bom.    8.  (1)  Bombay,  1842;  Ahmed- 

abad,  1843-7;  (1)B.,  1848-50.  /i«.  [pp.  573, 575]. 
DUBOIS,  Edward  Hyslop :  o.  D.  1866  lk>m.,  P. 

1870  Calo.    8.  Bombay,  1867  ;  Byculla.J  1868. 

DTJLLET,  Benjamin,  M.A..  Keb.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 

1874,  P.  1875,  Lon.    8.  Poona,  1877-8  [p.  577]. 
DU  PORT,  Charles  DureU,  M.A.  G.  &  C.  Coll., 

Cam, ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1861,  Lon.    8.  Bombay, 

1862-6.    /««.  [pp.  570-1]. 


ELLIS,  Percy  Ansley ;  6.  April  18,  1855,  Ken- 
aiugton ;  ed.  8.AC. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1882,  B.)m. 
8.  Ahmednagar,  1879-84  ;  furlough  1885.  Rrs. 
iU  [p.  583]. 

GADMEY,  Alfred  ;  6.  ApL  17,  1850,  Lou. ;  ed. 
S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Bom.  8.  Poona, 
1873-4;  Bombay,  1875-7;  Dapoli,  1877-93 
[pp.  676, 587]. 

GILDER,  Charles ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1863,  Bom.  & 
Bombay,  1860-92  [pp.  570-2]. 

GREEN,  (%irles,  M-A.  Wor.  ColL,  Ox.;  b. 
Nov.  21,  1829,  Iver,  Bucks ;  o.  D.  18^4,  P.  1M55, 
Can.  8.  Bombay,  1860-1.  Died  Aug.  15,  18<)1 
[p.  670]. 

tHARPTTR,  William  Henry;  6.  Aug.  8,  1841, 
Dublin ;  ed,  St.  Aidau's  Coll.,  Birk. ;  o.  D. 
1867,  P.  1869,  Chea.  8.  PareiU,1869  ;  Mazagon, 
1870-3. 

HENHAM,  Hubert  Collison ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D. 
1888,  Bom.  8.  Dafioli,  l8i*-9.  Res.  \  tr.  Straits, 
1892  [p.  921]. 

HOVELL,  De  Berdt:  6.  185),  Govlnestone ;  fd. 
S.A.C. :  o.  D.  H73  B.im.,  P.  1875  Chch.  .S.  Kol- 
hapur,  1873  4.    Res.  ill  [see  N.Z.,  p.  906]. 

JXEER,  WiUisun  Brown ;  b.  July  2,  1827,  Mut- 
fonl ;  ed.  St.  Bees  ColL  ;  o.  1).  1858,  P.  1869, 
Ches.  .S.Bombay  (Harbour  Mission),  1866-70, 
[p.  572]. 

KIxiG,  Charles ;  ed.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D.  1881.  P.  1886, 
Bom.    8.  Ahmetlnagar,  1881  -92  [p  582]. 

KIRK.  Ch^irhs,  MA.  St.  Mary  Hall,  Ox. ;  6. 
Mar.  9.  1835,  Thurlby  ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1863,  Lon. 
8.  Bombay  (and  G.I.P.  liail way ),  1 863-78.  /;«. 
[pp.  570,  675]. 


X  Supported  from  local  funds. 
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LATEWARD,  Henry  Edwurd  Ototm  ;  b.  June  1, 

1849.  Boulogne  ;  <•</.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1K78, 

Boni.    S.  (I)  Kolapore,  1877-9;  Ahmediiagar. 

1879-80  :  Poona,  1880-1 ;  (I)  K.,  1882-4  ;  Bom- 
bay, 18H5-92  [p.  582]. 
LAIJOHLIN,  Adam  Clarke;  b.  June  10,   1862, 
•  London  :  rd.  S.AC. ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  188H,  Bom. 

.V.   Ahmednagor,   1888-7,   1889-91    (Kolapore, 

1888). 
LEOOARD,  Georire  ;  6.  Sept.  7, 1834,  Septon  ;  cd. 

S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  Bom.    8.  Bombay, 

1883-1892     [pp.     670-2 ;     and      Tranalatious, 

Persian,  p.  810.  and  Urdu,  p.  813]. 
JLEPEUVEE,  PhUip  Horton,  B.A.  Qu.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

6.  Jan.  10,  1842,  St.  Peter's,  Jeraev  ;  o.  D.  1865, 

P.  1868.  Elv.    a.  Kgiitpoora,  1888^9.    /?«. 
LORD,  Hugh  Eraser :  b.  Jan.  9, 1858,  Northiam  ; 

ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1883,  Bom.  5.  Abmed- 

najrar,  1881-6;  Kolapore,  1887-9?. 
LORD,  John  Douglas  (brother  of  above)  ;  b.  Oct. 

18,  1856,  Northiam;  fd.  S.A.C;  o.  I).   1881,  P. 

1883,  Bora.     S.  Poona,  1881-7  ;  Ahme<lnagar, 

18<<7-91.  Sick-leave  1891.  7J«.  ill  1893  [pp.577-8]. 
KAITLE,  Ward,  LL.R,  G.  and    C.  Coll.,  Cam.  ; 

o.  D.  1856.  Bom.,  P.  1859,  Can.    S.    Bombay 

(tLMoc.  Sec.,  1873-^). 
•PAKDTJRANO,  Daji  (a  Brahman)  ;  6.  1824  :  o. 

D.  1850  Madr.,  P.  Bom.    S.  Bombay,  1869-70  ; 

Kolapore.    1870-1.      Died    Sept.   3,    1871,    of 

apoplexy  [p.  578]. 
PETTINOEk,    Thomas   Dear   ;     (/r.    Madras 

[p.  013]).    A  Ahme<iabad,  1830-1.    Died  May 

1831,  of  cholera  [pp.  689,  673]. 


PIERITZ,  Oeorire  WildoB,  M.A^Cai.Con.,Cam. ; 
b.  1810 ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Kipw  S.  Ahmed«- 
bad,  1847-51.    Rfs.  [p.  675]. 

PRENTIS,  Lewis;  b.  Sept.  11,  1839.  Keni^ing- 
too  :  ed.  K.C.L.  S.  Bombtty,  1863-4.  Inralide>l 
1884  [p.  670]. 

PRIESTLEY,  John  Joseph :  b.  Dec.  31.  185^ 
Overside,  Leic;  ed.  S.A.C:  o.  D.  1877.  P.  1879. 
Bom.  S,  Kolapore,  1877-92  [p.  579,  and  Trans- 
lations, Marathi.  pp.  809-10]. 

•RAKSWAVY,   0.;    o.    D.    1873,     Bom.     ^ 

Poona,  1873-4.^ 
tREED,  Hugh ;  b.  Nov.  30, 1812,  Jamaica  :  o.  D. 

P.,  Jam.    S.  Kotri,  1870. 
•ST.  DIAGO,   John  (a  Tamil)  ;    «.  D.   1866,  P. 

1889,  Bom.     ;9.  Bombav,  1866-93  (and  Poona. 

1888-72)  [pp.  672,  576-7]. 

TAYLOR,  James  ;  ed.  S.A.C  :  o.  D.  and  P.  1««. 
Bom.  S.  Bombav.  1866  9  :  Kolapore.  1K70-H1  : 
Ahme<lnagiir.  1878  and  1882-92  [pp.  578-9,  5«. 
684-8.  588  :  and  Tt-anslations,  Caiiaresc,  p.  fibJti, 
and  Mamthi,  p.  8<)9]. 

WEATHERHEAD,  Trenham  King,  LL.a  St 
John's  C^IL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1857,  P.  1858,  Win. 
^Mazagnn,  1868. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas.  6.A.;  ed.  S^\.C. :  o.  D. 
1869.  P.  1871,  Bom.  S.  Bombav,  1869-70 ;  Kola- 
pore. 1870-3;  .\hmednagar,"  1873-1,  1K7S-W 
(sick-leave,  1874-6)  [vv-  671,  578-9,  58M: 
and  Translations,  Hin«li,  p.  8081,  Marathi, 
pp.  8<)9-10,  and  Sanscrit,  p.  810]  ;  tr.  Punjab 
[p.  918]. 


X  Supported  from  local  funds. 


NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  (1833-92)-28  Missionaries  (5  Natives)  and  5 
Central  Stations.     [See  Chapter  LXXVIII.,  pp.  590-603.] 

(Formerly  in  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  but  now,  by  commission,  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Lcckxow. 

founded  1892.) 


•ALI,  Abdul ;  b.  Mar.  27,  1830,  Hoshfnrpnr  ;  ed. 
a  Mahommedan  ;  baptize<l  1882,  minister  in 
Metho<list  Mission   to  1872;  o.  D.    1879.  Cal. 

5.  Banda,  1879-92.  Died  Sept.  1892  of  fever 
[p.  600]. 

•BISWAS,  Oolab  Chandra  (a  high-caste  Hindu) ; 

ed.  Free  Church  Inst.,  Calc. ;  o.  D.  1882.     S. 

Unao,  1882-3.    Died  June  7, 1891. 
BLAKE.  R.  T.  {tr.  Benaral  [p.  909]).    8.  Cawn 

pore,  l8.">l-3  [p.  69 1]  ;  tr.  Bengal  [p.  909]. 
BONE.  W  lliam  K  ddleton,  M.A.  Pern.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

6.  Jan.  31, 1848,  Basingstoke;  o.  D.  1874,  Dov., 
P.  1875.  Can.  8.  Ban<la,  1883,  1885-6  (Cawn- 
pore,  1884).    Res. 

BVRRELL,  Samuel  Blake,  B.A.  St.  Pet.  Coll., 

Cam. ;  h.  1831,  St.  Ives,  Hunts ;  o.  D.  1857,  P. 

ia58,    Lir.      8.  Ca^^^lpore.   1859-74.      Re*,  ill 

1878  [pp.  597-8,600;  and  Translations,  Urdu, 

pp.  8131. 
CA^S  ['.mF.    .Toseph    James;    ed.    Bp-'s  Coll. 

Ilriwr.ih  :  o.  1833,  Calc.    S.  Cawnpore,  1833-40. 

Rp$.  [p]>.  5lK)-2"'. 
CO^KEY,  H  nry  Edw'n;  b.  1 822,  Fnttevghur  ; 

ed.  Bp.\s  Coll.,  Howrah ;  o.  D.  1856,  MjmIt.    8. 

Cawnpore,  1856-7.      Killo«l  (on  or  about  June 

27,  1857).  at  Cawnpore,  in  the  ludiau  Mutiny 

[pp.  595-7]. 
COCKE Y.  T.  A.      r.  Burma  [p.  918]).    8.  Oawn- 

ix>rt'.  1861-4. 
DUN  HE.    D.   H.   O.    {tr.  Beng    [p.  909]).     8. 

Cawniwre,  1874-84  ;  tr.  Beng.  [p.  900]. 
•DUTT,  Roger  (tr.  Cal.  [p.  909]).    8.  Cawnpore, 

1886-92  ;  Roorkee,  1892  [p.  599]. 
PINTER,  H.  (tr.  Delhi  [p.  917]).    8.  Cawnpore, 

1870-3  [p.  598]. 
HAYCOCK,  W.  H. ;  6. 1823,  Calcutta;  ed.  Bp.'8 

Coll.,    CaL,   employed  as   printer  there,  and 
-  afterwards  at  Seoundra  (C.M.S.)  Presj  ;  o.  D. 


1854,  Calc.  S.  Cawnpore,  1851^  7  ;  killeil  'on  or 

about  June  27,  1857)  in  the  Indian  MutioT. 

I8ee  pp.  694-7.] 
HICKEY,  R.  W.  H.  (tr.  Delhi  [p.  917]).  .S,  Rnw- 

kee,  1863-8;  Cawnpore,  1889-74.    R*^  [p.  f4)r. 
HILL,  John  Reuben :  b.  Julv  12.  183^  LcindA>a; 

ed.  8.A.C.;   o.  D.  186.1,  P.   1884.  Calo.    S  (li 

Cawnpore.    1863-73;  Banda.    1873-84;  (1)  C. 

1885-78  [pp.  598-800]. 
HOFFNER,  Frederick  Henry  Theodore  (m  ex- 

Lntheran  Missy.)  ;  ni.  Berlin  ML«».  CoU. ;  o. 

D.  1875,  P.  1876,  Calc     8.  Roorkee,  1875-«l 

[pp.  601-2]. 
LETHBRIBOE,  William  Hatthcws;  ed.  Bpi's 

Coll.,  Calc. ;  o.  1861,  Calc.  8.  Cawnpore,  1861-1 

1868  ;  [1884-7  in  Bengal]  [p.  910].     Res. 
LOGSDML,  Arthnr;   (tr.  Beng.  [p.  910]).    A 

Roorkee,  1883  ;  tr.  Beng.  [p.  9101. 
PERKINS,  William  H.  (fr.  Punjab  [pl9I7]): 

o.  D.  1840,  P.  1842,  Calc.    S.  Cawnpore,  l»»-h 

1843-9  ;  on  leave  l850-«.     Res.  [pp.  692-4]. 
RETJTHER,  John ;  6.  Aug.  29. 18l5,Ohasee|nre : 

o.  D.  1871,  P.  1873,  Nass.    8.  Cawnpore.  1874- 

5;  tr.  Beng.  [p.  910]. 
SCHLIECHER,    J.    T.      &  Cawnpore,  1844-51 

[p.  694]. 
S£LLS,  aenzy ;  b.  18S8i,  London  ;  ed,  K.C.L. ;  «. 

D.  1862,  P.  1865,  Calc.    .SL  Cawnpore,  185^7 

[tee  p.  917];   (sick-leave.  1867- «U):  Boorkee, 

1861-4  ;  itinerating,  1866-7  [pp.  694-5.  801]. 
•SINGH,  Yakub  Kiasen :  o.  D.  1^71.  Calc   A. 

Roorkee,  1871-2  [p.  601] ;  tr.  Poni.  [p.  91>a 
*SITA«  Ram  Samnsl  (a  converted  Brahmm>: 

o.  D.  1878,  CaL    8.  Cawnpore,  187S-«L     Vkd 

Feb.  SO,  1878  [p.  ftW]. 
WESTOOTT,  FoM,  B.  A.  St.  PeL  CoIL,  On. :  I. 

Oct.  S3,  1868,  Harrow ;  o.  D.  1888,  P.  180, 

Dur.    ^.Cawnpore,  1888-91  [p.  8Mj. 
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WEBTCOTT,  OcoTfe  Herbert,  MJL.  Peterh., 
Cam. ;  b.  Apl,  18,  1862,  Harrow ;  o.  D.  1886,  P. 
1887,  Sal,    a.  Cawnpore,  1889-92  [p.  599]. 

WHEELER,  Charles  Edward,  a,  CawDpore, 
,1865-9.    JU$. 


WILBIHSOir,  Henrj  John ;  ed,  S.A.O. ;  o.  1861. 
Ctdc.    ^.Boorkee,  1861-2. 

WILLIS,  W. ;  ed.  Bp.'8  ColL,  Howrah  ;  o.  1857, 
Calc.    S,  Cawnpore,  1858-60  [pp.  595-6,  598]. 


CENTRAL  PROVINCES  (1846-8,   1867) -2  Missionaries  and  2   Central 

Stations.       [See  Chapter  LXXIX.,  pp.  604-5.] 

BEIBERO,  J.  O.  (Cr.  Beng.  [p.  909]).    S.  Ncrbudda,  1846-8 ;  tr,  Beng.  [p.  909]  [p.  604]. 
BELLS,  Henry  {tr.  N.W.P.  [p.  916]).    8.  Saugor  dec,  part  of  1867.    Mes.  iU  [p.  604]. 


ASSAM  (1851-92)— 8  Missionaries  and  3  Central  Stations. 
[See  Chapter  LXXX.,  pp.  606-11.] 

(Assam  forms  a  part  of  Diocese  of  Calcutta  l$ee  p.  908].) 


ALLASDICE,  Harrv  James;   b.  Jane   1,  1845, 

Glasgow  ;  ed.  K.C.L;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Lou. 

H.    Debrogbur,    1873-4.      Drowned   1874  with 

wife  and  three  children  in  the  Quern  Elizabeth^ 

.  off  Gibraltar,  while  returning  to  England  inill- 

.  health. 

ESiJiUS,  Sjrdn^ :  b.  Jan.  37, 1841,  Weston,  Dev.; 
«/.S.A.C.;  o.D.  1865,  P.  1886,  Calc.  -».(.!)  Tea- 
p<.ie,  1865-6 ;  Mungledye,  1866-74  ;  furlough 
1876  ;  (1)  T.,  1877-93  [pp.  609-10,  and  TrausU- 
tious,  Kachari,  p.  808]. 

FLYHiM,  Bavid  Joseph  (^r.  Beng.  [p.  909]).  S. 
.  Tezpore,  1887-8 ;  h-.  Ben.  [p.  909]. 

H£8bi£L]lEYES,t;.  H.  (an  ex-German  Lutheran 
Missy.) ;  o.  1863,  Calc  8.  Tezpore,  1863-8;  fur- 


lough, 1869-71.    Died   1871   [pp.  609-10,  and 

Translations,  Assamese,  p.  805]. 
HIGGS,  Edward  H.    (tr.  Beng.  [p.  909]);  tlie 

first  S.P.G.  Missy,  to  Assam,    a.  Debroghur, 

1852-60.    /e«.  £pp.  607-9]. 
ISAACSON,  James ;  &.  June  16,  1851,  Elreden; 

ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D-  1877,  P.  1878,  Calc.  S.  Debrog- 
hur, 1877-8.    Bes. 
EAUlEFORD.  Meyriok,  UJl.  T.C.D.;  b.  Jan.  13, 

1861,  Bridgend ;  o.  D.  1885,  T.  1887,  Kilmorc. 

S.  Tezpore,  1890-2  (part  of  1891-3  in  Cbota 

Nagpur;  £p.  610]. 
BXITiiEAAN,    iohn  Peter;   b.  Jan.  1,  1857, 

Coduor  Park,  Dev.;    ed.  SJL.C.;  o.  D.  1881 

Calc,  P.  1887  Ont.    S.  Tezpore,  1881-7. 


PUNJAB  (1854-92)— 26  Missionaries  (3  Natives)  and  5  Central  Stations 

[See  Chapter  LXXXI.,  pp.  612-28.J 

(Diocese  of  Lahore,  founded  1877.) 


•AH,  Asad ;  o.  D.  1880,  Lah.  8.  Delhi,  1880-4. 
(Suspended  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Lahore  1884 ; 
restored  to  Holy  Commimion  1H88.) 

tALLKXFTT,  Samuel  Scott,  M.A.  St.  John's  ColU, 

Cam.;   o.  D.  1875,   P.   1877,  Ely.     8.   Delhi, 

1879-92. 
:BICKERSTETH,  Edward,  M.A.  FeU.  Pem.  ColL, 

Cam.;  o.  D.  1873,    P.    1874,  Lon.    8.   Dellu, 

1877-81.    Invalided    1883.      Kes.  iU  1884 ;  tr. 

Japan  1886  [pp.  636,  933]. 
{BLAOZETT,  Herbert  Field,  MA.  St.  John's 

ColL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1878  Ely,  P.  1880  Lah.    8. 

I>elhi,  1878-9.     Invalided    1880.      Re*.    1881 ; 

died  Sept.  20,  1885,  in  England,  from  return 

of  Indisjoi  fever. 
tCAELYON,  Hennr  Chiohele,  M.A.  Sid.  Sus.  ColL, 

Cam.;   o.  D.  1873,  P.    1873,   Won    8.    Dellii, 

of  187&-93. 
•OHAHS,  Tara ;  ed.  Bp.'8  ColL,  Howrali ;  o.  D. 

1863,  P.  1864,  Calc.    8.  Delhi,  1863-83 ;  Kar- 

nauL   1882-6  [pp.   610,  620,  633-4,  657  ;   and 

Translations,    Hindi,     \).     808^    and     Urdu, 

pp.  818-13]) ;  tr.  Ajmere  [p.  919]. 

CEOWPOOT,  John  Henchman,  M.A.  and  Jen- 
kyns  FelL  Jes.  Coll.,  Ox. :  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1867, 
Ox.    8.  Delhi,  1867-71.    Hes.  ill. 

FINTEB,  Henry ;  b.  Oct.  14,  1H45,  MUton,  Kent ; 
ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Calc  8.  Dellil, 
1869  ;  tr.  N.W.P.  [p.  916]. 

tHAIG,  Artiiur,  B.A.  Pem.  Coll.,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1881, 
P.  1883,  Ox.  3.  Delhi,  1883-9 ;  Karnaul,  1890-3 
[pp.  624,  636]. 


HIOKET,  Bobtrt  Walter  Hunter  (hiest ;  e  /.  Bp.'s 
CoU.,  Howrah ;  •.  D.  1863,  P.  1865,  Cik-.  8, 
Delhi,  1863  ;  tr.  N.W.P.  [p.  916]. 

HTrBBAES,  Alfred  BooU,  B.A.  Cai.  Coll.,  Cam.; 
b.  1834,  Rochester.  8.  Delhi,  1854-7.  Kill*  d  May 
1857  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  [pp.597, 599,  i>  1 3, 615]. 

JAOKSOK,  John  Stuart,  M.A.  ami  Fell.  Cai. 
CoU.,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1851,  P.  1852,  Ely.  8.  Lelhi, 
1854-6.  Hes,  [pp.  613-14] ;  and  tr.  Austr.  [p.  906]. 

tXELLEY,  Walter  Stanhope,  M.A.  St.  John's 
CoU.,  Cam.;  b.  Oct.  13, 1853,  London  ;  o.  D.  1877 
Chi.,  P.  1879  Lon.    8.  DeUii,  1886-93. 

^LEF&O  ]r,George  Alfred,  M.A.  Triu.  Coll.,  Cam.; 
o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881,  Kiy.  S.  Dellii,  1879-92 
[pp.  633,  637]. 

MAlTLAdD,  Alexander  Charles,  M.A.  Trin. 
ColL,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1885,  Lah.  8.  Delhi,^ 
1887-92 

martin',  Biohard  d'Olier,  B.A.  T.C.D.  ;  6. 
July  16,  1860,  Berhampore,  Ind.;  o.  D.  1888 
Calc.,  P.  1886  Lah.    8.  Delhi,  1883-5.    Res.  UL 

IMDHRAY,  John  SaTidson  Monro,  M.A.  St. 
John's  ColL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1877  Ely,  P.  1879  Lalu 
8.  Delhi,  1877-80.    Bet.  til  [p.  636]. 

PAPLlLON,  Biohard,  M.A.  Ex.  ColL,  Ox.;  b, 
Dec.  31,  1863,  Beading ;  o.  D.  1886,  P.  1887, 
York.    8.  Delld,  1889-91  ;  KarnauL  1892. 

PEBKINB,  William  H.  ^  fiimla,  1842;  tr. 
N.W.P.  [p.  916]. 

:SAin>FOilD,  FoUiott,  BA.  St.  John's  CoU., 
Cam.:  b.  Aug.  3, 1859,  8hrewhbui>' ;  o.  D.  1887, 
P.  1888,  Pet.  8.  Delia,  1891-2.  Died  Nov.  22, 
1892,  at  Delhi,  of  typhoid  fever. 


X  Members  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  in  connection  with  the  6.P.G.,  but  Mr.  Haig  from  1883-9 
onl^. 
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•8IKGH,  Taknb  KiMen  (fr.N.W.P.  [p.  916]). 

/?.     Goorgaon,     1875-9;      Rhotuck,    1880-6; 

KuniAuL  1887-92. 
8KELT0N,  Thomas,  M.A.  and  Fell,  of  Qu.  Ck>ll., 

Cam.;  b.  Feb.  18S4  ;  o.  D.  and  P.  1858,  Kly.    S. 

Delhi,  lH5i»-62  [pp.  616-6,  619]  ;  /r.  Bengal  [p. 

910]. 
WHTTLFY,  Jabei   CoradUua,  M.A.  Qu.  OolL, 

Cam.;    b.  Jan.  SO,  1887,  London ;  o.  D.  1860, 

Win.      .8.    Karnaul,    1862-4,    1868-9    (Delhi, 

1865-8)  ;  rr.  Bengal  [pp.  624,  910]. 


WILLZAMB,  T.  M.A.  (rr.  Bombay  [p.  916]). 
Riwarri,  1889-92  [pp.  624^]. 

WINTER,  S4>bfrt  SaynoldB,  M.A.  Ma^.  HaD, 
Ox.;  6.  July  20,  1836,  Brighton  ;  o.  D.  1859 
Lon.,  P.  1860  Calc.  S.  Dellii,  1800-9L  Died 
Aug.  6,  1891,  in  Simla  Hospital,  of  paraljraa 
[pp.  615-22,  624-7]. 

tWBIOHT,  John  Wmiam  T1iofp«,  M.A.  F«n. 
OoIL.  Cam. ;  o.  B.  1881,  P.  1882,  Lon.  S,  Delhi. 
1883-92. 


X  Member  of  the  Cambridge  MUslon  in  connection  with  the  8.P.O. 


BURMA  (1859-92)— 89  Missionaries  (11  NatiTes)  and  15  Central  Stations. 

ISee  Chapter  LXXXII.,  pp.  629-55.] 

(Diocese  of  Ran'QOOX,  founded  1877.) 


•ABISHAEANATHAN,  Samuel  (a  Tamil) ;  ed, 
Sawycrpuram  and  Madras  College! ;  o.  D.  1878, 
P.  1883,  Ran.,  being  the  first  ordination  of  a 
imtiTe  of  India  in  Burma.  S.  Rangoon, 
1878-89.    Bes.  [pp.  638-9]. 

BERRT,  C.  A.  S.  Moulmein  &0.,  1885  [p.  791]  ; 
tr.  Bengal  [p.  909], 

CHABB,  Charles  Henrr ;  b.  Jan.  17, 1845,  Wells, 
8<)m. ;  e<i.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  186'J,  P.  1870,  Calc.  S. 
Rangoon,  1869-70  ;  Tbavet  Myo,  1871-6  :  Man- 
(lalay,  1H77-8.  Res.  [pp.*63l,  636,  640,  649,  654  ; 
and  Translations,  Burmese,  p.  806]. 

CLARK£,  F.  0.  P.  C.  ;  o.  D.  1892,  Ran.  S.  Ran- 
goon, 1892. 

CLOUOH,  John,  M.A.  B.N.  CoU.,  Ox. ;  b.  Not.  29, 
1835,  Acomb;  o.  D.  1859,  P.  1860,  York.  S. 
Akvab,  1880-1  [p.  648]. 

COCKET,  T.  A.,  the  first  K.P.G.  Miflsy.  to  Burma ; 
tr.  Ben.  [p.  909].  S.  Moulmein,  1859-60  :  tr. 
N.W.P.  [pp.  631-2,  916;  and  Tranahitions, 
Burmese,  p.  806]. 

COLBECK,  George  Henry;  6.  July  19,  1860, 
Elle^mere  Port ;  o.  D.  18s7,  P.  1888,  Ran.  S. 
Maiidalay,  1887-9.     Hes.  [p.  651]. 

COLBECK,  James  Altnd  ;  b.  Feb.  11, 1851,  Beb- 
ingtoii ;  «/.  8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1877,  Calc. 
S.  RaugtKni.  1874-8:  Mandalay,  1878-9;  Moul- 
nieiu,  1879-85:  Mandalay,  1885-8.  Died 
March  3,  1888,  of  fever  contracted  in  Tisiting 
Mmlaya  [pp.  633-4,  637,  643.  649-53,  791 ;  and 
Transilatiuuii,  Burmese,  p.  806]. 

COLBECK,  John  Artiiur ;  b.  Nov.  29,  1856,  Beb- 
iiigton :  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1H81,  P.  1883,  Ran. 
A'.  Moulmein.  1881-91.    Am.  1892. 

ELLIS,  Thomas  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1889,  P.  1890, 
Ran.    a.  Rangoon,  1890-2. 

EVANS,  Robert  William,  D.D.  Lamb.  (tr.  Bcn- 
g:il  [p.  909]).  a.  Moulmein,  1865-8  [p.  632]  ; 
tr.  lienKal  [p.  909]. 

PAIRCLUUOH  John ;  b.  July  28,  1840,  Kirk- 
ham  ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  186G  Bom,,  P.  1867  Calc. 
»V.  (1)  Rangoon,  1866-7;  (2)  Moulmein,  1867- 
72  ;  (1)  R.,1873-4  ;  Mandalay,  1875-7  ;  (2)  M., 
1887:  (1)  R.,  1877-89  ;  (2)  M.,  1890-2  [pp.  632- 
4.  637,  619,  653,  791;  and  Transhitions,  Bur- 
mese, p.  8U6]. 

HACKmEY,  John ;  b.  Jan.  1,  1861,  Manchester : 
«•«/.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1889,  P.  1891,  Ran.  A  Toung- 
hoo,  I £189-92  [pp.  641,  644  ;  and  Transhitions, 
Karen,  p.  8i)9], 

•ISAIAH  (a  TamU)  ;  o.  D.  1891,  Ran.  S.  Ran- 
goon, 1891-2. 

JONES.  Wordsworth  Everan^ :  h.  Mav  23. 1856, 
J.ondon  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881,  Ran. 
.S.  Touutrhoo,  1879-89.  Kff,  ill  [pp.  643-4. 
791;  and  Tranidatious,  Karen,  pp.  8(>8-9]. 

KENNY,  H.;  o.  D.  1892,  Ran.  ,S.  Tounglioo,  1892. 

•KRISTNA,  John  (Krirtnasawmv),  a  Tamil; 
«/.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Ran. :  o.  1).  1879,  P.  1881, 
Ran.     S.  Tounahoo,   1879-87;   Thajct   Myo, 


1888-92  [pp.  6S4,   644-5;    and  Translatioas. 

Burmese,  p.  0061. 
MARKS,  Jolin  EbanoMr  (Hon.  D.D.  Lambeth. 

1879) ;  b.  Jnne  4,  1832,  London  ;  o.  D.  1863, 

P.  1866,  Calc.    S,  (1)  Moulmein,  1863-4;  <2) 

Rangoon,  1863-9;  (S)  MandaUy,  1868-75;  it) 

R.,  1875-92  [pp.  681-2.  634-40,  647-^1.  653, 791 : 

and  Translations,  Burmese,  p.  8iJ6]. 
•KARTWAI  (a  Karen) ;  o.  D.  1879,  P.  1881. Ban. 

S.  Tounghoo,  1879-92. 
•KAUSAUPAU,  J.  (a  Karen) ;  ed.  Kemmendine 

ColL  ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1891,  Ran.    5.  Tounghoo, 

1887—92 
•KOCHEE    (a   Karen);   o.  D.  1878,  Ran.     8. 

Tounghoo,  1878-9.    Died  Julv,  1879. 
NICHOLS,  H«nzy  B.  (/r.  N.  Brun.  [j».  866]).    .1 

Moulmein,  1864.    Died  Dec.  10,  1H64,  of  braiu 

fever  [p.  632]. 
KODBER,  Joseph  Hanrj  Hortoa  ;   b.  Nov.  ». 

1860,  Sheffleld ;  ed.  S.A.C. :  o.  D.  1887.  p.  latnt. 

Ran.    S.  Poozondoung,  1887-9 ;  Akvab,  1890-J 

[pp.  637,  648,  654]. 
•PELLAKO,  Thomas  (a  Karen) ;  o.  D.  1891.  Ban. 

S.  Tounghoo,  1891-2. 
BIGKARB,  Thomas ;  b.  Feb.  15,  1849,  Bottevant. 

In:  «f.  S.A.C.:  o,  D.  1881,  P.  1883,  Ran.  S.  Kaa- 

goon,  1881-7  ;  Poosooudoang,  1888-92  [pp.637, 

791,  and  Translations,  Burmese,  p.  £1)6  T. 
SALMON,  Alexander;    b.  Mav  25.   1859,  Fin- 
borough  Magna  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1884,  P.  IHtt, 

Ran.     JS.  Tounghoo,   18»4-9S  [pp^  641-6.  791, 

and  Trandations,  Karen,  pp.  808-91. 
SHEARS,  Augustas,  M.A.  St.  JolmVCc^..Caai.: 

b.  July  25,  1827,  Merton ;  o,  D.  P.  1851,  Prt. 

S.  Moulmein,  1859-^{2.    Res.  ill  [pp.  631-2, 634 ; 

and  Traudations,  Burmese,  p.  806]. 
•SHWAT.  Beh  (a  Karen).    S.  Tounghoo,  1885-6. 

Died  1886. 
8HWAY.  Nyo  (a  Karen) ;  o.  D.  187&  Baa.   .\ 

Tounghoo,  1878-92. 
STOCKINGS,  Henxy  Marii ;  b.  Jane  29,  1865. 

Middleton  (Cork) ;  ed,  8.A.C. ;  o.  Dt  1889.  1'. 

1891,  Ran.     8.  Maodslay,    1889;    IVmiigiaw, 

1889 ;  Shweybo,  189U-9  [p.  652]. 
SULLIVAN,  Laonazd  L«ad«r,  &A.  T.aD.;  5. 

Dec.  13, 1868,  Gtorton,  Jr. ;  o.  D.  1891,  Ban.   A 

Man(hilay,  1881-2_rn.  651]. 
BUTTON,  Pr..noia  Wiliiam,  MJI.CJB. ;  ».  Mar. », 

1856,  Reading;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1888,  Ban.   & 

Shweybo,  1887-8  [p.  652] :  fr,  Kaflf.  [p.  »S]. 
•TA-  RIE  (a  Karen) ;  o.  D,  1878.  P.  1«1.  Bsa. 

S.  Tounghoo.  187»-92. 
•TARRUAH  (a  Karen) ;  o.  D,  1878. P.  1881, Baa. 

S.  Tounghoo,  187S-92. 
TBSW,  Jahii.  MJk.,  Dub.  Unlr. ;  oc  D.  1862.  P. 

1863,  Cork ;  5.  Sept.  29,  1839.  Ucok,  Sor.   .\ 

Mandalay,  1870  ;  Rangoon,  1870-2  :  sfck-feavr, 

1873-4.     Ref.  in  [p.  642]. 
•TPAN,  Baw  Johm  (a  Burmese) : ».  April  7,  IMl. 

Rangoon  ;  ed,  8  JLC.  ;  «.  D.  19U,  P.  1865, 
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&  (1)  Bangoon.  1884-90;  Pylnxqana,   1891 


(l)IL,18vl-:»[p.6ft8]. 
fAXr —    " 


WA&REV,  Gharlat;  >.  June  SA,  1887,  Sutton 
Waldron  ;  td,  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Calo. 
S.  fiAngoon,  1868-78 ;  Touaghoo,  1873-6.  Died 
Juiie  8, 1876,  from  fever  and  an  epileptic  fit 
caaaed  by  overwork  [pp.  684,  640,  643-3,  659, 
791 ;  and  Tranalationa,  Karen,  p.  8U8]. 


WHITEHBAD,  Ownrft,  B.A.  Lon.  Unlr.;  b. 
June  S,  1862,  LowgUTlLanc.) ;  o.  D.  1886  York, 
P.  1887  Man.    S,  Maudalay,  1888-93  [p.  651]. 

WIITDLEY,  Tluimas  'Wilton,  M^  8t.  John's 
ColL,  Cam.;  o.  D.  1873,  P.  1874,  Lon.  S, 
Toungboo,  1876-83.  Ret.  iU  [pp.  648-4,  and 
Trandations,  BormeM,  p.  806,  and  Karen, 
p.  808-9]. 


CASHMEBE,  1866-7—1  Miesionary.    [See  Chapter  LXXXIU.,  pp.  656-7.] 


r,  Arthiir;  td,  Cndd.  OoU. ;  (an  ex-offlcer  in  the  British  Army ;)  o.  D.  1868,  P.  UH, 
Ox.    a.  Srinaggar,  i  1866-7.    Jie$.  [p.  666-7]. 


AJMEBE  AND  BAJPUTANA  (1881-92)— 1  resident  Missionary. 

[See  Chapter  LXXXIV.,  pp.  667-8.] 

•CHASD,  Tara  (rr.  Delhi  [p.  917]).    8,  Ajmere,  1886-93  [p.  667]. 


CEYLON  (1840-92)^62  MiBsionaries  (27  Natives)  and  40  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXXXVI.,  pp.  660-81.] 

[Diocese  of  Colombo,  founded  1846.] 


*ALWIS,  Oomelius  (a  Singhalese).  S.  Colombo, 

1849-54  [p.  668]. 
BAtOK,  Jamea.    S.  Colombo,  1868-77  (Master 

1868-71  and  Warden  1873-7,  St.  Thos.'  CoU.). 

Died  at  sea  of  dropsy  Sept.  11, 1877,  on  voyage 

to  England  on  sick-leave  [p.  795]. 
BAILER  J.  Brooke  H.    S.  Buooa  Vista,  1865. 
BALT,  J.,  B.A,  Wor.  OoU.;  b.  1834,  Warwick  ; 

0.  D.  1847,  P.  1848,  Pet.    S.  Colombo  (Warden 

St.  Thos.'  CJoU.),  1854-9  [p.  795]. 
BAIUOBTH,  John,  M.A.    N.I.H.  Ox.;    o.  D. 

1853,  P.  1855,  Ck)lom.     S.  Colombo,  1854-60; 

Buona  VisU,  1860-3.    Res.  [p.  675]. 
BECKET,  A.  E.    S.  Negombo,  1887-92. 
BUBKOWS,  Kontagu  John,  &LA.  Keb.  CoU.,Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1878,  P.  1880,  St.  A.    S.    Kolari,   1890 ; 

KoldUwatte,  1891-3. 
•CHUISTIAK,  Thomas  (a  Tamil);   o.  D.  1861, 

P.  1863,Colom.    Kurena,  lb63-82  [p.  671]. 
GBAMPTOK,  £.    8.  Chilaw,  18G6-7. 
DA&T,  John,  D.C.L.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 

1860,  P.  1861,  Colom.      H.  Colombo  (Master 

St.  Thos.*  Ck)U.),  1861-3.    Res.  [p.  671]. 
•DAVID,  Christian  (a  Tamil)  ;   o.  D.  1863,  P. 

1874.    S.  Kotahena,  1876-9:<  [p.  668]. 
•DAVID,  John  (a  TamU)  ;  o.  1852,  Colom.    S. 

Colombo,  1852-4. 
•DAVID,    Solomon    (a  Tamil).      S.   Colombo 

(Cottaochina  or  Kotaheua),  1855-65. 
BE  HOEDT,  C.  W.    :i.  BaduUa,  1866-9. 
•DE   MEL,   Cornelius  (a  Singhalese);   ed.   St 

Thos.*  Col'., Colom.;  0.  D.  1870,  P.  1886, Colom. 

S.(l)Maravila,  1873-5  ;  CoraUwella,  1876  7; 

Karena,  1878-80;  Dandegama,  1881;  (1)  M., 

1882-3. 
•DE  KEL,  F.  (a  Singhalese)  :  o.  D.  1852,   P. 

1863,  Colom.    S.  Pantura,  or  Panadure,  1853-82 

[p.  671]. 
•DJi   SILVA,   Johannes  (a  Singhalese);  o.  D. 

1855,  P.  1863,  Colom.      S.  Colombo  (Maiwall 

or  Modera),  1H55-85 ;  (Kotahena),  1K86, 1886-8 ; 

Hatara,  1880;  Moratua,  ^18^9;  Uoretuduwu, 

•DE  SUVA,  K. ;  ed.  St.  Thos.'  CoU.,  Colom. ; 

0.  D.  1889,  Colom.    S.  Qalkisde,  1K90-1. 
•DEWASAOAYAM,    Christian  (a  Tamil)  ;    o. 

1852,  Colom.      S.   Colombo,    1853-76.     Died 

March,  1876  [p.  668]. 
DE  WUTON,  ^rederio  Henry,  UJL.  Ball.  Coll, 

Ox. ;  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1877,  Ox.  S.  Matara,  1884  ; 

Kalutara,  1886-91. 


•DIA8,  Abraham  (an  ex-Singhalese  Magistrate) ; 

ed,  Bp.'s  ColL,  Howrah ;  o.  D.  1858,  P.  18(iO, 

Colom.    ^.BaduUa,  1860-1;  Matura,  1862-78; 

Negombo,  1884;  Kurena,  1885  [p.  670]. 
•EDEBESmOHE,  F.  D.  (a  Singhalese) ;  ed,  St. 

Thos.'  CoU.,  Colom.    S,  Tangalle,  1864-5,  1870, 

1878-80;    Buona  Vista,   1867,  1869;    Matara, 

1868, 1871-7, 1885-92  [p.  674] ;  (Matale,  1881-3 ; 

Kotahena,  1884). 
EDWABD8,  Bobert ;  o,  1852,  Colom.  8,  Manaar, 

1852-79  [p.  674]. 
ELLIS,  %iUiam:    6.    1829,  Gateshead;    o.  D. 

1858,  P.  1860,  Clolom.    8.  Colombo  (St.  Thos.* 

CoUege),  1861-7. 
FALKMEE,  J.  F.    8,  Colombo  (St.  Thos.*  Ck>U.), 

1872-80 
•0A8PERAK  (or  0ASPEE80B),  8.  (a  Tamil). 

8,  Puthim,  1869-64 ;  Calpcntyn,  or  Kalpitiya, 

1868-70. 
OETHEN,  Feroy,  M.A.  New  CJoU.,  Ox. ;  o,  D, 

1886,  P.  1887,  Ohes.     8.  Colombo  (St.  Thos.' 

CoU.),  1888-92. 
•OOKES,  George   Henry   (a  Singhalese   who 

could  preach  in  four  languages)  ;  ed.  St.  Thos.' 

CJoU.,  Colom. ;  o.  D.  1863,  P.  1865,  Colom.    8. 

Candy,  or  Kaudy,  1866-70 ;  BaduUa,  1871-80. 

Res.  [pp.  679-80] ;  died  at  Jaffna,  Aug.  22, 1889, 

of  blood-poisoning. 
•HAMNAH,  John  (a   TamU).      ^9.  Battioaloa, 

1855-64 :  Colombo  (Cottanchina  or  Kotalieua), 

1865;  died  1865  [p.  677]. 
HENLEY,  Waiiam ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1884,  Ck)lom. 

8.  Pandura,  1884-5  ;  GaUrisse,  1890-2. 
•HERAT,  William  (a  Singhalese) ;  o.  D.  1864 

P.  1871,  Colom.    8.  Matale,  1868-78  [p.  681]. 
•JAYASEKEBE,  Arnold  Bartholomew  Wickn- 

maamhs  (a  Singhalese);   o,  D.  1885,  Colom. 

8.  Colombo  (Mutwal),  1890-1. 
•JAYA8EXEBE,    Charles  Adrian  Wiokrama- 

sinhe  (a  Singhalese);  o.  D.  1885,  Colom.    8, 

Matara,  1886-90 ;  Taugalle,  1891-2. 
KELLY,  William  Frederick  ;  ed.  Battersea  Tr. 

CoU. ;  0,  D.  1868,  P.  1860,  Colom.     8,  North 

Kliya,      1866-7;     Newera      EUia,     1868-70; 

Colombo  (t  Dloc.  Sec.),  1877-9. 
LABROOY,    Edward   Christopher;    ed.     Bp.*3 

CoU.,  Howrah  ;  o,  D.  1847,  P.  1868,  Colom.    8. 

Koorene,  1847-8 ;  Kandy,  1849-61  ;  Batticaloa, 

1881  [p.  679]. 
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LOVEKHr,    Alfred  F«t«r   (ex-Miuy^   Madras 

[p.  913]).    S.  Newera  EllU,  1861-4. 
LYLE,  J.  B.    S.  Matara,  18K3-3. 
XAKK8,  PhiUp ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1868,  Colotn. 

8.  Buona  Vista,  1866-89  ;  Triuoomalee,  1890-8 

[p.  6781. 
KATTHEW,    [Yen.]  Waltar    Edmund,    M,A. 

St.  John's  Coll.,  Ox. ;  0.  D.  1871,  P.  1872,  Lon. ; 

Ariln.  of  Colombo  1876-89.    AGalki«»e,  1886. 

Died  in  Ceylon  Feb.  1889,  of  fever  and  blood- 
poisoning. 
•XEITDIB,  Abraham  (a  Singhalese) :  <>.  D.  1867. 

P.  1863,  Colom.    S.  Morotto,   1867-60,  1866; 

Moratuwa,  1867-9. 
•XE£n)IS,  Franois  (a  Singhalese) :  o.  D.  1877, 

Colom.    S.  MaUra,  1879-83  ;  Matale,  1884-90; 

Buona  Vista,  1891-2  [p.  676]. 
KILLER,  [Yen.]    Edward  Franoiit,    M.A.   St. 

John'sp  Coll.,   Cam. ;  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1873.  Glos. 

S.  Colombo  (Wanlen  St.  Thoa.'  ColL  1878-91  ; 

Anln.  of  Colombo  1889-91 ).     Ret.  [p.  796]. 
KOOYAAUT,  [Ven.]  Edward,    M.A.  Tr.  CoU., 

Cam.  (the  fir.^t  S.P.G.  Miiisv.  to  Ceylon) ;  b. 

Ceylon ;  o.  I).  1810,  P.  1843,  Ma'lr.    8.  Colombo, 

1810-1  ;    Matura,  1841-6  ;    Caltura,  1847-8  ; 

Newera  Ellia,  1865-8.    Hfs. ;  became  Ardn.  of 

Colombo  1864.     Died  1875  in  England    [pp. 

661,  667-8,  674,  679-80].      . 
KOBTIilE^,  Thomaa ;   ed.  C.M.S.    CoU.,  IsL  ; 

o.   D.   186 1,  P.   1866,   Colom.     8.  Calpentyn, 

1865-7;  Putlam,  1868-80;  Manaar,  1881-8. 
HICHOLAB,  Bamuel ;  ed.  B;>.*8  Coll.,  Howrah ; 

o.   1846,  Colom.     8.  Calpentvn  or  Kalpitiya, 

Putlam,   &c.,    1846-54;    Batticaloa,    1865-65 

[pp.  672-3,  677]. 
•ONi)  AAT  JEE,  Simon  Dedrick  Jurg«n  (a  Tamil); 

ed.  Bp.'s  Coll.,  Howrah  ;  o.  D.  1843,  Madr.     8. 

Caltura,    1842;    Kalpitiya,  1842-5;     Matura, 

1846-61  ;  Colombo  (Cottanchina  or  Kotaliena), 

1H66-7,  1880;  Chilaw,  1878  [pp.  661,  673-4]. 
FAROITEB,  Bobert ;  o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Colom. 

8.  Newera  Ellia,  1847. 
♦PKTER,  John  (a Tamil);  o.  D.  1872,  P.  1874, 

Colom.    8.  Chilaw,  1880-3. 
FHILLIPB,   R.    8.  Colombo,  1866-8  ;   Newera 

Ellia,  1859-61  [p.  679]. 


FIKGHni,  Oaorft  Henry;  h.  Oct  2T,  1«51, 
Woobum :  ed.  S.A.a  ;  o.  D.  1883  Ta«.  (at  8.AX'.), 
F.  1885  Colom.  ^f.BadulU,  188S-8.  iiCn.  ill ;  rr. 
Europe  [p.  924]. 

•SAT&NA,  George  Adam  Ca  Singhalew) :  mki 
of  a  converted  Buddhist  priest ;  ed.  in  Knfdaml, 
and  at  St.  Thoa.'  Coll.,  Cdom. ;  o.  1857,  CokwiL 
8.  Badulla,  1867-9 ;  Milagrraya,  1860-1  [p.  «*]. 
Res. 

READ,  Philip,  B J^.  Lin.  ColU  Ox. ;  b.  Mar.  4, 
1880,  Hyile  Chea, ;  o.  D.  1873  SaL,  P.  IJffI, 
Bar.  8.  Colombo  (Warden  St.  Thoa.*  Coll.), 
1891-2  [p.  795]. 

RICHARDB,  T.  P.,  BA.  S.  Colombo  (CoUX 
18S7.     Km. 

BCHRODER,  O.  J.    8.  Newera  Ellia.  1853-4. 

•BENANAYAXA,  Oomeliaa  (a  Singtudcw): 
o.  D.  1846,  P.  186a  8.  Gadkiase,  1861-K5.  Di«d 
[p.  670,  and  Translatioua,  SinglialeM,  |i.  810]. 

8EPI0N,  — .    iS.  Putlam,  1865. 

•SOIHTANADER,  Daniel  (a  TamU).  iS.  BatUeal»«, 

1865-80  [p.  6781. 
THURSTAir,  Joeeph;  o,  D.  1847,  P.  1850.C<^in. 

8.  Mfthara  Ac,  1847;  Newera  EiIia,  lK4«i-&; 

Colombo,  Milagraya,  &c^  1849-61.    Rm.  [pp. 

669-7tK  678,  680]. 
•YETSECAN, -ArumanaTaffam  (n,  TamQ) :  h. 

Mav  18,  1832';  rd.  L.MA  and  St.  The*,'  CtJL, 

Colom.;  o.  D.  1866,  Colom.  8  Kalpitiya,  lS6e-7  ; 

Chilrtw,  1868-76;  Colombo  (Kavman'R  U»t*>, 

1876-82,   1891-2;    Batticaloa,    i8«S-90.    Die4 

April     18,    1892    [p.   678,    and    Translatioiu, 

Tamil,  p.  812]. 
YON  DADELBZEN,  H.  H.  {tr.  Cape  [p.  89i)]). 

8.  Newera  Ellia.  1842-7  [pp.  661,  678-f  ].    R^.; 

died  in  Ceylon  Aug.  1852,  of  djraeiiter)'  aoJ 

brain  foTcr. 
•WIEXRAKAN ATAKE,  Henry  (a  Sinrhal«w ) ; 

o.  D.  1866,  P.    1871,    Colom.     8.    KolIupitiTi, 

1876-83  ;    Uoretuduwa,    18S4-9  ;    MilagnV3^ 

1891-2. 

WIBE,  [Yen.]  John,  B.A.,  Care  HalU  Cam.; 
o.  I).  1846,  P.  1847,  Eooli. ;  (Ardn.  of  Colombo 
1862).  8.  Newera  EUia,  1849-62  ;  Kandr, 
1862-3.    Res.  ill.  [p.  678]. 


BORNEO  (with  Labuan)  (1848-92)— 31  Missionaries  (3  Natives)  and  16 
Central  Stations.      [See  Chapter  LXXXVU.,  pp.  682-95.] 

(Diocese  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak,  founded  1855,  now  *'  Sinoapork,  Labuav  axd  Sarawak.**) 


AB^,  Frederic  William;  b.  Feb.  18, 1829,  OfTen- 
bach ;  ed.  (a  Lutheran)  Friedbegg  Coll.  8. 
?  1862-3  :  Quop,  1864-71  ;  and  Munlang,  1866- 
71  ;  (on  leave  1872-3  ;)  Kucliing,  1874-6.  Died 
June  1 1,  1876  [pp.  686,  689,  and  Translations, 
Land  Dyak,  p.  807]. 

•AH,  Luk  Chunir  (the  first  Chinese  baptized  in 
Sarawak  Mission) ;  o.  D.  1874,  Lab.  8.  Quop 
<kr. ,  1874-92  [p.  690]. 

BTJBB,  Charles  Spencer :  b.  Aug.  80, 1845.  Chel- 
tenham ;  o.  D.  1868  O.F.S.,  P.  1873  Lab.  8. 
Banting.  1871-4  [p.  688]. 

BYWATEB,  Kaur.oe  Jamea;  b.  April  24, 1864, 
Caerow^  Mon. ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883, 
Sing.    .S.  Krian,  1882-5  ;  tr.  Baluimas  [p.  884]. 

OHALiSEBS,  William ;  ed.  St.  Anfirews  Univ. 
and  S.A.O. ;  o.  D  1868,  P.  1859.  Lab.  8.  Ujiper 
Sarawak  (Quop  «tc.),  1868-61  [pp.  686,  689; 
and  Traus'ations,  Land  Dyak,  p.  807] ;  tr. 
Aust.  [p.  902]. 

CHAMBERB,  [Kt.  Eev.]  Walter ;  o.  D.  1849,  P. 
1850,  Lie;  Archdn.  of  Sarawak,  1868;  eons. 
second  Bp.  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak  1869.  8. 
(1)  Sarawak.  1851;  Banting,  1851-68;  (1)S.. 
1869-77.  Pensioned  1879  [pp.  684-8,  691,  702; 
and  Translations,  Land  and  Sea  Dvak,  p.  8o7]. 

CKOBBLAND,  William :  6.  July  22*,  1831,  I>eeds  ; 
wf.S.A.C  ;  o  D.  1862,  P.  1864,  Lab.  8.  Uiidop, 
1862-75.    Slck-leare,  1876  [pp.  686, 688,  690]. 


ELTON,  William  Henrj,  B.A.  K.C.L.:  6.  1815, 
Worcester ;  o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Lon.  A  San- 
dakan.  North  Borneo,  1889-92  [pp.  693-4]. 

FOWLEB,  Chariea  William;  b.  Feb.  2,  1851, 
Hunsdon ;  ed.  SJLC. ;  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1983,  Sing. 
8.  Quop.  1882-92  [p.  690,  and  Translatkmi, 
Land  Dyak,  p.  807]. 

OLOVEB,  Jamea;  ed.  aA  C. ;  o.  D.  1858,  P.  1851. 

Lab.    8.  Banting,  1858-60.    iZn.  ill  [pp.  68^-C 

and   Translationa,  I^nd  Dyak,  p.   807];   tr. 

Vict.  [p.  9021. 
GOMEB,  Edwin  Heitert:  ed,  St.  John*>  OiIL, 

Cam. ;  o.  1887,  Sing.   &  Lnnda,  1887-8 ;  Exiaa, 

1887-92. 

•GOKEB,  William  Henzy,  B.D.  Lambeth,  1878 
(a  Singlialeee) ;  ed.  Bp.^B  OcdL,  Howxah ;  •.  U 
1860  Cala,  P.  1856  Lab.  A  Lnndu,  18&M& 
Re*,  and  to  Oylon,  and  tr.  Straita  £p|».  68«, 
689,  921].  [Translationa,  Chincae.  pp.  806-7, 
Land  and  Sea  Dyak,  p.  807,  and  Malay,  p.  90$). 

OBATLINO,  Jamea ;  b.  1816,  Speklwicfa,  Kaai ; 
e,L  St.  Bees  ColL  &  Sarawak,  18M-C  So.  m 
[p.  684]. 

HACKET,  W, ;  ed.  SJLC. ;  o.  D.  18M^  P.  18191 
Lab.    ^.  Sarawak,  1858-8a    J?es.  [pp.  S8»-<3. 

HAWKIKB,  OharlM  W. ;  b.  1616.  Oxfrtd ;  «l  D. 
1865,  P.  1866,  Jjtb.  8. Uxadhug. IBM;  Saiawak, 
1866-70.    Aet.iU;fr.AiMt.[|iL808]. 
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EOLLAKI),  Jfihn ;  b.  Feb.  9, 1851,  Wonley ;  ed. 

8.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Lab.    S.  Banting, 

1877-a    Res.m. 
HORSBTTKOH,  Andrew,  M.A.  St.  And.  Univ. ; 

o.  D.  1848,  P.  1851.    8.  Sarawak,  1852-4  ;  Ban- 
,   tlDg,  1855-6.    /{M.  ill  [p.  tf84]. 
HOSE,  [Rt.  Rev.]  (Horgt  Frederick,  D.D.  St. 

John's  CoIL,  Cam. ;  o.  D.  1861,  P.  1862,  Ely; 

con*.  Ascenrion  Day,  1881,  in  Lambeth  PaUtce 

Chapel,  third  Bp.  of  Labnan  dec,  under  title 

of  Bp. of  "Singapore,  Labiian,  and  Sarawak.'* 

S.  Sarawak,  1881-92  [pp.  688,  69a-4»  699,  701, 

702]. 
HOWELL,  William ;  b.  1856,  Labuan  ;  ed.  8.A.C.; 

o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883,  Sing.    S.  Undop,  1882-92. 
KEKP,  John,  M.A.  Lin.  Coll.,  Oz. ;  b.  Jan.  19, 

1844,  Alnwick ;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1868,  Dub.    S, 

Sarawak,  1870-1.    Rg*.  ill. 
•ZHOON,  Foon  Kgycn  (a  Chinese)  ;  o.  D.  1865, 

Lab.   S.  Sarawak,  1865-81.    Be*,  and  to  China 

[p^6873. 
KOCH,  Charlea  Alexander ;  ed.  Bp.*8  CoIL,  How- 

rah  ;  o.  D.  1856,  P.  1858.  Lab.    S.  (1)  Sarawak, 

1856-7  ;  Lundu,  1858  :  Banting,  1858-9 ;  (1)  S., 

1860-3.     /?«.  m  1864ip.  684]. 
LEOOATT,  Frederick  William;  5.  June  22, 1861, 

AJdershot ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1885,  P.  1887,  Sing. 

S.  Kuching.  1885-6;   Bkerang  and  Banting, 

1887-92  [p.  692]. 
KcDOlTOAtL,  [Rt.  Rev.]  Franoie  Thomaa,  M.A. 

Mag.  Hall.  Ox.,  D.C.L.  Ox.,  and  F.RC.S. ;  first 

S.P.G.  Mi9«y.  to  Borneo;   6.  June  30,  1817, 

Sydenham ;  o.  D.  1845,  P.  1846,  Nor.   First  Bp. 

of  Labuan  and  Sarawak ;  first  Anglican  Bp. 


cons,  out  of  En^and ;  Mn*.  Bp.  of  Labnan 
Oct.  18,  1855,  in  Calcutta  Cath.  (aptd.  Bp.  of 
Sarawak  by  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  1855).  H. 
Sarawak,  1848-68.  Ret.  iU  ;  died  Nov.  16, 1886, 
at  Winchester  [pp.  683-9,  694-6,  699  ;  and 
Translations,  Malay,  p.  809]. 

ME8NET,  [Yen.]  William Ranaome:  6.  June  SO, 
1839,  Ryburgh  ;  ed.  &A.C. ;  o.  D.  1862,  P.  1864, 
Lab. ;  Ardn.  of  Sarawak.  1882.  S.  V  1862-3 ; 
Banting,  1864-75 ;  Kuching.  1876-92  [pp.  686, 
691 ;  and  Translations,  Land  and  Sea  Dyak, 
p.  807]. 

NIGHOLLS,  F.  W. ;  o.  D.  Sing.,  1892.  8. 
Kuching,  1892. 

PERHAV,  [Yen.]  John ;  b.  April  4, 1844,  Combe 
St,  N.,Som.;  ed.  S.A.C.;  o.  D.  1867,  P.  1870, 
Lab.  8.  Banting,  1868-70,  1884-9;  (Krian, 
1870-83).  Became  Ardn.  of  Singapore  1891 
[p.  691,  and  "Translations,"  Land  and  Sea 
Dyak  J).  807]. 

RICHARDS,  Richard ;  b.  Jan.  18, 1866,  Cornwall; 
ed.  Warm'.  CoU. ;  o.  D.  1892,  Sing.  8.  Kudat, 
1892  fp.  6941. 

RICHARDSON,  John ;  b.  July  22. 1837,  Lincoln ; 
ed.  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  CheL  ;  o.  D.  1865,  P.  1869, 
Lab.    8.  Sedumak,  1865-8.    Re*,  i  1  [p.  686]. 

SHEPHERD,  E.  B. ;  o.  D.  1874,  Lab.  8.  Bukar 
Ac,  1873-81.  Died  April  2,  1881,  at  Sarawak, 
of  '*  effusion  on  the  brain." 

ZEHNDER,  John  Lewis ;  b.  Sept.  29, 1827,  Stal- 
likon,  Switz. ;  ed.  (Lntheran)  Znrich  Univ.  &o. ; 
o.  D.  1862,  P.  1864.  8.  Quop  and  Murdang, 
1862-5;  Lundu,  1866-92  [pp.  686,  689;  and 
Trandflktions,  Malay,  p.  809]. 


THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  (1861-92)-10  Missionaries  (2  Natives)  and 
9  Central  Stations.    [See  Chapter  LXXXVII.,  pp.  695-703.] 

(These  Settlements  form  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Singapore  &c.,  pp.  695-703.) 


•RALATENDRUV,  Royappen  (a  TamU)  ;  ed. 
8.P.G.  CoIL,  Madras;  o.  D.  1877,  Lab.  8. 
Penang,  1880-92  [pp.  699,  701]. 

OOTTRTNET,  Henry  KoDoogaU,  M..\.  Pern. 
Coll.,  Ox.  (a  nephew  of  Bp.  McDougall)  ;  b. 
May  23,  1852,  Stormanstown ;  o.  D.  1877,  P. 
1878,  Ox.  8.  Province  Wellesley  (Bukit  Ten- 
gah,  drc),  1879-88.  Died  July  30,  1888,  from 
abscess  on  liver  [p.  700]. 

•<H>]CE8,  William  H.,  B.D.  Lamb.  (tr.  Bor. 
[p.  920]).  8.  Singapore,  1872-92  [pp.  696-8, 
7«J2]. 

HAHTES,  Francis  WUliam,  M.A.  Jes.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 
b.  June  21, 1859,  Oxford  ;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878, 
Glos.    8.  Selangor,  1890-2  [p.  702]. 

HENHAM,  H.  C.  (tr.  Bombay  [p.  915]).  8.  Pror. 
WeUesley  (Bukit  Tengah  dec),  1892  [p.  700]. 


HORSFALL,  William ;  b.  Nov.  5, 1862.  Masham ; 
ed.  St.  Bees  Coll. ;  o.  D.  1886.  P.  1887,  Car.  8. 
Province  We  iesley  (Bukit  Tengah  Ac),  1891 ; 


[p.  700]  ;  tr.  Perth  [p.  905]. 
tARJ 


LXHAK,  Arthur,  M.A.  Mag.  CoD.,  Cam. ;  6. 

Dec.  10,  1849,  Walpole,  Norf. ;  o.  D.  1877,  P. 

1878,  Lie.    8.  Pcrak  (Thaipeng  &c.),  1884-7. 

Res.  [p.  701];  tr.  Kurvpe  [p.  923]. 
PERHAM,    [Yen.]  John  {tr.  Bor.  [tee  above]). 

8.  Singapore,  ^  1890-2  ;  (Ardn.  of  Singapore, 

1891). 
PTEIKONT-FYEIIONT,  Francis  Samuel,  B.A. 

Dur.  Univ. ;  6.  Nov.  23, 1845,  Selby ;  o.  D.  1870 

Lin..  P.  1872  Pet,    8.  Perak,  1891-2  [p.  701]. 
VENN,  Edward  S.,  B.A.  Wad.  Coll.,  Ox. ;  the  Ist 

S.P.G.  Missy,  to  the  Straits  Settlements.    8. 

Singapore,  1861-6.    Died  Sept.  19,  1866  [pp. 

695-6]. 


CHINA  (186S-4, 1874-92)— 12  MisBionaries  (1  Native)  and  5  Central  Stations. 

[See  Chapter  LXXXVlII..  pp.  703-12.] 

(DIooese  of  North  Chdca,  founded  1880.) 

(The  Society  has  no  Missions  in  the  Dioceses  of  Victokia  (founded  1849)  or  Mm  China  (f.  1872).) 


BRERETON,  William  ;  ed.  C.M.S.  CoU.,  Isl. ;  o. 
D.  1875  Lon.,  P.  1876  N.  Cliina.  8.  Peking, 
1880-9;  Tientsin,  1890-2  [pp.  707-8,  710-11]. 

GREENWOOD,  Kiles,  B.A.  St.  Ca.  Coll.,  Cam. ; 
b.  Feb.  19. 1838,  Burnley  ;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869, 
Ely.    8.  Ohefoo  Ac,  1874-92  [pp.  705-6,  709]. 

GROVES,  William  Leaeh,  M.A.  Pem.  Coll.,  Cam. 
8.  Chefoo,  1881. 

ILIFF,  Qetdtnj  Dnxnford  ;  ed.  SJL.C;  o.  D.  1891, 
N.  China.    8.  Tai-an  Fu,  1892. 

*LAN,  Ohang  Ch'ng,  the  Ist  Chinese  Deacon 
in  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  Diocese  of 
N.  China  ;  o.  1888,  N.  China.  8.  Peking,  1888- 
92  [pp.  708^710]. 

XICBjELL,  [Yen.]FnincisRodon,the  1  st  ordained 
S.P.G.  Mis«y.  to  China  ;  6.  Aug.  6,  1839,  Ilfra- 
oombe;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  18G2  Ox.,  P.  1866 
Calc.  5. Peking,  1863-4.  Re*.;  became  Ardn. 
of  Oalcutta  1889  [p.  705]. 


NORKAN,  H.  V. ;  o.  D.  1892,  N.  Chi.  8.  Peking, 
1892. 

NORRIB,  Franeia  Luahington,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll., 
Cam. ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1888,  Glos.  8.  Peking, 
1890-2  [p.  708]. 

800TT,  [Rt.  Rev.]  Charlea  Perry,  MA.  Jesus 
Coll.,  Cam. ;  b.  June  27,  1847,  Kingston-on- 
Hull ;  0.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Lon.  8.  Chefoo,  1874- 
80;  eon*.  Ist  Bishop  of  North  China  Oct.  28, 
1880,  in  St.  Paul's  Cath.  [pp.  705-10,  713, 
716 ;  and  Translations,  Chinese,  p.  807]. 

SMITH,  F.  J.  J.  (tr.  N.F.L.  [p.  859]).  5.  Chefoo, 
1884-6.     ^M.  ill  [p.  706]. 

THOMPSON,  Walter  Henry ;  b.  July  27, 1864, 
Fordingbridge  ;  ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1890,  P.  1891. 
N.  China.    8.  Peking,  1890-2. 

WILT  IAMB,  William  John  {tr.  S.  Af.  [p.  892]). 
8.  Chefoo,  I887>9 ;  tr,  Canada  [p.  880]. 
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BOCIETT  FOB  THB  PBOPAGATIOH  OF  THB  OOSPBL. 


COBJSA  (1890-2)  ~  6  Missionaries  and  9  Centr^  BUtiooB. 
[See  Chapter  LXXXIX.,  pp.  712-15.1 

(Diooeie  of  Corba,  foonded  1888.) 


GORFE,  [Bt  Ber.]  CkuAm  John,  D.D.  AUSouU* 
CoU.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1886  Glos^  P.  1867  Her. ;  flrrt 
Anglican  Bp.  Corea;  eons.  Nor.  1,  1889,  in 
West.  Abbey.  A  Chemulpo,  1880-J  [pp.  708, 
T13-6]. 

DAYIES,  Manrioe  Wilton;  b.  Sept.  8,  1868, 
We8ton-8.-M. ;  ed.  Warm.  CoU. ;  a.  D.  189S, 
Corea.    S,  Chemulpo,  1892  [p.  714]. 

POWKALL,  Joooph  Henry ;  b,  Jan.  SS,   1866, 


Leioester;  erf.DoioheitorOoIL;  •.  D.  ISIOOz., 

P.1892Cor«a.    &  Soul,  1891-9  [p.  714]. 
SMALL,    B.,  MJL.   (fr.  B.  OoL     [pw  881]).    S, 

Soul,  1890-1  [p.  714]  ;  tr.  B.  Ool.  [p.  881]. 
TBOLLOPE,  Mark  BapUr,  M.A.  New  ColL  Ox. : 

h.  ICar.  28, 1862,  London  ;  o.  D.  1887,  P.  1W8, 

Nor.    &  Soul  [p.  714]. 
WABNEB,  Leonard  Ottley:   6.    Mar.  7,  1867. 

Snitterby  ;  ed.  8JLC. ;  o.  D.  1890  Lin.,  P.  1882 

Coraa.    A  Sool,  1890-2  [p.  714]. 


MANCHURIA  (1892-3)— 2  Missionaries  and  1  Central  Station  (under  eharge  of 

Bishop  of  Corea).    [See  Chapter  XC,,  p.  716.] 

COBFE,  Bt  Bev.  C.  J.  (tr.  Corea  above),  Niu  Ch'wang  189S  [p.  716]» 
POWITALL,  J.  E.  {tr.  Corea  abore),  Jfiu  Ch'wang  1892  [p.  716]. 

JAPAN  (1873-92)— 19  Missionaries  (6  Natives)  and  4  Central  SUtions. 

[See  Chapter  XCI..  pp.  717-27.] 

(Diocese  of  Japan,  founded  188S.) 


BI0KEB8TETH,  [Bt  Bev.]  Edward,  D.D.  (fr. 

Delhi  [p.  917])  ;  second  English  Bp.  in  Japan  ; 

eona.  on  Feast  of  the  Purification  1886  in  8t. 

Paul's  Cath.    S.  ToWo,  1886-92  [pp.  713,  721, 

723]. 
tOHOLMONDELET,  Lionel  Bem^rt,   B.A.  Or. 

Coll.,  Ox. :  b.  Dec.  11,  185(V  Adle.strop :   o.  D. 

1884,  P.  1885,  Tru.    S.  Toklo,  1887-91  [p.  720]. 

FOBS,  Hugh  Jameo,  M.A.  Ch.  Coll.,  Cam. ;  b. 
June  25, 1848,  Lower  Hanlres,  Keut ;  o.  D.  1872, 
P.  1873,  Chei.  S.  Kobe,  1876  -92  [pp.  724-7,  and 
Tran^latioua,  Japanese,  p.  808]. 

tFBEEBE,  Frederiok  Edmeaton,  M.A.  Tr.  Coll., 
Ox. ;  b.  July  11, 1863,  Milton,  Rent ;  o.  D.  1886, 
P.  1887,  Ex.  S.  Tokio,  1889-91 ;  Yokohama, 
1892  [p.  727]. 

OAUDifEB,  Chtrlea  Oraham,  BJL.  Ox.;  b. 
Jan.  30, 1863,  London  ;  o.  D.  1886  Ex.,  P.  1891 
Jup.    a.  Kobe,  1887  ;  Tokio,  1887-^ 

EOPPEB,  Edmund  Carlfts,  M.A  St  John's  Coll., 
Cam. :  b.  June  23,  1856,  Starston  Nfk. ;  o. 
D.  1879,  P.  1880,  Elv.  8.  Kobe,  1880-2  ;  Tokio, 
1883-7  :  Kes.  [pp.  719,  725]. 

•IDA,  Abel  Eiguro ;  Hi.  St.  Andrew's  Coll.,  Tokio  ; 
0.  D.  1889,  Jap.    S.  Tokio,  1889-92. 

*IMAI,  Joahimiohi  John :  ed.  St.  Andrew's  Coll., 
Tokio  ;  o.  D.  1888.  P.  1889,  Jap.  (the  first  native 
Pricsit  of  the  Church  of  England  Missions  in 
Japan).  .9.  Tokio.  188^92  [p.  721,  and  Trans- 
lations, Japanese,  p.  808]. 

LLOYD,  Arthur,  M.A.,  Fell,  and  Dean  of  Peterh., 
Cam. ;  b.  Ap.  10,  1852,  Simla ;  o.  D.  1H75,  P. 
1876,  Ches.  H.  Tokio,  1884-90.  Res.  [pp.  720-1]. 

•MIDZUNO,  James  Isaac  ;  ed.  St  Andrew's  Coll., 
Tokio :  o.  D.  1890,  Jap.  S.  Kobe  &o.,  1890-2 
[p.  725,  and  Translations,  Japanese,  p.  808]. 


M0BBI8,  Harold  tefford,   BJL  8t  Ca.  CoIL, 
Cam. ;  6.  Jan.  3, 1869,  Ely  :  o.  D.  1892,  Ex.   &, 
Kobe.  1892  [p  726]. 
^,  troBoiB: 


PLVMKEB,  froBois  Bowoo,  B.A.  Tr.  ColL.  Oi. : 
o.  D.  1874,  P.  187S,  Chea.  .9.  Kobe,  1876-8. 
Res.  m  [pp.  724-6]. 

POOLE,  [St.  Ber.]  Arthur  WUUas,  D.D.  Wor. 
ColL,  Ox.  (ex-Missj.  of  C.M.S.  in  Intlia) ;  o.  D. 
1876,  P.  1877,  Ox. ;  first  English  Bp.  Japan ; 
colli.  St  Lake's  Daj  1883  in  Lamb.  Pal.  Chap. 
8.  Kobe,  188^-4.  InTalided  1884,  and  dial  at 
Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  July  14, 188S  [pp.  719-20\ 

BHAW,  [Ven.]  Alinuider  Oroft  M.A.  T.C.Tur. 
(one  of  the  first  two  S.P.G.  Missies,  in  Japan) : 
6.  Feb.  5, 1846,  Toronto  ;  o.  D.  1869.  P.  187U,Tr»r. 
(Archdn.  of  N.  Japan,  1889).  «S.  Tokio.  1873- 
92  [pp.718, 717-9,  721-3,  796,  and  TranalatioQi, 
Japanese,  p.  808]. 

•8HIMADA,  AnArew  0. ;  erf.  Bt  Andr.  ColL, 
Tokio;  o.  D.  1889,  Jap.  8.  Tokio,  lim-^i 
[p.  718^  and  Translations,  Japanese,  p.  808]. 

WALLEB,  John  Oa^e ;  ed.  T.C.T. :  (the  flnt 
foreign  Missy,  of  the  Canadian  Chnr<^h  in 
direct  communfcati<m  with  the  S.P.G.  [pp.  722, 
7271 ;  o.  D.  1889,  Tor.    5.  Fukujihima,  1890-2. 

WBIOHT,  Waiiam  Ball,  M^  T.C.D.  (oae  of 
the  first  two  S  P.O.  Misses,  to  Japan) ;  b.  Oct.  5, 
1848,  Foulkarath  Castle,  Ir. ;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1867. 
York.  A  Tbkio,  1878-82.  An.  [ppi  717-19, 721, 
and  TransUtioria.  Japanese,  p.  808]. 

•T08HIZAWA,  Christoplior  H. ;  ed.  St.  Andr. 
ColL,  IV>kio ;  o.  D.  1889,  Jap.  S,  Tokio.  188»- 
92. 

•TOITBOI,  Tamacati  Ban  (the  first  Katirt 
Deacon  of  EngUsn  Missions  in  Jap-ui) ;  ed.  St. 
Andr.  CcXL^  ToUo  ;  o.  D.  1884  by  Bp.  WiLiaau, 
P.  1890  Jap.    a.  ToUo,  188»-99  [p.  721]. 


WESTERN  ASIA  (1842-4,  1854-6,  1876-88)— 10  Missionaries  and  4  CentnJ 

Stations.     [See  Chapter  XCII.,  pp.  728-9]. 

PBOOTOB,  Goorgo ;  ft.  1820;  ni. BalL OoIL. 0x4 

0.  D.  1860,  P.  1881,  Ox.      S.  Soatari,  1884-5. 

Died  Mar.  10. 1885,  of  camp  Urer  [pi  786]. 
SMITH,  Jooraii  Bcnard,  M.A.  caare  OoD..  Oun,'. 

o.  D.  1850,  P.  1881,  Kor.    &  Smyrna,  1888-6: 

tr.  Eur.  [p.  924]. 
8PBB0EB,  Joaiah,  B.A.  Cor.  Oh.  OolL,  On.; 

6.  Deo.  9, 1841,  Norwioh  ;  •.  D.  18M,  P.  1865, 

Boo.      S.   Niooaia    and    Jjutmok    (Crarw). 

1879-88    h.'.sn. 
WAXXFOBD,  BoU      BJL  T.C JX ;  «.  IX  180; 

P.  1884,  Ex.   ^1  Smyrna,  ISSr-S. 
WHTATT,  WilllMnrB.A.  Dor.  XhAr. ;  A  108. 

&Scatari,1884^.    DtodlMk  SI,  IMi^atBria- 

olara,  of  oamp  forw  [p.  7W), 


BADOEB,  George  Poroy  (D.C.L.  by  Arbp.  (}an. 

and  Royal  Letters  Patent,  1873)  ;  ed.  C.M.S. 

ColL,  Idl.  :    0.  D.  1841  Lon.,  P.  1842  SaL    8. 

Mount  Lebanon,  MosuL  1842-4  [p.  728]. 
PBEEMAN,  Bobert:  b.  1817  ;  ed.  Ch.  Ch.  ColU 

Cam.    8.  Scutari,  1864-8.     Died  Aug.  19, 1856, 

at  sea  on  way  to  England  [p.  736]. 
HADOW,  Cniarles  Edward,  MJL.  Tr.  ColL  Ox. ; 

0.  P.  1853^an.    8.  Scutari,  1854-6. 
HOBSON.  William  Francis,  MJL  St  Cath.  Hall, 

Cam. ;  b.  1820 ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Wor.    8. 

Scutari,  1854-6. 
LEE,  Biohard.    8.  Scutari,  1885.    Di»d  Oct  14, 

1855,  of  heart-disease  and  dysentery  a  fortnight 

after  arriral  [p.  736]. 


MI8SI0NABY  BOLIik 
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VI.  EUROPE  (1702-4,  and  1864-92). 
114  Missionaries  (Chaplains)  and   281  Central  Stations. 
[See  Chapter  XCIII.,  pp.  736-42]. 

(Diocese  of  Qibbaltar,  founded  1913  ;  the  Ohaplaincies  in  Morthem  and  Central  Borope  are  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Londou.) 


ACLAKD-TBOYTF,    Beginald    Eeary  Dyke, 

M.A.  Tr.  ColL,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1875,  Bath. 

S.  Pau,  1885-92. 
BAKMEB,  Oeorre  John,  M.A.  B.N.O.,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 

1847.  P.  1848,  Ohes.    S,  Freiburg,  in  Bieisgau, 

1886-90 
BECKETT,  0.,  M.D.  St.  And.  Unir.;  o.  D.  187S, 

P.  1873,  Ex.    a.  Saxe- Wdmor.  188fi. 
BELL,  W.  C.    3.  Aixhb-Cliapelle,  1887. 
BELBOK,    WUliam  Eveleigh,   MJL  {tr.  G»pe 

Cp.  889]).  &  Buda-Pesth,  1890-3. 
BLACK,  0.  T.  S.  Darmstadt,  1867. 
BLirVDSLL,  Aufustua  Sickards,  B.A.  Qu.  CoU., 

Ox.;   o.  D.  1863,  P.  1864,  Bath.    JS,  Odessa, 

1864-5. 
BOWJJBK,  JdhB.    ^.  Crimea,  1855-6. 
B0T8,  Herbert  Azno:d,  M.A.  Em.  CoU.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1869,  P.  1870,  Pet.    S.  Patras,  1873-4. 
BBIDGEB,    John    {tr.  Honolulu  [p.  908]).     S. 

Liverpool  (Enigrauts'  Chaplain    1878-81  and 

Diocn.  Org.  Secry.),  1880-6.    JUt.  [p.  820]. 
BKOOXS,  Henry.  Samuel,  M.A.  Wor.  CoU.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1870,  P.  1871,  Roc.    S.  MarseiUes,  1875. 
CALVEKT,   Charlea  Oeorg",  BJL ;  o.  D.  1857, 

P.  1859,  Ely.    S.  Ghent,  1892. 
QREBSmKk,  Howard  8m  tfa,  M.A.  Wor.  CoU., 

Ox. ;  o.   D.    1883,   P.    1883,   Lon.    3.  Havre, 

1887-92 
OOCXBukv.  — .,  D.D. :  the  1st  Missy.  (Chaplain) 

of   the   Society   in    Europe.    3.   Amsterdam, 

1702-4  [p.  754]. 
OOCXSHurT,  W.  E.,  MJl.    3.  Athens,  1887. 
COEK,  John  Greagh,  D.D.  T.C.D.  and  M.A.  BaU. 

ColL,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1869  Her.,  P.  1870  Ox.    3,  St 

Jean  de  Luz.  1885-8 ;  Karlsruhe,  1889-90. 

CONST.  Thomas,  M.A.    .ST.  Crimea.  1855-6. 
COOPEB,  J.  E.    3.  Weimar,  1888-7.    lies. 
COOPER,  T.  J.,  BJ).  3.  St.  Jean  de  Lui,  1889-93. 
COTTON,  J.  8.    3.  St  Malo,  1887. 
CBAVEN,  Charlea  Audley  Aaahcton.    3.  Crimea, 

1855-6. 
CBOOEE,  Hilward.    3.  Crimea,  1855-6  [p.  736]. 

GEOWDEB,  J.  H.,  MJl.  MertQU  CoU.,  Ox.    3. 

Rome,  1866-9. 
CUNNINGHAM,   Thomas  Soudamore :    ed,  St. 

Bees  CoU. ;  o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Ox.     3.  Ghent, 

1890—2 
GXTRTIS,  Charlea  Oeorge,  M.A.  Mer.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1845,  P.  1846,  Lon.    3.  Constantinople, 

1850-92  [pp.  736-8J. 
DUNN,   John,   D.C.L.  Univ.  CoU.,  Dur. :  o.  D. 

1888,  P.  188a,  Her.    3.  St  Malo  and  Parame, 

1892. 
DUBRAD,   Bertram  Oeorge,  M.A.  Jesus  CoU., 

Cam  :  o.  D.  1882,  P.  1883,  Licli.    3.  Rummeb- 

berg,  1888. 
DTCE,  Alexander  Frederick,  MJl.  Trin.  Coll., 

Cam.  ;    o.    D.   1867,  P.    1868,    Man.     ^'.    St 

Baplmel     (with     Yolescure     and      Boulerie, 

1886-92 
BABE,  Edward ;  b.  1828 ;   m2.  BaU  CoU.,  Ox. ; 

o.  1848,  Lon.    3.  Crimea,  1854-6. 
EARN8HAW,  J.  {ir.  India  [p.  912]).    3.  Liver. 

pool  (Emigrants'  Cliaplain),  1866-Z.    Bet. 
EAST,  Sydney.    3.  Crimea,  1855-6  [p.  736]. 

•EFFENBI,  BCahmoud  (a  Turk,  ex-Major  in 
Turkish  Army)  ;  b.  1827,  Jilian-Ghir,  Pera ; 
ed.  S.A.C. ;  o.  D.  1863,  Gib.  3.  Constantinople, 
1862-5.    Died  1865  of  cholera  [p.  737J. 

•EFFENBI,  Selim.    ^r«  WiUiauis,  Edward. 

BOKEMONT,  Herbert  Edward,  B.A.  Univ.  CoU., 
Dur. :  o.  D.  1876,  P.  1877,  Rip.  3.  Rummels- 
berg,  1887. 

BLUoT,  F.  B.,  M.A.    3.  Athens,  1889-93. 

BLUOTT,  E.,  aC.L.  3,  St  Malo  and  Parame, 
188L 


B80REET,  John,  M.A.  Wor.  GoU.,  Ox. :  b.  1835, 

Londou  ;  o.  D.  1848,  P.  1849,  Win.     3.  Crimea, 

1855. 
EVELYN,    Edmund    Boacawen.     3,    Crimea, 

1865-6. 
BWALD,    William    Hsrris ;   6.  Deo.  30,  1839, 

Leghorn  ;     o.    D.    18li3,   P.    1864,   Ely.     3. 

Ortakeui,   1864-6,  and  Danubian    Provinces, 

Gtilats,  Sulina  and  Kuiitendje,  dbc,  1866  ;  War- 

saw  Ap    1874 
FLETCHJbl,    H.    W.    0.,    MJL.     3.  Osteude, 

1885-6. 
FLEX,  Osear  {tr.  Trinichid  [p.  883]).    3.  Gotha, 

1886-90(with  Eisnaoh  1890);  Karlsruhe,  1891-3. 
FORD,    Edward   Whitmor. ,    M.A.   Trin.  CoU., 

Cam. :  0.  D.  1875  Can.,  P.  1878  Car.    3.  Odessa, 

1885-93. 
FORLONG,  Robert  Rochfort,  MJl.  T.CD.  ;  o.  D. 

1880,  P.  1881,  B.  and  W.    3.  Weimar,  1887. 
FREETH,  Thomas  Jacob,  LL.D.:  6.  1828,  Lon- 
don ;  ed.  Ch.  Ch.  CoU.,  Cam.,  and  Univ.  CoU., 

Lon.    3.  Crimea,  1854-6. 
FRY,  James  Henry,  M.A.  T.CJ).;  o.  D.  1P69,  P. 

1870.  Roc.    S.  Boulogue-sur-Mer,  1887-92. 
GIBSON,  Oeorge,  M.A.  Trin.  CoU.,  Cam. ;  o.  D. 

1859,  P.  1860,  Lie.    3.  Dieppe,  1887-92. 
HAKE,  Robert,  M.A.  St  £dm.  HaU,  Ox. ;  o.  D. 

1847,  P.  1848,  Ox.    3.  Bujia-Pesth,  1888-9. 
HALL,  B.    3.  KarUruhe,  1887. 
HARDING,  John  Bayhy,  B.A.  SJS.  CoU.,  Cam. ; 

o.  D.  1877,  P.  1878,  Wiiu    8.  Karlsruhe,  1885  ; 

Leipzig,  1886-92. 
HARKIS,  Croaadaile  Edward ;  ed.  K.C.L. ;  o.  D. 

1885,  P.  1886,  Glos.    3.  Weimar.  1889-92. 
HARRISON,  James,  MA.  Magd.  HaU,  Ox. ;  o. 

D.  1859,  P.  I860,  Ox.    3.  Spa,  1885-92. 
HAWKIiVB,  J.  B.    3.  MarseiUes,  1866-9  ;  Baden- 

Baden,  1869. 
JACKSON,  A.  C.    3.  PegU,  1888. 
KENDALL,  Rob«rtSinola  r  (tr.  Natal  [p^895]).  3. 

St  Malo  and  Parame,  1888-9  ;  tr.  Caix;  [p. 890]. 
LA  MOTHE,  Cla!:d  Hoskins,   M.A.  8t  Joltn's 

Coll.,  Cam. ;  b.  Nov.  27, 1839.  Ramaej-,  I.  of  M. ; 

o.  D.  1864,  P.  1867,  Man.  3.  Danubian  l*r evinces, 

1868-70     (viz.,    Galatz,    Suliua,     Kustendje, 

Czernavoda,    Odessa,     Ibraila,    Tcheruavoda, 

Rustchuk,  Yarna). 
LAWRENCE,  James.    3.  Liverpool  (EmlgranU* 

Chaplain),  1867-77.    lies.  iU  [p.  820]. 
LAWRENUE,  NeviUe  Oeorge  Murray,  MJL.  Qu. 

CoU.,  Ox.:   o.  D.  1851,  P.  1852,  dies.    3.  Frei- 
burg, in  Breisgau,  1880-6.    Hes. 
LUDLOW,  W.,  M.A.    3.  WUdbad,  1885-7. 
KACXENZEE,  George  William,  L.Th.  Dur. ;  o. 

D.  1864  Dur.,  P.  1865  Man.    3.  Frankfort-on- 

the-Maine,  1885-92. 
MARKHAM,  Arthur,  B.A.  (/r.  Straits  [p.  931]). 

3,  St.  Malo  and  Parunie,  1890. 
1CA80N,  Alexander  Ly&n  Arthur,  M.A.  Trin. 

Coll.,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  1H75,  P.  1876,  Ox.  3.  Stuttgart, 

l»89-92. 
MEREWEATHEB,  John  David,  B.A.  St.  £dm. 

HaU,  Ox. ;  o.  D.  18J4,  P.  1846,  Llan.  3.  Venice, 

1867, 1885-6. 
KERMAGEN,  Carl  Friedrich,  B.A.  T.C.I).;    o. 

D.  1873,  P.  1874,  cues.    3.  Ghent,  1887-9. 
HTTCHELL    Francis  Garden,   B.A.  St.  Jo^in's 

Coll.,  Cam.;    o.  D.  1H85,  P.   1886,  Wor.      3. 

Patras,  1887-8,  with  Zante,  1888. 
ORGEB,  John  Goldsmith,  M.A.  Wad.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

0.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Sal.    3.  Dinan,  1885-92. 

ORLEBAR,   Jeffery  Edward,   M.A.  Trin.  HaU, 

Cam.;   o.  D.  1875,  P.  1877.  Ches.    3.  Havre, 

1885. 
OXENHAM,  Frank  Nutcombe,  MJL  Ex.  CoU., 

Ox. ;    o.  D.  1864  Ox.,  P.  1865  Ex.    3,  Rome, 

liJi-4. 
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PARKER,  Edward  Qmrgt,  B.A.  T.C.D. ;  b.  1819, 

Bahia ;  o,  D.  and  F.  1833,  Killaloe.    8.  Crimea, 

1864-6: 
PARMnrTER,  William  0«orf6 ;  o.  D.  1836,  P. 

1838.       S.   Stuttgart,    1886;    Leipzig,    1886. 

Died  1886. 
PARSONS,  LawTttnoe  John  ;  b.  18S4 ;  ed.  C.C.C., 

Cam. ;   o,  D.  1850,  P.  1861,  Lin.     S,  Crimea, 

1864-6. 
PINCHIK,  George  Henry ;  tr,  C^lon  [p.  020]. 

S,  Linares  (Spidn),  1889. 
POPE,  Thomaa  Godfrey  Pembroke,  B.A.  T.C.D. 

S.  Lisbon,  1873-98. 
PRESTON,  John  D*  Aroy  Waroop,  B.A.  Wor.  Coll., 

Oz. :   6.  1824,  Afikan  Bryan,  Yk. ;  o.  D.  Nor., 

P.  Yk,    8.  Crimea,  1864-«. 
PYDSOKE,  Edward,  M.A.  Trin.  OoIL,  Cam. ;  o. 

D.    1843,  P.  1846,  Gloe.     S.  Crimea,  1866-« 

[pp.  736-71. 
RAflDALL,  Edward,  M.A.  Or.  OolL,  Oz. :  o.  D. 

1866,  P.  1866,  Roc.    S.  Patras,  1886. 

RINO,  Bartholomew,  LL.D.  T.CD. ;  o.  D.  1864, 

Killaloe,  P.  1856,  Duh.    8,  Caen,  1886-a 
ROBINSON,  C.  £.    8,  Graveeend  (Emigrants' 

Chaplain),  1864-6. 
ROBINSON,  Henry.    8,  Monasteiy  St.  George, 

1856-6. 
8CARTH,  J.    8.  Venice,  1887. 
80HMITZ,  P.  H.  W.  (tr.  India  [p.  914]).    8. 

Liverpool  (Emigrants*  Chaplain),  1863. 
SCHWARTZ,  A.,  K.A.    8.  Galats  and  Salina, 

1886. 
SOOTLANI),   J.    8.  Soathampton,  1863    (Bmi- 

grants'  Chaplain.) 
8HADWELL,  Arthur  Thomas  Whitmore,  MJL 

Ball.  CoU.,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1844,  P.  1846,  Ches.    8. 

Rome,  1869. 
BIDEBOTHAM,  Henry,  M.A.  Hert.  Coll.,  Ox. ; 

o.  D.  1863  Koc.,  P.  1864  Can.  (Canon  of   Gib- 

braltar,  1870).    8.  Meutoue,  1886-92. 
8KEG0S,  Thomas  Charles,  M.A.  Hert.  ColL,  Ox., 

o.  D.  1879,  P.  1880,  Han.  8.  Marseilles,  1886-92. 
SKINNER,  Robert,   L.Th.  Dur.;  o.  D.  1863,  P. 

1864,  Dur.    8.  Berne,  1886  ;  Cologne,  1886-92. 
SMITH,  J.  B.,  ILA.  itr.  W.  AsU  [p.  922]).   ^i;. 

Berne,  1888 ;  tr.  Panama  [p.  886]. 
8N00KE,  H.  B.    8,  St.  Halo,  1866-71. 
STANLEY,  Thomas  Garter,  LL.D.  T.C.D.;  o.  D. 

1867.  P.  1858,  Down.    8.  Berne,  1889-92. 

8 YXES,  William ;  b.  1829,  Edgeley  Honse,  near 

Stockport ;  ed.  Oriel  ColL,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1862,  P. 

1863,  Nor.    8.  Crimea,  1866-6. 
TAYLOR,  Haydon  Aldorsey,    M.A.   St   John's 

ColL,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1849,  P.  1850,  Pet.    &  Inker- 

Biann,  1864-5. 


TH0XP80H,  Q.    A  MaraeiUes,  1873. 

•TIEN,  Antonio  (a  Syrian  Cliristian) ;  ft.  Jane  IS, 

1834,  Beyront ;  ed,  at  the  Propaganda.  Hume, 

and  SJL.C. ;  o.  D.  1860,  P.  1862.  Oib.     8,  Coo- 

stantinople,  1860-2.   Res.  [p.  737]. 
TILEY,  Chariea  Philip:  ed.  St.  Bees  OolL;  o. 

D.  1861,  P.  1862,  Win.    8.  Ortakeni,  Pcra,  and 

Galatz.  1857-9.    Re*,  [p.  737]. 
TINDAL-ATKINSOV,    Wiliism     Rolfe,   3LA. 

Lin.  OoU.,  Ox-;  o.  D.  1874,  P.  1876,  dies.    S. 

Zurich,  1890-2. 
TREBLE,  Edmund  John,  A.K.CX.:  o.  D.  IfffH,  P. 

1886,  Lon.    ^SL  Freiburg.  In  Breisgau,  1891-2. 
TREVITT,  J.    A  Caen,  1877. 

TUTTIETT,  Lamrenee  Raynsr,  L.Th.  Dur.:  o.  D. 

1878,  P.  1880,  Lio.    8.  Leipxig,  188^-6 ;  SUM- 

gart,  1886-a 
YASSALL,  William;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1886.  Glixs. 

8.  St.  Servan,  1891-2. 
VIOKERS,  William  Yomon,  MJL  Hag>L  ColL. 

Ox.;  o.  D.  1883,  P.  1884,  Her.    8.  Patras  and 

Zante,  1889-90. 
WALLACE,  Jamoa,  M.A.  Jesns  ColL.  Cam.    S, 

Crimea,  1864-6.    Died  Nov.  17, 1876. 
WASHINGTON,  Georgo,  M.A.  St.  John's  ColL, 

Cam.;  o.  D.  1881,  P.  1882,   Lon.    8.   Havrv, 

1876. 
WA83E,  Honry  Watson,  M.A.  Mag.  Coll.,  Cam.; 

0.  D.  1866,  P.  1857,  Pet.    8.  Rome,  1886-9. 
WELSH,  J.  William.    8.  Liyerpool  (Emigranta* 

Chaplain),  1949-64.    Res  [pp.  819-20]. 

WHITS,  G.  H.    &  Caen,  1890-S.    Died  Feb.  13, 

189.1. 
WHITE,    Thomaa    Archibald     Btanes,    M.A 

Oh.  Ch.  ColL,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1868,  P.  1869,  Lon.    8. 

Baden-Baden,  1886-92. 
WHITTINGTON,  [Canon]  Riohard     Tkonaa, 

M.A.  B.N.  Coll.,  Ox.;  o.  D.  1866,  P.  1866,  Lin. 

8.  Stuttgart,  1892. 
WnJONSON,  John  Haaaay ;   ed.  C.M.S.  ColU 

Isl.;  o.  D.  1857  Lon.,  P.  1859  Madr.    &  Algle, 

1889-9a 
^WILLIAMS,  Edward  (Turkish  name  BprEXpt 

SsLUf,   since   oonrersion    assumed   name  of 

Williams)  ;  ed.  SJL.C.:  o.  D.  by  Bp.  of  Gibraltar, 

1862.     8.    Constantinople,    1862-6    [p.    737]. 

Died  1866. 
WILSON,  P.,    B.D.     &   Gotha   and   Eisnsch, 

1891-2. 
WINHAH,  Daaie),  B.A.  Ch.  ColL,  Cam.;  b.  1829; 

o.  D.  1846,  P.  1847,  Ely.    .8L  Crimea.  1864-6. 
WOODWARD,  F.  B.    8.  Rome,  1864-6.    Died 

Feb.  1866. 
WYNNE,  L.  A.,  M.A.    &  Karlsnihe,  1887-8. 
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CHAETER  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
JuNB  16,  1701.     [See  pp.  4-7,  813,  822.] 


"  William  the  Thibd,  By  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  To  all  Christian  People,  to  whom 
these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting. 

«•  1.  9Sft|)CYra8  Wee  are  credibly  informed,  that  in  many  of  our  Plantacons,  Preambl 
Colonies,  and  Factories  beyond  the  Seas,  belonging  to  Our  Kini^dome  of  England, 
the  Provision  for  Ministers  is  very  mean  ;  And  many  others  of  Our  said  Planta- 
cons, Colonies,  and  Factories  are  wholy  destitute,  and  unprovided  of  a 
Mainteynance  for  Ministers,  and  the  Publick  Worshipp  of  God ;  and  for  Lack 
of  Support  and  Mainteynance  for  such,  many  of  our  Loveing  Subjects  doe  want 
the  Administration  o''  God's  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  seem  to  be  abandoned 
to  Atheism  and  Infidelity;  and  alsoe  for  Want  of  Learned  and  Orthodox 
Ministers  to  instruct  Our  said  Loveing  Subjects  in  the  Principles  of  true 
Religion,  divers  Romieih  Preists  and  Jesuits  are  the  more  incouraged  to  pervert 
and  draw  over  Our  said  Loving  Subjects  to  Popish  Superstition  and  Idolatry  : 

"  And  tDf)£r£aS  Wee  think  it  Our  Duty,  as  much  as  in  Us  lyes,  to  promote 
the  Glory  of  God,  by  the  Instruccon  of  Our  People  in  the  Christian  Religion; 
And  that  it  will  be  highly  conducive  for  accomplishing  those  Ends,  that  a 
sufficient  Mainteynance  be  provided  for  an  Orthodox  Clergy  to  live  amongst 
them,  and  that  such  other  Provision  be  made,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gk)spel  in  those  Part?  : 

"  And  tofltUaS  Wee  have  been  well  assured,  That  if  Wee  would  be  gratiously 
pleased  to  erect  and  settle  a  Corporacon  for  the  receiving,  manageing,  and 
disposeing  of  the  Charity  of  Our  Loveing  Subjects,  divers  Persons  would  be 
induced  to  extend  their  Charity  to  the  Uses  and  Purposes  aforesaid  : 

"  2.  Know  yee  therefore.  That  Wee  have,  for  the  Consideracons  aforesaid,  and   Appoint 
for  the  better  and  more  orderly  carrying  on  the  said  Charitable  Purposes,  of  our   ment  ol 
special!    Grace,   certain  Knowledge,  and   mere  Mocon,  Willed,  Ordained,  Con-   certain 
stituted,  and  Appointed,  and  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  Heires,  and  Sue-    persons, 
cessors,  doe   Will,   Ordaine.    Constitute,  Declare,  and  Grant,  Ihat    the    most 
Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  Thomas  Lord  Archbishopp  of  Canterbury,  and  John 
Ix)rd  Archbishopp  of  Yorke ;  The  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  Henry  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  William  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Our  Lord  Almoner,  Simon 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Thomas  Lonl  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Deane  of  Westminster; 
and  the  Lords  Archhishopt  of  Canterhury  and  YorltCy  the  BUhopg  of  London  and   (Hffmhe^ 
Ely.  the  T/ord  Almoner  and  Deane  of  \Ve$tmin^er  for  the  Tiine  being :  Edward   in  per- 
Lord   Bishop  of  Gloucester,  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Nicholas  Lord   petuvm.' 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Richard  Ix)rd  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Humphry  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  John  Monntague,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Gierke  of  Our  Closett, 
William  Sherlock,  Doctor  of    Divinity.  Deane  of  St.  Paules,  William  Stanley, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  Arch  Deacon  of  London,  and  the  Gierke  of  the  Closett,    (Jfemlm 
of   Us,  Our  Heires  and  Successors,   the  Dean  of  St.   PanVs  and  Arrh   Dea^^on   in  per- 
of  London  for  the  Time  being ;    Tlie  two  Re^^iug  and  two  Margan  t  Pnfe9$or»  petuvm. 
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of    Divinity    of  both    Our    UniverHtieJt  for    the    Time    heing ;   Earle  of 

Thannet,  Thomas   Lord    Viscount  Weyraoath,  Francis  Lord  Guilford,  William 
Lord  Digby,  Sir  Thomas  Cookes   of    Bentley,  Sir  Uicbard    Bulklej,  Sir    John 
Phillipps     and     Sir    Arthur    Owen,     Baronetts      Sir    Humphrey    Mack  worth. 
Sir  William  Prichard,   Sir  William   Russell,  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  Sir  William 
Hustler,  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Koiglits :  John  Hook, 
Esquire,  Serjeant  at  Law,  George  Hooper  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Deane  of  Canter 
bury,  George    Booth  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,    Sir  George 
Wheeler  Prebendary  of  Durham,  William  Beveridge  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Arch 
Deacon  of  Colchester,  Sir  William  Dawes  Baronett,  Thomas  Maningham,  Edward 
Gee,  Thomas  Lynford,  Nathaniel  Resbury,  Offspring  Blackball,  George  Stanhope, 
William  Heyley,  and  Richard  Willis,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Our  Chaplaines  in 
Ordinary;  John  Mapletoft,  Zacheus  Isham,  John  Davies,    William    Lancaster, 
Humphrey  Hodey,  Richard   Lucas,  John  Evans,  Thomas  Bray,  John  Gascorth, 
White   Kennett,   Lilly  Butler,  Josiah  Woodward,  Doctors  in  Divinity:  Gideon 
Harvey  and   Frederick   Slare,   Doctors   of   Phisick ;    Bowlan'l   Cotton,  Thom/):* 
Jervois,  Maynard  Colchester,  James  Vernon  Junr.  Joseph  Neale,  Grey  Nevill, 

Thomas  Clerk,  Peter  King, Rock,  John  Comins,  William  Melmoth,  Thoroaji 

Bromfeild,  John  Raynolds,  Dutton  Seaman,  Whitlock  Bulstrode,  Samuel 
Brewster,  John  Chamberlaine,  Richard  Ring,  and  Daniel  Nicoll,  Esquires; 
Benjamin  Lawdell,  John  Trimmer,  Charles  Toriano,  and  John  Hodges,  Mer- 
chants; William  Fleetwood,  William  Whitfeild,  and  Samuel  Bradford,  Masten 
of  Art,  and  Our  Chaplains  in  Ordinary :  Thomas  Little,  Batchelor  in  Divinity ; 
Tliomas  Staino,  Henry  Altham,  William  Ijoyd,  Henry  Shate,  Thomas  Frank,  and 
William  Meeken,  Clerks,  and  their  Successors  to  be  elected  in  Manner  as  here- 
after directed.  Be,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be,  and  by  Ver:ue  of  thw-e 
Presents  shall  be  one  Body  Politick  and  Corporate,  in  Deed  and  in  Name,  by  the 
Name  of,  The  Society  fob  the  Propagation  op  thb  Gospell  is  Forkignb 
Parts  :  And  them  and  their  Succei^sors,  hy  the  pame  Name,  \Vee  doe  by  the^e 
Presents,  for  Us,  Our  Hcires,  and  Successors,  really  and  fully  Make,  Ordaine, 
Constitute,  and  Declare  One  Body  Politick  and  Corporate,  in  Deed  and  in 
Name.  And  that  by  the  same  Name,  the}'  and  their  Successors  shall  and  may 
have  perpetuall  Succession. 

**  3.  And  that  they  and  their  Successors  by  that  Name  shall  and  may,  for 
ever  hereafter,  be  Persons  Able  and  Capable  in  the  Law  to  Purchase,  Have,  Take, 
Receive,  and  Enjoy  to  them  and  their  Successors,  Manners,  Messuages,  I^ands, 
Tenements,  Rents,  Advowsons,  Liberties,  Priviledges,  Jurisdictions,  Franchises, 
and  other  Heriditaments  whatsoever,  of  whatsoever  Nature  Kind  and  Quality 
they  be,  in  Fee  and  in  Perpetuity,  not  exceeding  the  Yearly  Value  of  Two 
Thousand  Pounds  beyond  Reprizalls  and  alsoe  Estates  for  Lives  and  for  Teares 
and  all  other  Manner  of  Goods,  Chattells,  and  Things  whatsoever,  of  what  Name 
Nature  Quality  or  Value  soever  they  be.  for  the  better  Support  and  Maintenance 
of  an  Orthodox  Clergy  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and  other  the  Uses  aforesaid:  And 
to  (live.  Grant,  Let,  and  Demise,  the  said  Manners,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tene- 
ments, Heredit^mts,  Goods,  Chattells,  and  Thingfs  whatsoever  aforei«aid,  by 
Lease  or  Leases,  for  Terrae  of  Yeares  in  Possession  at  the  Time  of  Orhnting 
thereof,  and  not  in  Reversion,  not  exceeding  the  Terme  of  One  and  Thirty 
Yeares  from  the  time  of  Granting  thefeof :  on  which,  in  Case  noe  Fine  be  taken, 
shall  be  Reserved  the  Full  Value  ;  and  in  Case  a  Fine  be  taken,  shall  be  Reserved 
at  least  a  Moyety  of  the  full  Value  that  the  same  shall  reasonaldy  and  Bona  Fide 
be  worth  at  the  Time  of  such  Demise. 

*'  4  And  that  by  the  Name  aforesaid  they  shall  and  may  be  able  to  Plead 
a*^d  be  Impleaded,  Answer  and  be  Answered  unto,  Defend  and  be  Defended,  in 
all  Courts  and  Places  whatsoever,  and  before  whatsoever  Judges  Justices  or 
otlier  Officers  of  Us,  Our  Heires  and  Successors,  in  all  and  singular  Actions 
Plaints  Pleas  Matters  and  Demands,  of  what  Kind,  Nature  or  Quality  soever  they 
1)6  :  And  to  act  and  doe  all  other  Matters  and  Things,  in  as  ample  Manner  and 
Forme  as  any  other  Our  Liei^e  Subjects  of  this  Our  Realme  of  England  bein^ 
Persons  able  and  capable  in  the  Law,  or  any  other  Body  Corporate  or  Folitique 
within  this  Our  Realme  of  Knf^Iand,  can  or  may  have,  purchase,  receive,  possessc, 
take,  enjoy,  gi-ant,  sell,  let,  demise,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be 
answered  unto,  defend  and  be  defended,  doe  permitt  and  execute. 
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"  5   And  that  the  siiid  Society  for  ever  hereafter  shall  and  may  have  a  Common   To  have 
Seale  to  serve  for  the  Ganses  and  Buainesse  of  them  and  their  Snocessors  :  And   Common 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfull  for  them  and  their  Successors  to  change,  breake,    Seal, 
alter,  and  make  New  the  said  Seale  from  Time  to  Time,  and  at  their  Pleasure,  as 
they  shall  think  best 

"  6.  And  for  the  better  Execucon  of  the  purposes  aforesaid.  We  doe  give   Times  of 
and  grant  to  the  said  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel!  in  Forreigne   Meeting. 
Parts,  and  their  Successors,  That  they,  and  their  Successors  for  ever,  shall,  upon 
the  Third  Friday  in  February  Yearely,  meet  at  some  convenient  Place  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  Society,  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  who  shall  be  present  at 
any  Generall  Meeting,  betweene  the  Houres  of  Eight  and  Twelve  in  the  Morning; 
and  that  they,  or  the  major  Part  of  such  of  them  that  shall  then  be  present,  shall   Appoint- 
choose  one  President,  one  or  more  Vice-president  or  Vice-presidents,  one  or  more   mcnt  of 
Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  two  or  more  Auditors,  one  Secretary,  and  such  other   officers 
Officers,  Ministers,  and  Servants,  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  to  serve  in  the 
said  Offices  for  the  Yeare  ensueing. 

"  7.  And  that  the  said  President  and  Vice-presidents,  and  all  Officers  then   Oaths  to 
elected,  shall,  before  they  act  in  their  respective  Offices,  take  an  Oath  to  be  to   be  taken, 
them  Brdministered  by  the  President,  or  in  his  Absence  by  one  of  the  Vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Yeare  preceeding,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same, 
for  the  faithfull  and  due  Execucon  of  their  respective  Offices  and  Places  dureing 
the  said  year. 

"  8.  And  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  That  the  first  President  of  the  said    First  Pre- 
Society  shall  be  Thomas,  by  Divine  Providence,  Lord  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury,   sideut, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England :  And  that  the  said  President  shall,   and  Meet- 
within  Thirty  Dayes  after  the  passing  of  this  Charter,  cause  Summons  to  be   ing  of  the 
issued  to  the  severall  Members  of  the  said  Society  herein  particularly  menconed,    Corpora- 
te meet  at  such  Time  and  Place  as  he  shall  appoint :  And  that  they,  or  the  major    tion. 
Part,  of  such  of  them  as  shall  then  he  present,  shall  proceed  to  the  Eleccon  of  one 
or  more  Vice-president  or  Vice-presidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers, 
two  or  more  Auditors,  one  Secretary,  and  such  other  Officers,  Ministers,  and 
Servants,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;  which  said  Officers,  from  the  Time  of 
Their  Eleccon  into  their  respective  Offices,  shall  continue  therein  until  the  Third 
Friday  in  February,  which  shall  be  in  the  Yeare  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seaven  Hundred  and  One,  and  from  thence  forwards  untill  others  shall  be  chosen 
into  their  Places,  in  Manner  aforesaid. 

*•  9.  And  that  if  it  shall  happen,  that  any  of  the  Persons  at  any  Time  chosen    Vacancies 
into  any  of  the  said  Offices  shall  dye,  or  on  any  Account  be  removed  from  such   in  Offices, 
Office  at  any  Time  between  the  said  yearly  Dayes  of  Election,  that  in  such  Case   how  to  be 
it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  survivirg  and  oontinueing  President^  or  any  one  of  the   filled. 
Vice-presidents,  to  issue  summons  to  the  severall  Members  of  the  Body  Corporate, 
to  meet  at  the  usuall  Place  ( f  the  Annuall  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  at  such 
Time  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  said  Summons;  and  that  such  Members  of  the 
said  Body  Corporate,  who  shall  meet  upon  such  Summons,  or  the  major  Part  of 
them,  shall  and  may  choose  an  Officer  or  Officers  into  the  Roome  or  Place  of  such 
Person  or  Persons  soe  dead  or  removed  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet. 

"  10.  And  Wee  doe  further  Grant  unto  the  said  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Monthly 
the  Gospell   in  Forreigne   Parts,  and   their   Successors,   That  they  and  their   Meetings. 
Successors  shall  and  may,  on  the  third  Friday  in  every  Month  yearely  for  ever 
hereafter,  and  oftner  if  Occasion  require,  meet  at  some  convenient  Place  to  be 
appointed  for  that  Purpose  to  transact  the  Businesse  of  the  said  Society,  and  shall    Election 
and  may  at  any  Meeting  on  such  Third  Friday  in  the  Month  Elect  such  Persons   into  Cor- 
to  be  Members  of  the  said  Corporation,  as  they  or  the  major  Part  of  them  then   poration. 
present  shall  think  Beneficiall  to  the  Charitable  Designes  of  the  said  C<)ri)oration. 

"  1 1.  And  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is  That  noe  Act  done  in  any  Assembly  of  the  Quorum  at 

faid  Society  shall  be  eflfectuall  and  valid,  unlesse  the  President  or  some  one  of  Monthly 

ihe  Vice-presidents  and  Seaven  other  Members  of  the  said  Company  at  the  least,  Meeting 
be  present,  and  the  major  Part  of  them  consenting  thereunto. 

"  12.  And  Wee  further  Will,  and  by  these  Presents  for  Us,  Our  Heires  and   Quarterlv 
Successors  doe  Ordaine  and  Grant  unto  the  said  Society  for  the  Propagation  of   Meetin«iTi. 
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the  Gospell  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and  their  Saccessors,  That  they,   and    their 
Successors,  or  the  major  Part  of  them  who  shall  be  present  at  the  first  and  second 
Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  or  at  any  Meeting  on  the  Third   Friday  in  the 
Months  of  November,  Frebuary,  May,  and  August,  yearely  for  ever,  and  at  noe 
other  Meetings  of  the  said  Society,  shall  and  may  Ck>nsult,  Determine,  Constitute, 
Ordaine,  and  Make  any  Constitutions,  Lawes,  Ordinances  and  Statutes  what^so- 
ever ;   as  alsoe  to  execute  Leases  for  Yeares,  as  aforesaid,  which  to  them,  or  the 
major  Part  of  them  then  present,  shall  seem  reasonable,  profitable,  or  requisite, 
for,  touching  or  concerning  the  Good  Estate,  Rule,  Order  and  Government  of  the 
said   Corporation,  and   the  more    elfectuall    promoteing   the    said    Chaxitable 
Desiafncs :    All   which  Lawes,  Ordinances,  and   Constitucons,   soe   to  be   made 
ordained  and  established,  as  aforesaid.  Wee  Will,  Command,  and  Ordaine,  by 
these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  Heires,  and  Successors,  to  be  from  Time  to  Time  and 
at  all  Times  hereafter  kept  and  performed  in  all  Things  as  the  same  ought  to  he, 
on  the  Penalties  and  Amercements  in  the  same  to  be  imposed  and  limited,  soe  as 
the   same  Lawes,   Constitucons,   Ordinances,  Penalties^  and    Amercements,   be 
reasonable,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  this  Oar 
Realme  of  England. 

"  13.  And  Wee  doe  likewise  Grant  unto  the  said  Society  for  Propagation  of 
the  Gospell  in  Forreigne  Parts  and  their  Successors,  that  they  and  their 
Successors,  or  the  major  Part  of  suoh  of  them  as  shall  be  present  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  shall  have  Power  from  Time  to  Time,  and  at  ail 
Times  hereafter,  to  depute  such  Persons  as  they  shall  think  titt  to  take  Sub- 
scriptions, and  to  gather  and  collect  suoh  Moneys  as  shall  be  by  any  Person  or 
Persons  contributed  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid  :  And  shall  and  may  remove  and 
displace  such  Deputyes  as  often  as  they  shall  see  Cause  soe  to  doe,  and  to  cause 
publick  Notification  to  be  made  of  this  Charter,  and  the  Powers  hereby  granted, 
in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  think  most  conduceable  to  the  Furtherance  of  the 
said  Charity. 

"  14.  And  Our  further  Will  and  Plea«<nre  is.  That  the  said  Society  shall  Yearely 
and  every  Yeare  give  an  account  in  Writing  to  Our  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lonl 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Scale  of  England  for  the  Time  being,  the  Lord  Cheife  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Lord  Cheife  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  any 
two  of  them,  of  the  severall  Summe  or  Summes  of  Money  by  them  received  and 
laid  out  by  vertue  of  these  Presents  or  any  Authority  hereby  given,  and  of  the 
Management  and  Disposicon  of  the  Revenues  and  Charityes  aforesaid. 

**  15.  And  lastly  Our  Pleasure  is,  That  these  Our  Letters  Patents,  or  the 
Inrollment  thereof,  shall  be  good,  firme,  valid,  and  effectuall  in  the  Law, 
according  to  Our  Royall  Intentions  herein  before  declared.  In  Witnes  whereof. 
Wee  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patents.  Witnes  Ourj»elfe  at 
Westminster  the  Sixteenth  Day  of  June,  in  the  Thirteenth  Yeare  of  our  Beigne. 


"  Per  Breve  de  Privato  Sigillo, 
(L,S.) 


«< 
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ilUlJOna  BY  THE  Gbacb  op  God  of  tho  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith  To  all  to  whom  these  present*  shall 
come  Greeting  Whereas  our  Royal  Predecessor  King  William  the  third  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1701  by  Royal  Cliarter  dated  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  constituted  and  appointed  the  several  Arch-- 
bishops  Bishops  Professors  and  other  persons  named  in  the  said  Charter  and^ 
their  successors  elected  as  thereinafter  directed  a  Body  Politic  and  Corporate  by- 
the  name  of  'The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ' t 
with  perpetual  succession  and  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  manors  messuages 
lands  advowsons  and  other  hereditaments  in  fee  and  in  perpetuity  not  exceeding 
the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  also  other  estates  and  property  for 
the  better  support  and  maintenance  of  an  orthodox  clergy  in  foreign  parts  and  to 
grant  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years  from  the  time  of  granting 
thereof  and  to  sue  and  defend  actions  and  to  have  a  Common  Seal ;  and  directed 
that  the  said  Society  should  once  in  every  year  meet  and  that  they  nr  the  major 
part  of  them  there  present  should  choose  such  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  are 
therein  particularly  mentioned  and  that  such  Officers  should  take  oath  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  respective  offices  and  provision  was  thereby  also  made  for 
filling  offices  vacated  by  death  or  removal  and  for  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  election  of  members  thereof  and  power  was  also  given  to  the  said 
Society  or  the  major  part  of  Ihem  present  at  the  quarterly  Meetings  thereby 
directed  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  said  Corporation  and  also  power 
to  collect  contributions  for  the  purposes  thereof  And  whereas  it  has  been 
represented  unto  Us  that  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  said 
Society  and  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our  subjects  who 
have  manifested  their  interest  therein  by  becoming  members  of  the  said  Society 
divers  variations  of  and  additions  to  the  ordinances  of  the  aforesaid  Charter  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  better  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  said 
Society  And  whereas  application  has  been  made  to  Us  to  grant  to  the  said 
Society  a  Supplementary  Charter  giving  it  such  additional  x>ower8  as  are  herein- 
after  set  forth  Now  We  of  our  Royal  Will  and  pleasure  and  moved  thereunto 
by  our  hearty  goodwill  towards  the  said  Society  and  its  labours  for  the  propag^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  for  Ourselves  our  heirs  and  successors  in 
addition  to  and  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the 
aforesaid  Charter  of  King  William  the  third  are  graciously  pleased  to  OedaiK. 
Declare  and  Grant  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  I.  Henceforth  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  the  President  of  the  said  Society. 

• 

**  II.  The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  for  the  time  being  and 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  respectively  for  the 
time  being  holding  Sees  in  England  or  Wales  shall  henceforth  be  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  said  Society. 

"III.  Hbncbfobth  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  Charter  of  King 
William  the  third  shall  not  nor  shall  any  declaration  or  affirmation  in  lieu  tlicrool 

So 
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be  administered  to  or  be  taken  or  made  by  the  President  or  any  Vice-President 
or  other  officer  of  the  said  Society 

**  IV.  Thb  management  of  the  affairs'  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a 
Committee  or   other  select  body  of  Members,  whether  the  same  shall  be  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  said  ^Society  appointed  and  elected  under  the  existing 
bye-laws  or  any  Committee  or  body  to  be  hereafter  elected  or  appointed  under 
the  same  or  any  other  bye-law  or  Resolution  of  the  Society  and  the  said  Com- 
mittee or  body  shall  have  exercise  and  enjoy  all  rights  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  said  Society  by  the  said  Charter  of  King  William  the  third  or  hereby  grant^ 
except  powers  of  granting  Leases  altering  or  affixing  or  using  the  Seal  choosing^ 
Officers  and  electing  Members  of  the  Corporation  and  except  the  power  of  trans- 
acting any  business  which  from  time  to  time  by  any  bye-law  or  resolution  hereafter 
to  be  made  or  passed  shall  be  specially  reserved  for  the  Society.     The  said 
Committee  or  body  shall  also  have  exercise  and  enjoy  all  such  further  or  other 
Powers  of  the  said  Society  (including  those  hereinbefore  excepted)  as  the  Society 
shall  from  time  to  time  by  any  bye-law  or  resolution  ordain  and  appoint    Bot 
.such  Committee  or  body  shall  not  at  any  time  have  the  power  of  making  varying 
or  repealing  any  bye-law  or  resolution  of  the  Society 

"  V.  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  said  Society  from  time  to  time  by  Resolution  to 
make  any  bye-laws  whereby  provision  shall  be  made  for  holding  upon  any  day  in 
the  year  one  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  and  such  bye-laws  may  also  provide 
for  holding  other  or  special  Meetings  of  the  said  Society  and  for  the  convening 
thereof  by  such  officers  or  officer  or  members  of  the  said  Society  and  upon  at 
without  requisition  and  at  such  times  on  such  occasions  or  for  such  causes  as  the 
said  Society  shall  see  fit  And  from  and  after  the  passing  of  such  Resolution  aad 
making  of  sach  bye-laws  respectively  and  so  long  as  the  same  respectively  shall 
be  in  force  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  said  Society  to  meet  upon  the  daj5 
or  within  the  hours  by  the  said  recited  Cluuter  of  King  William  the  third 
appointed  for  yearly  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  of  the  said  Society  And 
all  business  elections  acts  and  things  which  are  by  the  said  recited  Charter 
directed  to  be  transacted  held  and  done  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
upon  tho  third  Friday  in  February  and  at  the  four  quarterly  meetings  thereof 
•on  the  third  Friday  in  the  months  of  November  February  May  and  Augmtt 
respectively  and  at  the  monthly  meeting^  thereof  on  the  third  Friday  in  eveiy 
month  respectively  shall  be  as  valid  lawful  and  effectual  in  all  respects  if 
transacted  held  and  done  at  any  meeting  of  tho  said  Society  held  pursuant  to  any 
of  the  bye- laws  hereinbefore  authorized  as  if  the  same  had  been  transacted  held 
or  done  as  appointed  by  the  aforesaid  Charter  of  King  William  the  third 

**  YI.  For  the  several  purposes  of  the  elections  authorized  by  the  said  Charter 
of  King  William  the  third  and  by  these  presents  (except  the  election  of  the 
President  and  em^qficio  Vice-Presidents)  and  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any 
members  or  member  of  the  said  Standing  Committee  or  other  select  body  of 
Members  to  which  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  may  from  time 
to  time  be  entrusted  as  hereinbefore  provided  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  poll 
or  other  occasion  for  taking  the  votes  of  the  said  Society  it  shall  in  addition 
to  the  powers  of  voting  conferred  by  the  aforesaid  CSiarter  of  King  William  the 
third  henceforth  be  lav^l  subject  to  any  bye-law  of  the  Society  for  members  of 
the  Society  not  personally  present  at  any  meeting  to  vote  by  means  of  a  votiiig- 
list  or  paper  signed  by  the  member  voting  And  the  said  Society  may  make  and 
from  time  to  time  add  to  repeal  or  vary  as  it  may  see  fit  any  bye-laws  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  such  voting  papers  shall  be  used  and  generally  prescribingr 
the  method  of  conducting  any  election  or  poll. 

**  YII.  If  at  any  Meeting  a  poll  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  any  resolvtioii 
motion  matter  or  question  which  may  have  been  submitted  to  and  voted  upon  bf 
such  meeting  be  demanded  by  two  members  of  the  Society  present  at  mch 
meeting  such  demand  shaU  be  put  to  the  votes  of  the  members  pcesent  at  ndi 
meeting  for  their  approval  or  disapproval  and  if  such  demand  be  supported  by 
the  votes  of  one-third  of  the  members  present  at  such  meetiitf  mi^  .diall  at 
some  time  after  the  close  of  such  meeting  receive  the  consent  ofSe  FioifclMf  of 
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the  Society  then  the  vote  of  such  meetmg  in  respect  of  such  resolution  motion 
matter  or  question  as  aforesaid  shall  be  of  no  force  or  validity  until  after  such 
poll  shall  have  been  taken  and  such  poll  of  the  whole  Society  shall  then  be  taken 
by  means  of  such  voting-lists  or  papers  as  aforesaid  within  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  with  such  conditions  and  otherwise  as  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society 
shall  direct  and  the  result  of  such  poll  shall  be  the  resolution  of  the  said  Society. 

"VIII.  Henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Society,  by  bye-law  or 
resolution^  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  down  and  prescribe  the  conditions  dnd 
manner  upon  and  in  which  the  resignation  of  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
desirous  of  resigning  his  membership  may  be  made  and  accepted.  And  it  shall 
also  be  lawful  for  the  said  Society  to  declare  any  member  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion, who  for  the  time  being  shall  not  fulfil  such  conditions  as  to  subscribing  to 
the  Society  or  as  to  the  payment  or  collecting  of  subscriptions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  laid  down  by  the  said  Society,  disqualified  and  thereupon  the 
|)erson  so  declared  disqualified  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  corporation, 

•*  IX.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Society  and  their  successors  to  receive 
and  hold  all  such  moneys  as  have  been  or  shall  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  said 
Society  whether  the  same  shall  be  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  or  constitute 
an  interest  in  land  or  not  and  also  to  advance  any  of  their  surj:>lus  or  unemployed 
moneys  upon  mortgage  of  and  as  such  mortgagees  to  hold  any  freehold  copyhold 
or  leasehold  lands  messuages  or  hereditaments  and  also  to  purchase  have  hold 
take  and  enjoy  any  manors  messuages  lands  tenements  rents  advowsons  liberties 
privileges  jurisdictions  franchises  and  other  hereditaments  of  any  nature  tenure 
or  value  wheresoever  situate  for  any  estate  term  or  interest  therein  respec- 
tively and  whether  or  not  the  same  or  any  of  them  shall  exceed  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  two  thousand  pounds  without  incurring  any  of  the  penalties  or  for- 
feitures of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  But  so  nevertheless  that  such  of  the  said 
hereditaments  (other  than  land  and  hereditaments  in  mortgage  to  the  Society)  as 
shall  be  held  for  an  estate  in  fee  simple  together  with  such  of  the  said  here- 
ditaments other  than  as  aforesaid  as  sliall  be  held  for  any  term  exceeding  five 
hundred  years  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  in  clear  yearly  value  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

**  X.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Society  for  the  purposes  thereof  from  time 
to  time  in  their  discretion  to  make  sale  or  partition  of  and  to  exchange  enfran- 
chise  mortgage  demise  or  otherwise  deal  with  all  or  any  part  of  the  manors 
messuages  lands  advowsons  hereditaments  and  property  of  or  to  which  the 
Society  shall  for  the  time  being  be  seized  or  entitled  and  to  erect  build  or  repair 
any  houses  or  other  buildings  or  erections  on  any  part  of  their  property  and  to 
accept  surrenders  of  any  term  of  years  or  other  interests  therein  and  to  dedicate 
any  parts  thereof  to  the  public  for  roads,  streets  sewers  and^aitfl^  sites  for 
churches  or  schools  or  other  like  objects  and  to  sell  demise  take  in  exchange  and 
otherwise  deal  with  any  land  and  the  minerals  thereunder  either  together  or 
separately  and  to  make  or  join  in  making  any  roads  drains  or  sewers  and  to 
lay  out  any  of  the  land  of  the  Society  for  building  purposes  and  in  or  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  or  any  of  them  to  use  or  apply  any  moneys  or  funds  of  the 
Society  or  borrow  and  take  up  money  at  interest  upon  mortgage  with  or  without 
power  of  sale  of  any  of  their  property.  And  the  said  Society  may  sell  as  afore- 
said either  by  public  auction  or  private  contract  and  either  in  consideration  of 
any  price  or  sum  to  be  paid  or  secured  or  of  a  rent  charge  or  fee  farm  rent  and 
may  in  every  case  execute  the  powers  aforesaid  for  such  price  or  consideration 
with  such  payments  for  equality  of  exchange  or  partition,  at  such  rents  under 
such  conditions  and  stipulations  as  to  title  or  evidence  or  commencement  of  titlo 
or  otherwise  with  and  under  such  covenants  and  upon  such  terms  in  all  respects 
as  the  said  Society  shall  see  fit  In  particular  the  said  Society  may  from  time  to 
time  grant  building  improving  or  repairing  leases  of  their  lands  messuages  and 
hereditaments  or  any  of  them  for  any  lives  renewable  or  not  or  for  any  term  of 
years  in  possession  and  may  enter  into  contracts  for  granting  such  leases  at  a 
fatore  time  at  such  yearly  rents  and  mider  such  covenants  and  conditions  as  the 
said  Society  shall  deem  fit  and  either  with  or  without  taking  a  fine  or  premium 
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for  any  lease  and  such  rents  may  be  so  reserved  as  to  increat^e  from  time  to 
time  and  may  be  apportioned  amongst  the  hereditaments  comprised  in  any  con- 
tract in  such  manner  as  the  said  Society  shall  see  fit,  and  genendly  all  such  lcasc» 
may  be  granted  and  contracts  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  in  a] I 
respects  as  the  said  Society  shall  deem  reasonable  and  approve. 

**  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
Witness  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster  the  sixth  day  of  April  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  Our  reign. 

**  By  Heb  Majesty's  Command, 


L.8.    )  ««CABDEW.^ 
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